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PREFACE. 


The  lovers  of  literature,  of  science,  and  of  art,  liave  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  return  of  Peace,  and  may  at  the  same 
time  rejoice  at  the  openings  afforded  by  the  late  War,  and  its 
successful  termination,  for  investigations  in  interesting  and  un- 
explored regions.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  will  also  permit  the 
public  attention,  which  has  lately  been  almost  exclusively  con- 
centrated on  the  stirring  topics  of  the  day,  to  revert  in  some  degree 
to  its  accustomed  channels,  and  to  bestow  upon  literary  productions 
of  a less  ephemeral  character  some  of  the  favour  which  iias  recently 
been  absorbed  by  “ Letters  from  the  Camp,”  and  “ Xarratives  of 
the  Siege.” 

We  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will  heartily  join  us  in  the  hope 
that  the  Peace  so  happily  regained  may  be  enduring,  and  that  all 
rational  and  Christian  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  wall  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  ambition  or  over-sensitive- 
ness of  individuals  from  forcing  on  an  unnatural  and  mutually 
destructive  contest. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and  of  regret,  that  we 
announce  that,  for  reasons  of  a personal  nature,  the  nainc  of 
XiCHOLS  will  henceforth  appear  less  prominently  on  our  title-page. 
It  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  since  the  late  l\Ir.  John  Xichols  be- 
came connected  with  the  Gentlemanh  Magazine ; and,  aided  by  a host 
of  literary  friends,  among  whom  may  be  particularly  distinguished 
Eichard  Gough,  conducted  it  wdth  great  success  to  the  period  of 
his  death  in  the  year  1826.  From  that  time  until  the  present  date 
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it  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Proprietors  who  are  now  induced,  by 
the  great  age  of  the  one,  and  want  of  health  of  the  other,  to  reA 
linquisli  the  chief  conduct  of  it  into  other  hands. 

They  cannot,  however,  do  so  without  once  more  expressing  their 
thanks  for  the  support  which,  during  so  many  years,  the  Magazine 
has  continued  to  receive  from  many  friends  and  an  unfailing  suc- 
cession of  contributors  and  correspondents. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
same  exertions  will  be  made  to  keep  up  and  extend  the  usefulness 
of  this  Miscellany,  which  have  hitherto  secured  so  large  a share  of 
public  patronage. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


J.  T.  M.  observes,  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his 
elaborate  edition  of  Ruggle’s  Ignoramus 
(1787),  has  inserted  a satirical  poem,  writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  James  the  First’s 
visit  to  Cambridge  in  Kil  1-15.  The  poem 
begins  thus  : 

It  is  not  yet  a lortui^-ht  since 
Lutetia  cuterraiuVl  our  lU'ince. 

But  Mr.  Hawkins  has  not  given  any  note 
to  explain  why  Cambridge  is  called  by 
that  name,  which  is  also  the  Latin  appel- 
lation of  the  city  of  Paris.  Perhaps  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  low  and  fenny  situa- 
tion of  Cambridge;  for,  in  the  Dictionariura 
Historicum  Carol!  Stephani  (ed.  Oxon. 
1671),  “ Lutetia  Parisiorum  ” is  described 
as  “ Ob  luti  quantitatern  sic  dicta  ” (p. 
489).  Whether  the  popular  etymology  is 
the  correct  one  is  another  question.  L)u- 
laure,  in  his  Histoire  de  Paris  (1S'21), 
proposes  none,  but  simply  calls  the  city 
“ Lutece,  ou  plutdt  Leucotece,”  though 
he  is  rather  prolix  ou  the  derivation  of 
the  name  Parisii.” — Our  Correspond- 

ent's conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  “ Cam- 
bridge Madrigal,”  an  answer  to  the  ‘‘  Grave 
Poem  ” he  quotes,  and  which  is  printed 
with  the  same  (verse  for  verse,  as  intended 
to  reply  to  it),  in  King  James's  Progresses, 
Skc.  vol.  iii.  p.  66.  The  Cambridge  poem 
maintains  that  the  attack  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  “some  young  Oxford  scholar,” 
rr,r  tir-t  he  rail.>  at  CauibriiVe, 
an!  think-'  her  to  .lis-vace, 
l:y  calling;  her  Lutotia, 

uul  throws  in  lier  face  ; 
that  leave  it.  scholar,  leave  it, 
for  all  the  worM  must  craut, 

If  I »xf(  I'll  he  tli  v mother, 
tlion  (Jambri'lae  is  thine  aum. 

This  last  joke  reminds  us  of  an  anec- 
dote we  have  heard  of  old  Dr.  Ford,  the 
Vicar  of  Melton  Mowbray,  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
in  former  times  for  his  imitations  of  Shak- 
spere,  which  he  wrote  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Master  Sliallow.  Dr.  Ford  having 
entertained  at  a Visitation  his  diocesan 
Bishop  Pretyman  at  Melton  Mowbray, 
was  graciously  invited  to  return  the  visit 
at  the  episcopal  palace  of  Buckden.  He 
travelled,  like  Dr.  Syntax,  on  horseback, 
and  when  taking  his  next  equestrian  tonr 
he  one  morning  made  his  appearance  at 
Buckden  to  breakfast.  During  the  repast, 
Mrs.  Pretyman  addressed  him,  “ Well, 


Dr.  Ford,  how  far  do  your  travels  ex- 
tend?” “Madam,”  he  replied,  “lam 
going  to  visit  my  Aunt.”  As  he  was  then 
between  seventy  and  eighty,  this  excited 
the  lady’s  curiosity,  and  she  ventured  to 
inquire  how  old  his  Aunt  might  be.  “ I 
suppose,  Madam,”  he  said,  “about  seven 
hundred  years  ; but  I have  never  yet  seen 
her.  I mean,  Madam,  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  for  Oxford  was  my  Alma 
Mater,  and  therefore  I take  the  liberty 
to  call  the  Sister  University  my  Aunt.” 

With  respect  to  the  “ Grave  Poem  ” 
itself,  we  may  add  tliat  Mr.  J.  S.  Haw- 
kins, the  Editor  of  Ignoramus,  was  not 
aware  of  its  authorship,  and  was  deceived 
into  the  idea  that  it  was  really,  as  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  translated  from  the  Latin.  It 
was  one  of  tlie  witty  effusions  of  Richard 
Corbet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
of  Norwich,  then,  as  the  answer  described 
him,  a “ young  Oxford  scholar.’’ 

R.  H.  is  informed  that  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  still  retain  the  plates  of  their 
Vetusta  Monumenta:  though  they  sold 
those  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Archseo- 
logia,  together  with  the  stock  copies  of  the 
same  volumes,  a few  years  ago,  to  a book- 
seller. The  beautiful  plates  of  the  Bayeux 
T ipestrv  are  now  arranged  to  form  part  of 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Vetusta  5Ionu- 
menta;  but  w'e  have  ascertained  ou  in- 
quiry that  the  Society  has  not  at  present 
any  impressions  on  hand,  either  for  public 
sale  or  for  di5trihution  to  the  Fellows. 
We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent 
that  an  edition  of  the  plates  of  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  folded  into  a quarto  size,  would 
be  highly  acceptable  to  the  antiquarian 
world,  and  that  Dr.  Bruce’s  book  (uoticed 
in  our  present  Magazine)  is  likely  to  lead 
to  a demand  for  them.  They  might  be 
accom])anied  by  letter-press,  for  which 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Bruce,  and  of  other  com- 
petent members  of  the  Society,  might  pro- 
perly be  requested. 

The  late  Sir  Richard  Sutton  (of  whom 
a memoir  is  given  in  our  present  month’s 
Obituary)  has  left  10,000/.  a-year  to  his 
second  son,  Mr.  R.  Sutton,  of  Skeffington 
Hall;  40,000/.  to  each  of  his  youngest 
sons,  and  .'50,000/.  to  each  of  his  surviving 
daughters.  All  the  rest  of  his  immense 
property  goes  to  his  eldest  son.  It  is  said 
that  the  property  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Westminster,  alone  amounts  to 
40,000/.  a-year. 
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KONIGSMARK  ON  THE  STAGE. 


THERE  are  few  subjects  so  sus- 
ceptible of  dramatical  treatment  as 
that  of  which  the  Count  von  Kdnigs- 
mark  is  the  hero.  There  are  obvious 
reasons,  however,  why  the  Count  has 
not  made  his  appearance  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  His  name  is  unpleasantly 
associated  with  the  wife  of  the  first  of 
our  Brunswick  kings.  How  far  the 
intercourse  between  the  Count  and. 
Sophia  of  Zelle  extended  has  still  to 
be  ascertained.  The  published  cor- 
respondence which  is  said  to  have 
passed  between  them  would  serve  to 
prove  a discreditable  intimacy  perhaps, 
if  the  correspondence  itself  could  be 
relied  on.  Touching  this  matter,  how- 
ever, opinions  are  divided.  The  ma- 
jority may  be  said  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  lady  and  the  Count,  but  there 
is  a minority  who  ask  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  private  diary  of  Sophia, 
before  they  can  be  induced  to  accept 
this  correspondence  as  authentic,  or  to 
allow  that  it  proves  the  guilt  of  the 
lady  and  her  alleged  lover. 

But  even  allowing  that  the  letters 
published  in  Germany  are  authentic, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  read  without 
irretrievable  damage  to  the  reputation 
of  the  wife  of  George  L,  we  may, 
nevertheless,  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  put  in  doubt 
the  legitimacy  of  George  II.  The 
earliest  of  the  letters  is  subsetpient  in 
date  to  the  birth  of  that  prince,  and 
he  who  would  insinuate  (without  being 
supported  by  any  ground  of  proof) 
that  there  is  any  probability  of  the 
intercourse  having  existed  before  the 
marriage  of  Sophia  of  Zelle  with 
George  of  Hanover  must  be  either 
very  ill-disposed  towards  the  Bruns- 
wick family,  or  most  irretrievably  dull 
of  intellect. 


Still,  as  we  have  said,  the  story,  as  It 
stands,  is  one  full  of  dramatic  and 
startling  incidents.  There  is  a neg- 
lected wife,  with  an  indifferent  hus- 
band and  a handsome  friend  ; there  are 
an  intriguing  mistress,  plots  and  coun- 
terplots, stolen  meetings,  detection, 
and  mysterious  death.  The  materials 
for  a drama  are  all  here.  They  have 
been  left  unemployed  so  far  as  the 
English  stage  is  concerned.  Our 
neighbours  over  the  Channel  have 
made  almost  as  little  use  of  them. 
One  author  among  them,  however,  and 
he  of  no  mean  name,  Michel  Masson, 
has  at  length  worked  up  the  materials, 
and  represented  on  the  stage  of  the 
Vaudeville  a dramatised  version  of  the 
love-story  of  Sophia  of  Zelle  and  the 
gallant  Kdnigsmark,  under  the  title  of 
“Aimer  et  Mourir.”  The  piece  had 
scarcely  a siicces  d eatime^  but  the  author 
has  appealed  from  the  theatrical  critics 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  has  printed 
his  drama.  A few  paragraphs  may 
be  not  unfittingly  devoted  to  a con- 
sideration of  this  scenic  illustration  of 
a too-famous  story. 

The  author  introduces  us  to  a saloon 
of  a summer- palace  in  Hanover,  and 
from  a banquet  in  a neighbouring 
apartment  enter,  in  rather  effervescent 
gaiety.  Prince  George  (afterwards  our 
exemplary  George  1.),  his  friend  Frey- 
berg,  and  the  English  envoy.  Lord 
Rivers.  The  latter  speaks  little,  but 
drinks  much  ; — speaks  generally  to  the 
purpose,  and  follows  a water  regimen. 

The  persiflage  of  this  trio  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  Baroness  de  Walden. 
She  is  a lady  who  lives  on  the  most 
amicable  terms  with  her  husband — 
when  the  sea  is  between  them.  Her 
present  mission  is  to  present  a letter 
to  Prince  George  from  Sophia  Doro- 
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thea  his  wife.  The  latter  had  become 
ill  at  having  forced  upon  her  the 
prince’s  mistress  for  a lady  in  vraiting, 
and  the  amiable  George  refuses  to  en- 
tertain any  correspondence  with  so 
unreasonable  a consort. 

ivleanwhile  the  Count  de  Konigs- 
mark  procures  a little  amusement  for 
the  three  revellers  by  arresting  the 
Elector’s  courier,  and  robbing  him  of 
his  letters.  The  contents  of  the  bag 
are  openly  read,  and  each  reader  tinds 
something  wlilcli  astonishes  himself  or 
wounds  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  lis- 
teners. Kbnigsmark,  Vvdio  had  only 
been  released  from  arrest  that  day, 
discovers  that  he  owed  his  imprison- 
ment to  his  mistress,  the  Baroness  de 
AValden.  The  other  individuals  learn 
something  equally  gratifying,  ami  Kb- 
nigsmark, who  opens  a letter  v.’ritten 
by  So2)hia  Dorotliea  herself,  })laces  it 
again  in  the  bag,  by  order  of  the 
prince  her  husband,  Vv’ho  is  too  indif- 
ferent to  learn  its  contents.  This  fe- 
lonious amus/ment  being  exhausted, 
George  ami  i'reyberg  carry  oif  the 
recalcitrant  Rivers  to  the  bottle,  while 
Kbnigsmark  is  left  to  close  the  Ixag, 
which  is  weekly  despatched  to  the 
Elector  that  he  may  peruse  all  the 
epistles  before  they  are  forwarded  to 
their  destination  ! The  letter  from 
Sophia  Dorothea  is  addressed  to  her 
mother;  amh  to  insure  its  proper  de- 
livery, Kbrnig^nuirk  steals  It  f om  the 
bag,  ami  purs  it  in  his  pocket. 

A s-  '.ne  of  lovers’  <piarrels  follows 
between  the  Count  ami  the  Baroiu'ss, 
in  which  there  is  little  <llgnity,  but  in 
which  the  lady  informs  the  cavalier 
that  shiO  had  caused  him  to  be  arro.-ted 
for  debt,  out  of  jealousy,  and  that,  if 
he  ever  dared  love  any  huly  but  her- 
self, the  con.se([ueriC!''s  would  be  tcr- 
riidc.  The  Count  leaves  her  with  tlie 
counsel  tln.t  the  next  time  she  mahes 
a captivar  of  him  she  had  bettrr  be 
sure  that  the  gaoler  has  not  a pretty 
daughter.  ^Vit!l  this  Parthian  dart, 
the  Count  leaves  the  stage  ; and  .So[)hia 
Dorothea  enters,  remarking  on  the  rc- 
tii  iiig  Com'.t,  that  he  has  been  leading 
a disreputa^  le  life  ut  court  for  full 
three  montlis,  and  that  she  can  no 
longer  recall  with  pleasure  the  me- 
mory of  the  childhood  they  had  passed 
together.  ” For  liim,”  says  Sophia,  “all 
is  dead ; and  for  me,  lie  has  hdasted 
everything.”  Between  the  leelings  iii- 
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dicated  by  this  oracular  phrase  and 
those  of  contempt  for  a wretched  hus- 
band whose  conduct  to  her  is  a daily - 
renewed  outrage,  the  poor  princess 
has  but  one  eager  desire,-— that  of 
being  permitted  to  visit  her  mother  at 
Zelle.  To  accomplish  this  desire,  she 
applies  to  the  Elector,  a very  dignified 
and  dull  personage  in  the  author’s 
hands,  and  very  little  resembling  the 
“ tinsel  Louis  XiV.”  who  coarsely  imi- 
tated in  Hanover  the  vices  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  Elector  sees  in  the  desire 
of  the  princess  nothing  more  than 
a demand  to  be  separated  from  her 
husband,  for  whose  villanies  the  good 
gentleman  thinks  she  exhibits  too 
scant  a charity,  and  he  remarks  that 
for  both  parties  a divorce  w'ould  be 
preferable.  Sophia  is  by  no  means 
startleb,  not  even  when  the  Elector 
adds  that  a divorce  cannot  be  founded 
on  an  aniicalde  arrangement,  but  must 
bo  based  on  a sentence  which  strikes 
a guilty  person,  and  restores  independ- 
ence to  the  one  who  has  been  out- 
raged. With  this  legal  dcrinitiou  in 
her  mind,  the  princess  proceeds  to 
seek  her  husband,  to  ask  of  him  the 
permission  which  had  been  gently  set 
aside  by  the  Elector.  She  is  prepared 
to  act,  let  the  marital  decision  be  what 
it  may. 

Whilst  sh.c  is  seeking  this  interview, 
llie  Elector  has  a sharp  exchange  of 
smart  .-ayings  with  tlie  Baron  de  Wad- 
don,  wiio  has  abandoned  his  ambas- 
sadorial [lost  at  London  In  consequence 
of  Ills  jealousy  resjiecting  tlie  atten- 
tions of  Krinigsmai'k  to  the  Baroness. 
Kiiuigsmark  liimsclf  politely  defies  the 
Baron  to  single  combat,  in  presence  of 
the  Elector;  and  in  the  same  presence 
the  water-drinking  Rivers  appears 
half-intoxicatod  with  champagne,  and 
Rrince  George  stupidly  sleepy  under 
similar  sprigiitly  intlucnee.  Rivers 
betrays  a state  secret  by  confidentially 
announcing  that  Queen  Anne  would 
hove  chosen  Prince  George  for  her 
successor  long  ere  this  had  he  only 
been  Turk  enough  to  take  more  wives 
than  one.  This  is  a new  idea  in 
English  history.  iMcanwhile,  that  one 
wife  has  despatched  a letter  to  the 
Prince  which  bears  his  mistress’s  seal. 
Tills  alone  induces  him  to  open  it,  and 
Kbnigsmark  is  engaged  in  reading  it 
aloud,  when  Sophia  enters.  She  reads 
the  letter  herself,  which  contains  anelo- 
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quent  appeal  to  George  for  regard  and 
protection  amid  the  temptations  to 
which  she  will  be  exposed  by  his  pro- 
claimed absence.  At  the  close  she 
looks  at  him  to  observe  the  effect  of 
her  appeal,  and  sees  him  stretched 
fast  asleep  in  the  easiest  of  arm-chairs. 
It  was  just  the  “situation”  at  which 
an  act  could  fittingly  end ; and  down 
comes  the  “ drop  ” accordingly. 

The  second  act  is  a bustling  one, 
but  without  very  much  advancing 
matters.  The  Princess  is  seen  sur- 
rounded by  lier  ladies,  and  not  listen- 
ing to  the  books  which  arc  read  to 
her  : among  others,  one  in  which  there 
are  anecdotes  of  the  bravery,  gallantry, 
and  other  dashing  virtues  of  this  Count 
Kdnigsmark,  whose  name  is  continu- 
ally being  sounded  in  the  ears  the 
desolate  Sr-phia  Dorothea.  She  has 
not,  however,  been  so  desolate  as  to 
be  inactive.  She  has  had  leisure  to 
make  arrangements  with  lier  mother, 
fur  whom  an  unknown  confidant  acts, 
who  has  arranged  a method  of  escape, 
but  who  recpiesLs  a brief  interview 
with  the  Princess  herself,  in  order  to 
have  a mutual  understandiug  upon 
the  rather  perilous  subject.  It  is  set- 
tled that  the  champion,  who  is  to  be 
known  among  the  courtiers  by  an 
orange  ribbon  on  Ills  shoulder,  shall 
be  introduced  to  Sophia  liy  a con- 
fidant, whom  he  is  to  recognise  by  the 
pink  bow  in  her  stomacher.  In  the 
most  tlramatic,  but  by  no  means  the 
most  original,  scene  in  the  drama, 
Kunigsmtirk  and  the  Baroness  sec, 
each  on  the  other,  the  requisite  sign. 
ATith  these  facilities  for  carrying  out 
the  plot  further,  the  esca[)e  of  the 
Princess  is  arranged.  She  is  to  p:iss 
through  the  garden  of  the  Baroness’s 
dwelling,  'where  Kiinigsmark  is  to  place 
a very  neces-ary  key,  enter  a carriage 
in  waiting  for  her  in  a neighbouring 
wood,  and  gallop  off  to  Zello,  wdth  IG'i- 
nlgsniark  for  her  cornier.  The  Baron 
de  Walden,  however,  who  is  on  the 
alert,  and  sus[>ects  that  the  Count’s 
activity  has  something  to  do  with  the 
Baroness,  causes  Khuigsuiark  to  be 
fired  ujmn  in  the  garden,  and  very 
complacently  announces  his  death. 
There  is  great  confusion  among  those 
concerned  in  the  plot,  who  are  assem- 
bled in  a crowded  saloon,  where  high 
play  is  going  on,  and  where  Sophia  is 
mourning  the  fhll  of  her  champion, 


when,  on  a question  being  addressed 
by  the  Elector  to  one  of  the  jilayers, 
the  latter  turns  round  to  reply,  and, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  Baron,  and 
the  delight  of  one  or  two  others,  lo ! 
it  is  Kdaigsmark  himself!  He  is  as 
gay  as  ever,  courage  in  his  heart,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  buck-sliot  in  his 
bosom.  When  the  guests  are  all  gone, 
the  Count  is  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Luckily,  he  <liscovers  a hand- 
kerchief left  by  the  Princess,  and  he  is 
thrusting  it  inside  his  waistcoat  to 
staunch  his  bleeding  wound,  when  So- 
phia enters,  witnesses  the  action,  and, 
while  she  asks  for  her  ’kerchief,  de- 
voutly hopes  he  will  keep  it  wliere  it  is. 
Indeed,  the  gallant  Count  liimself  states 
that  the  article  in  (|uostion  is  then  in 
such  a cou'lltiou  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  restore  it  to  the  lady. 
How  he  manages  to  stand  and  talk 
very  high-llown  sentiments  while  lie 
has  a wound  In  his  breast  nearly  as  deep 
as  a well,  auvl  not  quite  so  wide  as  a 
cliurch'dour,  is  something  miraculous. 
But  “never  luiiul,”  he  says  to  the 
Princess,  “ the  blood  which  1 am  losing 
has  unsealed  my  eyes,  and  opened  my 
soul  to  the  Intluencc  of  noble  thoughts. 

( )h,  how  sweet  a thing  then  is  <levoted 
sacrifice ! Scarcely  have  my  lips 
ta&ted  this  delicious  cup,  when  I find 
myself  intoxicated  by  a sentiment 
hitherto  unknow’n  to  me.  Is  it  mis- 
fortune and  virtue  wliieli  I thus  love  ? 
Is  it  this  pure  victim  'i  Then  I love 
virtue  as  a woman,  and  I adore  you 
as  a siiiiU.”  It  is  impossible  to  decline 
being  rcsmiod  by  such  a man,  and 
accordingly  fifi'  llics  tlie  wife  of  Prince 
George,  on  her  way  to  her  mother. 
But,  luckily  for  tlie  audience,  who 
hitherto  have  not  found  the  history  ex- 
ceedingly lively,  (he  Prince  himself, 
on  his  retai  n from  a little  tour,  sees  a 
lady  ill  a carriage  in  a ivoorl,  and 
orders  it  to  be  driven  to  the  residence 
of  Kdaigsmark.  Sophia  fancies  her 
champion  has  betrayedi  her,  and  orders 
the  coachman  back  to  court,  where, 
in  fail  assembly,  she  unveils  h.erself, 
and  is  exceedingly  unhappy  between 
doubt,  di.-appointiiient,  and  exposure 
to  night-air.  Amid  a diarming  family 
([uarrel,  however,  she  discovers  that 
Kduig'Uiark  has  not  been  untrue  to 
her,  and  she  the  more  readily  consents 
to  sign  terms  of  an  amicably-arranged 
separation  from  her  husband,  who  is 
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delighted  to  get  rid  of  her ; and  Ko- 
nigsmark,  who  has  reason  to  believe 
that  Sophia  is  tolerably  deep  in  love 
with  him,  is  in  ecstacy  when  requested 
to  escort  the  lady  to  Zelle. 

Up  to  this  point  there  has  been, 
after  a certain  fashion,  the  develope- 
ment  of  “ love  f ’ the  last  act  is  the 
illustration  of  “death.”  This  is  cer- 
tainly accomplished  in  the  most  tragi- 
comical way  possible.  We  all  know 
that  facts  are  difficult  to  be  got  at ; 
and  perhaps  there  never  was  greater 
difficulty  than  in  the  very  case  of  the 
denouement,  or  rather  catastrophe,  of 
the  story  of  Sophia-Dorothea.  F or 
want  of  facts  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
assertion,  and  some,  too,  of  a very 
tough  nature.  There  is  the  corre- 
spondence to  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  life  of  Sophia-Dorothea, 
published  some  years  ago  by  Col- 
burn. There  is  the  correspondence 
moi’e  recently  published  in  Germany, 
in  which  some  place  implicit  conti- 
dence  and  condemn  the  lady,  while 
others  look  upon  it  as  stilted  nullity 
or  cunning  forgery.  One  individual 
alone,  we  believe,  has  gone  a step  be- 
yond this  latter  correspondence,  and 
has  slipped  into  an  argument  the  only 
logical  conclusion  of  which  is,  that  we 
are  not  under  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick at  all,  but  under  that  of  Kdnigs- 
mark.  It  is,  however,  a satisfaction 
to  think  that  either  way  the  dynasty 
would  be  safe,  and  moreover  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous stupidity,  or  the  most  stupid 
mischief,  to  induce  a belief  that 
George  II.  could  have  been  a son  of 
Kdnigsmark ; although  we  do  not  for- 
get that,  according  to  Walpole,  ‘-young 
Kdnigsmark”  was  a sobriquet  given  to 
that  prince  when  he  tirst  came  over  to 
England.  But  of  all  the  interpreters 
of  the  mysterious  story,  and  the  more 
mysterious  death,  of  Kdnigsmark,  in 
its  connection  with  Sophia-Dorothea, 
not  one  has  given  it  such  an  extraor- 
dinary version  as  M.  Michel  iMasson, 
in  the  drama  which  so  many  English 
visitors  in  Baris  had  the  satistaction  of 
seeing  “ damned  ” last  September  at 
the  Vaudeville.  We  must  premise  that 
throughout  the  piece  he  makes  Prince 
George  a very  poor  but  not  a very 
spiritless  husband.  We  should,  per- 
haps, rather  say  a very  indilferent 
husband,  but  a not  altogether  spirit- 
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less  man.  The  Prince  is  made  to  re- 
mark to  his  wife,  that,  if  he  has  not  had 
much  respect  for  the  wedding-ring  on 
his  wife’s  finger,  he  could  wield  the 
sword  under  his  own  hand,  if  it  were 
needed  to  be  drawn  for  her  protec- 
tion. This  is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of 
old  Jack  Verbruggen,  the  husband  of 
the  actress.  “D—  me,”  he  used  to 
say,  “ I don’t  value  my  wife  myself  a 
pin,  but  I iviil  have  her  respected  by 
others.”  George  is,  in  this  drama, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  consort,  but, 
as  he  has  not  failed  to  observe  that 
the  wretched  old  Elector  has  been  mur- 
muring about  vengeance  and  crime 
and  courts  of  ecclesiastical  law  and 
divoi’ce,--he,  with  a very  calm  imper- 
tinence, requests  his  wife  to  be  good 
enough  to  inform  him,  if  by  chance 
she  has  committed  any  deed  likely  to 
bring  upon  her  the  consequence  hinted 
at  by  his  excellent  father.  The  lady 
is  all  indignation,  and  protests  that  in 
thought  and  act  she  is  irreproachable ; 
which  is  not  exactly  the  case.  With 
this  protest  George  is  satisfied,  but  he 
leaves  the  Elector  to  work  out  his 
design— of  proving  a guilty  inter- 
course between  the  Count  and  Sophia, 
and,  by  procuring  a divorce  between 
Sophia  and  George,  enable  the  latter 
to  marry  no  less  a personage  than  our 
own  Gueen  Anne.  The  great  object 
then  is  to  get  the  Count  and  lady 
together  at  an  unseemly  hour,  dis- 
cover them,  kill  the  Count,  divorce  the 
lady,  and  give  George  an  additional 
chance  of  becoming  King  of  England, 
by  espousing  him  to  the  Anna  of  our 
poets  of  something  more  than  a cen- 
tury and  a half  ago.  Of  this  startling 
catastrophe  we  will  give  M.  ^lasson’s 
version  ; our  readers  may  find  some 
amusement  in  comparing  it  with  the 
various  accounts  now  before  the  public. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  state  previously, 
that  Kdnigsmark  has  been  drawn  to 
the  apartment  of  the  Princess  by  means 
of  a Ibrged  note  of  invitation ; and  he 
remarks  that,  although  all  Ithe'  doors 
seem  eager  to  open  to  him  on  his  way, 
they  were  all  closed  and  locked  as 
soon  as  he  has  passed  through  them. 
When  he  appears  on  the  threshold  of 
Sophia’s  room,  the  Princess  exclaims, 
“ You  here  !”  and  the  following  scene 
ensues  : — 

K.  You  must  have  reckoned  on  seeing 
me,  Madam. 
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S.  How  so  ? 

K.  Did  you  not,  yourself,  invite  me  ? 

S.  I! 

K.  {Showing  a letter)  Is  not  this  in 
your  handwriting? 

S'.  {Looking  at  the  envelope)  Certainly; 
it  is  the  reply  which  was  to  be  delivered 
to  you  by  Blum. 

K.  I received  it  this  evening,  in  the 
envelope  of  the  letter  addressed  to  your 
mother. 

S.  Ah! — the  Prince’s  words  ! I had  not 
before  comprehended  them. 

K.  What  were  his  words  ? 

iS.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  by  this  invita- 
tion, you  have  been  drawn  into  a snare. 
They  rc/sA  to  discover  us  together  at  night, 
in  my  apartment. 

K.  But,  with  what  end  in  view  ? 

(S'.  The  policy  of  the  Elector  would  have 
Prince  George  disengaged  from  any  matri- 
monial bond,  lie  cannot  be  so  but  by 
accusing  me  of  a crime  ; and  they  are 
resolved  that  I shall  be  guilty. 

K.  Oh,  no ; no,  Madam  ! This  is  im- 
possible ! 

(S'.  At  this  very  moment  a council  is 
assembling  to  judge  me. 

K.  Aud  they  have  thought  me  so  base 
that  I could  not  defend  you ! 

(S'.  It  is  your  death  tliat  v.dll  be  my  ac- 
cusation. Even  now  the  captain  of  the 
guard  is  assembling  his  men,  who  will 
murder  you  on  leaving  this  place. 

K.  George  is  not  their  accomplice  ; 
and  througli  tlie  assassins  I shall  be  able 
to  reach  him. 

(S'.  Remain  here.  In  accepting  your 
protection  I have  reckoned  on  the  hojiour 
of  a gentleman — by  corning  hither,  you 
have  yielded  to  a generous  sentiment.  I 
thank  you  for  it ; and  there  is  my  hand. 
We  are  not  guilty  ; and  it  is  in  presence 
of  my  whole  liousehold  that  we  must  be 
found  together.  {She  rings.) 

K.  Noble  heart ! I was  not  mistaken 
in  it ! 

(S'.  No  one  comes  ! {Rings  again)  Still 
no  one  ? 

K.  The  lights  in  the  neighbouring  apart- 
ment are  e.xtinguished  ! 

(S'.  Listen  ! 

K.  The  door,  too,  is  closed. 

(S'.  Hark  '.—-Footsteps  in  the  gallery  ! 

K.  Yes.  They  apj)roach. 

(S'.  The  rattle  of  arras  ! Philip,  it  is 
death!  {With  fervour)  Philip,  I love 
you  ! 

Tills  udiiiissioii  hardly  agrees  with 
the  lady’s  assertion  to  her  husband, 
theut  she  was  irreproachable  in  word 
and  deed.  However  this  may  be,  she 
has  no  sooner  made  the  tender  decla- 
ration than  the  Baron  enters,— he  who 


hated  Kdnigsmark,  less  for  the  reason 
that  he  believed  the  Count  loved  his 
wife  than  that  he  knew  his  wife  loved 
the  Count.  Sophia  shrieks,  “ It  is  your 
enemy !” 

K.  It  is  the  Elector  who  sends  you  ? 

B.  Yes,  the  Elector  who  confided  to  ray 
hatred  the  task  of  discovering  you  here, 
dead  or  alive.  But  if  1 have  undertaken 
this  mission  it  is  that  a crime  may  be 
avoided;  accept  the  combat  which  I offer 
you.  Kill  me.  Count,  aud  you  will  yet 
have  time  to  escape  diat  door. 

K.  (Draws.) — Be  '*  -o  i if  so  it  must 
be.  {He  utters  a siuu'  a cry)  Ah  ! 

S.  Oh ! I know  what  has  happened ; 
it  is  his  wound  which  has  re-opened. 

K.  The  aim  was  well  taken.  I am  not 
destined  to  kill  you,  Baron  ; but,  if  you 
Lave  any  nobility  of  lieart,  you  will  not 
allow  my  presence  here  to  accuse  the 
Princess  ; I can  no  longer  walk.  Lead  me 
hence.  I must  not  die  here  ! 

S.  I will  not  leave  you  thus,  without 
aid. 

B.  Call  no  one,  INIadam;  it  would  be 
your  ruin. 

(S'.  What  matter  if  I be  lost,  if  he  but 
only  lives  ? 

A'.  Lead  me  hence  ! Load  me  hence  ! 
What  matter  if  I die,  if  she  be  only 
saved  ? 

A pretty  little  confusion  ensues  of 
projects  that  come  to  nothing.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all,  Prince  George  and 
numerous  followers  enter  with  a world 
of  light,  but  Ivbnigsmark  has  just  had 
time  to  hide  himself  behind  some 
curtains  concealing  a window,  which, 
in  the  first  act,  the  sober  Rivers  could 
not  look  from,  without  shuddering  at 
the  precipice  below.  Here  is  the 
finale 

The  Baroness.  He  is  here; — but  where? 

George.  Madam,  I have  just  heard  that 
an  abominable  conspiracy  had  been  planned 
against  you;  and  I will  not  be  an  accom- 
plice in  it.  {A  movement  behmd  the  cur- 
tain ; it  is  remarked  by  the  Baroness,  who 
follows  the  looks  of  Sophia,  and  observes 
her  emotion.) 

Baroness.  He  is  there  ! 

George.  1 come  liere,  in  presence  of 
all,  to  offer  you  the  two  thrones  which 
await  me.  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
you.  Madam?  You  turn  pale;  you  can 
scarcely  stand. 

Baroness  {eagerly).  The  Princess  needs 
air  ! 

George.  You  are  right.  {He  dratvs  open 
the  curtain.  Stupe/action  of  Sophia  and 
the  Baroness  at  the  disappearance  of 
Kanigsmark.) 
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Baroness.  {To  Sophia,  who  gazes  at  her 
fixedly.')  He  has  puuished  himself  in  saving 
you  1 

Sophia  {fainting).  Ah  ; tlie  precipice  ! 
{Falls  upon  the  couch.) 

Baroness  {aside).  Dead  for  her  sake! 

Probably  there  was  never  anytliing 
more  absurd  than  this  put  upon  the 
stage.  How  the  dead  body  of  Kbnigs- 
mark,  found  beneath  the  window  of  a 
room  whicli  he  was  said  to  liave  entered 
with  guilty  intentions,  could  prove 
that  he  had  not  been  in  the  room  at 
all,  we  leave  to  Allchel  Masson  to  de- 
termine. The  charming  part  of  the 
subject,  however,  to  ourselves,  as  part 
of  the  audience,  was  to  find  that  the 
whole  thing  was  accepted  as  part  and 
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parcel  of  the  history  of  the  wife  of 
George  the  First.  The  credulity  on 
this  point  was  exquisite;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  persuade  those  near  us  that 
in  this  respect  the  author  had  taken 
the  very  utmost  latitude  of  licence. 
But  then,  after  all,  he  was  only  a di’a- 
matist ; and  even  as  dramatist  he  has 
taken  less  licence  than  the  anonymous 
English  writer  who,  as  we  have  said, 
in  his  eagerness  to  destroy  an  adver- 
sary, tumbled  into  a suggestion  which 
tended  to  bastardize  the  illustrious  line 
of  Brunswick  in  England.  Why,  our 
own  contributor  “ The  Modern  Jaco- 
bite” vrould  not  be  grateful  to  him  for 
so  irretrievably  dunce-like  a sugges- 
tion. 


ATH ENcE  C ANTABRIGTENSES. 


WE  believe  there  can  be  no  dispute 
that  a book  devoted  to  the  Illustration 
of  the  biography  of  the  authors,  and 
other  eminent  men  who  have  been 
members  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  a desideratum  in  our  national 
literature  which  ought  to  be  supplied, 
though  no  doubt  every  succeeding 
year  adds  to  the  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking. 

At  present  the  only  publications  of 
a comprehensive  character  to  which 
refereiu'c  can  bo  made  on  this  special 
subject  arc,  the  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity, by  Edmund  Carter  (Loudon, 
8vo.  17d;});  Wilson’s  Memorabilia 
Cantabrigim  (London,  8vo.  ISOd);  the 
History  of  the  University  and  Col- 
leges, by  Mr.  George  Hyer  (London, 
2 vols.  8vo.  1814);  the  work  with  a 
similar  title  published  by  the  late  jMr. 
Ackermann  (London,  2 vols.  4to. 
181d);  and  the  Memorials  of  Cam'- 
bridge  (London,  2 vols.  8vo.  1.S41-2). 

Edmund  Carter's  biographical  ma- 
terials were  supplied  by  the  llev. 
Kobert  Smyth  of  Woodston,  who 
wrote  a bad  hand,  and,  as  Mr.  Carter 
was  an  imperfectly-educated  school- 
master, the  result  was  a series  of 
strange,  absurd,  and  provoking  blun- 
ders. Mr.  Wilson’s  book  is  not  better 
than,  if  so  good  as.  Carter’s.  iMr.  Dyer’s 
is  very  badly  arranged,  discursive,  and 
unequal ; and  not  at  all  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  talents, 
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studious  habits,  ample  leisure,  and  un- 
doubted love  of  his  subject.  Of  the 
^Memorials  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
biograidiical  details  occupy,  and  were 
intended  to  occupy,  merely  a subordi- 
nate place.  Upon  the  whole  the  book 
published  by  Air.  Ackermann  is,  we 
consifler,  the  best ; though  many  of 
the  errors  of  its  precursr)rs  are  re- 
})eated,  and  it  has  some  peculiarly  its 
own.  None  of  the  above  work.s  are 
on  a scale  to  satisfy  the  just  require- 
ments of  the  curious  inquirer  into  the 
biogra[)hy  of  the  university. 

No  doubt,  as  respects  some  par- 
ticular colleges,  more  ample  informa- 
tion has  been  published  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  works  we 
have  enumerated. 

Mr.  IMasters’s  Hlstoiy  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College  (Cambridge,  4to.  17d8) 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  as  respects 
the  members  of  the  old  house.  It  was 
republished  and  continued  (London, 
4to.  1831)  by  the  late  IMaster,  Dr. 
Lamb,  who  unfortunately  has  omitted 
many  of  Mr.  iMasters’s  biographical 
notices,  so  that,  for  a complete  history 
of  the  college,  both  the  old  and  the 
new  e<litions  of  Masters  are  essential. 
Dr.  Lamb  has  confined  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  members  of 
the  foundation,  and  we  therefore  look 
in  vain  in  his  work  for  biographical 
notices  of  Kit  I\Iarlowe,  Stukeley,  and 
Gough. 
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The  volume  of  Alumni  Etonenses, 
published  by  Harwood  (Birmingham, 
4to.  1797),  supplies  many  particulars 
respecting  the  members  of  King’s  col- 
lege. It  contains,  however,  some  strik- 
ing inaccuracies,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a much  more  ample  and  satis- 
factory work  on  the  subject,  by  An- 
thony Allen,  esq.  Master  in  Chancery, 
and  sometime  Fellow  of  King’s  (who 
died  in  1754),.  exists  in  manuscript 
(one  copy  being  at  King’s  college,  an- 
other at  Eton,  and  a third  being  given 
by  him  to  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow).  Har- 
wood’s work  is  confined  to  those  mem- 
bers of  King’s  who  were  on  the  founda- 
tion, and  consequently  excludes  such 
men  as  Cole  and  Horace  Walpole. 

Much  valuable  information  respect- 
ing many  members  of  Trinity  college 
will  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of 
Welch’s  Alumni  Westmonasterienses 
(London,  royal  Svo.  185.3),  a work 
introduced  to  our  readers’  notice  in 
our  Magazine  for  June,  1853,  but  as 
yet  not  so  extensively  known  as  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be. 

Bishop  Wren’s  Historical  Account 
of  the  Masters  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and 
List  of  the  Fellows  of  that  Society, 
printed  with  the  fifth  volume  of  Le- 
land’s  Collectanea,  ed.  1770,  and  again, 
with  amplifications,  in  Hawes  and 
Loder’s  History  of  Framlingham 
(Woodbridge,  4to.  1798),  must  also  be 
mentioned. 

We  may  allude  also  to  the  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  Margaret  profes- 
sors and  preachers  contained  in  Mr. 
Baker’s  edition  of  Bishop  Fisher’s 
Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Lady  i\Iar- 
garet  (London,  12mo.  1708),  repub- 
lished with  continuation  and  additions 
by  Dr.  Hyraers  (Cambridge,  12mo. 
1840). 

Mr.  Strype,  in  a letter  to  Ralph 
Thoresby,  dated  4th  August,  1709, 
remarks 

I perceive  you  have  had  the  use  of 
some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Sampson.* 
While  he  was  alive  he  would  have  put  me 
upon  a task  to  write  the  history  of  the 
eminent  men,  and  especially  writers,  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  told  me 
he  had  made  great  collections  that  would 


be  serviceable  that  way.  There  is  one  of 
Cambridge  now,  an  able  man,  that  had 
been  making  collections  divers  years  for 
that  purpose.  I wish  he  had  the  perusal 
of  those  papers.  He  is  now  in  London, 
and,  if  I knew  in  whose  hands  Dr.  Samp- 
son’s manuscripts  were,  T would  endeavour 
to  procure  thosecoilections  for  Iumtouse.t 

The  able  man  to  whom  Strype  refers 
was,  no  doubt,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baker, 
of  St.  John’s  college.  Drake,  in  his 
Eboracum,!  says  that  a history  of  the 
Cambridge  writers  was  much  expected 
from  Mr.  Baker,  whom  he  with  great 
justice  designates  as  “ that  great  anti- 
quary.” It  may  be  doubted  however 
whether  Mr.  Baker  ever  purposed  such 
a work.  Certain  it  is  that  in  a letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  Rawlins,  of  Pophill, 
dated  23rd  August,  1735,  the  following 
passage  occurs  : 

To  your  inquiry  concerning  Athense 
Cantahrigienses  I can  give  you  no  sure 
account,  only  it  is  certain  hir.  Richard- 
son is  making  collections  towards  such  a 
work,  and  I have  furnished  him  with  some- 
what tow^ards  this  college.  § 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  iVIr. 
Baker’s  valuable  MS.  collections  (un- 
fortunately divided  between  the  British 
Museum  and  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge)  contain  much  which 
may  be  made  very  serviceable  in  the 
compilation  of  an  Athenae  Cantabri- 
gienses. 

Mr.  jMorris  Drake  Morris,  a fellow- 
commoner  of  Trinity  college,  compiled 
lives  of  the  most  illustrious  men  edu- 
cated in  the  university  from  the  founda- 
tion thereof  unto  the  year  1715,  col- 
lected from  Bale,  Pits,  Fuller,  Lloyd, 
Wood,  Calamy,  Walker,  (See.  in  two 
volumes.  The  first  volume,  containing 
534  pages,  comprises  the  lives  of  the 
archlaishops  and  bishops  educated  at 
Cambridge,  with  a complete  inde.x  of 
names  and  a very  large  number  of  en- 
graved portraits ; the  second  volume 
contains  the  lives  of  learned  men  in 
general,  and  is  entitled  Athenm  Can- 
tabrigienses.  This  is  a very  large  vo- 
lume, but  only  319  pages  are  filled. 
There  are  a few  portraits,  and  it  has 
an  index  containing  the  names  of  those 
intended  to  be  mentioned,  as  well  as 


* Henry  Sampson,  M.D.  ejected  from  a Fellowship  at  Pembroke  Hall  for  non- 
conformity 16{)2,  and  who  died  about  1705. 
f Thoresby ’s  Letters,  ii.  191. 

t P.  378.  § Masters’s  Life  of  Baker,  p.  31. 
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of  those  whose  lives  are  given.  These 
manuscripts  he  gave  to  Lord  Harley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  Harleian  collection 
(Xos.  7176  and  7177). 

Dr.  William  Richardson,  Master  of 
Emmanuel  college  (1736 — 1775),  the 
learned  editor  of  Bishop  Godwin’s 
De  Prtesulibus  (and  the  gentleman 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Baker),  made  col- 
lections for  Athense  Cantabrigienses  in 
a folio  volume  without  an  index,  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (Ff.  3,  32).  The  number 
of  persons  noticed  by  Dr.  Richardson 
is  only  about  350.  So  far  as  these  col- 
lections extend  they  will  be  service- 
able, as  Dr.  Richardson  was  fastidi- 
ously accurate.  Their  general  utility 
is,  however,  diminished  by  the  use  of 
short-hand  and  of  symbols  not  easily 
interpreted.  Cole  used  Dr.  Richard- 
son’s collections,  but  could  not  master 
the  stenography.  It  is  supposed  that 
Dr.  Richardson  made  other  collections 
on  the  subject,  which  have  been  lost 
or  dispersed. 

The  !MSS.  of  the  Rev.  William  Cole, 
bequeathed  to  the  British  ^luseum, 
undoubtedly  contain  the  most  exten- 
sive materials  on  this  subject  known 
to  be  extant,  yet  they  require  to  be 
used  with  no  little  caution  and  discri- 
mination. He  had  preposterous  pre- 
judices and  a morbid  appetite  for 
slander  and  gossip.  Of  tliose  whose 
names  he  has  recorded  many  are  ob- 
scure, or  unworthy  of  revival ; others 
cannot  be  clearly  connected  with  Cam- 
bridge, and  some  undoubtedly  belong 
exclusively  to  Oxford.  It  must  also 
be  added,  that  much  which  Mr.  Cole 
has  with  such  commendable  industry 
gathered  together  has  become  of  se- 
condary importance,  i)y  the  publica- 
tion since  his  day  of  more  extensive 
and  accurate  information  in  various 
biographical, bibliographical,  and  topo- 
graphical works  of  established  merit 
and  generally  recognised  utility. 

The  publication  of  an  Athena?  Can- 
tabrigienses was  one  of  tiie  projects  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  which  jMr.  Halliwell 
sent  a communication  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society  (3  IMay, 
1852),  in  which  he  stated  he  despaired, 
for  the  present,  of  the  [troduction  of 
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such  a work,  and  suggested  the  publi- 
cation of  a limited  impression  of  Cole’s 
manuscript  Athens.*  This  occasioned 
another  communication  to  the  Society 
(18  April,  1853),  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  of  Caius  College.f  Mr. 
Smith  considered  Mr.  Halliwell  took 
too  desponding  a view  of  the  matter ; 
and,  after  pointing  out  the  most  pal- 
pable sources  of  information,  strongly 
pressed  the  resident  members  of  the 
university  to  . turn  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  and,  by  the  publication  of 
the  work,  raise  an  enduring  memorial 
to  the  honour  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

We  have  now  great  satisfaction  in 
announcing  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  the 
University  and  Town  of  Cambridge, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Thompson 
Cooper,  have  been  for  some  time  past 
engaged  in  arranging  materials  with  a 
view  to  the  publication  of  a work  illus- 
trative of  the  biography  of  the  univer- 
sity on  a scale  commensurate  with  the 
importance  and  interest  of  the  subject. 
The  plan  is  very  lucidly  indicated  in  a 
letter  from  iMr.  C.  H.  Cooper  to  a 
friend,  an  extract  from  which  we  sub- 
join 

“ I have  long,  and  particularly  of 
late,  contemplated  the  practicability  of 
compiling  an  Athena?  Cantabrigienses. 
The  materials  already  available,  or 
which  may  be  obtained  without  much 
difliculty,  arc  ample.  I am  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  dispose<l  to  underrate  the 
dithculties  which  such  a work  involves, 
but  I am  inclined  to  believe  they  are 
not  of  an  insuperable  character. 

“ In  sketching  a plan  of  the  work, 
the  following  points  occur  : 

“ The  year  1500,  as  being  the  period 
adopted  by  Anthony  a Wood  in  his 
Athenas  Oxonienses,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  in  detail,  appears  a suitable  time 
of  commencement. 

“The  work  should,  I think,  include 
notices  of  all  academics  of  the  follow- 
ing classes : 

(i.)  Authors. 

(ii.)  Bishops. 

(iii.)  Persons  who  filled  import- 
ant ofiices  in  the  state,  were 
employed  as  diplomatists,  or 
have  been  otherwise  distin- 
guished in  political  life. 


Athen/^  Cantabrigienses. 


* Communications  to  Cambridge  Antiq.  Soc.  i.  49. 


t Ibid.  65. 
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(iv.)  Persons  exposed  to  suffer- 
ing for  religious  or  political 
opinions. 

(v.)  Judges  and  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  the  civil  or  common 
law. 

(vi.)  Persons  eminent  for  success 
in  tuition  either  in  the  uni- 
versities or  schools. 

(vii.)  Physicians. 

(viii.)  Artists  and  Musicians. 

(ix.)  Eminent  Benefactors  to  the 
public. 

“Three  various  modes  of  arrange- 
ment suggested  themselves : 

(i.)  Alphabetically.  The  most 
convenient  undoubtedly  for  re- 
ference, but  nearly  useless  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  most 
unpleasant  and  repulsive  to  the 
general  reader. 

(ii.)  By  colleges.  But  in  many, 
especially  the  earlier  cases,  the 
colleges  are  unknown  or  uncer- 
tain, and  even  in  comparatively 
recent  times  degrees  have  been 
conferred  on  persons  who  are 
not  recorded  as  of  any  parti- 
cular college  (I  may  instance 
Nicolson  archbishop  of  Cashel; 
Warburton  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter ; John  Dyer,  the  author  of 
the  Fleece ; and  Boyce,  the 
great  musical  composer).  In 
other  cases  (minute  researches 
are  constantly  adding  to  the 
number),  eminent  persons  have 
been  of  two,  three,  and  even 
four  colleges. 

(iii.)  Chronologically,  the  date  of 
death  when  known  or  capable 
of  calculation  being  adopted, 
and  in  the  few  remaining  cases 
the  latest  date  at  which  the 
party  is  known  to  have  been 
living.  There  are  some  obvious 
advantages  attending  this  mode 
of  arrangement.  The  work  will 
be  better  adapted  for  conti- 
nuous perusal.  If,  from  any 
cause,  the  progress  of  the  work 


be  suspended,  the  portion  ac- 
tually executed  will  possess  a 
certain  extent  of  completeness. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  continued 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
may  require. 

“ No  little  judgment  will,  lam  aware, 
be  required  as  regards  the  length  of 
the  various  notices.  As  to  the  more 
important  persons  whose  lives  have 
been  repeatedly  written,  either  in  a 
separate  form,  or  in  standard  biogra- 
phical works,  brevity  combined  with 
perspicuity  must  be  studied.  Of  some 
individuals  but  brief  notices  can  be 
given ; of  some  any  other  notice  can 
hardly  be  requisite.  It  is  intended  to 
affix  to  every  life  the  authorities  on 
which  it  is  grounded,  so  that  the  ac- 
curacy and  fidelity  of  the  work  may 
be  tested,  and  those  readers  who  re- 
quire more  minute  and  particular  in- 
formation may  be  guided  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same. 

“The  number  of  names  already 
arranged  in  chronological  order  is  little 
short  of  four  thousand.  An  alpha- 
betical list  is  in  course  of  formation, 
and  this  it  is  proposed  to  publish  with 
a view  of  obtaining  corrections  and 
additions.  We  hope  to  have  this  list 
and  a prospectus  ready  for  the  press  in 
the  course  of  next  summer. 

“ Should  the  publication  be  delayed 
until  perfection  has  been  attained  we 
well  know  that  no  such  work  can  ever 
appear.  We  hope,  however,  that  a 
conscientious  desire  diligently  to  use 
all  available  sources  of  information, 
and  a determination  to  discard  per- 
sonal and  party  considerations,  will 
enable  us  to  produce  a book  which 
may  be  acceptable  and  useful.” 

We  need  hardly  say  we  sincerely 
wish  all  possible  success  to  this  under- 
taking, and  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
doubt  that  it  will  receive  support  suf- 
ficientiy  extensive  to  remunerate  the 
authors  for  the  great  labour  it  must 
necessarily  involve. 
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ITALY  has  perhaps  been  more  fer- 
tile in  adventurers  than  any  other 
land.  There  are  many  modern  nations 
that  possess  more  genius  than  the  Ita- 
lians ; but,  if  we  consider  pure  intellect 
as  distinct  from  genius,  then  no  modern 
nation  can  compare  with  them  in  in- 
tellectual gifts.  To  these  gifts  they 
add  strong,  impetuous,  insatiate  pas- 
sions. With  these  strong  passions  is 
not  associated  a fertile,  colossal  ima- 
gination. For  want  of  this  Italy  has 
never  had  and  never  can  have  poets 
of  the  highest  order.  With  such  clear, 
bright,  rapid  intellect,  but  with  so  little 
genius, — with  such  imperious  passions, 
but  with  such  feeble  and  arid  imagina- 
tion,— what  great  things  could  not  the 
Italian  achieve  in  his  country, — if  he 
had  a country;  for  the  very  absence  of 
imagination  would  make  him  only  the 
more  a man  of  action.  But  this  is  ex- 
actly the  curse,  that  he  has  been  with- 
out a country  for  long  ages  : so  that  in 
spite  of  himself  he  has  been  driven  to 
be,  and  in  a thousand  fashions,  a soldier 
of  fortune.  The  German  has  been  no 
less  without  a country  than  the  Italian, 
that  is,  without  a central,  national 
unity  like  France  and  England.  The 
German,  however,  with  richer  imagi- 
nation, with  wmaker  passions,  and  with 
duller  intellect  than  the  Italian,  has 
always  been  contented  to  fall  back  on 
his  mystic  fancies  when  no  brilliant 
career  was  opened  to  his  ambition. 
The  chief  soldiers  of  fortune  in  Italy 
have  been  the  popes.  We  do  not 
herein  intend  to  state  that  they  have 
all,  or  that  most  of  them  have  been 
charlatans,  which  is  tar  from  our  be- 
lief; but  those  of  them  who  were  Ita- 
lians, and  few  of  them  were  not  so, 
have  regardefl  the  Catholic  Church 
simply  as  a field  of  political  adventure. 
Without  being  hypocrites,  they  yet 
looked  on  religion  merely  as  a weapon 
for  the  art  of  the  statesman.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  been  the  ruin  of 
Italy,  not  by  breeding  anarchy  and 
multiplying  (Icsolating  wars  there,  and 
by  bringing  the  stranger  and  the  barba- 
rian so  often  into  the  fairest  of  regions  ; 
but  by  offering  sueh  irresistible  temp- 
tations to  the  soldier  of  fortune,  that 
lurks  in  every  Italians  heart,  it  hin- 
*lcrcd  the  people  from  building  them- 


selves into  the  potency  and  symmetry 
of  a nation.  In  a thousand  other  shapes 
besides  the  priestly  has  the  Italian 
shown  himself  as— the  soldier  of  for- 
tune : but  whatever  character  he  as- 
sumed or  whatever  profession  he  fol- 
lowed, he  could  always  draw  exam- 
ple, justification,  and  counsel  for  his 
path  from  the  vast  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganisation that  held  for  so  many  ages 
the  mastery  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
other  aspects  of  the  matter  apart,  the 
existence  of  the  popedom  and  of  Italian 
independence  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble. So  long  as  the  popedom  cumbers 
the  Italian  soil,  so  long  will  it  entice 
and  create  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  thus 
mock  the  ardour  of  patriotic  dreams. 
Limit  the  papacy  to  a purely  spiritual 
sway,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
There  will  not  merely  be  the  distract- 
ing effect  of  an  empire  within  an  em- 
pire, for  that  is  not  the  main  evil ; but, 
impelled  and  fascinated  by  the  associa-' 
tions  of  a thousand  years,  the  rising 
mind  of  Italy  will  rush,  with  its  sub- 
tlest glance  alike  and  with  its  most  im- 
petuous energies,  to  the  scenes  where 
alone  the  daring  of  the  adventurer  has 
been  permitted  and  successful. 

An  Italian  soldier  of  fortune  known  to 
readers  of  Spanish  history,  but  still  not 
a familiar  name,  was  Julius  Alberoni. 
He  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  Italian  soldier  of  fortune  in  gene- 
ral. He  v/as  born  at  Fiorenzula,  near 
Placentia,  on  the  31st  May,  1664.  The 
son  of  a poor  vine-dresser,  ho  followed 
in  his  boyhood  the  occupation  of  his 
father.  ISTot  till  the  age  of  fourteen 
did  he  learn  to  read.  First  of  all  cho- 
rister in  the  cathedral  of  Placentia,  he 
afterwards  entered  the  school  of  the 
Barnabites,  where  he  displayed  so 
much  capacity  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  to  gain  the  protection  of 
Barni,  vice-legate  of  Haven na,  who, 
having  become  bishop  of  Placentia, 
confided  to  him  the  stewardship  of  his 
house,  and  induced  him  to  enter  into 
orders.  Subsc([uently  he  accompanied 
the  son  of  his  protector  to  Home, 
where,  among  other  accomplishments 
necessary  to  the  Italian  soldier  of  for- 
tune, he  learned  French.  It  is  stated 
that  about  this  time  he  showed  the  most 
generou-s  kindness  to  the  poet  Cam- 
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pistron,  who  had  been  robbed  by  ban- 
ditti in  the  Romagna,  and  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  his  advancement. 
Campistron,  the  author  of  dramatic 
works  once  popular,  but  now  forgot- 
ten, was  then,  an'l  for  thirty  years 
continued  to  be,  the  secretary  of  the 
Marshal  Duke  de  Vendome,  who  now 
commanded  the  French  troops  in  Italy. 
Through  Campistron  Alberoni  was  in- 
troduced to  the  duke,  whom  he  tried 
to  please  and  to  propitiate  in  more 
than  one  fashion.  While  his  wit  was 
exhaustless,  his  sarcasms  were  as  abund- 
ant and  ready  as  they  were  bitter; 
while  he  mingled  base  but  dexterous 
flattery  with  stories  and  satires  alike 
obscene,  he  prepared  with  much  art 
soups  of  which  the  duke  was  fond ; a 
skill  he  probably  brought  from  his 
early  days  of  poverty.  As  far  as  the 
outward  man  went,  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  made  for  a cook  than  a 
cardinal.  In  stature  he  was  short  and 
round,  his  head  was  enormous,  his  face 
of  a ludicrous  breadth,  his  nose  flat, 
his  lips  pursed  up,  so  that  his  whole 
appearance  was  grotestpie  and  repul- 
sive : but  when  this  mass  of  ugliness 
became  animated,  the  glance  grew 
noble,  the  eloquence  was  irresistible, 
the  voice  enchanting.  Not  even  this 
contrast  was  so  striking  as  that  be- 
tween his  natural  inclinations  and  the 
notable  part  which  his  good  luck  and 
his  ambition  alike  called  him  to  playn 
"While  his  desires  yearned  for  pleasure 
and  indolence,  he  yet  accustomed  him- 
self to  work  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours 
every  day,  and  to  take  only  a single 
repast  of  a most  rigid  frugality. 

In  1706  Alberoni  accompanied  the 
Duke  de  Vendome  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  He  was 
offered  some  ecclesiastical  preferment 
in  France  : this  he  declined,  liking 
better,  perhaps  as  mucli  from  attach- 
ment to  his  protector  as  from  con- 
siderations of  self-intei’est,  to  be  near 
the  duke’s  person,  and  engaged  in  his 
affairs.  In  1711  the  marshal  was  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  of  Philip  V.’s 
armies,  and  Alberoni  went  with  him 
to  Spain.  On  the  11th  June,  1712, 
Alberoni  had  the  grief  to  see  his  bene- 
factor die  in  his  arms.  He  immedi- 
ately hastened  to  Paris  to  announce 
the  mournful  news  to  Louis  XIV. 
The  following  year  the  Duke  of  Parma 
gave  him  the  title  of  count,  appointing 


him  at  the  same  time  his  consular 
agent  In  Spain. 

Alberoni  was  now  on  the  path  to 
triumph,  to  honour,  and  to  power.  He 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces 
not  only  of  the  king,  but  of  the  fa- 
vourite, the  Princess  Orsini,  who  was 
then  omnipotent  at  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid. Camerara  Mayor  of  the  queen, 
she  retained  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  on  the  loth  February,  1714, 
her  entire  ascendant  over  the  mind  of 
the  monarch.  In  the  choice  of  a new 
queen,  the  princess  wished  to  have  the 
aid  and  the  counsel  of  Alberoni,  for 
the  king’s  feelings  and  taste  in  the 
matter  were  not  deemed  worth  a mo- 
ment’s consideration.  And,  indeed, 
Philip  V.  scarcely  deserved  that  more 
regard  should  be  shown  to  him.  The 
Princess  Orsini  wished  a woman  to 
share  the  throne  who  should  be  en- 
tirely subservient  to  herself.  Albe- 
roni, apparently  yielding  to  her  wishes, 
but  really  resolved  on  her  ruin,  and 
on  that  of  her  family,  recommended 
Elizabeth  Farnesc,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  niece 
of  the  reigning  duke.  He  represented 
her  as  a simple  and  artless  devotee, 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  world,  from 
which  she  had  lived  retired,  and  as 
perfectly  fitted  to  fulfil  the  designs  of 
the  princess.  This  description  was  so 
far  from  containing  any  portion  of 
truth,  that  it  was  in  every  sense  and 
syllable  the  very  contrary  of  the  truth. 
Alberoni  sought  three  objects  in  giving 
a picture  so  false  ; he  was  desirous 
of  pleasing  the  Count  of  Parma,  to 
whose  influence  he  had  been  much 
indebted,  and  whose  favours  he  might 
thenceforth  more  boldly  claim ; he 
counted  on  the  gratitude  of  Eliza- 
beth, whose  haughty  and  domineer- 
ing character  he  well  knew,  but  whose 
despotic  will  he  expected  to  bend 
and  mould  to  his  own  subtlety ; and, 
after  turning  that  despotic  will  to 
his  own  purposes,  he  saw  it  already 
dashing  down  all  the  high  hopes  and 
dexterous  schemings  of  the  princess. 
Deluded  by  Alberoni,  the  princess 
was  of  all  the  most  active  in  hast- 
ening what  was  to  work  her  own  de- 
struction. The  negoclations  for  the 
marriage  were  secretly  entered  on.  As 
the  future  queen  was  a near  relation 
to  the  late  one,  the  dispensations  were 
applied  for  and  promptly  obtained. 
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Gorgeous  phantasies  of  ambition  en- 
tranced the  favorite,  she  contemplated 
with  the  rapture  of  swelling  vanity  the 
illimitable  domination  which  was  open- 
ing before  her,  when  suddenly,  to  her 
chagrin  and  terror,  the  real  lineaments 
of  Elizabeth,  of  the  imperious  woman, 
not  of  the  feeble  and  foolish  devotee, 
were  unveiled  to  her.  She  had  been 
outwitted ; but,  by  daring,  she  might 
prove  against  cunning  that  she  had  not 
been  overmatched.  She  decided  with- 
out scruple  and  without  delay  to  stop 
the  marriage ; and  though  the  neces- 
sary authorisations  had  been  sent,  and 
the  preliminary  arrangements  had  been 
made,  she  despatched  an  agent  to  Parma 
to  stop  the  celebration:  but  he  did 
not  arrive  till  the  morning  of  the  day 
fixed  on  for  the  ceremony,  the  17th 
September,  1714,  and,  as  the  object  of 
his  coming  was  suspected,  he  was  not 
admitted  till  the  ceremony  was  over. 
Discomfited  in  a matter  the  most  im- 
portant, but  not  disconcerted,  the  Prin- 
cess Orsini  immediately  took  her  mea- 
sures. She  affected  an  immense,  an 
inexpressible  joy,  and  accompanied 
Philip  as  far  as  Alcala  to  wait  for  and 
welcome  the  queen,  overdoing  her  part 
by  smiles  too  lavish.  In  the  excess  of 
her  assumed  zeal  she  even  left  the  king 
at  Alcala  and  advanced  on  to  Gua- 
dalaxara.  She  could  not  help  forebo- 
ding disaster,  but  of  a fall  so  sudden 
and  so  terrible  she  could  not  have 
dreamed.  Alberoni  had  gone  to  Pam- 
pelima  to  meet  his  royal  mistress,  with 
whom  he  had  previously  arranged  how 
the  favorite  was  to  be  treated.  Philip 
is  supposed  to  have  given  his  secret 
consent  to  the  plan.  Scarcely  had  the 
princess  been  admitted  to  the  ([ueen’s 
presence  when  the  order  for  her  arrest 
was  pronounced.  She  was  thrust  into 
a coach  without  being  allowed  time  to 
change  her  dress,  and  conducted  to  the 
frontier  escorted  by  fifty  dragoons,  the 
fierceness  of  the  winter’s  cold  adding 
to  her  other  calapiitics.  At  Saint 
Jean  de  Luz  she  was  restored  to  li- 
berty, though  sternly  forbidden  ever 
to  put  her  foot  on  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory again. 

The  queen  and  Alberoni  now  shared 
between  them  the  government  of  Spain. 
The  king  sometimes  boasted  and  blus- 
tered, but  it  was  only  afterwards  to 
be  the  more  easy  tool  of  Alberoni  and 
Elizabeth.  lie  who  was  in  title  the 
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first  minister.  Cardinal  del  Guidice,  did 
nothing  without  consulting  Alberoni 
and  Father  D’Aubanton,  the  confessor 
of  the  king.  Spain,  suffering  enough 
from  other  causes,  had  been  greatly 
exhausted  by  the  war  which  the  struggle 
for  the  Succession  had  given  rise  to. 
A most  audacious  vision,  hardening  by 
degrees  into  a purpose,  inflamed  the 
brain  of  Alberoni, — not  merely  to  de- 
liver Spain  from  misrule  and  misery, 
but  to  restore  to  it  the  lustre  and  the 
power  of  which  it  proudly  boasted  in 
the  days  of  Charles  V.  In  this  he 
might  have  been  in  a much  larger  mea- 
sure successful  if  he  had  not  been  com- 
pelled to  satisfy  Queen  Elizabeth’s  as- 
pirations as  well  as  his  own.  While 
he  sought  to  reorganise  and  to  regene- 
rate Spain,  that  it  might  be  more  and 
more  a gigantic  political  instrument 
ill  his  hand,  her  views  and  aimings  were 
entirely  of  a different  character.  She 
wished  to  use  Spain’s  renewed  life 
entirely  for  dynastic  purposes.  But 
the  necessity  of  harmonising  the  queen’s 
designs  with  his  own  only  served  the 
more  to  stimulate  and  call  forth  the 
immense  resources  of  Alberoni’s  genius : 
and,  whatever  opinion  we  may  enter- 
tain about  his  motives,  or  about  the 
wisdom  of  his  foreign  policy,  we  must 
accord  ungrudging  praise  to  his  effbrts 
at  reforming  the  finances,  extending 
the  commerce,  animating,  impelling, 
enriching  the  whole  internal  being  of 
Spain,  lie  did  this,  as  he  did  every- 
thing, simply  as  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  not  from  any  regard  to  his  adopted 
country : but  he  did  it  so  well,  and  with 
such  fruitful  blissful  results,  that  we 
feel  inclined  to  pardon  it  for  being  ail 
the  mere  dexterity  of  the  adventurer. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Sep- 
tember 1715,  revolutionised  the  po- 
litical action  of  Spain  as  much  as  that 
of  France.  A regency  became  neces- 
sary, and  Philip,  shaking  himself  out 
of  his  sluggishness  at  the  perilous 
whisperings  of  his  Italian  wife  and 
Italian  minister,  claimed  the  right 
thereto.  But  France  had  suffered  too 
much  and  too  recently  through  Spain 
to  bear  such  ignominious  guardianship, 
even  if  otherwise  it  had  not  been  most 
profoundly  offensive  to  French  vanity. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  assumed,  with- 
out serious  obstacle,  the  duties  of 
Regent,  though  the  King  of  Spain, 
spurred  on  by  his  two  evil  counsellors, 
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did  the  utmost  that  his  weak,  frivolous, 
indolent  nature  permitted  to  injure 
and  to  calumniate  him,  and  to  heap 
hinderances  in  his  way.  In  1716  Eli- 
zabeth had  a son,  Don  Carlos.  Louis 
XY.  was  at  this  time  a child  of  six 
years  old,  and  with  the  feeblest  health. 
From  the  throne  of  Spain  Elizabeth’s 
offspring  was  excluded  by  Philip’s  first 
family.  But  the  French  throne  only 
thereby  glittered  the  more  brilliantly 
before  her  eager  and  fascinated  eyes. 
If  that  throne  were  to  fiiil,  there  were 
still  the  dukedoms  of  Parma,  of  Pla- 
centia, and  of  Tuscany,  in  all  of  which 
the  reigning  princes  were  about  to  die 
without  posterity.  To  snatch  one  at 
least  of  so  many  heritages,  it  was  essen- 
tial to  maintain  by  arms,  by  diplomacy, 
and,  if  need  were,  by  viler  and  more 
vulgar  agencies,  Spanish  infiuence  in 
Italy.  On  succeeding  to  Cardinal  del 
Giudice  as  prime  minister,  Alberoni 
gave  freer  scope  to  his  audacities. 
Whatever  he  attempte<l  in  Italy  was 
sure  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
Austria.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
had  other  wrongs  to  avenge  besides 
the  exclusion  of  his  father,  his  brother, 
and-himself  from  the  Spanish  sceptre. 
By  ordering,  however,  the  arrest  of 
the  Grand  In(|uisitor  IMolinez,  the 
ambassador  of  Spain  in  Italy,  he  af- 
forded Philip  V.  a pretext  ibr  conduct, 
which,  however  impolitic,  might  not 
after  such  provocation  have  been  con- 
sidered unjust.  Philip  resolved  on 
war,  though  he  knew  that  a formid- 
able alliance  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween Holland,  France,  and  Engl  anti, 
to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  its 
utmost  integrity.  The  irritation  of 
Philip  would  no  doubt  have  soon 
passed  away  but  for  the  fiery  prompt- 
ings of  his  wife.  Alberoni  once  said, 
“ The  queen  is  a thorough  fiend,  and, 
if  she  should  find  a good  general,  she 
will  scatter  trouble  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  As  for  her  husband, 
he  always  ends  by  yielding  when  he 
has  boastingly  avowed  his  determina- 
tion to  be  master.  He  is  satisfied  with 
two  things — a praying-stool,  and  plea- 
sure of  the  very  lowest  kind.”  We 
must  not  therefore  charge  Alberoni 
himself  with  encouraging  the  war.  He 
had  too  shrewd  a glance  not  to  see 
the  damage  which  Spain  would  inevit- 
ably suffer,  both  in  reputation  and  in 
material  interests,  from  combat  with  so 


many  powers.  Y/hen  he  saw,  however, 
that  the  king’s  wounded  vanity,  and 
the  queen’s  ardent  ambition,  were  to 
be  restrained  by  no  appeals  to  pru- 
dence, he  pressed  hostilities  with  the 
hottest  eagerness,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  disgrace.  For  this  sudden 
change  the  king  was  prompt  and  pro- 
digal in  gratitude.  He  induced  the 
pope  to  confer  a cardinal’s  hat  on  Al- 
beroni, who  besides  was  created  gran- 
dee of  S{)ain  and  bisliop  of  IMalaga. 
Beneath  that  cardinal’s  hat  no  peace- 
ful thoughts  now  dwelt.  On  the  22nd 
August,  1717,  a tlcct  of  twelve  ves- 
sels, with  nine  thousand  men  on  board, 
set  sail  from  Barcelona,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Sardinia.  Besides  being  a 
blow  and  an  in;uit  to  the  emperor,  the 
aggression  filled  with  alarm  and  indig- 
nation those  governments  which  had 
guaranteed  in  form,  and  wished  to 
guard  in  substance,  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  The  departure  of  a second 
fleet  from  Barcelona,  which  took  its 
station  at  Cape  Solanto,  three  leagues 
from  Palermo,  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  t,'uadraple  Alliance.  Offering 
Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Sicily  to  the 
House  of  S;ivoy,  it  promised  Tuscany 
and  Parma  to  Don  Carlos,  Philip’s 
son,  wdille  the  emperor,  to  whom  was 
allotted  Sicily,  was  to  make  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  the  Spanish  crown. 

These  terms  the  haughty  Cardinal 
rejected.  Troops  which  had  been  dis- 
embarked in  Sicily  he  refused  torecal. 
Palermo  and  IMessina,  the  citadel  ex- 
cepted, were  speedily  occupied,  and 
the  whole  island  was  threatened  with 
Spanish  domination.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  Admiral  Byng  on  the  Sicilian 
coast  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  aflairs. 
Byng,  in  passing",  sent  a copy  of  his 
instructions  to  Alberoni,  to  \vhich  the 
latter  made  no  other  reply  than  tear- 
ing it  contemptuously  in  pieces.  But 
he  who  Inc  I taken  Gibraltar  cared 
nothing  for  a cunning  Cardinal’s  petty 
spite.  Attacking  the  Spanish  fleet  otf 
Cape  Passaro,  he  inflicted  on  it  one  of 
those  signal  and  terrible  defeats  with 
which  the  English  navy  had  made 
Spain  familiar. 

But  the  Italian  adventurer, — the  Ita- 
lian soldier  of  fortune, — has  everything 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose.  What  he 
gains  is  his  own,  what  he  loses  always 
belongs  to  others.  Alberoni  was  not 
cast  down  by  the  battle  of  Passaro. 
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He  rattled  the  dice  again  with  his  nc- 
customed  insolence,  and  seeming  reck- 
lessness, and  with  a prodigality  of 
Italian  grimace.  Two  consummate 
qualities  of  true  statesmanship  his  gi- 
gantic legerdemain  undoubtedly  had 
— ^daring  and  invention.  But,  over- 
looking, as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  the 
higher  moral  motives  that  might  array 
themselves  against  it,  it  was  fruitful 
in  disaster  from  its  very  excess  of 
talent.  Alberoni’s  scheme  to  bring 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  the  Czar 
Peter  into  alliance  with  Spain — to 
complicate  and  harass  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  position  of  Austria  on  the 
Turkish  frontier — to  torment,  distract, 
and  paralyse  England  by  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Pretender ; — this 
scheme  revealed  a mind  at  once  mas- 
terly and  fertile ; but  it  rested  too  ex- 
clusively on  diplomatic  achievement, 
and  it  could  not  excite  those  national 
feelings  without  which  rulers  even  the 
ablest  can  do  so  little.  The  death  of 
Sweden’s  last  great  man  mocked  it  at 
its  very  birth.  While  seeking  lustre 
and  succour  from  the  age’s  two  most 
famous  warriors  and  kings,  Alberoni 
was  busy  intriguing  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  French  court.  Ills  instrument 
herein  was  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
Prince  Cellaniare,  another  Italian  sol- 
dier of  fortune.  A plan  was  devised, 
by  which  the  Regent  Orleans  was  to  be 
arrested,  and  Philip  V.  proclaimed  the 
guardian  of  the  young  king.  This  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  and  defeated 
by  the  Cardinal  Dubois,  himself,  like 
Alberoni,  of  the  adventurer  species. 
The  Regent  was  too  much  occupied  in 
watching  one  after  another  of  Law’s 
bubbles  bursting  to  have  much  time  or 
inclination  for  more  serious  doings. 
Nevertheless,  war  was  declared  by 
France  against  Spain.  To  the  valour, 
skill,  and  perseverance  of  the  Marshal 
Duke  de  Berwick,  Philip  had  been 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  throne.  And 
now  this  same  Berwick  was  to  act  as 
the  head  of  an  army  against  him.  In 
the  beginning  of  1719,  Berwick  passed 
the  Pyrenees  with  thirty  thousand 
troops,  and  entered  into  Biscay.  Philip 
and  the  cardinal  set  out  to  oppose  his 
progress ; but,  dreading  the  superiority 
of  the  French  forces,  they  did  not  go 
further  than  Pampeluna,  where  they 
liad  the  mortification  to  learn  that 
Fontarabia,  Saint  Sebastian,  and  other 
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places,  had  been  taken.  Berwick  re- 
tired from  Biscay,  repassed  the  Pyre- 
nees, traversed  them  anew  in  the  di- 
rection of  Catalonia,  took  Urgel,  and, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Rosas, 
retreated  into  the  province  of  Rous- 
sillon. The  object  of  the  campaign 
had  evidently  been  more  to  insult 
Spain  in  retaliation  for  an  affront  than 
to  injure  it.  Alberoni’s  career  in  Spain, 
alike  glorious  and  inglorious,  was  now 
hastening  to  its  close.  An  expedition 
was  fitted  out  at  Cadiz,  destined,  as 
was  pretended,  for  another  attack  on 
Sicily,  but  which  set  sail  under  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  the 
shores  of  Scotland,  to  retrieve  the  des- 
perate fortunes  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
fate  of  the  Armada  awaited  it.  A vio- 
lent storm  dispersed  the  ships  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  only  two  frigates  reached 
their  destination,  and  the  few  troops 
they  were  able  to  land  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  At  the  same  time 
an  English  sfjuadron  spread  its  devas- 
tations all  along  the  coast  of  Gallicia. 
In  Sicily  aflliirs  ran  into  a path  quite 
as  calamitous.  Austrian  troops  had 
driven  the  Spaniards  from  every  spot 
but  the  fortified  places.  Standing  alone 
against  Europe,  Spain  had  no  alter- 
native but  submission  to  the  mercy  of 
its  foes.  Though  Alberoni  had  fore- 
seen this  result,  he  could  scarcely  have 
anticipated  that  it  would  tell  so  rapidly 
and  so  disastrously  on  his  own  for- 
tunes. Reverses  accumulating  on  re- 
verses, Philip  V.  became  profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  his  minister.  The 
allies  no  sooner  perceived  this  disposi- 
tion than  they  did  their  utmost  to  fo- 
ment it.  The  enterprising  character, 
and  the  vast  views  of  the  Cardinal  Al- 
beroni made  him  alike  hated  and 
dreaded,  and  intrigue  was  woven  into 
intrigue  to  precipitate  his  fall.  The 
Cardinal  Dubois,  already  spoken  of, 
bri’oed  Donna  Laura,  the  (iueen  of 
Spain’s  nurse,  to  inflame  the  mind  of 
her  mistress  against  one  to  whom  she 
owed  her  high  position.  Alberoni  had 
wounded  by  his  despotic  and  haughty 
manner  the  morbidly  susceptible  pride 
of  the  Spanish  grandees,  and  he  had 
increased  the  offence  by  being  a fo- 
reigner, and  a man  of  consummate 
capacity.  It  is  s.aid  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  Duke  D’Escalon  was  so  irri- 
tated at  the  arrogance  of  Alberoni  as 
to  strike  him  with  his  stick  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  king,  who  was  confined  to 
bed  by  sickness. 

The  queen  having  determined  to 
abandon  the  cardinal,  he,  without  the 
slightest  foreboding  of  the  peril  and 
disgrace  awaiting  him,  received  on  the 
5th  December,  1719,  the  order  to  quit 
Madrid  in  the  space  of  a week,  and 
the  Spanish  territory  in  three  weeks. 
He  had  touching  proof  that,  even  in 
the  chilling,  withering  atmosphere  of 
courts,  the  heart  of  man  can  still  re- 
main fresh  and  warm.  Many  of  the 
nobles  who  had  kept  disdainfully  aloof 
from  him  during  his  prosperity,  came 
to  salute  him  with  marks  of  respect  at 
his  departure.  lie  had  got  as  far  on 
his  journey  as  Lerida,  when  an  officer 
overtook  him  to  examine  his  papers, 
some  of  which  he  seized.  Besides  im- 
mense riches,  he  had  carried  away  with 
him  the  will  of  Charles  II.  appointing 
Philip  V.  heir  of  the  Spanish  throne. 
He  expected,  by  the  possession  of  this 
document,  to  gain  the  protection  of 
the  emperor.  When  his  papers  were 
searched  he  wouM  not  surrender  this 
particular  one  till  violence  was  used. 
Near  Barcelona  he  was  plundered  by 
banditti,  and  with  some  difficulty  he 
reached  Gerona  on  foot  and  disguised. 
Traversing  the  south  of  France  and 
embarking  at  Antibes,  he  landed  at 
Sestri  de  Levante  with  the  intention 
of  journeying  to  Home.  But  an  order 
of  Clement  XL  for1)ade  his  entrance 
into  the  papal  territory.  The  king  of 
Spain  and  the  ])opo  cons[)iriug  to 
harass  and  annoy  him  by  many  petty 
persecutions,  he  retired  fur  a season 
from  the  world  into  the  depths  of  the 
Apennines.  To  must  malignant  repi’e- 
sentations  at  the  eourt  of  S})ain  of  his 
conduct  as  minister,  he  re}>!ied  in  an 
able  vindication,  in  which  his  former 
master  and  mistress  were  not  too 
gently  treated.  This  defence  was  more- 
over indirectly  a protest  against  a 
threat  which  had  been  made  of  de- 
grading him  from  the  dignity  of  cardi- 
nal. At  the  death  of  Clement  XL  <;n 
the  13th  March,  1721,  ho  came  forth 
from  his  retreat  to  take  his  place  in 
the  conclave  at  the  election  of  a new 
pope.  Innocent  XIH.  The  court  of 
Spain  was  not  yet  appeased,  and  some 
frivolous  accusations  were  directed 
against  Alberoni,  which  led  to  his  re- 
clusion, for  a short  time,  into  a monas- 
tery belonging  to  the  Jesuits.  Iiino- 
Ctent.  IHag.  Vol.  XLV. 


cent  XIII.  survived  Clement  XL  only 
three  years.  During  this  period  Al- 
beroni had  gained  new  friends,  while 
the  bitterness  of  his  foes  had  somewhat 
abated.  He  was  proposed  among 
others  as  successor  to  Innocent  XIII. 
and  received  ten  votes  in  the  conclave. 
On  this  occasion  the  walls  of  Rome 
were  covered  with  some  doggerel 
verses  in  Italian,  which  may  thus  be 
translated  : Heaven  demands  Orsini ; 
the  People  C orsini;  the  Ladies  Ottohoni ; 
the  Devil  Alberoni.  The  cardinal  Or- 
sini became  pope  under  the  name  of 
Benedict  XI 11.  Alberoni  fell  into 
disfavour  with  the  new  pope,  perhaps 
because  he  had  been  a competitor  with 
him  for  his  high  office,  but  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  because  he  had  re- 
fused to  obey  an  order  given  by  Bene- 
dict for  the  introduction  of  periwigs. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  of  Castel- 
Roraauo,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome 
till  the  death  of  Benedict,  on  the  21st 
PAbruary,  1730. 

Clement  XIl.  who  succeeded  Bene- 
dict Xlil.  entrusted  to  Alberoni  vari- 
ous employments.  In  1734  he  ap- 
pointed him  legate  of  Ravenna.  Here 
he  displayed  an  activity  unimpaired  by 
years.  He  constructed  canals,  founded 
charitable  institutions,  reformed  the 
police,  and  interdicted  to  the  banditti 
the  asylum  of  the  churches.  But,  as 
he  had  not  work  enough  in  doing  good, 
he  set  about  doing  a little  mischief,  by 
getting  uj)  a ([uarrel  with  the  little 
republic  of  San  Marino.  This  republic 
had  imprisoned  some  criminals  and 
disreputable  persons  whom  the  car- 
dinal was  disposed  to  protect.  To  his 
demand  that  they  should  be  set  free, 
the  republic,  appealing  alike  to  justice 
ami  to  its  laws,  gave  an  emphatic  re- 
fusal. Breathing  vengeance,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Court  of  Rome  the 
right  of  reprisals.  He  arrested  some 
inoffensive  citizens  of  San  IMarino, 
blockaded  the  republic,  and  tried  to 
reduce  it  by  famine.  At  the  same 
time,  he  addressed  to  the  pope  lying 
accu.sations  against  it,  representing  it 
as  another  Geneva,  the  enemy  of  God, 
and  of  his  saints.  ITnding  that  the 
pope  would  not  take  up  the  matter  so 
heartily  as  he  wished,  he  bribed  some 
inhabitants  of  San  Marino  to  petition, 
in  the  name  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  republic 
with  the  states  of  the  Church.  The 
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bull  of  incorporation  was  accordingly 
prepared,  and  its  execution  entrusted 
to  Alberoni,  ^Ybo,  on  the  24th  October, 
IToJ),  entered  the  city  of  San  Marino 
at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
soldiers.  The  citizens  were  convoked 
in  the  church  of  the  saint  who  had 
founded  and  given  its  name  to  the  re- 
public,  and  invited  to  wear  fidelity, 
to  the  holy  see.  Only  two  of  the  citi- 
zens consented ; the  rest,  emboldened 
by  Captain  Grangi,  Joseph  Onafri,  and 
Giralde  Gazi,made  the  most  energetic 
protestations.  On  leaving  the  church, 
the  cardinal  could  not  repress  his  fury. 
He  ordered  some  of  the  citizens  to  be 
imprisoned,  and  threatened  the  city 
with  pillage.  The  more  prudent  of 
the  inhabitants  remained  to  deliberate 
in  the  church ; and  it  appeare<l  to 
them  that  in  yielding  conditionally  to 
force  they  might  still  substantially 
guard  their  rights  from  injury.  The 
resolution  which  they  came  to,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  persuasion,  served 
as  a pretext  to  Alberoni  for  still  severer 
measures  against  the  republic.  The 
citizens  carried  their  wrongs  to  the 
feet  of  the  sovereign  pontilf.  Clement 
XII.  stated  that  wdiat  the  cardinal  had 
done  was  contrary  to  his  own  inten- 
tions, and  that  he  did  not  aspire  to  be 
the  master,  but  the  protector  of  San 
Marino.  To  dissipate  all  alarms  and 
suspicions,  the  pope  restored  to  San 
Marino  the  form  of  government  which 
it  had  so  long  possessed. 

Probably  to  prevent  a rc[)Ctition  of 
rpiarrcis  and  oppressions  so  little  in 
harmony  with  hi',  own  character,  Be- 
nedict XII.  who  succeeded  Clement 
XII.  in  1740,  transferred  xVIb'eroni  to 
the  legation  of  Bologna.  On  compar- 
ing his  grand  doings  as  minister  of 
Spain  with  hiss({uabbles  at  San  IMarlno, 
Benedict  .said,  “Alberoni  resembles  a 
gourmand,  who,  affor  having  din'll  1 


well,  should  feel  a strong  desire  for  a 
little  bit  of  brown  bread.”  In  1743 
the  cardinal  retired  altogether  from 
public  aifairs,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Placentia,  where  lie  died,  on  the 
Ibth  June,  17.'?2. 

Alberoni  had  retained  to  extreme  old 
age  his  health,  his  faculties,  and  his 
gaiety.  TTis  conversation  was  distin- 
guished by  liveliness  and  wit,  and  was 
carried  on  in  Italian,  in  French,  in 
Spanish,  according  to  the  affairs  treated 
of  or  the  persons  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  Some  maxims  of  Tacitus 
were  usually  ipiotcil  by  him  in  their 
Latin  pith  to  conhrm  his  assertions. 
The  campaigns  in  which  he  had  been 
tho  companion  of  Venddme,  his  own 
ministry  in  Spain,  and  current  events, 
were  the  usual  topics  of  his  discourse, 
in  which  he  was  exceedingly  impatient 
of  contradii.dion. 

Alberoni  built  a seminary  at  Pla- 
centia, which  he  endowed  with  property 
valued  at  six  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  re.-^t  of  his  fortune  he  left  to  his 
nephew. 

As  the  life  of  a great  minister,  and 
of  a man  richly  and  variously  gifted, 
that  of  Alberoni  deserves  to  be  written 
more  fully  and  cdaborately  than  we 
liave  now  done.  ^VT  do  not  pretend  to 
have  attempted  or  achieved  more  than 
to  present,  in  a somewhat  compressed 
shape,  tlie  Ir'st  recent  account  acces- 
sible to  u> ; and  in  all  similar  endea- 
vours we  feel  that  it  is  wisest  simply 
to  translate  the  narrative,  where  the 
narrative  is  g<)od.  The  reforms  ac- 
complishe<l  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  in 
the  commerce  and  domestic  policy  of 
Spain  have  the  highest  interest,  and 
are  treated  of  in  papers  from  his  own 
hand,  some  of  which  have  not  till 
lately  been  published. 

Fr.ixcis  II.xrwell. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  ROCK-BA.SONS  AT  DEO  (DEVI)  DHOORA,  NEAR 
ALiMORAH,  IN  UPPER  INDIA. 

By  WiLLi.vM  JoRY  Hen-w'ood,  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  sometime  Chief  Miaeral 
.Surveyor,  H.E.I.C.  North-West  Provinces. 

THE  following  paper  was  read  at  Truro,  on  the  Kith  November,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  lu.stirution  of  Cornwall.  It  gives  an  intere.sting  account  of 
objects  analogous  to  those  which  at  home  are  relics  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  some  of 
which  at  least  have  continued  to  he  used  for  religious  purposes  even  to  our  own  times. 
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As  a geologist,  the  author  ^as  well-qualified  to  decide  upon  such  of  these  monuments 
the  form  of  which  had  not  been  determined  by  the  natural  disintegration  of  the  rock. 


ALTHOU GH  much  has  been  written 
on  the  ancient  Druidicai  worship,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a conjectural  cha- 
racter. Hock-basons,  cromlechs,  erect 
single  stones,  and  logan  rocks  are  all 
supposed  to  have  been  used  In  it.  Liv- 
ing amongst  objects  which  have  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  from  anti- 
quaries, it  cannot  but  interest  us  to 
know  there  is  a district,  though  a dis- 
tant one,  in  which  some,  at  least,  of 
them  are  still  employed.  Whether  the 
rock-basons  now  observed  in  the  coarse- 
grained granite  of  Dartmoor,  of  Corn- 
wall, and  of  Scilly  owe  their  origin  to 
artificia.1  means  or  to  natural  causes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  their  pre- 
sent forms  and  conditions  are  mainly, 
if  not  altogether,  due  to  the  disiiitegra- 
tion  of  their  sides  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. To  these  we  also  owe  the 
peculiar  figures  of  our  logan  stones, 
the  strange  outlines  of  our  wildest 
rocks,  and  the  present  <'onditiou  of 
many  cromlechs. 

The  granitic  niouutaiu  of  Deo  (or 
Devi)  Dhoora  is  about  eighteen  miles 
south-east  of  Almorah,  the  capital  of 
Kumaon  : and  rises  to  about  6,800  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  much  visite<l  by 
Hindoo  devotees,  as  the  tcm[»les  and 
objects  of  Lagan  worship  on  its  sum- 
mit are  considered  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
Both  before  and  behind  an  inclosure 
which  contains  the  priuc![)al  tcmjdcs, 
facing  opposite  ways,  as  well  as  in  front 
of  a smaller  place  of  worship  about  a 
furlong  south-east  of  them,  are  large 
granite  rocks  aiFording  tolerably  level 
surfaces  of  several  feet  scpiare,  respec- 
tively about  four  feet,  two  feet  and  a 
half,  and  a foot  above  tlio  ground. 
Each  of  these  rocks  exhibits  a group  of 
five  basons.  They  are  generally  about 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
perhaps  a foot  in  depth;  their  brims 
are  tolerably  sharply  cut,  their  sides 
are  perfectly  smooth,  no  trace  of  dis- 
integration appears  in  either  of  them, 
and  they  are  evidently  of  artificial 
origin.  No  symmctric'al  arrangement 
appears  to  prevail  in  thcii'  positions, 
and  they  are  at  irregular  distances 
H’pai’t.  The  priests  of  the  temples,  as 
well  as  my  native  attendants,  prulessed 
entire  ignorance  of  any  object  for 
which  these  rock-basoiis  were  used ; 


and  on  the  subject  of  their  religious 
rites  generally  I found  none  of  them 
communicative.  There  arc  remains  of 
several  small  granite -built  shrines,  each 
still  containing  a fragment  of  an  idol 
sculptured  out  of  slate-rock,  as  well  as 
a stone  of  about  ton  tons  weight,  ob- 
viously once  a logan-rock,  intentionally 
overthrown,  on  the  same  surface  in 
which  the  rock-basons  occur  in  front 
of  the  principal  temple ; and  at  least 
four  other  similar  large  stones,  which 
equally  bear  traces  of  having  been  pur- 
posely upset,  crown  wild  picturesque 
granite  cairns  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  small  south-eastern  place  of 
worship  is  not  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  long  by  perhaps  eight  in 
width  and  height,  and  in  construction 
diiTcrs  but  little  from  the  ordinary 
houses  of  the  natives.  It  is  divided 
within  by  railings  into  two  unequal 
parts,  of  which  the  larger  is  for  the 
priests,  and  the  smaller  for  the  wor- 
shippers ; a closed  cell  was  observed 
in  one  side,  and  a quantity  of  ashes  on 
the  lloor  of  the  former  ; the  hitter  was 
empty.  In  front  of  this  edifice  were 
tv/o  small  cromlechs  of  slate;  the  larger 
is  an  oblong  sipiare,  about  five  feet  in 
length  and  two  feet  and  a half  in  width, 
is  supported  at  a height  of  rather  less 
than  three  feet,  liorizontally,  on  six 
six  stones;  tiie  smaller  is  triangular, 
aii'I  is  i)erhaps  two  feet  and  a half 
wide  ; but  instead  of  being  Hat  it  is 
.supported  at.au  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees  from  the  horizon,  in  such  a 
manner  tliat  one  corner  is  the  lowest 
part,  and  one  edge — the  highest — -is 
level ; the  props,  Iming  applied  to  the 
iiiclincd  sides  only,  shelter  the  interior 
for  about  two-thirds  of  its  eircuiu- 
ferenco,  but  leave  the  rest  open.  The 
tlat-topped  cromlechs  are  used  indif- 
ferently as  altars  or  as  seats ; for  I 
have  observed  rice  and  iiowers  as  of- 
ferings, often  laid  on  them;  and  just 
as  frequently  I have  seen  the  natives 
sitting  and  resting  their  burdens  on 
iheni;  tlio  inelincd  ones  arc  employed 
only  as  receptaelcs  t'nr  small  rudcly- 
iron  lamps,  which  arc  always 
lighted  when  religious  rites  are  being  so- 
lemnized. I have  seen  many  such  lamps 
sheltered  by  inclined  stones,  some- 
times at  considerable  distances  from 
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temples,  as  at  Lohba,  and  frequently 
the  coverings  were  not  more  than  a 
foot  square ; the  lamps,  though  extin- 
guished, mostly  still  contained  oil. 
Level- topped  cromlechs  are  frequently 
found  alone  ; but  Ido  not  recollect  an 
instance,  amongst  the  scores  I have 
seen,  of  an  inclined  one  without  a tlat 
one  in  its  neighbourhood. 

In  an  open  grassy  spot  surroundcil 
by  deodars  I saw  a llat  slate  crom- 
lech of  considerable  size,  and  three 
sculptured  stones  of  gi’anite  in  front 
of  a temple  at  Dhoora  Devi.  I saw, 
however,  no  such  stones  at  Deo 
Dhoora ; although  an  isolated  granite 
rock  of  perluips  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  on  an 
elevated  part  of  the  mountain  about  a 
mile  from  the  temples,  is  an  object  of 
worship.  Beforethc  temples  of  Jagesur 
and  Deo  Dhoora,  in  front  of  tlie  temple 
and  cromlech  at  Dhoora  Devi,  near 
the  cromlechs  and  peepul  trees  of 
Gunnai  and  Burrnlgaon,  and  within  a 
fev,'  steps  of  the  croinleclis  near  Lohba, 
two  long  iron  chains  su-pend  an  iron 
plate  from  a liigh  wooden  fram:',  thus 
making  a siri.itf  very  like  that  lised  for 
the  amusement  of  children  in  this 
country,  only  of  much  larger  size.  I 
have  seen  it  swung  very  frequently, 
and  I have  been  told  by  many  persons 
that  it  has  some  connexion  with  the 
Xative  worship,  though  no  or.e  eitlier 
could  or  was  willing  to  inforiu  me  its 
precise  object.’^' 

When  this  district  was  overrun  by 
Mahomedan  con(|ucrors,  many  of  the 
Ilimloo  temples  were  destroyeil,  and 
most  of  their  iilols  w'cre  broken  : the 
sacred  cdidccs  arc  therefore  now  fre- 
quently made  of  wood,  and  fragments 
only  of  the  images  arc  found.  One 
of  these  wooden  buildings  has  been 
erected  within  the  holy  precincts  at 
Deo  Dhoora,  Avhicli  arc,  however,  still 
strewed  with  the  richly  cut  stones 
of  the  ancient  temple.  One  ancient 
place  of  native  worshij)  tliere  the  most 
ruthless  destroyer  would  find  it  diflicult 
to  mutilate.  Two  masses  of  granite, 
of  more  than  fifty  feet  square  each — 
portions  of  a romantic  cairn — rise  from 


the  verge  of  a cliff;  touching  above, 
they  are  separate  downward,  and  thus 
form  a stupendous  natural  portal. 
With  admirable  adaptation  a flight  of 
some  twenty  or  more  rough  steps  has 
been  laid,  thus  forming  a frowning 
doorway  to  a small  natural  cavern 
within  the  cairn.  Lighted  only  through 
the  entrance  and  through  crevices  in 
the  roof,  the  straitened  dimensions  of 
the  temple  disappoint  the  expectations 
raised  by  its  Cyclopean  porch.  The 
mutilated  idol  — a representation  of 
some  incarnation  of  the  Hindoo  deity 
— carved  in  slate,  about  three  feet 
high,  is  a loathsome  scini-hunian  figure, 
with  the  legs  folded  beneath ; and  on 
a low  stone  table  before  it  rice  and  flow- 
ers v/ere  offered.  It  was  not  without 
horror  and  disgust  that  on  entering  the 
temple  I found  myself  stepping  in  the 
blood  of  a victim,  which  spattered  the 
sides  and  formed  a pool  on  the  floor ; 
it  had  been  sacrificed  by  one  of  my 
native  attendants  i)ut  a few  minutes 
prcvlou.  ly.  The  blood  alone  is  offered 
to  the  idol,  the  priest  and  the  wor- 
shipper dividing  the  ilesh  of  the  goat, 
which  is  beheaded  by^  a single  stroke 
of  the  heavy  curved  Xepalese  knife. 

It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  hope  that  I 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  rich  wild  scenery 
of  the  cairn,  wliic’h  forms  tlie  roof  of 
this  .singular  temple  ; enormous  blocks 
of  granite,  of  mev-t  pieLuresi[ue  forms, 
are  piled  in  the  strangest  confusion ; 
and  dowering  pear-trees,  magnificent 
blossoming  walnuts,  noble  gnarled  oaks, 
and  patriarchal  deodars,  spring  from 
the  crevices. 

From  the  rocky  [ilatcau  in  front,  the 
view  Is  perhaps  of  unequalled  variety 
and  beauty  ; over  mountain.'^  and  hills 
in  almost  endles.s  sui'cession,  sometimes 
rich  with  fichls  of  weaving  wheat, 
fringed  with  woods,  and  varied  by 
cottages  and  hamlets,  and  spotted  with 
patches  of  deodars  marking  the  sites 
of  temples  ; the  whole  intertwined  with 
torrents  threading  tlieir  way  to  rivers 
in  the  plains , until  indistinct  from 
distance  alone,  it  is  bounded  at  last  by 
glaciers  and  snows — the  highest  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya. 


* Even  to  the  iM-escnt  day  numerous  .'mail  rags  may  be  found  rtuttering  on  the  shrubs 
near  Ma.lron  Well  in  the  early  part  of  -May  ; votive  offerings  from  parents  who  still 
bathe  their  weakly  children  in  the  spring.  In  many  passes  of  the  sub-Himalayan 
range  there  arc  trees  on  which  huodreds  of  similar  tokens  are  displayed,  with  what 
object  I have  not  learnt. 
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THE  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers 
Ploughman  are  poems  written  by  dis- 
tinct authors,  at  the  interval  of  some- 
what more  than  thirty  years;  but  they 
are  similar  in  their  character  and  in 
their  object,  which  was  to  satirise  the 
vices  of  the  time.s,  and  especially  those 
of  the  religious  orders.  The  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Vision  is  nearly 
determined  by  several  contemporary 
allusions  which  it  contains.  Mr.  Wright 
assigns  it  to  the  year  13(1-2.  The  Creed 
is  of  the  latter  part  f)f  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  and  very  probably 
by  the  same  writer  as  the  remark- 
able alliterative  poem  upon  the  depo- 
sition of  that  monarch,  which  has  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Wright  for  the  Cannlen 
Society.  The  name  of  the  author  is 
entirely  unknown ; nor  is  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Vision  satisfactorily  as- 
certained. It  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted that  lie  was  a monk  of  iMalvorn, 
and  tradition  has  handed  down  the 
name  of  Robert  Longland,  said  to  have 
been  a native  of  Cleobury  JMortimer 
in  Shropshire,  and  a scholar  of  Oxford. 
In  a copy  of  the  work  in  'IVinity  col- 
lege, Dublin,  is  a somewliat  dilferenL 
statement,  which  to  the  same  surname 
attaches  the  Christian  name  of  William, 
as  that  of  the  satirist - 

Memorandum,  quod  Stacy  de  Rokayle, 
pater  Willielmi  de  Langlond,  oiii  Stacius 
fuit  generosus  et  morabatur  in  Schiptone 
under  Whiewode,  tenens  domini  Le  Spen- 
ser in  comitatu  Oxon.  qui  prtcdicius  Wil- 
lielmus  fpcit  lilnnni  qvi  vncnlnv  Perys 
Ploughman. 

jMr.  Wright  remarks  that 

The  poem  was  given  to  the  world  under 
a name  which  could  not  fail  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  people.  Amid  the  oppres- 
sive injustice  of  the  great  and  the  vices  of 
their  idle  retainers,  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  dishonesty  which  too  fre- 
quently characterised  the  dealings  of  the 
merchants  and  traders,  the  simple  unso- 
phisticated heart  of  the  ploughman  is  held 
forth  as  the  d'welling  of  virtue  and  truth. 
It  was  the  ploughman,  and  not  the  pope 
with  his  proud  hierarchy,  who  re[>rescnted 
on  earth  the  Saviour  who  had  descended 
into  this  world  as  the  son  of  the  carpenter, 


who  had  lived  a life  of  humility,  who  had 
wandered  on  foot  or  ridden  on  an  ass. 
“ While  God  wandered  on  earth,”  says 
one  of  the  political  songs  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  “ w'hat  was  the 
reason  that  he  would  not  ride  ?”  The 
answer  expresses  the  wliole  force  of  the 
popular  sentiment  of  tlie  age  : “ because 
he  would  not  have  a retinue  of  greedy 
attendants  by  liis  side,  in  the  shape  of 
grooms  and  servants,  to  insult  and  oppress 
the  peasantry.” 

At  the  period  wdien  this  poem  w-as  first 
published,  England,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  had  been  struck  with  a 
succession  of  calamities.  Little  more  than 
twelve  years  had  passed  since  a terrible 
pestilence  had  swept  away  perhaps  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  population.  The 
lower  classes,  ill  fed  and  neglected,  pe- 
rished by  thousands,  while  the  higher 
ranks— -the  j'.roud  and  pampered  nobility 
—escaped;  “he  who  was  ill  nourished 
with  unsubstantial  food.”  says  a contem- 
porary writer,  “ fell  before  the  slightest 
breath  of  the  destroyer  ; to  the  poor  death 
was  welcome,  for  life  is  to  them  more  cruel 
than  death.  But  death  respected  princes, 
nobles,  knights,  judges,  gentlemen  ; of 
these  few  die,  because  their  life  is  full  of 
enjoyment.”  It  was  the  general  belief  that 
this  fearful  visitation  had  been  sent  by  God 
as  a punishment  for  the  sins  which  had 
more  particularly  characterised  the  higher 
orders  of  society  ; yet,  instead  of  profiting 
by  the  warning,  they  became,  during  the 
years  which  foUov.ed,  prouder,  more  cruel 
and  oppressive,  and  move  licentious  than 
before.  Another  pestilence  (‘ame,  which 
visited  the  classes  tlmt  had  before  escaped, 
and  at  the  same  time  a tempest,  such  as 
had  seldom  been  witnessed,  seemed  to 
announce  tlie  vengeance  of  heaven.  The 
streets  and  roads  were  filled  with  zealots 
who  preached  and  prophesied  of  other  mis- 
fortunes, to  people  who  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  the  terror  of  those  which 
were  past.  At  this  moment  the  satirist 
stepped  forth,  and  laid  open  with  un- 
sparing knife  the  sins  and  corruptions 
which  provoked  (licm. 

Similar  sentiment.s  Iiacl  previously 
found  expression  in  shorter  poems  or 
balhuks,  in  l!ie  Latin  verses  of  the 
school  of  ^V^altc-'  Map,  and  In  others, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  particularly 
one  on  the  Evil  Times  of  Edward  II. 


which  Mr.  Wright  edited  iu  his  collec- 
tion of  Political  Songs.  But  the  famous 
Ivoman  de  la  Rose  had  now  brought  a 
new  mode  of  composition  into  fashion. 
This  depended  on  a machinery  of  alle- 
gory, under  the  veil  of  which  the  author 
was  enabled  to  make  liis  attacks  less 
directly.  The  condition  of  society  is 
revealed  to  the  writer  of  Piers  Plough- 
man in  a dream ; and,  as  in  dreams, 
the  story  is  not  very  connected.  The 
Vision  is  in  fact  a succession  of  dreams, 
seen  by  the  poet  whilst  asleep  on  the 
Malvern  hills.  In  his  opening  passages, 
the  people  of  the  world  appear  before 
him  as  a vast  multitude  “ working*  and 
wandering  ” in  a fair  meadow  ; on  one 
side  stands  the  tower  of  Truth,  elevated 
on  a mountain,  the  right  aim  of  man's 
pilgrimage ; while  on  the  other  side  is 
the  dungeon  of  Care,  the  dwelling-place 
of  Wrong.  A variety  of  allegorical  cha- 
racters are  in  succession  introduced, 
among  whom  is  the  Lady  Meed,  the 
personification  of  that  unworthy  object 
to  which  so  large  a portion  of  mankind 
directs  its  aim,  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  corruptions  and  evil  deeds  in  the 
world, — not  the  just  remuneration  of 

Thanne  leep  Liere  forth,  and  seide, 

“ Lo  ! here  a chartre 
That  Gile  u-ith  hise  i^rete  othes 
gaf  hem  togidcre,” 

And  preide  Cyvylle  to  see 
and  Syraonye  to  rede  it. 

Thanne  Syraonye  and  Cyvylle 
stonden  forth  bothe, 

And  unfoldeth  the  feifement 
that  Fals  iiath  y-naked, 

And  thus  bigynnen  thise  gomes 
to  greden  ful  lieighe  ; 

Sciant  pramenica  et  fuinri,  etc. 

Witeth  and  witnessetli 

that  wonieth  upon  this  erthe 
That  Mede  is  y-maried 
moore  for  hire  gooJes 
Thau  for  any  vertue  orfairuesse 
or  any  free  kynde. 

Falsnesse  is  fayn  of  hire, 
for  he  woot  hire  riche  ; 

And  Favel  with  his  fikel  spechc 
feffctli  by  this  chartre 
To  be  princes  in  pride 
ami  povertc  to  despise, 

To  bilk  bite  and  to  bosten 
and  here  fals  witucsse, 

To  scome  and  lo  scolde, 
and  sclaundrc  to  !nakc, 

L'nbu.vomc  and  bolde 
to  broke  the  ten  heslcs. 

And  the  erldora  of  Envyc 
and  Wrathe  togideres, 


[Jan* 

our  actions  in  a future  state,  but  the 
reward  which  is  sought  by  those  who 
set  all  their  hopes  on  the  present.  To 
this  lady  all  pay  their  court,  and,  by 
the  intermediation  of  Cyvyle,  or  the 
Law,  she  is  betrothed  in  marriage  to 
Falseness.  “ A1  the  rich  retenaunce 
that  regneth  with  the  false  were  boden 
to  the  bridale  : " — 

As  of  knyghtes  and  of  clerkes 
and  oother  commune  peple, 

As  sisours  and  soraonours, 
sherreves  and  hire  clerkes, 

Bedelles  and  baillifs, 

and  brocours  of  chaffare, 

Forgoers  and  vitaillers, 

and  advokettes  of  the  Arches, 

I kan  noght  rekene  the  route 
that  ran  aboute  Mede. 

Favel,  or  Flattery,  was  the  foremost 
to  fetch  the  bride  out  of  her  bower, 
and  as  the  broker,  or  match-maker, 
he  brought  her  to  be  joined  with  Fals, 
or  Falseness  ; and  when  Symonye  and 
Cyvylle  perceived  what  the  parties 
wanted,  they  assented,  “ for  silver,'’  to 
promote  their  wishes.  The  description 
of  the  marriage  settlement  is  a passage 
very  characteristic  of  the  writer — 

Then  leapt  Liar  forth,  and  said, 

“ Lo  I here  is  a charter 
That  Guile  with  his  great  oaths 
gave  them  together 
And  prayed  Civil  to  overlook, 
and  Simony  to  read  it. 

Tlien  Simony  and  Civil 
both  stand  forth, 

Ami  unfold  the  feoffment 
that  False  had  made, 

And  thus  begin  tliese  fellows 
to  read  out  full  loudly  : 

Sciant  prmentes  et  futiiri,  S.c. 

Wit  v'e  and  witness  ye 

that  dwell  upon  this  earth. 

That  Meed  is  married 
more  for  her  fortune 
Than  for  any  virtue  or  beauty, 
or  any  gifts  of  nature. 

Falseness  is  fond  of  her, 
fur  he  knows  she  is  rich; 

And  Flattery  with  his  tickle  speech 
eufeoffeth  [them]  by  this  charter 
To  be  princes  in  pride, 
and  poverty  to  despise, 

To  backbite  and  to  boast, 
and  to  bear  false  witness, 

'fo  scorn  and  to  scold, 
and  slander  to  make, 

Uisobedient  and  bold 

to  break  the  ten  commaudaicnts. 

And  the  earldoms  of  Envy 
and  Wrath  together. 
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With  the  chastilet  of  Cheste 
and  Chaterynge  out  of  reson. 

The  countce  of  Coveitise, 
and  alle  the  costes  aboute, 

That  is,  Usure  and  Avarice, 
al  J hem  graunte, 

In  bargaynes  and  in  brocages, 
with  al  the  burghe  of  Thefte, 

And  al  the  lordshipe  of  Leccherie 
in  lengthe  and  in  brede, 

As  in  werkes  and  in  wordes, 
and  in  waitynges  with  eighes, 

And  in  wedes  and  in  wisshynges, 
and  with  ydel  thoughtes, 

There  as  wil  wolde 

and  werkmanshipe  fayleth. 

Glotonye  he  gaf  hem  ek, 
and  grete  othes  togidere, 

And  al  day  to  drynken 
at  diverse  tavernes, 

And  there  to  jangle  and  jape 
and  jugge  hir  even  cristen; 

And  in  fastynge  dayes  to  frete 
er  ful  tyme  were, 

And  thanne  to  sitten  and  soupen 
til  sleep  hem  assaille, 

And  breden  as  burghe  swyne 
and  bedden  hem  esily, 

Til  sleuthe  and  sleep 
silken  hire  sydes. 

And  thanne  wanhope  to  awaken  hem  so 
with  no  wil  to  amende, 

For  he  leveth  be*  lost, 
this  is  hir  laste  ende. 

And  thei  to  have  and  to  holde, 
and  hire  heires  after, 

A dwellynge  with  the  devel, 
and  darapned  be  for  evere, 

With  alle  the  appurtinaunces  of  purgatorie 
into  the  pyne  of  belle. 

ITeldynge  for  this  thyng, 
at  one  dayes  tyme, 

Hire  soules  to  Sathan, 

to  suffre  with  hym  peynes, 
xVnd  with  hym  to  wonye  with  wo 
while  God  is  in  hevene. 

In  witnesse  of  which  thyng, 

Wrong  was  the  firste, 

And  Piers  the  pardoner 
of  Paulymes  doctrine, 

Bette  the  bedel 

of  Bokyngham  shire, 

Reynald  the  reve 
of  Rutland  sokene, 

Munde  the  millere, 
and  many  mo  othere. 

In  the  date  of  the  devel 
this  dede  I ensele. 

By  sighte  of  sire  Symonie 
and  Cyvyles  leeve.f 

Another  striking  passage  of  the 
Vision  is  the  following  description  of 


With  the  little  castle  of  Strife 
and  Chattering  beyond  reason. 

The  county  of  Covetousness, 
and  all  tlie  borders  about, 

That  is,  Usury  and  Avarice, 
all  I to  them  grant 
In  bargains  and  in  brokagcs, 
with  all  the  borough  of  Theft, 

And  all  the  lordship  of  Lechery, 
in  length  and  in  breadth. 

As  in  works  and  in  words, 
and  in  watchings  with  eyes. 

And  in  pledges  and  in  wishings, 
and  with  idle  thoughts, 

Just  as  will  would, 

and  workmanship  faileth. 

Gluttony  he  gave  them  also 
and  great  oaths  together. 

And  all  day  to  drink 
at  various  lavcrus, 

And  there  to  jangle  and  jape 

and  judge  their  feliow-christians, 

And  on  fast- days  to  eat 

before  the  right  time  arrive, 

And  then  to  sit  and  sup 
till  sleep  overcome  them, 

And  breathe  as  town  swine, 
and  lie  easily  in  bed, 

Till  sloth  and  sleep 
make  sleek  their  sides. 

And  then  despair  to  awaken  them  so 
with  no  will  to  amend. 

For  he  believeth  them  lost, 
this  is  their  last  end. 

And  they  to  have  and  to  hold, 
and  their  heirs  after, 

A dwelling  with  the  devil, 
and  damned  be  for  ever. 

With  all  the  appurtenances  of  purgatory, 
into  the  pain  of  hell 
A'ielding  for  this  thing, 
at  one  day’s  term, 

Their  souls  to  Satan, 
to  suflfer  with  him  pains, 

And  with  him  to  dwell  in  woe 
as  long  as  God  is  in  heaven. 

In  witness  of  which  thing, 

Wrong  was  the  first, 

And  Piers  the  pardoner 
of  Paulyn’s  doctrine, 

Bette  the  beadel 

of  Buckinghamshire, 

Reynald  the  reeve 
of  Rutland  soke, 

Munde  the  miller, 

and  many  others  more. 

In  the  date  of  the  devil 
this  deed  I seal, 

By  the  oversight  of  sir  Symonie 
and  Civil-Law’s  approval. 

Piers,  or  Perkin,  and  his  fellow-la- 
bourers working  :it  plough. 


For  be  we  propose  to  read  h»m. 


t We  road  ’eere  instead  of  (eMw, 
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Now  is  Perkyn  and  hise  pilgrinies 
to  the  plow  faren, 

To  erie  his  half  acre 
holpen  hym  manye. 

Dikeres  and  delveres 
digged  up  the  balkes; 

Therwith  was  Perkyn  a-payed, 
and  preised  hem  faste. 

Othere  werkmen  ther  were 
that  wroghteu  ful  yerne  ; 

Ech  man  in  his  manere 
made  hyraself  to  doone, 

And  somme  to  plese  Perkyn 
piked  up  the  wedes. 

At  heigh  prime  Piers 
leet  the  plowgh  stonde, 

To  over-sen  hem  hymseif, 
and  who  so  best  wroghte 
He  sholde  be  kind  therafter 
whan  hervest  tyme  come. 

And  thanne  seten  somme 
and  songen  atte  nale, 

And  holpen  ere  this  half-acre 
with  How  trolly  holly 
“ Now,  by  the  peril  of  my  soule  ! ” quod 
al  in  pure  tene,  [Piers, 

“ But  ye  arise  the  rather 
and  rape  yow  to  v.-erche, 

Shal  no  greyn  tliat  groweth 
glad  yow  at  nede. 

And  though  ye  deye  for  doel 
the  devei  have  that  reccheth.” 

Tho  were  faitours  a-fered, 
and  feyned  hem  blynde, 

Somme  leide  hir  legges  a-liry, 
as  swiche  losels  konneth, 

And  made  hir  mone  to  Piers, 
and  preide  hym  of  grace, 

“ For  we  have  no  lymmes  to  laboure  with, 
Lord  y-graced  be  the  ! 

Ac  we  preie  for  yow.  Piers, 
and  for  your  ))lowgh  bothe, 

That  God  of  his  grace 
youre  greyn  multi[)lic, 

And  yelde  yow  for  your  almesse 
that  ye  gyve  us  here  : 

For  we  may  noght  swynke  ne  swete, 
swich  siknesse  us  eyleth." 

The  sixth  and  seventh  sections  of 
the  poem  are  especially  remarkable. 
Piers  has  conscate<l  to  bear  a party  of 
pilgrims  company,  in  order  to  be  their 
guide  in  search  of  Truth.  Whilst  he  is 
preparing  for  tho  journey,  all  the  other 
pilgrims  who  have  strength  and  skill 
are  employed  on  some  useful  works, 
except  the  IvniglP,  wlio  undertakes, 
for  the  support  which  he  is  to  derive 
from  the  ploughman’s  labours,  to  watch 
and  protect  him  against  plunderers  and 
foreign  enemies.  The  peace  of  the  la- 
bourers is  first  disturbed  by  AVastcr, 
who  refuses  to  perform  the  conditions 
3 
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Now  are  Perkin  and  his  pilgrims 
to  the  plough  gone; 

To  plough  his  half-acre 
many  helped  him. 

Ditchers  and  delvers 
dug  up  the  balks; 

Therewith  was  Perkin  satisfied, 
and  heartily  praised  them. 

Other  workmen  there  were 
that  wrought  full  earnestly. 

Each  man  in  his  own  way 
made  himself  busy, 

And  some  to  please  Perkin 
picked  up  the  weeds. 

At  high  prime  Piers 
let  the  plough  stand, 

To  overlook  them  himself, 
and  whoever  worked  best. 

He  would  be  kind  accordingly 
when  harvest  time  came. 

And  then  sat  some, 
and  sung  at  the  ale. 

And  helped  to  plough  this  half-acre 
with  Hoto  trolly  lolly  ! 

''  Now,  by  the  peril  of  my  soul ! ” quoth 
all  in  pure  anger,  [Piers, 

“ Unless  you  rise  soon 
and  hasten  to  work, 

No  grain  that  groweth 
sliall  glad  you  at  need. 

And  though  you  die  for  grief, 
the  devil  have  him  that  careth.” 

Then  were  the  idlers  alarmed, 
and  feigned  themselves  blind. 

Some  laid  their  legs  awry, 
as  such  rascals  know  how. 

And  made  their  moan  to  Piers, 
and  prayed  him  to  excuse  them, 

“ For  we  have  no  limbs  to  labour  with, 
the  Lord  be  thanked  ! 

So  we  pray  for  you.  Piers, 
and  for  your  plough  too, 

That  God  of  his  grace 
m ly  multiply  your  corn. 

And  may  reward  you  for  your  alms 
that  you  give  us  here. 

For  we  cannot  labour  nor  sweat, 
such  sickness  aileth  us.’’ 

by  which  the  others  are  bound : the 
aid  of  the  Kniglit  being  insuflicient 
against  this  turbulent  gentleman,  the 
Ploughman  is  obliged  to  send  for  Hun- 
ger, who  elTectually  humbles  him.  This 
section  of  the  poem  is  a continued  al- 
lusion to  the  etieets  of  the  great  famine 
and  pestilence  which  had  recently 
alllictcd  the  country,  and  a satire 
upon  the  luxurious  and  extravagant 
life  of  our  forefathers  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  the  next  section.  Truth,  hearing 
of  the  intention  of  Piers  the  Plough- 
man to  leave  his  labours  in  order  to 
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serve  as  a guide  to  the  pilgrims  in  their 
journey,  sends  him  a message,  exhort- 
ing him  to  remain  at  home  and  con- 
tinue his  industry,  and  giving  him  a 
pardon  a paina  et  culpa,  which  was  to 
embrace  ail  tliose  who  aided  him  ho- 
nestly by  their  labour,  and  who  should 
carry  on  their  various  occupations  in 
purity  of  heart.  The  author  here  takes 
occasion  to  sneer  at  the  papal  pardons  ; 
a priest  questions  the  legitimacy  of 

Ac  under  his  secret  seel 
Truthe  sente  hem  a lettre 
That  thei  sholde  buggen  boldely 
that  hem  best  liked, 

And  sithenes  selle  it  ayein, 
and  save  the  wynnyng, 

And  amende  meson-dieux  thermyd, 
and  mys-eise  folk  help, 

And  wikkede  weyes 
wightly  amende, 

And  do  boote  to  brugges 
that  to-broke  were, 

Marien  maydenes, 

or  maken  hem  nonnes, 

Povere  peple  and  prisons 
fynden  hem  hir  foode. 

And  sett  scolers  to  scole, 
or  to  som  othere  craftes  ; 

Releve  religion, 

and  renten  hem  bettre. 

The  last  instruction  appears  more 
favourable  than  the  rest  to  what  are 
regarded  as  the  ecclesiastical  orders. 
It  probably  alludes  to  the  members  of 
the  poorer  monasteries,  who  were  con- 
sidered objects  of  charity.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  so  much  the  monks  as  the 
friars  who,  by  their  great  worhlly  pros- 
})erity,  and  interference  with  all  the 
atl'airs  of  the  secular  community,  gave 
olFence  at  this  latter  period  of  our  mc- 
diieval  history. 

This  portion  of  the  poem  terminates 
with  the  conclusion  that  Do-well  (or 
well-doing)  surpassed  indulgences, 
biennals  and  triennals,  and  bishops’ 
letters  ; the  author  expressing  his  be- 
lief that  Do-well  at  the  day  of  doom 
would  be  “ digneliche  underfongen” 
(deservedly  accepted),  and  found  to 
excel  all  the  pardon  of  St.  Peter’s 


that  possessed  by  Piers,  and  the  alter- 
cation between  them  becomes  so  loud 
that  the  dreamer  awakes.  The  cata- 
logue of  charitable  and  laudable  acts 
which  are  recommended  in  this  passage 
is  remarkable.  There  wms  no  need,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  for  more  monas- 
teries or  friaries,  but  public  works  of 
another  character  are  advocated,  to 
which  the  gains  made  in  honoura’ole 
commerce  might  be  devoted. 

And  under  his  private  seal 
Truth  sent  them  a letter 
That  they  should  buy  boldly 
that  they  liked  best. 

And  afterwards  sell  it  again, 
and  lay  by  the  profit. 

And  improve  hospitals  therewith, 
and  help  diseased  people, 

And  mend  bad  roads 

in  a workmanlike  manner, 

And  repair  bridges 

that  were  broken  down, 

Give  marriage  portions  to  maids, 
or  provide  for  them  in  nunneries, 

To  poor  people  and  prisoners 
supply  them  their  food, 

And  set  scholars  to  school, 
or  to  some  trade  or  other; 

Relieve  the  religious, 

and  afford  them  better  income. 

church  : and  he  proceeds  to  w'arn  the 
rich  men  of  the  earth,  masters,  mayors, 
and  judges,  who  were  esteemed  for 
wise  men,  that  at  the  dreadful  doom, 
when  the  dead  shall  rise,  and  come  all 
before  Christ  to  render  their  accounts, 
the  (loom  v/ill  rehearse  how  they  had 
led  their  life  here,  and  kept  the  laws 
of  Christ,  and  how  they  had  acted  day 
by  (lay;  wlicn  a pmke-ful  of  pardon, 
or  provincials’  letters,  the  fraternity  of 
all  the  four  orders,  and  double-fold 
indulgences,  would  not  be  found  of 
more  value  tlian  a magpie’s  foot. 

Such  arc  the  earnest  and  plain- 
spoken  sentiments  of  this  zealous 
satirist,  v.dio  wrote  some  years  before 
the  preaching  of  ^\'yclif,  and  probably 
paved  the  way  for  the  popular  ac- 
ceptance which  welcomed  the  preach- 
ing of  that  reformer  and  his  emissaries." 


The  Creed  of  Piers  Pioughma.n. 


* lu  the  later  poem,  the  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,  Wyclif  is  ineutioned  by  name, 
and  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  of  the  friars. 


Wytnes  on  Wyclif, 

that  warned  hem  with  trewthe, 
For  he  in  goodnesse  of  gost 
graythliche  hem  warned 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


Witness  one  Wyclif, 

that  warned  them  wilh  truth, 
For  he  iu  goodness  of  spirit 
furncstly  warned  them 
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The  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman. 


We  shall  now  turn  to  the  second 
poem,  the  Creed  of  Piers  Plougliman, 
in  which  the  four  orders  of  Friars  are 
all  successively  satirised.  In  this  poem 
Piers  Ploughman  is  represented  as  on 
his  travels  in  search  of  some  one  who 
would  teach  him  the  true  Creed.  lie 
makes  inquiry,  in  turn,  of  each  of  the 
four  orders ; but  the  reply  in  every 
case  is  to  abuse  and  detract  from  their 

For  we  buldeth  a burwgh, 
a brod  and  a large, 

A chirch  and  a chapitle, 
with  chaumbers  a-lofte  ; 

With  wide  wyndowes  y-wrought, 
and  walks  wel  heye, 

That  mote  ben  portreid  and  paint, 
and  pulched  ful  dene, 

With  gay  glitering  glas 
glowyng  as  the  sunne. 

And  mightestou  amenden  us 
with  inoneye  of  thyn  owen, 

Thou  shouldest  knely  bifore  Christ 
in  compas  of  gold. 

In  the  wyde  window  west-ward 
wel  neigh  in  the  myddel, 

And  saint  Fraunceis  hymselfe 
shal  foldeu  the  in  his  cope 
And  present  the  to  the  Trinitt'^ 
and  praye  for  tiiy  synnes. 

Thy  name  shal  noblich  ben  wryten 
and  wrought  for  the  nones, 

And  in  remembrance  of  the 
y-rad  there  for  evere. 

It  Is  renuii'kablc  how  entirely  this 
passage,  and  the  longer  one  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  extract,  are  conlirmed 
by  tlic  register-book  of  the  house  of 
the  Grey  Friars  of  London,  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Hritlsh  Museum. 
It  describes  their  niaguifiecnt  church, 
the  nave  of  which  was  built  at  the  cost 
of  Henry  le  Whileys,  mayor  of  London; 
their  cliapter-huu.se,  built  by  Walter 
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rivals,  and  to  cajole  him  to  gratify  their 
excessive  covetousness.  The  friars  are 
represented  as  having  vastly  declined 
from  their  original  rules  of  ascetism 
and  self-denial.  They  are  habitually 
indulgent  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
especially  attentive  to  comfort  in  dress. 
The  descriptions  given  of  their  sump- 
tuous houses  are  particularly  curious. 
The  Minorite,  or  Franciscan,  boasts 

Fur  we  build  a mansion, 
both  broad  and  large, 

A church  and  a chapter -house, 
with  chambers  aloft ; 

\\  itli  wide  windows  well  formed 
and  lofty  walls, 

That  must  be  pictured  and  painted 
and  polished  very  rinely. 

With  gay  glittering  glass 
glowing  as  the  sun. 

And  if  you  would  improve  us 
with  some  of  your  money, 

\ ou  should  be  represented  kneeling  before 
in  a circle  of  gold,  [Christ 

In  the  great  west  window 
almost  in  the  centre, 

And  saint  Francis  himself 
siiall  fold  thee  in  his  cope. 

And  present  thee  to  tlie  Trinity, 
and  pray  for  thy  sins. 

Thy  name  siiall  nobly  be  written 
and  worked  for  the  purpose, 

And  in  remembreance  of  thee 
read  tliere  for  ever. 

Ic  Fottcr,  iuiotlier  citizen  ami  akler- 
uian ; their  donuitory,  built  by  sir 
Gregory  dc  llokc-slcy,  mayor  from  l'27d 
to  ld8d;  their  refectory,  by  Ilartholo- 
incw  de  ChrAro,  another  citizen;  their 
iidinnary,  towards  v/Iiich  Fctcr  de  Ilc- 
lyland  gave  KHi/. ; and  full  particulars 
are  recorded  of  the  various  benefac- 
tions which  had  contributed  to  glaze 
the  storied  windows/*' 


To  wayven  her  wikednesse 
and  vverkes  of  synue, 

Whou  sone  this  sorimen 
seweden  hys  soi;le, 

And  overal  lolled  hym 
with  heritikes  werkes  ; 

And  so  of  the  blissyng  of  Cud 
thei  bereth  little  mede. 


To  ])ut  away  their  wickedness 
and  works  of  sin. 

How  soon  these  sorry  men  (?) 

pursued  his  life, 

And  entirely  smothered  him 
with  hereticks'  works  : 

And  so  of  the  blessing  of  God 
they  bear  little  desert. 


This  curious  passage  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  reijuires  further  elucidation.  The 
word  sorhnon  is  not  in  Mr.  Wright’s  glossary  (we  should  perhaps  state  that  the 
•modern  versions  we  give  are  our  own,  guided  by  tliis  glossary)  ; ami  the  general 
meaning  of  the  verb  to  loll  was  the  same  as  that  we  now  attach  to  it;  but  here  is 
probably  some  allusion — by  way  of  jmnning  if  not  otherwise — to  the  reproachful  term 
of  Lollard  which  was  applied  to  Wyclif's  followers. 

See  Mr.  J.  G.  Nicliols’s  introduction  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  of 
London,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society  in  lyo'J. 
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the  Preachers,  or  Dominicans,  which  he 
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Piers  next  went  to  a house  of 
describes  at  great  length— 

When  I came  to  that  court 
I gaped  aboute, 

Swich  a bild  bold 

y-buld  upon  erthe  heighte 
Say  I nought  in  certeyn 
syththe  a long  tyme. 

I semed  opon  that  hous, 
and  yerne  theron  loked 
Whow  the  pileres  weren  y-paint 
and  pulchud  ful  dene, 

And  queyntly  y-corven 
with  curious  knottes, 

With  vvyndowes  wel  y-wrought, 
wyde  up  a-lofte ; 

And  thanne  I entred  in, 
and  even  forth  wente  ; 

And  al  was  walled  that  wone 
though  it  wiid  were, 

With  posternes  in  privity 
to  pasen  when  hem  liste; 
Orcheyardes  and  erberes 
evesed  wel  dene, 

And  a curious  cros 
craftly  entayled, 

With  tabernacles  y- tight 
to  toten  al  abouten. 

The  pris  of  a plough-lond 
of  penies  so  rounde, 

To  aparaile  that  pyler 
were  pure  litel. 

Than  I munte  me  forth 
the  mynstre  to  knowen. 

And  awaytede  a woon 
wonderly  wel  y-bild, 

With  arches  on  everiche  half, 
and  bellyche  y-corven, 

With  crochetes  on  corneres 
with  knottes  of  gold, 

Wyde  wyndowes  y-wrought, 
y-wryteu  ful  thikke, 

Shynen  with  shapen  sheldes 
to  shewen  aboute, 

With  merkes  of  merchauntes 
y-medeled  betwene, 

Mo  than  twentie  and  two 
twyse  y-noumbbred. 

Ther  is  non  heraud  that  hath 
half  swich  a rolle 
Right  as  a rageman 
hath  rekned  hem  newe. 

Tombes  opon  tabernacles 
tylde  opon  lofte, 

Housed  in  harnes  * 
harde  set  abouten 
Of  armede  alabaustre 
clad  for  the  nones, 

Maad  opon  marbel 
in  many  manner  wyse, 


When  I came  to  that  court, 

I gaped  about. 

Such  a bold  building 
built  high  upon  earth 
I certainly  have  not  seen 
for  a long  time. 

I looked  upon  that  house, 
and  carefully  observed  there 
How  the  pillars  were  painted 
and  polished  full  bright, 

And  quaintly  carved 
with  curious  capitals. 

With  windows  well  wrought 
wide  up  aloft; 

And  then  I entered  in, 

and  went  straight  through, 

And  all  that  house  was  walled  round, 
extensive  as  it  was, 

With  posterns  to  pass  out 

in  privacy  when  they  pleased  ; 
Orchards  and  arbours 

neatly  covered  with  eaves  (?), 

And  a curious  cross 
artistically  decorated, 

Furnished  with  niches 
to  look  out  all  around. 

The  value  of  a plough-land 
in  pennies  so  round 
To  dress  out  that  pillar 
were  little  enough. 

Then  I moved  (.')  onward 
to  find  the  church, 

And  came  upon  an  edifice 
wondrously  well  built, 

With  arches  on  every  side, 
and  beautifully  carved, 

With  crockets  on  its  corners 
and  bosses  of  gold, 

With  windows,  of  (stained)  work, 
thickly  filled  with  inscriptions, 
Shining  with  handsome  shields, 
to  show  about, 

With  marks  of  merchants 
mingled  between, 

More  than  two-and-twenty 
twice  over  numbered. 

There  is  no  herald  that  hath 
half  such  a roll. 

Right  as  a catalogue 
hath  reckoned  them  anew. 

Tombs  upon  niches 
raised  upon  high, 

Arrayed  in  armour 
close  set  about 
In  armed  alabaster 
clad  for  the  purpose, 

Made  in  marble 

in  many  various  guises, 


* We  venture  to  regard  the  word  harnes  (though  explained  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his 
glossary  as  “ corners  ”)  as  a mistake  for  “harness,”  the  usual  mediseval  term  for 
ari^our. 
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Knyglites  in  ther  conisante 
clad  for  the  nones, 

Alle  it  semed  seyntes 
' y-sacred  opon  erthe  ; 

And  lovely  ladies  y-wrought 
leyen  by  her  sydes, 

In  manye  gay  garnemens 
that  weren  gold  beten. 

Tliough  the  tax  of  ten  yere 
were  trewely  y-gadered,' 

Nolde  it  nought  maken  that  hous 
half,  as  I trowe. 

Than  earn  I to  that  cloystre, 
and  gaped  abouten, 

Whough  it  was  pilered  and  peynt 
and  portreyed  wel  clene, 

A1  y-hyled  wich  leed 
lowe  to  the  stones, 

And  y-paved  with  poynttyl, 
ich  point  after  other, 

With  cundites  of  clene  tyn 
closed  al  aboutc, 

WithJavoures  of  latun 
loveliche  y-greithed. 

I trow’e  the  gaynage  of  the  ground 
in  a gret  shyra 
Nold  aparaile  that  place 
00  poynt  tyl  other  ende. 

Thanne  was  that  chapitre  house 
wrought  as  a great  chirche, 
Corven  and  covered 

and  queyntelyche  entayled. 
With  semliche  selure 
y-seet  on  lofte, 

As  a parlenieut  hous 
y-peynted  aboute. 

Thanne  fered  I into  fraytoure 
and  fond  there  another, 

An  halle  for  an  hygh  kynge 
an  houshold  to  holden. 

With  brode  hordes  abouten 
y-bcnched  wel  clene. 

With  w'yndowes  of  glaas 
wrought  as  a chirche. 

Than  walkede  I forrer, 
and  went  al  abouten, 

And  seigh  halles  full  heygh, 
and  houses  full  noble, 
Chambres  with  chymeneys, 
and  chapeles  gay. 

And  kychenes  for  an  high  kynge 
in  castelcs  to  holden  ; 

And  her  dortoure  y-dight 
with  (lores  full  stronge, 
Fermerye  and  fraitur, 
wirli  fele  ino  houses, 

And  al  strong  ston  wal 
Sterne  upon  heithe, 


Knights  in  their  cognisance 
clad  for  the  purpose, 

All  as  it  seemed  saints 
sacred  upon  earth  ; 

And  lovely  ladies  in  effigy 
lie  by  their  sides, 

In  many  gay  garments 

that  were  beaten  with  gold. 

Though  the  tax  for  ten  years 
were  truely  collected. 

It  would  not  complete  that  house 
half-way,  as  I guess. 

Then  came  I to  the  cloister, 
and  stared  about  in  amaze. 

How  it  was  pillared  and  painted 
and  very  neatly  ornamented. 

All  covered  with  lead 
down  to  the  stone-work. 

And  paved  wdth  pointed  tile, 
each  point  next  another/' 

With  cisterns  of  clean  tin 
closed  all  around. 

And  lavers  of  latten 
beautifully  wrought.f 
I trow  the  produce  of  the  land 
in  a great  shire 
Would  not  furnish  that  place 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Then  was  the  chapter-house 
made  like  a great  church, 

Carved  and  covered 
and  quaintly  adorned. 

With  a handsome  ceiling 
set  up  on  high, 

As  a parliament  house 
painted  about. 

Then  went  I into  the  fratry 

and  found  there  another  (grand  edifice), 
An  hall  suited  for  a great  king 
to  hold  a household  in, 

With  broad  boards  about 
benched  very  handsomely. 

With  window's  of  glass 
wrought  like  a church. 

Then  walked  I yet  further, 
and  went  all  about. 

And  saw'  halls  full  high, 
and  houses  full  noble, 

Chambers  with  chimneys, 
and  gay  cha))els. 

And  kitchens  for  a great  king 
to  keep  in  his  castles  ; 

And  their  dormitory  furnished 
with  doors  very  strong, 

Infirmary  and  fratry, 
with  many  more  houses. 

And  all  of  strong  stone  wall 
constructed  upon  high. 


This  appears  to  describe  the  pavements  of  figured  tiles,  forming  large  patterns 
when  properly  adjusted  to  one  auother,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  recently 
reviveil  vvith  so  much  success. 

f The  lavacra  in  tlie  cloister  of  the  Crey  Friars  of  London  were  renewed  in  1 122  at 
the  expense  of  27/.  Ll.y.  id.  The  water  w-as  brought  in  an  aqnednetus  from  fields  beyond 
fiwrone  Hne  (now  Leather  laiu'’)  in  Holborn, 
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With  gaye  garites  and  grete, 
and  iche  hole  y-glased. 

And  other  houses  y-nowe 
to  herberwe  the  queeiie. 

There  are  other  passages  which  notice 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  friars 
watched  to  secure  the  interments  of 
persons  of  wealth  within  their  churches : 

And  sepulturus  also 

somme  wayteii  to  lacchen,  (v.  933) 

And  in  beldyng  of  toumbes 
thei  traveileth  grete 
To  chargen  her  chirche  flore, 
andcliaungen  it  ofte.  (v.  907) 

a characteristic  so  amply  confirmed  in 
the  Grey  Friars  Chronicle,  that,  as 
Weever  calculated  on  its  perusal,  their 
church  in  London  had  been  honoured 
with  the  sepulture  of  four  queens,  four 
duchesses,  four  countesses,  one  duke, 
two  earls,  eight  barons,  and  some 
thirty-five  knights ; and  in  all,  from 
the  first  foundation  unto  the  dissolu- 
tion, six  hundred  sixty  and  three  per- 
sons of  quality  were  there  interred.'"^ 
In  the  quire  were  nine  tombs  of  ala- 
baster and  marble ; one  tomb  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  with  seven-score 
gravestones  of  marble  in  divers  places ; 
all  which,  shortly  after  the  dissolution. 


With  gay  and  great  garrets, 
and  every  hole  glazed, 

And  other  houses  enough 
to  lodge  the  queen. 

wore  pulled  down,  taken  away,  and 
sold,  by  Sir  jMartin  Bowes,  for  50/.  or 
thereabouts. 

Our  exhausted  space  now  warns  us 
to  take  leave  of  these  curious  poems  ; 
but  we  cannot  do  so  without  remark- 
ing that  they  furnish  throughout  the 
most  interesting  illustrations  not  only 
of  the  manners  but  also  of  the  domestic 
arts  and  apparatus  of  the  middle  age, 
and  that  they  may  be  more  fully  ein- 
ployci.l  in  that  way  than  has  hitherto 
been  done.  In  a philological  point  of 
view  they  also  deserve  greater  atten- 
tion than  they  have  received,  and  we 
fully  concur  in  the  Editor’s  anticipa- 
tions that  “ when  English  antiiiuities 
and  English  philology  and  literary 
history  are  at  length  made  part  of  the 
studies  in  our  universities,  and  in  the 
higher  classes  of  our  schools,  the  work 
of  the  Monk  of  ildalvern  [if  such  the 
poet  were],  as  a link  between  the 
poetry  and  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  those  of  modern  England, 
will  be  made  a prominent  text-book.” 


THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry  elucidated.  By  Rev.  John  Collingwood  Bruce,  LL.D,  F.S.A.  &c. 
4to.  Plates  printed  in  colours. 


THE  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  an  art- 
monument  of  extraordinary  value. 
Regarded  as  an  efibrt  of  the  needle,  it 
is  a work  of  skill  and  perseverance 
such  as  probably  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed, and  such  as  was  scarcely  ever 
preserved  for  so  long  a period  of  time. 
As  a record  of  costume  and,  in  a cer- 
tain degree,  of  architecture  and  the 
arts  of  life,  as  well  as  of  the  afiairs  of 
war,  it  has  the  advantages  of  colour 
and  distinctness  of  outline,  if  not  of 
the  highest  powers  of  design.  But  it 
is  also  to  be  esteemed  in  the  light  of  a 
pictorial  chronicle,  afibrding  historical 
information  independent  of  any  that 
is  now  extant  in  written  chronicles. 
Dr.  Bruce  has  taken  it  up  in  this 


light,  and  reads  us  the  story  of  the 
!Norman  invasion  and  conquest  of 
England  from  the  roll  of  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

Dr.  Bruce  remarks : “ V/hen  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  published  the 
beautiful  copy  of  the  Bayeux  Tapes- 
try made,  at  their  reepaest,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Stothard,  they  testified  the 
importance  which  they  attached  to  the 
document.  As  yet  they  have  pub- 
lished no  explanation  of  it.  The 
world  still  expects  it  at  their  hands.” 

Xow  this  representation  Is  not  ex- 
actly just.  It  is  true  that  no  letter- 
press  was  publishcl  to  accompany  ]Mr. 
C.  A.  Stothard’s  plates  of  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry ; but  wc  do  not  see  that, 


* This  burial  register  is  printed  iu  the  tifth  volume  of  the  Collcetaaea  Topog.  et 
Gcnealogica,  IS38. 
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under  the  circumstances,  its  absence 
was  much  to  be  lamente<l.  The  fate 
of  descriptions  accompanying  portfo- 
lios of  prints  is  usually  to  remain  un- 
read. The  mere  bodily  toil  of  perusing 
a great  and  ponderous  folio  deters  the 
student : and  we  coiiM  name  many 
excellent  dissertations  and  compila- 
tions that  are  in  olTect  lost  from  that 
very  cause.  The  contents  of  the  Ve- 
tusta  Monumenta  tall  under  this  pro- 
hibition ; and,  among  tlie  rest,  one  of 
its  last  articles,  a valuable  memoir  on 
the  ancient  productions  of  fine  art  in 
this  country,  compiled  by  INIr.  Gage 
Rokewode  in  illustration  of  the  re- 
mains iliscovered  in  the  old  palace  of 
Westminster,  has,  we  imagine,  been 
little  read  or  appreciated.  are  also 
reminded  by  association  of  ideas  of  some 
interesting  information  of  likecliaracter 
contained  in  Sir  Jelfrey  Wyatville’s 
great  folio  on  Windsor  Castle.  Rut  to 
return  to  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  : we 
submit  that  it  has  been  anything  but 
neglected  by  the  Society  of  Anticpia- 
ries  of  London.  It  was’  a Fellow  of 
the  Society,  IMr.  Smart  Lethicullier, 
who  wrote  tlie  fir.st  English  memoir 
upon  it,  founded  upon  those  by  Lance- 
lot and  Montfaiicon.  This  was  printed 
by  Dr.  Ducarel  in  his  Antiipiities  of 
Normandy;  and  describees  the  whole 
roll,  step  by  stej),  in  the  same  way  as 
Dr.  Bruce  has  done  in  the  volume 
before  u.:>.  Tlien,  in  the  17th  volume 
of  their  Archieologia,  the  Society  pub- 
lished the  essay  on  the  tapestry  written 
by  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue.  In  the  1 8th 
they  printed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son Gurney:  to  whieh  is  appemh'd  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  std)ject'^  or  com- 
partments of  the  roll,  witli  co[)ies  of 
their  inscriptions.  In  the  U)(h  volume 
of  the  Arcluvologia  follow  'ome  histo- 
rical remarks  upon  the  more  dillicult 
parts  of  the  sul)ject,  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  Amyot,  and  the  valuable  obser- 
vations ofiMr.  C.  A.  Stothard.  These 
papers,  and  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Hudson  Gurney,  supply  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  and  to  every  one  who 
has  access  to  the  Archieologia  as  well 
as  Stothard’s  engravings,  all  the  ex- 
planations that  can  be  rLH[uire<l,  (.'Xcept 
in  some  few  obscure  points  that  arc  still 
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open  to  criticism,  and  upon  which  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Dr.  Bruce’s  attention  to  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  originated,  it  appears,  in  a 
holiday  ramble  in  Normandy,  and  he 
was  induced  to  pursue  the  subject  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  his 
pupils  and  friends  in  some  popular 
lectures,  to  a portion  of  which  we 
remember  listening  with  great  pleasure 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Archeo- 
logical Institute.  By  the  present  vo- 
lume we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
also  convey  much  gratitication  to  many* 
who  have  heretofore  been  strangers  to 
the  wonders  of  this  historic  scroll,  and 
that  he  will  help  to  popularise  a sub- 
ject with  which  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  ought  to  be  better 
ac'[uainted  than  they  are.  But  we 
cannot  think,  viewing  the  book  more 
critically,  that  it  will  materially  add 
to  the  reputation  which  Dr.  Bruce  has 
“^o  deservedly  attainetl  as  a professor 
ef  Roman  antiipiities.  The  engravings 
of  the  Bayeux  Ta[)estry  by  C.  A. 
Stothai'il  are  remarkable,  like  every- 
thing he  did,  for  their  minute  fidelity 
and  accuracy.  Dr.  Bruce’s  plates  (ex- 
cept his  frontis[)iece,  which  is  of  the 
original  size)  are  upon  a very  reduced 
scale,  and,  ilmiigh  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  printed  in  colours, 
are  in  accuracy  of  drawing  inferior  to 
some  copies  which  have  been  recently 
pul>lished  on  a still  smaller  scale  in 
iMr.  Murray’s  Handbook  to  the  Arts 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  cannot  but 
regret  that  when  it  was  determined  to 
copy  Mr.  Stol hard’s  plates,  the  artist 
should  not  have  emulated  the  scrupu- 
lous iidelity  of  that  draughtsman:’^ 
and  that  the  result  of  his  labours  is 
rather  a general  idea  of  the  whole 
production  than  such  a fac-simile  as 
<‘0uld  be  confidently  referred  to  on 
every  ([uestion  of  costume  or  design. 

Of  Dr.  Bruce’s  own  portion  of  the 
book,  we  will  not  say  that  it  is  not  well 
done.  It  is  most  agreeably  and  intel- 
ligently performed  as  a resume;  but 
we  do  not  lind  tliat  it  pursues  any 
critical  impiiries  to  new  results,  or 
adds  materially,  if  at  all,  to  our  former 
information.  His  general  remarks  on 


Mr.  Edgar  Taylor,  in  the  woodcuts  given  from  the  Tapestry  in  his  translation  of 
Wace’s  Roman  de  Rou,  made  a still  greater  mistake,  for  he  copied  the  old  and  very 
inaccurate  plates  of  Montfaucon. 
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the  authenticity  an-l  vnlue  of  the  em- 
broidered roll  are  Tvell  stated  : 

1.  The  fulness  and  correctness  of  its 
historical  details  prove  that  it  is  a con- 
temporaneous chronicle.  Wace  treats 
more  largely  of  the  Norman  invasion 
than  any  of  the  writers  of  the  Norman 
period  ; and,  such  is  the  general  agr(3e- 
ment  between  the  views  of  the  orm  and 
the  delineations  of  the  other,  that  the 
Tapestry  may  be  pronounced  to  be  what 
in  these  latter  days  would  be  trailed  the 
“ illustrations,”  and  the  narrative  of  the 
chronicle  the  ” letter-press,”  of  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  Norman  Concjuest. 
And  yet  the  one  does  not  follow'  the  other 
slavishly.  Whilst  they  agree  in  all  the 
general  facts,  they  differ  in  many  minute 
details,  as  all  independent  narratives  will. 

2.  Again,  the  architecture,  the  dresses, 
the  armour,  the  furniture  of  the  Tapestry 
are  those  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of 
the  Conquest,  and  at  no  other.  It  is  at 
all  times  exceedingly  difficult,  whether  by 
writing  or  painting,  to  portray  accurately 
the  manners,  language,  and  modes  of 
thought  of  an  anterior  period.  In  nu  di- 
aeval  times,  however,  the  attempt  was 
seldom  made.  The  draft.smen  represented 
the  manners  “ living  as  they  rose.” 
“ It  was  the  invariable  j'ractiee  with 
artists  in  every  country,”  says  Mr.  Charles 
Stothard,  ” e.vcepting  Italy,  during  the 
middle  ages,  whatever  subje(;t  they  took 
in  hand,  to  represent  it  according  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  tlieir  own  time. 
Thus  we  may  see  Alexander  the  Great, 
like  a good  Catliolie,  interred  witli  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church. 
All  the  illumiiir.ted  mauuscri]'ts  of  Fn/is- 
sart,  although  executed  not  more  than  iitiy 
year.=!  after  the  original  work  was  linisheil, 
are  less  valuable  on  account  of  tiie  illumi- 
nations t!\ey  contain  nut  being  :iccordauc 
with  the  text,  but  representing  the  c\is- 
toms  of  the  fifteenth  century  instead  of 
the  fourteenth.  It  is  not  likely  tliat  ia  an 
age  far  less  retined  this  practice  sliould  be 
departed  from.  The  Tapestry,  therefore, 
must  be  regarded  as  a true  picture  of  the 
time  when  it  was  executed.” 

Dr.  Bruce  points  out  how  com- 
pletely this  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
earlier  period  wiiich  Ibrms  the  era  of 
his  iiive.stigatioiis  Even  Whice,  though 
sii[)posed  to  be  [Kirtieularly  well-iu- 
tbrined  in  lii.s  IiisLorieal  hicts,  is  guilty 
of  ail  aiiachrouisni  when  he  sjieaks  ol' 
a vvar-liorsc  “all  covered  with  iron.” 
fie  i.s  the  first  author  who  has  been 
found  mentioning  such  hoisC-armuur, 
uiid  it  i.s  therefore  concluded  that, 
when  he  wrote  in  the  days  of  Henry 


I.  or  II.  that  Ihsliion  had  been  intro- 
duced ; but  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry 
all  the  horses  arc  represented  without 
armour.  This  is  one  of  many  minute 
peculiarities  in  the  Tajiestry  which 
eunlirm  its  authenticity  as  a record 
little  suliseipiont  in  d.ate  to  the  events 
which  it  commemorates. 

But  the  design  of  the  Tapestry  shows 
its  early  date.  Its  manifest  object  is  to 
prove  the  right  of  William  to  the  throne 
of  England,  to  e.xhibit  in  strong  colours 
the  undutifulness  and  ingratitude  of 
Harold  in  attempting  the  usurpation  of 
the  crown,  and  to  record  the  punishment 
with  which  that  disloyal  and  sacrilegious 
act  was  vi.sited.  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Conqueror  such  an  undertaking  would 
have  been  valueless.  He  had  planted  Iiis 
foot  firmly  ujion  the  necks  of  the  native 
population  ; the  baron, s,  too,  by  whom  he 
achieved  the  Conquest,  had  been  brought 
into  siibjectioii.  He  was  King  of  England 
by  the  power  of  his  sword  : he  cared  not 
tlieu  about  the  will  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  oath  of  Harold,  or  the  election 
of  the  nobles— -he  was  king  de  facto,  and 
let  them  who  durst  deny  it  ! . . . . The 
IJritany  carnjiaign  would  not  have  been 
given  in  such  detail  excepting  it  had  been 
([uite  a reccat  event.  The  Tapestry,  it 
will  be  observed,  ends  with  the  Battle  of 
! Listings.  It  does  not  even  include  the 
subsequent  i.-oronatiou  of  William.  .... 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  was 
designed  at  any  period  save  that  imme- 
diately subseijuent  to  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
in.gs 

In  all  tiicso  ixm:u'k,3  w'c  entirely 
agree;  and  they  altbrd  .singular  proof 
of  the  valuable  aid  wliich  the  study  of 
costume  and  other  c hanges  of  time  and 
circumstance  may  conier  upon  more 
important  historical  impdries.  The 
minute  observations  of  the  anti([uary, 
like  those  of  tlie  naturalist,  enaljle 
him  to  speak  with  decision  and  con- 
tidence,  and  to  lix  landmarks,  where 
men  of  greater  imagination  and  more 
brilliant  talents  woidd  otherwise 
wander  in  an  ever-changing  ocean  of 
.surmise  and  controversy.  Thus  we 
find  that  Lonl  Ijyttletoii  would  have 
it  that  lIic  'Fapoary  was  not  the  work 
of  iMatihla  the  ( ompicror’s  ipiecn,  but 
ol'  her  grauddaugiiter  iho  oinpross  of 
the  s;uue  name;  and  his  lordship’s 
opinion  was  followed  by  IJuine,  and 
also  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bue.  Mr. 
Bolton  Coriiey,  in  his  “Kesearches  and 
Conjocturos  on  the  Bayeux  Tape^itry,” 
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contends  that  It  was  lirst  made,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chapter  of  Bayeiix,  in 
the  year  120-5  ; and  Dr.  Lingard  has 
adopted  Mr.  Corney’s  views.  All 
these  authors  are  proved  to  ho  clearly 
in  the  wrong  In  respect  to  date:  but  as 
to  Queen  IMatilda,  it  docs  not  appear 
that  the  credit  given  to  her  for  the 
Tapestry  rests  on  better  authority 
than  a mere  popular  tradition  which, 
in  its  readiness  to  attribute  so  grand  a 
production  of  the  needle  to]  the  most 
distinguished  lady  of  the  age,  imagined 
that  the  exploits  of  the  Conqueror 
could  be  immortalised  by  no  one  so 
fitly  as  by  his  royal  consort  herself. 
Miss  Strickland,  the  biographer  of 
the  Queens,  is  of  course  very  indignant 
that  any  one  should  presume  to  dis- 
pute Matilda’s  claims  to  the  work,  and 
indeed  she  (puestions  the  right  of  any 
of  “the  lords  of  the  creation”  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  the  point. 
Alarmed  by  the  sharpness  of  the  pen, 
or  the  needle,  of  our  great  female 
historian.  Dr.  Bruce  on  this  point 
thinks  it  wisest  to  beat  a liasty  re- 
treat ; but  he  ventures  modestly  to 
intimate  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
meet  with  any  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  the  latly  : 

This  pictorial  chronicle  of  her  mighty 
consort’s  achievements  appears  to  liave 
been,  in  part  at  least,  designed  for  Matilda 
by  Turold,  a dwarf  artist,  who,  moved  by 
a natural  desire  of  claiming  his  siiarc  in 
the  celebrity  which  he  foresaw  would 
attach  to  the  work,  lias  cunningly  intro- 
duced his  own  effigies  and  name,  thus 
authenticating  the  Norman  tradition,  that 
he  was  the  person  who  illuminated  the 
canvas  with  the  properoutlines  and  colours^ 

This  “ Norman  tradition,”  like  many 
others  of  jMiss  Strickland’s  axthorltics, 
is,  v/e  are  inclined  to  believe,  perfectly 
imaginary.  Turold  is  the  name  of  a 
groom  who  is  holding  the  horses  of  the 
messengers  of  duke  William  v/hen  they 
come  Into  the  presence  of  Guy  couite 
of  Bonthieu ; and  his  low  stature  is 
merely  the  result  of  the  artist’s  attempt 
at  perspective,  and  placing  him  in  the 
background  of  the  picture.  Turold 
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was  a common  name  both  in  Nor- 
mandy and  in  England.  Dr.  Bruce 
notices  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
Norman  chanson  de  lioland  was  named 
Turold  ; and  that  a Turold  occurs 
among  tlie  under-tenants  of  Odo  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  in  Essex  : it  is  possible 
that  the  latter  was  the  Turold  of 
the  roll,  who  was  doubtless  a person 
in  estimation  with  the  workers  of  the 
Tapestry,  but  probably  in  the  charac- 
ter in  which  he  is  represented,  that  of 
an  equerry  or  master  of  the  horses. 
Ills  presence  shows  how  intimately  the 
designer  of  the  tapestry  was  acej^uainted 
ivith  the  incidents  of  his  story  and  the 
persons  connected  with  it.  So,  in  a 
subsequent  picture,  wo  meet  with  an 
ofiicer  named  Wadard.  It  is  after 
William  lias  landed  at  Pevensey,  and 
his  knights  have  hurried  on  to  Hast- 
ings! b")  seize  provisions.  The  Ta- 
pestry represents  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs ; and  proceeds 
to  exhibit  the  cooking  and  serving  up 
of  the  meat.  Betw'ceu  these  two  inci- 
dents occurs  a knight  on  horseback, 
inc  KST  WADAED.  ilc  IS  armed  in 
mail,  holding  a spear  and  a shield,  and 
giving  orders  to  a footman,  who  is  lead- 
ing a horse  and  carrying  an  axe  over 
his  shoulder.  Dr.  ilrucc  has  passed 
over  this  personage  ; but  Mr.  Hudson 
Giirio'y  tells  us  tiiat  he  was  William’s 
daplh'r,  through  v/hom  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gesta  Guliclmi,  he  would 
receive  or  make  conmmnications  in  his 
parleys  with  the  English. 

Wadard  occurs  in  Domesday-book 
as  one  of  the  feudatories  of  the  church 
of  Bayeux  ; as  does  Vital,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  jicrsoii  represented  in  the 
Tapestry  as  inlbrming  the  Compieror 
of  the  apiu’oach  of  Harold  to  Hastings. 

Anotlier  and  more  important  dilli- 
culty  occurs  iii  an  earlier  part  of  the 
needlework.  After  duke  William  has 
released  Harold  from  his  captivity 
witli  the  eomte  of  Poiithieu,  he  con- 
ducts him  to  his  palace — probably  at 
llouen,  though  the  place  is  not  named, 
and  they  arc  represcnte<l  holding  a 
coiifcrcuce  within  its  walls.  Next  oc- 
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* Mr.  Wright  remarks,  in  his  life  of  the  poet,  that  “the  name  Thorohl,  Toroid, 
Turold,  was  so  common  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  tluit  it  would  be  vaiu, 
with  no  further  evidence,  to  attempt  to  trace  his  family  connections.” — Biographia 
Brit.  Literaria,  i.  120. 

t Dr.  Bruce  misunderstands  the  Tai)estry’s  representation  of  the  town  of  Hastings, 
and  regards  its  houses  as  “ some  huts  erected  on  the  shore  ” by  the  invaders. 
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curs  an  open  porch,  within  which  stands 
a female  ; she  is  approached  by  a man, 
whose  tonsure  shows  him  to  be  a priest, 
though  his  clothing  is  of  various  co- 
lours, and  he  appears  to  be  striking  the 
lady’s  face  with  his  right  hand.  Dr. 
Bruce  remarks  that  “ the  clerk  cer- 
tainly approaches  her  in  a jocose  man- 
ner, and  undoubtedly  has  some  agree- 
able intelligence  to  communicate.”  The 
legend  is  merely  ubi  unus  clericcs 
EX  ^LFOivA — translated  by  Dr.  Bruce, 
“ Where  a clerk  and  iElfgiva  (con- 
verse).” It  is  a great  question  who 
this  iElfgiva  was,  and  what  is  the  inci- 
dent represented.  ^Elfgiva  is  supposed 
to  be  a title,  somewhat  equivalent  to 
princess,  rather  than  a personal  name. 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  thought  the  lady 
was  certainly  Adcliza,  William’s  daugh- 
ter, who  was  promised  to  Harold ; but 
Dr.  Bruce  remarks  that  the  descriptive 
epithet  aEllgiva  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  been  applied  to  her ; anil 
moreover  at  the  time  of  Harold’s  visit 
to  Normandy  she  was  but  a child.  He 
thinks  the  lady  is  probably  meant  for 
Algitha,  the  sister  of  the  earls  Edwin 
and  hlorcar,  whom  Harold  actually 
married.  Still,  this  does  not  account 
for  her  introduction  between  Harold’s 
visit  to  Tlouen  and  his  departure  for 
the  campaign  in  Britany.  Is  any  reli- 
gious comj)act  implied  in  the  action  of 
the  priest  ? 

Dr.  Bruce  observes  upon  this  occa- 
sion— 

In  the  whole  coarse  of  the  Tapestry 
only  three  females  are  presented  to  our 
view— -x\lfgiva  ; a mourning  relative  by 
the  dying  bed  of  the  Confessor ; and  a 
woman  forced  by  the  dames  from  her 
dwelling  at  Hastings.  This  circumstance 
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surely  proves  the  modesty  and  retiring 
habits  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  ladies. 

The  whole  Tapestry  contains  623 
men,  202  horses,  55  dogs,  505  animals 
of  various  kinds  not  already  enume- 
rated, 37  buildings,  41  ships  and  boats, 
and  49  trees— in  all  1512  figures.  It 
measures  227  feet  in  length,  by  about 
20  inches  in  height. 

If  indeed  the  Tapestry  were  the 
work  of  Queen  Matilda  (as  Dr.  Bruce 
suggests  p.  2),  “ assisted  by  English 
ladies,  as  well  as  by  those  of  her  own 
court,”  it  is  astonishing  that  so  few 
incidents  connected  with  the  spinster 
sex  should  enter  into  the  story.  It  is 
said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were 
famous  for  their  skill  in  embroidery, 
and  that  such  manufacture  was  known 
throughout  Europe  as  English  work. 
There  are  certainly  many  peculiarities 
in  the  inscriptions  which  appear  to 
show  that  they  were  dictated  by  an 
English  writer.  As  when  William 
orders  a castle  to  be  dug  at  Hastings — • 

ISTE  JL'SSIT  UT  rODERETl  R CASTELLUM 
AT  HESTENGA  CE ASTRA,  the  WOl’ds  at 
and  ceastra  both  wear  a Saxon  appear- 
ance.t 

The  name  of  the  Confessor  is  written 
Eadivardus^  and  that  of  Harold’s  bro- 
ther Gyrth  with  the  Saxon  ili.  The 
names  of  WTiliam  and  of  the  town  of 
Bayeux  also  occur  with  a g,  as  W'dgeE 
mum  and  Baglas.  From  these  and 
other  considerations,  it  was  suggested 
by  M.  Aug.  Thierry,  in  a letter  written 
in  1843,  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  in 
England,  in  pursuance  to  an  order 
given  by  the  chapter  of  Bayeux,  and 
upon  a plan  which  proceeded  from 
them.*  It  i.s,  on  the  whole,  most  pro- 
bable that  it  was  purposely  made  for 


The  Bayeux  Tapestry, 


* Dr.  Bruce,  as  we  have  already  iutimated,  has  the  fear  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland 
before  his  eyes  ; but  a less  gallant  Frenchman,  IM,  Aug.  Thierry,  writing  in  1843, 
remarked,  “ La  tradition  qui  attribuait  a la  reiae  Mathilde  la  piece  de  tapisserie  con- 
servee  a Bayeux,  tradition,  du  reste,  assez  recente,  et  que  raube  de  La  Rue  ii  refutee, 
n’est  plus  soutenue  par  personne.” 

t The  word  ceastra  is  probably  to  be  read  by  itself.  It  is  placed  witliia  the  castle 
or  fortiiied  camp.  Dr.  Bruce  thinks  that  vrhere  hastinoa  occurs  shortly  before,  we 
ought  probably  to  read  Hastingam  : but  may  not  Hastinga  be  employed  in  both  places 
as  a neuter  plural,  answering  to  the  English  Hastinges .'  In  page  111  is  a lapse  of  the 
worthy  editor  which  surprises  us.  On  his  landing  William  comes  to  Pevensey — ventt 
AD  PEVENKS-E.  Overlooking  that  this  represents  the  place,  in  its  complete  Anglo- 
Saxon  form,  Pevenes  ce,  “ the  isle  of  Peofn,”  Dr.  Bruce  regards  it  as  a Latin  genitive, 
and  suggests  that  “ perhaps  this  is  an  elipsis  for  ad  Ulus  Pevensmd' 

* In  page  14  Dr.  Bruce  expresses  a belief  that  the  designer  was  an  Italian,  remark- 
ing that  “ the  postures  into  which  many  of  the  figures  are  throsvu  are  not  English  or 
French,  but  Italian.”  Whatever  may  be  the  extravagant  “ contortions  ” of  some  few 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XEV.  I" 
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the  church  within  the  walls  of  which 
it  was  preserved  for  so  many  centu- 
ries ; and  possibly  by  the  bounty  of 
Odo  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  half- 
brother  of  the  conqueror.  He  is  alto- 
gether a conspicuous  character  in  it. 
He  blesses  the  meat  and  drink  at  the 
king’s  table  at  Hastings.  He  sits  in 
council  with  the  king  and  Robert  earl 
of  iMontaine ; and  in  the  battle  he  acts 
a more  daring  part,  Hie  Odo  episcupus 
bacidum  tenens  confortat  pueros — -bran- 
dishing a club  or  mace,  he  encourages 
the  retreating  soldiers  at  the  time  when 
they  had  been  alarmed  by  a cry  that 
duke  William  was  dead.  The  duke 
himself  appears  next,  and,  raising  his 
helmet  from  his  forehead,  reassures 
them  by  his  presence.  These  are  some 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the 
battle-field  which  are  faithfully  rei)ro- 
duced  by  the  tapestry. 

We  have  only  one  further  observa- 
tion to  make.  It  respects  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  subjects.  In  p.  lx 
Dr.  Bruce  remarks  • — 

On  proceeding  to  the  next  compart- 
ment we  are  surprised  at  being  introduced 
into  the  chamber  of  the  dying  king  (Ed- 
ward), whose  remains  we  have  already  seen 
conducted  to  the  grave.  Some  writers 
think  that  here  the  artist  has  been  guilty 
of  an  oversight,  or  that  the  fair  ladies  who 
carried  out  his  design  have  been  very  in- 
attentive to  their  instructions.  The  seem- 
ing inconsistency  is  very  easily  explained. 
A new  su!)ject  is  now  entered  upon,  and 
that  subject  is  the  right  of  succession. 
One  important  element  in  it  is  the  grant 
of  the  king.  The  historian  of  the  Tapestry, 
in  discussing  this  very  important  part  of 
his  design,  found  it  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  scenes  which  preceded  the  death  of 
the  Confessor,  and  to  the  directions  which 
in  his  last  moments  be  had  siven. 


Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  for  any  other  reason  than 
one  of  pictorial  effect.  The  artist 
was  anxious  to  avoid  the  formality  of 
having  all  his  figures  moving  one  way, 
as  in  a procession.  Therefore,  after 
representing  King  Edward  seated  in  his 
palace,  upon  Harold's  return  from  the 
continent,  he  placed  the  new  church  of 
Saint  Peter  the  apostle  next  to  it,  as 
the  original  stood,  and  then  brought 
the  funeral  procession  thither,  walking 
from  right  to  left,  from  a second  re- 
presentation of  the  palace,  where  in 
an  upper  story  the  king  is  shown  on 
his  death-bed,  and  below  laid  out  as 
a corpse.  This  was  preferable  to  re- 
peating the  palace  immediately,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  an  agreeable 
Hiange  iu  the  figures. 

A similar  arrangement  occurs  in  a 
earlier  part  of  the  roll,  where  three 
compartments  have  to  be  read  as  it 
were  backwards.  An  English  messenger 
(from  Harold)  comes  to  duke  William. 
William  consequently  sends  messengers 
to  comte  Guy,  who  ride  from  right  to 
left.  They  arrive  in  the  presence  of 
comte  Guy.  In  order  to  read  these 
compartments  too  regularly  from  left  to 
right,  Dr.  Bruce  has  recourse  to  ima- 
gine additions  to  the  story— i hat  the 
duke’s  frst  messengers  reported  their 
ill  success  to  him,  and  lie  immediately 
.sent  two  othcr^i  (p.  4‘J);  whilst  the 
object  of  Harold’s  messenger  becomes 
an  unnecessary  dilliculty  (p.  .31).  On 
turning  over  the  plates  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  alternate  disposal  of  the 
figures  from  left  to  right  and  from 
right  to  left  is  very  carefully  and 
cleverly  balanced  throughout  the  com- 
position. 


LETTER  OF  GABRIEL  PEIGNOT  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
TYPOGRAPHICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr.  Urban, — The  name  of  Gabriel 
Peignot  is  very  familiar  to  English- 
men. He  may  not  have  risen  to  the 
level  of  De  Bure,  or  Renouard,  or 
Brunet,  but  he  wrote  so  much  in  that 
line  that  there  arc  few  public  or  pri- 


vate libraries  which  do  uot  contain 
one  or  more  of  his  works.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin, 
from  the  autograph  in  my  possession, 
may  therefore  interest  many  of  your 
readers. 


of  the  figures — whether  Dr.  Bruce  alluile.s  to  the  dying  and  wounded  on  the  battle-field, 
or  to  the  grotesejue  figure.s  of  the  borders — we  do  not  think  that  they  will  justify  thi.s 
hypothesis. 


Correspondence  of  Sylvanus  Urban. 
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Inspection 
de 

Vimprimerie 
et 

de  la  librairie. 

Arrondissemeixt 
de  Dijon. 

Dijon,  le  1*^*'  Avril,  1814. 

U Inspect enr  de  V Imprimerie 
et  de  la  Librarie, 

A A/onsieur  thomas  frognall 
Dibdin,  savant  Bibliograpiie, 
a Londres. 
il/bnsieur, 

j’ai  ro^ii,  dans  le  teins,  les  deux 
volumes  de  votre  savantc  et  superbe 
edition  des  origin es  typograpbir|ues  en 
angleterre  Ecosse  et  irlande.  Je  n’ai 
pas  encore  cu  le  temps  de  les  lire  en 
entier;  mais  je  les  ai  parcourus  et  je 
trouve  que  e’est  un  ouvrage  bien  pre- 
cieux  quant  au  fonds  et  bien  beau 
quant  a L’execution  typograpbique  et 
calcograpliique.  Si  MM’®  Ames  et 
Herbert  revenaient  a la  lumiere,  ils 
seraient  bien  surpris  et  auraient  de  la 
peine  b sc  reconnaitre,  tant  vous  les 
avez  enrichis  et  embellis.  Combien  ils 
vous  ont  d’obligation ! Je  proliterai 
beaucoup  de  La  Lecture  de  cet  ouvrage 
et  Je  in  empresserai  de  le  faire  con- 
naitre  a mes  coneitoyens  avec  tons  les 
details  ipi’il  merite.  Agreez  done, 
iMonsieur,  L’expression  do  ma  vive 
reconnaissance  pour  ce  beau  present 
(|ue  j’apprecie  ii  toute  sa  valeur:  sans 
Les  Malheurs  de  la  guerre,  je  vous 
aurais  dejafait  mes  remercimens. 

Je  vous  adresse  Le  plan  de  ma  bib- 
liotheque  des  classi(pies  latins.  Aussi- 
tot  que  La  paix  si  desiree  aura  retabli 
le  calme,  je  publierai  d’abord  L’liistoirc 


de  La  Langue  Latine  qni  servira  d’in- 
troduction  a cette  bibliotheque.  Cette 
Histoire  sera  appuiee  des  monumens 
Les  plus  anciens  de  cette  Langue, 
caiques  et  graves  d’apres  Le  marbre, 
Le  bronze  et  les  medailles.  Je  com- 
mence aux  monumens  etrusques  et  je 
finis  au  iib  Siecle  de  I’ere  Vulgaire.  il 
me  sera  doux,  de  vous  offrir.  Monsieur, 
un  exemplaire  de  cet  ouvrage  que  Je 
«herche  a rendre  digne  de  I’attention 
des  Savans  et  de  la  Votre  on  parti- 
culier. 

Agreez,  je  vous  prie,  I’assurance 
reiteree  de  ma  sincere  reconnaissance 
et  de  L’entier  Devouement  avec  lecjuel 
j’ai  L’honneur  D’etre, 

iMonsieur,  Votre  tres  Humble 
et  obeissant  serviteur, 

G;  Peignot. 

A iMonsieur 

thomas  frognall  Dibdin,  bomme  do 
Lettres,  Editeur  du  typographical  an- 
tiquites,  &c. 

A Londres 

The  above  is  the  identical  letter  of 
which  Dibdin  writes  in  such  glowing 
terms  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  Bibliographical,  Anti- 
([uarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in 
I'rance  and  Germany  ; giving  a fac- 
simile of  the  autograph.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  so  practiced  a writer 
as  Peignot  should  say  lenis  and  tefnps — 
should  omit  so  many  accents  — and 
make  so  capricious  a use  of  capitals^ 
1 believe  tiiat  many  famous  authors 
are  much  indebted  to  compositors  for 
the  comely  appearance  which  they 
make  in  print. 

Yours,  &c.  Bolton  Corney. 

The  Terrnce,  Barnes. 


CORllESPONDEXCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 

The  bite  of  Aiiderida — ilore  Worcestershire  Superstitions — l-'lercher's  Wiktgoosc  Chase — .Jacobite 
Ticket,  the  Work  of  Sir  Robert  Strange— Dulwich  College  Reform. 


* The  Site  of  Anderida. 


Mr.  Urran, — Yoar  pages  have  of  late 
been  open  to  many  disquisitions  respect- 
ing the  Roman  station  of  Anderida,  upon 
which  various  contiicting  opinions  have 
been  otiered.  Although  the  interest  upon 
this  subject  is  confined  to  a very  limited 
number  of  your  readers,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  as  a point  of  history  con- 


nected with  the  plans  of  tlie  great  people 
whose  influences  we  momentarily  expe- 
rience, and  whose  military  tactics  are  con- 
stantly studied,  a satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  stations  they  adopted*  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  British  coasts  is  not  an  un- 
worthy or  useless  object  of  research.  The 
Ciuque-Ports,  established  by  the  Normans, 
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are  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  Ro- 
man naval  stations  along  the  Saxonicum 
Littv.s,  of  which  all  the  positions,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Auderida,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  accurately  defined. 
Whether  Anderida  can  ever  be  determined 
upon  to  the  conviction  of  all  inquirers 
noay  well  be  doubted ; possibly  nothing 
short  of  the  fortunate  discovery  of  some 
decisive  inscription  will  ever  settle  the 
matter. 

The  distinguislied  antiquaries  of  Sussex 
are  nearly  unanimous  in  viewing  Pevensey 
as  the  ancient  Anderida,  and  undoubtedly 
with  great  reason ; for  there  w'e  have  tlie 
unquestionable  remains  of  a Roman  cas- 
trum,  and  in  a situation  by  no  means  ad- 
verse to  the  supposition.  The  extent  of 
coast  within  which  the  station  of  Ande- 
rida must  have  existed  is,  after  all,  very 
limited.  As  it  gave  a name  to  the  An- 
dred’s-waid,  or  weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
it  must  have  been  between  the  hills  and 
headlands  which  hound  that  district,  tliat 
is,  between  Folkestone  and  Beachey  Head, 
It  was,  as  we  know'  from  the  itineraries, 
to  the  west  of  the  Portus  Lemanis,  or 
Lymne.  and,  of  course,  west  of  Uunge- 
ness.  Eastbourne,  at  the  other  extrcinity, 
under  Beacliey  Head,  is  far  too  exposed  a 
place  for  a or  i-Ijuov,  such  as 

the  ancients  selected  ; and  moreover  has 
no  facility  for  watering.  Roman  remains, 
those  of  a villa,  are  visible  there,  as  tliey 
are  in  many  similar  })Iaces  along  the  im- 
mediate foot  of  the  l)owns — but  nothing 
either  natural  or  artificial  indicative  of  a 
position  suitable  to  a naval  station.  The 
space  therefore  within  which  we  must 
look  for  Anderida  is  reduced  to  the 
line  of  coast  between  Rye  on  the  east, 
and  Pevensey  on  the  west,  a direct  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  17  or  18  miles, 
equal  to  about  20  Roman  m.  c.  Like 
Eastbourne,  Pevensey  presents  an  exposed 
and  dangerous  shore  : a small  stream  is 
supposed  to  have  once  formed  a port 
there,  but  this  seems  doubtful.  The 
stream  at  present  is  discharged  iido  the 
sea  through  artificial  sluices  ; formerly  the 
shingle  bank  dammed  it  up,  and  its  waters 
laid  all  the  low  ground  of  the  levels  under 
a sort  of  lake  or  marsh,  out  of  which 
Pevens-ey  and  Langen-ey  must  have 
emerged  like  islands — the  ige  of  the  Saxons. 
The  port  of  Rye  is  describeil  as  extending 
“ from  Jewry’s  Gut,  about  two  miles  east- 
ward of  the  harbour,  to  Beachey  Head, 
and  Hastings  and  Eastbourne  are  creeks 
of  the  port.”  Pevensey,  we  observe,  is 
not  considered  even  as  n creek  ; neverthe- 
less, in  estimating  its  claim  to  Ijc  con- 
sidered Auderida,  we  must  not  omit  the 
celebrity  it  has  acquired  as  the  landing- 
place  of  William  the  Conqueror  ; but  it 
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must  be  allowed  that  a shore  suited  to 
the  disembarcation  of  an  army  in  calm 
weather  might,  nevertheless,  be  a very 
improper  position  for  the  establishment  of 
a permanent  naval  force. 

Not  only  therefore  is  Pevensey  open  to 
the  same  objections  which  I have  stated  as 
existing  at  Eastbourne,  but  we  find  in 
King’s  Munimenta  Antiqua,  that  “ Peven- 
sey Castle  is  considered  a late  Roman 
work,  if  not  an  Anglo-Roman  building. 
The  themelii  (layers  of  brick)  are  not 
placed  horizontally,  as  at  Richborough, 
&c.  but  morelikethe  Saxon  herring-bone.’’ 
It  is  true  that,  it  not  Anderida*  this  cas- 
trum  would  be  unprovided  with  a name; 
but  in  that  particular  it  does  differ  from 
other  nameless  Roman  castra  which  are 
to  be  considered,  perhaps,  the  works  of 
Carausius,  or  even  of  some  later  period, 
when  the  names  which  they  bore  had  no 
history,  notitia,  or  itinera  to  record  them. 

An  examination  of  this  line  of  coast,  not 
with  a view  of  supporting  any  particular 
theory,  but  simply  to  ascertain  from  its 
physical  character  where  the  most  likely 
place  for  Auderidi  could  be  found,  has  led 
me  to  tlie  conjecture  that  no  point  can 
accord  better  both  with  the  necessary  re- 
quirements for  a naval  .station,  and  with 
the  very  scanty  historical  notices  which 
have  come  down  to  us  upon  the  subject, 
than  the  modern  harbour  of  Rye. 

The  river  Lemene  or  Learn  (a  common 
Celtic  name  for  a stream)  appears  in 
ancient  day.s  to  have  had  two  mouths. 
(See  iMr.  Elliot’s  remarks  and  plans  in  the 
“ Report  of  tlie  Excavations  at  Lymne,’’ 
by  Mr.  Roach  Smith.)  The  delta  between 
them,  now  greatly  extended  and  forming 
Dungenes.s  promontory,  was  known  by 
the  name  of  “ the  Roman  Island,”— the 
“ Insula  Romnnorum”  of  llollingshed, 
now  Romney.  Tliis  topography  cone- 
spends  in  a singular  manner  with  that  of 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  where  the  river  Stour,  possessing 
originally  two  mouths,  divided  the  then 
island  of  Thnuet  from  the  mainland,  and 
that  island  also  bore  the  name  of  Ruim. 
(See  Asscr’s  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  15  ; and 
Nennius,  p.  397.  Ed.  Bohn.)  \Vhelher 
Romney  was  really  Rumen-ige  (not  ea, 
which  is  water,)  and  thus  named  after  the 
Romans,  may  be  doubted.  Probably  like 
Ruim,  now  Thanet,  and  Romsey  in  Hants, 
the  Rumes-i^e  of  Florence  of  W orcester, 
they  owe  their  names  to  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  formed  by  rivers — Ruym, 
Ruith,  and  In — that  is  yiii’^v-island : the 
coincidence  as  regards  Romney  and  Thanet 
is  curious ; but  there  is  yet  a further  re- 
semblance. At  each  mouth  of  the  Stour 
the  Romans  established  a fortress — Regul- 
bium  (Reculver)  on  the  left  branch,  and 
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Rutupium  (Richborough)  on  the  right. 
So  at  Romney  we  have  the  Portas  Leraa- 
nis  (Lymne)  at  what  was  originally  the 
left  mouth,  but  which  is  now,  like  the  left 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  blocked  up  ; and,  as  I 
believe,  Anderida  (Rye)  at  the  entrance  of 
the  right.  All  this  land  has  completely 
changed  since  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
The  left  mouths  of  both  rivers  are  now  dry 
land  ; while  at  Rye,  on  the  right,  vast 
irruptions  of  the  sea  have  caused  consi- 
derable alterations.  “Be  it  remembered,” 
say  the  Records  of  Rye,  “ that  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1287,  in  the  even  of  St. 
Agath  the  Virgin,  was  the  town  ofWin- 
chelsea  drowned,  and  all  the  lands,  climcs- 
den,  and  the  vaclies  of  Hithe.” 

The  curious  promontory  of  Dangeness 
offers  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels, 
either  on  the  east  or  west,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind  from  which  they 
require  protection  ; and  this  circumstance, 
which  at  the  present  time  leads  some  naval 
authorities  to  look  upon  the  harbour  of 
refuge  at  Dover  as  superfluous,  could  not 
have  been  unobserved  by  the  Romans 
in  stationing  tlieir  fleet  along;  this  coast. 
Accordingly,  the  Portus  Lemanis  was 
on  the  east  at  Lymne,  and  similar  mo- 
tives would  have  required  a corresponding 
port  on  the  west— that  is,  at  Rye,  where 
Anderida  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
be  found.  Lymne  is  now  very  remote 
from  the  sea,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  made  great  inroads  at  Rye — a pheno- 
menon explained  by  the  peculiar  Jiature  of 
the  Dungeness  promontory.  A survey  of 
the  district  has  ascertained  the  following 
points  : By  documents  which  exist  from  as 
early  a date  as  about  two  centuries  ago, 
Captain  Bullock  of  the  navy,  employed 
by  government,  has  been  enabled  to  make 
out  that  the  point  of  Dungeness  advances 
gradually  into  the  channel  at  the  rate  of 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  a century.  In 
addition  to  the  advance  forward,  it  under- 
goes a slow  lateral  motion  from  west  to 
east.  A visitor  would  not  fail  to  remark 
that  the  broom,  furze,  and  herbage  on  the 
western  side  contrasts  in  a striking  mau- 
ner  with  the  bare  shingle  on  the  eastern 
side,  the  result  of  the  western  portion  being 
a much  older  deposit  than  the  eastern. 
Fi'om  this  circumstance  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  the  Roman  ports  are  explainable. 
Fifteen  centuries  have  pushed  up  the 
beach,  and  destroyed  the  exit  of  the  river 
at  Lymne  ; while  at  Rye  the  retirement  of 
the  shingle  and  the  admission  of  the  sea 
have  produced  a new  j)ort,  distinct  from 
the  harbour  of  Anderida,  if  Anderida  was 
there  situated.  Whatever  changes  may 
have  occurred  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  a 
port  of  some  importance ; the  announce- 
ments weekly  in  the  local  newspapers  of 


the  shipping  arrivals  and  sailings  suffi- 
ciently attest  this.  Formerly  it  was  of 
superior  note.  A petition  presented  to 
Parliament,  4 January,  169'J-1700,  sets 
forth  that  “ Rye  is  the  only  harbour  for 
ships  between  Dover  and  Portsmouth;” 
and  in  the  evidence  of  the  Navy  Board  it 
was  stated  among  other  things  that  “ in 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  time  100  sail  could  ride 
in  the  harbour,  and  that  45  years  before  a 
ship  of  100  tons  was  built  at  Apuldore; 
that  one  cf  an  equal  size  was  known  to 
have  gone  up  to  Stone,  in  the  Isle  of 
Oxney,  and  loaded  there,”  Ccc.  See 
Cooper's  Winclicisea,  pp,  182-3. 

At  Rye  nothing  Roman  is  now  per- 
ceptible, but  we  know  not  what  may  have 
existed,  now  submerged.  Tlie  principal 
river  of  the  Weald  is  the  Rother,  which 
disembogues  at  Rye.  Resting  one  side 
upon  the  hank  of  this  river,  in  its  original 
unaltered  course,  the  Roman  castrum 
would  have  been  found,  and  contained 
that  “ numerus  Abulcorum,”  recorded  in 
the  Notitia  imperii,  a corps  of  Spaniards, 
who,  although,  natives  of  the  inland  district 
of  the  modera  Alava,  were  employed  in 
this  place,  and  called  upon  to  perform  the 
duties  of  sailors  as^well  as  soldiers. 

Besides  the  Notitia  Imperii,  we  find 
mention  made  of  the  port  of  Anderida  in 
the  xvtli  Iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
It  is  here  easy  to  perceive  that  an  error 
exists  in  the  copy  which  has  come  down 
to  us  of  Richard’s  stations,  and  as  easy, 
I think,  to  correct  it.^  We  have  two 
“ Lemanus;”  by  omitting  the  first,  as 
superduous,  Anderida  naturally  takes  its 
place,  and  then  tlie  station  which  follows 
after,  “ Ad  Decimum,”  should  be  read 
“ Adurni  Portu.’’  Thus,  instead  of 
Regno, 

Ad  Decim\ira, 

Anderida  Portu, 

Ad  Lemanum, 

Lemaniano  Portu, 

Dubris, 

I should  undoubtedly  read 

Regno Chichester. 

Ad  Decimum . , . Arundel. 

Adurni  Portu . . . Shoreham. 

Anderida  ....  Rye. 

Lemanio  Portu  , . Lymne. 

Dubris Dover. 

The  Portus  Adurni  is  too  important  a 
station  to  have  !;eeu  omitted,  except  by 
error.  It  was  the  station  of  a “ numerus 
exploratorum.” 

From  Anderida,  Richard’s  Iter  (xv.) 
conducts  us  l.iy  way  of  Dover  and  Can- 
terbury to  a s:!i,iiou  called  C-oviomagus, 
i8  H.  M.  p.  from  London.  In  the  xvii. 
Iter,  he  gives  a road  direct  from  Anderida, 
through  the  Silva  Anderida  to  l.dsNovio- 
magus,  which  must  evidently  have  been  on 
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theWatUng  street,  the  great  highway  fi'om 
Londoa  to  Rutupiura,  Dubris,  and  the 
Portus  Leraanis.  I believe  this  station 
(totally  distinct  from  a town  of  the  same 
common  appellation,  which  Ptolemy  and 
Ricliard  mention  as  the  northern  capital 
of  the  Regni)  to  have  been  at  Dartford, 
whence  a branch  road  must  have  extended 
in  a south-westerly  direction  to  Tunbridge, 
the  great  important  place  where  the  Med- 
way was  crossed,  and  thence  through  the 
Silva  Anderida  to  Rye.  In  Ricliard’s 
map  Anderida  a[)pears  placed  upon  the 
banks  of  a river,  and,  if  any  weight  is  to 
be  attached  to  tiiat  circumstance,  it  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  river 
Rother  was  intended  to  be  re}>resented, 
being  the  only  river  of  any  size  along  that 
eoast.  Andredes  Ceaster,  as  Anderida 
was  called  by  the  Saxons,  was  t-ilcen  with 
great  slaughter  by  Cissa,  and  formed  the 
eastern  extremity  of  his  kingdom  of  Sus- 
sex. “ Hoc  anno,  (a.  d,  491,  says  tiie 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle)  -Ella  et  Cissa  ob- 
sederunt  Andredesceaster,  et  interfere- 
nuut  oranes  qui  id  iucolnerant,  adeo  ut  lie 
unus  Brito  ibi  snperstes  fuerit.”  Its 
ruins  are  pathetically  describe  d liy  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  whose  death  took  place  a 
few  years  before  the  great  inundation  of 
1287,  which  probably  removed  every  trace 

Murk  Vv'uuci.r^niK'.i 

Mr.  Ukuan, — The  custom  of  burying 
exclusively  on  the  south  side  of  church- 
yards prevails  very  generally  in  the  rural 
districts  of  this  county,  except  where  the 
smallness  of  th’  ground  or  the  extent  of 
the  [lopulation  have  rendered  it  compul- 
sory to  use  the  north  side,  which,  how- 
ever, was  formerly  rcsiu’vcd  for  suicides 
and  strangers.  Slwiy  fanciful  theories 
have  been  invented  to  account  for  this 
preference  of  the  south  side;  but  the  most 
probable  is,  that,  as  tlie  principal  entr.mcc 
to  tiie  church  was  usually  ou  that  siiie,  it 
was  natural  for  burials  to  be  there  also, 
tliat  the  deceased  might  have  the  benelit 
(so  accounte  1 in  those  days)  of  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation  as  they  walked  to  and 
fro  and  bcliedd  th.e  inscriptions. 

Mr.  Allies  tells  of  a remarkable  siijua’- 
stitio:i  that  [U'evailed  not  many  years  ago 
at  Ruck  ley,  where  the  country  people  used 
to  talk  a great  deal  about  “ The  Seven 
’Whistlers,”  and  that  they  oftentimes  at 
night  heard  six  out  of  these  seven  whist 
lers  pass  over  their  heads,  hut  that  no 
more  than  six  of  them  were  ever  lieard  at 
once,  for  when  the  seven  -should  whisilc 
together  tliere  would  be  au  end  of  the 
world.  This  is  supposetl  to  have  some 
reference  to  fairy  lore,  and  is  still  believed 
by  tlie  Leicestershire  colliers,  who,  when 


of  them.  “ Locus  (he  says)  quasi  nobi- 
lissimse  urbis  trauseuntibus  ostenditur  de- 
solatus.” 

I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
circumstance;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  syllable  “Rye”  is  embodied  in 
the  name  of  Anderida.  I conclude  with 
au  observation  relating  to  its  etymology. 
In  a recent  number  lit  ^he  Transactions  of 
the  Archmological  Society  of  Sussex,  a 
conjecture  was  advanced  that  the  word 
Sea-ford  might  perhaps  be  the  Saxon 
translation  of  the  “ Mercredes-bburn  ” of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The  British  word 
Rhyd  or  Ryt,  variously  spelt,  signifies  a 
ford.  -So  we  tind  it  in  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales,  Monumenta  Britannica, 
p.  “ The  first  battle  he  fought  at  the 
Fo,-d  of  the  Cross  upon  Severn  (Cross- 
ford), Ef  yn  R>/i  y groes  av  Hafren.’’  x\s 
Merc-rede  may  possibly  mean  S'ffa-ford, 
so  And-red  may  be  supposed  to  mean 
i?i?.’e;’-ford,  for  we  know  how  commonly 
the  British  word  ” and”  or  “ ant”  is  ap- 
plied to  a river.  Should  such  an  etymo- 
logy be  accepted,  we  must  look  for  the 
place  of  p issage  of  some  river,  and  in  the 
weald  of  Sussex  the  only  one  which  pre- 
sents itself  is  the  Rother  at  Rye. 

Yours,  <Scc.  H.  L.  L. 

Dec.  lb,  ly,').'). 

IlKK  SUi'l.R^  H I lO.v.-? 

tliey  hear  “the  whistlers,”  will  not  ven- 
ture below-ground,  thinking  that  death  to 
some  one  is  forebode  1.  The  superstition 
has  prob:ibly  a German  origin. 

” Toudiing  for  the  King’s  evil  ” was  in 
old  times  an  cstaldislunl  institution.  In 
IGbb  tiie  Cii  nuherhiiu  of  the  Worcester 
Coiqioration  spent  10/.  I Is.  in  an  enter- 
tainment to  INlr.  Greatrix,  “ an  Irisliman 
famous  for  helping  and  enring  many  lame 
and  diseased  people  only  by  stroking  of 
their  maladies  with  his  hand,  and  there- 
fore sent  for  to  this  and  many  other 
places.”  Valentine  Greatrix,  surnamed  the 
Rtroker,  was  a great  proficient  and  master 
of  the  art ; and  by  a letter  of  his  (still  in 
existence)  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  it 
appears  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  in- 
spired by  God  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
this  disease.  He  was  entertained  with 
great  hospitality  at  many  of  our  citizens’ 
houses,  and  was  tiiiis  fortunate  in  having 
a long  start  of  the  mesmerizers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  parisli  register  of  Chad- 
dcslcy  Corbett  contains  a ” Mem.  That, 
Nov.  24,  KiS.'),  a certificate  was  granted 
to  Gervase  Burfor'l,  to  be  touched  for  the 
King’s  evil  ;”  and  two  years  later  King 
James  II.  was  at  Worcester,  and  attended 
at  the  cathedral  for  the  purpose  of  touch- 
ing persons  affected  with  the  evil.  This 
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has  been  said  to  have  been  the  last  known 
instance  of  that  superstition  ; but  we  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Johnson  was  “touched  ” by- 
Queen  Anne  in  1712. 

Bells  were  formerly  a prolific  source  of 
superstition.  There  is  a valley  in  Notting- 
hamshire, where  a village  is  said  to  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and 
it  was  the  custom  on  Christmas-day  morn*- 
ing  for  the  people  to  assemble  in  this 
valley  and  listen  to  the  fancied  ringing  of 
the  church-bells  underground.  At  Abbot’s 
iNIorton  there  is  a tradition  that  the  silver 
bells  belonging  to  the  abbot  are  buried  in 
the  site  of  his  old  residence  there.  At 
Ledbury,  a legend  relates  that  St.  Katha- 
rine had  a revelation  that  she  was  to  travel 
about,  and  not  rest  at  any  place,  till  she 
heard  the  bells  ringing  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. This  was  done  by  the  Ledbury 
bells  on  her  approaching  that  town.  When 
the  church  at  Inkberrow  was  rebuilt  on 
a new  site  in  ancient  days,  it  Nvas  believed 
that  the  fairies  took  umbrage  at  the  change, 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  averse  to 
bells ; they  accordingly  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  the  building,  but,  as  they  did  not 
succeed,  the  following  lamentation  was  oc- 
casionally heard  by  the  startled  rustics  : — 
Neither  .'loep,  neither  lie, 

For  Inkhro’s  ting-tangs  hang  'O  nigh. 

In  many  place.s  in  this  county,  when 
the  master  of  a family  dies,  tlie  old  nurse 
goes  to  the  hive  of  bec.^  knocks,  and  says. 

The  :na.>ter's  dead,  hut  tlon't  \ou  -o  ; 

Vour  mi'trcss  will  he  a good  mi-^tiT'^  toyiai. 

A bit  of  black  crape  i.s  tlien  pinned  t(> 
tlie  hive.  It  is  firmly  believed  th.at  but 
for  this  precaution  tlie  bees  would  all 
desert  the  place.  A corresj:oudent  at  I’er- 
shore  says,  “ While  conversing  with  a 
farmer’s  wife  in  this  neighbourhood,  I was 
gravely  informed  that  it  was  certainly  tlie 
truth,  unless  the  bees  were  ‘told’  when 
anybody  died  in  the  house,  something 
would  happen  either  to  bees  or  honey- 
before  long.  .She  considered  it  a great 
want  of  foresight  not  to  go  from  the  house 
in  which  the  ‘ departed  one  ’ had  breathed 
his  or  her  last  to  the  hive  without  delay, 
and  ‘ tell  the  bees  ’ what  had  happened.” 
If  a swarm  of  bees  return  to  their  old 
hive,  it  is  believed  that  a death  will  happen 
in  the  family  wdtliin  the  year.  This  super- 
stition [wobably  prevails  nearly  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  is  believed  vo  be  of  great 
antiquity.  In  Oxfordshire,  it  is  said  that 
if  a man  and  his  wife  quarrel  the  bees  will 
leave  them.  In  Devonshire,  the  custom  is 
(or  was  in  the  year  171)0;  to  turn  round 
the  bee-hives  that  belonged  to  the  deceased 
at  the  moment  the  corpse  was  being  car- 
ried out  of  the  house;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  tlie  funeral  of  a rich  old  farmer  at 


Collumpton,  as  a numerous  procession 
was  on  the  point  of  starting,  a person 
called  out,  “ Turn  the  bees;”  upon  which 
a servant,  wiio  had  no  knowleilge  of  the 
custom,  instead  of  turning  the  hives  about, 
lifted  them  up,  and  then  laid  them  down 
on  their  sides.  Tlie  bees,  thus  invaded, 
quickly  fastened  on  the  attendants,  and  in 
a few  moments  the  corpse  was  left  quite 
alone,  liats  and  wigs  were  lost  in  tlie  con- 
fusion, and  a long  time  elapsed  before  the 
sufferers  returned  to  their  duty. 

Hot-cross  buns,  ( r other  bread  made 
on  a Good  Friday,  are  supposed  never  to 
grow  mouldy,  and  if  kept  for  tvvelve 
months,  and  then  grated  into  some  liquor, 
will  prove  a great  soother  of  the  stomach- 
ache; acorns,  dried  and  grated,  will  have 
the  same  cd’ect. 

The  colliiu’s  at  Du  lley,  in  the  event  of 
a fatal  acciileut  to  one  of  their  number,  all 
in  tlie  same  pit  immediately  cease  from 
working  until  the  body  is  buried.  A cer- 
tain sum  is  also  spent  in  drink,  and  is 
called  ” dead-money.”  The  same  custom, 
more  or  less  modified,  prevails  in  many 
(iistricts. 

The  poorer  jicople  of  Offenliam  will  by 
no  means  allow  any  wasliing  to  be  about 
on  a Good  Friday,  which  wn-iuld  be  consi- 
'lered  tlie  torerun-ner  of  mueii  ill-luck. 

In  the  year  IbFkwlien  some  thieves 
pluiidcred  l!>e  house  ed’  IMr.  Rowland  Bart- 
lett, at  Fastis  Morton,  among  other  things 
they  took  a “ cock  e.rgle  stone,  for  which 
thirty  pieces  had  been  offered  by  a physi- 
cian, 1)ut  refused.”  These  eagle  stones 
were  retites,  a variety  of  argillaceous  oxide 
of  iron;  they  were  hollow,  with  a kernel 
or  nucleus,  sometimes  moveable,  and 
always  differing  from  the  exterior  in 
colour  and  d.ensity.  Th.e  ancients  super- 
stitiously  believed  that  this  pebble  was 
found  in  tlie  o.vjuds  nest,  and  that  the 
eggs  could  not  he  hatched  without  its 
assistance.  Many  other  absurd  stories 
were  raised  about  this  fossil. 

At  MaLhoii,  some  people  believe  that  if 
land  is  left  unsown  in  a field  there  will  be 
a death  in  the  family  within  the  year  ; and 
when  the  accident  is  discovered  they  never 
sow  it  again  (see  Mr.  Watson’s  sketch  of 
that  luirish). 

A lingering  belief  in  witchcraft  still  re- 
main- among  the  most  ignorant  of  our 
popu'adon,  both  rural  and  urban.  From 
the  Townsend  MS.  it  appears  that  in  IGb'O 
one  Joan  ihbb,  of  Rushock,  was  tied  and 
thrown  into  a pool,  a^  a witch,  to  see 
wdietlier  she  conld  swim  ; but  the  old  lady 
resented  this  ili  a plucky  inaauer,  brought 
her  action  ag  iiujt  “ IMr.  Shaw  the  parson,” 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
instigator  of  !iie  ducking,  and  made  him 
pay  ‘’0/.  no  trilling  sum  in  those  days. 
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In  the  same  year  four  persons  were 
brought  from  Kidderminster  to  Worcester 
gaol,  accused  of  exercising  the  black  art 
and  of  speaking  against  the  king ; they 
were  all  ducked  in  the  Severn  (Cooken- 
street,  or  ‘‘  Cucken-street,”  as  it  is  spelt 
in  some  old  maps,  being  no  doubt  the  line 
of  route  on  those  occasions).  Only  about 
ten  or  a do.^en  years  after  that  we  tind  a pre- 
bendary of  Worcester  (Joseph  Glanville) 
seriously  writing  a book,  entitled,  ‘‘  .Some 
considerations  touching  the  being  of 
Witches  and  Witchcraft,"  which  engaged 
him  in  a controversy  that  lasted  as  long 
as  his  life.  The  statute  9 Geo.  II.  c.  3. 
(17ob'),  at  length  repealed  the  disgraceful 
Witch  Act,  and  stopped  all  legal  prosecu- 
tions against  persons  charged  with  con- 
juration, sorcery,  .Sec. ; yet  what  has  once 
taken  so  firm  a hold  of  the  popular  mind 
is  not  to  be  so  easily  eradicated ; and 
Dr.  Nash,  who  wrote  his  “ ^^'orces- 
tershire  " towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  asserts  that  not  many  years  pre- 
viously a poor  woman,  who  happened  to 
be  very  ugly,  was  almost  drowned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  upon  a sup- 
position of  witchcraft;  and  had  not  Mr. 
Lygon.  a gentleman  of  singular  humanity 
and  infiuence,  interfered  in  her  behalf,  she 
would  certainly  have  been  drowned,  upon 
a presumption  that  a witch  could  not  sink. 
Later  still,  iMr.  Allies  informs  us,  that 
when  the  late  Mr.  .Spooner  kept  a pack  of 
hounds,  whenever  they  passed  through  a 


[Jail. 

certain  field  in  Leigh  .Sinton,  the  hounds 
would  invariably  run  after  something 
which  nobody  could  see,  until  they  came 
to  the  cottage  of  an  old  woman  named 
Corield,  when  they  would  turn  back  again, 
the  old  witch  having  then  got  safely  into 
her  own  “ sanctum."  The  exploits  of 
Mrs.  Swan,  of  Kidderminster,  who  pre- 
tended to  discover  stolen  property  for 
every  body  else  except  what  she  herself 
had  lost,  and  who  died  in  an  awfully  tem- 
pestuous night  in  Nov.  1850,  when  her  cats 
to  mysteriously  disappeared,  cannot  yet  be 
forgotten  ; nor  the  recent  existence  of 
“ the  wise  man  of  Dudley,"  and  many 
others  of  the  same  class,  though  not  quite 
so  celebrated,  who  are  now  living.  Some 
of  the  Mathon  people  still  believe  that 
witchcraft  makes  their  pigs  waste  away  ; 
and,  when  convinced  of  the  fact,  they  kill 
the  animal,  and  burn  a part  of  the  fiesh, 
to  prevent  any  ill  effects  to  those  who  eat 
the  remainder.  Mr.  Lee  informs  us  of  a 
pear-tree  in  M'yre  Forest,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  even  now  hung  up  in  the  houses 
of  the  peasantry  as  a protection  against 
witchcraft ; and  there  is  a place  called 
“ Witchery  Hole,"  in  Little  Shelsley, 
coiicerning  wliich,  wlienever  a violent  wind 
blows  from  the  north,  the  people  say, 
" The  wind  comes  from  Witchery  Hole," 
insinuating  that  certain  “ broomstick 
hags  " had  something  to  do  with  raising 
the  wind.  Yours,  ^cc. 

Worcester,  Dec.  1955.  J.  Noake. 


Letcher’s  V.Tldgoo^e  Chase. 


Mr.  L'rdan, — The  third  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  this  jilav,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Dyce  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vol.  viii. 
p.  147),  is  laid  in  a "garden  belonging  to 
Nautolet,  with  a ?ummer-house  in  the 
background."  Kosalura,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Nantolet,  entering  with  Oriaua  her 
friend,  the  conversation  between  the  ladies 
turns  on  the  ill-treatment  the  latter  has 
received  from  Mirabel,  whom  she  loves  ; 
and  before  long  Rosalura  becomes  so  me- 
lancholy that  she  exclaims, — 

Come,  let’s  retire 

An.i  get  my  wil,  wench. ► Uy  my  troth,  your 
Sorrow 

And  the  consideration  of  men’s  humorous  maddiiigs 
Have  put  me  into  a serious  eoutcmpLition. 

To  this  Oriana  replies, — 

Como,  Tiith,  let’s  sit  an.l  think  ; 
which  is  answered  by  Rosalura  with  — 
That’s  all  my  business. 


The  stage  direction  here,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Dyce,  is,  They  go  into  the  summer- 
house and  sit  down,  Rosalura  having  taken 
her  veil  from  a table  and  put  it  on:”  a 
stage  direction  for  which  we  are  informed 
in  a note  Mr.  Dyce  is  indebted  to  his 
friend  the  Rev.  W.  Harness. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  garden,  the 
summer-house,  and  the  table  on  which  the 
veil  is  lying,  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
merely  creatures  of  the  imagination  of 
Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Harness,  for  I can  find 
no  kind  of  authority  for  them  in  any  part 
of  the  dialogue.  I submit  that  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  street  before  Nautolet’s 
mansion.  The  two  ladies  enter  from  the 
house  : then,  feeling  melancholy,  they  re- 
tire into  the  house  from  which  they  came, 
and  Rosalura  fetches  her  veil— -not  from 
a table  in  a summer-house,  which  seems 
a strange  place  of  deposit  for  a veil,  but 
from  her  wardrobe  or  other  repository  in 


* The  lady,  it  is  manifest,  requires  a veil,  in  order  that  the  nunlike  habit  may  assist 
the  contemplative  and  semi-religious  mood  in  which  she  finds  herself : thus,  in  the 
same  play,  Lillia  Bianca,  on  changing  from  grave  to  gay,  exclaims — 
f;ivc  me  my  hat.  Petclla : take  this  veil  off. 

This  suilea  cloud : it  diirkens  my  delights. 
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which  it  was  ordinarily  kept.  The  ladies 
then  seat  themselves  in  Rosalura’s  apart- 
ment, not  so  far,  however,  from  the  case- 
ment but  that  they  may  be  seen  from  the 
street.  Beileur  then  comes  in,  followed 
by  Mirabel : the  former  “ sneaks,  peaks, 
and  peeps”  till  he  spies  Rosalura,  on 
which  the  stage  business  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bel.  Madam,  sweet  madam. 

Ros.  Ha! 

tniat  noise  is  that?  what  saucy  sound  to 
trouble  me  ? 

Mir.  What  said  she  ? 

Del.  I am  saucy. 

Mir.  ’Tis  tlie  better. 

Bel.  She  comes. 

When  Beileur  says,  “ She  comes,”  I 
conceive  the  ladies  advance  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  perhaps  a little  way  into  the 
street.  But  to  return  to  the  dialogue.  • 
Bel.  She  comes.  Must  I be  saucy  still  ? 

Mir.  More  saucy. 

Ros.  Still  troubled  with  these  vanities  ? Heaven 
bless  us  ! 

What  are  we  born  to  ? Would  you  speak 
with  any  of  my  people  ? 

Go  in,  sir  : I am  busy. 

Bel.  This  is  not  slie,  sure. 

I’ll  be  hanced  then  : 

Mine  was  a merry  gentlewoman,  talk’d  dain- 
tily : 

Talk'd  of  tliose  matters  that  befitted  women. 
This  is  a parcel  prayer-book.  I’m  served 
sweetly  ! 

And  now  I am  to  look  to:  f was  prepar'd  fur 
th'  orlier  way. 

Ros.  Do  you  knov,-  that  man  ? 

Ori.  Sure  I have  seen  him,  lady. 

Ros.  Metliinks  ’tis  pity  such  a lusty  fellow 

Should  wan.der  up  and  down,  and  want  em- 
ploement. 

Bel.  She  takes  me  for  a rogue  ! You  may  do  well, 
madam, 

To  stay  this  wanderer,  and  set  him  a-work, 
forsooth. 

The  lady,  we  see,  affects  not  to  know 
Beileur : she  supposes  he  has  come  to 
speak  with  one  of  her  people  {i.e.  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house),  and  she  bids  him 


go  in  ” {i.  e.  into  the  house)  : but  surely 
if  he  had  made  his  way  to  a summer-house 
at  the  back  of  the  garden,  he  must  have 
been  admitted  by  some  of  the  servants. 
Next,  with  still  more  cutting  sarcasm,  she 
affects  to  take  him  for  a sturdy  beggeur. 
Now,  how  should  a beggar  make  his  way 
into  the  penetralia  before  mentioned  ? If 
by  any  chance  be  did  so,  would  not  the 
lady  at  once  order  him  out,  or  call  the 
servants,  and  bid  them  turn  him  out  ? If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  scene  be  supposed  to 
be  laid  in  the  street,  everything  runs 
smoothly  : a sturdy  beggar  appears  in  the 
street-— the  very  place  where  one  would 
expect  to  find  him  ; he  looks  up  at  the 
window,  and,  seeing  two  ladies  in  the 
apartment,  pesters  them  with  his  impor- 
tunities— a thing  which  happens  every  day. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  ladies  would  not 
be  likely  to  unbosom  themselves  to  each 
other  iu  the  public  street,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  our  ancestors  were  by  no  means 
so  devotedly  attached  to  seclusion  as  their 
more  modest  descendants.  1 may  remark 
that  I should  liave  supposed  that  the 
ladies  remained  in  the  house  all  the  time 
—that  first  they  appeared  at  the  casement, 
then  retired  to  the  further  part  of  the 
room,  then  returned  to  the  casement, — 
had  it  not  been  for  one  difficulty,  viz,  that 
Mirabel  attempts  to  pull  ofl‘  Rosalura's 
veil,  which  he  could  hardly  have  done,  he 
being  in  the  street,  and  she  at  the  win- 
dow. In  writing  the  above,  of  course  it 
does  not  escape  me  that  the  meager  stage 
decorations  of  our  ancestors  admitted  of 
no  door  or  window,  and  that  the  elevated 
platform  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  with  a 
curtain  drawn  to  and  fro  alternately  to 
conceal  and  discover  the  ladies,  would 
stand  for  Rosalura’s  apartment. 

Yours,  &c.  F.  .T.  Vipax. 

Temple. 

P.S. — Perhaps  the  best  arrangement 
will  be  as  follows  : the  ladies  first  appear 
at  the  window  ; then  retire  to  the  further 
part  of  the  room;  then,  on  Belleur’s 
calling  to  them,  they  come  down  into  the 
street. 


Jacobite  Ticket  the  Work  of  Sir  Robert  Strange. 


]Mr.  Urban, — Your  review  of  the  in- 
teresting Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Strange 
and  Andrew  Lumisden,  by  Dennistoun 
(June  1855,  p.  573),  shews  how  closely 
Strange  and  his  brother-in-law  Lumisden 
were  connected  with  events  and  persons 
of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  this 
country.  I take  the  occasion  to  point 
out  a remarkable  engraving  which  is,  I be- 
lieve, by  Strange,  and  your  readers  will 
judge  whether  my  reasons  for  corning  to 
this  conclusion  are  sufficient. 


In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary, 1828,  is  a fac-simile  copy  of  a ticket 
of  admission  to  the  private  meetings  of 
the  Stuart  partisans  after  the  defeat  at 
Culloden.  The  plate  will  shew  that  it  is 
beautifully  desigued  and  executed,  the 
only  difference  of  the  original  being  that 
it  is  in  blue  ink.  The  design  is  a rose, 
the  leaves  being  full  of  small  circles  con- 
taining names  of  persons*  “martyrd  for 
King  and  Country,  1746;”  and  the  edges 
of  the  outer  circle  of  leaves  are  occupied 


In  the  letterpress,  p.  19,  Junis  is  a misprmt  for  Innis. 
Gent,  Mag.  Vol.,XLV.  G 
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Tvith  the  names  and  dates  of  births  of  the 
old  Pretender  and  his  two  sons.  Of  course 
there  is  no  engraver’s  name  on  a docu- 
ment so  likely  to  add  the  holder  of  it  to 
the  list  of  martyrs. 

It  is  shewn  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  rebeUioii  was  coming  to  a crisis,  and 
Strange  was  sleeping  at  Culloden  House, 
he  was  consulted  by  the  Pretender  re- 
specting an  issue  of  paper  money,  and  his 
plate  with  “ rose  and  thistle  ” was  in  pro- 
gress when  the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden 
must  have  changed  his  design  effectually. 

It  would  be  a relief  to  the  clever  artist 
to  direct  his  attention  to  something  for 
keeping  up  the  “ hope  deferred  as  to  a 
Stuart  dynasty,  to  require  elegant  bills, 
and  to  reward  him  with  knighthood  at 
least,  which  at  that  time  he  little  expected 
to  receive  from  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Robert  Strange  escaped  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  was  in  close  intercourse  with  the 
Pretender’s  followers,  his  brother-iu-law 
Lumisden  being  private  secretary  to  the 

Dulwich  Co 

Mr.  Urban, — Your  correspondent,  “ A 
Lover  of  Truth,”  is  quite  right ; ” a great 
change  is  called  for  in  the  conduct  of  this 
college.”  I concede  also  readily,  that  I 
may  have  misspelled  the  founder’s  name. 
His  glorious  friend,  “Will.  Shakespeare,” 
the  critics  say,  miswrote  liis  own  once  or 
twice  in  the  same  instrument.  It  may 
even  be  allowed  to  parliament  to  suppress 
the  condition,  that  the  names  of  two  of 
the  chief  office-bearers  of  God’s  Gift  shall 
be  Allen.  The  shade  of  Edward  Alleyn, 
outraged  as  it  has  been  by  the  abuse  of  his 
trust  for  a century,  in  spite  of  his  name, 
will  be  little  disturbed  by  a John  Smith 
or  Peter  Brown  being  chosen  to  put  wrong 
right. 

There  concession  ends  ; and  the  Charity 
Commissioners’  nevj  scheme  for  the  coming 
change  will  help  “ A Lover  of  Truth  ” to 
obtain  the  obiect  of  his  desire.  He  will 
learn  udadly  from  this  new  scheme,  that  so 
confident  are  the  Commissioners  of  the 
estate  exceeding  hia  estimate  of  its  income, 
that  they  actually  [iropose  to  give 
a year  retiring  pensions  to  the  'present 
managers  of  the  abused  college,  besides  a 
provi  jii,  1 ,800/.  a year  more,  for  the  old 
people  whom  it  is  wished  to  turn  out  of  it, 
to  make  room  for  the  boarding  schools 
planned  by  the  Commissioners,  with  se|)a- 
rate  almshouses  and  other  edifices  to  be 
built,  incontem))lation  of  a present  income 
far  beyond  12,000/.  a year. 

What  the  future  income  of  tlie  college 
will  he  from  its  1,145  acres  in  Dulwicli, 
from  its  Kensington  estate,  from  its  funded 
property,  and  from  the  picture  gallery,  and 
other  special  bequests,  it  is  not  rash  to 


old  Pretender  for  sixteen  years.  The  beau- 
tiful engraving  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  any  but  a zealous  partisan, 
and  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  it  must 
have  been  engraved  soon  after  1746.  The 
MS.  which  is  in  my  possession,  and 
which  by  tradition  has  always  accompa- 
nied this  ticket  and  other  Jacobite  relics, 
is  dated  174J. 

Tiie  accomplished  editor  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  Strange  is  gone,  and  his  own 
life  too  soon  became  a subject  for  review, 
otherwise  I should  probably  have  pointed 
out  to  him  only  this  addition,  and  ij[  cer- 
tain a very  interesting  one,  to  the  works 
of  Sir  Robert  Strange.  It  would  also  have 
the  recommendation  to  notice  of  being  ap- 
parently unique.  I have  not  been  able  to 
hear  of  any  other  copy,  although  several 
persons  have  made  inquiries  respecting 
♦this  document,  of  wffiich  your  Magazine 
for  Jan.  182S  gives  a good  representation. 

Y^ours,  R.  A. 

Mclford,  I T)ec.  U55. 

LLEGE  Reform. 

conjecture,  according  to  facts  before  us. 
Sir  C.  Barry  has  declared  the  Dulwich 
land  to  be  worth  1,000/.  per  acre;  and 
the  Sydenham  Palace  Company  has  taken 
75  acres  to  build  on,  at  a permanent  yearly 
ground-rent  of  2,000/.  from  the  third 
year.  One-foiirth  of  the  same  rate  will 
give  another  7,000/.  a year  to  the  college. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  tlie  sins  of  the  old 
man  igers  of  the  estate,  that  they  have 
neglected  its  rcasoiialile  iinj>ruvemcnt, 
whilst  they  have  misap[)Iied  its  actual 
receipts. 

But  the  “ Lover  of  Truth  ” asserts  that 
the  Charity  ( 'omniis^iouers  have  released  , 
them  from  by-gones,  at  the  same  time  that 
parlia'Jient  is  to  be  asked  to  suppress  the 
old  corporation.  He  forgets  tiiat  the 
Commissioners  had  no  power  to  grant 
such  a release,  and  that  parliament,  whith 
last  session  rejected  the  general  grasping 
scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
with  no  small  discredit  to  them,  will  in- 
sist upon  a strict  ai;conut  of  this  particular 
case.  If  the  corporation  has  managed  its 
trust  right,  why  suppress  it  If  it  has 
acted  ill,  why  not  call  the  delinquent  trus- 
tees to  account.’  Depend  upon  it,  the 
Dulwich  case  will  no  longer  be  slurred 
over;  for  the  whole  b'asiness  of  the  public 
charitie.s  of  the  country  is  likely  to  be 
debated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  when  it 
comes  on  in  the  tw'o  bills  preparing  about 
it.  The  thing  can  ^no  longer  go  on  in  a 
corner;  and  the  Charity  Commissioners 
will  be  upon  their  trial,  as  well  as  their 
two  schemes,  and  the  Dulwich  corpo- 
ration. 

The  new  scheme  is  just  distributed,  and 
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at  this  moment  it  is  under  debate  in 
the  London  parishes  primarily  interested 
along  with  Camberwell  as  to  the  college. 

It  abandons  the  original  proposal  of  the 
Commissioners  to  give  a church  living  at 
Dulwich  out  of  the  estates  to  the  patronage 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  It  also 
withdraws  the  proposal  for  making  the 
archbishops  presidents  of  a new  board  of 
trustees,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  visi- 
tor. It  further  abandons  the  improper 
proposal  of  subjecting  nine,  or  a large  ma- 
jority, of  tlie  new  governors  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
themselves. 

But  it  repeats  several  objectionable 
points  : — 

1.  It  places  great  boarding  schools  in 
the  college,  and  turns  the  lower  school 
out  of  it,  thus  drawing  an  obnoxious  line 
between  different  classes  in  society,  where,, 
in  the  outset  of  life,  the  best  dispositions 
ought  to  be  more  and  more  fostered. 

2.  It  provides  the  enormous  retiring 
pensions  of  3,H02/.  a-year  for  the  mana- 
gers of  the  college,  whose  misconduct  is 
to  end  with  the  suppression  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

3.  It  does  not  ])rovide  for  any  account 
for  the  abused  revenues. 

1.  It  proposes  that  they,  the  Charity 
Commissioner fi,  shall  control  the  Iniilding 
plans  of  the  college,  for  which  they  have 
neithsr  a legitimate  mission,  nor  any  fit 
agents.  This  point  was  one  of  those  settled 
in  the  rejection  of  the  agency  clause  of  the 
bill  of  last  session. 

5.  It  imposes  on  the  new  twelve  go- 
vernors the  duty  of  keeping  a paid  board- 
ing school  at  prime  cost — which  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  neglect  or  jobbing. 

h.  Whilst  it  abolishes  the  offices  of 
master  and  warden,  with  enormous  re- 
tiring pensions,  although,  if  duly  reformed 
and  visited,  they  would  have  well  met  the 
wise  objects  of  the  institution,  it  introduces 
a clerk,  a receiver,  and  a manciple,  who 
must  be  costly,  and  will  probably  be  in- 
efficient. 

7.  Whilst  it  abolishes  the  offices  of 
teachers  of  the  80  boys,  prescribed  by  the 
founder,  it  proposes  a boarding  system  for 
boys,  in  which  the  duty  of  the  masters 
towards  the  poorer  boys,  who  do  not  pay, 
is  a perpetual  and  inevitable  conflict  with 
their  interests  to  please  the  richer  boys,  who 
do  pay.  This  evil  has  become  so  noto- 


rious, that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
lately  adopted  the  rule  of  protecting  Free 
Grammar  Schools  from  abuse  by  pro- 
hibiting the  pay  boarding  practice. 

8.  The  new  scheme  has  finally  a re- 
markable omission.  It  proposes  to  turn 
the  poor  people,  and  the  mass  of  poor 
boys,  out  of  the  college,  but  it  does  not 
propose  to  apply  any  of  the  increased 
funds  to  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  the 
instruction  of  the  poor  boys  in  the  three 
parishes  in  London.  Yet  the  founder  be- 
gan to  do  so  ; and  the  income  of  the 
estate  is  already  large  enough  to  carry  out 
the  intention  he  clearly  had  in  this  respect. 
In  this  way  too  a fair  and  more  suitable 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  his  bounty 
will  be  secured. 

Thus  the  “ Lover  of  Truth”  will  see 
that  his  great  change  mdiy  come,  with  many 
improvements  he  will  not  object  to.  Above 
all,he  w’ill  not  be  displeased  that  God's  Gift 
shall  get  back  from  the  managers,  who  are 
to  be  deprived  of  their  trusts,  whatever  is 
due  to  it  as  a fair  account ; and  that  the 
further  conduct  of  the  college  shall  not 
simply  make  it  a rival  boarding  academy 
to  an  hundred  boarding  schools  round 
London,  whilst  it  excludes  one  mass  of 
the  poor  boys  from  the  time-honoured 
walls  within  which  their  benefactor  lived 
and  died,  and  exposes  the  other  portion  of 
them  admitted  within  their  walls  to  con- 
tumelious distinction. 

A “ Lover  of  Truth  ” agrees  that  it  is 
high  time  to  turn  over  a new  leaf  at  Dul- 
wich. Long  ago  a great  change  was  needed 
there.  In  the  days  of  Dodsley,  the  poor 
footboy,  whose  literary  genius  was  disco- 
vered, and  literary  prosperity  wisely  pro- 
moted, by  his  fellow-poet.  Pope,  the  college 
had  begun  to  be  grossly  abused.  Dods- 
ley's  Topography  denounces  the  misrule 
of  the  then  “ Lord  Abbot  ” of  Dulwich. 
It  has  taken  a Imndred  years  to  stop  the 
abuse,  so  foolishly  patient  of  wrong  w'e 
British  people  are  ! 

But  the  end  is  hurrying  on  ; and  if  the 
Charity  Commissioners  go  to  parliament 
upon  even  their  amended  scheme,  they 
will  raise  such  a storm  of  indignation  at 
the  injustice  done  to  the  orphan  and  the 
poor,  as  will  sweep  them,  and  their  pro- 
teges too,  from  the  face  of  the  administra- 
tive world. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  REVIEWS. 


Ancienf  Ai'mour  and  Weapona  in 
Europe,  from  the  Iron  period  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  end  of-  the 
Thirteenth  Century : icith  Illustrations 
from  Contemporary  Monuments.  By  Joha 
Hewitt,  Member  of  the  Archceological  In- 
stitute of  Great  Britain.  This  new 

review  of  an  important  branch  of  our  his- 
torical antiquities  is  divided  into  three 
parts  ; 1.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
Iron  Period  to  the  Eleventh  Century. 

2.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land to  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 

3.  Thirteenth  Century.  The  author  has 
long  been  known  in  the  archteological 
world  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  which  he  now  undertakes  to 
develope,  and  for  which  his  official  posi- 
tion at  the  Tower  of  London  affords  him 
pre  - eminent  advantages.  A practical 
knowledge  of  existing  examples  or  relics 
of  arms  and  armour  is  not,  however,  the 
o.uly  merit  of  the  work;  for  the  earlier 
and  obscurer  periods  of  history  call  for 
talents  of  a higher  order  : consisting  in  an 
intelligent  and  critical  appreciation  of  the 
literary  records  of  the  time,  of  the  narra- 
tives of  the  chroniclers,  the  allusioijs  of 
the  poets,  and  the  descriptions  of  distinct 
objects  left  by  the  clerks  who  compih  d 
the  inventories  or  accompts  of  expendi- 
ture. To  this  must  be  added  the  expe- 
rienced eye  which  can  detect  in  a seal  or 
a statue,  or  other  monummt,  perhaps 
partially  injured  or  decayed,  these  minute 
chantres  and  varieties  which  mark  the  in- 
novations of  fashion,  and  th.at  continued 
progress  or  development  of  every  portion 
of  military  equipment,  the  due  under- 
standing and  anangeraent  of  which  was 
essential  to  the  utility  of  the  whole  com- 
pilation. A theoretical  and  imaginative 
inquirer,  or  one  easily  mi.-lcd  into  false 
conclusions,  would  be  an  unsafe  guide  for 
works  of  this  description,  and  would  em- 
barrass rather  than  promote  the  study  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  Mr.  Hewitt  pro- 
ceeds, step  by  step,  furnishing  examples 
or  evidence  of  his  statements  throughout, 
and  in  an  order  which  is  altogether  highly 
satisfactory.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saving  that  the  standard  authority  on  Arms 
and  Armour  will  henceforth  be  Hewitt, 
and  that  the  bulky  quartos  of  Meyrick 
may  henceforth  re^c  on  the  library  shelves, 
or  be  taken  down  merely  as  picture-books, 
like  those  of  old  Grose  before  them.  Th.i^, 
however,  is  of  course  contingent  on  the 
future  completion  of  the  design  : for  the 
present  volume,  as  will  have  been  noticed, 
extends  only  to  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth 


Century.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
wood-engravings,  among  which  we  mav 
particularly  specify  the  careful  copies  of 
the  equestrian  portraits  of  our  Norman 
kings,  as  exhibited  on  their  great  seals. 
The  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  British 
Museum  have  been  sedulously  explored, 
and  some  of  the  best  foreign  works  are 
laid  under  contribution. 


The  Castles  and  Ahh*^ys  of  Yorkshire. 
By  William  Grainger.  Sra, — Mr.  Grainger 
is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  “ The 
Battles  and  Battle  Fields  of  Yorkshire;'*’ 
and  this  work  is  well  calculated  to  add  to 
his  reputation.  It  contains  a very  well 
digested  account  of  forty- four  subjects  of 
interest  in  Yorkshire,  a district  which  em- 
braces 30  large  a portion  of  our  beautiful 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  and  castellated 
buildings.  The  size  of  the  volume  does 
not  admit  of  very  superior  erabellishments; 
it  contains,  however,  eight  plates,  slightly 
etched,  of  the  Abbeys  of  Fountains,  Rie- 
vaux,  and  Whitby : the  Grey  Friars  at  Rich- 
mond ; and  the  Priories  of  Guisborougb, 
Bridlington,  and  Kirkham  ; but  it  is  from 
the  descriptions  that  the  work  derives  its 
interest.  The  author  begins  with'the  most 
southerly  of  the  buildings,  and  proceeds 
northwards,  taking  them  as  they  occur 
on  his  journey,  from  Tickhill  Castle,  on 
the  borders  of  Nottinghamshire,  to  the 
bleak  and  wild  ridge  crowned  by  the 
Norman  tower  of  Bowes,  not  far  from 
Westmorland  ; and  we  know  not  a more 
plc;r.sant  antiquarian  tour  than  to  follow 
Mr.  Grainger,  book  in  hand,  to  tlie  several 
subjects  he  has  noticed  ; not  that  he  has 
exhausted  them  ; and  we  hope  the  success 
of  the  present  volume  will  induce  him  to 
complete  his  account  of  the  Historical 
Annals  of  Yorkshire. 


Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Kelly.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Fell.  l?mo.— 
The  materials  of  this  biography  were  com- 
municated by  the  worthy  alderman  in  con- 
versations with  the  author,  who,  in  admi- 
ration of  so  benevolent  a character,  had 
resolved  to  undertake  the  task  which  he 
has  now  performed.  In  tlie  life  of  Mr. 
Kelly  there  were  no  stirring  incidents,  if 
we  except  the  years  in  which  he  served 
the  offices  of  Sheriff  of  London  and  Lord 
Mayor;  but,  looking  at  his  personal  his- 
tory, his  example  as  a dutiful  son,  a faith- 
ful servant,  and  an  active  clever  man  of 
business,  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial,  when 
it  is  so  pleasantly  narrated  as  it  is  by 
Mr.  Fell.  These  good  qualities  in  Mr. 
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Kelly  were  in  every  condition  of  life  ac- 
companied by  a strong  sense  of  religion, 
and  a confident  reliance  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

, Whilst  a young  man  he  read  with  gi*eat 
care  the  works  of  Romaine,  Newton, 
Hawker,  Cecil,  and,  at  a later  period, 
those  of  Foster,  Gunn,  Sheppard,  and 
Dr.  Wilson,  the  present  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta ; attended  thrice  every  Sunday 
divine  worship,— -in  the  morning  at  St. 
Faith’s,  his  parish  church;  in  the  after- 
noon to  hear  some  favourite  preacher  at 
Pentonville  or  St.  John’s,  Bedford-row ; 
and  in  the  evening  at  the  French  Chapel  in 
Tiireadneedle-slreet,  to  assist  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  French  language. 

Thomas  Kelly  was  born  Jan.  7,  17 7-. 
His  father  was  a sheplierd  at  Chelsham 
in  Surrey,  where  he  married,  but  took  a 
small  inn  at  Chevening,  in  Kent,  where 
his  son  Thomas  was  boim.  Afterwards  he 
went  back  to  Chelsham,  and  lived,  or 
rather  starved,  on  a small  farm  of  about 
30  acres  of  cold,  wet  land,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  assisted  by  his  dutiful 
son  to  the  best  of  his  power,  wiiilst  he 
himself  was  only  a servant.  His  wdduw 
was  an  excellent  woman,  and  lived  a few 
years  to  witness  her  sou’s  success  in 
business. 

Thomas  Kelly  left  bis  father’s  house 
with  a fe'w  shillings  in  his  pocket  to  seek  a 
service  at  a brewer's  at  I.ambeth,  but  this 
not  proving  successful  he  was  recom- 
mended as  a servant  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Hogg,  publisher,  at  No.  IG,  Paternostcr- 
row,  at  a salary  of  10/.  a-year,  with  board 
aud  lodging,  whiidi  latter  was  under  his 
master's  counter.  Fortunately  for  Kelly, 
his  parents  had  been  able  to  get  him  in- 
structed in  writing  and  accounts;  and  this 
made  him  a useful  assistant  to  his  master, 
in  whose  service  he  remained  years,  his 
salary  never  having  exceeded  80/.  a-year. 
In  1809  Mr.  Hogg  wished  Mr.  Kelly  to 
join  his  son  as  a partner,  but  the  young 
man  was  of  unsteady  habits,  and  not 
suited  to  be  the  partner  of  Mr.  Kelly. 
He  therefore,  in  his  38th  year,  and  the 
23rd  of  his  servitude,  determined  to  set 
up  in  business  on  his  own  account,  and 
took  part  of  the  house  at  a hairdresser’s. 
No.  52,  Paternoster-row.  writing  “ Tiiomas 
Kelly”  over  the  door,  to  the  surprise  of 
his  neighbours,  who  never  knew  him  by 
any  other  name  than  ‘•Thomas.”  Here 
he  soon  thrived  well,  and  began  to  pub- 
lish Bibles  and  other  works  in  numbers. 

In  six  months  after  he  had  quitted  Mr. 
Hogg,  his  old  ma.ster  died,  and  the  son 
soon  fell  into  difficulties,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  business,  which  Mr.  Kelly 
bought;  and  shortly  after  the  business 
of  his  next-door  neighbour,  Mr.  Cooke, 


at  No.  17,  was  also  purchased  by  Mr. 
Kelly,  when  he  united  the  two  concerns. 
In  the  short  space  of  eight  or  ten  years 
he  became  a very  wealtliy  man.  In  1821 
be  was  drunk  to  as  Sheriff;  in  1823  was 
elected  into  the  Common  Council  of  his 
Ward  ; in  1825  he  served  Sheriff  with  Mr. 
Alderman  Crowder,  on  whose  death,  in 
Dec.  1830,  he  succeeded  to  the  Alder- 
man’s gown  of  Farnngdon  Without.  The 
grand  event  of  his  life  was  his  year  of 
office,  183G-7,  as  Lord  Mayor;  after  which 
he  withdrew  in  a great  measure  from  the 
fatigues  of  business,  and  lived  at  Streat- 
hara,  preparing  himself  by  continual  prayer 
and  contemplation  for  another  and  better 
world.  He  died  at  Margate,  Sept.  7,  1855, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  Chelsham  churchyard,  by  the  side  of 
his  humble  parents,  having  passed  his  life 
a bachelor. 

Many  men  have  raised  themselves  from 
as  lowly  an  origin  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  but  we  do  not  remember  a more 
pleasing  instance  than  that  of  Alderman 
Kelly. 

The  book  contains  many  curious  statis- 
tics respecting  the  sale  of  Mr,  Kelly’s 
Bibles  and  other  publications.  His  first 
Bible  was  a folio,  with  notes  by  the  Rev. 
John  Malhara,  rector  of  Hilton,  Dorset. 
He  had  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  sub- 
scribers. Of  this  work  8(),()()o  were  sold. 

- Of  his  Last,  Brown’s  Self-Interpreting 
Bible,  up  to  1850  he  had  disposed  of 

100.000  copies.  Other  works  issued  by 
him  were  the  Oxford  Ency(do{)edia,  7 vols. 
4to.;  Wright’s  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
5 vols,  8vo. ; Kelly’s  Universal  Geogra- 
phy, 2 vols.  4to.  ; Nicholson  and  Tred- 
gold’s  Architectural  Works,  7 vols.  4to. 

50.000  copies  sold;  Hume  and  Smollett's 
History  of  tlngland,  3 vols.  4to.  ; History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  Wars 
consequent  thereon,  3 vols.  4to.  20,000 
copies  ; the  Life  of  Christ,  100,000  copies. 
These  are  a few  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  successful 
speculations,  all  circulated  by  means  of 
canvassers,  and  supplied  by  his  own  agents 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  without  the  in- 
terventioii  of  any  other  bookseller,  and 
scarcely  known  to  the  publishing  world, 
strictly  so  called. 


Hastinr/.s,  Past  and  Present : with  No- 
tices of  the  most  remarkable  Places  in  the 
Neighbourhood.  By  the  Author  of  a 
Handbook  to  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's ; 
Brampton  Rectory ; and  other  Works. 
\2,ino. — The  Handbook  Lo  which  this  title- 
page  refers  ap^ieared  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  we  know  it  well,  as  a very  superior 
book  of  its  class.  Having  at  length  run 
out  of  print,  the  author  has  expanded  her 
work  into  a book,  which  has  more  the  plan 
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and  dimensious  of  a local  History,  and 
that  not  only  of  the  ancient  town  of  Hast- 
ings itself,  but  also  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  its  vicinity.  The  increased  at- 
tention which  has  of  late  years  been  paid 
to  the  topography  of  Sussex,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  excellent  county  society, 
has  fortunately  jirovided  many  useful  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose  ; and  the  author’s 
varied  reading  and  intelligent  iiupiiries 
have  supplied  the  rest.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  topics  of  su>‘h  a booh,  the  amount 
of  personal  anecdote  and  literary  illustra- 
tion renders  it  particularly  agreeable — 
from  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Titus  Oates 
down  to  the  I'eminiscences  of  Old  Hum- 
phrey.” Among  the  distinguished  resi- 
dents and  visitors  of  Hastings,  Miss 
Howard  not  merely  records,  with  her  pre- 
decessors, the  famous  Admiral  .Sir  Clcudes- 
ley  Shovell  and  Mr.  Capel  the  Shak-spere 
commentator,  who  built  the  marine  villa 
that  still  lingers,  with  its  imprisoned  mul- 
berry-tree, imuer  the  East  Cliff,  bu'  Lord 
Byron  and  Campbell.  Louis-Philippe  and 
Louis -Xapolet.)'.!,  an  1 other.'*  of  iiigh  rank 
and  genius,  accompanied  liy  interesting 
local  anecdotes.  Hastings  was  the  .-cene 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  iK'neymoon 
— perhaps  the  most  domestic  period  of  his 
career.  On  the  return  of  the  expcilition 
from  Hanover,  ?4iijor-C4eaeial  Wclle.sley, 
as  he  was  then  styled,  was  appointed  to 
command  the  troops  stationed  at  Hast- 
ings, which  numbered  12,U0d  men.  On 
the  lOtli  April,  h.e  married  tiieHon. 

Cathari’.e  Pakenh.am,  and  he  took  up  lii> 
abode  at  Hastings  House  willi  his  biiilc 
on  tiie  day  or  their  mai'iiage.  I.ouis- 
Napolcon,  whilst  at  lla'tings,  went  under 
the  name  of  C'olouid  Elliot.  He  took  Pel- 
ham cottage  (as  the  author  has  been  in- 
formed by  its  o.vne;-,  Mr.  Ros.-)  on  rlic 
18th  March,  IS  to.  .and  left  on  the  dlst. 
Tliis  was  shortly  Ijtforc  his  abortive  expe- 
ditiou  to  Bouhtgue.  Another  great  name 
is  connected  with  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Winchelsea : at  the  coronalion  of 
George  IV.  Henry  Brougham,  as  M.F. 
for  tliat  borodgh,  was  one  of  the  barons 
of  tlie  C'in({ue  Ports,  whose  duty  was  to 
carry  the  canopy  in  the  procession  ; and 
on  that  occasion  the  costume  of  the  future 
Cliaucellor  was  *'  priucii)al!y  of  scarlet 
aud  purple  silk,  with  a black  velvet  Sji a- 
nisli  i;at,  with  one  .-curlet  aud  two  black 
ostrich  feathers,  turned  up  in  front  by  a 
gold-twist  loo[)  and  button.’’  Nor  has 
Miss  Howartl  been  inattentive  to  the  his- 
torical reminiscences  of  much  earlier  times. 
Slie  has  compiled  a careful  epitome  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Wil- 
liaoa  the  Conqueror;  and,  among  other 
matters  of  the  kind,  she  tells  us  that  tlie 
collegiate  chapel  within  Hastings  castle, 
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whose  ruins  are  still  so  interesting  a fea- 
ture of  that  beetling  cliff,  once  witnessed 
a ceremony  of  no  less  significance  than 
the  consecration,  in  1093,  of  Robert  de 
Blouet,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  was  per- 
formed by  archbishop  Anselm,  as-sisted  by 
.seven  of  his  suffragan  bishops.  Miss 
Howard  ha.s  taken  some  pains  to  trace  the 
history  of  certain  pieces  of  stained  glass, 
which,  as  she  justly  remarks,  were  unwar- 
rantably removed  from  the  church  of  Bex- 
hill,  and  are  engraved  in  Walpole's  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,  as  exhibiting  portraits  of 
Henry  III.  and  Queen  Eleanor.  The  Hon. 
dillettante,  in  one  of  his  letters,  describes 
himself  as  then  building  a small  chapel  in 
his  garden,  on  purpose  to  receive  this 
window  from  Bexhill,  “ procured  for  me 
by  Lord  Ashburnham,”  with  what  was  said 
to  be  great  [uiit  of  the  tomb  of  Ca- 
poccio,”  .-ent  to  him  from  Rome  by  Sir 
Willi-rm  Hamilton.  After  all,  those  pre- 
sumed royal  portraits,  though  published  as 
such  by  Walpole,  and  tlie  female  head 
copied  ill  Miss  Strickland’s  Lives  of  the 
Queens  as  “ the  only  existing  portrait  of 
Eleanor  of  Provence,’’  are  nothing  more 
than  the  very  common  devotional  subject 
called  tlie  Coronation  of  the  \drgin,  and 
sometimes  Christ  crowning  tlie  Church — 
just  as  Walpole’s  picture  of  the  Marriage 
of  Henry  tlie  Fifth  was  a marriage  of  the 
Virgin,  and  his  portrait  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort a figure  of  St.  Jerome.  Sucli  are 
” Tlie  Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  witkillns- 
irafions. 

Sii  o/l  in  J.;  a Unrsl,  lJerO>js/iire ; 
the  H(,ine  of  Florence  jNif/fitinijale.  By 
Llcwidlynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  author  of  a 
Guide  to  the  bcroi'fjh  of  Derby.  {Re- 
printed from  the  Derby  Telegraph.) 
12wo.— Lea  Hurst,  the  seat  of  William 
Ed-vard  Nightingale,  esq.  is  beautifully 
and  romantically  situitedou  rising  ground 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  exten.«iv'e  of  the  Derbyshire  valleys, 
and  surrounded  on  every  side  with  hills 
and  mountains,  rocks  and  woods,  of  ma- 
jestic and  gigantic  proportions,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  winding  Derwent  and  its 
tributary  streams.  The  hall,  erected  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  stands  on  an  ex- 
pausis  e lawn  on  the  outer  edge  of  an  ex- 
tensive park,  and  is  surmounted  and  over- 
hung  with  luxuriant  trees.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  description  given  by  IMr. 
Jewitt,  who  adds  that  “ the  whole  jilace 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  poetical 
spots  we  have  ever  visited,  and  one  which 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited  to  be 
the  home  of  such  a pure  and  holy  charac- 
ter as  Miss  Nightingale.”  However  that 
may  be,  her  father  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  of  that  opinion ; for. 
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leaving  Lea,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
mother’s  uncle,  he  bought  the  estate  of 
Embley  in  Hampshire,  and  served  sheriff 
of  that  county  in  1828  ; having  previously 
spent  some  years  in  the  sunnier  clime  of 
Italy,  where  his  elder  daughter  Parthenope 
was  born  in  1819  at  Naples,  and  the 
younger  in  1820  at  Florence,  from  which 
fair  city  she  'derives  her  name.  Their 
mother  was  Frances,  daughter  of  William 
Smith,  esq.  for  many  years  the  well-known 
member  for  Norwich.  Mr.  Nightingale 
is  the  son  of  IVIr.  William  Shore,  formerly 
a banker  at  Shtffield,  and  he  took  tlie 
name  of  Nightingale  in  1815. 


Mliy  Xot  ? A Plea  for  a Free  Public 
Library  and  Museum  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
do?i  established  without  taxation.  A 
Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor.  By  Charles  Reed,  F.S.A. 
^vo.  pp.  23.-— The  ratepayers  of  London, 
as  represented  in  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  5th  of  November 
last,  having  rejected  for  the  present  the 
proposal  of  a Free  Library,  Mr.  Reed  is 
too  impatient  to  allow  the  question  to 
rest  for  twelve  months,  and  asks,  “ Can 
we  accomplish  the  thing  without  an  Act  ? 
Why  not?”  He  has  arrived  at  tlie 
conclusion  that  “no  one  objects  to  a 
free  library,  provided  it  should  be  made 
to  apiiear  that  it  is  wanted,  and  that  it 
can  be  had  without  any  additional  co'^t 
to  tiie  ratepayers.”  Of  the  former  postu- 
late, Mr.  Reed  is  himself  fully  salishvd  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  lattnq  he  seems 
to  admit  that  the  behaviour  of  the  rate- 
payers at  the  M;msiou  House  wa.s  very 
unreasonable ; for,  he  says,  “ Suppose 
the  proposition  to  have,  been  carried,  the 
utmost  burden  would  have  been  the  co.'t 
of  a Times  new.-'Tiujier  once  a year  for  a 
10/.  householder,  and  the  price  of  a 
lawyer’s  fte  for  the  HiO/.  trader.  The  first 
cost,  of  course,  must  be  the  greatest, 
but  that  cannot  be  more  than  one  penny 
in  the  pound.  The  rating  of  this  city 
shows  that  there  are  10,731  persons  rated 
of  properties  at  10/.  and  upwards  ; and 
the  total  amount  of  property  rated  under 
the  Act  would  be  1 ,llb’,0l!)/.,  which,  at 
one  penny,  would  give  4,h.“)0/.  ; and  at 
one  haltj  enny  (the  probable  annual  amount 
required;  2,32.')/.”  Yet,  to  help  “those 
fat  and  greasy  citizens”  who  will  not  help 
themselves,  Mr.  Reed  proposes  that  a 
free  library  for  London  should  be  st  irted 
as  an  elee;nosynary  institution,  and  lie 
recommends  the  example  of  Manchester, 
where  twenty-si.x  merchants  and  raill- 
owaers  subscribed  as  many  hundreds  of 
pounds,  and  established  their  free  library 
without  taxation  : a building  which  cost 
ahuvo  10,990/'.,  tngether  l-ponO 


volumes,  was  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
people  before  they  were  asked  for  a rate, 
and  now  there  are  20,000  subscribers 
among  the  working-classes.  To  this  we 
have  only  to  answer,  that  the  men 
of  London  ought  to  be  too  independent 
to  require  such  aid ; and  as  for  the 
library  itself,  if  they  do  not  wish  for  it, 
they  do  not  deserve  it.  It  is  useless  to 
force  our  gifts  upon  unwilling  recipients  : 
and,  though  we  consider  the  object  to  be 
one  higlily  desirable,  v/e  think  it  must  be 
allowed  to  v/ork  its  own  way,  like  other 
great  improvements,  by  ventilation  and 
discussion,  and  not  by  the  hot-house 
process.  We  cannot  omit  to  notice  that 
in  .some  of  his  statements,  brought  for- 
ward as  corroborative  arguments,  Mr. 
Reed  i.s  far  from  accurate.  He  say.s,  that 
“ The  British  Museum  is  so  full  that  the 
ditiiculty  is  to  get  the  trustees,  not  to 
purchase,  but  literally  to  accept,  contri- 
butions ; while  it  is  patent  that  they  are 
at  their  wits’  end  to  know  where  to  dis- 
pose the  duplicates  the  country  will  thrust 
upon  them.’’  As  respects  the  library  of 
the  British  ^.ruseum,  this  grievance  is 
surely  groun-lless  and  wholly  imaginary  ; 
we  have  never  understood  that  the  coun- 
try had  at  any  time  thrust  urou  tlie 
trustees  duplicates  of  books.  Again, 
2Jr.  Reed  says  that  tb.e  fact  “ is  now  just 
what  it  was  five  years  since,”  when  ^Ir. 
Charles  Kniglit  stated  that,  from  one  end 
of  London  to  tlie  otber,  there  was  not  a 
single  library  wli  re  a poor  man  fcould 
walk  in  and  obtain,  without  purchase,  or 
without  hire,  a.  single  volume  for  his  con- 
solation. To  repeat  this  statement  now 
is  entirely  to  ignme  the  existence  of  the 
^laryiebone  Free  Library,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  months,  and 
offers  the  use  of  some  thousand  volumes. 
It  seems  . trange,  indeed,  that  an  advocate 
for  free  libratics  in  the  metropolis  sliould 
omit  all  notice  of  this  institution.  Fur- 
ther on,  Mr.  Reed  himself  mentions  that 
the  Young  iMen’s  Cliristian  Association 
has  now  a library  which  contains  2,000 
selected  volumes,  though  it  “ is  far  below 
their  real  ihsire,  or  the  demands  and 
needs  of  those  wlio  use  it.’’  This  then  is, 
again,  ^mother  proof  that  the  state  of 
things  five  years  ago,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Kniglit,  is  not  altogether  unaltered. 
On  the  wlnde,  it  appears  to  us  that  Air. 
Reed  in  this  pamphlet  displays  more  zeal 
than  knowledge  ; and  that  the  question 
must  he  further  'liscu.ssed  before  it  can 
be  brought  to  maturity. 


Fourteenth  Anrual  Report  of  the  Re- 
gistrar-General of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  in  Eunland.  1855. — A large 
lu  t.u'o  V'i'.nme.  .•nosistjng  almo.st  entirely 
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of  tabular  returns  in  figures.  The  re- 
marks on  the  mortality  of  persons  in  dif- 
ferent occupations  form  a curious  feature 
of  the  volume.  We  are  also  gravely  as- 
sured that  the  recent  fecundity  of  English- 
women “ may  well  calm  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  entertain  any  dread  of  the 
depopulation  of  the  kingdom;”  and  that 
the  statistical  facts  ascertained  on  that  head 
” present  in  an  encouraging  aspect  the 
great  resources  of  the  English  population 
for  colonization  or  for  war.” 

Chart  of  the  Geaealoyy  of  Our  Saviour 
from  Adam. — In  lithography,  accompa- 
nied by  a map  of  Canaan,  and  bound  in  a 
cover,  with  an  explanatory  letterpress 
Companion. 


The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  illustrated  by 
Two  Thousand  ReflecUce  Passages,  se- 
lected for  Meditation,  from  the  Sacred 
Writings.  l2mo. — -A  book  which  con- 
sists wholly  of  portions  of  Holy  \V rit,  un- 
accompanied by  comment,  can  only  give 
room  for  criticis.n  in  the  j)oints  of  selec- 
tion and  arrangement.  To  describe  the 
work  it  will  be  sulilcient  to  say  that  it  is 
formed  of  two  parts,  the  former  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  latter 
from  the  New  ; and  that  the  extracts  are 
arranged  in  the  manner  of  a common- 
place book,  luulor  the  heads  of  Affliction, 
Associates,  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous, 
Brevity  of  Life,  Call  to  Heaven,  tkc.  tkc. 
As  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  above 
our  praise,  we  need  only  add  that  the 
print  is  large  and  clear,  and  its  exterior 
form  attractive,  making  it  very  suitable 
for  a religious  piuscut  at  this  season  of 
Christian  benevolence. 

Some  Account  of  the  External  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Christ  during  the 
Three  First  Centuries.  By  John  Kaye, 
D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  8ro. 
pp.  vii.  lyo.  This  is  a posthumous  work, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  indulgence,  al- 
though the  rudest  draught  from  so  emi- 
nent a hand  would  be  more  valuable  than 
the  finished  productions  of  many  others. 
It  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  an 
analysis  of  the  historical  works  of  Euse- 
bius ; but  whether  the  author  would  have 
sent  it  forth  in  its  present  state  we  rather 
doubt.  It  is  too  incomplete  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  an  entire  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  its  references  and  suggestions 
will  sometimes  be  found  useful.  The  note  1 
at  page  18  we  do  not  understand.  The 
citation  of  1 Cor,  xv.  5,  7,  at  page  22,  is 
too  doubtful  to  support  an  argument.  To 
say  that  in  Heb.  vi.  4 and  x,  32,  the  word 
<puTi^i<T6cct  appears  to  be  used  of  baptism, 
is  taking  for  granted  what  requires  to  be 
f) 
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proved,  which  Robert  Hall  said  was  a 
common  fault  in  the  commentator  Owen. 
This  interpretation,  though  countenanced 
by  later  usage,  is  against  the  Scriptural 
use  of  the  word  (see  Ephes.  v.  14,  and 
similar  passages)  ; and  wfflere  the  literal 
meaning  is  plain  and  sufficient,  a meta- 
phorical one  is  needless,  to  say  the  least. 
The  author  assuredly  did ‘not  intend  to 
promote  formalism,  but  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  more  likely  to  do  so  than  to 
check  it. 


Petite  Geographie  du  Departement  de^ 
la  Seine- Inf crieure.  Par  J.  Morlent, 
Conservaleur  de  la  Bibliotheque  Public 
an  Havre.  IQjno.  pp.  vi.  4b*4.  {Havre, 
1853). — -The  author  of  this  volume  re- 
lates, that,  having  accidentally  gone  into 
one  of  the  primary  (or  elementary)  schools, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  scholars  well 
informed  about  general  geography,  even  to 
China,  but  ignorant  of  the  boundaries  and 
productions  of  the  department  in  which 
they  lived.  The  master  observed,  that 
such  was  the  result  of  the  system  pursued 
in  France,  and  that  a small  w'ork  on  local 
geography  w'as  wanting  for  remedying  that 
defect.  To  this  M.  Morlent  answered, 
that  he  would  undertake  one  himself,  and 
the  volume  now  before  us  was  compiled 
with  that  design.*  He  anticipates  two 
opposite 'objectious  to  his  book,  1.  that  it 
contains  too  much,  and  2.  too  little.  To 
the  former  he  replies,  that  it  may  be  use- 
fill  to  the  generality  of  people,  us  well  as 
to  learners ; and  to  the  latter,  that  the 
large  and  erudite  works  which  have  been 
published  about  Normandy  will  supply 
what  is  wanting  in  his  own.  He  bears' a 
handsome  testimony  to  the  labours  of  our 
topographers  : — “ Sur  ce  point  les  Anglais 
nous  out  depuis  long-temps  montre  le 
chemin.  Pourquoineferioas-nousquclques 
efforts  pour  les  suivre  dans  ces  heureuses 
tentatives,  dans  ces  meritantes  et  fruc- 
tueuses  innovations  ? ” (p.  ii.) 

The  author  has  by  no  means  overstated 
the  contents  of  his  book  in  describing  it 
as  a “Geographie  Historique,  Statistique, 
Commerciale,  Agricole,  et  Industrielle,” 
and  as  containing  a “ precis  de  I’his- 
toire  de  Normandie,”  with  a “ Biographie 
des  personnages  celebres  et  des  hommes 
utiles.”  The  further  v/e  proceed  the 
more  are  we  astonished  at  its  copiousness. 
But  its  necessary  brevity  of  style  is  not 

* About  the  year  1829  a geographical 
and  historical  dictionary  of  the  several 
departments  was  projected  by  Baudouin 
(Rue  de  Vaugirard),  under  the  editorship 
of  M.  Girault  de  Saint  Fargeau.  Each 
part  contained  a department.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  it  proceeded. 
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free  from  obscurity;  and  thus,  at  p.  24, 
the  reader  might  suppose  that  Philip  Au- 
gustus abandoned  the  Crusade  on  his 
arrival  in  Sicily.  The  author  mentions 
the  “ Tour  aux  Crabes,  le  plus  ancien 
monument  de  Dieppe,”  as  still  standing 
(p.  197)  ; but  it  has  been  demolished,  and 
is  disappearing  even  from  the  recollection 
of  the  inhabitants.*'  At  p.  6‘,  “D61e  en 
Bretagne”  should  be  Dol ; the  place  so 
accented  is  in  Franche-Comt6.  But  his 
own  revision  may  be  trusted  with  the  cor- 
rection of  such  petty  errors,  and  w^e  shall 
devote  what  space  we  can  aftbrd  to  other 
subjects.  At  p.  16,  he  says  of  the  Cur- 
few, “ Cette  sage  mesure  subsiste  encore 
dans  une  partie  des  viiles  Normandes 
avec  uu  nom  different : c’est  la  chose,  ce 
n’est  plus  le  mot ; le  couvre~feu  s’appelle 
aujourd'hui  la  Retraite."  At  p.  230  w'e 
learn  the  effect  of  railroads  on  the  trade 
of  the  interior.  ‘‘  Avant  I’etablissement 
des  cherains  de  fer,  rarrondissement  de 
Neufchatelf  (itait  en  possession  de  faire 
arriver  le  premier  sur  le  marchii  de 
Paris,  ses  beurres,  ses  fromages,  ses  oeufs, 
etc.  ; des  services  a grande  vitessc  ctaient 
organises  tout  expres,  et  nulie  contrfce  ne 
pouvait  lui  faire  concurrence.  xVujoiird’- 
hui  il  u’est  plus  ainsi  ; les  produits  dc  ia 
Busse-Norniandie  et  d’autres  pays  arriveat 
en  abundance  sur  le  marche  de  Paris,  et 
ont  f.iit  abaisser  dans  des  proportions  con- 
siderables le  prix  des  dcorees  du  pays  de 
Bray.” 

The  Roman  roads  are  now  introduced, 
for  the  first  time,  into  a ma[)  of  the  De- 
partment, with  the  help  of  an  eminent  an- 
tiquary, the  Abbe  Cochet.  Under  the 
head  of  antiquities,  the  several  places  are 
specified  with  their  curiosities,  as,  ‘‘  Trd- 
port— -Tulles  romaiiies  ....  llanouard — 
Haches  celticpies  en  bronze.”  At  p.  298 
it  is  hinted  that  the  museum  at  Havre  has 
not  been  well  treated.  The  Armorial  (or 
list  of  insignia)  of  the  chief  towns  is  an 
interesting  chapter,  as  is  also  the  cata- 
logue of  patented  inventions  since  1789. 
Altogether,  if  a prize  were  offered,  on  the 
ground  oi plurimmn  in  pnrvo,  this  “ little 
geography”  would  be  likely  to  obtain  it. 

* This  tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  to  protect  the  port.  It  took 
its  name  (as  is  supposed)  from  the  crabs 
that  were  found  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks 
on  which  it  stood.  It  was  battered  by  the 
famous  Talbot  ia  1442.  The  last  remains 
were  removed,  not  long  since,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  port.  (See  ]M.  Yitet's 
Dieppe,  pp.  31,  39,  333). 

t This  place  is  generally  called  Neuf- 
ch4tel-ea-Bray,  to  distinguish  it  from 
others  of  the  same  name.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  cheeses. 
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A Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Buckingham,  June,  1855. 
By  E.  Bickersteth,  M.A.  Archdeacon.  Svo. 
pp.  44.- — This  charge  is  stated  to  be  pub- 
lished by  request.  It  is  descriptive,  sta- 
tistical, and  suggestive,  and  in  these  re- 
spects it  is  valuable.  But  the  author, 
who  reminds  us  of  Horace’s  laudator  tem- 
poris  acti,  too  readily  imagines  that  the 
evils  of  present  times  are  to  be  remedied 
by  reviving  the  usages  of  former  ones, 
thus  recalling  King  Solomon’s  caution  in 
Eccles.  vii.  10.  He  says  (p.  24)  that  in 
pews  and  galleries  men  slumbered  “ when 
the  cliurch  called  on  them  to  pray”  ; but 
he  should  remember  that  the  soft  dean  ” 
is  as  great  an  inducement  to  sleep  as  the 
“ cushion”  itself.  The  fact  is,  that  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  worship  of  different  ages 
cannot  be  regulated  in  the  same  way.  At 
p.  31-?,  he  inveighs  against  “ our  misera- 
ble divisions,”  and  “ those  conflicts  of  re- 
ligious opinion,  which  are  disgraceful  to 
our  age,”  as  if  they  were  peculiar  to  it. 
But  the  contests  of  the  first  century  are 
as  fully  entitled  to  such  epithets,  and  if 
the  apostles  could  not  keep  down  dissen- 
sions, how  can  we  hope  to  succeed  entirely 
in  doing  so  ? The  object  may  seem  to  be 
attained  in  the  pays  a' Inquisition  (as 
Flcary  calls  them'',  but  what  is  the  res'ilt 
“ Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacein  appellant.” 
(Tacitus,  Agric.  c.  30.)  When  our  divine 
liOrd  pronounces,  that  He  is  not  come  to 
give  peace,  but  rather  division,  as  the  in- 
liirect  conseciuence  at  least  of  his  mission 
(Luke,  xii.  51),  can  we  expect  to  <uru  the 
current  another  way  ? Notwitiistanding 
these  partial  exceptions,  we  have  read  the 
Charge  with  pleasure,  and  if  there  remains 
another,  it  is  that  the  author  disparages 
himself  too  much  for  such  an  occasion, 
and  that  ids  language  is  sometimes  more 
suitable  to  a speech  at  the  Visitation  Din- 
ner, than  to  the  formality  of  an  official 
harangue. 


Christian  Theism.  By  R.  A.  Thomp- 
son, M.A.  8i;o.  2 vols.  xxxii.  407,  niid 
xio.  419. — This  work  is  the  successful 
Prize  Essay,  awarded  by  the  Principals  of 
Aberdeen  University,  and  others,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  lute  Dr.  Brown,  for  the 
year  1854.  That  foundation  is  well  known 
in  one  respect,  from  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury’s  ” Historical  Re- 
cords of  the  Creation,”  having  been  ori- 
ginally written  for  competition  on  that 
account.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Thompson’s 
volumes  is  ” The  Testimony  of  Reason 
and  Revelation  to  the  Existence  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Supreme  Being.”  As  his 
treatise  obtained  the  prize,  the  adjudica- 
tion is  already  made,  and  our  praise  would 
be  a mere  echo,  while  censure  on  our  part 
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would  have  the  appearance  of  captiousness. 
But  as  the  judges  pronounced  that  all  the 
essays  sent  in  were  “ greatly  capable  of 
improvement,”  (see  vol.  i.  p.  xiv.)  that 
deduction  must  be  weighed  against  the 
fact  of  success.  Since  their  judgment  was 
given,  it  has  undergone  a thorough  revi- 
sion without  its  general  character  being 
changed,  (p.  xi.x.)  In  allowing  that  tiirie 
did  not  permit  him  to  make  it  what  he 
wished  before  it  was  sent  in,  the  author, 
we  think,  has  stated  the  common  defect 
of  such  compositions.  They  are  made  to 
order,  as  the  phrase  is,  and,  instead  of 
Horace’s  suggestion  of  nine  years’  delay 
being  followed,  they  are  forced  onward,  to 
be  ready  by  a given  time.  Not  that  this 
work  is  too  concise  ; on  the  contrary,  its 
fault  lies  in  diifusiveness,  whereas  the  sub- 
ject rather  requires  pointed  and  conclusive 
reasoning.  Where  the  author  diverges 
from  the  main  track  of  his  subject,  into 
matters  of  opinion,  we  are  not  always  pre- 
pared to  agree  with  him,  and  we  think  it 
right  to  apprize  the  reader  accordingly. 
However,  the  variety  of  its  contents,  and 
the  circumstances  oi'  publication,  will  give 
this  treatise  a certain  position  in  the  “li- 
terature of  religion,”  as  a compendium  of 
references  and  arguments.* 


An  Introduction  to  Theosophy.  12  wo. 
pp.  511. — This  volume  is  the  first  of  a 
projected  series,  but,  as  it  contains  some 
separate  treatises,  it  is  stated  to  be  ” com- 
plete in  itself,”  The  editor  professes  ul- 
terior views  in  its  publication,  and  seems 
to  aim  at  founding,  or  reviving,  a school  in 
religious  })hilosophy.  We  tiiiak  him  san- 
guine in  his  expectations,  nor  can  \ve  en- 
ter into  his  views ; hut  our  province  is  to 
render  literary  justice,  and,  therefore,  as 
the  best  mieins  of  doing  so,  we  shall  de- 
scribe the  contents  of  liis  book.  These 
treatises  (as  well  as  (hose  dcsigni'd  for  the 
second  volume)  ere  “ forthe  chief  partfrom 
the  hand  of  that  accomplished  scholar, 
divine,  and  {>hi!osopher,  the  Rev.  William 
Law,”  (p.  V.)  the  author  of  the  “•  Serious 
Call,”  (to  the  jiower  of  which  a remarka- 
ble testimony  is  borne  by  Johnson,)  and 
the  “Theory  of  Christian  Pirfectioii.” 
The  first  treatise  is  taken  from  Law’s 
“Demonstration  of  Gross  and  Fundamen- 
tal Errors,”  written  in  answer  to  Bishop 
Hoadly’.s  “ Plain  Account  of  tlie  Nature 
and  End  of  the  Sacrament.”  Gibbon, 
who  had  an  hereditary  resjiect  for  Mr. 
Law,  remarks  that,  in  his  writings  agaiimt 


* The  second  prize,  we  may  add,  was 
adjudged  to  the  Rev.  J.  Tulloch,  now 
Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  college,  St,  An- 
drew’s, who  has  also  published  his  essay, 
under  the  title  of  “ Theism.” 
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Hoadly,  “ at  every  weapon  of  attack  and 
defence  the  nonjuror,  on  the  ground  which 
is  common  to  both,  approves  himself  at 
least  equal  to  the  prelate.”  (Miscell. 
Works,  i.  21.)t 

1'he  second  treatise  is  taken  from  that 
of  T.aw,  “ On  the  Nature  and  Necessity 
of  Regeneration,  or  the  New  Birth.” — The 
third,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Trapp,  (who  also 
wrote  against  Hoadly,)  belongs  to  a sub- 
ject of  some  importacce  in  literary  his- 
tory. Trapp  had  printed  in  1739  a ser- 
mon, or  rather  the  substance  of  four  ser- 
mons, on  Eccles.  vii.  16,  against  the  nas- 
cent Methodism.  Of  these  sermons  Cave, 
the  then  publisher  of  the  “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,”  gave  an  abridgement  in  the 
June  number,  p.  268,  “to  be  concluded 
in  our  next.”  But  the  Doctor,  who,  as  Mr. 
Chalmers  observes,  was  tenacious  of  lite- 
rary jiroperty,  interfered  to  stop  the  pub- 
lication, and  accordingly  it  was  discon- 
tinued. A paper,  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son, on  the  subject  of  Abridgements,  with 
reference  to  this  instance,  will  be  found  in 
the  ^Magazine  for  July,  17B7.  To  return 
to  tlie  controversy  : Whitfield  attacked 
the  sermons  as  “ inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  true  Christiauity.”  (See  the 
“ Literary  Anecdotes,”  vol.  ii.  p.  22-1.) 
And  Law  published  “ A Serious  Aiisvver 
to  a late  Discouise  of  Dr.  T.  on  the  Sin, 
Folly,  and  Danger  of  being  Righteous 
over-much,”  which  forms  the  third  [lortiou 
of  this  volume.  Trapp,  who  was  as  tena- 
cious of  his  argument  as  of  his  property, 
published  “ An  Answer  to  the  Seven  Fi.oi- 
plilets  ” vvritfen  against  his  sermon,  and  a 
special  “ Re{)ly  to  Mr.  f.aw’s  Answer  to 
Righteousness  over-nuicb,”  .t(l710). — The 
fourth  ti’catise  is  entitled,  ” A short 
but  sufficient  Couiiifalion  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Warburtoii’s  ^ Projected  Defence  of  Chris- 
tianity,’ (as  he  calls  it)  in  his  ‘ Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses.’  In  a Letter  to  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
1757. ”§  Warburton  alludes  to  his  oppo- 
nent in  his  Correspondence  with  Hurd, 
when,  anticipating  tlie  revision  and  the 
progress  of  his  work,  he  says,  “ But  what 
is  men  ! A fit  of  the  spleen,  a fit  of  ill- 
ness, and  lastly  death,  may  wipe  out  all 

f The  Biofj.  Univ.  Classique  calls  Mr. 
Law  “ Minisfre  dissident  ;”  a denomina- 
tion in  which  a nonjuror  would  hardly 
have  acquiesced. 

t Hviligstedt,  the  continuator  of  Mau- 
rer, paraphrases  this  expression  thus  : 
“ Ne  te  acrem  eorum,  quoe  alii  gcrunt,  ju- 
dicem  iiraebeas.”  (Comment,  in  Vet.  Test. 
Lipsiie,  1 847,  vol.  iv.  p.  336.)  He  under- 
stands the  word  righteous,  in  that  place,  as 
implying  rigidity. 

§ vSherlock. 
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these  glorious  visions  with  which  my  brain 
is  painted  over : as  Law  said  it  once  was 
(but  falsely)  with  hieroglyphics.”  (Letter 
95,  p.  225,  2d  ed.)  Some  other  particu- 
lars concerning  Mr.  Law  are  scattered 
through  the  “ Literary  Anecdotes,”  to  the 
Index  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader 
generally. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  mentions  in  a 
note  at  p.  vi.  ” the  writings  of  Bohernius” 
in  terms  of  eulogy,  though  apparently  not 
inclined  to  restrict  himself  to  that  writer 
as  a master.  His  name  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Law.  An  anonymous 
letter  in  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine” 
for  April,  17G2,  argues  that  “ the  princi- 
ples of  electricity  are  proved  by  experi- 
ments to  be  the  same  with  those  of  Jacob 
Bellmen’s  and  Mr.  Law’s  Philosophy 
and  the  Works  of  Behmen  were  edited  by 
Law  in  1765.  Law,  who  had  learned 
German  to  read  his  works,  pronounced 
him  “ the  most  open,  awaken- 

ing, convincing  writer  an  overstrained 
eulogium  in  one  respect,  which  might 
provoke  Chaudon’s  sarcastic  remark  on 
his  Aurora, elle  n’est  rien  moins  que 
luraineuse.”  Perhaps  we  may  compare 
his  writings  to  the  poem  of  Lycopbron, 
which  some  readers  give  up  in  despair, 
while  others  value  it  as  a precious  epitome 
of  Grecian  Mythology  : or  to  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  of  whom  his  French  editor, 
M.  Allard,  says,  ” II  faut  le  diviner,  si 
I’on  veut  le  comj)rendre.”  (Preface,  p. 
16.)  Tenneraann  classes  Behmen  (Bohra) 
among  the  mystical  naturalists  and  fheoso- 
pkists  of  the  17th  century,  and  describes 
him  as  of  “ a pious  and  inquisitive  tem- 
per, with  a mind  highly  excited  by  the 
study  of  the  scriptures,  to  which  he  added 
the  natural  philosophy  of  Paracelsus  and 
his  contemporaries.  ” As  he  wrote  in 
German,  he  gained  the  appellation  oi  phi- 
losophns  I'eutonicusA  (Hist,  of  Philoso- 
phy, p.  312.)  Tiiis  species  of  Theosophy 
was  advocated  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury by  M.  de  St.  iMartin,  known  by  the 
name  of  le philosophe  inconnu,  who  trans- 
lated about  a third  of  Behmen’s  writings. 
He  died  in  1803,  and  a memoir  of  him 
was  published  in  1824  by  M.  Gence  (8vo. 
pp.  24.)  He  bos  been  called  erroneously 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Martinists  ; but 
that  appellation  belongs  to  Martinez  Pas- 
qualis,  a Cabalist  of  the  last  century,  of 
whose  followers  however  he  is  considered 
the  chief. 


The  style  of  Behmen,  as  Tennemann 
observes,  is”  partly  composed  of  the  terms 
of  chemistry  then  in  use.” 

t Mr.  Law  accordingly  styles  him 
” Teutonic  philosopher”  in  the  title  of 
his  edition. 


The  Essentials  of  Christianity,  theo- 
retically and  practically  considered.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.  fcp. 
8270.  pp.  xii.  303. — This  work  was  left  by 
the  author  in  a state  of  preparation  for 
the  press,  having,  as  appears  by  the  manu- 
script, undergone  a careful  revision  by  his 
brother,  the  late  Dean  Milner  of  Carlisle. ^ 
Part  of  it  is  written  in  dialogue,  a mode 
of  composition  to  which  we  are  not  very 
partial  in  didactic  works  ; but,  waiving 
that  objection,  it  is  clear  and  forcible  ; and 
the  eminent  names  connected  with  it  will 
commend  it  to  many  readers.  Whoever 
needs  to  have  his  religious  perception 
cleared,  or  his  convictions  invigorated,  is 
likely  to  derive  considerable  benefit  from 
its  pages. 

The  Lost  Key.  I'imo.pp.  172. — This 
story  is  written  by  the  author  of  ” The 
Little  Water-Cress  Sellers.”  It  reminds 
us  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  style,  without  its 
defects.  In  one  respect  the  incidents  are 
not  invented,  for  they  are  (we  have  reason 
to  fear)  of  common  occurrence  ; on  which 
account  it  deserves  to  be  generally  read. 


Nor  ah  and  her  Kerry  Cow.  18mo. 
pp.  100. — The  purport  of  this  tale  may  be 
learned  from  its  second  title,  “ The  Bible 
the  best  Guide.”  Circumstances,  not 
very  unlike  the  groundsvork  of  the  story, 
may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  the  local 
Reports  of  Irish  Religious  Societies  ; but, 
whatever  be  the  source,  the  narrator  has 
given  the  events  an  interesting  dress. § 


Letts's  Diary  and  Almanack  for  1856'. — 
In  this  useful  book — whicii  is  prepared  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes-— the  objects  are 
combined  of  a manuscript  volume  destined 
for  a personal  journal,  for  memoranda,  or 
accounts,  aiid  in  the  printed  portion  a 
large  assemblage  of  such  public,  legal,  and 
(especially)  commercial  intelligence,  as  is 
usually  given  in  such  annuals,  concen- 
trated and  compressed  within  a very  mo- 
derate space  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  information  conveyed.  The 
books  are  both  serviceably  and  handsomely 
bound,  with  the  view  of  their  being  pre- 
served in  series  upon  the  library  shelf. 


X We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
these  variations  pointed  out. 

§ We  knew  a Scripture  Reader  in  St. 
Giles’s  who  had  been  the  leader  of  a 
Rockite  gang,  and  whose  history  (we 
should  think)  would  have  furnished  ex- 
cellent materials  for  a tale.  He  had  be- 
come one  of  the  meekest  persons  living, 
without  any  abatement  of  natural  energy. 
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Anniversary  of  the  Royal  Society— Institute  of  British  Architects — London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society — The  Westminster  Play— St.  Olave’s  School  rebuilt— Cheltenham  Grammar  School — 
Museum  in  Carisbrook  Castle— Scientific  and  Literary  Preferments— Statues  for  the  Mansion 
House — Picture  of  the  Investiture  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  K.G.— Neu’  picture  by  Veronese 
at  the  National  Gallery— Pictures  by  ^Murillo— Monument  to  Mr.  George  Newport,  F.R.S.— 3Ir. 
liillier’s  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — Mr.  Spedding’s  edition  of  Bacon’s  M’orks — New  edition  of 
Shakspeare — MS.  of  last  books  of  Pliny— Atlas  of  SubteiTanean  Paris. 


At  the  Anniversary  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  Lord  Wrottesley,  President,  de- 
livered his  annual  address,  after  which  the 
Copley  Medal  was  presented  to  M,  Fou- 
cault, and  the  Royal  Medals  to  Mr.  Hind 
and  Mr.  Westwood.  The  following  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  v/ere  then  elected 
officers  and  council  for  the  ensuing  ye.ar 
President,  the  Lord  Wrottesley,  M.A; 
Treasurer,  Col.  E.  Sabine,  R.A. ; Secre- 
taries, W.  Sharpey,  M.D.  and  G,  G, 
Stokes,  esq.  M.A. ; Foreign  Secretary, 
Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  ; other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  The  Duke  (f  Argyll, 
Neill  Arnott,  M.D.  Rear-Admiral  F.  W. 
Beechey,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart. 
W,  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  A.  Ciyley,  esq. 
Rev.  J.  Challis,  M.A.,  C.  Darwin,  esq. 
M.A.,  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egerton, 
Bart.,  W.  Fairbairn,  esq.,  J.  iNliers,  esq. 
W.  A.  Miller,  esq.  M.A.,  JV,  11.  Miller, 
esq.  M.A.,  J.  Paget,  esq.  J.  Senhonse, 
LL.D.  and  Rev.  R.  Walker.  The  Fellows 
whose  names  are  printed  in  italics  were 
not  Members  of  the  last  Council. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  on  the  .‘>tli  Nov. 
William  Tite,  esq.  M.P.  the  chairman, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  addressed 
the  members  upon  the  events  connected 
with  their  profession  which  had  occurred 
during  their  recess.  He  mentioned  that 
he  had  attended  a meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  comjiosed  mainly  of 
young  men  anxious  to  advance  their  know- 
ledge of  their  profession,  at  which  a sug- 
gestion had  been  made,  that  an  examina- 
tion of  some  kind  should  be  re((uircd  of 
architects,  and  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  if  the  Institute  would  examine 
such  persons  as  chose  to  offer  themselves, 
and  grant  a kind  of  diploma  or  certificate 
of  ability.  He  concurred  in  that  sugges- 
tion, and  would  urge  its  consideration  on 
the  profession.  With  respect  to  the  social 
position  of  the  Institute,  he  believed  it  had 
advanced  considerably  in  public  estima- 
tion, as  was  shown  by  the  successful  oppo- 
sition which  it  had  initiated  to  the  rebuild- 
ing upon  the  vacant  piece  of  land  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. Its  existence  as  a professional  tri- 
bunal was  for  the  first  time  recognised 
under  the  new  Building  Act,  which  made 


it  the  examining  body  in  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain officials.  With  respect  to  the  condi- 
tion of  their  art  and  its  professors,  he  felt 
bound  to  say  he  believed  English  archi- 
tecture held  its  own  against  all  rivals,  al- 
though he  feared  we  devoted  our  attention 
too  exclusively  to  the  Gothic  and  medireval 
styles,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  classical.  If 
in  this  country  we  could  not  rival  the 
Glyptotheca  or  the  Pinacotiiek,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  English  architecture  could  well 
bear,  in  the  present  day,  a competition 
w'ith  that  of  Germany.  He  next  passed  to 
the  subject  of  public  improvements,  and 
remarked  upon  the  parsimony  exhibited  by 
English  Governments  in  all  such  matter.'?, 
contrasting  the  recent  magnificent  improve- 
ments in  Paris  with  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  in  procuring  the  con- 
cession of  the  small  plot  of  ground  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  already  mentioned. 

The  Inaugural  General  Meeting  of  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Arclueological  So- 
ciety was  held  on  the  14th  Dec.  at  Crosby 
Hall,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  prospect 
of  its  being  establLslicd  uu  a sound  basis. 
The  number  of  members  registered  was 
announced  as  19? ; and,  as  the  subscrip- 
tion is  only  ten  shillings  a-ycar,  we  trust 
to  .sec  it  speedily  augmented.  The  objects 
of  tlic  Society  are — 1.  To  collect  and  pub- 
lish the  best  information  on  the  Ancient 
Arts  and  Monument.s  of  the  Cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex  ; including  Primeval  Anti- 
quities ; Architecture,  Civil,  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  Military  ; Sculpture  ; Works  of 
Art  in  Metal  and  Wood;  Paintings  on 
Walls,  Wood,  or  Glass;  Civil  History  and 
Antiquities,  comprising  IManors,  ^Iano- 
rial  Rights,  Privileges,  and  Custom ; 
Heraldry  and  Genealogy ; Costume,  Nu- 
mismatics ; Ecclesiastical  History  and 
Endowments,  and  Charitable  Foundations, 
Records,  and  all  other  matters  usually 
compri.sed  under  the  head  of  Archaeology. 
2.  To  procure  careful  o;)servation  and  pre- 
servation of  antiquities  discovered  in  the 
progress  of  works,  such  as  Excavations  for 
Railways,  Foundations  of  Buildings,  tkc. 
— 3.  To  make,  and  to  encourage  public 
bodies  in  making,  researches  and  excava- 
tions, and  to  afford  them  suggestions  and 
co-operation. — 4.  To  oppose  and  prevent, 
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so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  any  injuries 
with  which  Monuments  and  Ancient  Re- 
mains  of  every  description  may  from  time 
to  time  be  threatened  ; and  to  collect  ac- 
curate drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions 
thereof.— 5.  To  found  a Museum  and  Li- 
brary. 

The  Queen's  Scholars  at  Westminster 
selected  for  their  play  this  Christmas  the 
Phormio  of  Terence.  The  performances 
took  place  on  the  10th,  13th,  and  17th  of 
December,  and  the  characters  were  per- 
sonated as  follows  i— 


Phormio  . . 

. W.  W.  Follett. 

Geta  . . . 

. W.  T.  G.  Hunt. 

Demipho  . . 

. V.  A.  Williamson, 

Antipbo  . . 

. G,  S.  Park. 

Dorio  . . , 

. J.  N.  Heale. 

Chreraes  . 

. G.  C.  Robinson. 

Pheedria  . . 

. V.  H.  Briscoe. 

Davus  . 

. J.  J.  Cowell. 

Sophrona 

. T.  K.  GaskelL 

Nausistrata  . 

. C.  E.  Fisher. 

Hegio  . . . 

. W.  B.  Collis. 

Cratinus  . . 

. J.  Salwey. 

Crito  . . . 

. J.  P.  Ingham. 

Puer  . , . 

. A.  S.  Harington. 

The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  those  of  former 
years,  and  were  fully  equal  to  any  of 
their  predecessors.  We  subjoin  copies  of 
them  : — 

PROLOGUS  IX  VIIORMIONKM. 

Jamjnm  revevsus  attulit  solo-.nnia 
See'um  December  nostra;  jam  Imlos  refert, 

Kt  mixta  luctu  revocat  hora  y.uulia, 

Quis  nescit  annus  quod  inodo  actus  vidcrit 
Belli  (lomiqne  funera  y At  pra:-  csteris 
Ilarunce  alumnos  deploramus  redium. 

Vos  primos,  armis  alternni  clarum,  altcnim 
Juris  peritnm,  quorum  hie  ‘ vitm  terminiiui 
Tot  functus  tantisqiie  attigerat  lionoribus  ; 

Atque  lias  soleliat  praUer  omnes  unice 
Sedes  fovere,  in  queis  nutritus,  postea 
Jiulex,  senator,  mox  clo(juio  Oxoniam 
Decorabat,  annisque  idem  abliinc  quater  decern 
Tyranninn  bclla  Sarmatam  post  (lallica 
Academico  Professor  e.ruarat  grad.u 
Idem  ante  fnnn:,  hostes  eosdom  vulerat, 

Ilium  t vero  Oriens  Occiden.-riue  noverant 
Duoem  .-a'-racem,  nulit-m  fortissimmu. 

Mox  quaudo  ab  indis  arcessitns  tiltimis, 

Sibi  deinamlaUuu  propm-e  uimis  ]irovinciani 
I’eteret,  vix  eo  v.ilcl'at  arcos  iiostiuiu  ut 
Viderct  expugnntas.  et  novDsimum 
Honeste  obii’et,  rodditus  suis,  diem. 

(iuibus  subit  alius,  tamiuam  in  vita,  sic  pari 
Socius  alumnis  Oppidanus  oxitu. 

(juit  jam  senior,  jabente  patda,  statim 
Din  desueta  relra^lavit  pradia, 
r.irtaquc  ]dus  vice  simpliei  vietori:’, 

Nimiis  tandem  iinpar  succubnit  nogotiis. 

Ah  (iuales  illud  luiNtum  siviute  i tegit! 

Qnarn  mite  ingeniuin,  (pianta  fortitudine 
Jnnetum  illc  terns,  eheii ! abstitulit  dies. 

Xec  VOS  silemus,  prima  qnos  ■ tipendia 
^'ixuuln  merentes,  cademque,  iieul  novissima,— 

-*  Joseph  rhillhnore,  esq.  D.C.L.  Professor  of 
Civil  Law.  Oxford,  froiii  ISrrj  to  1855. 
t Lieut.-General  P.  Markham,  C.P>. 
t Tield-Mavshal  Lord  Baglan. 


Unum§  confectiim  febre  post  vuinn.s  gravi, 

Tresii  vero  meflio  Martis  in  certaraine, 

Irapestivus  occupavit  exitus. 

Valete  ! quid  si  tellus  vobis  extern 
Procul  ossa  servat,  non  ingrata  patria 
Nomina  colet,  et  memoria  vesirum  cordibus 
Scmi.'er  superstes  yivet  in  ddedibus. 

C'erum  aiiud  nos  hand  Inctus,  at  dolor  tamen 
Tangit : discipn'i<  quamvis.  ut  xjar  est,  novis 
Ipsi(iue1[  gratulcmur,  aldatum  modo 
Quis  nos  desiderare  pnveidem  vetet? 

To  quern  tna  sibi  vindicat  jam.  Oxonia, 

Salvere  quern  jubomus  pnesentem  tui ; 

Cujn.s  in  tutelam  venia  speramus  tna 
Redituros  nos  nonnulli ; sed,  quod  possumus, 
Amore  proseqneraur  ct  votis  piis 
Omnes;  ipsiq'.ic,  conjugique,  et  liberis 
Multus  felicesrpie  aiinog  ominabimur: — 

Hiec  nosTnet — at  vos  invicem  precamini 
rt  iisdem  autuiriis  jam  novo  sul.i  aiispice 
Autiqua  semper  cadem  lloreat  domus. 

EPII.OGUS  IX  PHORMIQXEM. 

Scene — T/te  Teyr>}>k.  In  the  centre  of  the  court,  a 
pedestal  and  cincranj  nrn  to  the  mentorv  of  the 
deceased  lejal  functionaries,  “John  Doe  and 
Ktcii.cRD  Boe.  ’ 

{Enter  IIegio,  a disconsolate  Barrister  of  a poetical 
turn.  He  addresses  the  ^Monument.) 

HEGfO. 

Fortunati  ambo,  si  quid  roea  menia  possit. 

Non  VOS  e fastis  exiniet  ulla  dies  ! 

Litis  ama(orc.s,  wterna;  pignora  rixa;, 

Causidicis  columen,  fonsqiie  perennis  opura  ; — 
Queis  sponder.tibus  .Eneau  Sidonia  Dido, 
.^lulctasses  numinis  tn,  .Menelae,  Parin; 
“Trojaque  nunc  stares,  Priamique  arx  alta 
rnaneres,” 

Carthago  et  Libycis  imperitaret  aqiiis; 

Aiit  si  non  alii  pngnarent,  con.seruistis 

Lite  manum  propria,  bio  actor  et  ille  reus. 
Omnia  nmtantur  Sit  terra  levissima  vobis — 
{Enter  Cit.vxiNUs,  reading  a brief.) 

CK.\TINC3. 

“ Demiplio  et  e contra  Phormio— quinque 
niinu; 

Sed  (luis  ehem  ! tun’  hie,  doctissinie  amice  ? 
quid  istuc 

Ornati  est  ? Tun’  liic  carmina  ma’sta  canis? 
llem  niiror  quod  tu  hisce  gemcllis  rite  parentans 
ilicardo  atque  Johauni  e.xciiuias  celebres. 

Ileul  miserande  Charon,  naiilum  prius  exige, 
quam  te 

Emungant  Britonum  NLsus  ct  Euryalus, 

Vana  duo  simulacra,  oculis  incognita  nostris  ; — 
Hegio. 

Pallium  ocuhs  t’orsan  nota,  sed  hand  loculis. 
{Enter  i>EMii'Uo,  with  Chito  as  his  second  Counsel, 
and  PiioiiMio,  hts  antagonist  in  the  cause,  follow- 
ing : — 

Cratixus. 

Quin  tu  .aJsi^  auimo— ecee  cliens  luiai  Demipho, 
contra 

i'horin'o,  cui,  si  vis,  tute  patronus  eris) — 
De'-iipuo. 

Hem!  tihi  quis,  para-ite,  patronus?  Visne  pa- 
tvonum  ? 

[IIegio  aside  to  Phormio.] 
Phormio  to  Demipho. 

IIegio— 

[IIegio  examining  the  letter  of  instructions 
Piioa.nio  has  just  placed  in  his  hands.] 
numquid  liouorarium  iuest  ? Nihil  est. 

§ Lieutenant  R.  Borougli,  Iliflo  Brigade— Sebas- 
topol, Sept.  1h55. 

'■  Lieut-juaut  W'.  W.  .t  a'dan,  ,'Mth  Regiment — 
Seliastopol,  sortie  Arcli,  1856;  Lieutenant 

K.  fl.  Sonucvillo, g.'bl  !-  ’ lent— Sebastopol,  final 

attack,  8th  Sept.  Isi55  , C.iptain  F.  H.  Dymock, 
05t!i  llcsinient— at  the  battle  of  the  Ingour,  fJth 
Nov.  18.55. 

•l  Tlie  Dean  of  Christ  Churdi,  Dr.Lid'lcll, 
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Demipho  to  Phohmio. 

(Jiiis  tibi  testis  adest  ? (Pho.)  Testis  ? quid 
somnia  narras — 

Non  inihi  teste  opus  est — sum  mihi  testis  ego. 
Omnia  mutantnr  : propruis  res  ordine  certo 
Coram  judicibus  pandere  cuique  datur. 
Demipuo. 

Ilegio,  an  hoc  verum  est  ? (IIeg.)  Verunt.  (Dem.) 
Verumne,  Cratine  ? 

Cbattnus. 

Non  verum.  (D.)  Quid  ais  tu,  Crito  ? (Cki.) 
Res  dubia  est. 

Demit  no. 

Ilem!  probe— at,  at,  ni  prospiciaiu  uiilii,  lubrica 
res  est  ; 

Nil  non  jurabit  Phovinio,  ut  est  nebulo  ! 

Heus!  potius  lites  quam  scoter,  judice  millo, 
tiuindenas  (aiquom  est),  Pliormio,  redde  minas. 
PlIUIlMtO. 

Ex  nihiio  nil  fit— non  vos  luild  ludificavi — 
Demifho. 

Quam  vellem  corium  hidifioare  tuum  ! 
PnoiiMio. 

P.saltriam  habere  potesqiiam  fors.in  Pliaedria cedet; 
Dorio  habet  niimraos — Dorio  fae  veniat. 

IIeg  10. 

Damnatus  fiirti.  ntilla  mercede,  inctalla 
Eit'odit  Au.strali  Dorio  vinctus  a-ro— 

Demipho. 

Dorio  in  exilium .'  [Hegio.)  Nil  sacrileao  uebuloui 
Profuit  (doquiuia  consihmnque  meum. 

{Enkr  CiiKEMES  agitafed  from  h.is  oicn  hoiae.) 
Demipho. 

Opportuuus  ades,  frater  ; to  qiuMriiinis  ip.sum  ; — 
CnaEMES. 

Atqui  pins  o-pus  te  mihi,  teque,  Crito  ; 

Omnia  conturbat  Nausistrata  ; mente  repostum 
Lemniaoum  rrinum  noote  dieque  maiiet. 

Nostra  domus  Lemiii  minus  est  habitaidlis  antris — 
Tu  sequeris  lites,  fratm- ; ego  fngio. 

Plurimus  aceumbit  meiisi.s  conviva,  meisque 
E.st  epuli.^  tota  lautius  urbe  nihil ; 

At  cujiis  sumptu  liunt  lia'o  cunota,  maritu 
Est  soli  vetimm  ’participare  dapes. 

Interea  ubtundons  tidibus  oitliaristria  raiicis 
Aure.s,  mane,  die,  ro^pere,  noc-te,  sonat. 

For-'it.in  bane  emerot  ieno,  <1  j'romptus  adesset, 
(piindenasque  mild  redderet  usque  minas. 
Dioite,  o,'m>idioi,  mi^ero  qiud  ciuijugo  fiet  ? 
Nullauo  tarn  maani:^  e>t  medicina  mali- 
CllITO. 

Omnia  mutantiir  ; .s<>nli;t  uipientia  avonim, 

Atque  liodie  in  iicjiis  cun.  la  ridapsa  riuint. 

Lex  ulim,  no  qui>l  iMjieret  Ru^i.iildica  damiii, 
I'xorem  modico  -ploctere  lii^te  dedit ; 

II. u-  sed  lego  vim  in  .^llon--am  est  eoncessa  pote.sta.s, 
Ne  gravior  ]ir()i)rio  pollice  s irga  I'orct ; 

Sed  ni  forte  vcdi.s  artem  exercere  mulendi, 

Non  tangenda  liodic  est  fnonina,  qiiiiapiid  ag.it. 
Omnia  mutantiir  ; non  vaim'at  ampliiis  iixor-- 
Cniir.MEs. 

'S'erbera  sod  lui.sero  dat  trueiilenta  viro  ; 
ilanc  “ Clireme  dilecte  ” vocor— post  pvandia 
*'  StiI]'lio 

Mane  rogat  nmmno.- — vespere  dilapidat. 

Ah:  simul  ae  iftilpiio  vocor,  actum  est-  cL  mihi 
restat 

Nil  nisi  priecipiti  vcrtorc  tevga  fuga. 

Dicite,  nonne  licet  tantillas  sumcro  lajeua-s  Y 
Cut  TO. 

Ah  ! peniuain  dubinni  e»t — experi.ire  licet  — 
{J'nt-  r Nai-sistk.vta,  tdth  a r./nf.) 
N.vcsistuata. 

Stilidio,  inqiiam,  Stilidio!  tPiio.  to  CiiR  ) Fae,  .si 
vis  scire,  iiericliim  1 

NArSISTKATA. 

(iuid  faeis  hie  y (I’l/o.)  Quid  agat  y dicam  ego. 
(CuH. ) Quin  taeeas. 

ClIHEMES  /v  NaI  SISTRATA. 

Hem  ! eollaudalMin  me.  fni  tunasque  mea.s,  eui 
Cxor  tarn  juvenis  tanique  venusta  fofet. 
Phor.mio. 

Laud.abatquetnas  patinas,  opsonia;—(CnR.)qu£etu 
Ilac,  si  \-is,  poteri.s  uoctc  probare— silent. 


[XausUtrata  proves  herself  the  better  half,  and 
drives  her  lord  off  the  stage.  Meanwhile  in  the 
baclcground  Dorio,  a returned  “ ticltet  of  leave  ” 
convict,  has  been  reneicing  his  old  practices  by 
easing  the  young  lawyers  and  other  loungers  in  the 
court  of  tlu'ir  handkerchiefs  and  snuff-boxes.— 
Geta,  a policeman  on  the  tiatch.l 
Demipho. 

Perditnr  interea,  argentum — si  Dorio  adesset — 
Sed  quern y certe  idem  est:  Dorio,  tmie  redux? 
Dorio. 

Me  p.atriie  reddit  “ remeatus  tessera” — {producing 
[his  ticket  of  leave) 
(Geta.)  ()iud  sit 

Scire  veli.s  Y Furum  plurima  .sunt  genera — 

“ Sunt  bona,  sunt  qutedam  medioeria,  sunt  mala 
phira,” 

Pessinms  at  uios  est  omnibus  umis — edunt. 

Ergo  ne  nimio  pereat  respubliea  .sumptu, 

()uos  delictorum  pmnituisse  liquet, 

Hos  revocat  patria,  nt,  piirgato  erimine,  recta 
Insistaiit  itei'iim  furque  latrt.que  via. 

Hos  ...ed  adhuc  pa.seit  populus,  solvitque  tributa, 
Indirecta  licet  sint,  onerdsa  satis. 

Doiao. 

Confiteor  cum  nun  ■“  recte  " diteseere  possem, 

Jle  quocunque  modo  vera  meruis.se  nieam  ; 
Meqite  laei  “ memores  alios  fecissu  merendo,” 

£1  soeiuni  sccleris  snepe  babuisse  Getam  : 

Sed  uunc  factornm  me  pmnitet  ante  malorum, 
Pvcnitet  et  sceleris,  pcenitet  atque  Geta?. 

Nun,  ut  vo.s  eaptem,  loqiior  ln.ee,  mihi  creditc  ; 
mulris 

Fuvrivum  ingenium  frons  speeiosa  tegit. 

Est  reditus  milunempe  lieentia  sumpta  pndonter  | 
{Dorio  here  picks  De.mitho’s  pocket, — Geta  seizes 
him.) 

Geta. 

Ah  ! seelus  Inve  etiaiu  sumpta  pudenter  er.ant ; 
En  ! sndaria  Sivtaba,  fcrica-ffjmtling  the  purloined 
aiiicksfroin  his pockd.) 
Hegio  to  Doiiio. 

M.suc  patruiuim  ? 

Sed  quid  uni  cst  Y abiit — perdilur — an  potis  ost  Y 
{F'xUng  for  his  lost  snuff'-box.) 
Geta. 

Quid.-'  (ilEGii.)  I’p-.i.smea  ! (Geta)- ()nara  cum 
Dfirio  veu'liderii.  1 11 
Eli.-qiiii  capie.s  pr.'vmia  digna  lui. 

Demitho. 

iiiiiai.i  nnitautnr  eorte  ; — ,^ed  adoste,  patroni  ; 
hi  j U',  si  pla.-eai,  hhovniio,  eaniiis.  (I'noiiMto.) 
— (die  ! 

In  jus  y in  e.'cnam  jilaecl  ire.  et  jus  eat  in  me  ; 

\ as  vadibns,  te^tam  restibns  antefero. 

Nee  tibi  siiif  odio  mntata.',  Demipln.),  iegc.s, 

Miitrita  idem  .siaritus  intus  alit. 

(.)mue  novum  j'O'cit  silii  eonvenientia  sioclum, 

Stet  modo  I.ibertas.et  sine  tabe  hides. 

Gratia  1 >iis,  nondum  uies  est  mut-'.tns  edendi ; 

In  me  jio-st  enmam  mitior  es>e  jiotos. 

Virtus  jiost  nmninosy  virtiisno.st  prandia — pmnsi 
IMunera  dant  homines,  vera.  loquuiitur,  amaut. 

I 'EMIPIIO. 

Fiat — at  hie  inaueat  rermn  iinmutabilis  ordo, 

Dam  colimus  nati.  qiue  colucrc  patres. 
I’ra-seriptum  <gaudet  servarc  Terentius  orliem, 
Qiuulrnplieemque  explet  nostra  Thalia  vicem. 
ILec  eadeiii  solitu  re.sonant  sub.sellia  plausu, 

Et  notes  repetunt  puliiita  la-ta  jocos. 

Acta  inanent  more.sqiie  loci ; sed  pneterit  actor, 

Cui  vice  iilms  una  tabula  nulla  datur. 

No.s  qni  s]ieetnnmr  iiosthae  siieetabimus  ; idem 
jMutata  rijiis  laliitur  ainnis  aqua. 

()uod  Via  feei^ti.s,  faciet  quod  senor  adas. 

Nos  t.iciimis  ; ve.'tris  niorilms  adsit  honos. 
Ilomana'  exemplar  lingiuu,  quid  dcuiuuo  prosit, 
\’irtus  an  vitiuin,  lalmla  uo.stra  inonet. 

Tolleutur  vitiv  jam  mox  aiihva — gerendus 
Sen  nobis  soceiis,  sivc  eotlmrnns  erit. 

()tik‘iiiud  erit,  noete  hac  sentciitia  vestra  procamtil* 
In  nostrum  evadat  IcnFs,  ut  ante,  gregem. 

Causa  ]ierorata  e.st : coneurrat  dextera  Itevse, 
Phorinio  iicc  tiiueat  jiuUcis  ora  sul. 
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1856.] 

la  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Jan. 
1836  was  given  a view  of  the  new  School- 
house  then  recently  erected  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s Grammar-school  of  St.  Olave's  in 
Southwark,  which  was  followed  in  the  next 
number  by  a detailed  account  of  the  history 
of  the  foundation,  collected  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Corner,  F.S.A.  the  present  vestry  clerk  of 
the  parish,  and  who  by  that  and  many  other 
proofs  has  shown  his  devotion  to  its  anti- 
quities. The  old  school-house,  which 
stood  in  Churchyard-alley,  near  St. 
Olave’s  church,  had  been  required  for 
the  approaches  to  the  new  London  Bridge  : 
and  the  City  gave  a piece  of  ground  in 
Duke-street,  which  being  afterwards  re- 
quired for  the  Greenwich  Railway,  the 
Company  gave  in  exchange  another  piece 
of  ground  in  Bermondsey -street,  upon 
which  the  school  was  rebuilt  in  1836.  This 
site  has,  in  turn,  been  required  for  the  Lon- 
don and  South-Coast  Railway,  tfte  directors 
of  which,  upon  taking  it,  paid  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  school  the  sum  of  30,000/. 
to  enable  them  to  find  another  site  for  the 
school,  and  to  replace  the  buildings,  which 
have  been  erected  in  Back-street,  now  ap- 
propriately changed  to  Queen  Elizaberh- 
street,  Horslydown. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  edifice  (including 
the  purchase  of  the  ground)  has  amounted 
to  nearly  10,000/.  It  is  built  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  in  the  early  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,  and  it  retiects  great 
honour  on  the  talents  of  Mr,  Henry 
Stock,  the  architect.  It  comprises  a large 
school-room,  in  which  nearly  300  boys  of 
the  two  parishes  are  instructed  in  classics, 
and  a lesser  room,  being  in  fact  a resto- 
ration of  the  former  school-room  in  Ber- 
mondsey-street,  erected  by  Mr.  James 
Field  the  architect,  (for  winch  purpose  all 
the  materials  were  carefully  preserved,) 
and  which  is  appropriated  for  a similar 
number  of  boys,  who  are  taught  all  the 
branches  of  a sound  English  education. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  convenient 
class  rooms.  The  principal  entrance  is 
under  a square  tow-er,  having  a statue  of 
tlie  Virgin  Queen  with  her  arms  in  front. 
On  the  key-stone  of  the  vaulting  to  the 
entrance  under  the  tower  are  the  anas  of 
Henry  Leeke,  the  first  benefactor  to  the 
school.  They  bear  the  followdng  inscrip- 
tion : — “ llenricus  Leeke  pnrnus  Iq- 
ceptor,  A.D.  MDLX.”  The  stone  stair- 
case, leading  to  the  court-room,  is 
adorned  with  tiie  arms  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winclicster  (Visitor  of  tlie  school),  and 
the  school  seal  carved  on  stone,  with 
other  appropriate  devices.  The  court- 
room is  a spacious  apartment,  fitted 

* Or,  a saltire  dorett^  and  in  chief  a 
lion  passant  sable. 


with  handsome  oak  pannelling,  and  hav- 
ing windows  of  stained  glass,  contain- 
ing the  arp-’s  of  the  present  and  late  go- 
vernors of  the  school.  The  cornice  dis- 
plays a series  of  shields  on  which  the  arms 
of  former  governors,  from  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  school  (so  far  as  they  could  be 
ascertained),  are  emblazoned.  The  ccdling 
is  pannelled  and  ornamented  with  gilt 
pendents.  Beneath  the  court-room  is  a 
library  of  equal  dimensions  and  of  similar 
character,  but  not  so  highly  decorated, 
the  only  stained  glass  being  a relic  pre- 
served from  the  old  school  formerly  in 
Churchyard-alley.  It  represents  a dial 
with  a bee,  and  contains  the  motto, 
“ Aspice,  respice.’’  Tliere  are  two  hand- 
some and  convenient  residences  for  the 
principal  masters,  and  a neat  porter’s 
lodge.  The  present  governors  of  the 
school  are  J.  \V.  Ledger,  esq.  (Warden), 
Thomas  Starling  Ben-on,  esq.  Thomas 
Allen  Shuter,  esq.  John  Ledger,  esq, 
Richard  Willson,  esq.  Air.  Alderman 
Farncomb,  Joshua  Lockwood,  esq.  Dr. 
Greenwood,  William  Wright  Caudell,  esq. 
Samuel  Judkins,  esq.  Mr.  Alderman 
Humphery,  Jeremiah  Pilcher,  esq.  tiie 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur  Gascoyne  Douglas 
(Rector  of  Sr.  Olave’-s),  the  Rev.  H. 
Vachell  (Rector  of  St.  John’s),  Benjamin 
Edgington,  e-'q.  and  Job.n  Courage,  esq. 
The  scliool  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hayman,  B.D.  head-master; 
Air.  Thomas  Lister  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  assistant-masters;  Air.  Layton  and 
Air.  Ahniner,  jun.  Masters  of  the  English 
School  ; and  Monsieur  A.  Ragon,  French 
master.  Tiie  proceedings  of  the  opening 
commenced  on  Siiturday,  Nov.  17,  with 
the  presentation  of  a buncli  of  roses  to 
the  warden  and  governors  of  the  school, 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  John.  This 
is  the  aiuiuai  rent  payable  by  these  parishes 
to  the  governors  for  certain  estates  at 
Horslydowii,  Meopham  in  Kent,  and 
Rudgwick  in  Sussex,  which  are  called  the 
Red  Rose  Estates,  The  governors  and 
officers,  with  the  several  masters  of  the 
school  and  the  boys,  then  walked  in  pro- 
cession to  St.  Oiave’s  church,  where,  after 
divine  service,  tiie  commemoration  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Browne, 
ALA.  Professor  of  C lassies  in  King’s  Col- 
lege, Afccr  a handsome  collation  in 
the  Court-room,,  provided  by  the  Warden 
for  about  100  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  most  de- 
serving of  the  boys,  and  the  delivery 
of  their  annual  sptr  jhes,  took  place  at 
the  school. 

Earl  Fitzhanlinge  has  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  found  a scholarship  at  Chelten- 
ham Grammar  Si'h  ol  of  iO/.  per  annum. 
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to  be  called  “The  Berkeley  Scholarship,” 
leaving  the  subject  for  which  the  prize 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  discretion  of  Dr. 
Humphreys,  the  head  master. 

The  antiquaries  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
have  obtained  the  consent  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston to  the  establishment  of  a local 
Museum  in  Carisbrook  Castle.  Orders 
have  been  given  for  the  needful  furniture 
and  fittings.  Of  course,  the  contents  of 
the  museum  will  be  restricted  to  the 
things  found  in  the  island — embracing  an 
illustration  of  its  natural  history,  which 
is  curious,  as  well  as  of  its  events  and 
antiquities.  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison 
and  Sir  Charles  Fellows  will  at  first  divide 
the  cares  of  selection  and  management. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris — Medical  Section.  He  obtained  .10 
votes  out  of  41. 

Sir  Roderick  /.  Murchison  !;as  been 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Brussels. 

M.  Paul  Lacrofr,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  “ Bibliophile  Jacob,”  has 
been  nominated  a librarian  of  the  Arsenal 
at  Paris.  He  is  one  of  the  most  learned 
literary  antiquaries  of  the  day  in  France. 

The  Prussian  sculptor  Rauch  has  just 
executed  a statue  of  Kant  for  Koenigsberg. 

Six  commissions  lor  marble  figures 
illustrating  passages  iir  our  poetical  litera- 
ture have  been  given  to  English  sculptors 
for  the  Mansion  House  in  the  City  of 
London,  namely,  to  Messrs.  Baily,  Wyon, 
Theed,  Foley,  Weeks,  and  Durham.  This 
is  the  second  series.  The  six  subjects 
already  completed,  or  in  a forward  state, 
were  entrusted  to  IMessrs.  Baily,  IMarshall, 
Thrupp,  M‘ Do  wall,  Foley,  and  Lough. 
Of  those  artists,  as  will  be  seen,  Messrs. 
Baily  and  Foley  have  been  selected  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  second  group.  The 
price  of  each  statue  is  700/.  The  models 
are  now  in  preparation  by  the  several 
artists,  and  a selection  will  be  made  by  the 
city  authorities  from  these  modeis  in 
February  next  year.  A third  series  of 
six  will  eomplete  the  works  originally 
proposed — works  which  will  add  a lasting 
glory  to  this  metropolis  of  commerce,  and, 
perhaps  prove  the  opening  of  a new 
career  of  ideal  ornamentation,  such  as 
may  assist  in  placing  Loudon  in  the  same 
rank  with  Florence,  xCntwerp,  and  Venice 
— cities  in  which  commerce  was  the  gene- 
rous foster-mother  of  the  arts. 

Her  Majesty  has  commissioned  Mr.  E. 
M.  Ward,  R.A.  to  paint  a cartoon  (the 
exact  size  of  which  is  not  yet  fixed)  repre- 
senting the  Investiture  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  as  a Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  The  scene  is,  of  course,  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  the  picture  will  include 
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portraits  of  the  Queen,  the  Empress,  the 
Princess  Royal,  Viscountess  Canning,  and 
other  ladies  of  the  court,  besides  those  of 
the  Emperor,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  seve- 
ral Knights  and  officers  of  the  Order. 

A large  picture  by  Paolo  Veronese,  for- 
merly in  the  church  of  St.  Silvestro  in 
Venice,  has  been  purchased  for  the  Na- 
iional  Gallery.  The  subject  is  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi : a reduced  copy  of 
part  of  it,  attributed  to  Carlo  Cagliari,  is 
at  Hampton  Court.  The  date  on  the  St. 
Silvestro  picture  is  1573,  when  the  artist 
was  about  45.  The  picture  is  noticed  by 
Sansovino,  in  his  “ Venetia  Descritta,” 
published  eight  years  later,  and  is  described 
by  subsequent  writers,  such  as  Ridolfi, 
Boschini,  and  Zanetti,  as  well  as  by  more 
modern  authors,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  presented  two 
valuable  piCTures,  by  Murillo,  to  the  Pope. 
The  subject  of  the  chief  picture  is  the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine.  It  always 
hung  in  the  Queen’s  bedroom,  and  before 
it  her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  her  evening  devotions. 
The  other  picture  represents  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  same  subject  as  the  grand  Soult 
picture,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland.  Among  the  known  Mu- 
rillos there  is  only  one  of  the  5Iarriaga  of 
St.  Catharine,  which  belongs  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Cadiz,  and  was  his  last  work.  lu 
the  Queen’s  jiusicssiou  were  four  sketches 
relating  to  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  Pope 
has  had  the  pictures  handsomely  framed, 
with  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the 
donor.  They  are  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Vatican. 

A monument  of  Aberdeen  granite  has 
been  erected  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall 
Green  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Newport, 
the  late  eminent  naturalist  and  physiolo- 
gist. It  bears  the  following  inscription  : 
“ Sacred  to  the  meniorv  of  Georg  i:  New- 
port, F.R.S.,  F.L.S.',  F.R.C.S.,  &c.  &c. 
He  was  born  at  Canterbury  on  the  4th 
day  of  July  1803,  and  died  in  London  on 
the  7th  day  of  April  1854.  This  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  Fellow's  of  the  Royal 
and  Linmean  Societies,  to  commemorate 
their  regard  for  the  loss  of  a much-esteemed 
colleague,  and  to  testify  their  sense  of  the 
great  services  rendered  by  him  to  science.” 

Mr.  Hillier  has  printed  the  first  part  of 
his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  will  be  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  student  of  our  Saxon  antiquities,  as 
it  contains  the  first  detailed  account  of 
the  extraordinary  discoveries  made  by  the 
author  at  Chessell,  which  is  extremely 
w'ell  illustrated  by  engravings  and  wood- 
cuts,  done  in  a very  satisfactory  manner 
by  Mr.  Hillier  himself.  We  shall  on  a 
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future  occasion  give  an  analysis  of  this 
interesting  portion  of  a work  which  pro- 
mises to  occupy  a place  among  our  best 
topographical  publications. 

iVIr.  Speclding,  having  reslgued  his  post 
as  Secretary  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, will  be  enabled  to  resume  his  labours 
on  the  Works  of  Lord  Bacon. 

A new  edition  of  Shakspeare,  from  the 
text  of  Mr.  Singer  as  published  in  1S2G, 
which  was  formerly  announced  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  is  about  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Beil  and  Daldy,  with  critical 
essays  by  Mr.  William  Watkins  Lloyd. 
IMr.  Collier's  emendations,  and  the  result- 
ing controversies,  will  supply  some  mate- 
rials of  value  to  this  new  edition.  The 
first  volume  apjiears  on  the  1st  of  January, 
and  the  v.  ork  will  be  completed  in  ten 
monthly  volumes. 

Dr.  F.  jMouI,  of  Heidelberg,  has  dis- 
covered in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Paul,  in 
Corinthia,  a MS.  of  the  elder  Pliny,  con- 
taining nearly  the  whole  of  the  seventh 
part  of  the  Natural  History,  lib.  11  to  11. 

MM.  Lorieux  and  Eugene  de  Fourey 
are  preparing  for  publication,  in  seventeen 
large  maps,  an  Atlas  of  subterranean  Paris. 
It  is  well  known  that  a great  (say  the 
tenth)  part  of  the  French  metropolis  and 
its  environs  (namely,  the  comiminefi  of 


Vaugirard,  Montrouge,  and  Geniilv)  rests 
on  an  immense  and  intricate  system  of 
quarries  and  excavations,  which,  from  the 
first  century  of  the  Christiau  era  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  have  furnished 
Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  with  building 
materials.  The  extent  of  these  excava- 
tions (of  which  the  celebrated  catacombs' 
form  only  a very  small  })art)  was  hardly 
known  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
still  less  was  it  suspected  that  they  could 
become  dangerous  to  the  streets  and  houses 
above  them,  until,  in  1774  and  1777,  the 
sinking  down  of  a number  of  buildings  in 
the  viciiiity  of  the  Boulevard  Neuf  and 
the  Barriere  d’Eufer  (one  house,  among 
others,  was  buried  in  an  abyss  of  eighty 
feet  depth)  drew  the  attencion  of  the 
public  to  the  alarming  fact.  Since  then, 
lip  to  this  very  day,  uninterrupted  even 
by  the  political  revolutions  of  France, 
examinations  and  labours  of  all  kind  have 
been  set  on  foot  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
of  Paris  ia  order  to  prevent  further  acci- 
dents. The  whole  of  this  cavernous  maze 
has  been  explored  in  every  direction,  the 
streets  and  roads  running  above  have  been 
ascertained,  and  props,  pillars,  supports, 
and  buttresses  have  been  erected  wherever 
they  seemed  necessary  ; so  that  at  present, 
it  appears,  the  Parisians  may  sleep  in  quiet. 
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SOCIETY  OF  AXTiaOARIES. 

Nov.  15.  The  Society  resumed  its 
sittings  for  the  session,  J.  Payne  Collier, 
esq.  V.P.  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  F.S.A.  exhi- 
bited a two-looped  bronze  celt,  found  at 
Ballincollig,  near  Cork,  in  1B54. 

Fred.  Ouvry,  esq.  Treasurer,  exhibited 
a penny  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  recently 
found  at  xlentmore,  Bucks  ; a variety  of 
the  type  engraved  by  Ruding,  pi.  v.  fig,  38. 
It  has  been  presented  by  the  Rev.  J,  Ouvry 
North,  Vicar  of  Mentmore,  to  the  British 
Museum. 

Benj,  Wdliams,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited 
a number  of  leaden  seals  of  the  Roman 
period,  a bronze  fibula,  and  other  objects, 
found  at  Brough  Castle,  Westmerlaiid. 

Aug.  W,  Franks,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited 
drawings  of  several  implements  and  w^ea- 
pons  of  bronze,  found  at  Arreton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  early  in  the  last  century, 
when  they  were  exhibited  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Peter  Collinson, 
aud  are  drawn  in  the  Society’s  minutes, 
but  not  published.  Some  of  these  objects 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museitm;  but 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol,  XLV. 


a portion  has  been  lost  sight  of.  They 
present  some  unique  features. 

Nov.  22.  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  V.P. 
Miss  Mary  Grant,  of  Elchies,  Alorayshire, 
exhibited,  by  the  bauds  of  Dr.  John  Lee, 
a flint  arrow-head,  one  of  several  found 
from  time  to  time  in  Banffshire.  Its 
owner  had  mounted  it  in  gold  for  suspen- 
sion, a practice  not  sanctioned  by  the 
antiquary,  although,  as  the  Secretary  ob- 
served, oue  of  remote  antiquity,  as  a flint 
arrow-head,  mounted  in  a similar  manner, 
and  appea  led  to  an  Etruscan  necklace,  is 
preserved  in  the  British  iMuseum. 

iMr.  Benj.  Williams  exhibited  a Gaulish 
coin  in  electrum,  found  recently  between 
Steventou  and  the  Farringdon-road.  It 
resembles  that  engraved  in  the  Numis- 
matic Chronicle,  vol.  xi.  fig.  13. 

Edw.  W.  Brodie,  esq.  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  early  knives,  a ring,  and  a 
brass  counter-seal,  found  at  Salisbury. 
The  last  was  the  coimter-seal  of  a prior, 
bearing  the  full-faced  head  of  a man  sur- 
rounded by  a nimbus  ; the  legend,  s. 

PRIORIS  A CONTRA. 

Joseph  Hunter,  esq.  V.P.S.A.  exhibited 
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a deed  of  Sir  Thomas  Swinford,  relating 
to  the  -vills  of  East  Ferry  and  West  Ferry, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  furnishing  a slight 
addition  to  the  little  which  is  known  of 
the  son  of  Catharine  Swinford,  whose 
connection  with  John  of  Ghent,  and  sub- 
sequent marriage  with  him,  make  her  and 
her  son  historical  personages  of  the  15th 
century. 

JSov.  2[).  The  Earl  Stanhope,  President. 

William  Monk,  esq.  B.A.  of  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  was  elected  Fellow. 

Miss  Leonora  Grant  communicated, 
through  Dr.  John  Lee,  two  ancient  arrow- 
heads of  flint,  found  in  Morayshire, 

Henry  Harrod,  esq.  F.S.A.  local  secre- 
tary for  Norfolk,  communicated  “ An 
Account  of  Excavations  at  Burgh  Castle, 
in  Suffolk,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
Sir  John  Boiieau,  Bart.”  already  noticed 
in  the  report  of  the  Norwich  Arclueological 
Society,  given  in  our  December  nimiber. 

Dec.  (i.  Joseph  Hunter,  esq.  V.P. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows  : John  Maclean,  esq.  Keeper  of 
the  Ordnance  records  in  the  Tower  of 
London;  George  Prince  Joyce,  esc^.  soli- 
citor, of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight;  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Pearhyn  Stanley,  Canon  of  Can- 
terbury, author  of  “ Memorials  of  Canter- 
bury,” &c.  ; William  Jones,  esq.  Secretary 
to  the  Russell  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution;  and  Herbert  Barnard,  esq. 
banker,  of  Portland-place, 

Octavius  Morgan,  esq,  F.S.A.  exhibited 
three  ancient  clocks ; one  in  the  form  of 
an  hexagoi'.al  temple  in  the  cinque  cento 
style,  date  1546  ; another  in  the  form 
of  a crucifix,  the  hours  indicated  on  a 
globe  whi<di  revolves  on  the  top  of  the 
cross  ; and  a third  in  the  form  of  a griffin 
supporting  a shield  on  which  is  the  hour- 
dial. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a volume  of  ac- 
quittances for  tlie  payment  of  Secret- Ser- 
vice Moneys,  from  the  24th  April,  to 
the  2 1th  June,  1701,  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Wm.  Nelby  Lowndes,  es([.  It 
contains,  among  other  signatures,  tho.fe  of 
Titus  Oates,  Matdiew  Prior,  King  William 
the  Third,  ike.  It  has  been  transcribed  by 
Mr.  Akermau  for  the  Camden  Society. 

Octavius  Morgan,  esq.  read  an  account 
of  excavations  prosecuted  last  summer 
within  the  walls  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Caerwent,  by  the  Caerleon  Arclueological 
Association,  of  which  a notice  is  given 
in  our  report  of  the  Archeological  In- 
stitute. 

Dec.  I'L  Ihhvard  Hawkins,  esq.  VkP. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Wm.  Russell,  M.A. 
I'cllow  of  University  college,  Dublin,  and 
Curate  of  .'^t,  Botolph’s,  Aldgate.  was 
elected  a F»dlow  of  the  Society, 

The  President  e.xhibited  four  drawings 
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of  the  tapestry  in  Bamburgh  castle, 
Northumberland,  supposed  to  represent 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Justinian.  They 
were  forwarded  to  his  Lordship  by  the 
Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  of  Stanhope. 

Frederic  Calland,  esq.  exhibited  a bronze 
seal,  stated  to  have  been  found  during 
the  enlargement  of  a quay  on  the  Seine, 
at  Paris,  between  the  Pont  Neuf  and  the 
Pont  de  la  Tournelle.  It  is  of  oblong 
form,  rounded  at  the  ends  ; and  bears  in 
the  centre  the  words  karlvs  imp.  avg. 
around  which  is  inscribed  -j-  renovatio 
REGNI FRANC. 

John  IMitchell  Kemble,  esq.  then  read 
a communication  on  “ Remarkable  se- 
pulchral objects  from  Italy,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Styria,”  illustrated  by  drawings  of 
examples. 

Dec.  21).  Joseph  Hunter,  esq.  V.P. 

Sir  James  David  Sibbald  Scott,  Bart, 
the  author  of  some  papers  in  the  Sussex 
Archreological  Collections,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society. 

William  Salt,  esq.  presented  a volume 
of  royal  proclamations  and  other  broad- 
sides issued  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  contains  twenty-three 
proclamations  which  were  previously  de- 
ficient in  tlie  Society’s  collections,  and,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Salt’s  former  munificent 
gifts  of  the  same  character,  has  rendered 
the  series  of  printed  historical  papers  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  the  most 
complete  that  this  or  perhaps  any  other 
country  can  boast. 

Robert  Lemon,  esq.  F.S.A,  )>resented  a 
proclamation  of  C-Iueen  Mary  (during  the 
absence  of  William  HI.)  dated  lb  May, 
1692,  for  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  F.S.A.  ex- 
hibited tliree  pilgrims’  signs  in  lead,  two 
of  them  belon-^ing  to  the  shrine  of  .Saint 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  third  to 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  W'alsiiigliam. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  perceiving  an 
account  in  The  Times  of  tlie  excavations 
near  Sebastopol  by  Lt.-Col.  Munro,  com- 
manding the  30th  Regiuieut,  he  hail 
wTitten  to  that  gentleman  for  particulars, 
and  iuid  beeu  very  kindly  and  jiromptly 
favoured  witli  a reply,  which  he  read  to 
the  meeting.  It  noticed  the  discovery  of 
a magnificent  cyclopeau  wall,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  tlie  recess  for  an 
altar  on  some  particular  ceremony.  Though 
tlie  structure  is  apparently  of  very  early 
date,  it  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
(luring  the  highest  time  of  Greek  art,  as 
indicated  by  a lovely  statuette  in  terra 
cotta,  a very  beautiful  bas-relief,  and  other 
pottery.  About  coins  had  been  found, 
three  of  which  are  of  gold.  None,  how- 
ever, arc  ascertained  to  be  earlier  than  the 
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year  400  of  our  era.  Colonel  Monro  in- 
closed a plan  of  the  excavations  so  far  as 
they  had  proceeded  on  the  3d  of  December, 
the  date  of  his  letter.  [A  view  of  the 
ruins  has  been  already  published  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  on  the  8th  of 
December.] 

George  Daniell,  esq,  of  Chobham,  com- 
municated remarks  made  in  the  years  183G 
and  1855,  on  the  charred  timber  found  in 
the  bogs  on  Chobham  common.  This 
“ bog  oak,’’  as  it  is  called,  is  frequently 
dug  up  by  the  poor  for  fuel.  Mr.  Daniell 
found  on  investigation,  that,  although 
black  and  hard,  it  is  not  bog  oak,  but 
charred  oak.  He  obtained  many  speci- 
mens, the  largest  of  which  was  15  feet  in 
length  and  from  20  to  22  inches  in  breadth, 
and  others  were  tiie  stumps  of  still  greater 
trees.  Appearances  showed  that  the  fire 
had  burned  the  trees  whilst  standing.  The 
layer  of  ashes  is  in  some  places  five  and 
six  inches  thick,  and  the  timber  is  found 
among  them.  A large  number  of  ripe 
hazel-nuts,  still  perfect,  seem  to  sliow  the 
period  of  the  year  at  which  the  fire  took 
place,  Mr.  Daniell  afterwards  entered 
into  a long  discussion  of  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  Ceesar’s  invasion  of  the 
country  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  a.c.  53, 
being  induced  to  regard  this  devastated 
forest  as  an  historical  memorial  of  that 
event. 

The  Society  adjourned  over  the  Christ- 
mas recess  to  the  lOtli  of  January. 

NUMISMATIC  SOCIETV. 

Nov.  29.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  esq.  Pres. 

Mr.  Bergno  read  a paper,  describing  a 
gold  jetton,  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  a 
denarius  of  Vespasian,  both  believed  to  be 
unique.  The  latter  difiers  from  all  others 
known  to  the  writer,  both  in  obverse  and 
reverse.  Most  probably  it  was  struck  at 
Rhodes,  when  Vespasian  visited  that  island 
or  when  he  deprived  it  of  independence. 

IMr.  Williams  read  a paper,  “ On  some 
Remarkable  Chinese  Coins,”  illustrated  by 
interesting  observations  on  the  probable 
antiquity  of  a metal  currency  in  China, 
and  the  various  forms  of  money  which  have 
been  there  used.  A letter  from  Mr.  Bur- 
gon  was  read  “ On  certain  Greek  Coins  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  British  Museum.” 
Four  of  these  are  Corinthian,  including  a 
remarkable  one  bearing  as  its  types  the 
portrait  and  monument  of  the  famous  Lais. 
Of  the  remaining  two,  one  is  the  first  that 
has  been  discovered  of  Gortyna  in  Arcadia, 
and  it  proves  that  town  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Achaean  League.  The  other 
is  of  Orchomenus,  and  tends  to  indicate  a 
Boeotian  league  or  confederation. 

The  President  read  a paper,  On  two 
Medals  of  Indian  Princes.’’  One  of  these 


is  of  the  celebrated  Mogul  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  Shah  Akbar,  the  contemporary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  other  is  of  Shah 
Alera,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  same  line, 
and  must  have  been  struck  at  the  time 
when  he  abandoned  the  British  protection 
and  fled  to  the  Mahrattas,  a.d.  1771. 


A RCH.TiU  LOGICAL,  INSTITUTE. 

Nov.  2.  T^ie  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville, 
\’ice- President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Neville,  in  opening  the  proceedings 
of  another  session,  congratulated  the  So- 
ciety on  the  warm  encouragement  with 
which  they  had  been  welcomed  in  Shrop- 
shire, a district  of  the  highest  archieo- 
logical  interest,  and  presenting  a field  of 
investigation  inferior  to  none  which  had 
previously  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Institute.  The  museum  formed  at  Shrews- 
bury had  amply  realised  the  anticipation 
that  in  a country  so  rich  in  British  and 
Roman  vestiges,  and  little  explored  by  the 
antiquary,  numerous  objects  of  interest 
would  be  drawn  forth  from  oblivion,  pre- 
served in  private  hands.  The  temporary 
collections  thus  formed  each  successive 
year  by  the  Institute  must  be  recognised 
as  of  essential  advantage  to  archieological 
science,  more  especially  whilst  no  national 
collection  on  an  extended  scale  existed  for 
purposes  of  scientific  comparison  and  in- 
striictiou.  The  prospects  of  the  Institute 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  full  of  hopeful 
jiromise  : amongst  the  numerous  invita- 
tions received  by  tlie  Institute  from  various 
quarters,  the  selection  of  their  place  of 
meeting  in  185G  had  been  determined  for 
Edinburgh  ; and  he  was  enabled  to  an- 
nounce, with  high  gratification,  that  the 
Prince  .\ibert  had  again  graciously  ex- 
tended liis  patronage  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  AI.  Kemble  delivered  a discourse 
on  Burial  and  Cremation,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  obscure  and  important 
period  which  his  extensive  observations 
and  excavations  in  the  north  of  Germany 
have  contributed  iu  a remarkable  degree 
to  elucidate.  Numerous  as  are  the  iso- 
lated facts  regarding  sepulcliral  deposits 
examined  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  little 
progress  appears  hitherto  to  have  been 
made  towards  any  precise  comparison  of 
the  valuable  ethnological  evidence  which 
such  researches  supply.  Mr.  Kemble  ob- 
served tiiat  the  results  obtained  by  exca- 
vations in  ancient  cemeteries  have  at  length 
assumed  so  definite  a form  as  to  be  capable 
of  scientific  classification  : it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  recognise  the  graves  of  a cer- 
tain peculiar  character  opened  in  Kent, 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
belonging  to  one  race  of  men,  and  one 
period  of  time ; and  equally  impossible  to 
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separate  them  from  other  interoients 
found  in  Normandy,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Mr.  Kemble 
adverted  to  the  value  of  coins  discovered 
in  ancient  graves  as  evidence  of  the  age  to 
which  they  may  be  assigned,  whilst  such 
e%idence  must  always  be  taken  with  ex- 
treme, caution.  He  offered  some  highly 
instructive  observations  on  a class  of  inter- 
ments without  cremation,  accompanied  by 
iron  weapons,  vessels  of  glass^ornaments  of 
bronze,  and,  in  a few’  rare  instances,  of  silver. 
These  graves  he  assigned  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  the  nintli  centuries,  and 
considers  them  as  vestiges  of  tlie  Teutonic 
or  Germanic  race.  In  another  class  of 
cemeteries  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
occurs  that  the  remains  are  found  calcined 
by  fire,  and  deposited  in  urns,  variously 
ornamented,  with  ornaments  not,  how- 
ever, dissimilar  to  such  as  are  found  in 
the  former  class,  whilst  other  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  may  be  no- 
ticed. Mr.  Kemble  stated  the  grounds  of 
his  conclusion  that  these  urn -burials  be- 
long also  to  that  great  Teutonic  stock 
which  occupied  the  west  of  Europe  and 
ruled  for  centuries  in  this  islaiul  ; and  he- 
observed  that  if  these  are  Anglo-Saxon 
burials  we  may  reasonably  expect  similar 
remains  in  the  lands  whence  the  Anglo- 
Sa.xoas  emigrated.  He  gave  a most  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  evidence  which 
had  been  elicited  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many, commencing  from  the  earliest  notice 
recorded  of  these  sepulchral  urns,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  they  were  regarded 
as  natural  productions,  and  it  was  gravely 
asserted  that  they  grew  in  the  earth  like 
bulbous  roots,  mostly  niahing  their  ap- 
jiearance  ia  May.  The  pi'culiar  mortuary 
urns  found  iir  the  Eastern  Counties,  in 
•Sussex,  and  other  parts  of  England,  were 
shewn  to  be  identical  with  tliose  discovered 
in  Jutland,  Friesland,  in  Westphalia,  and 
many  parts  of  Germany,  east  of  the  Rhine, 
west  of  the  L'pper  Elbe,  and  north  of  the 
Maine,  namely  in  countries  otneupied  by  the 
forefathers  of  the  Anglo-.Saxoms.  The 
latest  of  these  discoveries  were  made  last 
year  at  Stade,  on  tlie  Ell)e,  under  Mr. 
Kemble’s  direction,  and  be  produced  draw- 
ings of  numerous  urns  from  that  place, 
liointing  out  their  close  similarity  in  form 
and  ornament  to  those  found  near  Derby, 
as  described  by  Professor  Heuslow,  and  the 
urns  disinterred  by  Mr.  Neville  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. An  analogy,  not  less  remark- 
able, was  traced  between  the  ornaments, 
weapons,  &c.  occurring  in  this  class  of 
graves  in  England  and  lljose  found  in  Ger- 
niany.  From  these  striking  facts  a ques- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the  archaeologist 
IS  pre-ciitcd,  namely,  whether  different 
tribes  of  Germans,  all  being  [)agans,  re- 
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spectively  adopted  the  one  form  of  burial 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  or  whether 
all  the  different  tribes  adopted  first  one 
and  then  the  other  forms  successively. 
Mr.  Kemble  entered  at  considerable  length 
into  the  arguments  bearing  upon  this  in- 
quiry, which  clainas,  in  the  progressive 
state  of  archseological  knowledge,  the  most 
careful  investigation.  His  extensive  per- 
sonal researches  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
of  which  he  had  brought  the  results  under 
tlie  notice  of  the  Institute  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Shrewsbury,  have  tended  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  throw  light  upon 
the  difficult  questions  involved  in  this  in- 
teresting subject. 

Mr.  Le  Keux  offered  some  observations 
un  mediaeval  art  as  illustrated  by  ancient 
seals,  and  pro'luccd  representations  of  the 
series  of  Percy  seals,  wliicli,  tSirough  the 
libe'-ality  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
have  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Le  Keux,  for 
the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  on  ‘‘the 
Barony  of  x\lnwick,”  which  will  accom- 
pany the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institute  at  the  Newcastle  meeting. 
That  publication,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bell, 
is  in  a forward  state  of  preparation,  and 
its  appearance  has  chiedy  been  retarded 
through  the  unavoidable  ileiay  in  pro- 
viding the  numerous  illustrations,  which 
the  munificence  of  his  Grace  has  directed 
to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt  gave  an  account 
of  two  sepulchral  brasses,  lately  discovered 
l)y  him  on  the  continent ; one  of  th.em 
being  the  earliest  memorial  of  tliat  kind 
hitherto  noticed.  It  is  the  effigy  of  Yso, 
Bishop  of  Verden,  who  died  in  pre- 

served in  the  cathedral  of  Verden  in  Ha- 
nover. The  other  is  the  memorial  of  John, 
Rector  of  St.  Giles's  Church  in  Brunswick, 
bearing  date  l.'J/b’.  The  most  ancient  se- 
pulchral brass  in  England,  Mr.  Ne.sbitt 
observed,  is  assigned  to  the  year  12/7. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trollope  communicated  the 
discovery  of  some  bronze  armlets,  of  the 
Roman  period,  at  Lincoln  : they  are  of 
elegant  form,  and  were  on  the  arm- 
bones  of  skeletons  lately  found.  He  sent 
also  a notice  of  a British  urn,  unique  in 
form  and  decoration,  found  in  railway  e.\- 
cavations  near  Hurncastle.  Mr.  Kemble 
remarked  that  (his  curious  example  is 
unique,  as  far  as  his  extensive  e.xamination 
of  collections  on  the  continent  and  ia  this 
country  enabled  him  to  judge.  The  orna- 
ment is  elaborate,  and  finished  with  great 
care. 

Mr.  Neville  exhibited  several  Roman 
reliques,  Samian  ware,  personal  orna- 
ments, &c.  found  in  his  excavations  at 
Chesterford  : also  an  antique  fork  and 
spoon  of  crystal,  mounted  in  silver-gilt, 
chased  with  unusual  artistic  skill.  They 
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had  belonged  to  George  Gordon,  created 
Marquis  of  Gordon  by  James  TI.  in  1599. 

Professor  Buckman  communicated  a 
further  notice  of  his  discoveries  at  Ciren- 
cester, and  exhibited  a curious  assemblage 
of  Roman  reliques  formed  of  bone  ; also 
a beautiful  collection  of  Saxon  brooches 
and  ornaments  discovered  at  Fairford, 
Gloucestershire. 

Amongst  antiquities  exhibited  were,  a 
bronze  palstave,  found  in  Anglesea,  sent 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  of  Beaumaris,  and 
another  object  of  the  same  kind,  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  from  Devonshire,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Hall  Warren,  of  Bristol. 
Mr.  Franks  brought  a massive  gold  ring, 
with  a round  facet  on  each  side  of  the 
hoop,  enriched  with  niello.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  Saxon,  and  was  found  in  the  river 
Nene,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  pro- 
duced also  a remarkable  sculpture  in  ivory, 
I'epresenting  the  Saviour,  the  Evangelists, 
and  subjects  from  the  history  of  our  Lord  ; 
it  is  a work  of  the  tenth  century,  and  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor  Cotiybeare.  The  Dean  of  Llandatf  had 
sent  this  curious  work  of  art,  possildy  the 
pedestal  of  a cross,  to  JMr.  Franks,  inti- 
mating his  intention  of  presen^!ng  it  to 
the  British  ^luseum. 

Mr.  Brackstone  exhibited  a collection  of 
iron  axe-heads,  comprising  some  described 
as  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  iron  arrow- 
lieads  of  various  forms,  found  near  Blen- 
heim. Mr.  Albeit  Way  brought  a portion 
of  a Roll  of  Swan  Marks,  apparently  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  relating  to  the 
Thames.  The  Rev.  J.  Grevilie  Chester 
sent  several  drawings  of  anticjuifies  found 
near  Scarborough.  Mr.  Dodd  brought  the 
original  Book  of  the  two  Subsidies  granted 
to  Charles  I.  in  1040,  and  comprising  the 
lists  for  the  Imndred.s  of  Caine  and  Chip- 
penham ; the  total  amount  is  579/.  Os.  Mr. 
Bish  M ebb  brought,  by  kind  permission 
of  Coi.  the  Hon.  M.  Onslow,  a brass 
figure  of  a warrior,  of  cinque- cento  work- 
manship, found  under  the  walls  of  Guild- 
ford Castle.  *Mr.  Edward  Hussey  brought 
a remarkable  Ba.silidian  gern,  supposed  to 
have  been  found  some  year  - since  in  Eng- 
land. .Several  of  the  same  type  have  been 
published  by  Montfaucon. 

Several  interesting  mediaeval  seals  were 
exhibited : amongst  which  was  a brass 
matrix  of  the  fourteenth  century,  sent  by 
Mr.  Fitch;  it  was  lately  found  attached  to 
a countryman’s  watch-chain  at  Happis- 
burgh,  Norfolk  : the  device  is  a Kon,  7c/ 
dort  la  lion.  Mr.  Ready  .sent  a fine  seal 
of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  12 
Hen.  VI.  from  the  original  irapre.ssion  at 
Queen’s  college,  Cambridge;  a very  in- 
teresting seal  of  Isabella  Countess  of  Albe- 
marle, from  tlie  muniments  of  Winchester 


college;  and  the  seal  of  Richard  II,  as 
Prince  of  Chester,  a seal  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  noticed. 

Dec.  7.  Octavius  Morgan,  esq.,  M.P., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Morgan  described  the  results  of 
the  recent  explorations  made  by  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Caerleon  Antiquarian 
Association  at  Caerwent,  and  he  placed 
before  the  meeting  a model  of  the  hypo- 
causts  and  baths  there  discovered,  with 
numerous  reliques  of  bone,  bronze,  iron, 
glass,  &c.  found  amongst  the  remains. 
The  excavations  had  been  directed  by 
Mr.  Akermau,  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  Mr.  Morgan  took 
occasion  to  express  liis  high  sense  of  the 
services  rendered  by  that  gentleman,  and 
the  minute  attcution  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  had  guL'led  the  operations.  At 
a previous  meeting,  Mr,  Morgan  had  in- 
timated his  intention  of  examining  the 
vestiges  of  Venta  Silnrum  (see  p.  276, 
ante),  and  he  commenceil  operations  in 
September  last.  The  walls,  of  which  con- 
siderable remains  e.xist,  inclosed  an  area 
of  about  forty  acres.  The  spot  selected 
for  excavation  was  that  where  a tessellated 
floor  of  remarkably  rich  design  had  been 
brought  to  light  in  17  77,  near  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  station,  and  here  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  structure  w^ere  exposed  to 
view,  presenting  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  instructive  examples  of  the  baths,  and 
the  arrangements  for  artificial  heating,  in 
use  amongst  the  Romans.  The  model 
which  Mr.  Morgan  brought  for  examina- 
tion admirably  illustrates  their  ingenious 
combination.  He  pointed  out  theyh/yirfa- 
rium,  which  was  not  provided  with  an 
hypot oust,  and  had  atone  endtlie  piscina, 
or  cold  batli,  in  very  perfect  state,  lined 
with  red  stucco,  and  paved  with  large 
stones.  The  access  from  this  chamber  to 
the  apodyteriinn,  or  dressing-room,  was 
disiinctly  shewn  ; the  side  opposite  the 
entrance  is  Jiearly  semicircular,  forming 
an  alcove  ; the  floor  had  been  of  tessellated 
work,  an-l  was  supported  on  square  stone 
pillars.  The  next  chamber,  of  which  the 
floor  and  s'lspensnra  had  been  destroyed 
by  a large  apple-tree  growing  tiiere,  was 
the  tepiilariv.m,  of  warmer  temperature 
than  the  last,  leading  to  the  caldariurn, 
the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. Here  the  warm  bath  was  found  in 
perfect  state  ; the  entire  chamber  was 
heated  by  a hypucaust,  and  three  .sides  of 
the  bath  were  formed  with  upright  flue- 
tiles  for  the  diffusion  of  the  heated  air. 
From  this  chamber  a narrow  doorway 
leads  to  a small  apartment  which  Mr. 
Morgan  supposes  to  have  been  the  sudato- 
rium, where  a dry  heat  of  very  high  tem- 
perature was  obtained  in  close  proximity 
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to  the  furnace,  or  pr<Efurninm,  serving  to 
heat  the  hypocausts  of  all  these  apart- 
ments. Here  it  is  probable  that  there 
may  have  been  some  arrangement  for  heat- 
ing water,  but  this  essential  part  of  the 
appliances  for  the  Roman  baths  is  not  to 
be  traced,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
deficient  in  otlier  examples  discovered  in 
England.  Mr.  Morgan  pointed  out  the 
curious  adjustment  of  the  fiues  and  the 
course  of  the  heated  air  dift'used  under  the 
suspensurce,  directed  by  certain  dwarf 
cross-walls  which  are  usually  found,  and 
which  served  the  essential  purpose  of  a 
support  to  the  floors.  In  these  walls 
openings  are  found  ingeniously  arranged 
for  the  distribution  of  the  heated  air. 
The  pillars  supporting  the  mspertsurce  are 
formed  of  roughly  squared  pieces  of  sand- 
stone, and  the  fioors  themselves  consist  of 
large  tiles  or  slabs  of  stone,  on  which  vras 
laid  a bed  of  concrete,  14  in.  in  tluL'kiiess  ; 
it  must  therefore  have  required  a long 
tiu^e  and  a large  consumption  of  fuel  to 
heat  these  fioors  through  such  a thickness 
of  compact  inattnial.  The  b.jttom  and 
sides  of  the  bath  being  only  five  inches  in 
thickness  must  have  l)ecome  more  speedily 
heated,  and  IMr.  Morgan  considered  it 
probable  that  the  water  had  act-ually  been 
heated  in  the  batn  itself.  The  provision 
for  emptying  both  the  I'aths  is  clearly  seen, 
but  there  is  no  iadication  of  the  mohe  by 
wiiich  they  were  filled.  Mr.  Morgan 
entered  into  a detailed  description  of  many 
curious  fjaturcs  of  construction  in  these 
remarkable  vesliees  of  Roman  luxury, 
surpassing  i)robal)l7  any  hith'^rto  brought 
to  light  in  this  country.  The  rcuuiius 
have  not  been  destroyed  ; Mr.  Morgan 
stated  that  a model,  plans,  and  sections, 
having  been  t.iken,  the  site  had  been 
carefully  filled  in  as  to  preserve  t’lis 
curious  building  from  decay  by  exposure 
to  the  air  or  the  wanton  injuries  through 
which  such  objects  arc  usually  per- 
mitted to  peri.sh.  Ti.is  remarkable  build- 
ing oe(;ui>ies  an  area  of  about  .!<)  feet 
by  :hJ. 

itlr.  J.  M.  Kemble  read  a valuable 
dissertation  on  the  Mortuary  Customs  of 
the  .Scandinavians,  and  their  analogy  willi 
the  usages  of  the  Germans.  One  essential 
dillerence,  he  observed,  consists  in  the  tact 
that  the  former  ceased  to  !;urn  tlnir  dead 
long  before  they  ailopted  Christianity. 
This  may  have  been  owing  to  scarcity  of 
wood,  as  also  to  the  wandering  habits  of 
the  Scandinavian  rovers.  Mr.  Kemble 
\)ointe<i  out  the  importance  of  investigating 
the  Scandinavian  funeral  rites  as  expla- 
natory of  our  own,  and  forming  an 
integral  feature  of  our  national  antiquities. 
Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes  inhabited 
our  land,  and  preserved  all  their  heathen 
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customs  and  superstitions  long  after  the 
Saxon  and  the  German  had  adopted  the 
Christian  creed.  The  general  idea  of  the 
Northman  is  recorded  thus  in  the  Heims- 
kringla ; the  earliest  age  was  that  of 
cremation,  and  the  dead  were  commemo- 
rated by  gravestones  : to  this  succeeded 
barrows  raised  as  memorials  ; and,  the  cus- 
tom having  been  introduced  in  Denmark 
(jf  placing  the  corpse  in  the  barrow,  with 
the  arms,  horse,  and  ornaments,  that  mode 
of  burial  became  general  in  Denmark, 
whilst  in  Norway  and  Sweden  cremation 
was  practised  much  later.  The  Norse 
tradition  knew’-  nothing  of  burial  older  than 
burning,  and  even  of  Odin  and  other  gods 
■we  are  told  that  after  death  they  w'ere 
placed  upon  the  funeral  pile.  Mr.  Kem- 
ble cited  a remarkable  passage  from  the 
Edtla,  ia  which  the  wife  of  a deceased  hero 
is  described  ascending  the  pile  with  her 
slaves  and  richest  treasure.  She  rode  in 
her  car  covered  with  tapestry,  and  slew 
herself  with  the  s'word.  In  other  Norse 
traditions  the  curious  feature  occurs  of 
the  interment  of  chariot  and  horse,  the 
saddle  and  trappings,  with  the  mighty 
dead,  for  use  in  the  other  wmrld.  Facts 
indicating  similar  usages  have  been  noticed 
in  the  nortlieni  })arts  of  England,  where 
Norse  infiuence  must  have  prevailed,  but 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  decide  that 
the  interments  were  ia  fact  Scandinavian. 
The  practice  of  throwing  rings  ami  urna- 
ments  into  the  barrow  appears  by  the 
Heiinskringia  t.j  have  originated  in  the 
notion  chat  a man  was  considered  in 
I'alhalla  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
placed  •vvich  him  on  tlie  pile  or  tlie 
valuables  which  !.e  liad.  buried  during 
life,  and  tlevoted  to  the  god.s.  To  this 
superstition  may  be  attributed  many  of 
the  hoard.s  found  in  the  earth  or  under 
stones,  without  an  interraeut.  Mr.  Kem- 
ble gave  some  remarkable  illustrations  of 
this  very  curious  Scandinavian  super- 
stition.  .Sometimes  the  ship  of  the  de- 
ceased w^as  burnt  with  him,  or  it  was  set 
afioat  and  abandoned : the  corpse  was 
also  in  some  cases  placed  in  it,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  waves,  or  buried  in  the 
ship  wit'iin  a barrow.  An  interment  of 
this  n.'iture  was  fomid  in  Norway  not 
many  years  since.  At  one  end  of  the 
ship  were  the  skeh  tons  of  horses  and 
dogs,  with  ornaments  and  weapons.  The 
practice  of  .some  Nortiiern  tribes  may  be 
connected  with  this  ; they  placed  over  the 
corpse  stones  arranged  so  as  to  represent 
a ship,  or  set  up  a slab  on  which  was 
engraved  the  figure  of  a ship.  A vestige 
of  tliis  usage  may  even  be  traced  in  the 
hollow  tree  used  as  a cottin,  as  in  the 
remarkable  interment  found  at  Gristhorpe, 
near  Scarborough,  where  that  curious 
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boat-sepulchre  is  preserved  in  the  Museum. 
Prayer  for  the  dead,  Mr.  Kemble  ob- 
served, was  used,  consistently  with  the 
belief  that  the  departed  lived  another  life 
in  the  barrow,  whence  they  sometimes 
issued  forth,  if  any  cause  hindered  their 
resting  in  peace  in  the  grave,  to  the 
injury  and  annoyance  of  tlu  survivors. 
In  this  country  disturbed  spirits  are  said 
to  walk,  and  the  Northern  phrase  was  to 
go.  The  Sagas  supply  numerous  instances 
of  this  superstition,  of  which  several  were 
given  by  Mr.  Kemble,  as  affording  an 
insight  into  the  wild  and  wondrous  con- 
fusion into  which  declining  heathenism 
had  fallen.  It  is  remarkable  that  crema- 
tion, abandoned  in  later  times  as  the 
ordinary  funeral  rite,  was  employed  in 
order  to  subdue  these  restless  spirits. 
The  corpse  was  taken  out  of  the  barrow 
and  burnt.  In  regard  to  the  barrow,  as  a 
feature  of  Norse  iuterment,  it  seen's  even 
after  Christianity  was  introduced  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  usuage.  Its  size  was 
proportioned  to  the  rank  or  renown  of 
the  deceased  ; there  were  family  mounds, 
and  in  some  c:ise,>>  the  man  and  wife  were 
deposited  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms.  The 
barrow  was  ofeen  raised  in  the  life  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  uas  intended,  being 
made  hollow  either  by  a cist  of  stones,  or, 
as  the  tomb  of  a Danish  queen  recently 
opened,  formed  with  a chamber  of  stout 
oak.  Mr.  Kemble  noticed  various  other 
curious  details  in  pursuing  this  highly 
interesting  inquiry,  such  as  the  usage  in 
removing  the  corpse,  which  was  not  con- 
veyed through  the  door  of  the  house,  but 
the  wall  was  broken  down  ; when  depo- 
sited, the  head  was  placed  to  the  north,  a 
peculiarity  often  found  in  early  inter- 
ments in  England  ; tlie  personal  orna- 
ments, tools,  and  weapons,  were  inva- 
riably interred  with  the  body,  a certain 
religious  respect  towards  the  dead  re- 
quiring that  tliey  should  be  provided  with 
all  that  could  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  a 
future  state.  At  a latt  r period  this  feel- 
ing wholly  ceased  ; in  the  tenth  century 
mention  is  made  of  persons  of  note  who 
were  but  poorly  provided  with  valuables 
in  their  interment,  and  not  long  after  this 
the  plundering  of  graves  was  commonly 
practised,  the  buried  wealth  of  previous 
generations  presenting  to  the  preikuory 
Northman  an  irresistible  temptatum.  Mr. 
Kemble  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
hearers  the  essential  importance  of  the 
mortuary  ceremonies  of  the  Northman 
a.s  Ru  elucidation  of  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ; and  still  more  that  all  the 
labours  so  largely  bestowed  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  barrows  will  be  in  vain, 
unless  commenced  with  a clear  historical 
view  of  those  races,  whose  remains  should 


never  be  irreverently  or  uselessly  dis- 
turbed. IMr.  Franks  observed,  that  very 
recently  a remarkable  interment  had  been 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  ; as  in  the 
Scandinavian  burials  to  which  Mr.  Kem- 
ble had  alluded,  here  also  two  skeletons, 
male  and  female,  had  been  found.  The 
wife’s  head  had  rested  on  the  breast  of 
her  husband,  ami  her  arms  embraced  the 
corpse. 

IMr.  W.  Burges  read  a notice  of  an 
ancient  mitre  preserved  at  Beauvais,  in 
France,  of  which  he  produced  a beautiful 
representation.  It  is  of  rich  tissue,  and 
IMr.  Burges  stated  that  it  had  probably 
belonged  to  Philip  de  Dreux,  bishop  of 
Beauvai.s  in  117d.  lie  exhibited  some 
highly-tinished  drawings  of  some  other 
curious  reliques  of  vestments  found  in 
France.  Mr.  Nesbitt  gave  an  account 
of  the  sculptured  ivi.-ries  in  the  i^ossession 
of  Col.  Meyricic,  at  Goodrich  Court. 
Tliey  had  originally  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Douce,  and  comprise  examples  of 
early  and  very  line  w'orkmanship.  By  the 
kindness  of  Col.  Meyrick  he  had  been 
permitted  to  take  casts  from  them,  which 
were  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  as  also  re- 
productions in  “fictile  ivory”  of  a fine 
sculptured  p.yx  at  Berlin,  the  earliest  work 
of  its  kind,  probably,  of  Christian  cha- 
racter. It  has  been  .wsigned  to  the 
fourth  century,  ^^'ith  these  were  exhi- 
bifrd  by  Mr.  Westwood  six  casts  from 
ivory  ciie:snien,  in  the  Kunst  Kamraer 
at  the  Royal  Museu;.-;  at  Berlin.  They 
are  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

Amongst  antiquities  exliibited  were  nu- 
merous reliques  of  the  Roman  age  from 
Caerweut,  shown  by  Yiv.  Morgan,  who 
brought  also  three  curious  mediteval 
clocks,  of  Italian  v.’orkmanship,  and  a 
model  of  Sawston  Hall,  Cambridgeshire, 
the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Huddleston 
family,  built  in  the  reign  of  Mary  about 
This  model  had  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Gage  Rokev.-otle.  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith 
brought  the  umbo  of  a Saxon  shield,  found 
at  Fan-ford,  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Neville 
Sent  a .silver  seal,  of  Rnsso-Greek  work- 
manship, found  at  klaldon,  Essex;  and 
Mr.  Deshoroi:gh  Bedford  produced  a mas- 
sive gold  ling,  found  at  a great  depth  in 
sinking  the  shaft  of  a tunnel  in  Mapping. 
Mr.  Fairer  exhibited,  several  medioevul 
caskets,  some  exanqdes  of  Italian  enamel, 
a fine  scuqitur^d  ivory  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury a curious  reliquary  from  Germany, 
inclosing  the  jaw  of  St.  Mark  and  a tooth 
of  St.  Sebastian  ; also  a miniature  of  ex- 
(pfisite  execution,  attributed  to  Holbein  : 
it  appears  to  be  the  portrait  of  some  Eng- 
lishman of  note  111  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
An  interesting  collection  of  reliques  from 
the  capture  of  the  Redan  and  t!ie  Malakotf 
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were  brought  by  the  Rev.  J,  Hopkinson, 
consisting  of  Russian  military  decorations, 
and  the  small  diptychs  and  medallions  of  a 
sacred  kind  worn  by  the  Russian  soldiers. 
In  the  latter  the  ancient  types  of  Eastern 
art  are  frequently  to  be  observed.  Sir 
Arthur  de  Capell  Broke  presented  copies 
of  Grants  and  ancient  evidences  relating  to 
the  Forest  of  Rockingham,  Northampton- 
shire, collected  from  the  Records  in  the 
Tower  and  other  public  depositories.  A 
valuable  contribution  to  the  library  was 
also  produced,  recently  received  from  the 
Spalding  Society,  the  series  of  their  his- 
torical publicatious  regarding  Scotland. 


BRITISH  ARCH.nOf.OGlC.VL  ASSOCIATION. 

Nov.  23.  T.  J Pettigrew,  esq,  F.il.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.P.  A communication  from 
Sir  Charles  Fellows  was  read,  giving  an 
account  of  the  opening  of  a British  barrow, 
about  three  miles  to  the  North-west  of 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  An  immense 
quantity  of  flints,  charcoal,  ashes,  and  the 
remains  of  two  cinerary  urns,  were  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  exhibited  a silver  and  a 
gold  ring  belonging  to  Lady  Fellows,  the 
former  a betrotlsal  ring  of  the  lifteeutli 
century,  having  inscribed,  “ In  hope  is 
help  the  other,  of  the  same,  or  rather 
later  period,  with  an  engraved  figure  of  St. 
Michael  slaying  the  dragon,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion, “ Tout  ])our  vous.”  Also,  on  the 
part  of  Lady  F.,  the  portrait  of  Charles  I, 
worked  in  silk  by  the  Princess  ^lary, 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  Cuming  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Jervoise  exhibited, 
through  Captain  Tupper,  the  remains  of  a 
life-size  portrait  on  oak  panel,  said  to  be 
of  Charles  I , but  certainly  anterior  to 
his  time,  as  shown  by  the  costume. 
IMr,  O'Connor  exhibited  a cross  in  silver, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  beautifully 
wrought.  It  is  the  archetype  of  what  is 
now  known  ami  sold  as  “ Pugin’s  Cross.’’ 
Each  limb  of  the  cross  terminates  in  a 
quatrefoil.  On  one  side  is  the  crucified 
Saviour,  and  on  the  other  the  irgin  and 
Child.  Mr.  Clarke  exhibited  a penny  of 
Ste[)hen,  and  another  of  Edward  I.  found 
at  Framlingham  ; also  a token  found  at 
Brandeston,  “ Jolm  Knight  ot  SriXinund- 
ham,”  and  a medal  of  Charles  L,  by  Pass, 
found  at  Woodbridge.  Mr.  Barrow  ex- 
hibited a Chinese  brass  coin  dug  up  at 
Glendalougli,  near  Dublin.  It  is  not  of 
ancient  date,  having  in  Chinese  cliaracters 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Keen  Lung. 
The  Europeans  know  this  coinage  as 
‘‘  Cash,”  the  proper  name,  however,  being, 
Tseen. 

Mr.  Planche  read  a short  paper  on  a 
remarkable  sculptured  slab  of  the  eleventh 
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or  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  found 
iu  Shalfleec  church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
It  represents  a shield  and  lance  of  the  early 
period  to  which  it  belongs,  and  has  hitherto 
escaped  observation. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  communicated 
a very  learned  and  elaborate  paper,  accom- 
panied by  numerous  coloured  drawings,  on 
Etruscan  tombs,  giving  an  account  of  one 
esteemed  image  discovered  by  the  Mar- 
cliese  Campana,  at  Cervetri,  the  ancient 
Core. 

The  chairman  informed  the  meeting 
that  the  council  had  received  various  re- 
presentations relative  to  a proposed  de- 
molition of  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
fortifications  of  Southampton,  together 
with  the  remarkable  and  interesting  Or- 
cades,  visited  by  the  Association  iu  Au- 
gust last.  As  these  remains  offer  some 
of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  me- 
diieval  fortification  in  the  country,  and 
are  highly  imp orta  :t  in  a historical  and 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  it  was  resolved 
to  address  the  mayor  and  corporation  with 
a view  to  their  preservation. 

Dec.  12.  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Easton,  communicated 
the  discovery  of  a Faciam  unit  of  James 
I.  cTC  Domiiiigton,  in  good  preservation, 
and  of  a halfpenny  of  Edward  L,  of  the 
London  mint,  at  Old  Hall,  Letlieringham. 
Mr.  Barrow,  of  the  Admiralty,  exhibited  a 
mask  in  terra  cotta,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  in  lS4o,by  Lieut.  Fitzjames,  one 
of  the  lamented  sufferers  in  the  expedition 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Tlie  features  are 
singularly  angular,  and  the  eyelids  much 
elongated,  it  had  been  covered  with  a 
green  vitreous  substance,  of  which  much 
still  remains.  Mr.  Batem  m,  of  Youlgrave, 
forwarded  a list  of  Anglo-Saxon  pemiies  in 
his  possession,  obtained  from  the  find  at 
Carlisle  in  June  last.  They  are  particu- 
larly described,  and  belong  to  Eadweard  L, 
901  to  9-1,  and  Athclstan,  Oil  to  910. 
Five  of  the  moneyers  of  these  specimens, 
nineteen  in  number,  are  not  mentioned 
by  Ruding.  One  of  Athelstan,  with  a 
lielmed  liead,  is  of  considerable  rarity. 
The  coins  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
worn  by  circulation.  The  remainder  of 
the  discovery  arc  dispersed  in  quarters 
whence  no  particular  information  regard- 
ing them  can  be  expected. 

IMr.  Shaw,  of  Andover,  gave  information 
regarding  many  coins  of  Istricus  senior 
and  junior,  and  of  Victorinus,  recently 
found  at  Andover,  tending  to  support  the 
opinion  of  Stukeley  and  others  as  to  this 
place  having  been  a Roman  station  ; its 
occupation  by  the  Romans  is  at  last  clearly 
established.  Within  two  miles  of  Ando- 
ver, Mr.  Shaw  states,  an  extremely  rare 
Saxon  penny  of  Beorchtric  was  found  last 
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summer  ; its  weight  was  twenty-four  grains. 
With  the  exception  of  a specimen  in  the 
Hunterian  Collection  at  Glasgow,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  other  known  example. 
Mr.  Shaw  also  stated  that  he  had  recently 
seen  some  old  documents  of  the  borough 
of  Andover,  on  which  are  the  borough 
arms,  with  the  motto,  “ Heipe  nowe  and 
ever.’^  This  motto  does  not  now  appear, 
nor  is  it  known  as  belonging  to  Andover. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  read  a paper,  “ On 
the  Mazer,”  in  which  he  gave  a history  of 
the  different  examples  known,  and  some 
of  which  had  been  described  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Association.  A paper  by  Mr. 
F.  J.Baigent,  “ On  the  Lymerston  Family, 
and  the  Establishment  of  the  Tichborne 
Dole,”  was  read,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  occupied  in  reading  the  second 
portion  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  paper 
“ On  Etruscan  Tombs.”  A third  and 
the  concluding  part,  “ On  the  Etruscan 
Vases,”  will  be  read  at  the  next  meeting. 


SURREY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Oct.  30.  A special  general  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  at  St.  Olave’s  Branch 
School. house  in  Southwark  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  publication  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions ; wlien  it  was  determined  to  devote 
7-3/.  from  the  Society’s  invested  funds  for 
that  purpose,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
book  w'ithout  further  delay. 

George  R,  Corner,  esq.  F.S.A.  read  a 
paper  on  llorslyclown,  a terra  incognita, 
of  which  but  very  scanty  and  imperfect 
notices  are  found  in  any  local  history  or 
topographical  work.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a neighbourhood  now  so 
crowded  with  wharfs  and  warehouses,  gran- 
aries and  factories,  mills,  breweries  and 
places  of  business  of  all  kinds,  and  where 
the  busy  hum  of  men  at  work  like  bees  in 
a hive  is  incessant,  can  have  been,  not 
many  centuries  since,  a region  of  fields 
and  meadows,  pastures  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  with  pleasant  houses  and  gardens, 
shady  lanes  where  lovers  might  wander 
(not  unseen),  clear  streams  with  stately 
swans,  and  cool  walks  by  the  river  side. 
Yet  such  was  the  case  ; and  the  way  from 
London  Bridge  to  llorslydown  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  mansions  of  men  of  mark 
and  consequence,  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
men  of  military  renown,  and  w'ealthy  citi- 
zens. First,  in  St.  Olave’s-street,  oppo- 
site to  the  church,  was  the  London  resi- 
dence of  the  Priors  of  Lewes.  Adjoining 
to  the  church  on  the  east  side,  where 
Chamberlain's  wharf  now  stands,  wms  the 
house  of  the  Priors  of  St.  Augustine  at 
Canterbury  ; next  to  which  was  the  Bridge 
House;  and  a little  further  eastward  was 
tlie  house  of  the  Abbats  of  Battle  in 
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Sussex,  with  pleasant  gardens  and  a clear 
stream  (now  a black  and  foetid  sewer), 
flowing  down  Mill-lane  and  turning  the 
Abbat’s  Mill  at  Battle  Bridge  Stairs.  On 
this  stream  were  swans,  and  it  flowed 
under  a bridge  (over  which  the  road  was 
continued  to  Bermondsey  and  Horsly- 
down),  from  the  Manor  of  the  Maze,  tlie 
seat  of  Sir  William  Burcestre  or  Bourchier, 
who  died  there  in  1407,  and  Sir  John  Bur- 
cestre, who  died  there  in  1466,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Olave’s  ; and  afterwards  of 
Sir  Roger  Copley.  The  site  is  now  known 
by  the  not  very  pleasant  name  of  Maze 
Pond.  From  the  corner  of  Bermondsey- 
street  to  Horselydown  was  formerly  called 
Horslydown-lane ; and  here  on  the  west 
side  of  Stoney-lane,  which  was  once  a Ro- 
man road  leading  to  the  trajectus  or  ferry 
over  the  river  to  the  Tower  (as  Stoney- 
street,  in  St.  Saviour’s,  was  a similar  Ro- 
man road  leading  to  the  ferry  to  Dow- 
gate,)  was  the  mansion  of  Sir  John  Fas- 
tolfe,  who  fought  at  Agincourt,  and  was 
Governor  of  Normandy.  He  died  at  his 
castle  of  Caistor,  in  Norfolk,  in  1460,  at 
the  age  of  81  years. 

During  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade 
in  1450,  Sir  John  Fastolfe  furnished  his 
place  in  Southwark  with  the  old  soldiers 
of  Normandy,  and  habiliments  of  war,  to 
defend  himself  against  the  rebels  ; but 
having  scut  an  emissary  to  them  at  Black- 
heath,  the  man  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
narrowly  escaped  execution  as  a spy. 
They  brought  him  however  with  them  iuto 
Soutluvark,  and  sent  him  to  Sir  John, 
whom  he  advised  to  put  away  all  his 
habiliments  of  war  and  the  old  soldiers, 
and  so  he  did,  and  went  himself  to  the 
Tower  with  all  his  household.  He  was, 
however,  in  danger  fro.m  both  parties,  for 
Jack  Cade  would  have  burned  his  house, 
and  he  was  likely  to  be  impeached  for 
treason  for  retiring  to  the  Tower,  instead 
of  resisting  and  attacking  the  rebels,  which 
probably  he  had  not  force  enough  to  at- 
tempt, as  they  had  entire  possession  of 
the  borough. 

Further  east,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Tower  of  Louclon,  was  “ The  Rosary.” 
This  belonged  to  the  family  of  Dunlegh, 
who  appear  to  have  been  of  some  con- 
sequence in  Southwark  at  an  early  period. 
Richard  Dunlegh  was  returned  to  the 
Parliament  held  at  York,  26th  Edw.  1.  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  so  v/as  Henry  le  Dun- 
legh to  the  Parliament  held  at  Lincoln,  in 
the  28th  Edw.  1. 

Still  further  eastward,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  was  the  Liberty  of  St.  John. 
The  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  held  in  1 Edw.  I.  three  water- 
mills, three  acres  of  land,  one  acre  of 
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meadow,  and  20  acres  of  pasture,  at 
Horsedowne,  in  Southwark;  which'  in  7 
Edw.  III.  Francis  de  Bachenie  held  for 
the  term  of  his  life,  on  the  demise  of 
brother  Thomas  le  Archer,  late  Prior. 
Courts  were  held  for  this  manor  down  to 
a period  comparatively  recent.  Messrs, 
Courage’s  Brewery  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  miil  and  manor  house,  and  in  a lease 
from  Sir  William  Abdy  to  Mr.  Donaldson, 
dated  in  1803,  there  was  an  exception  of 
the  hall  of  the  Mill-house,  Court-house, 
or  Manor-house,  to  hold  a Court  once  or 
oftener  in  every  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  St.  John’s  mill  was  in  the 
tenure  of  Hugh  Eglesfield,  by  virtue  of  a 
lease  granted  by  the  Prior  of  St.  John  to 
Christopher  Craven,  for  GO  years  from 
Midsummer  23  Hen.  VIII.  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  8/,  It  was  sold  by  the  king  in  his 
36th  year,  to  John  Eyre.  The  estate  has 
for  many  years  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Sir  William  Abdy,  Bart,  having  come  to 
them  from  the  families  of  Gainsford  and 
Thomas,  whose  names  are  commemorated 
in  Gainsford-street  and  Thomas-street, 
^lad  Thames  is  a narrow  street,  running 
along  the  w’aterside.  through  the  ancient 
liberty  of  St.  John, from  Pickle  Herring  to 
Dockhead. 

Horslydown  was  a large  field  anciently 
used  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  for 
pasturing  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  was 
called  Horsedown  or  Horseydown,  It  was 
liart  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of 
Bermondsey,  and  is  within  the  lordship  or 
manor  of  Southwark  surrendered  to  king 
Henry  VI IL  witli  the  other  pi>5sessions  of 
the  abbey,  in  1.337.  This  manor  is  now 
calleil  the  Great  Liherry  klanor,  and  is 
one  of  the  three  manors  of  Southwark 
belonging  to  the  cor[)oration  of  Loudon, 
king  Edward  VI.  hiving  granted  this 
manor,  with  the  manor  or  lordship  of 
Southwark  (now  called  the  King’s  manor, 
and  formerly  belonging  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury), to  the  city  of  London,  by  charter 
of  I Edw.  VI.  Horseydown  was  probably 
the  common  of  the  Great  Liberty  Manor. 

After  the  surrerider  to  Henry  'i  lll, 
Horseydown  became  the  property  of  .Sir 
Roger  Copley,  of  (T  itton,  Surrey,  and  tlie 
Maze  in  .‘<outliwark,  of  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Adam  Beeston,  Henry  Good- 
yere,  and  Hugh  Eglisfeilde,  three  inhabi- 
tants of  tlie  parish  of  Sc.  Olave,  and  was 
assured  to  them  by  a fine  levied  to  them 
by  Sir  Rotrer  Copley  and  Dame  Elizalietli 
his  wife,  in  -Ul  Him.  VIII.  The  parish  of 
St.  Olave  came  into  possession  of  Horsey- 
down in  lo.')?,  under  a lease  which  the 
said  Hugh  Eglisfeilde  had  purchased  of  one 
Robert  Warren,  and  which  the  jiarish 
purchased  of  lura,  for  201.  and  twelve 
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pence  (the  sum  he  had  paid  to  Warren  for 
it),  and  the  grazingof  two  kine  in  Horse- 
down  for  his  life.  (Minutes  of  Vestry,  5 
Mar.  1552.)  A Free  Grammar  School 
was  founded  by  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Olave’s,  Southwark,  in  1561,  and  was  in- 
corporated by  charter  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, dated  26  July,  1571  (for  the  history 
of  which  see  the  .5th  volume  of  our  present 
series,  p.  137,  and  the  Collectanea  Topog. 
5c  Geneal.  vol.  v.  p.  18.) 

The  freehold  of  Horseydown  having  be- 
come vested  solely  in  Hugh  Eglisfeild 
as  the  surviving  joint  tenant,  it  de- 
scended to  his  son  Christopher  Eglisfeild, 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  gentleman,  who  by  deed 
dated  2'Jth  Dec.  1581,  conveyed  Horsey- 
down to  the  Governors  of  St.  Olave’s 
Grammar  School,  to  whom  it  still  belongs  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  I'emarkable  instances 
of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of 
property  in  the  metropolis,  that  this  piece 
of  land,  which  was  then  let  to  farm  to  one 
Aldertou,  who  collected  the  weekly  pay- 
ments for  pasturage,  and  paid  for  it  a 
rental  of  6/.  per  annum,  now  produces  to 
the  Governors  for  the  use  of  the  school  an 
annual  income  exceeding  3,000/. 

Mr.  Corner  then  directed  attention  to 
a copy  which  he  exhibited  of  the  curious 
picture  of  a distant  view  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  taken  from  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield.  A 
brief  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  our 
magazine  for  July  18.54,  p.  55.  Mr.  Corner 
now  proceeded  to  explain  and  illustrate  it 
more  at  length  ; for  which  purpose  lie  had 
collected  many  intere.-ting  particnlar.s,  and 
was  materially  as.sisicd  by  a m.ip  of  llor'^ey- 
down,  made  in  154G.  wliieh  is  preserved  by 
the  Governors  of  .St.  Ohivc's  .School,  The 
picture  represents  a fair  or  festival  in  1590, 
as  a}ipears  from  the  date  on  tlie  copy  be- 
longing to  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It 
is  not  known  whether  Southwark  fair  were 
ever  held  on  Horseydown,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  observation  that,  when  the  Down  came 
to  be  built  on,  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 7th  century,  the  principal  street  across  it 
from  west  to  east,  and  in  the  line  of  fore- 
ground represented  in  the  jiieture,  was  and 
is  to  the  present  day  called  Fair-street ; 
and  a street  or  lane  of  houses  running 
from  north  to  south,  near  to  Dockhead, 
is  called  Three  Oak-lane,  traditionally  from 
three  oaks  formerly  standing  there.  The 
iree-o'ershadowed  hostelry  where  the  feast 
is  being  prepared  in  the  picture  may  indi- 
cate this  spot.  Ill  Evelyn’s  time,  however, 
(Diary,  loth  Sept.  1660,)  the  fair  appears 
to  have  been  held  at  St.  Margaret’s-hill  in 
the  borough,  for  he  calls  it  Sc.  Margaret’s 
fair ; and  it  continued  to  he  held  between  St. 
Margaret's-lnll  and  St.  George’s  Church, 
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until  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  in  1762. 

The  costume  of  the  figures  in  the  picture 
is  very  Flemish.  The  principal  figure  is 
evidently  a man  of  worship,  for  whom  and 
his  company  a feast  is  preparing  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  hostelry,  while  the  table  is 
laid  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  which  is 
decorated  with  boughs  and  gaily-coloured 
ribbons. 

1 1 may  be  Henry  Leke,  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  school,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
a brewer  here ; or  Vassal  Webling,  who, 
as  well  as  Leke  the  elder,  was  a Fleming 
and  a brewer,  both  of  them  having  come 
into  this  country  from  the  Netherlands, 
with  thousands  of  their  country  people,  to 
avoid  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
under  the  Duke  of  Alva.  These  Flemings 
settled  in  great  numbers  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Olave,  Southwark,  which  comprised 
Horseydown,  and  from  them  a place  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Olave’s  Church  was  called 
“ The  Burgundy,”  and  a churchyard  close 
by  was  called  the  Flemish  churchyard. 

Vassal  Webling  or  Weblincke  dwelt  hard 
by  Horseydown,  having  become  possessed 
of  the  house  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  called 
Fastolf-piace.  Webling  was  a man  of  some 
consequence,  and  bore  for  his  arms,  Azure 
a saltire  flory,  and  in  chief  a griffin  passant. 
He  was  afterwards  of  Barking,  Essex,  and 
died  in  IGII;  and,  being  seised  of  103 
messuages,  and  two  wharfs,  in  tlie  i)arish 
of  St.  Olave,  called  Fastall- place,  by  his 
will,  dated  30th  October,  8 James  I.,  he 
gave  4/.  a-year  thereout  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Free  School  of  St.  Olave’s, 
Southwark,  and  lOs.  to  some  learned 
preaclier  for  an  annual  sermon. 

Or  it  m.ay  be  Ricliard  Hutton,  armorer, 
and  an  alderman  of  London,  who  repre- 
sented Southwark  in  Parliament  from  the 
27 til  to  the  39tb  Elizabeth;  or  William 
Willson,  who  was  member  for  the  borough 
in  .Ith  and  14th  Elizabeth  ; or  Olilf  Burr, 
who  represented  the  borough  in  the  17th, 
all  of  them  inhabitants  of  St.  Olave’s. 
Whoever  it  is,  he  appears  to  be  a man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  a Flemish  cast  of 
countenance  ; and  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
comely  dame,  probably  bis  wife,  and  by 
two  elderly  women,  and  followed  by  a boy 
and  girl  with  a greyhound,  and  a servant 
carrying  an  infant,  and  a serving-man  with 
sword  and  buckler. 

The  citizen  in  his  long  furred  gown, 
accompanied  by  a smartly  dressed  female, 
crossing  behind  the  principal  party,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  This  may  be  John 
Eston,  esq.  steward  of  Southwark.  The 
gay  trio  behind  them  are  also  remarkable 
objects  in  the  picture.  The  minister  accom- 
panying a lady  is  probably  Anthony  Bushe, 
parson  of  the  parish.  The  hawking  party 


behind  shows  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southwark  was  at  that  period  sufficiently 
open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport.  A 
flagstaff  or  maypole  in  the  left  back-ground 
is  also  noticeable,  as  well  as  the  unfinished 
vessel,  under  a shed  at  the  river  side,  and 
an  unfortunate  individual  in  the  stocks. 

Two  young  women  and  two  serving-men 
are  bearing  large  brass  dishes  for  the 
coming  feast,  while  in  the  right  fore- 
ground a party  of  five  are  dancing  to  the 
minstrelsy  of  three  musicians  seated  under 
a tree.  A party  is  approaching  from  the 
right  headed  by  another  minister,  who 
may  be  Mr.  Bond,  minister  of  the  parish, 
and  one  of  the  first  governors  of  the  school 
nominated  in  the  charter.  Mr.  Corner 
thinks,  however,  that  it  is  probable  it 
may  represent  a much  more  noted  man, 
namely,  the  celebrated  Robert  Browne,  a 
Puritan  minister,  and  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Brownists,  who  was  schoolmaster  of  St. 
Olave’s  Grammar  School  from  1586  till 
1591,  He  was  connected  by  family  ties 
with  Lord  Burghley,  who  protected  him  in 
the  various  difficulties  and  dangers  into 
which  he  was  frequently  led  by  his  ardent 
zeal,  and  that  circumstance  may  account 
for  this  picture  being  preserved  at  Hat- 
field, which  was  built  by  Robert  Cecil), 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  second  son  of  Lord 
Burghley. 

Behind  the  musicians  are  two  figures 
which  deserve  some  attention.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  foremost  is  much  that  of 
the  portraits  of  Shakspere,  aud  the  head 
behind  him  is  not  unlike  those  of  Ben 
Jonson.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability 
in  the  idea  of  our  two  great  dramatists 
being  present  at  such  a fete,  as  Shakspere 
lived  at  St.  Saviour’s,  and  is  very  likely  to 
have  been  invited  to  a festival  like  this  in 
the  adjoining  parish. 

Messrs.  xVllen,  Snooke,  and  Stock  exhi- 
bited drawings  of  the  exterior  aud  interior 
of  the  old  Artillery  Hall  of  the  Southwark 
Train  Bands.  This  building,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  workhouse  in  Parish- 
street,  w'as  pulled  down  about  twenty  years 
since.  It  was  erected  in  1639,  wdien  the 
governors  of  the  school  granted  a lease  to 
Cornelius  Cooke  and  others,  of  a piece  of 
ground  forming  part  of  Horseydown,  and 
inclosed  with  a brick  wall,  to  be  employed 
for  a Martial  Yard,  in  which  tiie  Artillery 
Hall  was  built.  In  1665  the  governors 
granted  a lease  to  the  churchwardens  of 
part  of  the  Martial  Yard  for  500  years  for 
a burial  ground,  but  they  reserved  all  the 
ground  whereon  the  Artillery  House  then 
stood,  and  all  the  herbage  of  the  ground, 
and  also  liberty  for  the  militia  or  trained 
bands  of  the  borough  of  Southw^ark,  and 
also  his  Majesty’s  military  forces, to  muster 
and  exercise  arms  upon  the  said  ground. 
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The  election  for  Southwark  was  held  at 
the  Artillery  Hall  in  1680;  and- at  the  fol- 
lowing sessions,  then  held  at  the  Bridge- 
house,  Slingsby  Bethell,  esq.  sheriff  of 
London,  who  had  been  a losing  candidate 
at  the  election,  was  indicted  for  and  con- 
victed of  an  assault  on  Robert  Mason,  a 
waterman,  from  Lambeth,  who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  hall  with  others, 
and  obstructing  Mr.  Bethell’s  friends. 
Mr.  Bethell  was  fined  five  marks. 

In  the  year  172.^  the  Artillery  Hall  was 
converted  by  the  governors  into  a work- 
house  for  the  parish;  and  in  1736,  the 
parish  church  of  St.  John,  Horslydown 
(one  of  the  new  churches  built  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne),  was 
erected  on  part  of  the  Martial  Yard. 

Mr.  Corner  afterwards  read  a portion 
of  some  curious  ancient  wills  of  persons 
residing  in  Southwark,  Kingston,  and 
otlier  places  in  Surrey,  temp.  Henry  VII. 
and  VIII.  furnished  by  Miss  Julia  Bock- 
ett,  of  Reading,  from  copies  made  by  her 
grandfather,  many  years  since,  of  the 
originals  in  Kingston  church. 

The  party  then  inspected  the  church  of 
St.  Saviour’s  in  Southwark,  guided  by 
George  Gwdlt,  esq,  F.S.A.  and  the  Rev. 
C.  Bowtell,  M.A.  who  gave  expla:iatioQs 
of  its  architecture  and  most  interesting 
monuaicuts. 
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Dec.  o.  Mr.  Thomas  Gray  presented 
a coin  of  Nerva,  found  in  the  Castlegarth, 
in  clearing  the  site  of  the  new'  street  from 
St.  Nicholas-squarc  to  tlie  High  Level 
Bridge. 

The  f.'liairman  announced  tiuit  the  late 
M illiam  Brown,  one  of  the  great  lumina- 
ries of  scientific  and  [iractical  mining,  liav- 
ing  left  behind  him  all  the  plans  and 
jiapers  relating  to  the  Vv’aiker  winning, 
the  first  colliery  that  was  establislied  be- 
low Tyne  Bridge,  and  these  plans  and 
papers  being  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
grandson,  Sir.  Dixon  Dixon,  it  was  Mr, 
Dixon's  intention  to  deposit  them  witli 
this  society,  on  condition  that  all  persons 
intere:-ti..d  in  coal-mining  might  have  ac- 
cess to  them  in  tlie  Castle.  Mr.  Dixon 
Dixon  saiil,  he  would  take  care  that  tlmy 
were  on  t!ic  table  at  the  next  meeting  ; 
with  also  four  folio  volumes  relating  to 
other  collieries,  and  a medal  presented  to 
hi.'  grandfather  on  the  winning  of  coal  at 
V'alker. 

Dr.  Bruce  read  a paper  on  the  recent  ex- 
plorations at  Bretnenium  on  the  Roman 
Wall,  carried  on  during  the  summer  at  the 
instance  of  tl»e  society.  Tliis  .station  was 
jir  liialdy  ilesig.acd  to  gnartl  the  Watliiig- 
sl!  vt  in  its  passage  across  the  river  Rede, 
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and  in  its  course  northwards  along  the 
mountain  pass  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flow's  the  Sills  burn.  The  advantages  of  its 
position  are  well  shown  in  Mr.  M‘Lauch- 
lan’s  accurate  and  beautiful  survey,  exe- 
cuted at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. The  station  stands  on  a knoll  at 
an  elevation  of  .950  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Outside  the  walls  there  has  been 
an  earthern  rampart,  with  a corresponding 
moat.  On  the  east  and  south,  on  account 
of  the  greater  liability  to  attack,  the  ram- 
part and  fosse  are  threefold — ^as  may  still 
be  plainly  seen.  The  area  of  the  station, 
including  the  walls,  is  4 a.  2 R.  33  P.  In 
form  it  is  nearly  square,  with  rounded 
corners.  The  walls  are  of  well-dressed 
freestone,  and  without  bonding  tiles,  but 
w itli  an  occasional  layer  of  thin  slate  stones 
between  the  courses.  The  western  wall 
still  stands  9 or  10  feet  above  its  founda- 
tions ; and  of  the  east  wall,  which  has 
suft'ered  most,  t'Ue  foundations  yet  remain 
ill  a perfect  state.  The  walls  bear  marks 
of  repair  suhseepaent  to  their  original  for- 
mation. The  south  wall,  near  its  middle, 
is  16^-  feet  thick — -the  general  thickness  of 
the  curtain  wail — though  one  portion  of 
tlie  western  is  considerably  more.  The 
wall  is  not  of  solid  masonry  throughout. 
Inside,  there  is  a mass  of  well-puddied 
clay,  4 feet  thick  at  a yard  above  the 
foundation.  To  what  height  it  was  carried 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  probably  it  died 
out  before  the  wall  attained  its  full  alti- 
tude. The  clay  is  not  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  the  outer  masonry  being 
three  feet  tliicker  than  the  inner.  No 
other  stations  on  the  Roman  Wall  at  all 
ap^iroach  that  of  Bremenium  in  the  thick- 
nes.s  of  its  walls — those  of  Cilurnum  and 
Araboglanna  being  but  5 feet,  and  those  of 
Borcovicus  about  8 or  9.  Remains  of  the 
four  gates  of  the  station  exist— the  we^f 
gate  being  perfect  as  high  as  the  Mrs*' 
springer  of  the  arch  which  covered  it.  In 
the  tldckness  of  the  south  wall,  opening 
inwardly,  a small,  well-built,  unique  cham- 
ber exists,  about  8 feet  square,  to  which 
the  excavators  gave  tlie  name  of  “ the 
prison.”  The  debris  o(  tliis  chamber  sug- 
gests successive  fires — fires  in  clearing  the 
crigiaal  site— fires  afterwards  occurring  to 
the  station.  The  top  layer  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  diary  kept  by  the  careful  and 
zealous  superintendent  of  the  excavators, 
Mr.  E.  Aliiburn,)  is  composed  of  soil, 
stones,  and  lime.  Halfway  down,  the  re- 
mains of  fire  occur  among  the  materials. 
Below  these  charred  remains,  and  on  a 
level  witli  a scarceraent  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  chamber,  is  a layer  of  grey  slates,  some 
of  which  have  holes  through  them.  Below 
the  slates  there  is  again  burnt  matter,  in 
some  places  a foot  thick.  Next,  a bed  of 
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lime  a foot  thick  ; and  between  that  and  the 
earth  about  three  inches  of  burnt  ashes,  of 
a lighter  brown  than  the  superincumbent 
layers  (which  are  nearly  black),  and  re- 
sembling burnt  heath  or  brushwood,  mixed 
with  small  pieces  of  charcoal.  Inter- 
mingled with  all  the  other  rubbish  are  great 
quantities  of  bones,  possibly  the  refuse  of 
meals.  Passing  over  many  other  details, 
we  come  to  the  supposed  hallintarium  of 
the  station,  with  the  accumulation  of 
“ sling  stones,”  used  for  defence  by  the 
Roman  “ ballast-heavers.”  Two  inscrip- 
tions, found  at  Bremenium,  make  mention 
of  a ballistariv.m.  Outside  the  station 
there  is  a camp,  with  inner  fort,  which 
may  have  been  used  as  a summer  resi- 
dence. The  interior  of  the  station  has 
been  covered  with  buildings,  mostly  small, 
and  very  closely  packed  together.  The 
main  streets  vary  in  width  from  I4i  feet  to 
10,  the  subsidiary  ways  being  usually  less 
than  3.  The  houses  have  walls  from  2 to 
4 feet  thick.  Window  glass  has  been 
found,  but  in  small  quantity.  One  main 
street  has  run  from  the  east  gate  to  the 
west : — another  from  the  north  to  the 
south.  The  other  streets  run  parallel  with 
them.  This  was  the  original  plan  of  the 
station,  but  it  had  been  interfered  with  by 
later  erections,  the  streets  being  of  two  or 
three  periods.  The  city  has  been  devas- 
tated at  intervals,  and  reconstructed  with 
evident  baste.  Everywhere,  at  least  two 
sets  of  foundations  have  been  found,  and 
two  paved  ways,  with  ruins  between. 
There  are  the  remains  of  several  tanks  or 
reservoirs,  one  only  of  which  has  been 
found  with  a conduit.  There  have  been 
footpaths  in  the  station,  theilagsof  which 
are  well  worn  ; as,  also,  are  the  thresholds 
of  many  of  the  Imuses.  There  is  an  open 
market  place,  with  appearances  indicating 
that  it  had  a piazza.  The  station  iuis  been 
sewered,  and  also  supplied  with  water  by 
stone  gutters.  Among  the  relics  found 
were  90  or  100  coins,  (on  which  Mr.  Clay- 
ton is  herafler  to  repoit)  ; a pellet  of  lead 
weighing  about  lOlbs. ; several  bells,  one 
with  its  tongue  adliering  to  its  side;  spoons, 
tweezers,  tibirUe,  sandal  soles,  spear  and 
arrow  heads,  writing  tablets,  keys,  rings, 
hoops,  whetstones,  a pack  and  trowel, 
bullet  moulds,  beads,  nails,  jet  pins  and 
rings,  beads,  pottery,  Samian  and  Caistor 
ware,  glass  of  various  degrees  of  parity, 
iron  slag,  scoriae  suggesting  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  in  Britain,  apparent  remains 
of  a pottery,  jierforated  stones  (for  dis- 
taffs fragments  of  amphorae,  several 
specimens  of  inortaria  (used  for  the  tritu- 
ration aud  maceration  of  grain),  with  in- 
numerable other  remnants  of  Rome,  have 
been  found.  Do  these  pipe  bowls,  lying 
among  the  excavated  remains,  (asked  Dr. 
• Bruce,)  belong  to  the  Eternal  City,  and 


raise  the  presumption  that  the  Romans 
w'ere  smokers  ^ This  half  of  a knife  must 
date  from  Sheffield  ; and  this  cannon  ball 
cannot  be  Roman.  Who  shall  clear  away 
these  perplexities  ? The"  animal  remains 
are  pronounced  by  Dr.  Embledon  to  be 
those  of  the  ox  (a  small  species),  deer, 
sheep,  pig,  rat,  badger,  dog  (apparently  a 
mastiff  or  large  bull-terrier),  and  fox  (or, 
if  not  a fox,  a sharp-nosed  dog).  The 
shank  bone  and  the  horn  of  an  ox  have 
been  fashioned  into  implements.  The 
oyster  shells,  though  rifled  by  the  Romans, 
are  “ natives.” 

RF.CENT  DISCOVERIF.S  AT  FIERSEBRIDGE 
AND  CARLEHURV,  CO.  DURH.XM. 

During  the  railway  oj)erations  in  the 
township.s  of  Piersebridge  and  Carlebury 
several  humrm  skeletons  have  been  ex- 
humed. The  first  was  found  a little  to 
the  west  of  the  turnpike-road  in  the  month 
of  April,  IS-ao;  and  in.  May  two  others 
w'ere  laid  bare  at  a very  short  distance 
from  the  former  ; one  of  which  was  blended 
with  the  bones  of  a horse,  and,  judging 
from  the  short  stiff  horn.s  of  the  animal, 
those  of  a voung  bullock.  Doubtless 
these  animals  had  been  slain  at  the  period 
of  the  interment.  In  the  third  grave,  the 
workmen  found  a couple  of  lathe-turned 
vessels  on.  the  breast,  as  they  said,  of  the 
skeleton. 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  railway  contractor, 
into  the  hands  of  whose  sou  the  two  ves- 
sels (along  with  the  skull)  fell,  informed 
me  that  one  of  them  was  of  rather  unusual 
form,  being  of  equal  ])roportiou  from  bot- 
tom to  top  ; the  other,  of  the  customary 
form,  had  a sort  of  lip  formed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  thumb  in  the  clay  while 
in  a soft  state.  This  latter  had  evidently 
coataineJ  the  wine  used  at  the  feast  or 
libation  in  honou,-  of  the  deceased.  Both 
vessels  were  sun-dried. 

In  vSeptember,  during  the  excavations 
in  the  townsidp  of  Ckirlebury,  and  about 
one  huudred  yards  or  so  to  the  east  of  the 
station,  other  six  human  skeletons  were 
disinterred.  M'ith  one  of  the  bodies 
(buried  north  and  south)  the  remains  of  a 
horse  w'ere  al-o  found,  which  had  been 
buried  alongside  those  of  its  master.  This 
grave  was  nearly  rive  feet  iu  depth:  the 
others  avcragitig  three  feet.  Around  the 
neck  of  another  of  the  above  skeletons,  a 
torque,  or  ring,  nearly  four  inches  aud 
three  quarters  iu  diameter,  formed  of 
plain  copper  wire,  of  uniform  thickness, 
was  discovered  ; tire  two  ends  of  which 
are  double  for  about  an  inch  and  a half, 
and  are  then  each  twisted  separately  round 
ihc  circlet  inane  it  aud  workmanlike  man- 
ner. A curious  coating,  or  iucrustation, 
shewing  verdigris  beneath,  still  covers  the 
greater  portion  of  the  relic,  which  gives  it 
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Somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been 
enamelled.  Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  mode  of  fastening,  it  had  evidently 
been  worn  permanently,  perhaps  as  a 
token  of  servitude.  Also,  in  the  same 
grave,  two  thin  pieces  of  brass  were  found, 
which  had  formed  portions  of  a second 
circlet,  and  still  exhibiting  evidence  of 
slight  ornamentation.  The  breadth  of 
these  relics  is  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
and  the  length  six  inches  ; but  it  had 
doubtless  been  much  longer  when  perfect. 
These  may  be  portions  of  an  armlet. 

Also,  in  the  current  year,  were  taken 
out  of  a warrior’s  grave  at  Piersebridge 
a spear-head,  and  six  or  eight  nails  and 
nail-heads,  which  had  doubtless  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  wooden  coffin, 
portions  of  which  still  adhered  to  the  nails 
in  an  oxidised  state  ; also  several  frag- 
ments of  two  vessels,  placed  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  body,  formed  of  a very  line 
red  clay,  coloured  black  both  externally 
and  internally,  and  bearing,  even  still,  a 
tolerable  polish.  Fragments  of  the  same 
kind  of  fictile  ware  are  very  common  at 
Piersebridge,  but  no  other  instance  is 
known  of  its  having  been  met  with  in 
graves  at  that  place.  The  bOily  lay  east 
and  west,  and  therefore  was  not  Roman  ; 
their  usage  being  to  inter  north  and  south. 
The  above  grave  was  situate  to  the  north- 
west, and  somewhat  superincurahent  on 
the  cairn  of  stones  formed  over  the  place 
where  the  leaden  coffin,  with  its  ponder- 
ous casing  of  squared  blocks  of  roughly- 
w'rought  sandstone,  was  primarily  exposed 
in  A.D.  1771,  by  the  awful  tiood  which 
occurred  in  t’nat  year.  M.  A,  D. 


run  ri'in.s  of  si  -a. 

.\t  the  meeting  of  the  Ruyil  Soi;ii.ty  of 
Literature  held  on  t!ic  2Hth  Nov.,  a com- 
munication was  read  from  K.  Loftus, 
esq.,  on  the  Excavation^  under' aken  by 
him  in  the  Ruins  of  Susa,  in  18al-2. 
Peculiar  interest  has  from  time  immemo- 
rial attaclied  to  the  great  mounds  at  Susa, 
as  the  site  of  the  Shu'^han  of  (iucen  Esther 
and  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  cam- 
paigns and  conqae>ts  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Many  travellers  have  visited  them, 
and  among  them  S.r  Robert  Gordon,  Mr. 
McDonald  Kinn-ir,  and  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son  ; but  no  one  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  subject  these  mounds  to  the  systematic 
investigation  pursued  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
the  similar  oTies  at  Nineveh.  At  length, 
in  18.51,  Mr.  Loftus,  who  was  attached  as 
geologist  to  the  commission  for  settling 
the  boundaries  of  Turkey  and  Pers'a, 
under  Colonel  (now  Major-General)  M'il- 
liams,  C.B.,  was  permitted  by  that  officer 
to  superintend  the  excavations  which  Co 
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lonel  Rawlinson  had  been  authorised  by 
the  British  Government  to  undertake  at 
Susa  at  the  public  expense  ; and  he  ac- 
cordingly commenced,  under  that  officer’s 
directions,  a series  of  excavations  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a 
vast  building  343  feet  in  length,  and  244 
feet  in  depth,  and  consisting  of  a central 
square  of  thirty-six  columns  with  square 
bases,  flanked  on  the  west,  north,  and  east 
by  a similar  number  with  bell-shaped 
bases,  the  latter  being  arranged  in  groups 
of  twelves,  or  in  double  rows  containing 
six  each.  The  plan  and  measurements 
of  the  colonnade  agree  completely  with 
those  of  the  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes  at  Per- 
sepolis  ; and  there  are  good  grounds  for 
supposing  that  both  edifices  were  designed 
(thougli  not  finished)  by  the  same  archi- 
tect. On  the  bases  of  more  than  one  of 
the  pedestals  were  found  trilingual  inscrip- 
tions in  t'ne  cuneiform  character,  in  which 
the  names  of  Artaxerxes,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes,  have  been  read.  On  the  edge  of 
the  mound,  and  only  just  under  the  sur- 
face soil,  was  found  a collection  of  Cufic 
coins,  many  of  which,  from  the  sharpness 
of  their  preservation,  could  hardly  have 
been  in  circulation.  Besides  the  colon- 
nade mound,  IMr.  Loftus  excavated  parts 
of  other  mounds,  on  one  of  which  it  is 
j)robable  that  the  citadel  mentioned  by 
Arrian,  oriTinaily  stood  ; on  one  of  these, 
wliich  he  calls  the  central  platform,  IMr. 
Loftus  found  the  remains  of  other  build- 
ings, and  on  the  base  of  a column,  a Greek 
inscription,  recording  the  names  of  Py- 
thagoras the  sou  of  Aristarchus,  one  of  the 
royal  body-giiaril,  and  stating  that  Arre- 
ueides  was  governor  of  Susiana.  In  con- 
clusion it  may  remarked,  that  these  re- 
searches can  only  be  considered  as  a good 
commencement  of  a thorough  examina- 
tion of  these  enormous  mounds.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  and  much  deeper 
excavations  to  be  made,  ere  this  important 
work  can  be  completed.  At  the  end  of 
the  paper,  Colonel  Rawlinson  pointed  out 
the  great  value  of  the  Scythic-cuneiform 
records  which  had  been  discovered  by  iMr. 
Loftus,  as  the  sole  memorials  of  a dynasty 
of  whom  we  have  no  other  remains.  He 
stated  that,  as  vet,  these  inscriptions  had 
not  been  satisfactorily  read;  but  that  the 
people  to  wdiom  they  belonged  were  appa- 
rently connected  on  one  side  with  the 
Scythian,  on  the  other  by  the  Hamite 
tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  ot  the 
royal  names  found  at  Susa,  as  well  as 
on  many  monuments  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  Tirhak  ; the 
same  title  as  that  of  the  Ethiopian  prince. 
Tirhakah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Probably  the  head  quarters  of  the  real 
Cushites  was  at  Susa. 
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The  Crimei. — The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a despatch  received  from  Gene- 
ral Codrington : 

“ Sebastopol,  Dec.  2.— -The  enemy  con- 
tinue to  lire  occasionally,  and  heavily,  on 
parts  of  the  town.  They  must  have  ex- 
pended a considerable  quantity  of  valuable 
ammunition  without  causing  us  any  loss 
or  inconvenience.  The  winter  broke  upon 
us  suddenly  on  the  2Gth  and  27th  with 
snow,  and  has  varied  with  gales  and  rain  ; 
and  a very  deep  state  of  the  ground  has 
damaged  all  communications.  Constant 
presence  of  labourers  and  constant  atten- 
tion are  requisite,  and  are  being  given  to 
the  road,  which,  from  a peculiarity  of  soil 
and  condition,  was  worked  into  holes,  but 
which  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  army  and  its  sup- 
plies.” 

The  ‘ TnvaliJe  Russe  ’ publishes  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  from  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
dated  the  10th  Dec.  “ Everything  goes  on 
satisfactorily  in  the  Crimea.  On  the  8th 
of  December,  Col.  Oklobjlo,  with  a small 
jiortion  of  the  detachment  of  the  Upper 
Beibek,  crossed  the  raouii-  ihi  pass  which 
gives  access  to  the  valley  of  Baidar,  at- 
tacked the  advanced  post  of  the  enemy  at 
Ourkou.-ta  and  at  Baga,  and,  having  dis- 
lodged tliem  from  those  villages,  threw 
them  back  upon  the  Tchernaya.  Twenty 
prisoners  remained  in  our  hands.’’ 

The  same  transaction  is  thus  reported 
in  an  English  despatch  dated  Dec.  8, 
“ Between  two  and  three  thousand  infantry 
and  four  and  five  Iiundred  cavalry  have  at- 
tacked Baga,  Orkousta,  Skvaka.  After  an 
hoar’s  sharp  firing  the  enemy  beat  a re- 
treat, leaving  in  our  hands  about  thirty 
prisoners,  of  whom  two  are  officers,  be- 
sides killed  and  wounded,  the  number  of 
whom  is  unknown  at  present.  Our  loss 
is  insignificant.” 

The  Sea  of  Aznff. — A despatch  has  been 
received  from  Sir  E.  Lyons,  in  uhich  he 
incloses  a copy  of  a letter  from  Captain 
Sherard  Osborne,  of  the  Vesinmis,  dated 
the  21tli  ultimo.,  stating  that,  as  the  for- 
mation of  ice  had  commenced  in  the  Sea 
of  Azotf,  and  as  all  chance  of  neutral 
vessels  obtaining  cargoes  this  year  was  at 
an  end,  he  liad  witlidrawa  to  Kertch  witli 
the  squadron  under  his  orders,  after  as- 
suring himself  that  no  merchant  vessels 
remained  in  that  .sea. 

Afiia  Minor. — Kars  has  at  length  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians  after  a siege  of 
more  than  seven  months,  during  which  the 


garrison  received  no  supplies.  By  the 
month  of  October  they  were  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  in  November  in  a state  of 
famine.  Most  of  tlie  horses  were  eaten  ; 
each  man  received  a daily  ration  of  eighty 
drachms  only  (2.j0  grammes.)  The 
blockade  was  maintained  most  strictly  by 
the  Russians,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  place.  In  this  desperate  state  of 
things  General  IMouravieff  sent  in  a sum- 
mons on  the  Mth  of  November.  The 
General  sent  word  to  the  Mushir  and  to 
General  Williams  that  he  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  garri- 
son, and  that  he  oti’ered  it  an  honourable 
capitulation.  On  the  following  day  a 
council  of  war  was  held.  Opinions  were 
divided.  Gen.  Williams  reminded  the 
council  of  the  recent  official  letters  an- 
nouncing Selim  Pacha’s  arrival,  wdiicli 
might  probably  take  place  that  very  day 
or  the  day  after.  He  proposed  that  Gene- 
ral Mouravieff  should  be  asked  for  a 
respite  of  ten  days,  with  his  permission  to 
send  a courier  to  Erzeroum.  Captain  Tees'- 
d '.le,  with  a Turkish  officer  and  Ciiurchill 
the  interpreter,  were  sent  to  the  Russian 
ge.ieral’-s  iiead-quartcrs.  General  Mou- 
ravieff, who  knew  the  exact  state  of  things, 
did  nut  hesitate  to  grant  the  delay  and  the 
authorisation  required.  Captain  Thomp- 
son, provided  with  a pass,  was  sent  to 
Erzeroum.  On  his  journey  he  did  not 
meet  with  a single  Turkish  corps.  When 
he  was  about  nine  miles  from  Erzeroum 
he  fell  in  wiili  a Russian  corps  at  Hassau 
Kaleh.  On  arriving  at  Erzeroum,  Mr. 
Brandt,  the  English  consul,  acquainted 
him  with  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It 
w'as  now'  the  Idth;  Selim  Pacha  had  not 
moved;  his  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Dashi-Bazouks  or  volunteers,  w’ere  break- 
ing up.  Captain  Thompson  left  again  for 
Kars,  wiiere  lie  arrived  on  the  22nd.  On 
the  same  day,  the  Mushir  and  General 
Wil!iams>eut  a flag  of  truce  to  the  Russian 
camp,  and  a^ked  for  an  interview  with 
General  IMouravieff.  The  interview^  took 
place  on  Ri:  26th,  and  terminated  by  a 
capitulation.  General  Mouravieff  has  re- 
ported tliat  he  has  taken  in  the  town 
10,00U  prisoners,  of  wdiom  6,000  are 
Turkish  regulars,  and  130  cannon  with 
large  stores  of  ammunition. 

Telegraphic  repmrt-  have  been  received 
of  an  advance  by  Omar  Paciia  from  the 
banka  of  the  Ingot"-  in  the  direction  of 
Kutuis.  He  is  stai-.J  to  have  fought 
another  battle  (prob  ibiy  only  an  affair  of 
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outposts),  and  taken  the  town  of  Khoni, 
5 leagues  from  Kutais. 

Berlin. — The  recent  elections  have  re- 
sulted in  a Chamber  of  Deputies  of  ex- 
treme reactionary  views,  chiefly  in  conse- 
cpience  of  the  exertions  of  the  government 
influence.  The  constitution  is  about  to 
be  re-modelled  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  remains  of  the  “ democratic  and  so- 
cialist influences  of  1345.” 

Austria. — 'i’he  follow  ing  terms  of  peace 
are  reported  to  have  been  piroposed  by  the 
Austrian  Government  to  Russia  after  the 
assent  of  the  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments had  been  ascertained.  1.  The  libe- 
ration of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  exclusion 
from  its  waters  of  all  ships  of  war  of  all 
countries,  with  the  complete  dismantling 
of  ail  fortilications  on  the  coast.  2.  The 
reception  of  consuls  of  whatever  nation 
may  desire  to  establish  consulates  in  all 
the  ports  of  that  sea.  3.  The  cession  of 
Russia  of  such  portions  of  Bessarabia  as 
embrace  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  so  as 
to  place  the  navigation  of  the  lower  part 
of  that  river  once  more  under  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Porte.  4.  The  surreuder 
by  Russia  of  ail  claim  of  authority  in  the 
Daruibian  Principalities. 

On  the  12th  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
delivered  his  credentials  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  at  a special  audience  ac- 
corded to  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  late  concordat  has  produced  an  un- 
favourable iin])ressiou  in  Bohemia,  and  it 
is  thought  that  whole  communities  will  at 
no  distant  period  join  the  Protestant 
Church.  During  the  revolution  of  184S 
the  old  Hus;ite  si)irlt  showed  itself  in 
many  parts  of  Bohemia,  and  naiticulaily 
in  those  distidcts  in  which  no  German  is 
sj)okeii. 

Sweden. — A treaty  was  signed  at  Stock- 
holm on  Nov.  21,  1855,  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Fiance,  England,  and  Sweden, 
and  tlie  latiricatious  exchanged  on  the 
17th  Dec.  By  this  treaty  King  Oscar 
engages  not  cede  to  or  exchange  with 
Russia  any  territory  belonging  to  Sweden 
or  Norway  ; nor  to  grant  to  Russia  any 
rights  of  pasturageor  flsliery  upon  such  ter- 
ritory ; aud  to  communicate  to  tlie  french 
and  English  governments  any  proposal  or 
demand  by  Russia  for  any  .>50011  cession  or 
exchange:  the  English  and  Frencli  go- 
vernments engaging  on  their  part  to  fur- 
nish naval  and  military  assistance  to  Swe- 
den in  case  of  attempted  aggression  by 
Russia. 

This  treaty  has  been  mainly  induced  by 
the  attempts  of  Russia  for  m.my  years 
past  to  obtain  a fishing  station  in  the  bay 
of  Veranger,  which  possesses  the  great  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  Russian  ports  in  the 
northern  seas  of  being  free  from  ice  during 
the  whole  of  the  year.  This  bay  is  forty 
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miles  long  by  six  miles  wide,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Island  of  Skogeso,  where  a 
few  batteries  could  defy  a numerous  enemy. 
It  has  two  outlets,  is  only  fifty  miles  from 
the  present  Russian  boundary,  there  is  a 
depth  of  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms,  it 
abounds  in  fish,  and  affords  on  its  southern 
side  a secure  anchorage  for  any  number  of 
vessels.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  soon 
the  mere  fishing  station  which  Russia  de- 
mands would  grow  into  a military  and  naval 
arsenal,  calculated  to  overawe  Norway  and 
to  menace  the  shores  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Journal  de  SI.  Petershourg  pub- 
lishes an  Imperial  ukase,  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  authorising  him  to 
contract  a loan  of  fifty  millions  of  silver 
roubles,  on  the  following  conditions  : the 
loan  is  to  bear  interest  at  5 per  cent,  from 
the  1st  October  of  the  present  year.  The 
ji.iyment  of  the  interest  at  Hamburgh  and 
Amsterdam  will  be  at  a fixed  rate  of  ex- 
change : the  half-yearly  interest  on  a 500- 
rouble  note  to  be  at  St.  Petersburg  12 
roubles  50  copecks,  at  Hamburgh  26  marcs 
10s.  llpf.,  aud  at  Amsterdam  23  florins 
60  cent.  This  loan  J'.as  been  opened  at 
Hamburgh,  Berlin,  aud  Amsterdam  at  86 
(the  present  price  ot  the  ohl  Russian  5 per 
cent,  stock  being  above  96).  It  is  by  a 
recent  Act  of  Parliament  illegal  to  deal 
in  this  stock  in  England  during  the  war, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
Las  resolved  not  to  recognise  any  dealings 
in  a Russian  stock  issued  during  the  war 
at  any  future  time. 

The  Odessa  Imperial  Commercial  Bank 
has  suspended  its  cash  ])ayments. 

The  Pacific. — Two  French  frigates,  be- 
longing to  the  naval  expedition  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Kamtschatka,  took  possession  on 
the  3d  of  September,  in  the  name  of  the 
allied  powers,  of  the  islaml  of  Urup,  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  trade  in  the  Kurile 
Arcliipelago,  and  captured  there  a Russian 
cutter,  lailen  with  a rich  cargo  of  furs. 
The  Russian  name  of  the  island  has  been 
changed  to  that  of  Alliance.  The  French 
frigate  Sibylle,  of  50  gnus,  was  allowed 
to  enter  Okadadi  without  any  opposition, 
and  it  was  received  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner  by  the  local  authorities.  A Japa- 
nese temple  was  jilaced  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  captain  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  sick. 

India.— Oa  the  18th  of  October  the 
Metropolitan  of  India,  assisted  by  the 
Bishops  of  iMadras  and  Victoria,  under 
the  authority  of  a Commission  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  inconsequence 
of  the  Royal  warrant,  consecrated  at  Cal- 
cutta Dr.  M‘Dougal,  Bishop  of  Labuan. 
This  is  a memorabi-3  fact  in  our  ecclesias- 
tical annals,  as  the  first  consecration  of  a 
Prelate  of  the  English  Church  out  of 
England. 


Foreign  News. 
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His  Majesty  Victor-Emmanuel,  King  of 
Sardinia,  having  been  entertained  at  Paris 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  arrived  in 
this  country  on  a visit  to  Queen  Victoria 
on  Friday  the  30th  Nov.  He  landed  at 
Dover  at  8 a.m.  and  arrived  at  Windsor 
Castle  the  same  afternoon  at  i past  2. 
The  next  day  he  visited  the  Royal  Arsenal 
and  Garrison  of  Woolwich,  On  Sunday 
he  attended  divine  sei'vice  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sardinian  legation  in  Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields,  where  he  w^as  received  and  con- 
gratulated by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  On 
Monday  His  Majesty  visited  Portsmouth. 
On  Tuesday  he  went  in  state  to  Guildhall, 
to  receive  an  address  from  the  city  of 
London,  having  previously  held  a recep- 
tion at  Buckingham  Palace.  In  his  answer 
to  the  city  address  His  IMajesty  expressed 
himself  as  follows  ;• — 

“ The  reception  that  I meet  with  in  this 
ancient  land  of  constitutional  liberty,  of 
which  your  address  is  a confirmation,  is  to 
me  a proof  of  the  sympathy  inspired  by 
the  policy  I have  hitherto  pursued,  a 
policy  in  which  it  is  my  intention  con- 
stantly to  persevere.  The  close  alliance 
existing  between  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth,  is  honourable  alike  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  sovereigns  who  govern 
them,  and  to  the  character  of  their  i)eople. 
They  have  understood  how  prel'er:d)!e  is 


a mutually  advantageous  friendship  to 
ancient  and  ill-defined  rivalry.  This  alli- 
ance is  a new  fact  in  history,  and  is  the 
triumph  of  civilisation.  Notwithstanding 
the  misfortunes  which  have  weighed  upon 
my  kingdom,  I have  entered  into  this 
alliance,  because  the  House  of  Savoy  ever 
deemed  it  to  be  its  duty  to  draw  the  sword 
when  tlie  combat  was  for  justice  and  for 
independence.  If  the  forces  which  T bring 
to  the  allies  are  those  of  a state  not  vast, 
I bring  with  them,  nevertheless,  the  influ- 
ence of  a loyalty  never  doubted,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  valour  of  an  army  always 
faithful  to  the  banner  of  its  kings.  We 
cannot  lay  down  our  ariiis  until  an  honour- 
able, and  therefore  durable,  peace  lias  been 
secured.  This  we  shall  accomplish  by 
seeking  unanimously  the  triumph  of  true 
right,  and  the  just  desires  of  each  nation.” 

On  his  return  Llis  ^lajesty  visited  Lord 
Viscount  Palmerston.  Tiie  next  day  His 
Majesty  spent  the  morning  in  London. 
At  3 n.M,  a chapter  of  the  Garter  was 
held  in  Windsor  Castle,  at  which  His 
Majesty  was  invested  as  a Knight  of  the 
order  : the  Queen  afterwards  holding  a 
banquet  in  St.  George's  Hall.  At  an 
eariy  hour  on  Thursday  Dec.  8,  H:s  Ma- 
jesty left  Windsor  Castle,  and  proceeded 
to  Folkestone,  la  order  to  embark  to 
return  to  his  own  dominions. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFEIU4ENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

Xov.  26.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  K.C  H.  to  be  an  .'.dniiral  of  the 
Blue  during  such  time  as  he  may  retain  the 
command  of  her  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
on  the  Mediterranean  station. 

Xov.  27.  Joseph  Stoneliewer  Scott,  ofThurs- 
ford  and  Pinckney,  co.  Norf.  esi|.  eldest  son  of 
Joseph  .Scott,  of  Colney  hail,  estj.  by  Louisa- 
Elizabetl),  dau.  and  coheir  of  Jolm  WinuThom- 
hnson,  of  Cley  ne.xt  tlie  Sea,  esq.  ami  Erances- 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  George  and  sister  of 
Sir  Charles  Chad,  Baronets,  to  take  tlie  name 
of  Chad  after  Scott,  and  bear  the  arms  ol  Chad 
quarterly. 

Xov.  28.  Thomas  Glen,  esq.  to  be  Receiver- 
General  for  Newfoundland. 

Xov.  .SO.  x\ilan  Wallis, esq.  now  British  Vice- 
Consul,  to  beher  Majesty’s  Consul  at  SanJos^, 
in  the  Republic  of  Costa'  Rica. 

Dec.  1.  William  .Miller,  esq.  now  Consul- 
General  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  other 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner and  Consul-General  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  their  dependencies. 

Dec.  4.  8th  Light  Dragoons,  Major-General 
George-Charles  Earl  of  Lucan,  K.C.B.  to  be 
Colonel.—Ale.xander  Hesiop,  esq.  to  be  Attor- 
ney-General for  Jamaica. 

Dec.  7.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby  sworn  Keeper 
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cf  the  Privy  Seal.— The  Right  Hon.  Matthew 
Talbot  Haines  sworn  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Laiicaster. 

Dec.  8.  The  Hon.  rdrs,  Alexander  Gordon 
to  be  one  of  the  Bedchamber  Women  in  Ordi- 
nary  to  her  ^Lajesty,  vice  tlie  Hon.  Amelia 
Murray,  resigned. 

Dec.  12.  John  Salmoii,  esq.  to  be  President 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica. — Henry 
Cloete,  esq.  to  be  a Puisne  Judge  of  the  Su- 
premo Court  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.— 
Captain  iJonry  diaries  Bird  to  be  a 'dember 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  John  Armitage,  esq. 

Dec.  18l  William  Fergusson,  e.sq.  F.R.S.  to 
be  Surgeon  liatraordiuary  to  iier  Majesty. 

Dec.  21.  .Major-General  Sir  Richard  Airey, 
K.C.B.  to  be  Quartermaster-General  to  the 
Forces. — Colonel  the  Hon.  Percy  E.  Herbert 
to  be  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Forces 
serving  in  Turi.ey  and  the  Crimea,  vice  Airey. 
— Joseph  Tucker  Crawford,  esq.  to  be  her 
Majesty’s  Judge,  and  Francis  Lousada,  esq. 
her  .Majesty’s  .Vrbitrator,  in  the  Mi.xed  Court 
established  at  Havanuali  under  the  treaty  of 
18.33  for  the  .Vbolitiou  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Dec.  24.  Robert  Wilfred  Skeffington  Lut- 
widge,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  to  be  a Commis- 
sioner in  Lunacy. 
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T.  E.  Headlam,  esq.  M.P.  to  be  a Commis- 
sioner of  Charities. 

J.  D.  Coleridge,  esq.  to  be  Recorder  of  Ports- 
mouth, vice  Massey. 

T.  W.  Saunders,  esq.  to  be  Recorder  of 
Dartmouth. 

A.  J.  Stephens,  esq.  to  be  Recorder  of  An- 
dover, vice  Bellenden  Ker. 

Victor  Houlron,  esq.  to  be  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Government,  at  Malta. 

John  Thwaites,  esq.  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

William  Moran,  esep  to  be  (ilerk  of  the  Crown 
for  the  county  of  Louth. 

T.  E.  May,  esq.  (one  of  the  Examiners  of 
Petitions  for  Private  Biil-s)  to  be  Clerk  As- 
sistant of  the  House  of  Commons,  vice  W.  Ley, 
resigned. 

Viscount  Sandon  to  be  Private  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Labouchere;  Mr.  S.  Thellusson  to  Colonel 
IMundy;  and  Mr.  W.  De  Burgh  to  Mr.  F.  Peel. 

Edw’ard  Archer  Wilde,  jun.  to  be  Clerk  of 
Assize  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  vice  Lord  Truro, 
resigned. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Armagh. — Joshua  W.  i\I.  Bond,  esq. 

II unt i ng(Jon.sh .—3 Rust,  esq. 

Meath  Co  -—Edward  M'Evoy,  esq. 


LMRTti.S. 

•Uih/  27.  At  Moulmein,  the  wile  of  .'iluulecai 
Cai  Uiew',  eso.  a son  and  heir. 

Oct.  2.  At'Slu.lapor:.',  the  wife  of  F.R.  Clayton 

Ea.st,  Lieut.  8th  .\iadras  Light  Cav.  a dau.-^ 

3u.  .\t  Calcutta,  tlie  wife  of  C-  ii.  Lushington, 
esq.  C..S.,  Sec.  to  jovernrnent  of  India,  a dan. 

‘28.  At  Aoseley  hall,  Leic.  the  wife  of  Sir 

Arthur  G.  Hazlengg,  Bart,  a son. 

Sov.  I'J.  In  Cuuiborland  terr.  thewife  of  tlie 
Rev.  Clement  F.  Broughton,  Rector  of  Xor- 

bury,  Derb.  a son. 21.  In  Chester  sq,  the 

wifeof  Wiiliain  Brudrick.e^q.  a dau.— —22.  At 
Stretlon  hall,  Derb.  the  wu’e  of  Capt.  Lewis 

Conran,  a son. 23.  In  Nori.jik  st.  Park  lane, 

Mrs.  Ju-icp'ii  Maiikey  Dobree,  a sou. .-Vt 

Biiwden  p.irk.  Wilts,  the  w iie  of  C.apfain  Glad- 

slime,  K.N.,  M.P.,  a son. •24.  At  Bath,  the 

Hun.  Mrs.  Henry  B.irnngton,  a sun. ‘25.  At 

Nurihwoud  hou-e,  St.  John's  Wood,  thewife  of 

Mr.  Serjeant  Lella.-is,  a dau. In  stanhope 

St.  the  wife  or  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  a dau. 

*2(5.  At  Slienstone  lodge,  near  Liclilield,  the 

wife  of  Basil  Cochr.aie,  csii.  a dau. ‘29.  At 

Fnlbeck,  Line,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  E. 

Fane,  a dau. oh.  In  Krtdeston  sij.  the  lady 

of  Sir  William  M.agnay,  Bart,  a .son  and  heir. 

In  i’all  mall,  .Mrs.  ifdinond  H.  St.John 

.Mildiuay,  a dau. At  l.yndhuist,  the  wife  of 

1. lent. -Col.  F.  Lusliington,  C.i».  a dau. 

Dec-  1.  In  Carnbriugc  terr  the  wife  of  Edw. 

( live  Baylev,  esq.  Bengal  civil  .sorv.  a dau. 

1 n H 1 1 1 s t ree c,  t h. e w 1 fe  o f H on  1- y H i [apes le y , esq. 

of  Lambouriic  PI. ice,  a s'ui. At  Abergvyiti 

palace,  the  w ife  of  tlie  Rev. 'i'homas  .1.  Thirl- 

wail,  a son. 2.  in  l.aton  \)l.  tlie  wife  of  John 

,'i.  Banke.s,  esq.  a son. .At  Woolwich,  the 

w ife  of  Major  the  I tun.  Davivl  Fraser,  P..  Art. 

H .si  n. At  W ingh  dd  park,  Derb.  thewife  of 

C.  J.  Mold,  esq.  a dm. 3.  At  Derriqiiin 

cattle,  CO.  Rerry,  tlie  wife  of  F.  C.  Bland,  esq. 

a snn. .Vl  l.augham  liail,  Sullblk,  the  wife 

of  Fuller  .Maitland  Wilson,  esq  .a  .ion. At 

Leamington,  the  vvife  of  C'ornm.  the  Hon  Fitz- 

g rald  .V.  Ful  '/,  R..\.  a son. 4.  At  Liiid- 

ridgo,  Devon,  the  wne  of  J.  G.  J.Ternpler,  esq. 

<a  son. At  Stre.atliam  common.  Lady  .Miig- 

geridge,  a son. 5.  At  Fortmark  hall,  Uerb, 

the  wife  of  Henry  .Vllsopp.  esq.  a son. .At 

Games,  Hunts,  .Mrs.  Duberly,  a son.  — 6.  In 


[Jan. 

Queen’s  road,  Regent’s  park,  the  wife  of  G. 

Baugh  Allen,  esq.  a son. 7.  At  Chiswick, 

the  wife  of  John  Turner,  esq.  a dau, In 

Upper  Brook  street,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Monckton 

Milnes,  a dau. 9.  At  Teignmouth,  the  wife 

of  the  Rev,  W.  C.  Raffles  Flint,  of  two  sons  and 

a dau.  (the  last  since  dead). 11.  At  Ryde, 

Lady  Simeon,  a son, At  Leamington,  the 

wife  of  Captain  Robert  Tryon,  K.N.  a son. 

12.  In  Eaton  sip  Mrs.  Featherstonhaugh,  of 

Bracklin  castle,  a dau. 16.  In  Lowndes  sq. 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Geo.  Aug.  Browne,  a son. 

At  Maretimo,  near  Dublin,  the  Marchioness  of 

Kildare,  a dau. 17.  At  Saltmarshe,  the  wife 

of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frank  Siigden,  a dau.— — 
18.  At  Lenham,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Rus- 
bridger,  jun.  esq.  a son.— — 19.  In  Eaton  sq. 
the  Countess  of  Galloway,  a dau. In  Cum- 

berland St.  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Chas.  Lenno.x  Peel, 
a dau.— — 22.  At  FRixton  hall,  Lancash.  Lady 
Emma  Anderton,  a son  and  heir.-^ — The  wife 
of  Kingsmill  Manley  Power,  esq.  of  the  Hill 

court,  Meref.  a son. 23.  At  Dodington, 

Giouc.  Lady  Georgians  Codrington,  a son. 

At  Ashton  Keynes,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
."^aauiel  Bentley,  a dau. 


:\IARRIAGE.S. 

Mag  7.  At  Launceston,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
Rev.  S.  B.  Fookes,  of  Stanley,  in  that  island,  to 
Louisa-. lean,  second  dau.  of  J.  P.  Hobkirk,  esq. 

Aug.  14.  At  Simon’s  Town,  South  Africa, 
Jolm  C.  Garcicr,  es.i.  Brevet-Major  73rd  ilegt. 
and  jli'it.vry  Magistrate  in  British  Catl'rana, 
to  Clara-Caroline,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  Judge, 
M.A.  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Cape 

Town, At  Mussoorie,  FTederick  Ely  FinaO 

page,  esq.  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  to  .Araelia- 
.\Lary-.Ann,  third  dau.  of  Heury  Inglis,  esq.  of 
Clieera  Poonjee. 

Sept.  20.  At  Calcutta,  William  Clark,  esq. 
C.E.  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Improvement  of  tliat  City,  formerly  of  Colches- 
ter, to  Frances- Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Riclmrd  Drobo,  esq.  of  Brompton,  .Middlesex. 

26.  At  Bombay,  Robert  Gordon  Hope 

J:ihu!if<juc,  esq.  Lieut.  IJth  Bombay  N.l.  fourth 
s )i!  of  John  .James  liope  Johnstone,  esq.  of 
Annandale,  to  Agnes,  eldest  dan.  of  Lieut. -Col. 
.Swan-on,  Member  of  Military  Board.  Bombay. 

Orf  4,  At  .St.. lames's  Werif minster,  the  Lord 
Ccurge  Joim  Manners,  youngest  son  of  the 
Lhike  of  Riitiand,  K.G.  to  the  Lady  Aviciiza 
Matilda  Fitzalaii  Howard,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

Duke  Of  Norfolk,  K.(i. .Vt  Aiverstoke,  J.as. 

elde.st  son  of  .lo'nn  Inne:!,  esq.  of  Porchester 
terr.  Hyde  park,  to  Caroline- Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Joli'i  Ryle,  esip  of  Angle.sey,  Hants,  and  widow 
of  the  Rev.  William  (Jourthope,  of  Soutli  Mai- 
ling, Sussex. At  Exeter,  Henry  Linibrey 

T'tll,  esq.  of  Perridge  iiouse,  Devon,  to  Louisa- 
Franccs,  only  dau  ofW.B.Burne,  esq.  lateCapt. 

loth  Fluss.irs. At  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  square, 

.Augustus  Henry  hirkett,  esq.  to  Frederica, 
youngest  dau.  of  Cue  iateC.  P.  Kushwortii,  esq. 

At  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  S.  R. 

Carter,  B.D.  late  Follow  and  Tutor  of  Emma- 
nuel coll.  Camb.  Rector  of  Brantham,  Suiiblk, 

to  .'dyrtilla,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  T.  Carter,  esq. 

At  s't.  ;\iary’s  Bryaustune  sq.  the  Rev.  N.  G. 
IG/kirgton,  .M.A.’  of  Newcastle-oii-Tyne,  to 
Kli/.abeth-Harriet,  only  dau.  of  tlie  late  Wra. 

Henry  Barnard,  esq.  of  Blackheath,  Kent, 

At  Leeds,  John- Wrigley,  eldest  son  of  William 
lVinan.s\  esq.  of  Hudderstield,  to  Charlotte, 
eldest  dan.  of  Edward  Baines,  esq.  of  Heading- 

!'*y,  proprietor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury. At 

Ivor,  Frederick  TibOits,  esq.  of  Pooley  hall, 
Warw.  to  Helena- Maria,  second  dau.  of  the 

Rev.  R.  M.  BoiiUbee,  of  Iver-grove. At 

^Vorcester,  Edward  Westland  Bernard,  esq.  of 
Stourbridge, to  Henrietta-Clifton, youngest  dau. 
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ofC.  W.  Loscombe,  esq.  of  Stanmore,  Middx, 

At  Plympton  St.  Mary,  George  Frederick 

Tncscott,  esq.  of  Exeter,  only  son  of  the  late  F, 
Truscott,  esq.  Comm.  R.N'.  to  Frances-Has- 
tings,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Phillips, 

es(i.  of  Stonehouse. At  Taunton,  II.  Gibson 

Badcock,  esq,  of  the  Elms,  to  Eliza-Julia,  only 
dau.  of  Wm.  Metford,  esq.  IM.D.  Flook  house. 

At  Dorchester,  C.  W.  Griffin,  efiq.  of  New 

park,  Hatfield,  eldest  son  of  W.  E.  Griffin,  esq. 
of  Werrington  hail,  Peterborough,  to  Emily, 

youngest  dau.  of  W.  Watson,  esq. At  Key- 

mour,  Sussex,  Alexander-C’onnelly,  fourth  son 
of  the  late  Holland  Lechy,  esq.  of  Castle  Lecky, 
to  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Goddard,  esq.  of 
Clapham  woods,  near  Worthing.- — .\t  Ilicii- 
mond,  i\Ielbourne,  Giovanni  Whittie  Vitelli, 
esq.  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  to  Ann,  only  child 
of  Francis  John  Day,  esq.  also  of  Richmond. 

5.  At  Fulham,  William  Thomas  Gan;,  M.B. 
of  Williton,  Som.  to  Mary-Cliza- Selina,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Sparks  Byers. 

6.  At  Hailsham,  Sussex',  Edward  Strickland, 
esq.  of  Cotham,  Bristol,  to  Anne-Jane,  dau.  of 

Emeric  E.  Vidal,  esq.  of  hirsham  lodge. .kt 

Kensington,  William  Bloxam,  esq.  of  Mount 
st.  Grosvenor  SI],  to  Kmma-Caroline,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  W.  P.  Kite,  esq.  and  granddau.  of 
tiie  late  Capt.T.  Popplewell,  R.N.— At  South- 
wark, Edward  Charles  Duncxmb,  of  Guildford, 
Surrey,  to  Elizabeth- Lucy-Young,  dau.  of  tlie 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Duncumb,  Rector  of  Shore. 

9.  .\t  St.  George’s,  Hanover  sq.  Melville 
Portal,  escj.  M.P.  to  the  Lady  Charlotte  Elliot, 

dau.  of  the  Earl  of  .Minto. .\t  Chailacombe, 

Charles  Pine  Coffin,  esq.  of  East  Down  House, 
Devon,  and  Impington  hall,  Cambridge,  to 
^largaret-Juliana,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  Carwit’hen,  D.D.  Rector  of  Stoke 

Cliinsland. .\t  Glasgow,  James  A.  Banner- 

man,  c.-^q.  of  Manche.ster,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  Sir 
James  (.'ampbell,  of  Stracathro. — -.Vt  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  Frank  Corbett,  esq.  Capt.  33rd 
Regt.  to  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  the  late  J.  .M. 

Dickson,  esq. At  Gestingthorpe,  E.ssex, 

William  Cliffiord,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  Magna  Charta  Lsland,  Wraysbury,  to  .Vnne, 
eldest  dau.  of  tlie  late  George  Walker,  esq.  of 

Over  hall,  Essex. .Vt  Elsteatl,  Surrey,  the 

Rev.  John  Hewetson,  M.A.  Incumbent  of 'deas- 
bam,  Derbysh.  to  Ruth-Barber,  younger  dau. 
of  late  Joseph  Charlesworth,  esq.  of  HolnUirth. 

■ .Vt  Burgate,  Capt.  Augustus  Patterson,  to 

Marian- Harriet,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  C.  R. 

Ashtield.  Rector  of  Burg.ate,  Sutf. At  South 

Pool,  Jolm  1TV//6,  esq.  of  Castletown  Ruche, 
CO.  Cork,  to  Frances-Catheriiie,  youngest  dau. 

of  Thomas  Cornish,  esq.  of  Scoble. George 

Alex.  Pridmorc,  esq,  Wyken  house,  Coventry, 
to  Sophia,  only  chikl  of  the  late  William  Smith, 

esq.  of  .Vston  Flamville,  Leicestershire. -At 

Hagley,  the  Rev.  J.  Swaby  Oclcy,  Vicar  of 
Clent,'  Wore,  to  Mary-.Sarah,  second  dau.  of 

George  Pearson,  esq.  late  Capt.  81st  Regt. 

At  Newbridge,  Kildare,  .Maurice  Denny  Day, 
esq.  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  second  son  of  Tho's. 
Day,  esq.  nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Edw.  Denny, 
Bart,  to  .Myra  Lois  Mcllin,  step-dau.  of  Capt. 

Henley,  same  Regt. At  Kelso,  N.B.,Jolin 

Milne',  esq.  of  Glasgow,  late  of  .Melbourne, 
Australia,  to  Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Rutherford,  estj.  Baimaghie,  Kirkcudbrightsh. 

10.  At  Shrewsbury,  the  Rev.  H,  S.'  Pole- 
hampton.  Fellow ot  Pembroke  coll.  Cambridge, 
and  Chaplain  E.I.C-ti-  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edw.  Polehamptun,  Fellow  of  King’s  coll, 
and  Rector  of  Greenford,  to  Emily-Augusta, 
youngest  dau.  of  C.  B.  .Vllnatt,  esq.  bariister- 

at-law. At  Edinburgli,  Sir  Benjamin  F. 

Outram,  C.B.,  Inspector  of  Fleets  and  Hos- 
pitals, R.N.  to  Sally,  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph 
Outram,  esq.  of  Glasgow,  and  cousin  to  Major- 
Gen. <)(Uram,  of  Lucknow,— ™At  BarwelL  lajic. 


the  Rev.  G.  E,  Druxner,  Rector  of  Thurlastcn, 
to  .Maria,  only  aau.  of  Christopher  Barrow,  esq. 

late  of  Leamington. At  Chardstock,  the  Rev. 

Thos.  Prynn  Andrew,  of  Nansough,  Cornwall, 
to  Stephanie-Laura-Langton-Neville,  grand- 
dau. of  Peregrine  Massingberd,  esq.  late  of 

Gunby  park.  Line. At  Sturminster  Newton, 

Dorset,  Robert  Howard  Shout,  esq.  of  Yeovil, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  L.  Shout,  esq.  of 
Hampstead,  Middlesex,  to  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of 

S.  W. Lung, esq. .At  Slindon,  Sussex,  the  Rev. 

Ricliard  William  Ferguson,  Incumb.  of  Llan- 
dogo,  -Monmouthsh.  son  of  Joseph  Ferguson, 
esq.  M P.,  of  .Morton,  near  Carlisle,  to  Ellen, 
dau.  of  Rev.  .Maurice  Smelt.  Rector  of  Slindon, 

11.  At  St.  James’s  Piccadilly,  Wm.  Townley 
Mitford,  esq.  of  Pitt’s  liill,  to  .Margaret-Emma, 

second  dau.  of  Lord  Kenyon. At  Eldad, 

Plymouth,  George  E.lw.ard  Uwen  .Tackson,  esq. 
Capt.  R..M.,  (i.,  I.)  second  son  of  the  late  Adm. 
Samuel  Jackson,  C.B  , to  Rhoda-Elizabeth- 
Angcll,  youngest  dau.  of  late  Joseph  Linton, 

es().  of  Plymouth. .Vt  Rochester,  Walter 

Lawrence  Ingles,  esq.  74th  Highlanders,  fourth 
son  of  tlie  Rev.  diaries  Ingles,  of  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  to  Elizabetli-Odell,  only  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  George  Best,  late  .Vrchdeacon  of  New 

Brunswick. At  Southsea,  Hants,  the  Rev. 

James  Scarlet  Hunt,  B..A.  Curate  of  Staple- 
grove,  Taunton,  to  Josephine,  third  dau.  of 

Capt.  Caiiiinilleri,  R.N.,  C.M.G. At  Bath- 

fonl,  Edward  Griffith  Richards,  esq.  Capt.  ‘2nd 
Somerset  .Militia,  to  Charlotte-Emilie,  second 

dau.  of  Robert  Siilery,  esq.  .M.D.  of  Dover. 

At  Durham,  John  Fred.  Gales,  esq.  C.apt.  ist 
Durham  Militia,  to  .Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  George  .Vppleby,  esq.— —At  Wakefield,  the 
Rev.  John  Sfirrkey,  B..A.  only  son  of  the  late 
William  .Starkey, 'esq.  of  Wakefield,  to  Sarah, 
third  dau,  of  Edw.  Sykes,  esq.  of  Backhouse. 

13,  At  Charlton,  Kent,  the  Rev.  .A.  'A'.  Dorset 
Feltoii'es,  Vicar  of  Nether  Wallop,  Hants,  to 
Ilelena-Louis.a,  young‘'5t  dau.  of  late  Rev.  J.  M, 

Rice,  of  Brighton,  and  the  Grove, Tooting. 

.At  Ilendoii,  .Middlesex,  Capt.  Edvvard  SYu/i/cy, 
R..V.  to  Carolino-(''ordelia,  fourth  dau,  of  the 
late  Edward  Hancoriie,  esq.  of  Hendon,  for- 
merly of  Bury  lial!,  Glamorgansh. 

15.  At  Hove,  Brigliton,  Daniel  V.  Green, 
es(i.  of  Bereclmrcli,  Essex,  to  Fanny;  also, 
Robert  Dempster,  esq.  Assist. -Surg.  E.LC.S., 
.Madras,  to  CaltuTine,  dau.  of  George  Ellmaii, 

esq. .Vt  5Ianchescer,  Wiiliam  Bagot  D'Arcy, 

esq.  nth  Lancashire  .Militia,  to  Hannah,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rubt.  Wiiittaker,  esq.  of  Hurst, 
.Vshtoti-under-L\  ne. 

16.  At  Oakham,  iluthind,  the  Rev.  Robert 

Nutt,  .M..V.  Curate  of  ^ledbourne  and  Holt, 
Leic.  son  of  tin?  Rev.  W.  Y.  Nutt,  to  .Mary-J. 
eldest  dau.  <if  t larke  Morris,  esq. At  Chat- 

ham, Willia.'ii-Collingwood,  eldest  son  of  Wni. 
Hughes,  esq.  barrister,  Plymouth,  to  Fanny- 
-Vgnes,  youngest  dau.  of  Lieut, -Colonel  James 

Fynmore,  late  R. .M. .Vt  Paignton,  Devon, 

VVilliam  isamuel  esq.  Capt.  llants 

Jlilitia  Inf.  to  Ameiia-Fr.inces,  eldest  dau.  of 

Hugh  Jauics  Baiiiie,  cf  Inverness. At  St. 

Gubri(d's  Pimlico,  C.  Percy  Soulsby,  esq.  of 
Clyda,  near  .Mallow,  to  Susan-Sybilia,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Juuatliaii  Thompson,  esq.  of 

Sherwood  hall,  near  .Mansfield. .At  Stone- 

I'.uuse,  riymoutii,  John  Francis  Burton,  esq.  of 
Lincoln,  to  .Mary-.Anii,  only  dau.  of  John  Boyle, 

esq. .Vt  Trinity  church,  .Marylebune,  Philip 

Charles  Caean,  esq.  late  Lieut. -Col.  30th  Regt. 
elde.st  sou  of  James  Cavan,  esq.  of  Park  cres, 
to  .Mary,  second  dau.  of  Gen.  F.  H.  Berkeley, 

of  Harley  st.  Cavendish  si]. At  ;?t.  James’s 

Paddington,  John  sitone  Wigg,  esq.  elder  son 
of  George  Wigg,  esq.  of  Westbourne  terr.  to 
Ellen-Matilda,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 

J.  C.  Clements,  of  Lower  Clapton, .At  Edin- 

burgli,  Yeats  Henry  Goldxmi.d.  esq,  of  Park 
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cresc.  London,  to  Dora,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Gen.  George  Mackenzie  Stuart,  E.I.C.S. 

At  Topsham,  Devon,  Arthur,  eldest  son  of 

James  Lawford,  esq.  to  Eiizabeth-Ann-Mamil- 
ton,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Tliestyn 
Hemer,  esq.  Comm.  R.N. 

17.  .\t  Stonor  park,  Charles  Fred.  S>n>jf/ie, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  Bart,  of 
Acton  Burudl,  to  .Maria,  third  dau.  of  Lord 
Camoys.  — - \t  Glastonbury,  the  Rev.  R. 
Nicholson.  Inciunb.  of  St.  Mark’s,  Easton,  to 
Eliza-Ann-Grantham,  only  child  of  Chas.  Pope, 

esq.M.l). .\t  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the  Rev. 

Horace  Seward  IVood,  B.A.  of  Eising,  Norfolk, 
to  Sarah-Catheriue,  cider  dau.  of  the  late  Edw. 

Heinsley,  esq. \t  Liverpool,  John,  only  son 

of  John’Z<fo.';/L  esq.  of  Port  Penrhyn,  Baiigor, 
to  Mary,  dfeh  dau.  of  John  Doming,  esq.  of 
Alount  Vernon,  near  Liverpool.— — .\t  Wolver- 
hampton, Cant.  Henry  Kent,  77th  Regt.  eldest 
son  of  Captain  Henry  Kent,  R.N.  to  Caroline, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  '>VilUam  Ward,  esq. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Edmund  Waters,  esq. 
surgeon,  of  Coventry,  son  of  G.  J.  Waters,  esq. 
Clevedon,  Somerset,  to  Ellen-Dinah,  only  child 

of  the  late  'l-'iiomas  Hawkes,  esij. At  Esher, 

Surrey,  Husrh  Clutterbuck,  esq.  late  Capt.  8th 
Hussars,  son  of  tlie  late  Thomas  Clutterbuck, 
esq.  of  Hardenhuish  park,  Wilts,  to  Sophia- 
Eilen,  youngest  dau.  of  J.  W.  Spicer,  esq.  of 

E.sher  place. At  Folkestone,  Ralph  George 

PocJiin,eso.  R.N,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Geo, 
Pochin.  esq.  of  Barkby  hall,  Leic.  to  Anna- 
Jane.  ehlest  iiru.  of  tiie'late  Rev.  George  Win- 

stanley, Rector  of  Glentield. At  Stowm.arket, 

Joseph  Holmes  Bu.rton,  esq.  smgn.  Islington, 
to  Susannah,  youngest  dan.  of  the  Rev.  Fred. 
Herbert  Maberly,  ^^^.A.  Vicar  of  Great  Fin- 

borough. Ac  Leominster.  Godfrey  Coli)oy3 

Bloom;} eld.  e.«q.  Capt.  E.I.C.S.  son  of  Major 
BlooirifieUl,  of  Castle  Caldwell,  co.  Fermanagh, 
to  Juliana. dau.  of  Robt.  Lane,  esq.  of  Ryelands, 

Heief. At  Child  Gkeford,  Dorset,  tlie  Rev. 

William  Williamson  Xe.choidd,  son  of  Henry 
Newbould.  esq.  to  .Mary-Louisa,  yminger  dau. 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Feudall,  late  4th  Light  Drag.— — 
At  Sutton,  Surrey.  Major  B.  Heyae,  late  of  the 
E.I.C.S.  to  Jane-Lauca-tcr,  dau.  of  i .te  F.  C. 

Chappell,  e-q. At  ilaverfnrdwest,  Charles 

Eilw.  C'o.Vrbh/e,  barrister-at-law,  to  Georgina, 
third  dau.  of  Gilbert  J.  Harries,  esq.  of  l.lanun- 

v,;ts,  CO.  Pend!. .\l  Strcatliam,  .'^uirey,  the 

Rev.  Weeden  Butler,  Vicar  of  Wickham 

.Marker,  .Sulmlk,  to  .'.un-Prance.s.  younger  dan. 

of  tiio  lato  John  1 licks,  esq.  of  Strealliam. 

At  Budock,  iic.ir  Fahnoutli,  Marshall  \ alentine 
B ill,  es((.  late  luth  Foot,  to  Lucy,  youngest  dau. 

of  the  l.at'!  Col.  Bronihead,  C.B.  77th  Bcgt. 

At  St.  John’s  Westminster,  ignace  Gtusone, 
osq.  to  Rosina--\gncs,  tlihad  dau.  cf  the  lato 
Francis  Watts,  esip  F.S.-\.  late  of  the  J.oiidou 

G. izette. 

20.  .',t  St.  Peter’s  I-latonsq.  Frederick,  only 

son  of  J ha  Whitman,  esq.  to  .laaet-Gordou, 
youngest  dan.  of  the  lato  .loscph  Bonir  tt,  esi|. 

of  Westm.inster. At  .'^c.  I’ancras  New  Cliiu  ch, 

Bf-njamiu  esq.  of  Chantilly,  co.  Dublin, 

to  .Mary  Woods,  dau.  of  Robert  Johnson.  os({. 

22.  At  "'t.  John  L,.e,  m^ar  Ile.xliam,  aioj  r- 

Gen.  Sir  George  Dnller,  K.C.B  to  Heu:,-tta, 
youngest  d.au  of  the  late  Gen.  'dr  John  Mac- 
donald, (LC.B. .\t  St.  Jai.ies's  Westbourn 

teiT.  Andrew  R.  Milroij,  esij.  to  Elcanur-Ralney, 
e'i!e-t  (lau.  of  I).  1 ludgeon, e-ap  Cuu.ptruller  of 

H. .M.  ('n.toms.  Goole. 

23.  At  CanteiUnry,  Henry  Phelius,  esq.  R- 
Ilor.-e  .\i  t.  third  surviving 'On  ofCIius.  Phclips, 
csq.  of  Briggins  I'laik.  Herts,  to  Annie,  eldest 

dm.  of  ih.e  late  .Major  .M.ijendie. At  Harhle- 

d‘  • n,  the  Rev.  Francis  James  llollaud,  .M..A. 
ol  I rinify  coll,  second  sou  of  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land, Ibart.  to  .Mary-Sybilla,  elde- 1 dau.  of  the 
Rev.  .Alfred  Lyall,  Rector  of  Harblolown. 


[Jan. 

At  Islington,  Joshua-Richmond,  eldest  son  of 
Joshua  Paffe,  esq.  of  Baldock,  Herts,  to  Eliza- 
beth-Kesteven,  second  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thoma.s  Barton  Hill,  Incumbent  of 

St.  Stephen’s  Islington. AeWesthide,  Heref. 

the  Rev.  Langton  Edward  Brown,  Vic.ar  of 
Dorm.ington,  to  Christiana-Rachel,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  lato  Rev.  C.  J.  Bird,  Rector  of  Mor- 
diford  and  Dynedor. At  St.  James’s  Picca- 

dilly, Lieut. -Col.  Patrick  L.  C.  Paget,  second 
son  of  the  late  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
G.C.B.  to  Fanny,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Richd.  Garth,  of  Mordeu  and  Farnham,  Surrev. 

.\t  Crediton,  Jacob  Rarreff,  esq.  of  Armagh, 

to  Felici.i,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Chas.  Weaver, 
esq.  of  Atterton,  Leicestersh  for.merly  Brigade- 

Major  and  Capt.  40th  Regt. .\t  Oxford.  Wm. 

Gerald  FitzGerald,  esq.  of  Sunville,  co.  Cork, 
to  Janc-Maria-Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  James 
Wright,  esq.  of  the  University  Press,  O.xford. 

At  St.  Stephen’s  Coleman' street,  Williani 

Barker,  jun.  esq.  of  Huyton,  Lane,  to  Julia- 
Ann,  third  dau.  of  J.  G.  Sparke,  esq.  .M.D.— 
At  .St.  Mary’s  Battersea,  Robert  - Ruthven, 
fourtli  sou  of  Francis  /h/«i,esip  of  the  Hasells, 
Beds,  to  Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Sykes 
Tlierutou,  esq.  of  Battersea  rise. — -^.\t  Sr. 
Luke’s  C’aehea,  Ucin-w  Bartlett,  esq.  Assistant 
Comm. -Gen.  to  H.-M.’s  Forces,  to  Jane  Rosa 
Parrell.  of  Cheyne  walk,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

late  Wiiiiam  Parrcll,  esq.  solr. .At  Bulmer, 

Essex,  the  Rev.  J.  Picton,  AI..A.  to  Anna,  eldest 
dau.  of  David  Badham,  esq.- — AtCheltetdiam, 
Oliver  es'j.  of  Clifton  hill,  Bristol,  to 

Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Fred.  Holbrook, 

csq.  F.S  .V.  formerly  of  lith  Light  Drag. At 

Brighton,  William,  only  son  of  Kichd.  .Ukinsoii 
Coward,  esq.  of  Fulse  hill  lodge,  Surrey,  to 
Rosamond,  youngest  dau.  uf  late  Rear-Admiral 

John  Hayes,  C.B.  of  Southsea.  Hants, .\t 

Preston,  Dorset,  Daniel  Sgmonds,  esq.  of  Ash- 
ton, to  Mary-.Anne,  eldest  dau,  of  John  Allen 
Pope,  estp  of  Sutcoii,  near  Weymouth. 

2i.  The  Viscount  Forth,  only  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Ferth  and  Melfort,  to  Harriet-Mary, 
eldest  dan,  of  the  Hon.  .Vdolphus  Capel,  niece 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  gramidau.  of  Vi-connt 

.Maynard. At  (jlieltenham,  Bernanl  Kendall, 

cs(p  E.ICS.  and  sun  of  W.  Kendall,  esij.  of 
Budleigli  .Mkerton.  I'cvoii,  to  ibwhara-Louisa, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt  Jolni  Moore 

Lucas,  Beng.il  .\nny. At  Stoimr  park,  Chas. 

I'r<  derick  Boigtiie,  csq.  eldest  sou  of  Sir  Edw. 
.'^mytlie,  Bart.'  of  Acton  BurncU,  to  Maria,  third 

dau.  of  Lord  I'amoy.s. At  Soutiiamptou,  the 

Rev.  G(  urge  Cniikshauk  Maithiud,  .V..M.  of 
Sunderland,  to  Fanny- iCliza,  (ifih  dau.  of  'r’amp- 

sou  Payne,  e-si).  Mayor  of  .'Southampton. .\t 

St.  James’s  Westminster,  the  Rev.  J.  Hamil- 
ton Bond,  of  Komaiisleigh,  Devon,  to  Rosa- 
.lano,  dau.  of  .lohn  Carlon,  esq.  Greville  pi.ace, 
Ivill.'urn. 

25.  At  Kirkel!,!,  near  Hull,  Joliu-Uoberts, 
oldest  son  of  tiie  l;u«-  Robert  Sehqtield,  csq.  of 
Liverpool,  to  Clara,  third  dau.  of  C.  L.  King- 
rose,  esip  of  Tranb; , Yorkshire. — —.At  St. 
George's  llauover  .^q.  Frederick  .Austruther 
Ilcrlerl,  Lieut.  R.N.  only  surviving  son  of  Gen. 
Herbert,  to  Gcorgiana-.Margaret,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Deputy  C-jni.-Geii.  Taniiatt  lloustouii 
Thomson.— — At  Bray,  Lieut. -Col. Royal 
South  Down  Militia,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.'A'm. 
Brow  uluw  Foi  de,  of  Seaforde.to  Adelaide,  rifth 
dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  the  Hon.  Robert  Aleade, 
and  granddau.  of  John,  Earl  of  Clanwilliam. 

Dec.  12.  At  Clirist  church,  St.  Pancras,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Weil.s  Whitford,  late  Chaplain  to 
Hon.  E.  I.  Co.  at  .Madras,  (sou  of  the  late  Edw. 
Whitford  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  by  Helena, 
dau.  of  Robert  Wells,  of  Salisbury  square,  and 
of  Charleston,  So.  Carolina,)  to  Eiiza-Judith, 
dau.  of  the  late  and  sister  to  the  present  John 
Knight,  p.sq.  of  Eii.ston  square. 
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Count  Mole. 

iVoiL  24.  At  his  seat,  Champlatreux, 
near  Chantilly,  aged  75,  Louis  Matthieu 
Count  ^IoIp,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of 
Louis-Philippe. 

The  name  of  Mole  is  connected  by  mis- 
fortune with  the  worst  epoch  of  the  old 
Republic ; by  political  service  with  the  first 
Empire  ; by  parliamentary  supremacy 
with  the  second  and  third  Monarchies — ■ 
that  of  the  Restoration,  and  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830. 

His  family  was  one  of  that  ancient  ma- 
gistracy of  France,  the  “ nobility  of  the 
robe,”  which  formed  among  the  French 
aristocracy  a caste  within  a caste,  to  whom 
office,  and  very  often  talent,  was  hereditary. 
The  high  place  and  functions  enforced  a 
liigli  education,  and  work.  The  axiom  that 
noblesse  oblige  was  more  strictly  acted  on 
in  the  caste  of  the  robe  than  in  that  of  the 
sword,  while  the  aristocracy  had  a jea- 
lously-guarded monopoly  of  both— and 
with  a correspondiDg  result.  The  Ivlolc 
produced  four  generations  of  great  law- 
yers,  administrators,  and  orators  ; we  do 
not  find  four  generations  of  great  generals 
in  one  race;  the  rank  was  soineilmes  inhe- 
rited, but  not  always  illustrated. 

An  Edouard  Jlold  was  Procurcur-Ge- 
neral  in  tlie  tim,"  of  the  League;  for  his 
services  Henri  IV.  made  him  President 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  His  son, 
J^lalhieii  itlolii,  the  greatest  name  of  the 
family,  held  that  post  during  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde.  Fourth  in  direct  descent  from 
him  was  Edouard  Mathieu  Mole,  to  whom 
the  inheritance  of  a name  conaecled  with 
the  ancient  system  ps'oved  a fatal  one.  To 
the  fanaticism  of  ” Liberty  and  Equality  ” 
such  historical  reputations  were  crimes ; 
and  lie  perisiicd  on  the  scaffold  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  when  only  34  years  of 
age.  His  son,  Count  wlole,  the  future 
Prime  Z^Iinister  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
then  a child.  But  the  talent  as  well  as  the 
natne  of  ins  race  had  descended  to  him  ; 
he  was  an  industrious  student,  profited  to 
the  utmost  by  his  education,  and  was  not 
without  ambition.  He  was  only  25  when 
ha  published  an  Essai  de  Jilorale  et  de 
Politique,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Napoleon,  then  endeavouring  to  rally  round 
his  Government  thi  influentinal  names  of 
the  old  monarch} . To  these  ancient  re- 
putations Napoleon  never  felt  the  instinct- 
ive hatred  which  inspired  the  Republicans; 
but  if  he  raised  them  from  their  rtiiu,  it 
was  on  the  coudiilon  that  they  served  him. 
IM.  then  a young  writer  of  25,  had 


an  iDterview  with  Napoleon  just  after 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  emperor, 
predisposed  by  the  opinions  of  the  Essai, 
which  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  positive  and 
absolute  in  government,  a natural  reaction 
against  the  principles  which  had  dealt 
death  and  confiscation  in  the  name  of 
virtue,  philanthropy,  and  the  rights  of 
man,  offered  a career  to  M.  Mole;  he 
asked  what  place  in  his  Government  would 
suit  him,  characteristically  naming  it  him- 
self without  wailing  the  answer.  ” The 
only  place  for  a Tilole,”  said  Napoleon, 
is  in  my  courts  of  justice  ; what  tliink 
you  of  the  Cour  Imperiale  ?”  M.  ?kIole 
modestly  dissented,  suggesting  a post  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  executive  ad- 
ministration. Napoleon  thought  a par- 
liamentary name  out  of  place  “ in  his  pre- 
fectures.” It  must  have  required  consi- 
derable courage  to  do  what  the  unknown 
young  Mole  did  ; he  plainly  told  the  First 
CoRiui  that  his  tribunals  were  not  a 
magistracy,  and  that  his  administration 
“ was  the  only  institution  of  his  system.” 
Napoleon  understood  him,  and  ap- 
pointed Mole  Maitre  de.s  Requetes. 
One  of  his  first  duties  in  that  post  was 
rather  singular ; Le  sat  as  Napoleon’s 
cummissioner  in  the  Grand  Sanhedrim 
of  tiie  Jews— a convocation  of  the  rabbi 
of  all  the  synagogues  from  Leghorn  to 
Strasburg,  called  to  codify  a common 
body  of  doctrine  for  the  scattered  remnant 
of  Israel,  and  probably  to  attempt  to  mo- 
dify the  practice  of  “ the  people  ” as  to 
military  service — which  was  pertinaciously 
to  refuse  it.  Soon  afteywards  hi.  Mole 
was  appointed  to  the  Prefecture  of  Dijon; 
here  lie  wrote  a life  of  Iiis  great  aucestorj 
hlatiiieu  hlolc,  whici!  lie  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  early  Essai.  The  opinions 
expressed  or  conveyed  in  the  biography 
advanced  him  in  the  favour  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  hlole  was  made  a count  in  the 
ne\Y  imperial  nobility — -a  body  which  was 
the  object  of  much  sarcasin  from  the  old 
noblesse,  and  a cause  of  dismay  to  M. 
d'Hozier,  the  old  Juge  d’Armes,  whose 
very  hair,  says  3L  Capefigue,  rose  on  his 
head  with  uon  or  at  the  blazonries  invented 
for  the  titles— so  audaciously  did  they 
despise  the  rn^-  t sacred  canons  of  heraldry. 
Count  Mole  was  subsequently  appointed 
Director-General  cles  Pouts  et  Cliaussees, 
and  Couseiiler  d'Etat.  He  reached  the 
highest  point  of  liis  career  under  the  em- 
pire as  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor  were 
waning.  It  was  after  the  campaign  of 
1812  he  was  named  -Supreme  Judge  and 
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Minister  of  Justice.  But  the  armies  of 
the  allies  were  now  gathering  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  and  the  genius  of  the  Em- 
peror himself  was  required  to  defend  the 
territory.  M.  Mole  was  named  President 
of  the  Council  of  Regency  which  conducted 
affairs  while  Napoleon  was  personally  com- 
manding the  French  army.  M.  Mol6  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  charge  to  the  last 
moment.  When  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise  fled  from  Paris  with  the  King  of 
Rome  a regency  was  formed  at  Blois. 
M.  Mole  remained  by  the  side  of  the 
empress  till  he  was  released  from  his  duty 
and  allegiance  by  a letter  from  Napoleon 
himself,  who  even  advised  him  to  join  tlie 
new  rSgime,  and  serve  it  as  faithfully  as 
he  had  served  him. 

Louis  XVIII.  and  the  party  restored 
with  him  disliked  M.  Mole,  as  a deserter 
from  “his  order.’'  The  King  erased  his 
name  from  the  list  of  the  new  Chamber  of 
Peers  presented  by  Talleyrand  ; but  the 
diplomatist  pressed  his  nomination  so 
strongly  that  the  King  yielded,  though  he 
was  not  actively  employed  ; his  services  to 
the  Empire  were  resented.  On  its  sudden 
revival  by  the  return  from  Elba,  he  was 
induced  by  Napoleon  to  take  office  apin, 
but  he  would  only  accept  a subordinate 
position;  he  did  not  believe  in  the  per- 
manence of  “the  situation,”  and  said  so, 
though  he  w'ould  not  appear  to  abandon 
his  beuefactor.  He  again  accepted  the 
direction  of  the  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
but  would  not  take  his  seat.  He  also  re- 
fused to  sign  the  proposed  decree  of  per- 
petual exile  against  the  Bourbon  family. 
He  retaim'd  his  post  in  the  Pouts  et  Chaus- 
s^es  under  the  second  Restoration,  but 
had  no  influence  in  the  Government.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  strongly  opposed 
M.  de  Polignac,  and  the  policy  of  repres- 
sion which  precipitated  the  Revolution  of 
1830  and  placed  Louis  Philippe  on.  the 
throne. 

The  new  king  immediately  appointed 
him  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
political  conflicts  and  intrigues  of  the 
ensuing  years  were  so  small,  confused,  and 
personal,  that,  though,  they  placed  M. 
Mole  more  before  the  world  by  the  pub- 
licity  of  parliamentary  lite,  th.ey  do  Jiot 
excite  much  interest.  A deluge  lias  swept 
over  the  names  and  things  ot  that  period, 
many  of  vvhich  it  is  charitahle  not  to  call 
from  oblivion.  After  many  modifleations 
and  combinations  be  became  Prime  Mi- 
nister, but  tinally  succumbed  to  the  ma- 
jorities against  him  in  the  Chambers,  after 
trying  to  force  them  to  his  side  by  two 
dissolutions.  During  the  latter  portion 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  Charaplatreux  ; nor  did  he 
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find  any  reason  ultimately  to  envy  the  fate 
of  M.  Guizot,  his  competitor  for  power. — 
Times. 

It  is  affirmed,  however,  by  the  writer  of 
his  memoir  in  the  Constitutionnel,  that 
the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  political 
e.xistence  of  Count  Mole  was  that  of  his 
ministry  of  the  15th  of  April,  when,  be- 
come for  the  third  time  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Prime  Alinister,  he 
had  to  sustain  against  MM.  Thiers  and 
Guizot  that  arduous  contest  which  ex- 
pressed so  fully  all  the  false  grandeur  of 
parliamentarianism  and  its  real  miseries. 
After  the  fall  of  that  government,  which 
he  defended  with  so  much  talent  and 
energy,  merely  because  attached  to  it  was 
a principle  of  government,  Count  Mole 
continued  to  exercise  only  an  indirect  in- 
fluence on  public  affairs.  Decorated  with 
the  grand  cordon  by  King  Louis  Philippe, 
who  was  deeply  attached  to  him,  he  sub- 
sequently became  a member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  re-appeared  for  a time  in 
the  political  world  during  the  Presidency 
of  Louis  Napoleon  as  Auditor  to  the 
Council  of  State. 

So  much  was  IMole  supposed  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  personal  wishes  of 
Louis  Philippe,  that  a coalition  of  all 
parties  was  formed  against  liim  under 
pretence  of  saving  parliamentary  govern- 
ment from  tiie  Court  and  its  subservient 
minister.  How  far  such  suspicions  were 
well  founded  will  no  doubt  engage  the 
pen  of  the  future  historian,  as  well  as  the 
no  less  important  (juestion  whether  his 
successful  rivals  proved  better  friends  of 
parliamentary  independence,  M.  iMole 
latterly  raliietl  to  the  Fusionist  party,  and 
declared  liimself  an  advocate  for  the 
restoration  of  Hera-i  V.  In  private  life 
he  was  highly  esteemed.  A more  perfect 
gentleman  did  not  exist  in  all  France. 
His  death  was  sudden.  Ho  was  seated  at 
table  with  Count  iMontalambert  and  M. 
de  Falloux,  when  he  fell  into  an  apo- 
plectic fit  and  died  the  same  evening. 


Admiral  Bruat, 

Nov,  25.  On  board  the  Ulm,  in  the 
roadstead  of  Messina,  Admiral  Bruat,  late 
Commander  in  chief  of  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea, 

Admiral  Bruat  was  born  at  Colmar  in 
Alsace,  on  the  20'th  of  May,  1T.9G.  He 
entered  the  Naval  School  at  Brest  in  1811; 
was  appointed  Euseigne  de  vaisseau  in 
1819,  Lieutenant  in  1827,  Capitaine  de 
fregate  iu  1831,  Capitaine  de  vaisseau  in 
1838,  Rear-Admiral  in  184G,  Vice-Ad- 
miral iu  1852,  and  .Vdmiral  in  1855.  From 
the  first  year  of  his  service  the  letters  of 
his  commanding  officers  always  mentioned 
liim  as  vvcll-instructed,  of  indefivtigable 
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zeal,  and  as  belnir  brave  and  generous. 
His  first  command  was  the  Silene  brig,  in 
1829,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  was 
wrecked,  made  prisoner,  and  taken  to 
Algiers,  and  only  released  by  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  the  French.  On  returning 
to  Toulon  he  was  honourably  acquitted 
for  the  loss  of  his  vessel.  After  command- 
ing in  succession  the  Jena  and  Triton 
ships  of  the  line,  he  was  appointed  in  Jan. 
1845  Governor  of  the  Marquesas,  and  on 
the  ITtli  of  April  following  Governor  of 
all  the  French  establishments  in  Oceania. 
In  1848  he  was  made  Maritime  Prefect 
of  Toulon,  in  1849  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  the  Antilles.  In  1853  he  took 
the  command  of  the  French  Channel 
squadron,  and  in  1854  became  second  in 
command  of  the  Black  Sea  squadron.  He 
was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Sebas- 
topol, October  17.  When  Admiral  Hame- 
lin  returned  home,  Bruat  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  squadrons.  He  took  his 
leave  on  the  1th  Nov.  after  bearing  tes- 
timony, in  a letter  to  Admiral  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  to  the  perfect  harmony  which  has 
never  ceased  to  reign  both  between  the 
officers  and  the  sailors  of  the  two  squad- 
rons. Having  rej'aired  to  Constantinople, 
he  was  received  by  the  Sultan  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  and  a sabre  of 
honour,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  was 
presented  to  him.  He  was  on  his  voyage 
to  Toulon,  when  a siippres.sed  fit  of  gout 
attacked  Ids  stouiacii,  and  unexpectedly 
terminated  his  career. 

His  obsequies  were  celebi'ated  ou  the 
11th  Dec.  with  great  pomp  in  the  Cimrch 
of  the  Invalides.  Detachments  of  every 
corps  of  the  garrison  and  army  cf  Paris 
were  drawn  up  on  the  adjoining  boule- 
vards and  esplanade,  and  completely  sur- 
rounded the  hotel.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  entirely  hung  with  black,  with 
escutcheons  bearing  the  initials  of  the 
Admiral,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  in  which 
were  written  the  names  of  the  expeditions 
in  which  he  had  acted  a glorious  jiart— 
Navarino,  Algiers,  Otahiti,  Toulon,  Mar- 
tinique, Sebastopol,  Kertch,  Kinburn,  N-i. 
In  the  centre  of  tlie  church  rose  a splendid 
catafalque,  surrounded  with  five  rows  of 
lighted  tapers  and  fasces  of  tricoloured 
flags.  The  invalid  soldiers,  armed  with 
lances,  Imed  the  passage  from  the  gate  to 
the  catafalque,  round  which  was  stationed 
a guard  of  honour  formed  of  decorated  non- 
commissioned ofiicers  belonging  to  all  the 
regiments  of  the  garrison.  Marshal  Vail- 
lant,  Minister  of  War  ; Admiral  Hamelin, 
^Minister  of  Marine;  Marshal  Magnaa, 
Commander-ia-Chief  of  the  Array  of  Paris; 
Admiral  Parseval-Descheaes,  the  aide-de- 
camp  of  the  zkdmiral,  and  the  members  of 
his  family,  took  their  seats  near  the  re- 


mains of  the  illustrious  deceased.  In  the 
choir  were  Generals  Canrobert  and  Roguet, 
aides-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  ; Count  Or- 
nano,  Governor  of  the  Invalides  ; General 
Sauboul,  Military  Commander  of  the  Hotel; 
General  Lawoestine,  Commander  of  the 
National  Guard ; the  Prefects  of  the  De- 
partments, the  authorities,  &c.  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  Abbe  Ancelin,  First  Chap- 
lain of  the  Invalides,  assisted  by  his  clergy, 
and  the  absolution  w'as  given  by  Monsig- 
nor de  Tripoli,  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  At  half-past  one  o’clock  a salute 
of  artillery  announced  the  termination  of 
the  religious  ceremony,  and  the  body  of 
the  Admiral  having  been  removed  to  a 
splendid  hearse,  atiorned  witii  tricoloured 
flags,  and  drawn  by  six  horses,  the  cortege 
proceeded  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  along  the  Quai  des  Invalides,  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  Rue  Royale,  and  the 
whole  line  of  the  Boulevards.  A squad- 
ron of  Gardes  de  Paris  opened  t’ne  march, 
and  was  followed  by  two  battalions  of 
Chasseurs  deVincennes  and  tliree  battalions 
of  Infantry  of  the  Line.  Next  came  a 
battalion  of  Gardes  de  Paris  ; two  mourn- 
ing coaches,  with  the  clergy ; the  hearse, 
Oil  each  side  of  which  rotle  four  colonels, 
holding  the  corners  of  the  pall;  ';ur 
mourners,  carrying,  on  a black  v * nt 
cushion,  tlieiasiguia  and  decorations  or  the 
Admiral ; and  twelve  mourning  coaches. 
These  were  followed  by  five  battalions  of 
the  line  and  two  batteries  of  artillery,  and 
two  squadrons  of  Chasseurs  closed  the 
procession. 

Sir  John  U.  C.  B.  Cave,  Bakt. 

A^oy.  11.  Sir  John  Robert  Cave-Browne- 
Cave,  the  tenth  Baronet  (1G41),  a Deputy- 
Lieutenant  and  magistrate  of  the  county. 

He  was  born  at  Stratton-en-le-Field,  on 
the  4th  March,  1707,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  William  Cave,  the  ninth  Baronet,  by 
hi.s  second  marriage  with  Louisa,  fourth 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Mead  Wihuot, 
Bart. 

He  succeeded  his  father  August  22, 
1838,  and  by  royal  sign-manual,  dated  ou 
the  18th  Jan.  following,  assumed  (with 
his  brothers)  the  additional  name  of  Cave 
after  his  then  iiaines  of  Cave- Browne. 
The  name  of  Browne  was  first  assumed  in 
1752  by  his  grandfather,  John  Cave,  esq. 
on  his  inheriting  the  estates  of  his  mother’s 
family,  the  Bro.vnes  of  Stretton. 

Sir  Jolm  oiiicniced  as  High  Sheritf  of 
Derbyshire  in  ld44. 

He  married,  Nov.  22,  1821,  Catharine- 
Penelope,  youngest  and  co-lieir  daughter 
of  William  iMills,  esq.  of  Barlastou,  co. 
Stafi’ord ; and  by  that  lady,  who  survives 
him,  he  had  issue  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  former  were  — 1.  Sir 
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Mills,  his  successor ; 2.  Verney,  of  Exeter 
college,  Oxford ; 3.  Ambrose-Sneyd,  of 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford ; and  4. 
Bowyer-Wenman.  The  daughters  — 1. 
Rosamund-Louisa-Sophia,  who  died  in 
1847;  2.  Elizabeth-Louisa-Maria ; and 
3.  Hyacinth-Ellen. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  in  1822, 
and  has  married  Isabella,  second  daughter 
of  Jolin  Taylor,  esq.  of  the  Newarke, 
Leicester.  He  was  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  11th  Hussars. 


Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Bart. 

Nov.  14.  At  Cambridge  House,  Picca- 
dilly, aged  57,  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  the 
second  Baronet  (1772),  of  Norwood  Park, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Sir  Richard  was  born  on  the  Ibth  Dec. 
1798,  at  Brant  Broughton,  co.  Lincoln, 
the  eldest  son  of  John  Sutton,  esq. 
(eldest  son  of  the  first  Baronet),  by 
Sophia-Frances,  daughter  of  Charles 
Chaplin,  esq.  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
Thomas  "Wright,  esq.  of  Brarncote,  Notts.) 

The  first  Baronet,  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
received  his  title  on  retiring  from  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He 
was  great-grandson  of  Henry  Sutton,  esq. 
younger  brother  of  Robert  the  first  Lord 
Lexington,  whose  peerage  became  extinct 
in  1723. 

Sir  Richard  succeeded  his  grandfather 
in  the  year  1802,  being  then  only  four 
years  of  age.  A long  minority  husbanded 
the  family  estates,  already  large,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Sir  Richard  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  wealtliy  men 
in  the  country.  The  fine  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  family  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Norfolk,  and  Leicestershire  are  surpassed 
in  value  by  the  London  property,  which 
includes  a very  considerable  portion  of 
the  fashionable  district  of  May  Fair.  The 
mansion  occupied  for  many  years  by 
H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton  ; and 
upon  the  death  of  his  Royal  Highness  Sir 
Richard  entered  upon  its  occupation. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  was  a member  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
proved  himself  not  deficient  in  talent ; but 
he  married  early,  on  the  day  after  he  came 
of  age,  and  at  once  entered  with  great 
enthusiasm  into  the  sports  of  the  field. 
Finding  the  family  seat  at  Norwood,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  insufficient  for  his  estab- 
lishment, he  took  Sudbrooke  Hall,  near 
Lincoln,  for  his  hunting  residence,  and 
Weeting  (Mr.  Angerstein's),  in  Norfolk, 
for  his  shooting  box.  In  both  pursuits  it 
was  maintained  by  his  friends  that  he 
never  had  an  equal.  So  devotedly  fond 
of  shooting  was  he,  that  he  seldom  missed 
a day  from  the  ■i2th  of  August  to  the  1st 
10 
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of  February,  except  when  he  was  hunt- 
ing. He  had  Mrs.  Farquharson’s  moors, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  for  many  years,  where 
he  has  frequently  killed  upwards  of  a hun- 
dred brace  of  grouse  in  one  day,  and, 
before  lie  had  tlie  misfortune  to  break  his 
thigh,  many  an  antlered  monarch  of  the 
forest  has  fallen  to  his  rifle. 

After  living  a few  years  at  Weeting,  he 
bought  the  estates  of  Mr,  IMerist  at  Lin- 
ford, Cranwich,  and  Mundford  in  Nor- 
folk, and  that  of  Moseley  at  Tofts,  ad- 
joining to  each  other,  and  immediately 
bound  ;'l  by  those  of  ^Ir,  Angerstein  on 
one  side,  and  those  of  Mr,  Baring  at 
Buckeiiham  on  the  other, — so  that  no- 
tliing  could  be  better  adapted  for  the 
breeding  and  preservation  of  game. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  commenced  his 
career  as  a master  of  foxhounds  in  1822, 
when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Assheton  Smith 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  Burton  Hunt,  so 
called  after  the  seat  of  Lord  Monson, 
having  been  established  by  the  possessor 
of  that  peerage  about  a century  ago.  Sir 
Pv-ichaid  piu’cliascd  a part  of  his  prede- 
cessor’s pack,  and  part  of  the  Holdeiness, 
when  Sir  Digby  Legard  retired  from  that 
country.  Endowed  by  nature  with  keen 
powers  of  perception  and  great  judgment, 
having  a fondness,  too,  for  breeding 
liouuds,  he  soon  got  up  an  excellent  pack; 
and  under  his  conduct  the  Burton  Hunt 
flourished  for  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  he  hunted  six  days  a week.  In 
1828  or  1829  he  offered  to  resign  the 
country  in  favour  of  the  late  Lord  IMon- 
son,  if  that  young  nobleman  should  wish 
to  take  it  on  coming  of  age : the  offer 
was  declined,  but  soon  afterwards  Sir 
Ricliard  met  with  a terrible  fall  and  broke 
his  thigh,  which  caused  his  temporary  re- 
tirement from  hunting,  when  he  sold  part 
of  his  pack  to  his  friend  IMr.  Assheton 
Smith. 

Finding  Sudbrooke  inconvenient,  he 
then  went  into  Lincoln,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a house  near  the  cathedral,  where 
his  boundless  hospitality,  and  a host  of 
regular  visitors,  did  wonders  for  the  old 
city— a prosperity  upon  which  the  trades- 
men were  after  a time  found  to  presume 
to  an  extent  beyond  endurance. 

Sir  Richard  was  too  fond  of  riding  “ dif- 
ficult ” horses  : he  broke  his  limb  again  ; 
and  on  a third  occasion  he  had  a narrow 
escape  from  being  drowned  in  a brook, 
in  which  he  lay  under  bis  horse,  and 
was  pulled  up  by  his  whip,  which  he  held 
firmly  above  water — a good  example  of 
presence  of  mind. 

After  the  death  of  the  late  venerable 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  1844,  Sir  Richard 
Sutton  took  the  Cottesmore  country,  and 
removed  his  establishment  of  about  sixty 
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horses  and  eighty  couple  of  hounds  to 
Cottesmore  Park,  in  Rutlandshire,  where 
he  took  everything  on  the  premises  that 
the  earl’s  executors  expressed  a wish  to 
leave,  not  forgetting  the  abundant  con- 
tents of  the  ale  and  beer  cellars,  the  doors 
of  which  were  never  locked  during  his 
time.  Here  Sir  Richard  did  everything 
en  prince  for  five  seasons,  but  then  quitted 
the  place  in  disgust  with  some  of  the 
neighbouring  squires,  who  preferred  the 
preservation  of  pheasants  to  foxes. 

The  last  held  of  his  supremacy  was,  by 
general  agreement,  the  finest  in  England. 
On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Green,  Sir 
Richard  began  the  season  of  1847-8  over 
Leicestershire,”  with  seventy-nine  couples 
of  w'orking  hounds,  and  as  good  a stud  of 
hunters  as  had  been  ever  seen  there.  The 
great  size  of  the  inclosures,  the  immense 
fences,  and  the  quantity  of  grass  -land  in 
that  country,  added  to  a soil  w'hich  gene- 
rally carries  a burning  scent,  makes  an 
indifferent  horse  useless;  and  Sir  Richard 
spared  neither  expense  in  purchasing  nor 
pains  in  procuring  the  best  animals  that 
could  be  found.  With  one  hundred  couples 
of  hounds,  with  no  subscription,  and  with 
two  hunting  establishments,  Iris  own  a.t 
Quorndou  Hall,  and  his  son  IMr.  Richard 
Sutton's  at  Skeffington,  for  the  Domrington 
country,  Leicestershire  has  for  the  last 
eight  years  enjoyed  opportunities  of  sport 
unsurpassed  in  its  long  Meltuniau  annals. 
Yet  even  there  his  empire  was  partially 
thwarted  by  the  covert  destroyers  of  foxes, 
and  he  had  threatened  to  leave  it  as  he  did 
Cottesmore.  It  was  said  tliat  he  was  likely 
to  succeed  Lord  Gift’ord  in  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse  : where  less  arduous  labours 
might  have  occupied  his  declining  years. 

His  death  was  not  preceded  by  any 
lengthened  illness.  He  had  arrived  in 
town  on  Monday,  tlie  12th  Nov.  from  his 
seat  in  Nottinghamsliire,  and  rose  at  his 
usual  hour  on  Wednesday  in  r.pparently 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  After  par- 
taking of  a hearty  breakfast,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  a near  relative,  and  then  repaired 
to  the  closet.  His  prolonged  absence  at 
length  occasioned  alarm,  and  on  forcing 
the  door  Sir  Richard  was  found  dead.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
called  in  that  death  had  I’esulted  from 
angina  pectoris. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  had  a contempt  for 
politics,  and  always  declined  a seat  in  par- 
liament. He  was  alive  to  his  obligations 
as  a Christian,  which  he  manifested  by  a 
constant  attendance  at  church,  by  careful 
education  of  his  family,  by  great  gene- 
rosity to  bis  dependents,  and  unfailing 
benevolence  to  the  poor.  He  had  a great 
talent  for  music,  which  is  inherited  by  his 
son,  the  present  Baronet,  who  is  a fine 
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organ-player.  Sir  Richard  was  never  idle  : 
after  his  day’s  amusements  out  of  doors 
were  over,  he  was  always  found,  unless 
engaged  with  company,  occupied  with  his 
flute  or  his  books,  and  his  stock  of  infor- 
mation upon  all  subjects  proved  the  extent 
of  his  reading. 

He  married,  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Eastgate, 
Lincoln,  on  the  17th  Dec.  1819,  Mary- 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Burton, 
esq.  of  Burton  hall,  co.  Carlow;  and  by 
that  lady,  w’ho  died  on  the  Ist  Jan.  1342, 
he  had  issue  seven  sons  and  four  daughters : 
The  sons  are,  1.  Sir  John,  his  successor ; 
2.  Richard,  late  an  officer  in  the  Life 
Cuarus ; who  married  in  1845  Anna, 
daugliter  of  the  Rev.  H.  iiouson,  Rector 
of  Brant  Broughton  ; J.  Francis,  Captain 
in  the  Horse  Guards;  4.  diaries  ; 5.  The 
Rev.  Augustus  Sutton,  Rector  of  West 
Toft,  Norfolk  ; t).  Henry  G.  Sutton,  esq. 
and  7.  Frederick  Sutton,  esq.  Of  the 
daughters  two  are  deceased  ; Sophia- 
Loiiisa,  the  second,  died  in  Feb.  1853, 
after  having  married,  in  the  preceding 
May,  Samuel  William  Clowes,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  W.  L.  Clowes,  esq.  of  Broughten 
Old  Hall,  co.  Lane,  late  Lieut. -Colonel  of 
the  3J  Dragoon  Guards. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  in  1 820, 
and  married  in  184  I Emraa-Helena,  eldest 
daugliter  of  Colonel  Sherlock,  K.H.  of 
Southwell,  Notts.  She  is  since  dead,  with- 
out issue. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton’s  funeral  took  place 
at  Linford,  Notts,  on  the  21st  Nov.  It 
was  attended  by  all  his  sons,  by  Lord  A. 
E.  Hill,  S.  W,  Clowes,  esq.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Wright,  Henry  Hcathcote,  esq.  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Sutton.  Rev.  Henry  Kouson,  Fre- 
derick Chaplin,  esq.  Frederick  Sutton, 
esq.  Joliii  Tidd  Pratt,  esq.  &c. 

An  equestrian  portrait  of  Sip  Richard 
Sutton  by  F.  Grant,  esq.  Id. A.  lias  just 
been  published,  the  engraving  having  been 
finished  on  the  very  day  of  tiic  '.vorthy 
Baronet’s  death.' — Condensed  from  The 
Field  (f  Nov.  24, 

The  hunting  c.itablishment  at  Cuorndon 
has  been  already  broken  uj) ; tlic  stud  and 
hounds  having  been  d.isjiersed  by  the 
hammer  on  the  13th  and  lltli  of  Decem- 
ber. The  sale  was  the  most  important  of 
its  kind  that  lias  taken  place  for  many 
years,  and  was  attended  by  some  2,000 
persons.  The  finest  hunters  were  sold  as 
follows  : Souierby,  for  .IGO  guineas,  to  Mr. 
Murray,  of  hlauoliester ; Shaiikton,  for 
3G0  guineas,  to  Lord  Eiiston  ; Freema- 
son, for  340  guineas,  to  Mr.  11.  Sution  ; 
Freaey,  for  340  guiiieas,  to  Mr.  Sutton  ; 
Kegworth,  for  320  guineas,  to  Sir  T. 
Wliiidicote ; Mahikhoif,  for  310  guineas, 
to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert;  Harkaway, 
Newmarket,  and  Bagenal  Daly,  for  -100 
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guineas  each,  and  Knight  of  Gw3'nue,  for 
2-^0  guineas,  all  to  Mr.  R.  Sutton;  &.c.  &c. 
The  total  sum  for  the  32  horses  sold  on 
the  first  day  was  5,812  guineas;  other 
horses  on  the  second  day  more  thaii  1,200/. 
The  hounds,  being  seventy  couples,  pro- 
duced 1,806  guineas. 


SlU  W.  M.  S.  PiLKINGlON,  LjAKT. 

Nov.  12.  At  Hillingdon,  aged  24,  8ir 
M'illiam  3Iilborne  .Swinnerton  Pilkington, 
the  10th  Part.,  1635,  of  Butterton  Hall, 
Statfordshire,  an  I of  Chevet  Park,  near 
Wakefield. 

He  was  bom  at  Chevet  Park  in  1831, 
the  second  son  of  Sir  William  the  eighth 
Baronet,  by  Mary,  second  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Thomas  Swinnerton,  esq.  of 
Butterton  Hall,  by  Mary,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Charles  Milborne,  esq.  ofWonastow 
Court,  CO.  Monmouth.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  estates,  on  the  lamented  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Pilking- 
ton,  Bart,  on  the  Tth  Feb.  1854.  He  was 
in  1854  api'.ointed  a Lieutenant  in  the 
Statfordshire  Yeomanry.  He  principally 
resided  at  Butterton  tlall.  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  maternal  ancestor,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Butterton  church. 
As  he  has  died  unmarried, the  tith'  devolves 
upon  his  !)rother  L:onel  4'’ilkiugton,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Pilkington,  and  brother  to  the  last  two 
baronets,  who  have  both  been  carried  to  a 
premature  grave.  Sir  Lionel  will  enjoy 
the  Chevet  estate  and  other  Yorkshire 
projKu-ty  ; Init  the  Biuterton  tsl'  te,  whieli 
he  inherited  from  tlie  Swinuertuii  family, 
reverts  tt)  the  sccont'  son  of  Colonel 
Charles  Kemeys  Kemeys  T}  nte,  maternal 
cousin  to  the  late  Sir  'vVilliam,  and  who  is 
at  present  v ith.  his  i cg'ment  in  tin-  Crimea. 


Sir  Juli  as  SrnAci;v,  Bari. 

Nor.  6.  At  Bognor,  Susst  x,  aged  8 4, 
Sir  Josias  Henry  Straccy,  the  4th  Baro- 
net (181S). 

He  was  born  at  Madras  in  1771,  the 
third  son  of  Sir  Edward  the  first  B.’.ronet, 
by  his  tirst  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Richard  Lathom,  esq.  of  Lancashire,  and 
widow  of  John  Wilkinson,  esep  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  only  on  the  27th  Dec. 
1351,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  the  Rev. 
Sir  George  Straccy,  Bart,  (nolieod  in  our 
vol.  XI  T.’l.  p.  308). 

He  ;nuaied  in  I'-mi  Diana,  eldest 
dauiihter  of  David  .Scott,  es(j.  of  Duniuald, 
CO.  Montro-e.  sohiCtime  M . P.  for  co.  l'\»r- 
far ; ajid  hail  is-iie  three  sons  and  five 
daugl  iters:  1.  Louisa;  2.  i ienry- Josias, 
Ids  successor  ; 3 Edward- John ; 4.  Emma- 
Loui.-a  ; 5.  Adelaide;  6 and  7.  Eveliu 
and  Julia,  twins,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came iu  1833  the  second  w ife  of  Sir  Henry 
Durrant,  Bart.  ; and  8.  Hardinge. 


The  present  Baronet  was  formerly  a 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Dragoons.  He  was 
born  in  1802,  and  married  in  1835  Char- 
lotte, only  dau.  and  heir  of  the  late  George 
Denne,  esq.  of  the  Paddock,  Canterbury, 
by  whom  he  has  a numerous  family. 


Sir  Gkoroe  BALLixtrAui.,  IM.D. 

Dec.  4.  At  his  country  residence,  Al- 
tamont,  near  IPairgowrie,  Sir  George  Bal- 
lirigall,  M.D.,  F.RrS.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  Consulting  Sur- 
geon to  the  Royal  Infirmary  ; a corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  France,  and  an  honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Ireland. 

Sir  George  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Balliiigall,  minister  of  Forglen  in 
BaniTshire,  by  a daughter  of  J.  Simson, 
esrj.  of  EuinsheaJ,  and  was  born  in  the 
manse  of  Forglen.  He  served  for  many 
years  as  an  army  siu’geon,  chiefly  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  also  on  the  continent,  and 
was  some  time  surgeon  of  the  33d  Foot. 
He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Military 
Surgery  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in 
182.) ; and  was  knighted  in  1830,  upon 
the  accession  of  King  William  the  Fourth. 

Until  tlie  recent  institution  of  a similar 
class  at  Dublin  by  Sir  P.  Crampton, 
Edinburgh  was  the  only  school  where 
special  lecturi  s on  military  surgery  were 
given.  Besides  his  “ Outlines  of  Military 
Surgery,”  the  te.At-book  for  his  class.  Sir 
George  made  .-v-v  ral  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  his  [irolVssioii,  especially 
“ Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Euio})cau  Trc'ops  in  India,”  and  “ Ob- 
servations on  the  .‘'ite  and  Construction 
of  Military  Hos[)it;ds.’’ 

Sir  George  nuirried,  iu  i.817,  a daughter 
of  James  B.iliiugall,  esq.  of  TArth. 


L 1 E U T . - G E X E R A L B U f.  f.  E R. 

Noc.  8.  At  his  house  in  Bury-street, 
Si'.  James’s,  aged  83,  Lieutenant-General 
Frederick  Wiiliara  Ilnller,  of  Lanreath 
and  Pelynt,  co.  Cornwall. 

General  Buller  was  the  sou  of  the  se- 
cond marringe  of  John  Buller,  (third  son 
of  John  Francis  Buller,  esq.  of  Alorval, 
and  elder  brother  of  William,  Bishop  of 
I'lxeter,)  with  Caroline,  d.aughter  of  John 
Hunter,  esq.  His  half-brother,  Vice- 
Admiral  Edward  Buller,  of  Trenant  Park, 
was  created  a Baronet  iu  1808,  but  died 
without  issue  in  1824. 

He  entered  the  army  in  1790,  as  Ensign 
iu  the  37th  Foot;  was  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy  in  1T91,  and  to  a company  in 
the  57th  in  1793.  He  served  the  cam- 
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paigns  of  1793  and  1794  in  Flanders.  In 
1795  he  obtained  a majority  in  the  57th, 
from  which  he  exchanged  into  the  88th  on 
the  27th  of  June,  179d.  He  served  with 
the  latter  regiment  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  was  at  the  siege  of  St.  Lucie,  and 
reduction  of  Grenada.  He  received  the 
brevet  of  Lieut.-Colouel  Jan.  1,  1801  ; 
and  was  promoted  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel  in 
the  88th  on  the  29th  Aug.  1804.  On  the 
1st  Dec.  1808  he  exchanged  into  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.  He  was  appointed  Aide- 
de-camp  to  King  George  the  Third,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  July  25,  1810.  He 
was  promoted  to  Major-General  June  4, 
1813  ; and  subsequently  he  served  on  the 
Staff  at  Bristol.  He  attaincil  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-General  in  1825,  and  was  on  the 
retired  list  of  that  rank. 

General  Buller  married  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  G.  Tomlyns,  esq.  and  had  issue  four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  The  former 
were:  1.  Major-Gen.  Frederick  Thomas 
BuUer,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who 
married  in  1821  Lady  Agnes  Percy,  twin- 
sister  to  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ; 2.  the  Rev.  William  Buller,  who 
married  in  1835  Leonora- Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Bond,  esq.  of  Grange,  co. 
Dorset ; 3.  Major-General  Sir  George 
Buller,  Lieut. -Colonel in  the  Hide  Brigade; 
and  4.  John,  in  the  Royal  Navy,  deceased. 
The  daughters:  1.  Charlotte,  died  un- 
married; 2.  Caroline,  married  in  iHgsJ  to 
Lord  Poltimore,  by  whom  she  has  one  son, 
his  heir-apparent;  3.  Agnes,  deceased; 
and  4.  Georgina- Amelia,  married  in  183() 
to  her  cousin,  Charles  Hulse,  esq.  second 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Hulse,  Bart. 

The  body  of  General  Buller  was  interred 
on  the  13th  Nov.  in  Kensal  Green  Ceme- 
tery, attended  by  his  three  sons  and  Lord 
Poltimore. 


Lieut.-General  Lindsay. 

Dec.  5.  At  Genoa,  Lieut.-Gen.  James 
Lindsay  of  Balcarres. 

He  was  a nephew  of  Alexander  sixth 
Earl  of  Balcarres,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  who  died  in 
183G,  by  Elizabcti),  third  daughter  of  Sir 
Alexander  Dick,  Bart. 

He  entered  the  army  as  Lieutenant  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards  in  1807  ; served  in 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren  in  1809  ; at 
the  defence  of  Cadiz  in  1811  ; in  the 
Peninsular  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813  ; 
and  in  the  campaign  in  Holland  under 
Lord  Lyuedoch,  including  the  assault 
upon  Bergen-op-Zoom,  at  which  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel  in  1838,  to  that  of 
Major-General  in  18ol,  and  to  that  of 
Lieut.-General  in  1854. 

General  Lindsay  sat  in  parliament  in 
1831  for  the  county  of  Fife,  during  the 


short  session  antecedent  to  Reform,  being 
returned  as  a Conservative  (without  a poll) 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Wemyss,  the  former 
Whig  member.  At  the  next  election  of 
1832  he  did  not  attempt  to  contest  the 
seat,  which  was  restored  to  Mr.  Wemyss; 
but  in  183.5  lie  stood  a poll,  when  Captain 
Wemyss  had  1,0.51  votes,  and  Colonel 
Lindsay  584. 

General  Lindsay  was  twice  married : 
first,  in  1819,  to  Mary-Anne,  daughter  of 
Francis  Grant,  esq.  of  Kilgraston ; and 
secondly,  in  1823,  to  Anne,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  Bart.  By  this 
latter  lady,  who  survives  him,  he  had  issue 
two  sons  and  two  daughters:  1.  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart,  born  in  1824,  who 
succeeded  his  maternal  grandfather  in  his 
baronetcy  in  1837;  2.  Margaret,  Lady 
Lindsay,  married  in  1846  to  her  cousin 
Lord  Lindsay,  son  and  heir-apparent  of 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  and 
has  issue;  3.  Mary-Anne,  unmarried ; and 
4.  Captain  Robert  Lindsay,  of  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards,  who  defended  the  colours 
of  his  regiment  with  signal  bravery  at  the 
Alma,  and  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self at  Tnker.man. 


Major-Gen.  Fred.  Markham,  C.B. 

Ngv.  21.  At  Liramer’s  Hotel,  Conduit- 
street,  in  his  50th  year,  Major-General 
Frederick  Markham,  C.B.  Aide-de-camp 
to  her  Majesty. 

General  IMarkbam  was  the  second  son 
of  Admiral  John  Markham  (son  of  Dr. 
jMarkliam,  Arclibishop  of  York),  by  the 
Hon.  -Maria  Rice,  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Rice  and  Cecil  Baroness 
Dynevor.  He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign 
in  the  32d  Regt.  in  May,  1824.  He  was 
with  his  regiment  duriog  the  rebellion  in 
Canada  in  1837,  and  was  wounded  in  four 
places  at  the  action  of  St.  Denis.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel  July 
22,  1842.  While  holding  that  commission 
he  accompanied  the  32d  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  served  in  the  Punjaub  campaign  in 
1848-9.  He  also  commanded  the  Second 
Infantry  Brigade  at  the  first  and  second 
siege  operations  before  Mooltau,  where  he 
was  wounded  ; also  a division  at  the  action 
of  SoorjUnond,  where  the  enemy’s  posi- 
tion was  ciuTicd  and  seven  guns  taken  ; 
and  the  Bengal  column  at  the  storming 
and  cai>ture  of  the  city  of  Mooltan,  in 
Jan.  1849.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison  of 
Cheniote,  and  commanded  a brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Goojerat.  Soon  after  he  was 
appointed  Adjutant-general  of  the  Royal 
forces  in  India,  which  appointment  he 
held  till  he  obtained  his  promotion  as 
Major-General,  dated  Nov.  28,  1854. 
General  Markham  was  then  appointed  to 
the  command  at  Peshawurj  but  when 
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two  days’  journey  to  assume  his 
command  he  v/as  recalled,  in  order  to  take 
the  command  of  a division  of  the  army  in 
the  Crimea.  The  gallant  officer  at  once 
set  out,  and  performed  the  journey  to 
Calcutta  in  the  unexampled  space  of  18 
days  during  the  hut  season,  and  it  was 
from  the  excessive  fatigue  of  that  journey 
that  the  seeds  of  his  fatal  illness  arose. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  Crimea  he  received 
the  local  rank  of  Lieut.-General  from  the 
30th  July,  1855  ; and  took  the  command 
of  the  Second  Division,  previously  com- 
manded by  General  Pennefather,  and  he 
commanded  that  division  at  the  last  attack 
on  the  Redan.  He  was  just  able  to  see 
Sebastopol  fall,  when  his  health  became 
so  precarious  that  he  was  ordered  home. 
He  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  24th  of 
October. 

On  the  1st  Dec.  his  body  was  brought 
to  jMoreland,  near  Penrith,  where  the  fune- 
ral was  strictly  private.  Captain  King, 
his  aide-de-camp,  and  Captain  Burns,  of 
Orton  Hall,  besides  the  members  of  tlie 
family,  being  the  only  strangers  present. 
The  gallant  General  was  buried,  by  re- 
quest, at  the  root  of  a tree  of  his  own 
planting  ; ami  it  was  only  a fortnight  be- 
fore that  he  sent  word  to  liave  this  tree 
pruned  and  dressed.  It  is  stated  that,  two 
days  L'eforc  his  death,  he  admitted  that 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  the 
East  was  offered  to,  and  would  have  been 
accepted  by  him,  had  his  health  been 
restored  sooner. 


■Maccean  oe  Ani.Goun. 

Lately.  Ag\:d  DO,  Alexander  IMacIuau, 
esq.  of  Ardgour, 

He  was  the  sen  and  heir  of  Hugh  Mac- 
lean  of  Ardgour,  Ijy  IRizabeth  eldest  dau. 
of  Alexander  Houston  of  Jordan  Iiil!,esq. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1780  as  an  Ensign 
in  the  ‘JJ  battalion  of  the  Royals,  and 
was  promoted  to  a lieutenancy  in  the  same 
corps,  from  wliich  he  afterwards  cx- 
clianged  into  the  bod  regiment.  He  sub- 
secptently  attained  to  the  rank  of  Captain 
and  Major  in  the  Sth  regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons.  Having  quitted  the  line,  he 
became  a Captain  in  the  Jlopctoim  regi- 
ment of  Fcucibles.  He  afterwards  served 
for  several  years  as  Major  of  the  East 
Lothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  w:.s  sub- 
sequently appoint; d Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  third  regiment  of  local  Milbia  of  the 
county  of  Aigylc,  the  command  of  which 
he  held  uniil  the  regiment  was  diobancied. 

Ardgour  married  in  1T‘J5  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hope,  daughter  of  John  second  Earl 
of  Hopetoun;  and  by  that  lady,  who  died 
in  18 — , he  had  issue  twelve  sons  and  two 
daughters  : 1.  Hugh,  who  died  in  infancy  : 
J.  John-Hugh,  who  died  at  Rome  iu 
1826,  unmarried,  having  published  in  the 


preceding  year  a work,  entitled  “ Fair 
Prices  and  Produce  Rents 3.  Archibald, 
Captain  R.N.,  who  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1832,  unmarried  ; 4.  Alexander  Maclean, 
esq.,  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  married,  in  1833,  Helen- 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Dalryraple,  of  North 
Berwick,  Bart.,  and  has  issue  two  sons; 
5.  Henry-Dundas,  Colonel  in  the  army, 
and  formerly  Governor  of  Ithaca  and  other 
Greek  islands,  who  is  deceased;  6.  James- 
Charles,  of  the  Bengal  army,  who  died  at 
Calcutta  in  1829,  having  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Hall,  by  whom 
he  left  issue  two  daughters  ; 7.  Charles- 
Hope,  banister-at-law,  who  died  in 
1839,  having  married  Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  Beckford 
Long,  esq.  (see  a memoir  of  him  in  our 
vol.  xiii.  p.  94).  8.  Elizabeth -Margaret; 

9.  Charlotte-?Targaret,  who  died  in  1824, 
unmarried;  10,  Thomas,  in  the  Madras 
army,  deceased  ; 11.  William,  Lieut.  R.N. 
who  died  in  1851  ; 12.  George,  Captain 
in  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  married  at 
Colombo,  in  1843,  Amelia- Jane,  second 
daughter  of  Lieut. -Gen,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, the  Governor  of  Ceylon;  13.  Robert, 
who  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1835  ; and  14. 
Peter,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 

It  will  be  observed,  as  remarked  by  the 
historian  of  the  family,  that  “ no  less  than 
seven  sons  of  Maclean  of  Ardgour  em- 
braced a military  life,  and,  wherever  occa- 
sion offered,  have  proved  that  the  blood  of 
their  forefatliers  still  runs  unchanged  in 
their  veins.”  (Historical  and  Genealo- 
gical Account  of  the  Clan  Maclean,  1838.) 

Colonel  Maclean  was  guardian  to  the 
present  Marriue.'S  of  Dalhousie,  who  paid 
him  a ftrewell  visit  at  Ardgour  previously 
to  Ins  departure  for  India. 

CoL.  Wai.do  Sibthorp.  IM.P. 

Dec.  14.  In  Eaton  Square,  in  his  73d 
year,  Charles  De  Laet  Waldo  Sibthorp, 
esq.  of  Cauwick  House,  near  Lincoln,  and 
Potterells,  Hertfordshire,  M.P.  for  Lincoln, 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  South  Liucoiu  IMili- 
tia,  and  a Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Magi- 
strate for  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

The  family  from  a branch  of  which 
Colonel  Sibthorp  was  descended  was  of 
consideration  in  the  county  of  Nottingham 
soon  after  tlie  Conquest,  deriving  their 
name,  doubtless,  from  the  i?lace  of  their 
residence,  a surall  village  about  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Newark,  and  in  after-times 
tl'.e  hirth-plice  of  Arclibishop  Seeker. 
Tlioroton,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Notting- 
hamshire, gives  their  descent  from  Robert, 
who  held  the  manor  of  Sibthorp  t.  Will.  1. 
to  William  de  Sibthorp,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Henry  VI,  with  whom  that  branch  be- 
came extinct  in  the  male  line.  He  men- 
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tions  various  particulars  respecting  indi- 
viduals of  tlie  name,  who  lived  between  the 
above  two  periods  ; some  of  whom  were 
persons  of  distinction  in  their  day,  em- 
ployed beyond  seas  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  and  possessed  of  very  considerable 
property  in  Nottinghamshire  and  else- 
where. A branch  of  this  family  of  Sib- 
thorp held  lands  at  Lanehara,  and  are  found 
there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  ; Hugo 
Sibthorp,  grandson  of  Robert  Sibthorp, 
being  mentioned  in  that  parish  register, 
which  commences  with  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  has  been  un- 
usually well  preserved.  From  him  de- 
scended, in  a direct  line,  Gervase  Sibthorp, 
who,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  having 
married  a wealthy  heiress,  and  the  widow' 
of  Mr.  Marshall  wdio  represented  Lincoln 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  removed  to  Lin- 
coln and  died  there.  His  son  John  was 
M.P,  for  Lincoln  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.  His  eldest  son  Coningsby 
represented  the  same  city,  as  did  also  the 
nephew  and  heir  of  the  latter,  Humphrey, 
who  died  1B15.  These  two,  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  also  held  in  succession  for  many 
years  the  Colonelcy  of  the  South  Lincoln 
Militia;  so  that  there  has  been  a singular 
tenure  for  nearly  a century,  with  intervals, 
by  the  same  family  of  those  honourable 
posts,  the  representation  of  the  city  near 
to  which  they  reside,  and  the  command  of 
one  of  the  militias  of  the  county  in  which 
their  property  chiefly  lies. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  second 
son  of  the  above-named  Hiuaplirey,  by 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Ellison,  esq. 
of  Thorne,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Sudbrooke 
Holme,  Lincolnshire  ; and  on  the  death 
of  his  eldest  brother  Coningsby,  also  M.P. 
for  Lincoln  in  1822,  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates.  Early  in  life  he  entered 
into  the  army  ; was  a Cajitaiu  in  the  Soots 
Greys,  and  afterwards  in  the  4tli  Dragoon 
Guards,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  Penin- 
sular war ; and  lie  ever  retained  a strong 
affection  for  his  original  profession,  shewn 
in  the  ardour  and  profuse  liberality  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  advance  to  per- 
fection the  militia  regiment  of  his  county 
after  his  appointment  as  its  Colonel. 

He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
representative  for  Lincoln  in  182(),  and 
with  one  brief  exception,  of  the  short  Par- 
liament of  1883-84,  has  been  re-elected  to 
the  same  honourable  trust,  and  generally 
at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

In  his  connection  with  Parliament  few 
names  have  been  more  familiar  with  the 
public  than  that  of  Colonel  Sibthorp.  His 
fearless  avowal  of  the  highest  Conservatism 
(for  Conservatism,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  was  the  pole-star  of  his  parlia- 
mentary life) ; the  honest,  blunt  language 


in  which  he  expressed  his  opinions  and 
views ; the  frequent  admixture  of  very 
genuine  humour  and  often  real  wit ; a 
certain  eccentricity  of  manner  and  appear- 
ance (the  very  opposite  however  to  sloven- 
liness and  disregard  of  personal  effect) 
kept  his  name  before  the  public  almost  to 
the  last.  Though  withdrawn  early  in  life 
from  classical  studies,  the  correctness  and 
generally  good  taste  and  appropriateness 
of  his  quotations  from  two  or  three  fa- 
vourite authors,  especially  Horace,  shewed 
that  had  he  pursued  those  studies  he 
would  have  excelled  in  them.  He  was  not 
a man  of  business,  properly  speaking  ; for 
while,  with  an  acuteness  surpassed  by  few, 
he  saw  rapidly  into  the  bearings  of  a 
measure,  he  wanted  the  habits  of  attention 
and  the  assiduity  essential  to  become  one. 

It  has  been  correctly  observed  in  a local 
paper,  that  though  opposed  to  the  Re- 
form Bill,  through  thick  and  thin,  he  was 
the  means  of  securing  the  franchise  for 
the  oO/,  leaseholders  ; though  (from  a ma- 
uamvre  of  the  then  Speaker)  the  credit  of 
this  important  concession  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  handed  over  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Chandos.  His  successful  opposi- 
tion to  the  grant  of  .iO.OOOf.  per  annum  to 
Prince  Albert,  was  perhaps  a result  of  his 
strong  prejudice  against  the  supposed  in- 
fluence of  foreigners,  shewn  afterwards 
in  his  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  ; but  of  ano- 
ther measure,  for  which  his  name  should 
be  had  in  thankful  remembrance  by  many, 
he  was  a very  genuine,  and  also  successful 
advocate,  namtdy,  that  which  enables  the 
widow  of  a deceased  clergyman  to  remain 
in  the  paronage- house  for  one  month, 
instead  of  being  liable  to  immediate 
ejection.  With  all  his  peculiarities,  it 
may  most  justly  be  said  of  him,  that,  as 
no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
surpassed  him  in  attention  and  devoted- 
ness to  his  duties  as  such,  so  few  have 
come  up  to  him  in  unconqiroraising  in- 
dependence; no  prospect  of  place,  pen- 
sion, or  honour,  could  liave  induced  him 
to  vote  contrary  to  his  honest,  if  not 
always  sound,  opinions,  or  to  have 
sacrificed  or  suppressed  his  sentiments  to 
support  his  party.  Indeed,  he  properly 
belonged  to  no  jiarty,  for  he  was  as  often 
found  in  opposition  to  a Tory  government 
as  to  any  other. 

He  had  a very  strong,  rather  than  very 
enlightened,  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
Faith,  but  was  not  at  all  bigoted  against 
Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church. 
When  one  of  Ids  brothers,  then  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  1841,  he  felt  it 
a heavy  blow,  as  indeed  it  was,  to  all  his 
cherished  and  expressed  sentiments  re- 
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specting  that  church.  He  wept  bitterly  ; 
sought  his  brother  out,  and  for  hours 
with  many  tears  implored  him  to  recal 
his  decision ; but  he  never  abated  his 
kindness,  nor  withdrew  his  affection  from 
him,  and  rejoiced  when  lie  resumed  the 
ministry  in  the  English  Church. 

Like  the  late  Mr.  Bernal,  with  whom  he 
was  in  friendly  intimacy,  he  had  a great 
taste  for  articles  of  virth  and  curiosity,  of 
which  he  had  made  a large  and  choice 
collection. 

He  married  in  1312  Maria,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Ponsonby  Tottenham,  esq. 
of  Clifton,  and  county  Wexford,  and  by 
her,  whose  attentions  cheered  the  last 
suffering  months  of  his  life,  has  left  four 
sons  ; of  whom  Gervase,  his  eldest  and 
heir,  is  married  to  Louisa,  third  daughter 
of  Col.  Amcotts,  of  Rackthorn,  co.  Lincoln, 
and  has  issue  two  sons ; and  Francis- 
Richard,  the  third,  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  attack  on  the  Redan,  where  he 
commanded  one  of  the  ladder  parties, 
and  has  since  been  gazetted  as  brevet- 
major  in  the  army. 

The  remains  of  Col.  Sibthorp  were 
interred  on  December  22nd,  in  the  family 
vault  at  Canwick,  near  Lincoln. 


Charles  Barclay,  Esa. 

Dec.  o.  Aged  74,  Charles  Barclay,  esq. 
of  Bury  Hill,  Surrey,  formerly  M.P.  for 
that  county. 

He  was  the  eldeat  son  of  Robert  Barclay, 
esq.  of  the  same  place,  who  died  in  1830, 
by  his  first  wife  Rachel  Gurney,  daughter 
of  John  Gurney,  esq.  of  Keswick,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  proposed  as  a candi- 
date for  tiie  We.'.tern  division  of  .8urrcy  at 
the  general  election  of  1835,  and  was  re- 
turned after  the  following  poll : — 

Wm.  Joseph  Denison,  esq.  . . 11(18 

Charles  Barclay,  esq 13 IG 

Henry  Lawes  Long,  esq.  . . 128,3 

He  retired  from  parliament  at  the  disso- 
lution of  1837,  and  subsequently  served 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey. 

He  married  Anna-Maria,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Kett,  esq.  of  Seething,  Norfolk  : 
and  has  left  issue  three  sons  and  two 
daughters:  1.  Arthur  Kett  Barclay,  esq. 
who  married  in  183G  IMaria-Octavia, 
daughter  of  Ichabod  Wright,  esq.  of  Map- 
perley,  Notts. ; 2.  Robert,  who  has  mar- 
ried Rachel,  daughter  of  Osgood  Hanbury, 
esq.  ; 3.  George  ; 4.  Caroline,  married  to 
John  Gurney  llnare,  e.sq. ; and  .3.  Raohel- 
Juliana. 


JoHx  Bexdvshe,  Esa. 

Dec.  17.  At  Barrington  hall,  Cam- 
bridgshire,  aged  (14,  John  Bendyshe,  esq. 
a Deputy  Lieutenant  and  magistrate  of 


that  county,  and  a Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

He  was  born  at  Barrington  on  the  10th 
April,  1791,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Bendyshe,  esq.  of  Barrington,  by  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Jervis,  esq.  of  Darlaston, 
co,  Stafford. 

He  entered  the  Navy  Jan.  8,  1805,  as 
first-class  volunteer  on  board  the  Queen 
98,  Capt.  Manley  Dixon,  the  flag-ship 
subsequently  of  Sir  John  Knight  in  the 
Channel  and  of  Lord  Collingwood  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  April  1806  he  re- 
moved as  midshipman  to  the  Seahorse  38, 
and  subsequently  served  in  the  Royal 
George  100,  San  Josef  110,  Hibernia  110, 
Armida  38,  and  Antelope  ,50,  He  was 
made  Lieutenant  Nov.  11,  1811,  in  the 
Avenger  IG,  in  which  vessel  he  suffered 
shipwreck  ; in  Oct  1812  joined  the  Hazard 
sloop,  and  in  Aug.  1814  became  senior 
Lieutenant  of  the  Belle  Poule  troop-ship, 
in  which  he  attended  the  expedition  to 
New  Orleans.  From  Dec.  1818  to  Nov. 
1819  he  served  in  the  Wye  26,  on  the 
Leith  station.  Altogether  he  was  eleven 
years  on  full  pay. 

Mr.  Btudyshe  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  17th  March,  1824;  and  for  the  last 
thirty  years  he  has  been  an  active  magis- 
trate for  Cambridgeshire.  In  1831,  he 
held  the  oflSce  of  High  Sheriff.  In  politics 
he  was  a Conservative,  and  many  years 
ago  wa.s  an  active  supporter  of  Lord 
Charles  Manners,  and  also  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  when  he  stood  for  the 
county  as  Captain  Yorke.  Since  the  death 
of  hi.s  intimate  friend  the  late  J.  P.  Allix, 
esq.,  of  Swatfham,  Mr.  Bendyshe  has 
taken  little  part  in  politics.  In  his  neigh- 
bourhood he  boro  the  character  of  an  up- 
right )nagistrate,  a generous  landlord,  a 
good  husband,  and  an  affectionate  father. 

He  married  first,  on  the  1 0th  May,  1820, 
Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Mat- 
cham,  esq.  of  Ashfold  Lodge,  Sussex,  by 
Catharine,  sister  to  Admiral  Lord  Viscount 
Nelson,  K.B.  by  whom  he  had  issue  four 
sons,  John,  Richard,  Nelson  and  Thomas  ; 
and  five  daughters,  Caroline,  Laura,  Su- 
sanna, Circe,  and  Catharine.  Having  lost 
his  first  wife  in  1831,  he  married  secondly, 
Oct  21,  1833,  Anna-Maria,  third  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Watson,  of  Wratting  Park, 
Cambridgeshire,  Bart,  and  that  lady  sur- 
vives him. 

His  son  and  heir  John  Bendyshe,  esq. 
is  a Captain  in  the  Cambridgeshire  Militia. 


William  Blacker,  Esq. 

Nov.  25.  In  his  81st  year,  William 
Blacker,  esq.  of  Carrick  house,  Armagh, 
a Deputy  Lieuteuaut  and  magistrate  of 
that  county,  and  M.A. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Very  Rev. 
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Stewart  Blacker,  Dean  of  Leighlio  (who 
died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six),  by 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Hill,  Bart. 
M.P,  for  the  co.  Londonderry. 

Mr.  Blacker  in  early  life  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  60th  Rides,  then  called  the 
Royal  Americans.  He  was  afterwards  for 
many  years  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  Armagh 
militia  : which  command  he  resigned  to 
younger  bands  on  the  recent  embodiment 
of  that  corps.  In  Jan.  1817  he  was  ap- 
pointed Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1829.  He  was  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Orange  in- 
stitute in  Ireland, 

Mr.  Blacker  married,  in  181 0,  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Ferguson, 
Bart,  M.P.  for  Londonderry,  but  had  no 
children.  lie  is  succeeded  in  ]jis  exten- 
sive estates  by  his  nephew  Stewart  Blacker, 
esq,  of  Dublin,  barrister-at-law,  son  of 
Capt.  George  Blacker,  of  tlie  East  India 
Company’s  service,  who  died  in  1815, 


Ramon  Coruett,  Esu. 

Kov.  22.  At  his  residence,  Longnur 
Hall,  Shroj)shire,  after  a protracted  illness, 
aged  70,  Panton  Corbett,  esq.  a magistrate 
for  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Montgoniery. 

He  was  born  at  the  Bank  House,  Long- 
nor,  and  baptised  in  that  parish  April  M, 
1785.  He  was  the  second  sou  of  the  ve- 
nerable Joseph  Plymlcy,  Archdeacon  of 
Salop,  in  tlie  diocese  of  Hcvefnrd,  by  his 
first  wife,  Jane- Josei)lia,  daugb.ter  of  Tho- 
mas Panton,  cs({.  merchant,  of  Leghorn. 
The  arcb.dcacon  took  tim  suni'uue  of  Cor- 
bett in  1806,  when  l-.e  came  into  full  pos- 
session of  the  estates  and  manor  of  Long- 
ncr,  on  the  de..i.th  of  John  Corbett,  esq. 
and  to  the  inheritance  of  which  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  prcsetit  uotice  succeeded  e.fter 
the  d,  cease  of  hi  - father  in  1838. 


* The  family  of  Corbett  of  Longnoi 
was  settled  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VI.,  and  was  a branch  of  the 
great  Shropshire  family  of  that  name.  Sir 
Edward  Corbett,  knight,  a descendant,  du- 
ring the  visit  of  King  Cliarles  I.  to  Shrews- 
bury in  1G12,  was  advanced  to  a baro- 
netcy, the  senior  line  of  which  expired  in 
1774  by  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Corbett, 
Bart,  who,  surviving  his  younger  brother, 
Edward,  devised  the  family  estates,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  his  kinsman,  Robert 
Flint,  he  assuming  the  name  and  arms  of 
“ Corbett,”  (pursuant  to  the  directions  of 
the  late  testator,)  whose  mother  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  Waites  Corbett,  c.sq.  of 
MifcUlewood.  i.Ir.  Robert  Corbett  was 
twice  married,  and,  dying  without  issue, 
in  1804,  the  estates  passed  to  his  brother, 
John  Flint,  esq.  of  8hre.v-bury,  who  also 
assumed  the  name  of  “ Corbett.’’  Mr. 


Ill  early  life  Mr.  Corbett  practised  as  a 
barrister.  Having  become  a burgess  of 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  he,  as  was  cus- 
tomary with  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
vicinity,  associated  him.self  with  the  cor- 
poration of  that  borough,  and  of  which  he 
continued  a member  until  the  passing  of 
the  Alunicipal  x\,ct  in  1835.  On  the  de- 
mise of  Richard  Lyster,  esq.  in  Alay, 
1819,  he  became  a candidate  for  the  re- 
presentation of  Shrewsbury  in  parliament, 
but  was  then,  after  a smart  contest  of  eight 
days,  unsuccessful,  his  opponent  being  the 
late  John  Mytton,  esq.  of  Halstoa ; the 


numbers  polled  were — 

John  iMytton,  esq 384 

Pantoi)  Corbett,  tsq.  . . . 287 


In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Mytton  f 
having  declined  to  offer  himself  again,  at 
the  election  consequent  on  the  accession 
of  George  IV,  Air.  Corbett  was  returned 
for  Shrewsbury  without  opposition,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Hon.  Henry  Grey  Ben- 
nett. Bur  at  the  general  election  of  1826 
he  met  with  an  unexpected  opponent.  On 
this  occasion  it  had  been  long  known  that 
Air.  Beunett  would  not  again  ask  the  suf- 
frages of  the  electors,  and  R.  A.  Slaney, 
esq.  had  therefore  announced  himself  to 
siqiply  the  vacancy,  and  so  far  was  the 
thought  of  any  other  candidate  being  ex- 
pected, that  the  dinner  to  celebrate  their 
return  was  actually  adverti,sed  ; when,  the 
ilay  but  one  jirevious  to  the  nomination, 
Thomas  Boycott,  esq.  of  Rudge  Hail,  a 
gentleman  of  an  jincient  Shropshire  family, 
announced  hiu.stlf.  The  result,  after  five 
(lays’  polling,  \v  is — 

Fanton  Corbett,  esq.  . . . 627 

Robert  Aglionby  Slauey,  esq.  . 387 

Thomas  iloycott,  (.sq.  . . . 2S3 
At  the  elv‘Ctioa  afier  the  demise  of  King 
George  IV.  in  1830,  Air.  Corbett  encoun- 
tered a shat})  contrst  with  Richard  Jen- 
kins, esq.  which  terminated  in  the  return 
of  that  gentleman  and  Air.  Slaney  : — 


Pilchard  Jenkins,  esq. 7 . . . 754 

R.  A.  Slaney,  esq 563 

Panton  Corbett,  esq.  . . . 446 


John  Corbett  having  no  male  issue,  the 
manor  and  estates  in  the  counties  cf  Salop 
and  Alontgomery  (under  the  original  li- 
mitations  of  Sir  Richard  Corbett)  passed 
to  Archdeacon  P!}i:ilcy,  who,  as  above 
stated,  took  tlie  name  of  Corbett. 

t See  a luenioir  of  Air.  Alytton,  in 
the  1st  volume  of  (var  present  Series, 
j).  Go 7. 

7 A memoir  of  Richard  Jenkins,  esq. 
wlio  had  afterwards  conferred  upon  him, 
for  his  public  services  in  India,  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  will  be 
found  in  our  vol.  xl£,  p.  197. 
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His  defeat  ia  tins  instance  was  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  a ditierence  of  opinion 
having  arisen  anaong  several  of  his  con- 
stituents, particularly  on  the  recent  agita- 
ting topic  of  the  expediency  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  favour  of  which 
Mr.  Corbett  recorded  his  vote. 

Although  never  conspicuous  in  debate, 
yet,  as  a member  of  the  legislature  Mr. 
Corbett  was  diligent  and  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  such  public  business  as 
devolved  upon  him,  as  well  as  in  those 
matters  which  more  especially  related  to 
the  town  and  the  constituency  which  he 
represented,  and  to  whom,  in  his  last  ap- 
peal for  their  suffrages,  he  stated  that  they 
might  find  one  more  eloquent  and  more 
capable  of  addressing  them  in  fine  lan- 
guage ; but  one  more  anxious  to  serve 
them  and  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of 
his  powers  — more  independent  in  his 
opinions — or  more  anxious  to  preserve  the 
British  Constitution  did  not  exist.  In 
proof  of  this,  his  friends  and  well-wishers 
soon  after  the  defeat  just  noticed,  invited 
him  to  a public  dinner,  as  a testimony  of 
the  opinio!\  they  entertained  of  his  zealous 
and  unremitting  attention  to  his  parlia- 
mentary duties  during  the  eleven  years 
he  represented  the  town,  and  of  their  high 
esteem  for  his  private  character. 

After  his  unsuccessful  contest  for  the 
repi-esentation  of  Shrewsbury  he  retired 
to  his  home  and  estate  at  Leighton  Hall, 
near  Welshpool ; wdiere  he  enjoyed  social 
relaxation  and  cultivated  the  amenities 
and  friendship  of  a large  circle  of  the 
surrounding  gentry,  lie  likewise  further 
engaged  himself  in  those  duties  which 
pertained  to  a magistrate  for  Montgo- 
meryshire, endeavouring  to  conciliate  when- 
ever practicable  any  differences  that  might 
occur  among  litigant  parties,  and  in  jiro- 
moting  the  unanimity  and  welfare  of  his 
neighbours,  for  whose  happiness  on  all 
'Occasions  his  warm  heart  and  diffusive 
sympathies  manifested  a becoming  con- 
cern, especially  in  acts  of  benevolence 
to  the  humbler  classes.  For  many  years 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Act,  he  was  Iiigh  steward  of  the  borough 
of  W^elshpool,  and  when,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  Leighton  estate  was 
sold,  and  he  became  resident  at  the  family 
mansion  of  Longnor,  the  inhabitants  of 
Welshpool  on  most  festive  gatlverings 
indulged  the  reminiscent  sentiment: — 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,’ 
our  late  respected  neighbour  Fauton  Cor- 
bett, esq.” 

In  1841)  Mr.  Corbett  served  the  office 
of  High  Sheriff  of  Shropshire,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon,  to  the 
position  of  chairman  of  tire  quarter  scs- 
11 


sions  of  the  same  county,  a situation  which 
he  held  until  last  June,  when  declining 
health  compelled  him  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation. On  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor, a resolution  was  moved  by  Lord 
Viscount  Hill,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  expressive  of  the  desire  of  the 
magistrates  to  record  their  unanimous 
sense  of  the  courteous,  impartial,  and 
anxious  manner  in  which  the  duties  of 
that  office  had  been  discharged  by  PTr. 
Corbett,  alike  satisfactory  to  the  rate- 
payers and  the  inhabitants  of  Shropshire, 
and  of  their  cordial  esteem  and  well  wishes 
for  his  future  happiness. 

During  several  years  he  was  a trustee 
of  the  Shrewsbury  Grammar  School,  and 
in  IHnO  he  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  to 
tlie  Salop  Infirmary,  and  when  he  changed 
his  place  of  residence  to  Longnor,  from  its 
vicinage  to  Shrewsbury,  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  preside  at  religious  and 
other  meetings  held  in  the  county  town, 
for  the  extension  of  useful  and  Christian 
})urposes,  and  in  the  discharge  of  these 
and  other  engagements  lie  brought  into 
action  the  experience  of  business  habits 
and  the  intelligence  of  a comprehensive 
mind.  His  manners  were  retiring  and  un- 
ostentatious, and  to  a warm  and  generous 
heart,  ready  to  oblige,  he  united  the  ge- 
nuine politeness  of  a virtuous  disposition 
and  the  courtesy  of  a gentleman  ; whilst 
in  the  relative  duties  of  life  he  sustained 
the  character  of  an  indulgent  parent,  a 
kind  landlord,  and  sincere  friend. 

Mr.  Corbett  married,  in  1811,  Lucy- 
Favoretfa,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jones,  of  Lich- 
field, by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  F.avoretta,  now  the  widow 
of  John  James  Edward  Hamilton,  esq. 
who  was  the  eldest  and  last  surviving  son 
of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Bart. 
K.C.B.  ; Richard,  the  eldest  son,  died 
April  30th,  1843,  aged  27 ; and  the  younger 
son,  Lieut.- Colonel  Edward  Corbett,  who 
in  1842  married  Elizabeth- Ann-Tereza, 
only  daughter  of  Robert  School,  esq.  now 
succeeds  to  the  possession  of  the  property. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Corbett,  agreeably 
to  his  own  written  instructions,  were  car- 
ried for  interment,  to  the  churchyard  of 
Leebotwood,  on  tlie  30th  Nov.  by  twelve 
cottagers,  provided  with  suits  of  mourn- 
ing, and  attended  by  twenty-four  of  the 
tenants  of  the  estate,  and  as  a mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
several  of  the  clergy,  gentry,  and  friends 
in  the  vicinity,  joined  in  the  mournful 
jirocession.  A view  of  Leebotwood  church 
is  engraved  in  vol.  ci.  pt.  i.  p.  393,  uf  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  accompanied  with 
a notice  of  the  monumental  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  family  of  Corbett.  H.  P. 
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R.,N.  Shawe,  Esq. 

Oct,  21.  At  Stapleton,  co.  Gloucester, 
aged  nearly  71,  Robert  Newton  Shawe, 
esq.  of  Kesgrave,  a Deputy  Lieutenant 
and  magistrate  of  Suffolk,  and  formerly 
M.P.  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
county. 

He  v,as  born  on  the  2b’th  Oct.  17S4,  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Canlifte  Shawe, 
esq.  of  Singleton  Lodge,  Lancashire,  and 
Southgate  house,  Mid'ilese.v,  sometime 
M.P.  for  Preston,  and  the  only  surviving 
issue  of  his  first  wife  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Richard  Whitehead,  esq.  of  Preston. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  Reform,  Mr. 
Shawe  became  a candidate  for  the  Eastern 
division  of  Suffolk  on  the  Liberal  in- 
terest, and  was  returned  after  the  follow- 
ing poll — 

Lord  Henniker 2030 

Robert  Newton  Shawe,  esq.  . 1790 
Sir  Charles  Broke  Vere  . . . 1734 

But  at  the  following  election,  in  1835, 
he  was  defeated  by  Sir  Charles  Broke 
Vere-- 

Lord  Henniker 245.2 

Sir  Charles  Broke  Vere  . . . 2321 

Robert  Newton  Shawe,  esq.  . 2029 
For  many  years  afterwards  he  ofSciated 
with  great  ability  as  chairman  of  the  Wood- 
bridge  Quarter  Sessions.  As  a gentleman 
of  inflexible  integrity,  and  business  habits, 
he  will  be  long  remembered  and  respected. 
His  benevolence  was  almost  unbounded, 
and  the  humbler  classes  lose  one  of  tlieir 
warmest  friends.  Owing  to  declining 
health,  he  had,  for  some  years,  taken  no 
active  part  in  public  business. 

IMr.  Shawe  married  Oct.  31,  1811, 
Frances-Anue,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jones, 
esq.  of  Stapleton,  co.  Glouc.  ])ut  had  no 
issue. 


John  Williams,  Esu. 

Nov.  29.  Aged  53,  from  the  bursting 
of  a blood  vessel,  John  Williams,  esq.  of 
Brouwylfa,  co.  Carnarvon,  late  M.P.  for 
Macclesfield. 

Born  of  poor  parents  in  the  small  town 
of  Ruthin,  in  Denbighshire,  at  fourteen  he 
started,  in  his  own  words,  “on  the  road  to 
London,  with  a widowed  mother’s  bless- 
ing and  a bundle  containing  his  little  all.” 
Arrived  there,  he  engaged  himself  as  an 
errand  boy  to  one  of  the  West-end  drapery 
establishments,  where  lie  w^as  j'romoted  to 
be  junior  assistant,  and  eventually  to  be 
foreman,  and  afterwards  joined  in  part- 
nership  in  Regent  Circus,  Oxford-street, 
under  the  firm  of  “ Williams  and  Hatton.’’ 
In  1848,  having  retired  from  business  with 
a competency,  he  left  the  busy  haunts  of 
London  for  his  mountain  home  of  Bron- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


wylfa,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  ac- 
complished Mrs.  Kemans. 

His  public  life  commenced  with  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  of  which  he  was 
an  energetic  supporter.  In  1847  he  acted 
as  the  chairman  of  ^Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey's 
election  committee  when  there  were  three 
candidates  for  Maryleboue,  viz.  Mr.  Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey,  the  late  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Liberals  of  Macclesfield 
were  in  distress  for  a candidate,  as  it  did  not 
want  many  days  of  a general  election.  Two 
letters  were  received— one  from  iMr.  Bernal 
Osborne,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Williams, 
who  became  the  candidate,  and  in  ten  days 
he  was  returned  l)y  a majority  of  seventy- 
three  over  bis  opponent,  Mr.  Grimsditch. 
In  parliament  he  was  always  at  his  post, 
and  the  supporter  of  every  Liberal  mea- 
sure. In  UG8  he  seconded  Mr.  Berkeley's 
motion  for  the  ballot,  and  gave  some  start- 
ling facts  from  his  own  experience  as  a 
metropolitan  tradesman. 

In  1351,  the  Tories,  by  a close  atten- 
tion to  the  register,  succeeded  in  tin-owing 
some  100  of  Mr.  Williams’s  supporters  off’ 
the  list  of  voters,  and  the  result  was  Jiis 
defeat  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Egerton,  at  the  gene- 
ral election  in  1852,  by  a majority  of  62. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  1853,  he  received  a 
testimonial,  consisting  of  a handsome  silver 
candelabrum,  valued  at  300/.  presented  to 
him  by  friends  and  admirers  at  Maccles- 
field. After  that  he  continued  to  pass  his 
time,  yearning  for  au  active  life,  either  in 
London,  where,  as  treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional, Parliamentary,  and  Financial  Re- 
form Association,  business  sometimes 
called  him,  or  in  Wales. 

In  1851  he  served  as  High  Sherifrof  Cai- 
narvcnslui-e.  In  local  affairs  he  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  benevoient  and  edu- 
cational institutions;  he  gave  the  sum  of 
400/.  to  the  Maccleafield  Baths  aiid  Wash- 
houses, and  109/.  to  the  Mechaidcs’  Insti- 
tution, togetlier  -.vit’n  a picture  of  the  same 
value. 


JosEi'u  Buooks  A'Arns,  Esu.  F.S.A. 
Dec.  12.  At  Liverpool,  aged  75,  Joseph 
Brooks  Yates,  esq.  F.S.A. 

jMr.  Yates  was  born  at  Liverpool  in 
1780.  Mis  father,  the  Rev.  John  Yates, 
w'as  a native  of  Bolloo,  and  educated  at 
the  Grammar  Slchool  there.  lie  came  to 
Liverpool  in  1777,  as  the  ?.iiuister  of  a 
congregation  of  Presbyterians,  and  he  re- 
mained connected  with  it  till  about  two 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
I82t).  He  liad  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Nicholas  Asliton,  esq.  of  Liverpool, 
and  Joseph  was  the  eldest  of  five  sons. 
The  younger  brothers  are  not  unknown  in 
the  walks  of  literature,  and  one  of  them 
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is  highly  respected  as  aa  accomplisiied 
scholar  and  antiquary. 

Mr.  Yates  received  his  early  education 
under  the  Rev.  William  Shepherd,  LL.D., 
a minister  of  his  own  communion,  author 
of  the  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.  This 
gentleman  possessed  a great  taste  for 
Hterary  pursuits,  which  frequent  inter- 
course during  many  years  teiuh'd  to  im- 
part to  his  pupil  ; he  was  also  wedl  known 
for  his  social  qualifications.  From  Dr. 
Shepherd,  Mr.  Yates  proceeded  to  Eton, 
and  he  used  often  to  recur  in  conversation 
to  the  pleasant  period  of  his  life  spent 
there.  He  imbibed  a strong  predilection 
for  classical  studies,  which  was  not  di- 
minished by  a longlife  3})ent  in  the  active 
pursuits  of  commerce  ; and  to  the  very 
last  he  was  familiar  witii  the  best  speci- 
mens of  literature  and  history. 

Returning  from  Eton,  he  entered  a 
commercial  house,  in  which  he  soon  became 
a partner;  and  he  continued  in  it  till  within 
about  three  years  of  his  decease.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  very  successful  in  business  ; 
and  he  was  at  rll  times  a liberal  supporter 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutioua  of 
the  town.  His  library  contained  several 
books  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  a 
few  rare  manuscri[)ts.  Some  of  the  papers 
which  he  read  at  different  times,  in  the 
learned  societies  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, had  reference  to  Ids  library,  or 
were  illu.'trated  by  its  contents. 

In  February  ibl2  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool  was 
founded,  chittly  by  tlie  personal  exertions 
of  Dr.  Traill,  no.v  of  Edinburgh  ; and  Mr. 
Yates  was  one  of  the  original  members,  of 
whom  only  four  or  live  now  remain  in  it. 
It  is  the  second,  ehronologieally,  of  our 
provimdal  .Societies;  that  wbieli  was  found- 
ed at  Mancln-tt-r,  under  the  same  name, 
dating  from  17''.  I . His  (‘onaexiou  with 
this  one  for  mure  than  forty  years,  and 
his  friendly  i-elati.nis  with  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  its  early  iuvmber.s,  gave  him 
a siiecial  intere:t  in  it,  and  till  within  a 
few  days  id’  hi,-.  ’.a>t  illness  he  attended 
its  meetings  reguiariy.  He  occupied  its 
chair  during  four  triennial  periods,  and  it 
was  during  his  presidency  in  18  14  that  it 
tifit  luiblished  Tr  msactioms.  Most  of  the 
papers  which  he  wrote  were  read,  before 
the  Society,  ;;nd  the  hit-  r ones  are  pub- 
li=i.ed  in  its  Trail' u tiou'. 

On  the  .'bd  of  rHarcli,  1.^20,  Mr.  Vates 
read  a paov  T ile.'eriptive  of  i .MS.  in  his 
own  library,  tl.c  " Coiucientue  *’ 

of  Richard  commonly  called  tie 

Hampole;  anti  on  January  oth,  1821, 
another  on  the  .-anie  author's  IMS.  version 
of  the  whole  P'aiter,  which  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  translation  of  llie  Scriptures  in  the 
English  language.  The  former  of  tiiese 


was  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  December  1820,  and  is  printed  in  the 
Archaeologia,  Volume  XIX.  He  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  this  .Society  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1822. 

He  read  a paper  at  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  IMay  2nd,  1823,  on 
Books  of  Emblem, s,  and  another  October 
loth,  1847,  on  the  same  subject,  both  of 
which  were  illustrated  with  numerous 
specimens.  Plis  memoir  on  Ancient  Book- 
binding, read  January  22d,  1844,  and  a 
similar  one  entitled  Archeeological  Notices 
respecting  Paper,  were  illustrated  in  like 
manner  by  specimens  of  the  various  kinds 
described. 

On  the  4Hi  of  November,  1839,  he  drew 
■ dtention  to  a subject  of  great  local  im- 
portance, the  rapid  changes  which  take 
place  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  Mersey;  and 
noticed  ihe  possible  difficulties  which 
might  hereafeer  be  experienced  in  the 
commerce  of  tlie  j'ort.  These  had  attracted 
the  attention  or  the  Marine  Surveyor, 
and  of  many  ordinary  observers,  but  it 
w^is  not  easy  to  di.scover  a cure  for  an  ad- 
mitted evil.  At  the  Meeting  of  the 
Britisli  Association  in  Liverpool  iu  1854, 
Mr.  Yales,  who  was  then  one  of  its  Vice- 
Presidents,  again  directed  attention  lo  the 
subject,  and  a Committee  was  appointed, 
which  is  still  pursuing  its  labours  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  pu’nject. 

In  the  pursuits  of  geographers  and 
travellers  he  took  a deep  interest,  and  he 
y-osses.sed  seme  curious  medimval  maps 
and  ch art.s.  In  February  183^  he  read 
a paper  on  Liu;  state  of  Geographical 
Kiiowledat;  •uid  rl.e  (.'onstiuetion  of  Maps 
ill  ilu*  Dark  Ages,  witli  an  aeeoimt  of  tlu  ir 
revival  in  the  Iblh  eenlury.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  ( h ograiihic.al  .Society 
during  several  of  the  latter  }U'ars  of  his 
lire ; and  he  was  oac  of  the  original 
Members  of  tl;e  Philological  Society,  in 
tlie  estabii.'liment  of  which  his  brother, 
Mr.  James  5 ates,  bore  a prominent  part. 

In  January  1852,  when  a])proacliing  the 
dose  of  his  twelfth  year  as  President,  the 
members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  juestute.;  him  with  his  portrait, 
which  was  painted  by  Westcott,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  au  excellent  likeness. 
Knowing  the  wishes  of  the  members  to 
have  it  placed  iu  some  public  institution  of 
tlie  town,  he  allowed  it  to  be  deposited  in 
tl.e  Royal  Institution,  which  he  hud  assisted 
iu  founding,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
President.  The  cunduding  words  of  his 
reply  on  tliat  occasion  are  a key  to  part  of 
his  own  character.  He  cxiiorted  the 
younger  members  to  cultivate  those  pur- 
suits which  would  be  no  incumbrance  under 
the  pressure  of  business  or  of  adverse 
circumstances,  but  which  would  constitute 
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the  highest  ornament  of  their  prosperous 
days,  and  the  most  delightful  companions 
of  their  leisure. 

In  April  183(i  Mr.  Yates  was  appointed 
a county  magi>trate,  and  he  paid  strict 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  He 
also  took  aspecial  interest  in  an  Hospital  in 
the  part  of  the  town  which  lay  nearest  his 
own  residence,  and  it  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity  to  his  exertions.  In  1S54  it 
was  found,  on  making  a combined  list  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  various  charities, 
that  he  w'as  one  of  ten  individuals  who 
subscribed  to  all  of  them,  in  a community 
of  nearly  half  a million.  He  died  after  an 
illness  of  about  tliree  weeks. 

!Mr.  Yates  was  a connecting  link  between 
the  past  and  present  generations,  and  but 
few  such  now  remain.  His  earlier  com- 
panions were  Shepherd,  Roscoe,  Traill. 
Currie,  Rushton,  Bostock,  and  others  : 
his  later  ones  tvere  the  active  spirits  of  the 
present  time.  Some  of  the  latter  differed 
with  him  occasionally  on  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  public  good  ; but  all  re- 
spected the  singleness  of  purpose  and  self- 
denial  with  which  belaboured  to  curry  out 
that  which  his  own  judgment  approved. 
Our  great  centres  of  population,  such  as 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham, 
w’ould  be  greatly  improved  by  possessing 
a few  such  men,  who  show  that  the  worship 
of  the  Pluses  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
reasonable  regard  for  IMnmmon. 


Mr.  Alderman  LawrP.nck. 

Nov.2^y.  In  Westbourne -terrace,  Pad- 
dington, in  his  bOth  year,  William  Law- 
rence, esq.,  Alderman  of  Bread-street 
Ward,  and  a magistrate  for  Middlesex. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive builders  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  also  at  Lambeth.  He  wms  a member 
of  the  Unitarian  denommalion,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
body. 

For  nearly  forty  years  he  had  manifested 
an  interest  in  every  movement  in  the 
City  of  London  tending  to  promote  the 
social  and  political  progress  of  the  people. 
Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Bread-street  Ward  wvas  thoroughly  Tory, 
in  conjunction  with  Air.  W.  Williams 
(now  M.P.  for  Lambeth)  and  a few  others, 
he  laboured  energetically  in  the  cause  of 
reform.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  Sir 
William  Clay’s  committee,  and  proposed 
the  hon.  baronet  at  the  hustings.  He 
also  seconded  the  nomination  of  Sir  James 
Duke.  For  many  years  he  was  a Com- 
missioner of  Laud  and  Assessed  Taxes, 
both  for  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  As  a member  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  he  became 
distinguished  by  powerful  and  fluent 


oratory  ; and  on  the  various  important 
movements  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  his  aid  to  the  liberal 
cause  was  as  valuable  as  it  was  unre- 
mitting. He  was  elected  Alderman  in 
the  year  1848,  and  served  the  office  of 
Sheriff'  in  1849.  For  several  years  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Legal  and  Commercial  Fire  and 
Life  Assurance  Company,  and  a com- 
missioner both  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  and 
the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Commission  of 
Sewers.  Wlien  the  present  Commission 
of  Sewei's  was  being  formed,  the  Govern- 
ment invited  him  to  join  it,  but,  as  he  had 
already  been  appointed  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  City  Sewers  Court  w'ho 
had  to  meet  the  Metropolitan  Commission 
on  every  occasion,  he  declined.  He  was 
one  of  the  court  of  the  Carpenters’  Com- 
pany, and  also  a Governor  of  Emanuel 
Hospital. 

His  son  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
him  as  Alderman  of  Bread-street  Ward. 


Thomas  Copeland,  Esa.  F.R.S. 

Nov.  19.  At  Brighton,  aged  74,  Tho- 
mas Copeland,  esq.  F.R.S.  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon- 
extraordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  Copeland  was  horn  in  Alay,  1781, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Copeland,  cf 
Byffeld,  in  Novtluimptonshire.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  his  profession  under 
Mr.  Edward  Ford,  his  maternal  uncle,  a 
goutlernan  well  known  from  his  “ Observa- 
tions on  the  Diseases  of  the  Hip  Joint,” 
and  as  the  autiior  of  two  elaborate  essays 
on  some  cases  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of 
aneurism,  which  preceded  and  may  pro- 
bably in  some  degree  have  suggested  Air. 
Hunter’s  operation.  Under  such  a leader 
IMr.  Copeland  made  considerable  progress. 
He  afterw'ards  attended  the  medical  classes 
in  Great  Windmill-street,  and  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital.  On  the  6th  July, 
1804,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  for  some 
years  he  was  attached  to  the  Foot  Guards. 
His  uncle  having  retired  from  practice, 
Air.  Copeland  occupied  his  residence,  and, 
having  been  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
Westminster  General  Dispensary,  he  at 
once  entered  into  a large  practice,  chiefly 
among  the  aristocracy.  In  1819  he  pub- 
lished his  Observations  on  some  of  the 
jirincip.al  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  <?cc.,  a 
work  vvdiich  at  once  established  the  repu- 
tation of  the  writer  ; a second  edition  was 
soon  called  for,  and  in  1824  a third  edition 
w'as  published. 

A new  edition  of  Ford’s  Observations 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Hip  Joint  being  re- 
quired, Air.  Copeland  undertook  the  task, 
and  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  work 
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by  the  admirable  notes  he  furnished.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Observations  on 
the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  the  dis- 
eased Spine,  a xvork  treating  naore  parti- 
cularly on  the  incipient  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  importance  of  detecting  which  is 
readily  perceived. 

Mr.  Copeland  also  published  an  inter- 
esting case  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  a bi- 
liary calculus  voided  from  a tumour  in  the 
groin. 

He  was  for  some  time  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons; 
and  it  was  expected  by  his  friends  that  his 
eminent  professional  abilities  would  have 
entitled  him  to  a seat  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers ; but  that  body  thought  otherwise, 
and  Mr.  Copeland,  together  with  i'.Iessrs. 
Howship  and  Briggs,  was  passed  over  in 
favour  of  the  gentleman  who  now*  occupies 
the  President’s  chair ; after  which  Mr. 
Copeland  took  little  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  College,  and  some  years  since  en- 
tirely retired  from  its  councils.  He  was, 
however,  consoled  by  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  Surgeon-extraordinary  to  her  Ma- 
jesty’s person. 

Mr.  Copeland  was  married,  but  had  no 
children.  His  widow  died  on  tlie  -ith  Dec. 
sixteen  days  after  him. 

Mr.  Copeland’s  will  has  been  proved, 
and  the  personalty  sworn  as  under  180,000/. 
He  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  5,000/.  to 
tlie  Asylum  for  Poor  Orphans  of  the  Clergy, 
St.  John’s  Wood  ; and  the  like  sum  to 
the  .Society  for  the  relief  of  Vfidows  and 
Orphans  of  Mcvlical  Men  in  Loudon. 

Gkohgi:  Pilcuku,  Esu- 

Nov.  T.  fii  Harlcy-sti-eet,  aged  54, 
George  Pilcher,  cs(p  a Fellow  and  member 
of  the  Coumdl  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

IMr.  Pilcher  was  admitted  a mendier  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Si;rgeons  on  the  2d 
April,  1821,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Dcan-strcct, . Soho. 
There,  liowever,  he  difl  not  •succeed  so 
well  as  he  ex))f  cted  ; and,  a vacancy  oc- 
curring at  the  Webb-street  .School  of  the 
lecturesUi[)  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  he 
offered  himself  as  a candidate,  and  was 
duly  elected,  and  soon  became  a great 
favourite  with  the  students.  Me  was  soon 
after  .-qipointcd  Surgeon  to  the  Siurey 
Dispenaary,  not,  however,  without  in- 
curring the  expense  of  making  .'iOO  votes. 
After  removing  to  Great  George-street, 
Wnslrnin'tcr,  he  rose  ra]iidly  into  estima- 
tion as  a most  succc.s.d'.il  aurist,  and  ob- 
tained the  Fothergillian  gold,  medal  for  his 
Treatise  on  the  Structure,  Economy,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Ear.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Physiology  of 


the  Excito-motary  System,  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  ; and  of  various  contributions  to 
other  journals.  He  had  twice  officiated 
as  President  of  the  Medical  Society,  and 
was  also  a member  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical, the  Pathological,  and  Epidemio- 
logical Societies.  In  184.3  he  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
of  the  council  of  which  he  was  a member 
at  his  death.  He  was  also  lecturer  at  the 
St.  George's  School  of  Medicine,  where 
he  had  delivered  a lecture  on  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  was  attacked  with  apo- 
plexy wffiilst  seated  at  dinner,  and  died  in 
about  five  hours  and  a half. 

His  fuueral  took  place  on  the  14th  Nov. 
in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  Among  the 
mourners,  besides  his  family  and  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Mr.  Grainger,  were  the  Rev. 
Robert  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  St.  Giles’s 
in  the  Fields,  who  was  originally  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  was  a 
house-pupil  of  Mr.  Pilcher’s;  and,  as  a 
deputcition  from  the  Grosvenor  Place 
School  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  Dr. 
Lankestcr,  F.R.S.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Dr.  Deville  (late  of 
Paris),  Lecturer  on  Practical  Anatomy, 
W.  Adams,  esq.  F.R.C.S.  Lecturer  on 
Surgery,  J.  E.  D.  Rodgers,  esq.  IM.R.C.S. 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  ; deputation  from 
the  Southwark  Literary  Society  (of  which 
the  deceased  had  been  for  twenty-three 
years  the  Treasurer),  Carrington  E,  Simp- 
son, jun.  C3([.  (Hon.  Se('retary),  Edward 
Evans,  esq.  M.ll.C.S.  William  Babbage, 
esq.  ^l.'d.C.S,  Samuel  Key  Watson,  esq. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Montagu  Villicrs  per- 
formed Mlo  banal  service. 


\\'ii.r.iAvi  D-Vy,  Esq. 

Nov.  3.  At  Isleworth,  in  his  Tfith  year, 
William  Day,  es(I. 

iMr.  Day  was  born  near  Colchester,  on 
the  loth  IMarch,  1780,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Horatio 
Cook,  surgeon  in  that  town.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  h.is  articles,  he  became  a pupil 
at  the  London  Hospital,  where  he  was 
muelr  noticed  by  Sir  William  Blizard,  and 
aft..'r  two  years  purposed  to  have  become 
an  anny  surgeon  ; but,  having  caught  a 
fever  in  the  wards  of  that  hospital,  he  re- 
turned for  a time  to  Colchester,  and  hav- 
ing married  Miss  Harriet  Cook,  the  niece 
of  his  old  preceptor,  he  determined  upon 
settling  into  a private  practice.  In  Nov. 
18(13  he  purchased  that  of  Mr.  John  Dege 
of  Isleworth,  where  he  coutinued,  with 
great  success,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  had  latterly  gradually  retired  from 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and  he 
continued  his  attendance  upon  his  old 
friends  until  the  la.st.  He  was  a member 
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of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Apotheca- 
ries' Company,  but  had  declined  serving 
the  office  of  Master.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  original  iMetropolitan 
Road  Commissioners,  a trustee  of  most 
of  the  local  charity  funds,  and  a liberal 
supporter  of  anything  likely  to  benefit  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  resided. 

Mr.  Day  lost  his  first  wife  in  March 
1828  ; she  left  three  daughters,  and  one 
son,  Mr.  Horatio  Grosvenor  Day,  who  has 
been  in  partnership  with  his  father  since 
1831.  He  was  married  again,  in  August 
1829,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Bryan  Donkin,  esq.  F.R.S.  and  C.E,  By 
this  marriage  he  has  left  another  daughter 
and  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder  is  study- 
ing for  the  law,  and  the  younger  for  the 
medical  profession. 

Mr.  Day’s  funeral  took  place  on  the 
10th  November.  By  special  permission 
from  the  Home  Secretary,  his  body  was 
placed  in  the  family  vault  in  the  old 
churchyard  at  Isleworth.  The  carriages 
of  the  Duchess  dowager  of  Northumber- 
land, the  Rev.  H.  Glossop,  &c.  formed 
part  of  the  procession,  and  nearly  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood attended  beside  his  grave  to  evince 
their  respect  for  their  old  friend. 


John'  Cowi.inh,  Esa. 

Bee.  12.  In  Albcmarle-street,  in  his 
.o4th  year,  Jolm  Cowling,  esq.  M.A.  bar- 
rister-at-law, Deputy  High  Steward  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  standing 
counsel  to  the  university. 

IMr.  Cowling  was  a native  of  Lanca- 
shire, and  tlic  only  son  of  a physician. 
He  was,  until  his  marriage,  a Fellow  of  .St. 
John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated B,A.  1824  as  Senior  Wrangler, 
and  first  Smith’s  prizeman,  the  late  Dr. 
Bowstead,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  being 
second  to  Mr.  Cowling  in  both  ex.arniua- 
tions.  He  was  eiecteil  a Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Cowling 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  iMiddle  Temi)le, 
Nov.  9,  1827,  and  went  the  Northern 
circuit.  He  stood  in  the  highest  rank  of 
the  Common  Law  bar.  and  enjoyed  a very 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  scientific  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  the  accuracy 
and  logical  ability  with  which  he  brought 
it  to  bear  on  every  case  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  No  member  of  the  bar  was 
listened  to  by  the  judges  with  more  mani- 
fest respect.  For  the  last  few  years  he 
has  been  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  raised 
to  the  bench,  and  no  one's  elevation  would 
h.ive  secured  a greater  share  of  profes- 
sional approbation. 

On  the  decease  of  the  Hon.  Ewan  Law, 
iM.P.  the  late  Recorder  of  London,  Mr. 


Cowling  was  selected  by  his  college  as  the 
most  eligible  person  to  succeed  Mr.  Law 
as  member  for  the  university.  In  politics 
he  was  a Conservative,  and  he  would  uu- 
doubtedly  have  received  powerful  support, 
but  he  withdrew  iu  a very  handsome  man- 
ner in  favour  of  Mr.  Wigrara.  In  18.39 
he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst 
Deputy  High  Steward  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  subsequently,  in  1845,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  honouraSle  position 
of  University  Counsel. 


Edward  Phillips,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Sept.  26.  .\ged  69,  Edward  Phillip.s, 
esq.  F.S.A.  of  Weil-street,  Coventry,  and 
of  Whitmore  Hall,  Whitmore  Park,  near 
the  same  city. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a native  of  Coventry, 
the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Phillips,  maltster, 
of  Well-street,  and  nephew  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Phillips,  of  Bishop-street,  also 
an  extensive  maltster,  an  alderman  of 
Coventry,  who  served  the  office  of  cham- 
berlain in  1804,  and  that  of  sheriff  for 
four  successive  years,  from  1812  to  1815. 

]Mr.  Phillips  was  educated  as  a land 
surveyor,  but  on  coming  of  age  he  added 
his  late  father’s  business  to  his  own,  and 
he  conducted  it  successfully  for  many 
years. 

He  was  a member  of  the  old  corpora- 
tion, and  was  chamberlain  of  the  city  of 
Coventry  iu  1813  and  in  1317  : and  sheriff 
iu  the  .‘successive  years  1824,  1S25,  and 
1 826.  He  had  also  been  an  alderman  in  the 
reformed  coriioration.  He  was  a church- 
warden for  tlie  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Coventry,  in  1830,  1831,  and  1843. 

On  the  4th  Dec.  1351,  Mr,  Phillips  was 
elected  a Ftdlow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  on  several  occasions  he  ex- 
hibited at  their  meetings  articles  of  in- 
terest belonging  to  Warwickshire,  espe- 
cially a quantity  of  coins,  rings,  tokens, 
Ac.  discovered  iu  the  bed  of  the  river 
Sherbourne,  which  runs  through  the  city 
of  Coventry,  in  1353  and  1854.  (See 
Gent,  Mag.  for  Jan.  1852,  p.  71  ; April 
1352,  p.  ; Feb.  1853,  p.  187:  i\Iay 
1853,  p.  526;  April  185!,  p.  400.)  He  had 
formed  a collection  of  manuscripts,  draw- 
ings, engravings,  Nc.  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  history  of  Coventry. 

Mr.  Phillips  married,  about  the  year 
1315,  the  youngest  daughter  of  .Mr,  Sam- 
mons, of  Fletchamstcd,  near  Coventry, 
by  wlioin  he  had  .i  family  of  eight  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  chlest  son,  Ed- 
ward Phillips,  esq.  F.L.S.,  is  phy- 

sician to  the  Coventry  and  Warwicksliire 
hospital,  a member  of  the  town  council  of 
Coventry,  and  a magistrate.  Mr,  Phillips 
was  an  infiuential  man  on  all  public  occa- 
sions, and  highly  respected  by  a numerous 
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circle  of  friends.  He  was  a most  affection- 
ate husband  and  father,  a generous  bene- 
factor to  his  poorer  neighbours,  a liberal 
contributor  to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  his  native  city,  and  a truly  worthy, 
kind-hearted,  and  benevolent  man. 


Thomas  Miller,  Esq.,  IM.A. 

Dec.  14.  At  his  residence  in  Croydon, 
in  his  3f)th  year,  Thomas  Miller,  esq.  M.A. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  on  the  .'Ird  Nov. 
1767.  He  was  a Follow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1791  he  attained  the 
honour  of  Senior  classical  Medallist,  and 
was  then  considered  one  of  the  best  classi- 
cal scholars  of  his  day.  His  College  and 
University  honours  gave  him  an  easy  op- 
portunity of  taking  pupils  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Universities.  He  married  and 
came  to  Croydon  in  1798,  being  then 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  he  has  resided 
there  to  the  present  time,  happy  in  him- 
self and  pleasant  to  his  friends.  Among 
his  pupils  have  been  the  late  Hon. 
William  Scott,  son  of  Lord  Stowell;  the 
IMarquess  of  Norrnauby ; the  late  Dr. 
Harington,  Principal  of  Braseuose  College, 
Oxford;  Lord  Overstone  ; four  sous  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  tlie  Prime  Minister;  Sliafto 
Adair  and  Hugh  Adair,  the  present  iMem- 
bers  for  Cambridge  and  Ijiswich  ; llobert 
Palmer,  Member  for  Berkshire  ; Dr,  Wil- 
liams, the  late  eminent  Physician  ; Sir 
William  Knighton,  son  of  the  Baronet  of 
that  name,  who  was  Secretary  to  George 
the  Fourth  ; the  lion.  Robert  Curzon,  the 
author  of  the  ^Monasteries  of  the  Levant  ” 
and  “ Travels  in  Armenia;”  IMr.  Clive,  of 
Sanderstead  House,  now  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  County  Courts  ; and  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  have  taken  ho- 
nourable positions  in  life. 

From  10  years  old  to  HO  Mr.  Miller  has 
read  not  less  tlian  from  3 to  10  hours  a- 
day,  and  this,  with  a remarkable  retentive 
memory,  furnished  him  with  an  inexh.iust- 
ible  fund  of  information  in  divinity, 
classics,  history,  and  general  literature. 
His  car  for  music  was  unusually  refined 
and  accurate.  He  could  name  oli'-hand 
any  single  note,  or  the  notes  of  any  com- 
plicated chord,  sounded  on  any  instrument, 
and  although  age  and  perhaps  his  extensive 
reading  had  latterly  dimmed  his  eye,  yet, 
up  to  his  actually  taking  to  his  bed,  his 
ear  remained  as  delicate  and  true,  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  glories  of  the  great 
compositions  of  Handel,  Bjethoven,  tkc., 
as  fervid,  as  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
After  he  was  30  years  old  he  attended  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts,  and  (with  all  the 
avidity  of  a school-boy  for  a play),  gene- 
rally took  his  .seat  before  any  one  else  ar- 
rived. The  instruments  which  he  culti- 
vated were  the  organ,  piano,  and  violin;  and 


his  touch,  from  his  long  practice,  and  his 
accurate  perception  of  time  and  tune,  was 
more  than  ordinarily  perfect.  During  the 
whole  of  the  incumbencies  at  Croydon  of 
Dr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  Mr. 
Lindsay,  and  part  of  Air.  Hodgson’s,  and 
until  Mr.  Miller  was  80  years  of  age,  he 
sssisted  in  superintending  the  psalmody  at 
St.  John’s  Church,  often  relieving  the 
organists  by  taking  their  duty  for  them, 
on  which  occasions  he  made  the  noble 
instrument  which  that  church  possesses 
speak  in  a manner  which  bis  musical 
friends  will  well  remember.  He  also  aided 
in  the  selection  of  the  organists,  one  of 
whom  was  Dr.  Walmisley,  now  musical 
professor  at  Cambridge  ; and  another,  Mr. 
Hullali.  n'^w  so  celebrated  in  the  musical 
world. 

His  friends  will  remember  that  his  opi- 
nions were  tirm,  perhaps  on  most  points 
made  up,  and  incapable  of  being  changed. 
But  they  were  not  formed  without  great 
reading  and  much  thought,  and  that  by  a 
clear  and  unusually  well-informed  head, 
and  a good  heart.  His  death  was  that  of 
a Christian  scholar — of  a man,  the  even 
tenor  of  whose  reliued  and  well-regulated 
life  exempted  him  from  the  irregularities 
and  the  shocks  which  are  sustained  by 
those  who  have  more  often  to  rough  the 
outward  world.  M’ithout  any  bodily 
disease  that  hastened  his  death,  he  depart- 
ed this  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
apparently  without  any  snftering,  and  de- 
clining almost  at  gradually  and  peacefully 
as  the  twilight  i nds  in  night.  M’e  arc  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  the  late  Sydney 
Smith  : — “ There  is  a gradual  bowing 
down  to  the  grave,  a gentle  departure 
from  tills  life,  a peaceful  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  which  is  the  real 
destiny  of  n;au  when  he  has  led  that  life 
which  his  Creator  intended  him  to  lead.” 


Mr.  Leopold  James  L.xrdner. 

Nov.  24.  At  Kentish  Town,  in  his  40th 
year,  Mr.  Leopol  1 James  Lardner,  one  of 
the  Assistants  in  the  Printed  Book  De- 
partment of  the  British  Museum. 

iMr.  Lardner  was  born  in  Holland,  of 
English  parents,  in  1810'.  His  education 
was  received,  and  much  of  his  after-life 
was  passed,  in  Holland  and  Germany.  In 
Holland  he  was  for  years  established,  as 
private  tutor,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Jacob 
van  Lennep,  the  celebrated  poet  and  novel- 
ist, known  as  “ the  Walter  Scott  of  Hol- 
land ;”  and  he  continued  for  life  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  all 
that  illustrious  family,  so  rich  in  poets  and 
scholars. 

Mr.  Lardner  left  Berlin  in  1846  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
th.pre  he  appeared  to  have  fallen  exactly 
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into  his  proper  sphere  of  action.  Punc- 
tual, ingenious  in  detail,  interested  in  a 
hundred  diflferent  matters,  patient  of  inter- 
ruption, eager  to  oblige,  he  was  popu- 
lar among  both  his  colleagues  and  subor- 
dinate.? for  the  liveline.ss  of  his  conver- 
sation and  the  amenity  of  his  manners. 
His  .special  province  was  to  superintend 
the  transcription  of  the  Catalogue  of  Books 
— all  the  entries  for  which  were  copied 
uniler  his  direction  by  a body  of  trained 
transcribers.  The  Catalogue  of  the  addi- 
tions to  the  library  of  printed  books  during 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  extends  at 
present  to  exactly  300  volumes, — the  num- 
ber of  volumes  added  to  the  library  in 
some  of  these  years  being  upw-ards  of 
20,000,  and  the  entiies  which  compose 
this  Catalogue  were  only  a portion  of  those 
of  which  Mr.  Lardner  corrected  the  tran- 
script,— a labour  analogous  to  th.at  of 
correcting  the  press.  To  execute  a task 
of  this  nature  with  efficiency  demands,  in 
addition  to  other  requisites,  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  languages  ; and  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  otliers,  Mr.  Lardner’s  qualiri- 
cations  were  higln  He  was  well  acquainted 
witli  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and  in  a slighter 
degree  with  Danish  ; witli  the  modern 
languages  so  well  as  to  be  frequently  em- 
ployed in  e.xecuting  translations  from  them 
ibr  the  Foreign  Otiioe.  In  addition  to 
these,  he  sjioke  Dutch,  French,  and  Ger- 
man— not  merely  with  tlie  ordinary  readi- 
ness and  itreci.sion  of  a gentleman  and  a 
scliular,  but  with  such  entire  dueney  and 
fullness  of  idiom,  aiid  vvith  sm  h a perfect 
command  of  accent,  tiiat  in  each  case  he 
was  taken  for  a native.  Much  of  thi.s  pro- 
ficiency, as  might  be  expected,  had  b;'.;u 
acquired  abroail. 

A serious  illness  during  last  suiiiuier, 
which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  for  some 
mouths  from  his  .Museum  duties,  appears 
to  have  left  his  health  ia  a very  precarious 
state,  for  on  the  k’.'Jrd  of  November  lie 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  delirium,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  k-lth  terminated 
his  lii'e,  by  throwing  himself  from  the 
window  of  his  residence. — Athenanin. 


Mr.  Josech  FraivCis  Gilbeui. 

Se}jt.  2.5.  In  London,  in  his  ultii  year, 
after  having  sulfere  l through  four  years 
and  a half  from  a severe  attack  of  paralysis, 
Mr,  .loseph  Francis  Gilbert,  landscape- 
painter. 

He  was  the  second  sou  of  tlie  late  Mr. 
Edward  Gilbert,  inventor  of  several  inge- 
nious plans  for  firing  bombs,  in  carrying 
out  which  his  family  became  involved  in 
gre.xt  difficulties ; but  amidst  all  these 
trials  the  sou  pursued  Ids  studies  as  a 
landscape-painter,  and  till  within  a very 


few  years  was  a con -taut  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institu- 
tion. He  was  for  many  years  resident  in 
Chichester.  Some  of  his  earlier  works 
have  been  engraved  on  a large  scale,  as  a 
View  of  East  .Street,  Chichester,  published 
in  1814,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond  ; Goodwood  Race- 
course— Priam  winning  the  Gold  Cup,” 
published  in  1831  ; and  a View  of  Cow- 
dray  Ruins,  a highly  picturesque  plate. 
For  the  Westminster  Hail  Exhibition  Mr. 
Gilbert  contriimted  a picture,  the  subject 
of  which  was  Edwin  and  Emma,  from  the 
poem  of  Mallett. — Art  Jrmrnal. 


Mii.  Mark  L.vmuert. 
iSept.  28.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
aged  74,  Mr.  ?'lark  L.unbert, 

Mr.  Lambert  was  the  apprentice  of 
Abraham  Hunter  of  the  same  town,  and 
afterwards  assisted  Thomas  Bewick,  the 
restorer  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving — and, 
in  the  careful  drawing  and  truthfulaess  to 
nature  of  many  of  his  early  productions, 
caught  much  of  the  spirit  of  Ids  master. 
For  fifty  years  the  elching-neeJle,  the 
burin,  and  the  graver,  were  never  out  of 
ins  baud;  and,  tiiough  in  later  life  les.s  em- 
[doyed  in  the  artistic  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion, the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  he- 
ralilic  an.l  other  engravings  executed  by 
him,  as  Well  as  the  wonderful  amount  of 
work  wiiich  passed  from  his  fingers,  ex- 
cited admiration  eiiually  of  liis  industry 
and  his  taste.  Mr.  Lambert  is  mentioned 
by  a contemporary  critic  as  “ an  orna- 
mental cngr.iver  of  .great  excellence,”  and 
as  having  trained  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent engravers  of  ti;e  day.  As  a testi- 
mony of  the  general  respect  with  which  he 
wa.s  regardetl,  the  whole  of  the  workmen 
belongingto  the  establishment,  numbering 
upwards  of  sixty,  foilowed  the  corpse  to  its 
last  resting-place.  The  burial  service  u'hs 
read  by  tb.e  Rev.  George  Harris,  who  af- 
terwards uelivere  l a short  address,  in 
which  he  spoke  in  feeling  terms  of  the 
many  excelleiit  qualities  of  the  ileceascd. — 
Newcastle  Chruuicle. 


If  I'lA  i'll  .8, 

AUR.VXOEU  i.N  ellUOXoLOiilCAI,  ORDI’U, 
Jiiiii-.  It.  1.0,'t,  '.v'iili  "i  V .itlier  otlieers,  and  17  of 
the  crcH-.  (,u  his  i .w-.u;-  to  IJomhay,  in  the  -St. 
Ahh.,  .jg  the  I'l  nul  (if  ' Vidaeincar,  .ived  !h,  Her- 
bert S.inr.iel  i’u"le,  .i  (.  i , in  the  Houihay  N.  Inf. 
thiol  .sol!  of  tlic  Ih  V.  .Jt.e,.;  Poole,  of  l\ensiii;fton. 

Ac  'Oa,  on  I oanl  the  Il.inii''hire.  on 
hi'  iia.s'.’a’o  to  .Eiiglanii,  breveC-A[ajur  Kliotc  Tlio- 
nia.s  Seward,  of  ;i2nd  Pe^'t. 

Jiihi  20,  Oif  (iouirli"'  '.  daiul,  on  hoard  the  ship 
leuhinoor,  oil  the  vey,i_'  to  ibne^  Kong,  brevet 
Lieiit.-Col.  Geoive  Pi.:!. on  Pletcher  Honghey, 
Major  ill  the  jhth  Pegt.  third  .<ou  of  the  late  Sir  j. 
F.  Ponghey,  Bart,  of  Aiiii.ilate,  Staffordshire. 

Aug.  22.  At  (Jawr.pore,  aged  29,  Capt.  Jtunes 
Money,  Bengal  Artillery. 
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Awj.  -io.  At  Nuiseerab.iil,  Alicia,  M ile  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Cooper,  7th  Bombay  N.  I.  third  Jau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Peter  Gunning,  Rector  of  Kevton  St. 
Loe  and  Bath-Wick. 

Sept.  b.  At  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  aged  71,  Julni 
Crokatt,  esq.  late  of  tlie  India  Board. 

Sept.  7.  At  Hong  Kong,  aged  ‘23,  Lieut.  Henry 
John  IJrquliart,  of  II.JI.S.  Comu^>,  the  third  son  of 
the  Rev.  Fre<l.  Crquhart,  Broadmaync,  Dorset. 

Sept.  1-1.  At  iinradalwd,  at  the  house  of  -I. 
Hachey,  esq.  aged  '21,  Caroliuc-Anne,  wife  of 
Capt.^Ricliard  Hachey,  II.L.I.C.S.  and  dau.  of  Rev. 
G.  D.  Bowles,  of  Great  ilah  orn. 

Sept.  1.7.  At  Sangor,  Bliza-K'athariue,  wife  of 
Capt.  ilanley,  .Ifadras  army, eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
P.  Francis,  .Stihbard,  Norfolk. 

Sept.  1().  At  duanpore,  Col.  William  Mactier, 
C.B.  Bengal  Cavalry. 

Sept.  is.  At  Caioutla,  Kliza,  V. ife  of  Dr.  Vfil- 
liam  Montgomerie,  Superintending  .surgeon  of 
Barrackpore. 

Sept.  21.  At  Meerut,  Bengal,  aged  31,  William 
Cameron,  esq.  M.D.  of  II.M.’s  .l-Jd  Light  Inf. 

Sept.  23.  In  Cashmocr,  Edward  Sliawe  Powy.s, 
e.sq.  Capt.  (11. A Foot,  .second  .son  of  Henry  I’hilip 
Powys,  esq.  of  Hardwick,  co.  Oxford.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  the  Royal  .Mil.  College, 
Sandhurst,wherein  istt  he  received  a cornmis.sion 
as  Ensign  in  the  Gist  Foot.  In  1S47  lie  proceeded 
with  his  regiment  toindia ; he  .served  the  Pun- 
jaub  campaign  of  lsi,S-9,  and  received  a medal 
with  two  cla.sps.  At  the  battle  of  Chilliauwallah 
he  acted  as  orderly  oiticer  to  Brig. -Gen.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  and  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  In 
ls.50  he  returned  to  England,  and  jias.sed  a 'hurt 
time  in  the  .senior  department  at  Sandhurst.  In 
18-'i3  he  rejoined  liis  regiment  at  Wuzeerahad. 

Sept.  21').  At  Calcutta,  Loui-a-Anne,  wife  of 
Wilmot  Lane,  esq.  Bcug.il  C.S.  dau.  of  the  lute  C. 
P.  Vale,  es(i. 

Sept.  29.  At  Sutiiria,  aged  '21;,  Lieut.  A.  C.  F. 
Arnrstrong,  son-in-law  to  the  late  Walter  Rodney 
Lloyd,  of  Monmouth. 

act.  1.  At  Baroda,  Guzerat,  aged  18,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Diinc.an  Archibald  Malcolm,  Resident  at  that 
place,  having  survived  his  wife  but  one  montii. 
He  was  appointed  a cadet  on  the  Bombay  esta- 
blishment 1823,  hec.ame  .tl.tjor  of  the  3d  Native 
Infantry  l8i9,  and  Political  Ag<'nt  at  (iwalior 
1851. 

Oct.  9.  At  C'olomho,  aged  20,  Captain  Bhilip 
Francis  Miller,  k..\rt.  third  .son  of  Eiout.-Col.  F. 
S.  Miller,  C.B.  of  Badway,  Warwick.^hire. 

Oct.  17.  At  L.ihore,  C.qd.  William  Alexander 
George  IFu'key,  second  in  command  of  the  15th 
Irregular  Cavalry.  He  was  a cadet  of  IHIO,  an 
othcer  of  the  32d  Bengal  N.  Infantry,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Irregular  Cavalry  iu  1852. 

'Oct.  20.  At  sea,  on  hoard  the  steam-ship  (ireat 
Britain.  John  Longfiold,  [.iciit.  sqtii  Regt.  eldest 
son  of  Jtichard  Longfiold,  esq.  of  fauigiieville,  co. 
Cork.  He  was  on  liis  way  homo  on  .'  iek  leave  of 
absence  Rom  the  Crimea,  where  he  had  heeii  with 
his  regiment  10  montiis. 

O't.  'Pl.  At  Iherapia  Ho.^pital,  aged  21,  Fir.st 
Lieut.  Jaixon  Whid'.ey  Curry,  R..M.  youngest  sou 
of  Adm.  Curry,  C.B.  He  .served  witli  the  M.irine 
Battalion  from  their  ilrst  landing  in  th.c  Crimea  ; 
commanded  a battery,  under  Sir  Colin  Campliell, 
at  Balaklava;  and  wars  .senior  Subaltern  .and 
.acting  Adjutant  to  the  Marine  detachment  in  the 
hattle  of  Inkcnnan  ; after  which  he  held  the  .stalf 
appointment  of  tiuartermaM  r at  Balaklava.  Flti- 
niately  his  health  gave  way,  and  two  days  after 
the  fall  of  .'scbast'jpol  he  wa.s  rcmo%cd  to  I'herapia, 
where  he  .sank  from  the  effects  of  the  Crimean 
climate. 

Oct.  23.  At  Funchal, aged 73,  Henry  Lundie,  es(i. 
Oct.  24.  At  Bicester,  aged  38,  W illiam  C. 
Turner,  esq. 

Oct.  25.  At  Barbados,  Maria-Janc,  wife  of  J. 
W.  Sinklcr,  esq.  M.D.  and  dau.  of  the  late  C.ipt. 
Patterson,  It.M.  of  Dublin. 

Oct.  28.  At  Cleveland,  East  Tennessee,  C.S. 
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America-Louis.i,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 
R.  B.  Young,  R.N.  of  Exeter,  and  wife  of  William 
Bunter,  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Oct.  31.  Aged  50,  Geo.  Sherman,  esq.  of  Occold. 

Nov.  2.  At  Bath,  aged  82,  Richard  Bu.sh,  esq. 

At  Suez,  on  his  pas.-age  from  Bombay,  Frederick 
Hobson  Clark,  esq.  surgeon  H.M.  83rd  Regiment, 
second  son  of  the  late  John  Cl.ark,  esq.  of  Poole, 
and  m phew  to  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  <Jke,  Gist  Regt, 

At  the  resident  e of  Iii  'ister,  Streatham  Paragon , 
Mark  Freeman,  e.sq.  <d'  F.ast-lhll,  Waml.swortli. 

At  Lincoln. Aged  lis.  tiary,  relict  of  Rev.  William 
Yeadon,  Rector  of  W.iddington. 

At  Louth-park,  Line,  aged  3'^,  M.ary,  wife  of 
Anthony  WE  Y oung,  oq. 

Nov.  G.  At  Ulvcrstone,  aged  31 , Jolm  Brogden, 
jun.  e.-q. 

Aged  38,  Jolm  Comyns  Clmrclnll,  esq.  of  Barton 
Hon.^e,  -Yfoichard  Bishop’s,  Devon. 

While  lending  a b.iltalion  of  Turks  to  victory  in 
ihe  passage  of  the  Ingoitr,  aged  20,  Frederick- 
Henry,  .son  of  the  Rev.  1'.  F.  1 >ymock,  Capt.  in  the 
9')th  l oot,  and  Aide-de  C nnp  to  Lieut.-Col.  Sim- 
mons, C.B. 

At  Andover,  aged  73.  Geoi'ge  Hilliard,  esq.  for- 
morlv  of  Belmont  Castle,  E.-rsex,  and  Ilungerford, 
Berks. 

At  i.slington,  aged  'i.q,  Anna-Maria,  relict  of 
.lohn  Burnley  Litllepnge,  esq.  Harbour  Master  of 
Trinidad. 

At  Maidstone.  Elizabeth,  only  surviving  dau.  of 
Capt.  Tdoyd,  R.N.  bite  of  Faothorpe  Hall,  Lincoln. 

Aged  13,  Emily-Harrict,  ehiest  daughter  of  F. 
Smyfhies,  esq.  the  Hill  House,  Lexden,  Es.sex. 

Noc.  7.  iVt  Teignmouth,  Frances-Cceil,  relict 
of  the  Hoiu  Philip  Henry  Abbot,  second  son  of 
Charles  first  Lord  Colchester.  She  was  dau.  of 
the  Y'cry  Rev.  Ch.nrles  Talliot.  lY.D.,  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  by  the  Lady  LUzaheth  Somerset,  eldest 
ilau.  of  Henry  5lh  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

At  ihioy  Cottage,  Heref.  agcil  13,  Gracc-Aniia- 
C.itherine,  youngest  dau.  of  h’oginald  B.  Bcdding- 
tun,  esij. 

At  Courtown,  near  Gorey,  Irohiml,  aged  G8, 
Louisa,  dau.  oi'  th.e  late  W illiam  Chaloner,  esii.  of 
Ctishovough,  \'orkshiro._ 

At  '^ali-bury,  aged  75.  Mr.s.  Dowding. 

At  her  rc.sidence,  Bath,  aged  72,  .\mie,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  11.  irqqiislry,  of  L.unhornc  J’lacc, 
Berks.  She  w.is  the  third  ikm.  and  ce-heir  of 
Lock  Rol’inson,  os([.  of  ( h.ulliug t.on,  eo.  Oxfonl, 
was  married  in  lSti3,  aial  lelc  a widow  in  1838, 
having  had  is.-ue  throe  sous,  .lohn  ilippisley,  e.sq. 
of  Stone  E.iston,  Som.;  Henry  Ilippisley,  e.sq.  of 
Lamhorifc  I’laee  ; Robert-W  illiam  ; and  eight 
daughters. 

At  Nice,  aged  25,  1 Icnry  Toiiry  Law,  esq.  young- 
o.st  .son  of  the  late  Hun.  Charles  F.  Law,  8LP.  for 
the  university  of  Canibriilge,  and  Recorder  of 
London. 

Aged  77,  Caj)t.  William  Bourchicr  Molesworth, 
R.N.  of  Highgate.  He  was  the  lifth  son  of  Robert 
Mole.swortii,  esq.  and  a great-grandson  of  the  1st 
Y'iseount  Molesworth.  He  entered  the  Navy  in 
179H,  and  served  for  sixteen  years  on  full  jiay.  He 
wa.s  made  Lieutenant  in  1805,  <md  Commander  in 
l8ll;  but  had  not  served  since  the  latter  date. 

At  Islington,  aged  75,  Jane,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Nieliolson,  Rector  of  Pentridge,  Dorset. 

Aged  71,  John  Parsons,  esti.  of  Neath,  and 
Swansea. 

At  Southwell,  aged  7-1,  Richard  Shaw,  esq.  of 
Clifford’s-inn. 

Nov.  8.  At  Spring-grove,  Hounslow,  aged  Gt5, 
Col.  •lame.s  Nielujla.-^  Abdy,  late  of  the  Madras 
Artillery.  He  was  the  Ibiu'th  sou  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Abdy  .Vbdy,  of  Albyius,  Es,<ox,  by  Mary, 
flan,  of  James  Hayes,  osi|.  Beiu  her  of  tlu;  Middle 
Temple.  He  married  Chai'lottc-tieorgiana,  dau. 
of  Thomas  King,  e.-^q.  uiul  has  left  issue. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Tme;. , dau.  of  the  late  John 
Burford,  esq.  of  the  India  House. 

At  Goosay,  near  Farringclon,  aged  27,  Margaret, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ileplier,  Curate  of  that  place. 
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At  the  Bglicoii,  near  D.irfuioiuh,  whilst  on  a 
visit  to  A.  II.  lIoMsworth,  esq.  aged  03,  Captain 
Philip  Justice,  R.N.  Ifc  was  brother  of  Henry 
Justice,  esq.  of  Ilinstock,  co.  S.alop.  He  entered 
the  Navy  in  1807,  and  served  for  18  years  on  full- 
pay.  He  was  made  Lieut,  into  the  Kite  sloop  1813, 
and  Comm.  ls2'J.  From  Nov.  1841  to  Jan.  1845, 
he  commamled  the  Pelican  HI  on  the  Eart  Indi.i 
station.  He  was  made  Po.vt-C.iiitain  1840. 

At  New  York,  I'homa.s'. Sands  .Medley,  esq.  of 
Canterbury-villas,  Maid  i-vale,  and  of  New  Orleasis. 

At  Rainhill,  near  Liverpool,  a^ed  1 1,  .Jolm- 
George,  .second  -.on  of  James  Milligan,  esq.  and 
grand.mu  of  the  late  Edward  .VrchboUl,  oq.  of 
Ewell,  Surrey. 

.Lged  74,  Sophia,  wife  of  George  Moor,  esq. 
banker,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

At  Taunton,  aged  33,  Jane,  widow  of  Olitsoiuc 
JIusgrave,  esq. 

At  Ashford, Derb.  aged  3-5,  T ranceys  IL  Paget, c 

At  Yeovil,  aged  50,  William  'L'omkyns,e.s(i.  .M.D. 
late  medical  (.'tfleerof  Ilchester  gaol ; a member  of 
the  iMedical  Societies  of  Paris  and  Geneva,  -and 
author  of  })ap?rs  in  The  Lancet. 

.■Vt  St.  .Servan.  France,  Jane-Scott,  nifeof  Juliim 
Sulivan  do  Visme,  esq. 

At  Carlisle,  Geurgiana,  wife  of  Bonj.  Ward,  o.'q. 
sixth  dau.  of  tiie  late  Rev.  Fergus  Graham,  Rector 
of  Arthuret,  Cumb. 

At  Haileybury  College,  O'wald,  second  son  of 
F.dward  Wigram,  esq. ; and  on  the  l.atii,  in  Con- 
nangliC-pIace  M'e.sr,  aged  IG,  Falmun-l,  tiiird  and 
youngest  son,  both  after  a few  days’ illness,  arising 
from  colds. 

Aged  72,  John  Wilson,  e,sq.  of  York,  surgeon, 
lie  was  a native  of  that  city,  and  Virotlier  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  a proctor.  He  was  apprenticed  to  .Mr. 
Gswald  Allen  at  York,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
his  apprcntice.ship  was  for  six  years  liotwc-snrgcou 
at  tlie  County  Hospital.  Ho  tiwii  su.-ceeded  .Mr. 
.'illen  as  apothcc.-uy  at  the  loispou.sary,  and  cmi- 
tinued  in  that  situation  until  ids  dcatli,  devoting 
himself  for  forty-six  years  to  the  -ervice  of  t!ic 
poor,  tliougli  pos.sosscii  of  ample  pecuniary  means. 
Among  other  charitable  bequests  he  has  left 
1,0007.  to  tlie  York  Gispeiisary,  and  lOO.h  to  the 
Y'ork  County  Hospital. 

A'ui’.  9.  In  Ryc-lanc,  Pe-kham,  agasl  is,  Wil- 
liam Brown,  es(i. 

At  his  brother's  rcsideiU'C,  in  Livcria'ol,  aged 
70,  Henry  Myers  Buhner,  crq. 

At  ilalta,  on  ids  way  Iiome,  e-ged  18,  Lii  ut. 
Lionel  Stuart  Traquair  Yluiivo  Cary,  2nd  Batt. 
Rifle  Brigade,  second  sou  of  tlic  late  Henry  < •-corge 
Cary,  esq.  of  Torre  Ahhcy,  Devon,  from  exhaus- 
tion, the  conso<picnce  of  exposure  in  tlic  Trendies 
of  Sebastopol,  and  a vcound  received  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

In  < irovc-tcrracc,  St.  .Tolra’.s-wood,  aged  (57,  M il- 
liam  Clapporto!!,  os(i. 

Aged  •')!,  Thomas  Grace  Phillips,  i-sq.  surgeon, 
of  Albion-st.  Hyde-park. 

At  Clifton,  aged  92.  .Vnno,  relict  of  Richard 
Rogers,  of  Hackney,  .Middlesex. 

.\t  Wilton  House,  Rcgc'it’s-Park,  Gabriel  Scott, 
c.sq.  kite  of  M'eiuey,  Camh. 

At  .Bayswuter,  aged  Gl.Miss  Siisaunah  Smalley. 

In  DeVonshire-st.  }i[ile-end,  aged  78,  Wiiham 
Thomas,  esq.  late  of  t!ie  H.F..LC.  Civil  Service. 

At  Pestli,  aged  .5.5,  Mich.icl  Vorosmart}',  one  of 
the  greatest  Hungarian  poets  of  th.e  present  cen- 
tury. .Vn  epic,  entitled  “ Zalan  Futasii,”  is  his 
principal  work. 

j.Vor.  !0.  .Vt  St.  Thomas’s  p:irsouage,  Lancaster, 
aged  47,  Il.arriet,  wife  of  tiie,  Kev.  Colin  Camp- 
bell, M.A. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  .5'),  William  Nelson  Clarke, 
es(i.  formerly  of  Ardiugtou,  Berks.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a family  for  three  centuries  re.sident 
at  Ardington,  and  was  the  only  surviving  sun  of 
Wiu.  Wiseman  Clarke,  e.sq.  by  Ids  second  wife, 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Kerr,  esq.  by  Mary,  sister 
and  heir  to  Richard  Walter  Nelson,  esq.  of  Chad- 
dleworth,  Berks.  lie  was  a member  of  C'lirist 
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church,  Uxfcrd,  D.C.L.  is..  He  succeeded  Ids 
father  in  182G,  and  married,  in  1827,  Catharine, 
dau.  of  tlie  late  General  Sir  Thomas  Molyneu.x,  cf 
Castle  Dillr.n.  co.  .Vrmagli,  Bart.  l)y  whom  lie  had 
i.ssua  two  sous  and  tlirec  dangiiter.s. 

.At  .\lvnston,  near  Derliy,  Jolui  Morris  Dasli- 
wood,  esq.  B..V.  formerly  of  (yaeeu’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, son  of  the  Rev.  John  DaMiwood.of  Barton 
under  Iv.ed’.vood. 

.At  Clieltcidiam,  Aliss  J-uic  M.  Cou.scns,  clde.st 
dau.  of  William  Couseii',  esq.  and  granddau.  of 
the  late  Robert  Leech,  e^q.  ^Jem'uer  in  Council, 
Island  of  St.  Helena. 

-At  Biarritz,  South  of  France,  ngeel  18,  .Vrthur- 
Cliarles,  eldest  sou  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  of 
Hempsteil  Court,  Gloiic. 

.At  Windsor,  agedi  78,  William  Partington,  esq. 
of  Heaton  House,  Cheslmnt. 

.Aged  G3,  Vv  illiam  Ihi-.'^ell,  c,a(.  of  tlie  Strand, 
blacking-manufactnrcr,  .ind  Clarence  Lodge,  Dul- 
wicii-road. 

.4t  Cliclteuh.im.  aged  13,  Mari, a Heath,  the  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Gcor'ce  Watson  Sniytli. 

.Vt  Great  Siielford,  C-imlc  aged  51 , 'leorgo  Josepli 
i'wiss,  esq.  f)rmor!y  Solicitor  of  Cambridge,  at.d 
for  m-my  years  C-roner  for  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Depntv  Registrar  for  tlie  1 hocese  of  F.lju 

At  i:aton-].l.  agCMi  .M,  Mi>-  Elizabeth  Vivian. 

-Wi-.  11.  Ill  Hatii,  Louisa,  wife  of  tiie  Rev. 
Edward  11.  .Acton. 

At  Hytiie,  aged  Gs,  tlie  wi'low  of  luhi  iird  Au- 
drcw.s,  esq. 

At  Twickonliaiu,  ageq  tq,  Geoi-ge  Rieliard  Hal- 
liday,  c.sq. 

At  Oxford,  aged  4,  Roi.ert,  only  sou  of  Mary, 
ividow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harrington,  late  Principal 
of  Brasenose  college. 

Aged  GG,  John  Miimi'urd,  c>q.  of  Mil':-street, 
Clicapside,  and  Bi?  .■'Janor  House,  SiuicklewLdl. 

Aged  17,  .Arthur  i'ielens,  third  .sou  of  .John 
Siihih,  os(i.  of  Stolcc  Xcwin  dori,  and  graiid.son  of 
the  late  Ih-nry  S.iiiti!,  e.  q.  .M.D.  of  Sahhhiiry. 

-Vt  Veytaux,  Switzerland.  Richard  Wm.  I'own- 
seiid,es(i.  M..\.  and  C.E.  third  .and  youiige.^t  sou 
of  the  l.ite  Rev.  Hor.iee  Toirnsond,  of  Derrv,  co. 
Cork. 

At  Trematou  Casile,  C'-niwal!,  aged  4G,  Thomas 
'I'yrwiiitt  Tucker,  c.s;*. 

A'or.  12.  .\ged  70,  \\  illi-im  .Vlexandcr,  esq.  of 
Boltons,  WcM  Broniiiton,  and  Lhq'd's. 

At  Jl  iida-liiU,  iiged  7!h  .N'.'Rlianiel  Bc-anl,  esq. 

At  Morcuve,  agC'l  2'>,  Rowland  Francis  Wal- 
b.uike  Childers,  e-q.  i-ite  ('apt.  Scots  Fuiilier 
Guard q only  surviving  son  of  T.  Walbaiike  Cliil- 
ders,  c:rq.  of  Cunilei',  Donca-ster. 

.Vt  Sc.  Seiv.in,  Britany,  aged  8_>,  Thomas  Hal- 
ford, esq. 

At  Brighton,  .i'di.i  H. lines,  esq.  late  Capt.  2ud 
Dragoon  Guards. 

At  Bradford,  at  tlie  re-hlence  of  lier  hrothcr-in- 
law  Charles 'I'imbrell,  e.so^.  S.arali  ■Jane,  elJcot  dau. 
of  Joim  Hariiing,  |.  p.-le  Stoke. 

-\ged  37,  Rh  ii  ird  Paul  lia-e  Jodrell,  esq.  eMest 
son  of  Sir  !Fu  inird  I’aul  .rodn  11,  Bart,  of  Portland- 
placc,  and  of  Sal!  P.u'k,  .'Corfolk.  He  married,  in 
Isis,  L.'uiy  .Vnna  Maria  i.'.i'.ella  VIoore,  daugliter 
of  the  Earl  of  .M-aiintca.diell : hut,  we  believe,  has 
left  no  i -siie.  Hi-  only  surviving  brother  is  the 
Rev.  Edw.  Repji' Joilrcli,  5r..V. 

.At  Thoi-pe,  Con-iantine.  ago.l  34,  LaJy 
heth  Eupliemia,  reliM  of  M'illlam  Pliillips  Inge, 
esq.  Site  was  the  fonrtii  dau.  of  John  seventh 
Earl  of  Galiow.iy,  by  hi.s  . econd  wife,  .Vnno,  dau. 
of  Sir  Jame-  Ibisir.vood,  Bart.,  was  married  in 
1798,  and  left  a n i'low  in  Isit-j,  liaving  had  i'-sue 
tlie  jiresent  William  Inge,  esq.,  two  other  sons, 
.and  two  daughter-. 

Joiiu  Nicholis,  es(i.  of  Bridgewater. 

At  Bayswatcr,  Emilia,  v.  blow  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander btewart,  D.D.  of  tiie  C-inongate  Church, 
Edinhnrgh. 

.Vt  Radian  Hon.se,  Pocblessliire,  Thos.  Tweedie, 
esq.  of  (piarter,  Physician  General  H.E.I.C.S.  J.P, 
and  Deputy  Lieut,  of  co.  Pccliles. 
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At  Clifton,  Derby,  Sarali-Auu-Elieii,  -w  iie  of  the 
Kov'.  Robert  Edvard  Wyatt. 

Xoi\  13.  At  Sebastopol,  aged  17,  Rich.'Buroucrh, 
Lieut,  in  the  Rifie  Brigade,  eldest  son  o'f  Sir  Ed- 
vard Borough,  Bart,  of  Dublin. 

At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  78,  Mr.  Jolm  Bov- 
tell,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  bookbinder,  and 
keeper  of  the  University  Library  for  .So  years. 

At  Paris,  agetl  od,  George  Cherer,  e.^t.  of  Liu- 
cola’s-imi-Fields,  and  North-bank,  i’egent’.s-park. 

AgC'l  liO,  Joaojili  il.-.rper,  C'lp  of  Wyi!dliam-id. 
Bryanston-sip 

At  St.  Amlrew’s,  Soutlisea,  suddenly,  Alexander 
Lumsdale,  esq.  retired  Comm.  R.N.  ('lis  to) 

At  Upper  Clayiton,  aged  ."iH,  Charies  Nias,  esq, 

At  Dover,  aged  7s,  Maria-Catiieriue,  relict  of 
Edmund  I’ell  Sioarpe,  os(i.  of  Bnsiiey. 

Elizalu  til,  wife  of  Verc  Herbert  Smith,  esq.  of 
Abergavenny. 

A'or.  11.  .\t  lioulogne,  aged  3‘,i,  Henrietta- 

Bridgott,  a idoa'of  Martin  Browne  bfolkes,  esq.  of 
Conghaiu  I.od-e,  Norfolk,  sou  of  The  jire.-ient  Sir 
M iiliam  .J.  H,  BroAvne  Ffolkes,  Bart.  Siie  wa.^  the 
second  dan.  of  the  late  f.rcn.  Sir  diaries  Vfale, 
K.C.B.  of  Siieltord,  Caml).  was  married  in  Is  td, 
and  left  a uidow  in  lst7.  wlien  Jlr.  Ffolke.;  was 
killed  iiv liglitning.  She  has  iolt  two  sons  and  one 
dunghter. 

At  Bromsgrove,  Woiu.  aged  (F),  Jas.  Green,  e.sq. 

-Maria,  wife  of  ./olm  Howell,  c-sq.  .M.D.  of 
Datchet,  Dop,  Insj.e-.tor-geu.  of  Military  liosiiitals. 

At  Mirielund,  near  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  aged 
•37,  .lames  Lancctieid,  esq.  formerly  of  I.ondon. 

At  Alton  31  inor,  Derby.-liire,  aged  .37,  Anne, 
wife  of  ■lame.*.  .3lilm-.s,  esiy. 

At  Lynmoiith,  N.  Devon,  ageil  Ft,  Caroline- 
Vfhitmorc,  soeoud  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  .John 
O’NeiH.  -Missionary  to  tlic  Jews. 

.-Vt  tile  re-iilencc  of  his  father,  Caplicaton  Castle, 
Norilinnilierland,  aged  d7,  Edward  Swinburne, 
e.sq,  of  Calgartli,  Windermere,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Joiin  Ed. ward  Swinburne,  Bart.  He  married,  in 
18 Ri,  yii.-s  .\nno  Nn.-.-aii  Sutton,  aitd  lias  left  i.ssuc 
a .son  iiorn  in  ixgi,  and  one  daughter. 

In  Woilinglun-road,  Bromley,  .Afr.  Daniel  Geo. 
Thorne  Wait,  eldest  .son  of  the  late  Dr.  W'ait, 
Rector  of  B'agifon,  Somerset. 

In  Weil  eek-st.  3Ii^s  Ar.ibella  Wadm,  of  Melli- 
eents,  Egiiani-liill,  Sm  rev. 

Xo^'.  \-).  Aged  .'u;,  John  Atkin-on,  e-..|.  .a'  Little 
AVoodlion-e,  Leeds,  l.ite  of  tlie  linn  of  Mrssis. 
.\tkin.-'Oii,  Dildi,  and  .Vtkin-on.  of  Leeds, .-olioitor'. 

In  Batli.  Ill  len,  ivliet  of  Colonel  Boland. 

Ill  (inren’s-road  W est,  Jiogenfs-park , aged  J8, 
d.iines  M.iedowall  < 'oil- Iniru , esq.  .second  son  ot 
the  late  Lord  < 'oeklmi  ii. 

At  Ses'ennak's,  aged  b 1,  IVin.  Ldwards,  (.'.-q. 

At  Haw  k.sliead.  Hi  rts,  aged  S7,  Harriet,  widow 
of.Vdmiral  Sir  Davidgo  imn'd,  G.C.B.  \'ieo-Ad- 
miral  of  Lngland.  ,8iie  v as  tiie  eldest  dan.  of  the 
Yen.  Win.  U ille.s,  Arelub.  aeon  of  Wells  (youngr.st 
son  of  Ldwar  I,  Bisl:o[)  of  B itli  and  tVeils).  hlie 
wa.s  left  a widow  witbout  i.ssuc  in  I.si7.  Tliis 
vrmeralde  lady  was  ever  consfiicuoiis  for  her  bo- 
nevolciue  and  charity. 

At  Hnli,  .uad  ;J2,  (j.  P.  E.  E.  1 [iiteiiinson,  esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev,  Jolin  Lister  Hutchin- 
son, Jteefor  of  Buutli,  in  HohleriKss. 

a\ged  ■JO.  a few  hours  alter  arriving  in  tlii.s 
country  from  the  Crimea,  from  tlie  elfects  of  a 
seven;  gnn-sliot  wound  in  tlie  jaw  .uid  throat, 
roeeived  inside  tlie  Bedan  on  tlie  8lh  8ept.  Jbmiy 
Peachey,  Eiciit.  .'Ird  BiuD,  younge-t  .-on  of  John 
I’eiu'hey,  George-'t  llaimver-sq. 

At  Bury  .■'t.  Ivdimuid  aged  g;,',  Emii'a,  sccijnd 
dan.  of  the  Lev.  H.  <1.  I’hillips,  of  Gn.Mt  U hel- 
netliain. 

At  the  re-id'  nee  of  her  mother,  St.  Cross,  near 
Wiiiche-ter,  iged  Ellen,  wife  of  the  Ilev.  Jolm 
Prnilieroc,  of  Bulford,  Wilts. 

At  Brigliton.agc.l  7 .,  i-u.-an,  w idow  of  .Nath.iuiel 
Thomp.M)ii,  c.s'i  of  Dlington. 

At  the  rc.d'loimc  of  Imr  .■juti  the  Rev.  H.  R.  W d- 
kin.*;.  Vicar  of  F.inistleld,  Nott.s,  Aikia,  w idow  of 
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william  Wilkins,  esq.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Ai'chi- 
tecture  in  the  Royal  Academy, 

In  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  by  the  explosion 
of  magazines.  Assistant  Commissary  G.  Yellon,  of 
the  Field  Train  department,  R.  Art. 

Xor.  If).  At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  Barbara, 
only  dan.  of  J.  S.  Bostock,  e.sq. 

At  Scaforth,  Eli/.alictli,  wife  of  Ihe  Rev.  S.  P. 
Bouttiow  er,  second  ibm.  of  tlie  Rev.  \V.  Raw'son. 

.Vt  Stockton  L'ldgo,  near  Warrington,  aged  .58, 
yiiss  ilineliiiffe,  elde-t  dau.  of  tlie  late  Rev.  Edward 
Hinclilirfe.  31.A.  Rector  of  Barthomley,  Cheshire, 
and  gramhlau.  of  Dr.  Hincliliffc,  Bisiiop  of  Peter- 
borongh. 

At  Rliiew  port,  Moutgomerysli.  aged  i).3,W'ythen 
-Jones,  esq. 

At  llollyiuoiint,  eo.  Mayo,  aged  bl,  Margaret 
Hester,  wiie  of  Flmmas  8pcneer  Lindsey,  esq.  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Riduird  .Vlexamler  Oswald,  e.sq. 
of  .Anrhem  ruive. 

At  the  rectory.  Lanii.'ttii,  aged  78,  Elizahetli, 
widow  of  'l’lioma.-  l.ingh.am,  esq.  Shooter’s-hill. 

In  -'dontagu-ji!.  Gr-icc-Margaret,  second  dau.  of 
the  laic  Sir  Ibirris  Nicolas,  G.C.M.G* 

.\gcil  80,  Atiraliam  oitin,  e.sq.  of  Hutton,  near 
Breiitwooi],  i..-rcx. 

At  T.diuburgh,  aged  84,  .Alary-Shevill,  widow  of 
the  late  John  Piper, esq.  of  East  Craigs,  Midlothian, 
Vt  Ebury-.st.  aged  30,  Nieola-Sopltia,  wife  of 
C.  E.  Pulh/fk,  »'si[. 

-farne.-s  Topiis,  Jan.  cm[.  i»f  St.  i’aul's-ehiu'chyard , 
ainl  Cranford,  Miiidlesc.x. 

At  tlie  Ilospitii,  Scutari,  Mr.  Henry  William 
Wood,  Acting  Assistant-Snr'geon,  .second  son  of 
.Ml-.  R.  1;.  W(;od,  of  Br.imiord. 

At  Topsham.aged  73,  retired  Conunander  Philip 
W right.  R.N.  (1.8  10).  He  entered  the  service  in 
17(1.3,  and  served  for  lifteen  j'ear.s  on  full  pay. 

.Vur.  17.  At  Briglitou,  Capt.  George  Collard,  of 
W altiiam.'tow, 

la  Bryan.-ton-sq.  aged  sp,  Ale.xaiuler  Erskinc, 
e.s'}.  of  Balliail,  Forfarshire,  and  Longhaveii,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

la  Great  Ru.  scll-sT.  Bloomsbury,  Miss  Hannah 
Katlh-y  Hovell,  formerly  of  Biggle.swade. 

At  Bexley,  Ivcnt.  aged  00,  Hamiiha!  Jones,  esq, 

.Vt  her  'On-iii-btw  Lieut. -Col.  U yiinc,  R.E. 
Lady  ll.irriet,  reii(.t  of  Sir  Daniel  Toler  Osborne, 
Bai  t,  of  Bceciiwood,  c').  llppi.-iMry.  she  wa.s  the 
fourth  daughter  of  William  l.-d  Earl  <if  Cl.inc.irt_v, 
by  Anne  ( lardiiier,  .sister  ti:  Biikc  V i.'i-.miit  .Mount- 
joy;  was  married  in  lso.'),.iiid  ieft  a widow  in  bs.vj, 
lia'.  ing  iiad  issue  five  -'ais  (of  w loan  tlie  eldest  is 
Sir  W illi.nii  the  present  Baronet)  and  live  daiigh- 
ter.s;  see  our  \ol.  xxxix.  (Dl. 

.Vt  Sywell  Lodge,  I’lcur  Nortli.unptoii,  aged  7(i, 
James  Pell,  cesq. 

-Vt  \\  est  TeignnioiiUi  aged  1-3,  .’'lary,  relict  of 
W.  f..  i.’owe,  e.-q. 

At  Pcekham,  aged  7-3,  .loiiii  Weir,  esq.  formerly 
of  Le\ves. 

In  Liverpool,  I ranees,  the  relict  of  Jolm  Naylor 
Wl-igiit,  e.s(]. 

Xoc.  18.  -Vt  Lincoln,  aged  b'J,  ilajor  Charles 
LoNsrie,  formerly  of  the  dbth  Rcgt. 

At  .Silverton,  JJe\on,  Tiionins  Johnston  3Iount- 
lonl,  only  .-urviving  son  of  Joseph  Mouutford,  esq. 
of  E.xeter. 

At  .Soutliwuld,  .suifoik,  S.  W.  Neale,  Csq.  for- 
merly of  Cliilvester-hi!!,  near  Caine. 

In  .Jersey.  Ellen,  widow-  of  the  Rev.  .M.  O’Bneii, 
of  Caitm  college,  Profe-sor  in  tiie  Rioyal  Military 
A'-adcmy  at  W'oohvieh. 

At  Brinkiow,  .Mr.  1 honias  DIdacres,  surgeon, 
third  .son  of  tho  late  -Mr.  italph  01dacre.s,  of 
Aniesliv. 

At  Pca-tsmouth,ageil  -17,  .MargaretPalk.yoimger 
sister  of -Mr.  Alderman  Palk,  ol  .Southampton. 

At  Ram.sgate,  aged  70,  Rolicrt  Page,  esq. 

In  .Vl'lersgatc-st.aged43.  1 liomas  .Sharwood,e.sq. 

Agc'l  78,  -Mary,  relict  of  Charles  Spencer,  esq. 
of  Wrotliam-road,  Gravesend. 

In  Bromiiton,  aged  -33,  Ann,  widow  of  3I,ijor 
Jolm  Stephenson,  ‘13d  Light  Inf.  dau.  of  the  late 
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William  Balircy  Burrell, of  CIielten,iam,and  New- 
castle-upon-T}'ne. 

At  Clapham,  aged  f>8,  .Margaret,  widow  of  Robt. 
Vincent,  esq.  of  Clapham  and  iloorgate-street. 

Xov.  10.  At  Douudas,  Isle  of  JIan,  Margaret, 
widow  of  ^[ajor  .folm  Dea  A\vdry,  Madra.s  Array. 

At  Valetta,  .Malta,  aged  22,  four  months  after 
her  marriage,  Frances,  wife  of  Major  Duncan  M. 
Bethune,  Otli  Ilegt.  youngest  and  only  surviving 
dan.  of  the  late  Capt.  Henry  'Williams  .Mackreth. 

In  Belsize-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  Julia,  widow 
of  Isaac  Bond.  e.sq.  of  Ediuburglu  and  dau.  of  the 
late  VVm.  Swinburne,  e.sq.  of  Workington,  rum- 
herland. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  92,  .Major  John  Brown, 
late  90th  Foot. 

At  Vienna,  Anne-Louisa,  wife  of  David  Albe- 
marle Bertie  Dewar,  e.sq.  elde.st  dau.  of  the  late 
Richard  .Magenni.s,  esq.  and  niece  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Enniskillen. 

At  Bath,  aged  .'>0,  Miss  .Sarah  Feniandez,  for- 
merh'  of  Clapham  common. 

.\t  Bourne,  .suddenly,  aged  Gl,  JIary,  widow  of 
William  Hardwicke,  esq.  of  Dyke,  near  Bourne. 

At  Norwicli,  Harriet,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Ilev. 
Benjamin  Hutchinson,  late  Rector  of  Holywell. 
Huntingdonshire,  and  Uushdeii,  Northamptonsh. 

At  Spezia,  Lieut.  John  Thoophilus  Ivelsji!!,  U.N. 
(18 19).  He  entered  the  service  in  1S09,  and  served 
for  ten  years  on  full  pay.  He  married,  in  1827, 
r.lizaheth-.\nne,  dau.  of  Vice  -.\dm.  Stephens.)n. 

At  Southampton,  aged  10,  Thomas  Henry  Croft 
Moody,  esq.  .solicitor. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  G8,  .-Antoinette,  relict  of 
John  Peel,  CNp  of  Bnrton-ou-Trcnt. 

At  Cottei-'tock  vicarage,  Northauipton.sh.  aged  2, 
Anna-Harriett,  dau.  of  tlic  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Skcfflngton. 

At  I'orquay,  aged  41,  the  Hon.  Harriet,  \vife  of 
Cliarli's  Wo.>dniass,  esq.  of  Alve.^ton,  co.  'Warw. 
and  sevcntli  dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Erskiiic.  She 
was  married  lu  IsJO. 

aVoc.  20.  At  Morden  College,  Bhicklieath,  aged 
79,  Mr.  John  .lacoh  Battier. 

At  Marseilles,  Capt.  Ch.irlos  Evans,  Il.C.S.mauy 
years  Commander  in  the  service  of  the  reninsular 
and  Oriental  Company,  and  late  Commander  of 
the  ste.amer  Valetta. 

Agcil  G.5,  Charles  Hertslet,  e.sq.  of  the  Orange, 
Bromidon,  and  of  Lincoln's-inn-.delds. 

At  Bromley  College,  Kent,  aged  9o,  -June,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Denzil  Iblietsou,  Rector  of  llal.sted. 

At  Bellair,  Dorset,  Mary-.Vnne,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Tucker,  Rector  of  Wootton  Fitzpaine  and 
Catherstone. 

Aged  2G,  William-Mountain,  late  of  Lincoln-ooII. 
0.\ford.  son  of  4[r.  Alderman  Wragg,  of  Doncaster. 

AMr,  21.  At  Higliains,  Aythorp  Uoding,  Emma- 
Elizabetli,  wife  of  I’homas  Allaker  Aldham,  esq. 

In  consequence  of  her  dros.s  taking  tire.  Miss 
Caroline  .Appleton. 

At  d'orquay,  Robert  Salmon  Bagshaw,  esq.  Bom- 
bay Civil  .Service,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Bagshaw,  Rector  of  Thrai)stonc,  Northamptonsh. 
and  nephew  ro  .Tohii  Bagshaw,  esip  M.P.  of  Clitf 
House,  Dovercourt.  E.-sex. 

At  Ash  water,  near  Hoiswovthy,  aged  21,  M'il- 
liam,  second  «on  t'f  J.  C.  Brown,  e.sq.  of  Hols- 
worthy. 

At  Barton  HoU'C,  Cdoue.,  Ralph  Fletcher,  e.«q. 
M.D.  youngest  and  last  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Ralpli  Fletcher,  of  that  city. 

.\.t  Leawood  House,  near  Bridestowc,  aged  37, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Slul.stou  Calmady  Hamlyn,  esq.  of 
Leawood  and  Pa.schoe,  co.  Devon.  She  was  Miss 
Carter,  of  Neston,  co.  Chester,  and  wa.s  married 
in  1841. 

John  Huggins,  esq.  a ^Member  of  her  Majesty's 
Council  in  the  Island  of  Nevis. 

At  A'enikale,  Crimea,  Jlajor  Robert  Francis 
Hunter,  of  the  71st  Regt.  second  son  of  the  late 
James  lltmter,  esq.  of  Thurston. 

Aged  30,  Charles  Lamb,  esq.  Senior  Magistrate 
of  the  borough  of  Warwick. 


At  Camden  Town,  Samuel  JIaddocks,  esq.  for- 
merly of  York. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  G4,  Mr.  Matthew  Marshall, 
of  paral)‘sis,  upwards  of  42  years  Superintendent 
of  .4fooring  Chains  to  the  Port  of  London. 

At  Tunbriflge-wclls,  5Iaria-Deborali,  wife  of  Os- 
wald Mosley,  esq.  elde.st  son  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
Bart.  She  wa.s  the  elde.>t  dan.  of  Oen.  Lawrence 
Bradshaw,  and  was  married  in  1833. 

At  i^unte,  aged  23,  Joseph  Pitman,  jun.  e.sq. 
only  son  of  .losepli  Pitman,  esq.  of  tlie  Hill,  near 
Stourbridge. 

At  Leamington  Prior’s,  aged  GO,  Robert  Darwin 
Vaughton,  esq.  Magistrate  for  the  counties  of 
Warwick  and  Salop,  and  late  Capt.  in  the  Leices- 
tershire Milifia.  He  married  in  182-5  Mary-Anne, 
dan.  of  Edward  Dymock,  esq.  of  Penley  hall, 
CO.  Flint. 

Aged  Hs,  Catherine,  relict  of  Robert  'White,  esq. 
of  Leeds. 

Ac  Clievcrill  ilmi.se,  Wilts,  aged  52,  George 
MTiittington,  e.sq.  only  sou  of  tlie  late  George 
Wiiittington,  of  Hrosvcnor-plaee,  Bath. 

iVoi\  22.  .At  Nottiug  Hill,  aged  81,  John  Saun- 
ders, esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  Gl,  Harriett,  wife  of  Thomas 
Wai'lters,  esq.  of  Heathiield-lodge,  Addington. 

At  South  Lynn,  aged  S*',  Ann,  widow  of  Lieut. 
John  Willis,  R.N. 

iVVir.  23.  At  Bridge  Casterton,  co.  Rutland, 
aged  GG,  Elizabeth-Ravmer,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Atlay,  Rector  of  the  parish. 

Ill  Great  Cumberland-place,  aged  09,  Sarali- 
Elizaheth,  wife  of  Richard  Cook,  esq.  R..A. 

At  Pillerton,  Warw.  aged  48,  Ann,  second  dan. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Hemw  iiippisley,  of  Lamhorne 
Place,  Berkshire. 

Aged  37,  Robert,  second  son  of  -Joseph  'Mills, 
esq.  of  Laiigiiton,  E'^ex. 

In  the  Flapliam-road,  John  Paine,  esq.  of  the 
late  (irra  of  Paine  ,uid  Simp'^on,  Soutliwark. 

At  Raiu-gate,  aged  G7,  Jolui  Grimwood  Perkins, 
c.-<q.  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  late  of  Iloddes- 
don,  Herts. 

At  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Cubitt,  Clap- 
bain,  aged  22,  R.  \V.  Tliomas,  e.sq.  late  an  otiicer 
in  the  Peniu-ailar  and  Oriental  Company’s  Ser- 
vice in  the  Indian  am!  China  seas. 

AMf>.  24.  in  Piccadilly,  .lolin  Branford,  esq. 
Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy  (1820).  He  en- 
tered tlie  service  in  1804,  served  altogether  for 
thirteen  year.s  on  full  pay,  and  was  for  three  seve- 
ral periods  flag-Eieutenant  to  Rear-Adm.  Fre- 
mantle, on  whose  deatli  in  iS20  his  active  service 
closed. 

At  Ocrncy  House,  aged  74,  William  Croome, 
esq.  for  nearly  50  years  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
deputy-lieutenant  for  the  countv  of  Gloucester. 

At  'reddington,  Midd.  agml  Gl,  Miss  Cutf. 

At  yueeu.stowii,  aged  22,  .Mary,  wife  of  Thos. 
W.  Gubbins,  esq.  eldest  dau.  of  John  Franks,  esq. 
of  Dally.seaduue,  co.  Limerick. 

Aged  88,  Eiizaltctli,  relict  of  William  Hall,  e.sq. 
of  Oxford. 

At  Cheltonhain,  aged  8,  Armitage-Wigram, 
elde.st  son  of  Sir  Charles  Jackson,  Puisne  Judge  at 
Oalcutta. 

lutiieClaiihain-vd.  aged s8,.la3.  M'Dowall,esq. 

In  Oxford-s<i.  Hydc-p.irk.  aged  55,  Jame.s  Wil- 
liam .Mylne,  c<q. 

At  Sedgefield,  Durham,  aged  75,  Dorothy,  only 
.surviving  dan.  of  the  lute  Ralph  Ord,  esq.  of 
Sand'. 

At  Nottingliam-tcrrace,  Regent's-park,  aged 
7G,  Ann,  relict  of  John  James  Poele.  esq.  and 
sister  ot  the  late  Thomas  Braiulram,  esq.  of  Lee 
grove,  Kent. 

In  St.  John’s  tVood,  aged  78,  Joseph  Prest- 
wich,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  aged  79,  Elizabeth,  dowager  Lady 
Radclitfc.  She  wa.s  tlic  youngest  dan.  of  the  late 
Rioliard  Crcswick,  eiip  of  Sliertield  ; became  the 
thinl  wife  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe,  Burt,  in 
4 807,  and  was  left  liis  widow  in  1819. 
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At  Si.  Leonavd’s,  aged  16,  Nicola-Helen-Mere- 
dirh,dau.  of  the  late  John  Sutherland  Sinclair,  esq. 

At  Pimlico,  aged  25,  Agnes -Walker,  wife  of  Jo- 
senh  Henry  Stanbrough,  esq.  only  surviving  dau. 
ot  the  late  Col.  R.  M.  Halyburton,  7th  R.  l iuiliers. 

Sor.  2,5.  Aged  G9,  JIargaretta-Lucy,  widow  of 
Robert  Middleton  Attye,  esq.  of  Ingon  tirange, 
Warw.  youngest  dau.  of  i'rancis  VVillc.-  , e.s(i. 
grandson  of  iidward  I5i.shop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  sister  to  Lady  Gould,  ivhom  she  survived  ten 
days. 

At  Orlcigh,  Bidoford,  aged  67,  Colonel  Zachary 
Clutterbnck  Bayly,  late  of  Royal  Artillery,  lie 
served  the  canqaign  in  Italy  in  1805  ; was  at  the 
battle  of  Maida  (for  which  he  received  the  war 
medal)  and  siege  of  Scylia  ISOG  ; in  the  expedition 
to  Lgypt  ls07,  including  the  capture  of  Ale.xandria 
and  Rosetta  ; at  the  capture  of  Ischia  1809 ; on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain  in  1813,  and  at  the  invest- 
ment of  one  of  the  sieges  of  Tarragona. 

At  Brighton,  aged  51 , .Sarah,  wife  of  John  Dodd, 

n Spring-gardens,  Vv'arrcn  Lincham.  M.R.C.S. 
(1«47),  late  lIou.se  Surgeon  of  King’s  College  Hos- 
pital. He  was  a Medical  As-  ocia  te  ot  King's  (JoHego. 

At  Brighton,  aged  57,  George  La  Touche,  3d 
son  of  Colonel  David  La  Touche,  of  Marlay,  co. 
Carlow,  and  of  the  Liuly  Cecilia  Lceson,  dau.  of 
the  first  Knrl  of  Militown. 

Aged  83,  Thomas  Mitciioll,  esq.  of  River-terrace 
North,  Islington,  late  of  Lcacieuhall-stixct. 

At  New  Bucltenliain,  Norfolk,  Henry  Norton 
Ralmer,  esq.  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the  county. 

At  Brighton,  aged  7s,  Hannah,  relict  of  Jo-diua 
Renny,  esq.  cf  Norwood,  Surrey. 

At  Dunkcnhalgli,  Cheshire,  of  fever,  contracted 
in  the  Crimea,  aged  23,  O.nva’d  Retre,  c-(i.  Lieut. 
Carabineers,  youngest  'ou  of  tiie  late  Ik  ury  Retre, 
es'j.  of  l-»unkcnhal.',h,  'by  his  second  wife  Adeliza- 
5hrria,  3d  dau.  of  Henry  Howard,  esq.  of  Corby. 

lu,  Bry:iu.stou-sq.  Lapt.  George  Rrotiyn,  an  Elder 
Brotlicr  of  the  Trinitv  Uou-c,  and  a magistrate 
fur  .Middlesex. 

lu  Dof'ct-'-q.  Regent's-park,  Colin  Rogers,  M.D. 
late  Superintending  .Surgeon  Il.E.I.C.S.  Madras 
Rro.sidem  y. 

At  the  residence  other  brother,  Win.  Slyc,  esq. 
irailsham.  Su-sex,  aucil  7k  Miss  Eliza  ''!\e. 

W.r.  26.  At  Ratii,'  aced  73,  Mi--  Bealey,  sur- 
v'lviiig  'istcr  of  Dr.  Bcaiey. 

At  East  Rctfui  d,  aged  so.fVilham  BciLiram,  esq. 
At  Cullen,  i.’.dph  Al  ercn-mby  Buchan, lu,  c'q. 
Lieut.  R.N.  (is  Rt;,  second  .son  of  the  late  'ihunias- 
Buciiaunii,  esq.  of  Rowi.^. 

At  Louth,  lane.  C, apt.  William  Ilon'.iuan  llen- 
der.'oii,  1.’  N.,  C.B.,  t 'ourptrolIcr-Ccucra.l  of  Coast 
Guards,  second  siuw  iving  'OU  of  tin;  Lite  Alc.\ander 
Heu  lcrson,  csq.  of  .Stcm.ster,  N.B. 

At  .\!i'  rvstwith,  aged  liu,  Ricliard  .Tames,  c.'q. 
AtChcUeiili.uii,  S luiucl  .leiinncR,  e.sq.  of  Budiy 
Park,  51idd!cse\,  for  ■''<>  '.c.irs  attaciicd  to  the 
Royal  iiouscliold. 

.\t  Rye,  aacd  s7,  Eli/., ibciL,  only  - iin  iviug  dau. 
of  the  Lite  .lamC'  Lamii.  esq.  msrcliani,  of  Rye. 

Aged  63,  William  Stow  .'.rd  Dweii.s,  c.-q.  of  Croy- 
don. He  succeeded  the  laic  .Mr.  I vies  as  cliair- 
man  of  the  Bnavl  of  i.aardiaiis,  wa.s  one  of  the 
cmnmis.sioiiers  of  t ixc's,  a lUcmia  r of  the  local 
hoard  of  ileallh,  .i  dirocl.sr  t.f  tlic  Gas  Company, 
and  the  vicar’s  churchv.  .irdeu,  ciio.-cu  la:T  Ea.ster, 
after  having  served  tlie  orlice  unco  before. 

.\t  St.  .lohu’s-woo.R  aged  5g,  .lohu  l;oi-.,un,  esq. 
late  of  Honolulu,  San.lwie!i  I Ic.ud.-. 

.\t  Brigidou,  a'':d  62,  IL'cnry  .runes  Stcieu.s, 
e.sq.  of  I;  'uliam  To  ( c,  Buek.s. 

At  Hiicloioy , .hihii  '.‘'.'c.u'ord.  c 'ij. 

At  Loddiugloii  vicuMge,  aged,  'iTaliiicw. 
second  sou  ot  the  Rev.  ^latibcw^w  ikon. 

.Vor.  27.  At  Newuhani,  C.imbiidyc,  aued  60, 
M'illiani  < .arut  A-hton,  esq.  clerk  of  the  peace  of 
that  l;orongh. 

.Vt  Hyde,  LW.,  Frederick  RrutC  Carlow,  Osq.  of 
Kensiiigton-siiu.irc.  a director  of  the  Great  West- 
ern and  other  Ruiiway.s  connected,  tin  rewith.  and 


also  a director  of  the  Westminster  Fire  Office.  He 
avas  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Middle.sex, 
and,  before  tlie  Police  Office  was  established  at 
Kensington,  devoted  much  of  liis  time  as  magis- 
trate fur  that  district. 

At  her  re.-idence  in  Brim.swick-sq.  Eri.ghion, 
Eliza  Lady  Bau.g’nton,  of  Ro.ston  Court,  Hereford- 
shire. She  was  the  natural  daughter  hut  testa- 
mentary heir  <;f  Sir  Edward  Bouuhton,  Bart,  of 
that  place.  She  married  first,  iu  1801,  Major-Gen. 
Sir  George  Charles  Braithwaite,  Bart,  who  assumed 
the  n.ameof  Bonglrton,  and  died  in  1809  ; secondly, 
Newton  Dickenson,  esq.  who  survivc.s  her.  By  her 
former  marriage,  she  had  issue  an  only  daughter, 
Frederica,  married  in  1821  to  Thomas  Robinson, 
esq.  and  wlio  inherits  her  landed  property:  by 
the  second  she  has  left  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Lady  Bought(m’.s  boily  was  buried  by  that 
of  iicr  first  husband  in  St.  I’aiil’s  cathedral. 

At  his  residence  in  the  Cathedral-close,  Lincoln, 
aged  80,  Robert  Bunyan,  cs([.  the  last  male  de- 
scend.ant,  in  the  male  line,  ot  the  author  of  “ The 
Rilgrim’.s  Progress.”  He  for  many  years  filled 
the  offices  of  county  and  city  coroner,  which  some 
years  since  he  resigned. 

Aged  6)6,  IVilliam  Coopland,  esq.  of  Walcot,  near 
Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  brother  to  the  Rev.  George 
Cu'oplaud,  of  York. 

In  St.  Tohu’s-sq.  Clerkeuwell,  aged  65,  John 
William  < o itfiih,  c>q.  architect.  He  was  for  many 
years  surveyor  to  the  London  estates  of  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  and  also  for  some  years  .sur- 
veyor to  the  parish  of  Aldersgate,  iluring  which 
period  he  added  to  and  decorated  tlm  church  of 
St.  Botulpii.  Among  other  competitions,  ho  ob- 
tained the  IMington  paroclual  schools  ; and  in  that 
parish,  Iloruscy,  ilighgate,  Kentish  Town,  .ind  in 
various  i.arts  of  the  country,  he  erected  mnnerou.s 
villas  and  houses,  from  the  je.ir  1816  to  the  time 
of  his  decca.ie.  lie  v\as  father  of  Wm.  Pettit 
Griuiths,  esq.  F.S.A.  author  of  sevcr.il  valuable 
architccLural  works. 

Aged  6)1,  Trenh.iin ’W'akhmaii  Philipps,  c.S([.  of 
M'luteha!l-yard,  We^tminwer,  late  Secretary  to 
Her  Maje.wy’s  Commi.--siuuers  of  Parks,  Palaces, 
and  Public  Buildings. 

At  Kensington,  aged  5!),  'i  hom.as  A.  Sliaw,  c.sq. 
Lite  of  the  Beu  r.il  Civil  Sev\  ice,  to  which  he  was 
.•qq  .iiuted  in  Islfi,  and  retired  in  Is  13. 

-Vged  J-j-eph  Wel'hy,  cs'i-  -ur.;con,  Prc.scot, 
Lauca.shirc. 

,Vor.  28.  Accil  56.  David  1 hoiii.r-.  Alston,  e-q. 
of  Savage-gardens,  and  owner  of  the  extensive 
Cheviiey  Ruck  Oy.-tef  Tishcry,  Isle  of  Shoppy.  .S. 
man  of  great  v cal'.h.  ho  employcil  it  to  the  heiiclit 
of  all  aboiit  iiim.  He  marrirsl  a niece  of  Mr. 
Alderman  1 lannor. 

At  Brighton,  v\hih;  atlcnihiig  tlie  Weilucsda.r 
evening  worship  iu  (jucen's-square  Cliapcl,  aged 
6,1 , .loliu  .ioiie-'.  CMi.  of  lleidelhurg  House,  Cliflon- 
vi'.le,  Hove,  lie  uas  t!ie  son  of  the  Rev.  'Ihouias 
Joins,  a minister  of  tiio  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
)-omKctiou  at  \\  1.  cr-ficld,  iu  Sus>ex.  The  sou 
was  iu  c.ii'iy  ide  an  assi.stanl  iu  the  academy  of 
Atr.  .lame-;  Dium  .it  Lewes,  where  lie  afterwards 
Cstaiili'iied  hiimcif  as  teacher,  and  married  tiic 
iiead  of  .a  respectable  ladies’  school,  by  whom  he 
lias  left  a.  sou,  uoa  prop.uiug  for  the,  medical  jiro- 
fession,  and  two  daaglitcrs.  About  two  years 
.since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jouc.s  removed  their  .school 
from. Lew cs  to  tlic  new  town  of  Cliftonville.  near 
Brighton.  Air.  •b)ucs  enjoyed  the  fricudsiii])  of 
many  eminent  dissenting  unni.stcr.s,  particularly 
of  the  Lev.  Dr.  ! .eifcliibi,  in  wliusc  chapel  he  died, 
tile  h'c  V.  .lolm  Ciayton,  iNc.  Ho  was  , a good  French 
s.  and  wroic  an  excellent  English  grammar, 

which  remains  in  manuscript. 

At  Teignmouth,  aged  75,  llcstcr-.Mari.i,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Dane  King,  of  West  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

Ageil  47,  Maria,  relict  of  'i'hom.is  Lloyd,  esq. 
Capt.  luth  llus-ars,  dau.  of  tlie  late  William 
Roberts  James,  esq.  Letted  Lodge,  Ohai-t  Sutton, 
Kent. 

A6  AVorthing.  aged  62,  Henry  Metliold,  esq. 
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At  Constantinople,  the  Polish  poet,  Adam  Mit/.- 
kievitch.  He  was  formerly  a professor  of  the 
Sclavonic  language  and  literature  in  the  College 
of  Fi’ance,  and  recently  librarian  at  the  Arsenal. 
He  w;u>  a few  months  since  charged  by  the  French 
government  with  a scientific  mission  to  the  East, 
where  he  fell  a victim  to  cliolera. 

At  Hastings,  aged  ■"»<,  Mr.  IVilliain  Ransom, 
printer,  and  ]u-oprietor  of  the  “ Hastings  News.” 
He  was  one  of  die  olde>t  tradesmen  in  the  town, 
liaving  lived  there  for  nearly  forty  years. 

At  Prittlewell,  Essex,  aged  3 1.  Thomas  Mashitcr 
Kowlatt,  es<.[.  late  of  the  Essex  Ritles. 

At  Weston-super-lilare,  Miss  Woltf,  of  Bath, 
youngest  daii.  of  the  late  Dan,  Wolff,  esq.  of  Man- 
chester. 

Woy.  *29.  At  AVlieatley,  near  Ilkley,  in  York- 
shire, Emma,  ihui.  of  Joim  Brough  Taylor,  esq. 
F.S.A.  formerly  of  Bishopweaniioiith. 

In  M'alworth,  ageil  81,  Pliilip  'Wm.  rrhvin,  e.-.q. 

jS'oi:.  30.  At  tlie  Mount,  Wilmington,  Kent,  aged 
41,  'William  B istow,  esq. 

At  the  rectory.  Barton  MilN.  Surtolk,  in  her  both 
year,  rsahella,  widow  of  II.  V,'.  Cliicliestcr,  csii.  of 
Lincoln’s-inn,  harristcr-at-law.  Site  was  tlie 
seventh  dau.  of  the  late  Mo.->t  Rev.  Charles  Man- 
ners Sutton,  D.D.  Lord  Archbisliop  of  Canterimry, 
and  was  married  in  1830.  At  an  inquest  it  ap- 
peared that  she  had  set  her  clothes  on  tiro  wlien 
about  to  retire  to  bed,  and  that  the  fright  had 
occasioned  a lit  of  apoplexy.  She  was  found,  quite 
dead  the  ne.xt  morning. 

At  Bucklai'.d,  Dover,  aged  To,  Mary,  relict  of 
the  P.ev.  -John  Creeu,  Vicar  of  Norton  Cole-parlc, 
M'ilts. 


At  W'estern  House,  Rrighton,  in  h.cr ''0th  .'•  '■ar. 
Lady  Hotliam,  of  Great  i'lnoorough  Hall,  Suifoik, 
and  Hereford  Hou.se,  Old  Broiupton.  Slu;  •.wi'  one 
of  the  three  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Francis 
Culman,  esq.  of  Hitlers, Ion,  co.  Devon,  \,  iio  died 
in  1820.  She  wa.s  married  rirst,  in  1800,  to  Roger 
I’ettiward,  esq.  of  i T'cat  Finhorough,  and  in  183.5 
became  the  secoml  wife  of  Adiuii'al  Sir  William 
Ilotham,  G.C.B.  who  died  in  1818.  Some  of  her 
jiroperty  is  left  to  her  niece  Mrs.  Riddell,  of  Fcltoii 
Park,  daughter  of  the  late  Lady  do  Trad'onl  ; but 
the  greater  I'art  goes,  it  is  suid,  to  an  Irisli  gentle- 
man named  Shiel. 

At  Twickenham,  aged  Ts,  EliaabcLli,  widow  of 
Sir  -Tames  Lanahmu,  llart.  of  CottI'br')okc  Rark, 
NorthampLOnsiiirc.and  sister  to  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Rurdett,  B.irc.  Slic  was  the  youngest  d.iughler 
of  Francis  Rurdett,  cs<[.  by  Eleanor,  dau.  ami 
co-heIr  of  Tl'iiliam  -Joiics,  esq.  of  Uan'hury  3[aiKir, 
Wilts,  was  m.uTied  in  IsOO.  and  !eit  a v.  i.low  in 
1833,  having  had  isme  the  prc'Cnt  Sir  Ja'mcs  Hay 
I.anglium  and  a \cry  numerous  f.uuily. 

Aged  24,  I’ercy-Smlth,  youugc.'t  sou  of  ilic  late 
MTlliam  Law  s,  c.ap  ot  Frudhoe  Castle. 

Charles  Henry  Richard',  of  Rrasenosc  college, 
O.xibrd,  and  }0uugest  .'Cii  of  the  Re,'.  Henry 
Richards.  lueuniheut  of  llorficid,  ( douccstef.'hire. 

In  Sh.aficsbury-st.  New  North-road,  act'd  -u , 
G.  E.  11.  Sarjcant.c.sq.  late  of  Christchurch,  Hants, 
formerly  of  V,  imliornc,  Dof'Ct. 

Aged  of,  (leorge  Turner,  •"■■q.  of  Waliond  House, 
Rydc,  I.dc  of  V>  i.'  lif. 

At  (V'b.jruc  X'il! !,  '1'  a'qiiiiy,  aged  31.  Mar'.',  wife 
of  tlio  Rev.  If.  F.  Wf.'ton,  Vicar  of  Cre.-by  Ravc"’.-- 
worth,  Wc.stmci'',.md. 

/aa'c/y.  At  Cobcurg,  Camilla  'West,  accid'jiually, 
M'illiaiu,  the  cMo-i  so.i  of  Thomas  Cowdry,  esq. 
surir,'on,  formerly  of  TurringLOU. 

In  America,  R.  Siicltou  Macieemde,  LL.D.  for- 
merly well  known  in  connection  with  the  Liver- 
pool press,  li:'.\  lug  hccii  editor  of  the  *■ -lournai,'’ 
and  subscriucutly  of  the  '*  M.iil.”  H"  iias  also  lield 
the  office  of  ottickil  assignee  at  tiic  .Manc'icster 
Rankruptcy  Court. 

.\t  Scutari,  Mrs.  Willouglihy  Moore,  Lady  Su- 
iKTintondent  of  tlie  officer’'  ho.spital  at  Scutari. 
.Mrs.  .Moore  was  tlic  w idow  of  that  gallant  soldier. 
Colonel  Willoughby  .Moore,  who  perished  in  the 
Euroj'a,  rather' than  forsake  tlie  lairning  'hip  so 


long  as  any  of  iiis  men  were  in  it.  She  went  out 
last  summer  with  a band  of  nurses  to  organise  and 
superintend  a hospital  at  Scutari  fur  sick  and 
wounded  officers,  and  the  bestiinony  of  those  who 
were  under  her  care  prov,.'S  the  zeal,  the  dili- 
gence, and  the  judgment  evinced  in  her  sacred 
missimi.  A dysentery  which  lasC-i  three  weeks 
proved  fatal,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  around  her. 

At  Headiiigton-hill,  0.xford,  aged  82,  James 
i'.Iorrcll,  esip 

Mr.  Ale.xander  Morrison,  of  ITimley,  Surrey. 
He  has  left  l.OOOL  to  the,  S.oeiety  of  Friends,  300L 
to  the  Reace  Society,  UiOL  each  to  the  Friends  who 
went  to  Russia,  and  two  estates,  each  valued  at 
l.oOOL  to  Mr.  Bright  and  .ATr.  Cobden. 

At  the  Alms-houscs,  St.  (Rles’s-strcet,  North- 
ampton, aged  Ob,  'Widow  Smith,  formerly  of 
Lady’s-lane  She  had  been  the  mother  of  U chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  attained  adult  age,  and  12  are 
now  living,  the  oldest  7.5  years  of  age,  and  the 
youngest  19.  There  were  aHo  living,  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  ,32  gramlchildren,  3')  great-grand- 
children, and  one  grcat-grcat-grandchild. 

.U  the  vicarage,  Gillingham,  aged  87,  Ralph 
Smyth,  e.-q.  of  the  Rock  House,  near  Farnhain, 
formerly  Major  in  lI.M.’s  3'',th  Regt. 

At  Ileathtield  Lodge,  Tavistock,  aged  3.5,  H.  51. 
R.  Willosford,  esq.  Lite  Lieut,  blth  Regt. 

Dn:.  1.  At  Torquay,  Richard  Rabbington,  esq. 
of  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 

.\.t  Worcester,  ag-ed  86,  Lieut. -Col.  Benjamin 
Raker,  of  the  Madras  army,  to  which  lie  'vas  ap- 
pointed in  1790  and  retired  in  1829. 

In  Curzoii-st.  aged  74,  Georgina-F.lizabeth, 
widow  of  General  the  lloii.  Sir  .Uex.mder  Hope, 
of  Luifness,  G.C.B.  She  wa.s  tiie  third  dau.  of 
George  Rrown,  esq.  of  F.lli.'t.owu  ; was  married  in 
180.5  an, 1 left  a widow  in  1837,  liaving  had  issue 
three  sous  and  one  daughter.  Lady  Henry  Kerr. 

At  Glieltenham,  .Toim  Rear.?on,  esq.  of  Ridware, 
Staff  Capt.  E.l.C.  al.iritime  Service,  third  son  of 
flic  Lite  Itev.  Jolm  Batteridgc  Pearson,  Vicar  of 
(.'roxall,  in  that  county. 

At  Dawlish,  aged  17,  Lsabella,  wife  of  James  P. 
I'-.nny,  esq.  of 'livertou. 

At  Ilkeston  Rark,  aged  s2,  Samuel  Potter,  esq. 
proprietor  of  the  cxtcn.-ivc  collieries  of  that  place. 

At  Ti  iiuhor,  aged  71,  -John  Ledsam,  esq.  5[ili- 
tary  Iciiightof  Windsor,  late  of  the  Royal  Fuailiers. 

In  Lqip'or  Clielsca,  aged  37,  -Tohii  Raven,  esq.  of 
Dulwich,  .and  of  tlie  (lueen’s  Remem’irancer’s 
Office. 

511'.'.  Elizabeth  W'liite,  of  Afontpelicr  - road, 
Rrighton,  widow  of  Dr.  John  White,  R.X.  and 
si- tor  of  I’r.  Hciiry  ibivies,  of  Duchess-at.  Port- 
land-jiktce. 

Df.-.  2.  At  the  slopes,  Roultoii-cum-Sc-acombe, 
Chcahiro,  .iged  b9,  -lolm  Rowley,  esq. 

.5t  Kiriiy  I.odge,  near  .Melton  alowbray,  aged  25, 
5hirtlia,  wife  of  Tiiuina'  Bumiey  Rrewitt,  esq. 

.5l  Ryihil,  h’iciuird  -T.  Jones,  esq.  of  Old  Swiiiton, 
near  5l’iiKhester,  tliird  'Urviving  son  of  the  late 
■Toim  Jones,  e',7.  of  Heriio-hdl,  Surrey. 

Ag,.'d  71,  tlie  wi'.imv- LU  John  Leigh,  esq.  of  To.x- 
tctli  I’.irk,  Liverpool. 

At  liic  rc.'idencc  of  licr  son-iii-l.'.w  R.  Sjiarrowg 
e-q.  ,aged  ns,  ElizabLlh-reiifomid,  relict  of  Lieut, 
Rcynoids,  R.X. 

At  riymoutli,  aged  s2.  Eli/a,  ivlict  of  P.  J. 
Schow,  esq.  I'laiiisii  Con'ul  General. 

At  the  Stone  lloiisc,  near  Ludlow,  aged  77, 
51  try-Aiui'C,  rcl.ct  of  Sir  5Vm.  Syor,  Rcconler  of 
Li  0 ill  1 jay. 

/Jcr.  3.  At  Ri'i.„htoii,  Edward  Alfred  C.trtaar, 
es,].  of  Herne  Bay. 

.\t  I'cii.Jant-.iu  Canib.  aged  Is,  .Tolni,  oldest  son 
o-t  1 honia' Cootc,  esq. 

At  Ri  c'ton,  near  Jirigliton,  aged  nb,  Catharine, 
wife  ol  -Major-Gen.  T'iiomas  Dickinson. 

At  3 uubiidge-w-eRs,  aged  2-5,  Fanny-Hclon,  wife 
of  tiie  Rev.  ,T.  J.  Ellis. 

At  Erdington,  5V.irw.  5Ir.  5\'.  11.  Gem.  one  of  the 
clerks  to  the  Magi'lrates  for  nearly  twenty  r'ears. 

At  her  son’s,  at  As>'.boiirn,  in  her  9.3cl'ye,ar, 
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Anna,  wdow  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lee,  M.A.  of 
Ravenstone,  CO.  Derby.  She  was  the  last  surviving 
chill,  of  Richard  Dyott,  esq.  of  Freeford,  near 
Lichlield,  by  K.atharine,  dau.  of  Thomas  ITarrick, 
esq.  of  Leicester,  and  sister  to  the  late  5Irs.  Bur- 
naby, whose  death  is  recorded  in  our  Magazine 
for  last  April,  p.  439. 

At  Chichester,  aged  Robert  Raper,  esq.  soli- 
citor. lie  died  .suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  afte  r liaving 
attended  his  duties  as  Clerk  of  the  Hampuett 
Union  on  the  same  morning. 

At  Wood-piark,  eo.  Armagh,  aged  77,  Achesou 
St.  George,  e-^q.  lie  was  tlic  second  fson  of 
Thomas  St.  George,  esq.  M.F.  for  Clogher,  by 
the  lion.  Lucinda  Achesou,  dau.  of  Archibald 
Lord  Gosford.  He  married,  first,  Eleanor,  dau.  of 
Robert  Gordon,  esq.  of  Clonmel,  and  had  bsue 
four  sons:  1.  Thomas-Gordon,  in  the  E.I.  Co.’s 
service  ; 2.  William,  who  died  in  the  «ame  service 
in  1830;  3.  Achesou;  and  4.  John,  killed  in  the 
E.I.  Co.’s  service  at  the  Khybcr  Pass  in  1841  ; and 
three  daughters,  of  whom  two  are  deceased.  Mr. 
St.  George  married,  secondly,  in  1824,  Jane,  second 
dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  John  Hewitt, 
Dean  of  Cloyne,  and  b}'  her  he  had  issue  another 
daughter. 

Aged  34,  Jane,  third  dau.  of  James  Scholefield, 
esq.  of  Coyn  Hill,  near  Wakefield. 

At  Langford,  Somerset,  AV'illiam  Septimus  Sim- 
mons, Lieut.  -iUth  Rcgt.  son  of  the  late  Capt.  T.  1'. 
Simmon.s,  R.  Art. 

At  the  parsonage,  Stoncy  Middleton,  Derb. 
Georgia-Johaima,  sister  of  the  Rev.  Urban  Smith, 
and  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  ( Jeorge  Smith,  of 
Sheffield. 

At  Tilworth,  near  Hull,  aged  '>7.  Frances,  wife 
of  Edward  Siienco,  e.sq. 

In  Guiklford-st.  Rnssell-.sq.  aged  32,  Charlotte, 
wife  of  Silas  Steadman,  esq. 

At  Upper  Clapton,  Agnes,  wife  of  William  Ste- 
vens, esq.  Assistant-Cummissary-general  to  tlic 
Forces. 

At  Muswell-hill,  aged  80,  Job  Wright,  esq. 

Dec.  4.  At  Newport,  aged  Mary,  third  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  13.  P.iirge.ss. 

At  Brighton,  aged  10,  Harry,  eldest  son  of 
Harry  Chester,  e-^q.  of  the  PriiT’  Council  Office 
and  Hiriigate. 

At  Albourne,  near  Hurstpierpoint,  aged  79,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Anne  Coke,  formerly  of  Brighton. 

At  Parma,  aged  18,  James  Dennis,  esq.  late  of 
the  Western  Circuit. 

At  the  Wylde,  Bury,  aged  fiU,  Edmund  (irundy, 
esq.  a Dcputy-Licut.  ami  Justice  of  the  peace  for 
CO.  Lanca.stcr. 

At  Little  Park,  Wickham,  Hants,  aged  78,  John 
Guitton,  e.s(i. 

At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Jlaii,  Samuel  K'irkby,  esq.  of 
the  Elm,  near  Sheffield. 

At  Bath,  Frances,  wife  of  George  Rickards,  esq. 
of  Send-grove,  near  Guildford. 

At  Glasgow,  aged  07,  John  Young,  cs(i. 

Dec.^y.  At  Hawkhur't,  aged  83,  Barbara,  widow 
of  Thomas  Atkins,  esq.  formerly  of  Maidstone, 
banker. 

At  Glasgow,  Emma,  wife  of  .Tohn  Bell,  e.sq, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  N.itlumicl  .Milner,  esq. 

At  J3ayswater,  in  hi.s  Itli  year,  Wm.-Ale.xander- 
Bcrcsford-Barwick,  .weond  son  of  William  Down- 
ing Bruce,  esq.  F..S..V.  of  Lincoln's-inn,  barrister. 

At  Buckland  Touts.-iints,  aged  ii3,  William  John 
Clark,  esq. 

In  Wilton-st.  Charlotte-.Vnn,  only  'urviving 
dau.  of  the  late  R.  B.  Cox,  esq.  of  finarlcy,  Hants. 

Aged  09,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Eilwanl  Day,  l■s(J.  of 
the  Mount,  York. 

At  the  Manor-house,  Lower  Iveimington-lanc, 
aged  19,  .Mary-Thcresa,  elde.st  dau.  of -James  (iil- 
bert,  esq.  Devonshirc-grovc,  Old  Kent-road,  .and 
Pateniostcr-row,  and  of  Lydd,  co.  Kent. 

At  Ipplcpen,  Devon,  in  his  79th  year,  Fre- 
derick Hare.  esq.  formerly  of  St.anlioe  Hall,  Nor- 
folk, Dep. -Lieut,  and  m.agistratc  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk  and  Kent.  He  was  the  second  .son 


of  tlie  Rev.  Edward  Christian,  Rector  of  Working- 
ton,  Cumberland,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Hare 
(derived  from  the  Hares  of  Stow  Bardoiph),  by 
bis  cousin  Frances,  dau.  of  John  Christian,  esq.  of 
Milntown  and  Ewanrigg  Hall,  Cumberland.  He 
inherited  from  his  hither  the  estate  of  Stanhoe 
Hall,  which  he  sold  to  -lolm  Calthrop,  esq.  He 
was  twice  married.  His  eldest  son,  Edward,  is  in 
the  East  India  Comi)any's  Medical  service,  and 
the  second,  Frcderick-.lolm,  late  Fellow  of  Clare 
hall,  Cambridge. 

At  Glastonbury,  aged  42,  .Joim  Holman,  esq. 

At  Newca.stle,  aged  63,  Dorothy,  widow  of 
Ch.arles  Dalston  Purvis,  e.sq.  solicitor. 

At  Kittery  Court,  King<wear,  Devon,  aged  7b, 
Lieut. -Gen.  Benjamin  Roope,  Culoiicl  of  the  23d 
Bengal  N.  Infantry.  lie  was  a cadet  of  1798,  and 
attained  the  command  of  his  regiment  in  1834. 

Dec.  6.  At  West  H.am,  Es.se.x,  aged  64,  Eliza- 
hcth-Clara,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Grew,  esq. 

At  AVestoc,  his  mother’s  residence,  aged  53, 
Henry  Heath,  esq.  many  years  surgeon  to  the 
Newcastle  Intinnary,  and  to  tlie  Northumberland 
and  Newcastle  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Henry  Fe.'iron  Heath,  esq.  of  Westoe. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  8.3,  Alajor  Archibald  Mac- 
neil,  3rd  Royal  Veteran  B.ittalion,  and  formerly  of 
H.M.’s  9th  Rcgt.  or  Scotch  Brigade. 

In  Glouccster-st.  Belgrave-rd.  Hugh  Ross,  esq. 
eldc-stsonof  the  late  Licut.-Col.  H.Ross,E.I.C.Serv. 

Aged  24,  AVilliam,  eldest  son  of  William  Tombs, 
esq.  of  Exeter,  banker. 

At  Biltoii,  AVilliam  Town, -end,  esq. 

Dec.  7.  At  Ripon,  aged  43,  William  Barngh.esq. 

At  Bruges,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  aged 
t')6,  Licut.-Col.  -lolm  Race  Godfrey,  of  Northernhay 
House,  Exeter.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Madras 
service  in  1803  and  retired  in  1836. 

In  Bclgrave-sq.  aged  61,  Lady  Frances-Anne, 
widow  of  -folm  Thomas  Hope,  e.sq.  and  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Harewood,  the  Countc.ss  of  Sheffield, 
.and  Lady  I’ortman.  She  was  the  second  dau.  of 
Henry  second  Earl  of  Harewood,  by  Henrietta, 
eldest  dau,  of  Sir  John  Saunilcrs  Sebright,  Bart.; 
was  marricvl  on  tlie  2nd  Al.arch,  !83,y,to  Mr.  Hope, 
eldest  son  of  Genera!  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Hope, 
G.C  B.  and  was  left  his  iviilow  on  tlie  17th  of  the 
next  month. 

At  Exeter,  aged  7'.>,  Major  .Joseph  Mignon  May, 
R.M.  Ho  attained  the  rank  qf  Captain  1802,  and 
of  lircvet  Major  1813. 

At  liis  residence,  York-terraee,  Regent’s  P.ark, 
aged  66,  William  Aloiintford  Nurse,  e.sq.  a Magis- 
trate for  Middlesex.  Air.  Nurse  was  a.  well-known 
builder,  and  erected  sevcr.al  of  the  hand.some  ter- 
race.s  which  adorn  the  Regent’s  Park.  He  wa.s 
also  the  projector  of  the  P.oyal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, an  iu.stitution  estahlLshcd  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  tlie  laudable 
cnileavour  to  draw  the  attention  of  the.  people  to 
these  Studies,  and  coinJaning  instruction  with 
amusement  for  the  juvenile  part  of  society.  1'his 
in.sCitution  wa.s  completed  under  the  direction  of 
ISIr.  Niirse—the  re.-nlt  of  a great  and  libera!  mind. 

At  St.  Tliomas’  par.sunage,  Bi.sliopwcaniiouth, 
aged  60,  .Arabella,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Skip- 
•sey,  and  dan.  of  the  late  .James  Rohinson,  esq.  of 
.Suinlcrland. 

Lonisa-Eucrctia,  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  Cliarle.s 
Touzeau,  R.N.  residing  at  Stonehousc. 

Aged  27,  .Josoph-Rawliugs,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Wilkimson,  late  incumbent  of  Red- 
car,  A'ork.shire. 

At  Dorchester,  aged  82,  Betsy,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Wood,  Rector  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dorchester. 

Dc'-.  8.  At  Woodhridge,  aged  7-3,  Cornelius  Bar- 
ritt,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Frieiuls. 

At  Coxwold,  aged  68,  John  Henson,  esq.  .second 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  I'rancis  Henson,  Rector  of 
South  Kilviugton. 

In  Hertford-st.  Mayfair,  aged  12,  Harry  H. 
llcwett,  Comm.  Indian  Navy. 

At  Brighton,  Mr.  Richard  Burroughs  Lucas, 
late  of  Hitchin  Hou.so,  Herts. 
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At  Braiisford  rectory,  co.  !>eiijy,:i.,e(l  si, ‘Alicia, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Waiter  Sliirley.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Xewenham,  M.P.  for  co. 
Dublin,  was  married  in  17‘jG.  and  was  mother  of 
the  late  liisliop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

At  Rothe'e-iv,  Charles  5i)npmn,  barrister,  of 
Sunderland.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  May  24,  1^39. 

Dec.  9.  At  Readina'.  Frances,  wile  of  the  Res'. 
John  Field,  chaplain  of  the  Berk.shire  saol. 

At  Ramshiil, Rotcrstield,  aged G'2,  R. R.JuJd,e.vi. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  Mademoiselle  Julie,  a 
dancer  and  ■ictress.'^  Her  dress  took  lire  on  the 
20th  Nov.  while  on  tlie  stage  at  riymonth  as  a 
“ Fairy  of  the  Lake.” 

Aged  SI,  the  Rev.  Janies  Odger.s,  of  Exeter, 
nearly  si.xty  years  in  connexion  with  tlie  MA-^leyan 
Conference. 

At  X-orwich,  aged  72,  Mr.  Jolm  Ri.-ing  .'staif, 
who  has  held  the  ollice  of  Tmvn  Clerk  ever  since 
the  pa.s,sing  of  the  IMnnicipal  Retorin  Act,  and 
Clerk  of  tlie  Peace.  Ho  wa.s  found  dead  in  Ids 
bed,  and  his  <lecease  is  actributed  to  disease  of  the 
heart.  .Mr.  Stalf  had  tlie  reputarion  of  being  one 
of  the  best  lawyers  in  tiiat  part  of  the  kingdom. 

At  Brighton,  aged  49,  Douglas  Stuart,  esq.  late 
of  Iveynstou,  near  Blamlford. 

Dec.  10.  At  York,  aged  75.  the  Rev.  'William 
Carlton,  Wesleyan  minister,  in  the  47tli  >e.-ar  of 
his  mini.stry. 


Aged  72,  Catharine,  wife  of  Benjamin  (trc-eiie, 
esq.  of  ];u.sse!l-sq. 

At  Doncaster.  Jehu  Moore,  esq.  surgeon. 

At  Bngliron,  Harry  Pliipps,  esq.  of  Bombav'. 

At  Orange  House,  Burntisland,  William  Vou.ig, 
Csq.  of  Duuearn. 


Dec.  II.  la  L''p^.er  liaile\-sf.  aged  sJ,  La?citia- 
Philippa,  wM;w  of  Samuel  Bosanqiiet,  csq.  of 
Dingeston  Court,  Monmoiuh-h.  and  Forest  House, 
Es.se.x.  She  =v,is  the  younger  dan.  of  James  What- 
man, esq.  of  Vinters,  near  Maidstone,  by  his  tirst 
wire  Sarah,  eldest  <lau.  of  lOPward  Stanle.v,  csq. 
LL  D. ; was  married,  in  17'.''S,  and  had  a very  nu- 
merous family. 

Dec.  12.  In  London,  aged  05,  ilr.  (ieor.m  B. 
Barnard,  mr  tuirt\'  years  u scliooiinaster  at  Rom- 
■sey.  He  was  one  of  the  hnest  penmen  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  his  35tii  year.  Arthur  .lolni  trisieii,  esq.  ar- 
chitect. He  wa.s  articled  to  liis  maternal  uncle 
Willi,am  Tite,  cs.},  and  after  completing  his  studies 
in  Loudon,  travelled  for  some  in  Italy  and  Creece. 
On  his  return  he  was  i i,i;  loycd  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  new  Roj'al  F.xcli.ange,  then  build- 
ing;  and  in  otlier  works  of  his  uncle.  During 
the  same  i^sTioii  he  filled  the  office  of  Hon.  Secre- 
tary to  the  W'.keli.sm  Soeiecy,  to  whicii  lie  made 
some  excellent  communications.  .Some  of  the  il- 
liLStrations  in  tlie  .VrchitectiuMl  Dictionary  arc 
from  ills  drawings  ami  sK.-uliCs.  llavinL:  com- 
menced bu'iiiess  oil  Ids  own  account,  he  olitaiiied 
tlie  appointments  of  architect  to  the  East  India 
Company  and  Survei'or  to  tlie  (ilobe  Assurance. 
He  was  a good  sciioiar  and  lingui.st,  an  amiable 
man,  and  an  excc-llent  companion.  He  died  very 
suddenly  from  tlie  breaking  of  a blood-vessel", 
ivhile  at  the  dinner  table  of  a friend,  and  his  body 
was  interred  at  the  Norwood  Cemetery. 

Dec.  15.  At  ILirrys-illc,  Ballymena,  co.  Antrim, 
Henrietta,  willow  of  the  Rev.  Mark  C.issi.li,  l,ite 
Chancellor  or  Kilfciiora,  and  Incumbent  ot  Neiv- 
toiiards,  co.  Down. 
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Sussex  Pockets,  M.  5s.  to  ll.  10^. — Kent  Pockets,  51.  to  <ol.  lOi’. 


PRICE  OF  CAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Dec.  24. 


Hay,  4/.  5s.  to  07.  Os, — Straw,  1C  As.  tc 
S.MITHFIELD,  Dec.  24.  Tu  sin: 


Beef 3i'.  Ad.  to  As.  UU. 

Mutton 3.V.  Ad.  to  5s.  od. 

Veal As.  V>d.  to  5s.  Od. 

Pork 3.y.  10</.  to  5s.  Od. 


\(.  ‘63. — Clover,  Al.  loy.to  01.  loy. 
the  Oifal  — per  scone  of  81bs. 

Head  of  Cattie  at  Market,  Dec.  24. 

Leasts 1,15S  Calves  4 

Sheep  and  La  nbs  .'),7o0  Pigs  150 


COAL  MARKET,  Dec.  21. 


Walls  Ends,  iStc.  ISv.  07.  to  '15s.  6d.  per  ton*  Otlier  sorts,  \.7s.  Od.  to  10^.  67. 
TALLOW,  per  cwl.— Town  Tallow,  Ols.  Od.  Yellow  Russia,  GOa*.  07. 
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J.  J.  ARNULL,  Stock  and  Share  Broker, 

.3,  Copthall Chambers,  Angel  Court, 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Urban, — If  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  following  anecdote,  which  I have 
met  with  in  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Pike  by  his  Sons,  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
your  genealogical  readers.  It  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  daughter  of  James 
Gregory,  merchant  of  London,  who  was 
a descendant  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Lord  Protector.  Writing  from  Derby, 
April  13,  1S29,  he  says: — “Perhaps  the 
following  very  singular  history,  just  told 
me,  will  interest  you.  In  the  burying- 
ground  of  a small  Quakers'  chapel  here 
was  interred  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
James  the  Second.  She  left  court  (at 
what  time  in  life  I did  not  hear),  and 
became  a Quaker.  She  lived  in  a cellar 
in  the  Old  Market,  where  she  spun  worsted, 
to  dispose  of  which  she  regularly  had  a 
stall  on  the  market-day.  Once,  when 
standing  with  her  little  store,  she  observed 
a carriage  drive  to  the  principal  inn.  By 
the  arms  and  livery  of  the  attendants,  she 
knew  that  its  occupants  were  in  search  of 
her.  She  immediately  packed  up  her 
worsted,  retired  to  her  cell,  and  carefully 
concealed  herself  ; where  she  remained 
undiscovered.  She  lived  to  be  eighty- 
eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  Quakers’ 
ground.  As  no  stone  could  be  allowed, 
box  was  planted  in  the  shape  of  a grave, 
and  the  initials  of  her  name,  Jane  Stuart, 
were  planted  also  in  box,  thus  J.  S. 
aged  88,  1742.’  ” (Memoir,  p.  195.) 

Yours,  See.  Ostrich. 

Mr.  Urban, — Among  your  deaths  in 
the  November  Obituary,  I read, — “May 
3U.  In  Newtown,  Sydney,  Mrs.  Riley, 
known  formerly  as  ‘ Margaret  Catchpole,’ 
the  subject  of  the  popular  work  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Cobbold.”  This  does  not  agree 
with  the  end  of  her  history.  There  it  is 
said  that  her  son  returned  from  England 
to  Sydney,  “ to  close  the  eyes  of  his  atfec- 
tionate  parent,  who  died  September  10th, 
1841,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age.” 
You  may  think  the  discrepancy  worth 
noticing.  H.  W.  G.  Ray. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  H.  O.  as  to 
The  Annals  of  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Cooper,  we  are  happy  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing satisfactory  'information.  The 
work  is  not  completed,  but  is  brought 
down  to  the  autumn  of  185.3.  The  author 
is  wailing  for  the  new  Acts  to  regulate  the 
government  of  the  University,  and  to  carry 
out  arrangements  between  the  University 
and  Town,  with  which  he  proposes  to  con- 
clude. The  Additions  and  Corrections  are 
in  the  printer’s  hands.  The  Index  of 
Matters  is  nearly  complete.  A Nominal 
Index  is  intended. 


Are  any  of  our  Correspondents  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  Archiepiscopal 
Seal  of  Cranmer  besides  the  well-known 
one  which  is  attached  to  the  Convocation 
Deed  of  the  Divorce,  1540.’  Any  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  Cranmer’s 
Seals,  made  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham, 
Brampford  Speke  Vicarage,  Exeter,  would 
greatly  oblige  him. 

Mr.  Urban,^ — It  may  be  interesting  to 
your  Correspondent  J.  G.  N.  who  inquires 
respecting  the  onyx  George,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Charles  the  First,  to  know 
that  the  jewel  in  question  was  amongst 
tho.se  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  is  probably  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  duke. 

On  the  following  point  I should  be  very 
glad  of  information  : — In  the  “ Memorials 
of  Canterbury,”  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley, 
it  is  stated.  I think  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  that  the  names  “ Salt 
Lane,”  and  ” Cold  Harbour  ” are  con- 
stantly found  in  the  vicinity  of  Roman 
roads.  What  do  these  names  imply,  and 
why  are  they  so  found  .’ 

Yours,  Ac.  A.  M.  E.  B. 

The  “other  Jacobite  relics”  alluded  to 
by  our  Correspondent  R.  A.  in  p.  42,  are 
a piece  of  the  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Garter  worn  by  the  old  Pretender,  and  a 
piece  of  the  plaid  of  his  son  Charles- 
Edward. 

We  have  received  from  the  best  autho- 
rity the  following  corrections  to  the  sons 
of  the  late  Maclean  of  Ardgour,  enume- 
rated in  our  last  month’s  Obituary,  at  p.  84  : 

5.  Henry  Dundas,  Lieut. -Colonel  in 
the  Army,  Governor  (Resident  of  Lord 
High  Commissioner)  in  Cephalonia  and 
other  Ionian  Islands,  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle.  He  is 
still  living,  resident  at  Lazonby  Hall,  in 
Cumberland,  and  was  High  Sheriff  of  that 
county  in  1848. 

7.  Charles-Hope  married  Caroline-^W- 
zabeth,  and  left  one  daughter. 

11.  William,  Captain  R.N.,  died  in 
1851,  leaving  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
having  married  Elizabeth-Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Charter,  esq.  of  Lynchfield,  in 
Somersetshire. 

12.  George,  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Artillery. 

14.  Peter,  Lieut.-Col.. Royal  Artillery, 

married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Somerset,  and  has  issue. 

Colonel  Maclean  was  not  guardian  to 
the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  who,  however, 
paid  him  a visit  at  Ardgour,  as  stated  ; 
Ardgour  having  been  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  attached  friends  of  the  Mar- 
quess’s father. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 


PRESIDENT  BOYER. 


THE  political  action  of  our  day  is 
singularly  fruitless  from  its  tendency 
to  imitation.  In  grand  political  action 
we  expect  one  or  all  of  these  three 
things  to  be  recognised : either  the 
individuality  of  genius,  or  the  force  of 
ideas,  or  imperious  exigencies.  But 
genius  does  not  appear ; ideas  assert 
themselves  too  coldly  and  timidly  to  gain 
any  popular  sway ; and  exigencies  are 
trided  with  till  the  roar  of  the  breakers 
drives  the  pilot  from  his  post.  Ours 
is  the  age  of  revivals,  and  it  is  not  in 
religion  alone  that  men  are  content 
with  a wretched  mimicry  of  the  past. 
Wonder  is  freely  expressed  at  the  con- 
version of  so  many  silly  Protestants  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  the 
phenomenon  is  not  peculiar.  The  same 
persons  who  pity  or  who  mock  the 
converts  are  guilty  of  similar  folly  or 
weakness  in  mattei’s  which,  though 
purely  secular,  still  bear  on  man’s  most 
living  and  lasting  Interests.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  disguise  this  feebleness 
by  giving  it  fine  names.  The  common- 
place rhetorician  talks  about  judicious 
compromises,  and  the  commonplace 
philosopher  about  centuries  of  transi- 
tion. Such  words  just  as  little  conceal 
anything  as  they  explain  anything. 
All  civilisation  involves  compromise, 
and  all  centuries  are  centuries  of 
transition  as  well  as  our  own.  It  would 
be  better  frankly  to  confess  that,  not 
being  fertile  enough  to  invent,  nor 
bold  enough  to  initiate,  nor  persistent 
enough  to  achieve,  we  find  it  conve- 
nient to  reproduce  in  slavish  and  slo- 
venly fashion  some  by-gone  greatness, 
-—once  beautiful,  but  now  no  longer  in 
harmony  with  earth’s  yearnings  and 
wants.  A real  affection  for  existing 
institutions,  a real  reverence  for  the 
past,  none  but  the  most  rabid  of  revo- 


lutionists would  condemn.  The  imita- 
tion we  speak  of  however  has  no  affinity 
with  such  noble  sentiments.  Confusion 
of  thought,  paralysis  of  vigour,  con- 
ventional cowardice,  dexterity  at  play- 
ing a part  where  every  part  is  alike 
attractive  and  easy,  these  are  in  the 
main  what  form  and  nourish  it.  To 
be  without  convictions,  yet  feel  how 
necessary  convictions  are  : is  not  this 
the  secret  of  that  noisy  and  pretentious 
impotence  which  in  morals  and  in  poli- 
tics is  in  these  days  the  substitute  for 
valorous  deeds  ? Besides  this  chief 
fountain  of  evils,  there  are  special  as- 
pects arising  from  special  teachings. 
There  are  those  who  would  cure  human 
woes  in  every  region  of  the  globe  by 
English  constitutionalism.  There  are 
others  who  think  that  French  Republic- 
anism, red,  or  of  some  less  glaring  co- 
lour, is  the  effectual  remedy.  There  is 
a class  of  spurious  conservatives,  dis- 
ciples of  Carlyle,  who,  with  pompous 
kindness,  inform  us  that  no  institution 
should  be  permitted  to  die  so  long  as 
it  has  any  virtue  remaining  ^ forgetting 
that  no  institution  can  ever  die  till  it 
has  done  its  work.  Every  fresh  teach- 
ing only  results  in  this, — an  increase  of 
the  apes  and  the  apings.  Lord  John 
Russell  cannot  be  himself,  but  Mr. 
Fox  ; and  Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  be  him- 
self, but  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  some- 
times seems  as  if  men  passed  through 
three  stages  — reality,  dissimulation, 
and  simulation.  Reality  is  not  ours  ; 
dissimulation  we  have  not  the  skill  to 
acquire,  or  do  not  think  it  worth  the 
trouble  to  practise  ; but  what  incom- 
parable adepts  we  are  at  simulation, — 
that  art  in  which  any  fool  can  be  a 
knave ! 

What  strange  scenes  has  this  ten- 
dency produced  in  our  modern  Europe! 
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what  still  stranger  in  that  new  world 
so  fertile  in  blessings  and  in  curses  to 
mankind!  In  the  United  States  of 
America  there  is  the  loud  and  inces- 
sant boast  of  independenpe  ; but,  ex- 
cept where  self-interest  was  a more 
overpowering  motive,  how  have  those 
United  States  been  bewildered,  be- 
numbed, besotted,  by  the  fatal  spirit 
of  imitation  ! In  the  South  American 
Republics,  where  there  was  not  the 
same  energy,  sobriety,  or  sagacity  to 
counteract,  still  more  madly  and  ex- 
travagantly has  that  spirit  been  work- 
ing, so  that  at  last  each  of  those  re- 
publics has  grown  a hell  of  all  the 
anarchies  and  all  the  vices.  But  if  we 
wish  to  see  that  spirit  in  its-  most  tra- 
gical excesses,  as  well  as  in  its  most 
ludicrous  caprices,  we  must  visit  that 
fair  island  famous  as  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,  whose  tropical  luxuriance, 
however  marvellous,  is  yet  surpassed 
by  its  fruitfulness  in  folly,  suffering, 
and  crime.  Well  has  the  island  been 
called  Saint  Domingo,  for  the  gloomy 
soul  of  him  who,  in  giving  his  name, 
gave  his  nature  to  the  Dominicans,  has 
satiated  itself  with  havoc  and  horror 
there  ever  since  Columbus  saluted 
Hayti,  or  the  mountain  land,  with 
rapture,  as  the  first  of  his  conquests 
to  ungi'ateful  monarchs.  If,  as  is 
usually  stated,  the  original  inhabitants 
amounted  to  a million,  and  if  Spanish 
avarice  and  Spanish  cruelty  soon  left 
no  trace  that  they  had  ever  been,  the 
atrocities  of  the  buccaneers,  the  abo- 
minations of  the  slave  trade,  the  into- 
lerable torments  intlicted  on  the  ne- 
groes, tlie  jealousies  and  contests  be- 
tween the  various  races  and  the  various 
portions  of  the  colony,  the  contempt 
for  whatever  is  sacred  in  morality  or 
awful  in  order,  were  the  worthy  re- 
sponse to,  and  the  natural  fruit  of,  that 
bloody  prelude.  Yet,  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution,  social 
existence  pertinaciously  asserted  itself 
amid  jarrings  and  convulsions,  and,  if 
the  earth  yielded  her  lavish  increase, 
hands  unstained  by  guilt,  not  a few, 
were  ready  to  gather  it  up  and  give  it 
as  food  and  as  wealth  to  mankind.  But 
since  then  the  demon  has  raged  and 
the  wild  beast  has  devastated, — and  the 
demon  ami  the  wild  beast  have  been 
human  beings.  A\diy  did  the  woe  and 
the  wickedness  so  ra[)idly  augment? 
Not  because  fierce  and  ignorant  Afri- 
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cans  revelled  in  the  Saturnalia  of  what, 
for  want  of  a better  word,  we  must  call 
simiousness.  Left  to  the  irrepressible 
impulses  of  their  own  tropical  blood, 
they  would  soon  by  reckless  force  have 
sol  ved,  ho  we  ver  rudely,  a problem  which 
supremest  and  calmest  reason  is  needed 
completely  to  solve.  But  ensnared 
by,  yet  altogether  incompetent  to  com- 
prehend, European  ideas,  they  have 
leaped  from  hideous  insanity  to  hideous 
insanity,  so  as  at  last  to  make  it  ques- 
tionable whether  the  immediate  an- 
nexation of  the  island  to  the  L^nited 
States  would  not  be  its  fittest  and 
most  desirable  fate. 

There  is  almost  only  one  man  who 
comes  before  us  with  some  distinctness 
of  - human  lineaments  from  the  gory 
chaos — the  President  Boyer.  That  he 
was  a great  man  we  do  not  believe : 
it  might  even  with  substantial  justice 
be  debated  whether  he  was  a good 
man.  But,  good  man  or  great  man  or 
neither,  he  had  assuredly  to  contend 
with  difficulties  innumerable  and  in- 
superable, arising  from  those  simious 
propensities  in  government,  of  which 
Saint  Domingo  offers  an  example  so 
revolting.  Where  he  governed, — well 
or  ill,— was  anything  like  sage  or  stable 
government  possible  at  all? 

Jean  Pierre  Boyer  was  born  at  Port 
au  Prince,  in  Saint  Domingo,  on  the 
■28th  February,  177().  The  son  of  a 
Creole,  and  of  an  African  Negress  who 
had  received  her  freedom,  he  was  still 
in  his  boyhood  when  the  French  Re- 
volution lifted  up  its  wail  of  distress, 
its  shriek  of  defiance,  its  voice  of  hope 
and  of  deliverance  among  the  nations. 
The  fulminating  sounds  and  fulmi- 
nating steps  that  thrilled  through  so 
many  hearts,  could  not  be  without  their 
tones  of  potent  enchantment  for  his. 
It  is  said  that  he  passed  some  of  his 
earliest  years  in  France,  where,  if  the 
Mulatto  child  learned  notliing  else,  he 
would  at  least  see  that  the  tinge  on  his 
cheek  was  deemed  by  many,  even  of 
the  most  unprejudiced,  a stain  as  well 
as  a tinge.  AVliatever  his  thoughts,  he 
had  on  his  return  to  his  native  island 
not  much  time  for  mere  thinking.  The 
French  Revolution  brought  forth  other 
revolutions — most  of  them  abortions. 
In  Saint  Domingo  it  was  not  the  co- 
loured population  which  began  the  re- 
volutionary movement.  If  the  Whites 
hud  been  united,  as  they  have  generally 
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been  in  the  West  India  colonies  of  the 
English,  there  would’  have  been  no 
insurrection.  But  Hispaniola  had,  to 
justify  the  name  which  Columbus  gave 
it,  been  first  settled  by  Spaniards : 
settlements  had  afterwards  been  formed 
by  the  French,  so  that  here  was  already 
division  among  the  whites  from  dif- 
ference of  language  and  from  cognate 
causes.  Then  the  ferment  of  the 
French  Revolution  not  only  developed 
strong  sympathy  for  the  promoters  and 
opponents  of  the  revolution  at  home, 
but  created  or  intensified  a thousand 
discords  among  the  colonists  them- 
selves. Thus,  while  there  were  consti- 
tutionalists and  monarchists,  there  was 
also  a town  party  and  a country  party, 
or  a party  consisting  mainly  of  the 
planters  and  another  consisting  mainly 
of  the  merchants ; there  were  the  ad- 
herents and  the  assailants  of  the  co- 
lonial administration ; there  were  the 
advocates  and  the  denouncers  of  co- 
lonial independence.  However  small 
the  number  of  the  whites  was  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  iMulattoes  and 
the  Blacks,  they  would,  by  looking  at 
the  interests  of  the  colony  alone,  have 
been  easily  able  to  keep  its  peace  un- 
disturbed and  its  prosperity  uninter- 
rupted. But  the  Frenchman  is  a 
Frenchman  everywhere ; and,  while  the 
most  stupendous  events  were  rapidly 
chasing  each  other  at  Paris,  the  heart 
of  the  Haytian  Frenchman  was  at  Paris 
too.  The  faults  of  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly were  not  more  flagrant  than 
those  of  the  I^ational  Assembly.  But 
the  instinct  of  unity,  which  the  Fremfli 
have  in  such  a supi’eme  degree,  made 
that  harmless  in  France  which  was 
unspeakably  disastrous  in  Saint  Do- 
mingo. Apart  from  all  political  (pies- 
tions  and  social  circumstances,  French 
and  English  emancipationists,  more 
zealous  than  discreet,  had  been  busy 
among  the  slaves.  The  Negro,  however, 
understands  by  freedom  only  unre- 
stricted indulgence,  and  abstract  argu- 
ments about  freedom  impressed  him  as 
little  sixty  years  ago  in  Hayti  as  they 
now  impress  him  in  the  United  States. 
The  most  stolid  of  the  human  race, 
however,  is  always  <^uickly  and  over- 
whelmingly influenced  by strikingprac- 
tical  contradictions.  It  is  the  life  of 
the  bad  priest,  and  not  the  reasoning 
of  the  ingenious  sophist,  wdiicli  pro- 
motes scepticism ; and,  when  the  dull 
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African  heard  his  master  singing  the 
Marseillaise,  he  must  have  concluded 
that  the  rattle  of  his  own  chains  har- 
monised but  ill  therewith.  Though 
when  the  revolt,  provoked  still  more 
by  folly  than  by  oppression,  broke  forth 
in  August,  1791,  Boyer  was  not  much 
more  than  fifteen,  yet  he  soon  after 
entered  not  only  on  the  soldier’s  em- 
ployments, but  on  what  were  deemed 
the  patriot’s  duties.  His  bravery  and 
talents  were  quickly  recognised.  France 
from  its  own  troubles  was  incapable 
of  a persistent  policy  toward  Saint 
Domingo,  even  if  it  had  been  disposed 
to  pursue  It;  but  the  disposition  was 
as  wanting  as  the  ability,  and  all  that 
French  factions  eared  for  was  to  use 
Saint  Domingo  as  a weapon  of  war- 
fare. In  the  colony  itself  the  Whites 
despised  the  Mulattoes,  and  the  Mu- 
lattoes  despised  the  Blacks,  and  the 
Blacks  hated  both.  As  a i\I nlatto,  Boyer 
first  fought  willingly  enough  for  a 
freedom  in  which  Alula  tto  and  Black 
equally  sought  their  salvation.  But 
wdien,  disgusted  by  the  haughtiness  and 
indignant  at  the  treachery  and  plot- 
tings of  all  except  those  who  had  once 
been  slaves,  the  hero  Toiissaint  Lou- 
verture  tried  to  turn  the  great  battle 
into  a slave’s  battle,  Boyer  remem- 
bered only  that  he  was  a Mulatto,  and 
forgot  that  he  was  a patriot  and  a man. 
None  had  repelled  more  valiantly  the 
invasion  of  the  English  and  the  Spanish  ; 
none  was  more  energetic  in  opposing 
and  thwarting  the  noble  Toussaint. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  party  which  he 
had  now  joined,  Boyer  took  refuge  with 
Petion  and  other  lea'lers  in  France. 
Serving  chii'tly  under  the  orders  (jf 
Rigaini,  he  had  been  created  chief  of 
battalion,  and  up  to  this  point  he  seems 
to  have  been  much  more  a soldier  than 
a politician. 

Toussaint  Louverture  has  been  called 
the  Napoleon  of  Saint  Domingo  ; but 
the  Corsican  Napoleon  did  not  display 
much  either  of  appreciation  or  of  mag- 
nanimity towards  his  Haytian  brother. 
Bonaparte  was  not  of  an  envious  or 
jealous  nature.  He  may  have  regarded 
Moreau,  Bernadette,  and  others,  as  ob- 
stacles to  his  ambition  ; assuredly  he 
never  looked  on  them  as  rivals.  These 
were  not  the  men  whom  he  was  likely 
to  dread  or  to  dislike.  No  ; he  feared 
rather  such  as  resembled  himself  most 
in  character  and  in  destiny.  The 
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career  of  Toussaiut  Louverture  had 
been  as  wonderful  as  his  own ; yet  this, 
instead  of  making  Bonaparte  admire 
him,  would  be  sure  to  produce  the 
very  opposite  effect.  Besides,  Bona- 
parte was  always  guided  too  much  by 
the  subtle  and  powerful,  but  remorse- 
less Italian  genius,  to  have  either  ten- 
derness for  the  feelings  or  respect  for 
the  rights  of  individuals.  Personally 
few  could  be  less  cruel : politically  few 
could  be  more  so.  Still  in  this,  as  in 
so  much  else  that  he  was  and  did,  we 
are  far  too  prone  to  judge  him  by  an 
exclusively  English  standard.  It  is 
possible  also  that  the  designs  and  the 
doings  of  Touissant  Louverture  were 
grossly  misrepresented  to  him.  Never- 
theless, when  all  apologies  and  expla- 
nations have  been  made,  the  conduct 
of  Napoleon  toward  the  Negro  chief 
will  be  condemned  as  thoroughly  in- 
defensible. By  a decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  of  the  4th  February, 
1794,  slavery  had  been  abolished  in 
Saint  Domingo : that  is  to  say,  formal 
recognition  was  given  of  what  was 
already  an  irreversible  fact.  By  a 
decree  of  the  Directory  Toussaiut  Lou- 
verture was  appointed  commander  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  French  part  of  the 
island ; that  is  to  say,  a power  was  con- 
ferred on  him  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed. From  the  known  temper  and 
tendencies  of  the  National  Convention, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  first  was  an 
act  of  justice : he  was  equally  convinced 
that  the  second  was  an  act  of  necessity. 
For  the  first  he  was  grateful:  the 
second  must  have  worn  to  him  the 
aspect  of  an  insult,  a warning,  or  a 
trap,  according  to  the  different  points 
from  which  he  viewed  it.  That,  unless 
provoked  by  the  bad  faith  of  the 
French  revolutionary  government,  he 
would  only  have  proceeded  by  gradual 
and  peaceable  means  to  assert  and  to 
realise  the  independence  of  his  country, 
is  certain.  The  whole  ruinous  extent  of 
that  bad  faith  he  probably  never  knew. 
By  a proclamation  of  the  8 th  November, 
1801,  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  had 
promised  the  inhabitants  of  Saint  Do- 
mingo, without  distinction  of  colour, 
liberty  and  an  equality  of  rights ; but 
by  an  anterior  and  secret  decree  of 
the  ‘2oth  December,  1800,  he  liad 
sent  three  commissaries  to  re-establish 
slavery  there,  though  by  a less  offen- 
sive name.  On  the  20th  May,  1802, 
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he  promulgated  at  Paris  a law  which 
he  had  presented  to  the  legislative 
body  for  the  restoration  of  slavery  in 
all  the  West  India  colonies.  On  the 
7th  of  that  month  General  Kichepanse 
had,  by  reviving  the  ancient  order  of 
things  in  Guadaloupe,  anticipated  the 
law.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
1801  a considerable  expedition  was 
despatched  by  Bonaparte  to  Saint  Do- 
mingo. There  were  twenty-five  thou- 
sand French  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Leclerc,  Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law.  Among  these  were 
many  valiant  men,  who  had  followed 
Napoleon  through  his  grand  Italian 
campaigns ; perhaps  some  of  those  in 
whom  the  republican  ideas  were  the 
most  deeply  rooted.  In  this  expedition 
Boyer  was  employed  as  captain.  The 
intentions  of  the  French  general,  and 
the  wmrk  which  Napoleon  had  set  him 
to  perform,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
divined  rapidly  enough  by  Toussaint 
Louverture  for  organic,  extensive,  and 
efficient  action.  VVhen  refugees  from 
Guadaloupe  informed  him  of  the  coun- 
ter-revolution which  was  preparing 
there,  and  when  the  conduct  of  Leclerc 
showed,  in  spite  of  the  most  plausible 
pretences,  that  the  same  fate  was  in 
store  for  Saint  Domingo,  Toussaint 
ordered,  but  when  too  late,  his  lieu- 
tenants to  carry  on  a war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  French.  This  was 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1802.  To 
this  order  General  Leclerc  responded 
by  declaring  Toussaint  and  the  other 
Negro  chiefs  outlaws.  Without  c^ues- 
tioning  the  noble  qualities  and  the 
rare  sagacity  of  Louverture,  we  may 
perhaps  admit  that  the  old  timidity  of 
the  slave  clung  to  him  to  the  last,  and 
paralysed  his  vigor.  On  the  1st  of  iMay 
he  made  his  submission,  and  on  the 
1 Ith  of  June  he  was  treacherously  ar- 
rested and  conveyed  to  France.  This 
act,  odious  under  so  many  aspects,  was 
an  immense  and  irreparable  political 
mistake.  The  ^Mulatto  leaders  who  had 
favoured  the  expedition,  from  mistak- 
ing its  objects,  now  convinced  of  the 
designs,  dangerous  to  Mulatto  and 
Negro  alike,  which  the  French  che- 
rished, detached  themselves  from  it. 
Boyer  was  one  of  the  last  of  them  to 
do  this.  The  insurrection  broke  out 
afresh.  The  French  army  lost  its  gene- 
ral, and  gradually  melted  almost  en- 
tirely away,  finding  however  in  the 
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climate  a more  deadly  foe  than  in  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  The  wretchefl 
wreck  of  battalions  which  a few  years 
before  had  done  things  so  wonderful, 
General  Rochambeau  led  back,  in  No- 
vember, 1803,  to  France;  and  with 
him,  w ho,  as  successor  of  Leclerc,  had 
shown  himself  a monster  of  folly  and 
guilt,  went  the  last  remnant  of  French 
dominion  in  Saint  Domingo.  In  the 
worst  of  the  recent  disasters  which 
had  befallen  the  French,  the  powerful 
though  horribly  bloody  hand  of  John 
James  Dessalines  had  been  felt.  A Negro 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  he  had  for  a dozen 
years  been  conspicuous  in  all  the  trou- 
bles of  the  colony.  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture  had  trusted  and  advanced  him:  he 
betrayed  his  benefactor.  Boundlessly 
lustful,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  had, 
breaking  through  enormous  energies 
and  insatiate  passions,  a fine  military 
genius.  In  the  course  of  the  year  i S04 
the  independence  of  Saint  Domingo 
was  declared ; and  the  supreme  power 
conferred  on  General  Dessalines,  who 
forthwith  proceeded  to  get  himself 
crowned,  at  Port-au-Prince,  as  empe- 
ror. In  all  the  atfairs  of  this  period 
Boyer  had  taken  no  prominent  part ; 
and  when  a conspiracy  was  formed  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  barbarous  empe- 
ror, at  the  head  of  which  were  the 
Negro  Henry  Christophe  and  the  Mu- 
latto Alexander  Potion,  he  was  no 
sharer  therein.  The  result  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  the  downfal  and  death  of 
Dessalines.  No  sooner  was  the  victory 
achieved  than  Christophe  and  Pction 
began  to  fight  with  each  other  for  the 
spoil.  From  the  confiict  arose  two 
states ; one  to  the  north  under  Chris- 
tophe, who,  as  emperor,  assumed  tlie 
title  of  Henry  First ; and  one  embrac- 
ing the  centre  and  the  south,  having  a 
republican  form,  and  under  Petion  as 
president.  Christophe,  at  the  head  of 
a Negro  monarchy,  governed  despoti- 
cally, though  with  less  of  the  fierceness 
and  the  caprice  of  the  savage  than 
Dessalines.  Petion,  as  the  head  of  a 
Mulatto  republic,  governed  in  the  main 
with  dignity  and  sagacity.  Boyer  at- 
tached himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Petion, 
and  served  him  faithfully  and  well  in 
the  council  chamber  and  in  the  battle- 
field. Boyer  was  first  raised  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  then  to  that  of  general 
of  division.  Alike  for  his  administra- 
tive as  for  his  military  talents,  he  re- 


ceived the  chief  command  over  the 
capital  city,  Port-au-Prince,  which, 
adopting  as  far  as  he  could  European 
modes  of  disciplining  and  handling  his 
troops,  he  defended  with  courage,  skill, 
and  successful  obstinacy  against  the 
brave  though  unmanageable  hordes 
which  Christophe  hurled  against  it. 
Petion  and  Christophe,  in  perpetual  con- 
flict in  everything  else,  were  yet  unani- 
mous in  resisting  the  preposterous  and 
exorbitant  claims  of  France,  which  she 
only  owned  her  weakness  by  asserting, 
since  she  made  no  vigorous  attempt 
to  enforce  them.  In  the  constitution 
which  Potion  bad  shaped  for  his  repub- 
lic, the  president  was  to  liold  office  for 
life,  slavery  was  abolished,  freedom  of 
the  press  was  proclaimed,  the  legis- 
lative power  was  divided  between 
a chamber  of  representatives  and  a 
senate,  and  all  officers  of  government, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
to  be  considered  as  responsible  to  the 
law.  On  the  death  of  Potion,  in  the 
spring  of  1818,  Boyer  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  French, 
in  judging  Boyer,  are  too  apt  to  be  led 
away  by  their  favourite  theorisings. 
But  surely,  whatever  his  fiiults,  it  was 
much  that  he  was  able,  amid  most  con- 
fused and  difficult  circumstances,  to 
maintain  his  position  as  president  for 
five  and  twenty  years,  and  to  convert 
three  dissevered  and  jarring  portions 
of  Saint  Domingo  into  a united  whole. 
The  numerous  tyrannies,  and  the  still 
more  numerous  follies  of  Christophe, 
excited  a spirit  which  finally  broke 
forth  into  rebellion.  On  the  Mulattoes 
in  his  dominions,  whom  he  suspected 
of  republican  sentiments,  his  hand  had 
been  the  heaviest,  and  they,  in  self 
defence,  more  than  from  the  impulse 
of  their  republican  ideas,  gave  voice 
and  a banner  to  the  general  discontent. 
The  revolt  spreading,  Christophe’s 
army  abandoned  him;  with  body  shat- 
tered by  disease,  and  with  mind  pros- 
trated by  calamity,  he  in  despair  shot 
himself  on  the  8tii  October,  1820.  His 
troops  having  submitted  to  Boyei*,  bis 
subjects  soon  followed  the  example ; 
and  the  entire  I'rench  part  of  Saint 
Domingo  now  ibrmed  one  republic. 
In  1822  B'>yor  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion agai:  Spanish  Saint  Domingo. 

This  had  been  restored  to  Spain  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  but  it 
had  been  so  completely  neglected  by 
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the  mother  country,  that  the  colonists 
declared  themselves  independent  in 
December  1821.  Xo  serious  resistance 
was  offered  to  Boyer,  and,  thirty  years 
after  revolutionary  movements  had 
begun  in  Hayti,  the  world  beheld  and 
applauded  in  him  the  absolute  and 
victorious  master  of  the  island. 

What  the  world  welcomed  the  re- 
actionary governments  of  France  could 
not  be  expected  to  approve.  From  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  dream  of  the  legitimist 
politicians,  of  those  who  were  said  to 
have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing  during  more  than  twenty 
years  of  changes  the  most  stupendous 
and  calamities  the  most  tremendous, 
it  was  their  dream  to  restore  every- 
thing to  what  it  had  been  previously 
to  the  Revolution.  It  would  have  been 
still  easier  to  realise  this  dream  in 
France  itself  than  in  the  colonies.  For 
the  Holy  Alliance,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Legitimists,  though  omnipotent  in 
Europe,  was  powerless  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  concentrative  ge- 
nius of  the  French  besides  renders 
them  incapable  of  an  enlarged  and 
energetic  colonial  policy.  The  true 
colonial  policy  in  modern  times  is  to  be 
enslaved  as  little  as  possible  to  formulas 
and  institutions,  and  to  give  the  freest 
scope  to  industrialism.  This  suits  ex- 
actly the  character  of  the  English,  who 
have  strong  political  predilections  but 
no  political  convictions ; it  does  not 
however  suit  the  character  of  the 
French,  of  w'hom  the  very  opposite 
may  be  said.  Then,  of  a commerce 
trusting  to  its  own  vigorous  resources 
and  developments,  the  French  have 
no  conception,  and  have  had  no  ex- 
perience. ^Moreover,  exhausted  by  a 
lon^  struggle,  and  liumiliated  by  many 
defeats,  France  would  gladly  have  re- 
plenished her  exchequer  and  soothed 
her  vanity  *.vith  gold  and  glory  from 
Saint  Domingo.  Finally,  for  the  other 
Antilles  which  she  still  kept  in  bond- 
age, France  dreaded  the  contagious 
proximity  of  the  island  and  the  race 
that  Toussaint  Louverture  had  re- 
deemed. These  hints,  however  brief, 
may  enlighten  us  regarding  the  arro- 
gant, teasing,  ].'altry  concluct  which 
France  pursued  toward  Saint  Domin- 
go, without  ever  venturing  to  do  any- 
thing decide<l  and  bold.  Demands 
and  menaces  were  made ; small  squad- 
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rons  were  sent  to  harass  the  coasts  of 
the  island,  but  nothing  effective  was 
done.  Boyer  was  weak  enough,  how- 
ever, to  agree  in  182-5  to  the  payment 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs 
to  the  French  government,  not  as  the 
purchase-money  of  perfect  independ- 
ence, but  of  an  independence  limited 
by  feudatory  obligations.  All  similar 
proposals  and  arrangements  the  pa- 
triotism and  determination  of  Presi- 
dent Petion  had  rejected.  The  first 
result  of  the  effort  to  pay  such  an  ex- 
orbitant sum  was  to  bring  the  finances 
into  irremediable  embarrassment ; its 
second  to  spread  discontent  among  the 
inhabitants  of  all  colours  and  creeds 
at  a surrender  of  Saint  Domingo’s  free 
position  and  at  increased  taxation ; its 
third  to  lower  the  importance  and 
estimation  of  the  island  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world ; its  fourth  to  hamper 
and  paralyse  its  commercial  dealings 
and  relations  ; for,  though  the  payment 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
francs  was  a simple  impossibility,  the 
agreement  and  its  violation  were  both 
viewed  as  fraudulent,  and  fraud  in  other 
things  was  suspected.  This  was  the 
greatest  and  most  irreparable  error 
which  Boyer  committed ; but  he  was 
guilty  of  many  others.  Herein,  though 
we  think  with  his  French  accusers  that 
he  was  not  e([ual  to  the  part  he  liad  to 
play,  we  yet  believe  tliat  he  was  fatally 
misled  by  that  spirit  of  imitation  wliicli 
we  began  by  delineating  and  denoun- 
cing. His  aim,  so  tar  as  he  had  a con- 
sistent aim,  appears  to  have  been  to 
establish  in  Saint  Domingo  a political 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  the 
LTiited  States,  while  the  community 
was  socially  framed  more  after  the 
English  model.  There  wmre  to  be  a 
black  democracy  and  a ^lulatto  aris- 
tocracy, and  he  hijuself  at  the  head  of 
both,  unchecked  in  his  arbitrary  mea- 
sures by  the  very  institutions  he  had 
established.  What  Boyer  should  have 
really  done  was  to  dispense  with  the 
forms  and  procedures  of  a free  go- 
vernment altogether,  and  devote  his 
whole  energies  to  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  island,  and  to  the  civiliza- 
tion and  education  of  the  people. 
A law  existed  which  prohibited  Euro- 
peans from  acquiring  territorial  pos- 
sessions and  founding  industrial  esta- 
blishments in  Hayti:  whereas  it  was 
only  by  the  skill,  the  capital,  and  the 
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example  of  Europeans  that  Hayti  could 
take  a grand  and  central  commercial 
position.  Boyer,  so  far  from  abolish- 
ing the  law,  or  doing  anything  to  neu- 
tralise its  pernicious  effects,  fostered  a 
more  restrictive  policy.  The  slaves 
who  suffered  from  the  cruelty,  and  the 
Mulattoes  who  suffered  from  the  preju- 
dices, of  the  planters  in  the  West  India 
islands,  looked  for  a time  to  Hayti  as  a 
refuge  and  to  Boyer  as  a p-otector; 
and  to  certain  of  those  proscribed  fur 
political  offences  in  Martinique  he  of- 
fered, in  1822,  succour  and  asylum. 
But  he  ceased  to  be  the  hope  of  the 
oppressed  when  he  was  himself  seen 
indulging  in  proscriptions.  A Xegro 
named  Darfour,  a member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives,  had  read  before 
it  a series  of  accusations  against  the 
abuses  of  Boyer’s  government.  Boyer, 
instead  of  refuting  him,  ordered  him 
to  be  tried  by  a military  commission  : 
he  was  condemned  and  executed.  Xow 
no  doubt  the  President  must  soon  have 
discovered,  that  in  a recently  emanci- 
pated land  like  Saint  Domingo  parlia- 
mentary freedom  and  his  own  ener- 
getic action  were  incompatible.  But 
it  would  have  been  far  wiser  and  more 
merciful  if  he  had  destroyed,  by  one 
sweeping  stroke,  parliament  altogether, 
than  violated  its  freedom  in  the  person 
of  one  of  its  members.  The  w’eakest 
kind  of  government,  as  it  is  the  worst, 
is  never  either  a despotism  or  an  ex- 
treme democracy,  but  that  where  a 
despotism  seeks  trickily  and  jesuiti- 
cally  to  achieve  its  ends  through  par- 
liamentary agencies.  It  is  this  which 
will  for  ever  make  the  reign  of  Louis- 
Philippe  so  execrable.  Boyer  in  many 
respects  was  not  unlike  Louis-Philippe, 
and  he  fell  as  deservedly.  While  he 
intimidated  .the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
he  filled  the  Senate  entirely  with  his 
own  creatures.  In  the  midst  of  his 
increasing  troubles  and  tyrannies  the 
French  indemnity  pressed  more  and 
more  heavily  upon  him.  To  pay  a part 
of  it  he  raised  in  France  a loan  of 
thirty  millions  ; that  is  to  say,  he  paid 
the  French  with  their  own  money.  To 
meet  the  interest  of  the  loan  he  im- 
posed enormous  taxes,  issued  paper 
money  in  profusion,  and  depreciated  the 
value  of  the  silver  coinage.  Cash  and 
commerce  disappeared  with  the  same 
marvellous  rapidity.  To  please  France 
and  to  gain  adherents,  Boyer  held  out 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


a shadowy  hope  of  compensation  to 
the  old  planters  for  the  losses  they  had 
suffered  through  the  civil  wars.  To 
keep  up  his  credit  in  the  money  mar- 
ket he  represented  the  population  of 
the  island  as  more  than  double  what 
it  really  was,  while  he  gave  delusive 
pictures  ofits  prosperity.  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indemnity  which  had 
been  promised  to  France,  England  and 
the  United  States  declared  that  they 
would  not  recognise  the  independence 
of  a people  which  had  abdicated  its 
sovereignty,  and  which  subjected  its 
foreign  commerce  to  tariffs  dictated  by 
France,  Boyer  maintained  that  the 
feudatory  obligations  were  only  nomi- 
nal, and  that  the  commercial  privileges 
conceded  to  France  could  be  limited 
or  neutralised  by  treaties  with  other 
countries.  All  these  falsehoods,  fee- 
blenesses, and  follies,  bred  conspiracies, 
most  of  which  were  easily  suppressed. 
But  at  last,  in  the  early  part  of  1843, 
Boyer  saw  himself  in  the  presence  of  fif- 
teen thousand  insurgents: — and  it  was 
not  the  most  ignorant  and  passionate, 
but  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the 
islanders  who  were  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  It  was  vain  to  resist ; for 
Boyer  was  deserted  by  those  who  had 
up  to  this  time  been  the  most  devoted 
to  him.  On  the  13th  March  he  saw 
himself  obliged  to  embark  on  board  an 
English  ship  with  thirty  of  his  princi- 
pal counsellors  and  adherents.  He 
took  refuge  in  Jamaica,  whence  he 
sent  an  address  to  the  Senate  of  Saint 
Domingo,  defending  his  acts  and  re- 
counting his  services.  Charles  Herard, 
a Mulatto  like  himself,  succeeded  him 
in  the  presidency,  only  like  him  to  be 
driven  after  a short  season  into  exile. 
The  Blacks  now  took  into  their  hands 
the  power  which  had  been  so  long  in 
those  of  the  Mulattoes.  Europe  has 
been  too  busy  with  its  own  wars  and 
revolutions  to  have  time  for  Megro 
vagaries  in  Saint  Domingo  ; but,  if  the 
Mulatto  government  under  Boyer  was 
bad,  the  Negro  government  which  has 
followed  has  been  worse.  Chaos  and 
cruelty  are  the  only  words  we  can 
apply  to  it.  In  1848  Boyer  went  to 
reside  in  France,  where  he  lived  in  the 
most  complete  retirement.  He  died  at 
Paris  on  the  9th  July,  1850.  He  left 
a married  daughter.  He  had  been 
accused  of  avarice,  but  the  fortune 
which  he  ’Drought  with  him  into  exile 
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was  inconsiderable.  As  this  charge  of 
avarice  was  unfounded,  other  and 
harsher  charges  may  have  had  their 
birth  in  the  malignity  of  factions. 

To  fructify  and  consolidate  the  re- 
sults of  revolutions  a man  must  be 
either  a Washington  or  a Napoleon; 
must  either  have,  with  sagacity  and  a 
vigorous  manly  character,  a supreme 
reverence  for  duty  and  law,  or  join  to 
an  adamantine  will  an  inventive  and 
commanding  genius.  Boyer  was  no 
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Washington,  and  he  was  no  Napoleon. 
But  that  he  was  able,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  to  plant  a firm  though 
not  a Herculean  foot  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  on  such  a volcanic  soil, 
proves  perhaps  that  he  had  along  with 
much  weakness  noble  and  notable  qua- 
lities ; and  posterity  will  probably  pass 
on  him  a more  favourable  verdict  than 
his  contemporaries. 

F R A NCIS  H AR WELT.. 


OUR  OLD  DRAMATIC  POETS. 

Cursory  Notes  on  Various  Passages  in  the  Text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  ; and  on  his  “ Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare.’'  The 
Author  John  Mitford.  Svo.  pp.  56. 


MR.  HALLAM,  in  his  History  of 
Literature,  remarks  that  “ Of  all  our 
early  Dramatic  Poets,  none  have  suf- 
fered such  mangling  by  the  printer  as 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.”  It  is  sug- 
gested, however,  that  Marlowe  and 
Shirley  have  fared  no  better ; and  we 
all  know  that  the  text  of  Shnkspere 
has,  on  the  same  ground,""  endured 
a century  and  a half  of  verbal  criti- 
cism, which  is  not  likely  to  be  entirely 
hushed  until  critics  shall  be  no  more. 
Indeed,  IMr.  Collier’s  discovery  of 
a manuscript  - annotated  Shakspere, 
and  the  zeal  and  industry  of  a new 
school  of  commentators,  have  given  a 
fresh  zest  to  this  pursuit,  and  it  would 
be  an  unjust  depreciation  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  present  race  of  critics  to 
say  that  their  efforts  are  less  fruitful 
or  less  successful  than  those  of  former 
times.f  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that 
many  of  our  modern  critics  are  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  tlieir  task  by  a wide 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
contemporary  literature  of  the  authors 
whom  they  undertake  to  illustrate ; 
whilst  some  possess  the  additional  qua- 
lifications of  an  acute  and  discriminat- 
ing judgment  and  a refined  and  classical 


taste.  Among  such  critics  Mr.  Dyce 
occupies  a foremost  place,  and  his  ex- 
cellences are  shared  in  an  ample  de- 
gree by  his  old  friend  and  coadjutor, 
the  author  of  the  Cursory  Notes  now 
before  us. 

The  principal  commentators  on  the 
Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
been  Seward  and  Syrapson  in  1750, 
Monck  jMason  in  1798,  and  Weber  in 
1812.  To  their  number  was  addetl,  in 
the  years  1843-6,  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Alcxatidcr  Dyce,  upon  whom  l\Ir.  IMit- 
ford  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

Mr.  Dyce  has  favoured  us  with  an 
edition,  so  ricli  in  all  the  recpiired  learning, 
as  much  to  surpass  any  previous  attempts 
of  the  same  kind  on  the  same  text.  He 
has  collected  in  one  view  all  the  variety  of 
readings  which  the  different  editions  have 
afforded  ; and  he  has  much  assisted  the 
reader  by  his  judgment  and  knowledge  iu 
the  selection  of  those  which  have  the 
most  claim  to  be  adopted  ; whicli  are 
most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  authors, 
and  suitable  to  the  language  of  the  times. 
By  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
dramatic  vocabulary  of  our  early  stage  he 
has  preserved  readings  which  former  edi- 
tors had  rejected,  and  explained  what  they 
had  misunderstood  ; and  he  has  often 


* The  printers,  it  will  be  remembered,  bear  the  blame  due  to  the  bad  transcribers. 
They  probably  seldom  bad  any  better  guide  tlian  the  careless  and  vitiated  copies  of  the 
prompter. 

t Mr.  Mitford,  very  appositely  to  the  present  tinie,  quotes  a passage  in  Fielding’s 
Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  in  which  Shakspere,  being  interrogated  concern- 
ing some  ambiguous  passages  in  his  works,  declines  any  satisfactory  answer,  saying, 
“ If  Mr.  Theobald  had  not  wrote  about  it  sufficiently,  there  v;ere  three  or  four  more 
nev:  editions  of  his  Plays  coming  out,  which  he  hoped  would  satisfy  every  one." 
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thrown  light,  altogether  new,  on  those 
idiomatic  turns  and  forms  of  expression 
which  gradually  appear  to  arise,  and  to  be 
willingly  admitted,  before  the  full  esta- 
blishment of  grammatical  construction, 
and  which  constitute  a peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  every  language;  which 
are  not  to  be  examined  with  philosophical 
analysis,  nor  subjected  to  grammatical 
restriction,  but  received  at  once  on  the 
authority  of  usage  and  prescription.  Mr. 
Dyce  has  also  shown  much  judgment  in 
his  decisions  on  the  conflicting  claims  of 
conjectures  made  to  improve  a text,  left 
inaccurate  by  the  negligence  of  the  writer, 
or  mutilated  by  the  ignorance  and  haste 
of  the  transcriber  or  printer  ; and  in  those 
passages  where  the  words  admitted  a 
doubtful  interpretation,  the  reader  will  find 
no  safer  guide  than  in  the  cautious  and 
careful  direction  of  one  to  whom  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  the  writers  has  been  more 
fully  unveiled.  In  short,  all  the  assist- 
ance that  could  be  afforded  by  variety  of 
research,  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  will  here  be  found  ; and  he 
who  peruses  the  annotations  to  these 
volumes  with  the  careful  attention  they 
deserve,  will  close  his  labours  svith  that 
increased  knowledge  which  w'ill  facilitate 
his  progress  when  he  eaters  the  general 
field  of  dramatic  literature  ; and  with  the 
conviction  that  the  editor  is  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  importance  of  the  under- 
taking,— that  he  possesses  many  of  the 
qualities  said  to  be  found  wanting  in  one 
of  his  preiiccessors,  but  which  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  his  task — “the  vigour 
of  imagination  to  make  a poet,  and  the 
strength  of  judgment  to  make  a r ritic.” 

]Mr.  Mitforil  makes  many  excellent 
conjectures  to  relieve  the  retuler  of  tlm 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fietelier  from 
those  errors  of  the  transcriber  or 
printer  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made ; and  the  result  is  often 
triumphant  and  unquestionable.  To 
other  suggestions  iMr.  Dyce  will  pro- 
bably demur;  but  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  their  discussion. 
Some  of  Mr.  iMitford’s  most  valuable 
remarks  are  where  he  brings  his  skill 
in  dendrology  and  natural  history  to 
correct  the  misapprehensions  of  town- 
bred  commentators. 

On  occasion  of  the  followiim-  pas- 
sage,- 

lie  liasi  undone  fnini?  hdiioiir,  poi^oriM  tliy  virtue. 
And  of  a lovely  rovo  loft  thee  a.  canker  — 
the  Editor  had  explained  “canker”  as 
“ a wild,  or  dog-rose,”  misinterpreting, 
as  ife  seems,  a statement  in  Richardson's 


Dictionary,  that  “ In  Devonshire  the 
dog-rose  is  called  the  cayiker-rose," — 
a name  of  reproach  applied  from  its 
being  so  constantly  subject  to  blight. 
The  “ canker,”  however,  is  not  the 
rose,  but  its  destroyer : and  we  may 
add  that  the  dreadful  disease  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  subject,  of  the 
same  denomination,  was  also  formerly 
pronounced  cayiker,  not  cancer. 

In  another  case,  the  Editor  had 
remarked, — “ Bay  is  here  used  for 
laurel.” 

No  ! (cries  Mr.  Mitford)  the  bay-tree 
is  emphatically  the  laurel,  and  it  is  in 
the  hay  {i.  e.  the  true  laurel)  that  the 
quality  here  mentioned  by  the  poets  is 
supposed  to  exist-— Laurus  nobilis,  the 
laurel  of  the  ancients.  The  plant  that  we 
now  in  England  call  the  laurel,  is  a prunus 
or  cerasus — the  Lauro  cerasus,  or  cherry- 
laurel  ; it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  was  only  introduced  into  Europe  in 
1576,  and  indeed  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Gerard's  Herbal  so  late  as  1597,  so  that 
it  has  not  been  known  much  above  350 
years.  The  bay  and  laurel  seem  used  for 
the  same  tree  in  Ford’s  The  Sun’ s Darling, 
act  ii.  sc.  1,  p.  353,  ed.  Weber.  The  Lauro 
cerasus,  or  common  laurel,  is  too  tender 
to  bear  the  climate  of  Germany,  and  does 
not  thrive  well  even  at  Paris.  The  Laurus 
nobilis,  or  bay-tree,  is  still  more  tender, 
and  will  not  succeed  if  planted  much  north 
of  London.  The  late  severe  winter  (1855) 
has  probably  destroyed  half  of  those  that 
were  in  England— -except  in  the  southern 
counties.  In  my  garden  all,  even  of  thirty 
years’  growth,  w'ere  killed. 

Again,  how  instructively  does  our 
commentator  discourse  upon  the  his- 
tory of  some  of  our  most  important 
culinary  vegetables ; 

It  may  be  asked  why  turnips  are  men- 
tioned rather  than  any  other  vegetable  1 
because  they  were  rare  at  that  time,  and 
lately  introduced,  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes  are  alluded  to  iu  Shakespeare. 
A well-informed  writer,  in  a late  work 
called  Table  Traits,  tells  us  that  “Turnips 
are  so  comparatively  new  to  some  parts  of 
England,  that  their  introduction  into  the 
northern  counties  is  hardly  a century  old.” 
Amherst,  of  Merchant  Taylors’,  the  well- 
known  satirical  writer,  declared  he  was 
expelled  the  university,  “ because  he 
loved  foreign  turnips  and  Presbyterian 
bishops.”  LordTownshend  is  well-known 
as  having  been  influential  in  introducing 
them,  to  the  great  improvement  of  culti- 
vation ia  Norfolk  : hence  Pope’s  line — 
All  Townsliend’a  turnips. 
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Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  used  to  say, 
know  anything,  it  is  the  manage- 
ment of  turnips.’' 

I may  add  that  the  long  note  on  pota~ 
toes,  in  the  1.5th  volume  of  the  Variorum 
Shakspeare,  signed  Collins  (i.  e.  G.  Stee- 
vens),  needs  some  slight  correction.  . . 

Whenever  this  plant  is  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare,  the  Convolvulus  batates,  or 
srveet  potato,  is  to  be  understood,  not  the 
Solanum  tuberosum,  or  the  one  now  in 
common  use.  The  former  was  a favourite 
dish,  and  in  high  repute  in  France,  some 
years  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
other.  Tradescant*  mentioned  its  be- 
coming rotten  in  his  garden  at  Lambeth 
as  soon  as  winter  approached,  which  iden- 
tifies the  more  tender  plant.  Perhaps  the 
best  account  of  it  is  in  Loudon’s  Encyclop. 
of  Plants,  p.  624.  The  sweet  potato  is 
now  occasionally  imported  to  England  as 
a curiosity,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  shops 
of  the  superior  fruiterers  and  salesmen. 

But  perhaps  ^Ir.  Mitford’s  remarks 
upon  the  cedar  are  the  most  notice- 
able, because  of  their  frequent  appli- 
cation to  the  expressions  of  our  early 
poets,  lie  says, 

It  is  curious,  and  shows  how  strong  is 
the  habit  of  taking  words  for  and  in  place 
of  the  things  signified  by  them,  that,  fre- 
quent as  is  the  allusion  to  the  “ cedar- 
tree”  by  our  old  probably  not  one 

of  them  had  ever  seen  one ; and,  the  trees 
not  being  introduced  into  England  till 
1670,  are  not  to  be  found  figured  in  the 
plates  of  our  old  Herbals.  The  poets  bor- 
rowed their  allusions  to  them  from  the 
Old  Testament : hence  their  mistakes  in 
calling  them  “ lofty,” -fi  which  they  are  not 
in  growth,  but  are,  if  the  word  is  applied, 
as  meant,  to  situation ; as  growing  on  the 
lofty  heights  of  Lebanon;  nor  is  the  epithet 
straight  appropriate  or  characteristic. 

This  remark  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  following  passage  of  Beau- 
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mont  and  Fletcher,  as  printed  by  Mr. 
Dyce 

Your  brother  is  a royal  gentleman, 

Full  of  liimself,  honour,  and  honesty  ; 

And  rak?  heed,  sir,  how  Nature  bent  to  goodness 
(So  straight  a cedar)  to  Mmself,  uprightness 
Being  wrested  from  liis  true  life,  prove  not  dan- 
gerous. 

The  dilEculty  rests  in  the  fourth 
line,  -which  consists  of  that  kind  of  ex- 
pression, the  punctuation  of  which  may 
be  relieved  by  the  marks  of  parenthesis, 
but  those  marks,  we  may  observe,  are 
scarcely  ever  In  old  printing  or  writing 
found  placed  with  that  exactness  in 
which  we  now  employ  them.  The  old 
editions  read  thus— 

And  take  heed,  sir,  howNatiue  bent  to  goodnesse 
(So  straight  a cedar  to  himselfe)  uprightnesse. 

Be  \\Tested  from  its  true  life,  prove  not  dangerous. 

Mr.  Mitford  proposes — 

And  take  heed,  sir,  how  (Nature  bent  to  goodness, 
So  straight  a cedar  to  herself)  uprightness, 

Being  wrested  from  his  true  use,  prove  not  dan- 
gerous. 

But  we,  in  lieu  of  any  further  alter- 
ation than  that  of  Be  to  Being,  and  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  parenthesis, 
would  suggest  the  following  explana- 
tion : — 

And  take  heed,  sir,  how  nature  bent  to  goodness, 
(So  straight  a cedar  to  him  <e!f  uprightness,) 
Being  ^Tested  from  Iiis  true  life,  prove  not  dan- 
gerous. 

/.  e.  how  a nature,  that  has  been  trained 
to  goodness,  and  resembles  a cedar 
faithful  to  its  natural  uprightness, 
being  wrested  from  its  mode  of  growth, 
will  be  endangered.  The  phrase  “him 
self  uprightness”  is  equivalent  to  its 
oil'll  inherent  uprightness.  Vie  do  not 
regard  “ Nature  ” as  personified,  re- 
(^uiring  the  feminine  pronoun  her ; but 
as— “a  nature”  or  natural  disposi- 


* “ I am  grateful  to  certain  iuhabitants  of  Lambeth,  for  having  lately  renewed  with 
much  taste  and  care  the  decayed  monument  of  this  early  and  illustrious  botanist, 
acer  et  optimus  investigator  natures,  in  their  churchyard.  It  is  a monument  that 
I,  as  a x,r,'r>iTuoai'»'io; , piously  visit  during  my  annual  sojourns  in  London.” 

t If  cedars  are  always  tall  with  the  poets,  so  are  cowslips,  as  Shakspere  terms 
them  in  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  This,  (remarks  Mr.  Mitford)  in  spite  of  the 
MS.  correction  of  Mr.  Collier’s  volume,  is  a very  appropriate  epithet  of  the  cowslip. 
It  is  an  upright-growing  flower,  and  tall  compared  to  its  common  companions  of  the 
field — the  daisy,  primrose,  violet,  &lc.;  besides,  there  is  a w'ild  variety  called  the  oxlip, 
which  is  of  remarkable  strength  and  height.  Mr.  Dyce’s  note  is  quite  to  the  purpose, 
and  1 will  add  an  example  of  this  very  distinguishing  epithet  being  given  to  it,  in  an 
elegant  and  well-known  little  poem — 

Where  cowslips,  clad  in  mantle  meek. 

Nod  their  tall  heads  to  breezes  weak. 

Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer  (T.  Warto.v). 
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tion ; “ his  ” is  then  the  ordinary  pos- 
sessive pronoun  at  that  time  usually 
substituted  for  “ its,”  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  cedar  is  true  to  “ A?mself-up- 
rightness,”  instead  of  “its  own  up- 
rightness.” This  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  “idiomatic  terms  and  forms  of 
expression  ” which  (as  INIr.  Mitford  has 
himself  so  well  remarked)  are  scarcely 
“to  be  examined  with  philosophical 
analysis,  or  subjected  to  grammatical 
restriction,  but  must  be  received  on 
the  authority  of  usage  and  prescrip- 
tion.” 

Having  ventured  thus  far  with  an 
observation  of  our  own,  we  shall  now 
add  one  or  two  others  that  have  oc- 
curred to  us. 

In  the  play  of  Wit  without  Money 
is  this  line. 

Let  Mims  be  angi-y  at  their  -SV.  Bd-su-ag'J^r. 
upon  which  Mr.  Dyce  has  written  a 
note,  and  Mr.  Mitford  makes  the  follow- 
ing comment : “The  conjectures  and 
authorities  cited  in  this  note  leave  this 
singular  expression  still  unexplained;” 
adding,  that  he  believes  it  to  be  the  same 
with  Belly-swagger,  and  that  to  be  iden- 
tical with  swag-bellied,  as  in  Othello, 
act  ii.  sc.  2,  where  Shakspcre  speaks 
of  “ your  swag-bellied  Hollander.” 
Now,  on  considering  the  only  two 
examples  which  are  given  of  the  word 
Bellswagger,— -that  in  tlie  dramatists 
before  us,  and  one  in  Dryden,™ it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  an  indelicate  interpre- 
tation has  been  erroneously  given  to 
it,  although  in  both  passages  it  occurs 
in  connection  with  indelicate  matters, 
which  may  have  contributed  to  mis- 
lead the  lexicographer  Ash,'''  as  well 
as  his  several  successors,  and  that  mis- 
conception has  been  assisted  Ity  the 
connection  between  sicas'ger  and  swag- 
gerer, 'Whatever  application  may  have 
been  made  of  the  term  in  a contemptu- 
ous or  equivocal  sense,  we  are  satisfied 
that  its  original  derivation  is  of  a dif- 
ferent source,  and  such  derivation  will 


explain  the  allusion.-  to  religious  mat- 
ters with  which  we  iuid  it  associated. 

The  passage  in  the  earlier  drama 
occurs  where  two  servants,  annoyed 
at  the  determination  of  their  mistress 
to  quit  London,  are  wishing  all  manner 
of  hindrances  to  the  journey,— that 
their  lady’s  hackneys  may  tire  at  High- 
gate,  that  all  the  inns  at  St.  Alban’s 
may  be  unju'epared  to  receive  her,  and 
next— 

Let  .Mims  be  an^ry  at  tlieir  S.  Bellswagger, 

And  Ave  passe  in  tlie  heate  on’t,  and  be  beaten, 
B.^aten  .‘iboininably.  bc.aten  horse  and  man, 

And  all  my  Ladies  Un.ncn  iprinkled 
Ml  til  snddes  .ind  disluvater. 

The  editor^  of  17S8  thought  this 
alluded  to  some  local  custom.  Arch- 
deacon Nares,  in  his  Glossary  1822,  says 
“ the  history  of  this  canonized  person, 
S.  Bellswagger,  is  a desideratum.”  It 
is  a history  we  cannot  supply ; but  we 
think  the  passage  itself  furnishes  a 
little  history  of  the  former  state  of 
IMimras.  It  was  a village  on  the  Great 
North  road,  where  there  were  many 
women  who  gained  their  living  as 
laundresses,  and  also  by  offering  their 
humble  accommodations  to  the  lower 
class  of  travellers  ; with  this  was  mixed, 
no  doubt,  too  much  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery, that  required,  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  interference  of  the  village 
constable,  who  was  also,  as  in  later 
days,  the  bellman,  and  officially  con- 
nected with  the  parish  church.  The 
hell-SR'agger  was  in  fact  the  more  mo- 
dern headle.  And  now  let  us  see  how 
the  passage  in  Dryden’s  Spanish  Friar 
supports  the  same  view  ; 

Dominick.— notice  how  uncha- 
ritably  he  talks  of  church  men  ! 

Gomez. — Indeed,  you  are  a charitable 
hehxvagger : My  wife  cried  out,  Fire, 
tire  ! and  you  brought  out  your  church- 
buckets,  and  called  for  engines  to  play 
against  it !— Friar,  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

In  those  days  it  was  not  every  parish 
that  had  engines  prepared  against  fire, 


* Belswagger  (s.  a low  and  cant  word),  a whoremaster.  Asli’s  Dictionary,  1775. 

Bellyswagger  {s.  a low  tv  or  d,  from  beliy  atid  swagger),  a bully,  a hectoring  fellow.  Ib. 

The  same  raeaniug  is  attached  to  the  first  word  by  Jolinson.  Webster  (London  edit. 
4to.  1831)  explains  it  as  “ a lewd  man,”  quoting  Dryden;  and  Richardson  (4to.  1836) 
as  “ Perhaps,  no  more  than  a fine,  a brave,  swaggerer,  a braggart,  a bully.'’'  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  Halliwell  (2d  edit.  1850)  : “ A swaggerer,  a bully.”  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Ash  and  most  of  the  lexicographers  have  it  belswagger,  but  tliat  in  the  first  edition 
of  Wit  without  Money  it  is  more  plainly  printed  “ bell-swaa-ger.”  In  Ash’s  Dictionary 
the  compound  words  belman,  bel/ounder,  and  belmetal  (he  has  not  got  bellringer),  are 
also  spelt  with  one  1. 
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but  all  had  buckets,  which  were  kept 
in  the  church-tower,  under  the  charge 
of  the  “ beadle  and  bellman.”  Pro- 
bably, the  ringers  of  the  church-bells 
would  also  be  called  bell -swaggers,  as 
it  requires  no  great  elfort  to  sway 
or  swag  a hand-bell,  but  consider- 
able strength  as  well  as  skill,  to  swag, 
or  weigh  down,  those  hung  in  the 
steeple.  If  this  does  not  sufficiently 
explain  why  the  official  at  Mimras  is 
called  S.  Bell- swagger,  or  Saint  Bell- 
swagger,  it  at  least  accounts  for  the 
designation  being  mixed  up  with 
church-matters  : and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  allusion  is  to  the  sauctus 
or  saint-bell,  the  use  of  which  was  kept 
up  in  many  places  long  after  the  lie- 
formation,  and  in  some  is  not  yet  re- 
linquished. 

On  “An  eye  of  tame  pheasants,” 
though  a matter  of  natural  history, 
Mr.  JNIitford  has  not  improved  the 
Editor’s  note,  which  was  to  quote  the 
explanation  Phasianojaim  fwtura  from 
Cole’s  Dictionai'v.  He  ailds,  “.1/i  eye 
of  pheasants  is  a corruption  of  a nule, 
or  nest,  of  pheasants.”  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a mistake.  In  old  English 
an  egg  was  called  eye,  plur.  eyren, 
from  the  French  uie ; the  depository  of 
the  eggs  was  an  eiry,  a word  used  by 
Drayton,  JMilton,  and  Dryden  (see  the 
examples  in  iliehardson’s  Dictionary)  ; 
and  the  parent  bird  who  guarded  the 
nest  was  an  eyer  (as  in  the  Foom  on 
the  Deposition  of  Bichard  11.)  The 
nestlings  themselves  were  callotl  cyasses, 
a term  particularly  applied  to  young 
hawks  ,•  and  Shakspere,  in  Hamlet  ii.  2, 
speaks  of  “an  ayrie  of  children,  little 
yases."  It  is  true  that  the  French  have 
the  word  niais  in  the  same  sense ; but 
we  think,  in  a term  of  falconry,  the 
French  may  have  derived  this  from  the 
English  eyas,  rather  than  from  the 
Latin  nidus. 

Our  readers  are  probably  already 
aware  that  IMr.  Dyce  Is  now  pre- 
paring an  annotated  edition  of  Shak- 
spere— that  poet,  of  whom  he  has 
heretofore  said, — 

“Thinking  as  I do  that  Shakespeare  is 
unlike  the  other  dramatists  of  Elizabeth 
and  James’s  age  ; that  his  method  of  con- 
ceiving and  working  out  character  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  diction)  is  peculiarly  his 
own — I deny  the  truth  of  a passage  in 
Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  the  Dramatists  of 
the  Age  of  Elizabeth: — ‘ He  towered  above 
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his  fellows,  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly 
eminent ; but  he  was  one  of  a race  of 
giants,  the  tallest,  the  strongest,  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  of  them,  hut  it  was 
a common  and  noble  brood.’  ” P.  12,  ed. 
1840. 

In  this  sentiment  ]Mr.  Dyce  is  sup- 
ported by  almost  all  those  who  have 
ventured  to  estimate  the  productions 
of  human  genius.  It  was  confessed  by 
Dryden ; who  declared  of  Shakspere, 
“ He  was  the  man  of  all  modern  and 
perhaps  ancient  poets,  who  had  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.” 
Mr.  Hallam  has  amplified  the  same 
judgment:  “The  name  of  Shakspere 
is  the  greatest  in  literature — -it  is  the 
greatest  in  all  literature.  No  man 
comes  near  to  him  in  the  creative 
power  of  his  mind.  Compare  him  with 
Homer — the  tragedians  of  Greece,  the 
poets  of  Italy ; Plautus,  Cervantes, 
Moliere  ; Addison,  Le  Sage,  Fielding, 
Bichardson,  and  Scott — the  romances 
of  the  later  or  older  schools.  One 
man  has  far  more  than  surpassed 
them  all.” 

Dr.  Chalmers : “ I look  on  Shak- 
spere as  an  intellectual  miracle.  I 
dare  say  Shakspere  was  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived.” 

Coleridge  has  applied  to  him  the 
epithet  of  yvpioi'oi’^,  or  thousand- 
souled,  and  speaks  of  liis  oceanic  mind ; 
and  Goethe  says:  “I  regard  Shak- 
spere as  a lieing  of  a superior  nature.” 

Wa  shall  iiuv/  ipiotc  Mr.  Mitford’s 
comparative  c.stimate  of  our  greatest 
Bard  witli  those  that  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  the  satellites  of  his  splendour, 
among  whom  he  shines 

velut  inter  ii^es 
Liuu  ininore?. 

The  names  of  Jon  son  and  Fletcher,  and 
of  others  scarcely  of  lesser  fame,  are  pre- 
eminently great-sufficient  to  stand  at  the 
bead  of  any  drama  of  any  country,  and  to 
render  it  illustrious.  In  variety  of  cha- 
racter, in  richness  of  invention,  and  wis- 
dom of  reflection,  even  the  muse  of  the 
Athenian  stage  must  retire  before  them. 
Irreparable  would  indeed  be  the  loss  of 
their  writings  to  our  literature  and  lan- 
guage; but  when  compared  to  Shake- 
speare they  shrink  into  a narrower  com- 
pass, and  seem  comparatively  wanting  in 
the  treasures  of  imaginative  wealth  (which 
in  him  seem  inexhaustible),  and  weak  in 
that  inventive  and  creative  power  by  which 
he  has  formed  an  imperishable  world  of  his 
own.  There  is  that  in  Shakespeare’s  mmd 
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that  thus  appears  to  separate  itself  from 
all  others.  He  seems  alone  to  have  as- 
cended into  the  highest  sphere  of  intel- 
lectual life  “to  have  surveyed,  as  from 
an  eminence  never  reached  before,  the 
entire  framework  of  human  society— the 
whole  internal  structure  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse ; to  have  penetrated  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  have 
commanded  the  boundless  prospect  of  the 
thoughts,  the  passions,  and  the  affections 
of  mankind. 

And,  lastly,  wo  add  Air.  Alitford’s 
remarks  on  the  dillerence  between  the 
dramatic  critics  of  the  eighteenth  and 
those  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  may  now  look  back  with  something 
like  wonder  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
older  editors  approached  their  voluntary 
task,  apparently  without  any  preparation 
or  reflection  on  that  proper  system  to  be 
pursued  which  could  alone  be  successful  : 
— when  Pope  altered  what  he  did  not  ap- 
prove— when  Warburton  called  on  his 


ready  invention,  his  discursive  eruditTou, 
and  bis  ingenious  fancy,  to  supply  the 
place  of  patient  investigation  and  itK^uiry 
— and  when  Steevens  forced  his  own  un- 
.aiithorised  system  of  versification  into  a 
tlicory,  to  be  maintained  at  the  costly 
sacrifice  of  his  author's  genuine  reading; 
nor  can  any  one,  deeply  jealous  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  Shakespeare’s  text,  be  led  to 
approve  the  strange  derivations  from  the 
original  which  have  been  made  by  some 
later  editors,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier 
authorities,  and  to  the  just  laws  of  sound 
criticism.*  From  want  of  sufficient  pre- 
paration for  a task  which  demanded  long 
previous  studies,  chiefly  arise,  I believe, 
those  rash  and  inconsiderate  innovations, 
and  this  delusive  and  dangerous  plan  of 
supplying  the  want  of  knowledge  by  un- 
supported assertion  and  a confident  bold- 
ness of  conjecture  ; and  we  trust  that  the 
system  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  so  utterly 
destructive  of  truth,  and  so  unworthy  of  all 
acknowledged  talent  and  finished  learning, 
has  altogether  passed  away. 
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AIANY  of  the  ptiges  of  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  have  been  successfully 
devoted  to  the  biographies  of  persons 
eminent  in  their  day,  but  now  almost 
forgotten.  Among  such  names  may 
be  ranked  that  of  Thomas  Lupset,  one 
of  the  first  who  taught  the  Greek  lan  - 
guage in  this  country,  and  a man  held 
in  high  estimation  by  the  learned  of 
his  time.  The  following  particulars  of 
his  life  are  collected  from  Wood’s 
Athenae  Oxonienses,  as  edited  by  Dr. 
Bliss ; the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  by  the  same 
author,  edited  by  Gutch  ; Knight’s  Life 
of  Colet;  and  various  other  sources. 

Thomas  Lujisct  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Alildred,  Bread  Street, 
London,  about  the  year  1498.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  Lupset,  a gold- 
smith and  citizen  of  London  (who 
afterwards  removed  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  where  he 
died  in  15’2'2),  and  Alice  his  wife 
(buried  at  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall, 
ill  lo4  !'.  When  a boy  he  was  taken 


into  the  care  and  protection  of  Dr. 
Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  by  whom  he 
was  scut  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  founded 
about  the  year  1509  by  that  worthy 
Dean  ; where  he  received  his  educa- 
tion under  the  care  of  the  eminent 
grammarian  ^HIliam  Lily  and  John 
ilightwise,  the  first  masters  thereof, 
and  probably  under  tlie  immediate 
superintendence  of  Colet  himself,  who, 
in  his  will,t  calls  him  his  scholar  in 
the  following  ivords.  “ Item.  I will 
that  Thomas  Lupeshed  my  schollar  be 
remember’d  after  the  discrecion  of 
myn  executors,  and  to  have  all  suche 
bookes  prynted  as  may  be  most  neces- 
sary for  his  lernyng.” 

According  to  Dr.  Cuius, | Lupset 
proceeded  from  St.  Paul’s  School  to 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  which 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Knight, 
p.  *203,  who  says  he  was  there  sup- 
ported by  an  exhibition  from  Colet  ; 
where  we  hear  of  him  also  in  a letter 
from  Erasmus  to  Colet, § dated  from 
Cambridge,  11  July,  1511.  That  great 


* “ Satius  est  ulcus  iatactuni  reliuquere,  cui  mederi  non  possis  ; multum  in  his 
rebus  valet  temp  us." 

t Knight’s  Colet,  App.  xx.  edit.  1S23,  p.  401. 

X Hist.  Catnb.  p.  50. 

§ Erasmi  Opera,  fob  1702-3,  vol.  iii.  p.  107,  “ tuus  ac  vere  luus  almnnusd'  cxc. 
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man  mentions  him  as  having  been  very 
useful  to  him  in  his  studies,  as  well  as 
agreeable  to  him  for  his  conversation. 
Wood  doubts  that  he  was  ever  at 
Cambridge  because  Caius  gives  no  au" 
thority  for  bis  statement ; but  Caius, 
being  contemporary  with  Lupset,  was 
probably  acquainted  with  the  fact 
from  his  own  knowledge. 

At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  Lupset 
repaired  to  Italy,  as  secretary  to  Rich- 
ard Pace,  who  went  Ambassador  to  the 
Venetians  in  lolo.  We  also  hear  of 
him  in  Italy  as  visiting  Reginald  Pole.* * * § 
Having  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  at  Paris,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1519,  and  settled 
at  Oxford  as  a member  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  In  1520  he  succeeded 
John  Clement  in  the  Rhetoric  and 
Humanity  Lecture,  founded  the  year 
previously  by  Cardinal  Wolsoy,  and 
publicly  read  upon  Cicero's  Philippics, 
in  Corpus  Christi  Hall.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  is  honourably  spoken  of  in  a 
letter  f from  the  LTniversity  to  the 
Cardinal,  dated  7th  jMay,  1521. 

We  place  it  in  tlie  number  of  your  im- 
mortal benefits,  that  your  exuberant  good- 
ness towards  the  common  advancement  of 
learning  hath  vouchsafed  to  send  Lupset 
among  us  ; for  whom  though  we  always 
had  a very  great  personal  regard,  yet  it 
hath  been  highly  augmented  by  the  re- 
commendation with  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  honour  him  after  so  affectionate 
and  distinguishing  a manner. 

And  again  in  a letter  to  Thomas 
Linacre,the  king’s  physician,  written  in 
December  of  the  same  year,|  wherein 
they  speak  of  L upset’s  reading  on 
Linacre’s  Version  of  the  Sphere  of 
Proclus,  before  a most  numerous  audi- 
ence, with  great  approbation.  Sir  Tho- 
mas IMore  also,  in  a letter  to  Erasmu.s, 
mentions  him  in  the  following  words. 

Lupsetus  nost^r  magno  auditorio  summa 


cum  laude  sua,  nec  minore  scholasticorum 
fruge,  bonas  literas  in  utraque  lingua  pro- 
fitetur  Oxoniae. 

Stapleton  § names  him  among  the 
learned  friends  of  More.  In  this  lec- 
tureship he  was  succeeded  by  Liido- 
vicus  Vives  in  August  or  September 
152.3. 

On  the  2ad  of  June,  1521,  he  sup- 
plicated the  venerable  regents  met  in 
congregation  “ that,  whereas  he  had 
spent  four  years  in  study  at  Paris  and 
Oxford,  it  might  be  sufficient  for  him 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  proceed 
in  the  faculty  of  arts;”  which  suppli- 
cation of  his  being  granted,  he  was  li- 
censed to  proceed  on  the  lOth  of  the 
same  month,  and  on  the  9th  of  July 
following  he  did  really  stand  in  the 
act  then  celebrated. || 

It  seems  that  he  also  succeeded  the 
said  John  Clement  in  the  Greek  Lec- 
tureship founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
but  in  what  year  is  not  known.^ 

Lupset  had  been  deeply  engaged  in 
the  study  of  school  divinity  ; but,  being 
better  informed  by  Erasmus,  about  this 
time  he  left  the  “rubbish  of  the  schools” 
for  the  more  polite  learning  then  coming 
into  vogue  ; and  Erasmus  further  adds 
that  on  that  very  day  he  sold  the  musty 
schoolmen,  and  purchased  Greek  au- 
thors.** 

In  1523  he  was  at  Padua  with  Car- 
dinal Pole  ; whence  returning  to  Eng- 
land, at  the  earnest  request  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  he  again  journeyed  to  Paris 
as  tutor  to  Thomas  Winter,  the  Car- 
dinal’s natural  son. 

On  the  28th  of  March  in  the  same 
year,  Lupset  was  admitted  to  the  free 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  parish  of 
Stanford  le  Hope,  in  the  county  of 
Essex.-ft  On  the  21st  April,  1526,  he 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Great 
Mongeham,  Kent,|J  and,  on  the  4th  of 
July  following,  to  that  of  St.  Martin 


* Phillips’  Life  of  Pole,  1767,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

t Nam  immortalis  beneficii,  &c.  Fiddes’s  Life  of  Wolsey,  fol.  p.  217. 

X Wood’s  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Ox. 

§ la  vita  Thomre  Mori,  cap.  v.  p.  196.  |j  Wood’s  Ath.  Oxon. 

^ Wood’s  Hist.  Ox.  by  Gutch,  note.  Pits. 

Eras.  Epist.  Tho.  Moro.  Knight’s  Life  of  Erasmus,  p.  216. 
ft  1523,  Mar.  Mag’r  Tho.  Lupset,  A.M.  admissus  ad  liberam  capeliam  S.  Nich. 
infra  parochiam  de  Stanford  le  Hope  per  resign.  Mag’ri  Will.  Kempe  ultimi  custodis. 
— Reg.  Tunstall  Ep’i  Lond. 

21  Apr.  1526.  Magister  Tho.  Lupsett  cler.  primam  tonsuram  obtinens  cum  quo 
per  sedera  apostolicam  infra  scripta  sufficienter  dispensatum  fuit  eccl.  parochialem  de 
Magna  Mongeham  Cant.  dioc.  (admissus)  per  resign’  D’ni  Robynson  cler.  ex  causa 
permutat’  cum  eccl.  de  Snergate  ex  coil.  Arch’pi. — Reg.  Warham  Cant. 
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Ludgate.*  He  was  also  collated  to 
the  rectory  of  Cheriton,  in  the  county 
of  Southampton.  In  1530  he  became 
prebendary  of  Ruscombe,  in  the  church 
of  Salisbury,  on  the  death  of  John  Fox, 
archdeacon  of  Winchester. 

Various  dates  are  given  as  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Wood  says  he  died 
in  1532  ; Erasmus  (in  Epistol.  Reg. 
Polo),  in  1531;  Holinshedj  corrobo- 
rates Wood’s  statement.  But  the  time 
of  his  death  must  have  been  in  the 
year  15-30,  as  the  following  extract  will 
shew : 

1 Jun.  1530.  Will.  Revett,  LL.D.  ad- 
missus  ad  eccriam  .S.  Martini  infra  Lud- 
gate jt;er  mortem  mag.  Tho.  Lupset  ad  pres, 
abb.  et  conv.  Westin.-— Reg.  Lond. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Alphage  within  Cripplegate,  where  no 
tablet  remains  to  his  memory.  Wood 
speaks  of  his  wife  Alice,  but  tliis  must 
be  a niistake  for  his  mother;  for  Lup- 
set, being  in  priest's  orders,  could  not 
have  married.  Dod,  the  liistorian  of 
the  church  of  Rome,];  gives  him  this 
character  : “ lie  was  a general  scholar, 
and  not  only  esteemed  for  his  polite 
way  of  writing,  but  for  his  modesty 
and  candid  behaviour;  whose  piety  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  his  learning.'’ 

Dr.  Knight  § says  that  in  his  opinion 
Erasmus  entertained  a greater  respect 
for  none  of  our  countrymen  than  for 
him.  lie  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  v/ho  invited  him  to  his 
house  in  Italy,  and  by  whom  ho  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  sclio- 
lars  of  the  age.  The  biographer  of 
Pole  adds  that  “ Lupset  has  left  behind 
him  several  treatises  equally  learned 
and  polite,  and  a still  more  valuable 
monument  of  himself — the  character 
of  candour,  modesty,  and  religi(,m.”  — 
Pliillips’s  Life  of  Pole,  i.  14. 

Lupset  was  very  serviceable  to  his 
learned  contemporaries  in  preparing 
and  correcting  their  works  for  the 
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press.  He  was  the  supervisor  of  Li- 
nacre’s  edition  of  “ Galeni  de  sanitate 
tuenda,”  and  of  the  second  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  More’s  “Utopia.”  The 
only  production  of  his  own  published 
in  his  lifetime  consisted  of  “ Epistolae 
varim  ad  Edw.  Leuira,  Nisenum  et 
Paynelluni ; ” written  from  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  and  printed 
in — 

Epistolfe  aliquot  Eruclitorum  nunquam 
ante  hac  excusje,  luultis  uominibus  dignse 
qua;  legantur  a bonis  omnibus,  quo  magis 
liqueat,  quanta  sit  insignis  cujusdam  syco- 
phantce  virulentia. 

Ho  name,  place,  or  date.  Wood 
says  it  v/as  printed  at  Basil  in  1520. 
Tlie  “virulentia”  was  against  Eras- 
mus, concerning  the  non-insertion  of 
1 John  V.  7 in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  One  of  these  letters  is 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  26,  to 
Knight’s  “ Life  of  Erasmus.” 

The  following  works  were  afterwards 
published  iu  his  name  : — 

1.  “ An  Exhortacion  to  yonge  IMen, 

pei'swayding  them  to  walke  in  the  Pathe- 
way  that  leadetli  to  Hoiiestie  and  Goodness. 
Written  to  a frende  of  his  by  Tiiomas 
Lupsete,  Londoner.”  Tliis  Treatise  is  ad- 
dressed “ To  my  Witliipol;”|l  contains  40 
leaves,  and  concludes  “ Fare  ye  well.  At 
Wore,^J  a place  'of  n\y  Lorde  Cardinal's 
(Woisey)  in  the  feast  of  Saynt  Bartholo- 
mew, 1529.”  Londini  in  redibus  Regii 
impressoris  (Berthelet)  anno  m.d.xxx. 
Cvm  privilegio.  12'".  (Ames  by  Herbert, 
}).  432.)  1534.  12 mo.  (White  Knights 

24SS.  18.i\  Lowndes,  Bil}liog.  Manual.) — 
1535.  1 2iuo.  (Ames,  p.  42G.) — 1540.  8vo. 
— 1544.  IGmo.  D.  4 in  eights.  (Lowndes.) 

2.  “ A Treatise  of  Cliarite  1 Joan.  5. 
Htec  est  enim  charitas  dei,  vt  precepta 
eius  seruemus."  No  author’s  name  ap- 
pears, but  it  is  inserted  among  his  works. 
Contains  4d  leaves,  tlie  last  blank,  “ Lon- 
dini, in  redi!>us — typis  impress.  Cvm  pri- 
vilegio ad  imprimendum  solum.  Anno 
M.D.xxix.”  iGmo.  (Ames,  p.  434.)  1546. 

8 VO. 


Thomas  Lupset, 


Newcourt,  Repert.  p.  414. 

t “ Thomas  Lupset,  aUondoner,  a lerned  yoong  man,  who  departed  this  life  the  six 
aud  tbirteth  yeare  of  his  age  about  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  L532.  He  wrote  sundrie 
vertuous  treatises.”  (Holin.'^iicd,  edit.  158. J,  p.  971.) 

X Dod,  Cluirch  Hist.  p.  220. 

§ Life  of  Erasmu.s,  p.  214. 

1!  One  Richard  Withipol  was  Vicar  of  Walthamstow,  Essex.  But  the  person  here 
addressed  is  styled  Edmonde,  and  appears  to  have  been  a pupil  to  the  author,  and  was 
now  come  to  age.  Perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  Richard. 

•[i  The  More  in  Hertfordshire. 

Gent.  M.vg.  Voe.  XLV.  R 
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3.  “A  Compendiovs  and  A very  Frute- 
fvl  Treatyse  teachynge  the  waye  of  Dy- 
enge  well,  writen  to  a frende,  by  thefiowre 
of  lerned  men  of  his  tyme  Tiiomas  Lup- 
sete,  Londoner,  late  deceased,  on  whose 
sowle  Jesu  haue  mercy/’  Contains  40 
leaves,  the  last  blank,  “ Loudini  ex  rcdi!>us 
regii  impressoris — cuui  privilegio— solum 
anno  m.d.xli/'  iimo.  or  Idino.  (Sir  M. 
M.  Sykes,  pt.  ii.  no.  300—  Ms-.)  (Lowndes, 
Ames,  p.  440.)  — 1531— 1540—151)0,  8vo. 

4.  “A  Sermon  of  Saint  Chrysostome, 
wherein  besyde  tliat  it  is  furnyssiied  with 
heuenly  wisedum  and  teachinge  lie  wonder- 
fully proueth,  that  no  man  is  hurted  but 
of  hyraselfe  : translated  into  Eaglyshe  by 
the  riowre  of  lerned  menne  in  l)is  tyme 
Thomas  Lupsette  Londoner,”  Contains 
D.  6 in  eights.  “ Londini,  in  officina— 
typis  impress.  Cum  priuilegio— solum 
M.D.xLii.”  The  cut  (Bertbelet’s)  sign 
on  the  back.  Small  oct.  (Ames,  p.  441.) 

5.  Sermon  of  St.  Cyprian  on  the  Mor- 
tality  of  Man. 

6.  Pious  Earl  of  IMirandula  his  Rules  of 
a Godly  Life. 

7.  The  Gathered  Councils  of  Isidore. 

These  three  last  were  printed  in  1560, 

with  the  name  of  Lupset  as  translator, 
and  Wood  includes  them  in  the  list  of  his 
works.  But  in  1.534,  “A  Sermon  of  Ci- 
prian  of  mortalitie  of  man  and  the  rules  of 
a Christian  iyfe  by  Ficus  t rle  of  Miran- 
dula  bothe  translated  into  ensflysslie  by 
Syr  Thomas  Elyot,”  was  })ublished  by 
Berthelet  (Ames,  p.  423),  and  again  in 
1539  (Bodleian  Catr.logiie).  Bishop  Tanner 
(Bibl.  Brit.)  is  inclined  to  tliink  they  are 
improperly  attributed  to  Lupset. 

8.  “ Workes,”  1515,  cont;uning  212 
leaves.  12mo.  (.Ames,  p.  4.50.)—“  Lou- 
dini, anno  m.d.xlvi’’  in  the  compart- 
ment, with  1534  on  the  sel.  212  leaves. 
“ ^ Londini,  in  oeiUbus— typis  impress. — 
Cum  privilegio — ^solum.  anno  m.o.vlvi.” 
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oct.  A copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
At  Sotheby’s,  in  1824,  one  sold  for  24^. 
(Ames,  Lowndes). 

9."“  Tho.  Lupsets  Workes.  Anno  domini 
M.D.Lx.”  D.  4 in  eights.  “ Imprinted 
in  Paules  churcheyearde,  at  the  sign  of  the 
swanne  ]>y  Jhon  Kynge.”  oct.  (Horne 
Tooke,  439,  IfR.  A copy  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian, and  another  iu  the  British  Museum 
(George  the  Third).  Contains,  1.  The 
Treatise  of  Charity  ; 2.  The  Exhortation  ; 
3.  Treatise  how  to  die ; 4.  Chrysostom’s 
Sermon  ; 5.  Cyprian’s  Sermon  ; 6.  Picus’ 
Rules;  7-  Coiiucels  of  Isidore.  (Maun- 
seli’s  Catalogue,  1595,  foL  p.  68.) 

Bale  (Cent.  9.  xi.  p.  708)  and  Pits 
(sub  an.  153-2,  p.  713)  enumerate  ae- 
verai  other  works  by  him,  but  I can 
jind-no  otlier  mention  of  them.  See 
Berkenhoiit  (Biog.  Lit.  1777,  4to.  p. 
118)  who  remarks  that  these  are  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  the  heads  of 
chajders. 

Tw(j  Letters  froiu  Lupset  to  Eras- 
mus, dated  “ Paris  e Coll.  Lombardi- 
orimi,  15  Sept.  1516,”  and  “ Londino, 
28  Jnn.”  s.  a.  and  one  to  Dr.  Botzemus 
dated  “ .Eaipotente  e iecto  27  Apr. 
1523,”  are  printed  in  “Des.  Erasmi 
Hot.  Opera  Omnia,”  1703,  fol.  tom.  3, 
pp.  1570,  1852  and  1702.  Epistolae, 
79,  459,  and  325.  Five  Letters  from 
Erasmus  to  Lu[)5et  are  also  printed  in 
the  same  work.  A Letter  from  Bu- 
deus  to  Lupset  without  date  is  printed 
at  the  beginning  of  Sir  Thomas  Alore’s 
Works,  e«lit.  1566,  fo!. 

Leland,  the  antitpuary,  has  cele- 
brated Lupset  thrice  In  his  “Encomia 
Trophoea,”  &c.  edit.  1589,  pp.  9,  11,  and 
37,  “ Collectanea,”  edit.  1770,  vol.  5, 
pp.  87,  89,  and  108. 

An  Old  Pauline. 


LOVE  FOR,  AND  THE  LOVERS  OF,  SHAKSPERE. 


IT  is  tl’G  boast  of  most  modern 
Gerinans  that  Shakspere  is  better  un- 
derstood and  more  reverentially  cared 
for  in  Germany  than  in  his  own  country. 
They  seem  to  think  that  he,  as  a ]')oet, 
is  in  much  tho  same  condition  as  those 
pro[»hets  who  -were  said  to  have  had 
tew  who  put  trust  in  them  in  their 
native  land,  ft  must  be  allowed  that 
Shakspere  has  been  nobly  translated 


by  Sclilegel  and  Tieck,  and  that  he  is 
representeil  on  the  German  stage  with 
rare  fidelity  to  the  poet’s  text.  Xor 
does  reverence  for  him  stop  here. 
There  are  few  German  towns,  at  least 
university  towns,  at  which  he  is  not 
the  favourite  author  at  reading  parties, 
where  the  dilfereiit  characters  are  al- 
lotted to  the  company,  and  each  per- 
son reads  aloud  the  character  for  which 
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he  has  been  cast.  Some  fourteen  years 
ago  Bonn  was  especially  famous  for 
these  pleasant  and  intellectual  parties. 
There  were  few  towns  in  which  the 
poet  was  more  highly  appreciated. 
This,  perhaps,  was  natural;  for  Schlegel 
was  then  a resident  there,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  poet  was  as  fervent 
and  as  catching  as  ever. 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  affec- 
tion for  the  poet  here  at  home. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it 
has  been  manifested  occasionally  in 
very  questionable  shapes.  There  is  no 
dramatic  writer  who  has  been  so  ruth- 
lessly mutilated,  in  order,  as  it  was 
supposed,  to  improve  him.  Of  these 
outrages  on  an  almost  sacred  text  I will 
proceed  to  name  a few  examples,  by 
way  of  illustration.  For  this  purpose 
I will  not  follow  a strictly  chronolo* 
gical  arrangement,  but  commence  with 
a piece  that  has  suffered  less  at  the 
hands  of  im])rovers  than  many  others, 
but  which  has  not  entirely  escaped 
the  mutilating  process  to  which  I have 
referred. 

All’s  Well  th  at  Ends  Well,  when 
revived  with  some,  but  not  important, 
alterations,  at  Orury  Lane,  in  the 
spring  of  174*2,  brought  misfortune 
to  the  actors.  Mrs.  WolUngton  was 
seized  with  sudden  illness  as  she  stood 
at  the  wing  ready  to  go  on,  in  Helena. 
Millward,  who  played  the  King,  was 
even  more  unfortunate.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  ill,  and  the  dress  given 
out  for  him  as  Kin;.|  was  either  too  thin 
for  the  boards  of  Drury  in  March,  or 
was  damp.  He  was  seized  with  a 
shivering  fit  when  wearing  it,  and 
soon  after  died.  Despite  the  solicitude 
of  Mrs.  Woffington,  Airs.  Ridout,  after 
playing  Diana  for  one  night,  is  said  to 
have  been  laid  up  for  some  time ; and 
Davis  asserts  that  IMrs.  Butler,  who 
was  playing  the  Countess  of  Rousillon, 
“ was  seized  with  a distemper  in  the 
progress  of  the  play.”  The  indispo- 
sitions of  the  ladies  were  only  tempo- 
rary ; but  “ All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well  ” could  hardly  have  been  uttered 
by  any  of  the  actors  who  played  in  the 
piece  on  the  first  night  of  its  revival 
in  1742. 

Kemble  produced  the  play,  with  al- 
terations of  his  own,  at  Drury  Lane, 
in  1794.  They  were  harmless,  save  in 
one  point,  in  which  he  materially  in- 
jured the  text.  In  the  4th  scene  of 


Shakspere' s third  act,  the  Countess 
says  ; — 

Wlien  haply  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone 

He  will  return,  and  hope  I may  that  she, 

Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 

Led  hither  by  pure  love. 

Kemble  absurdly,  in  the  second  line, 
substituted  he  for  /.  This  absurdity 
did  not  escape  Geneste,  for,  as  he  says  : 
“Bertram,  who  had  abandoned  his 
home  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  his  wife, 
could  not  hope  that  she  would  return.” 
Kemble  played  Bertram  ; a part  which 
was  performed  by  Charles  Kemble  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1811,  when  the 
piece  as  altered  by  doim  was  again 
revived.  The  revival  is  memorable 
for  the  fact  that  so  good  an  actor  as 
Fawcett  was  hissed  in  Parolles.  He 
declared  he  would  never  play  the  part 
again  ; but  was  induced  to  change  his 
mind  by  Charles  Kemble,  who  said 
that  the  secession  of  Fawcett  would 
knock  up  the  i^lay. 

Kemble  had  high  authority  for  treat- 
ing the  text  of  Shakspere  so  as  to  suit 
stage  arrangements,  rather  than  to 
manifest  respect  for  the  author. 

Early  in  17d9,  Capel  and  Garrick 
made  an  onslaught  against  Shakspere’s 
Antony  \nd  Cleopatrl.  They  re- 
<luced  the  number  of  characters,  altered 
tlie  names  ofothers, transposed  speeches, 
.and  altogether  seemed  to  take  delight 
in  creating  confusion.  In  spite  of  new 
scenery  and  dresses,  the  play  failed  i 
and  this  was  to  the  especial  chagrin 
of  Garrick,  who  tliought  to  witch 
the  world  with  “ the  Herculean  Ro- 
man.” 

John  Keni’Dlc  is  said  to  have  been 
the  concoctor  of  the  “ trash”  made  up 
from  Shakspere  and  Dryden,  and  acted 
as  “Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  1813.  Toung  was  the  An- 
tony, and  Mrs.  Fawcett  the  Cleopatra. 
Kemble  had  a very  just  idea  that  Mrs. 
Siddons  would  act  Cleopatra  superbly, 
and  had  often  invited  her  to  play  that 
character.  Her  reply  was,  that  she 
should  hate  herself  if  she  wore  to  act 
Cleopatra  as  she  knew  it  ought  to  be 
acted.  Wluit  distinguished  this  altera- 
tion was,  that  Kemble  put  into  it  no- 
thing of  his  own.  He  merely  dove- 
tailed Shakspere  and  Dryden  ; vamped 
speeches  from  one  with  speeches  from 
the  other;  welted  scenes  together,  and, 
in  fiict,  “ cobbled  ” the  affair.  It  did 
not  succeed,  as  Shakspere  s play  has 
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since  done,  when  acted  with  more 
regard  for  the  author. 

The  first,  and  probably  the  worst, 
alteration  of  the  Comeby  of  Errors, 
was  that  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1734,  under  the  title  of  “ See  if  you 
like  it ; or,  It  is  all  a Mistake.”  It  was 
called  “ a comedy  in  two  acts,”  and 
said  to  be  taken  from  Plautus  and 
Shakspere.  Hull  brought  out  another 
adaptation  at  Covent  Garden  in  1739, 
and  played  ^Egeon  in  it.  The  text  of 
Shakspere  was  more  respected  here, 
and  this  version  was  occasionally 
played  at  ‘Ghe  Garden”  for  several 
years.  It  was,  perhaps,  never  better 
played  than  in  1811,  when  Jones  and 
Brunton  were  better  representatives 
of  the  two  Antipholus’  than  Charles 
Kemble  and  Pope,  who  played  the 
characters  in  1808.  The  twoDroinios 
were  admirably  enacteel  by  Munden 
and  Blancliard ; but  the  former  was 
so  much  shorter  than  the  latter,  that  the 
idea  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other 
was  absurd.  In  1819,  under  Charles 
Kemble’s  nianagemcnt,  was  committed 
the  “literary  murder”  on  Shakspere 
of  turning  this  capital  comedy  i:ito  an 
opera.  The  criminal  was  Beynolds, 
who  hoped  that  his  additional  scenes 
would  be  readily  pardoned  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  the  songs.  It  is  as  if  a 
burglar  were  to  say,  “ Pardon  me  for 
breaking  into  your  house,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  bad  end  I 
have  in  view.”  As  an  opera,  the  cast 
was  excellent,  ]>ut  in  the  arrangement 
there  was  a continual  comic  violation 
of  times,  seasons,  probability,  grammar, 
geography,  natural  history,  and  com- 
mon sense.  In  18-24,  Miss  Ste})hens 
brought  out  (his  highly  ridiculous 
emendation  of  Shak.sj)ere  by  Beynolds 
for  lier  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
called  It  in  tiie  bills  Slutksprrc' s 
Comedy  of  Errors.”  Poor  Siiakspere  ! 

Not  the  least  sacrilegious  of  the  mu- 
tilators of  Shaksi)cre  was  Charles  John- 
son, who,  in  17‘23,  brought  out  Love 
in  a Forest  at  Drury  Lane,  as  an  Im- 
provement n]ioi\  Shakspere’s  As  You 
Like  It  ! The  mutilator  fearlessly 
challenged  the  judgment  of  tlie  au- 
dience in  a piece  from  which  l:e  had 
omitted  Touchstone  and  Audrey,  ACil- 
liam,  Corin  and  Phoebe.  IMuch  of  what 
one  actor  ought  to  say  is  given  to 
another.  Jatpic.3  robs  Benedick.  Bo- 
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salind  speaks  extracts  from  the  part 
of  Viola,  and  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
are  brought  from  the  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  to  figure  in  the  forest 
before  the  Duke ! The  confusion  is 
awful ; but  there  is  one  good  point.  In 
the  second  act,  the  speech  touching 
the  wounded  stag  used  to  be  spoken 
by  the  first  lord ; .Johnson  properly  gave 
it  to  Jaques,  and  with  him  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  The  original  play 
was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  in  1740, 
when  it  was  acted  lor  the  first  time 
since  the  Beformation.  IMrs.  Prit- 
chard was  the  Bosalind,  and  Quin 
played  Jaques.  Bosalind  was  the  least 
effective  of  the  characters  played  by 
Mrs.  Siddons.  She  dressed  the  part 
so  absurdly  as  to  excite  very  general 
ridicule.  In  this  character  she  was  as 
completely  extinguiahod  by  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, as  John  Kemble  was  in  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  by  Kean,  or  Jenny  Lind 
in  Norma  by  Diva  Grisi. 

In  1682  Tate  fancied  there  was 
something  in  the  times  like  those  de- 
picted in  the  days  of  Coriolaxus,  and 
to  make  the  parallel  more  striking,  he 
pulled  Shakspere’s  play  to  pieces,  and, 
out  of  the  fragments  built  up  his  own 
“ Ingratitinle  of  a Commonwealth.” 
Nahum  altered  all  for  the  worse,  and 
wrote  a new  fifth  act  which  was  still 
worse  than  the  mere  verbal  or  scenic 
alterations.  The  impudence  of  the  de- 
stroyer was  illustrated  by  his  cool 
assurance  in  the  prologue,  that 

Ife  only  veunu-e->  to  make  aoid  iVom  oiv, 

Aii'l  tarn  ti>  moiioy  what  lay  dead  before. 

As  if  Tate  had  not  done  enough, 
Dennis,  in  1719,  altered  Coriolanus  lor 
political  reasons,  and  brought  it  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  and  his  sovereign.  He  called 
it  “The  Invader  of  his  Country,  or 
Fatal  Besentment,”  and  perhaps 
timught  to  frighten  the  Pretender  by 
it.  The  failure  was  complete,  although 
Booth  played  the  princi}yal  character. 
Dennis  spedt  Titus  Lartius  with  a g-, 
making  him  Lai  gius  ! 

J'hen  came  Jamie  Thomson’s  version 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1749,  with  (duin 
for  the  hero.  The  public  of  Thomson’s 
days  had  no  great  reverence  for  Shak- 
sperc,  but  they  cared  less  for  .Tamie’s 
“ Caius  JIarius,”  conceived  in  Kew 
Lane.  The  drama  is  worth  reading,  if 
it  be  only  to  sec  how  very  civil  and  col- 
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loqiiial  the  hot  leader  of  the  Volscians 
could  be  made  by  a Scotish  poet, 
whose  mind  was  innocent  of  classical 
perceptions  of  beauty.  In  Sliakspere’s 
tragedy  we  have  the  annals  of  a life 
put  into  action.  In  Thomson’s  we  have 
a single  incident  diluted  into  five  acts. 
The  secession  from  Eome,  with  its 
consequence,  forms  the  entire  staple  of 
a play  which  ends  with  a tag  of  troll- 
ing rhymes,  which  are  about  as  natural, 
and  not  half  so  amusing,  as  if  the  grave 
speaker  of  them  had  danced  a horn- 
pipe in  his  cothurni. 

In  1754  Sheridan,  tlie  actor,  pro- 
duced an  amalgamated  version  of 
Shakspere,  Thomson,  and  a trifie  from 
Dennis.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 
bard  in  his  grave  alter  his  curse  from 
the  man  who  might  disturb  his  bones 
to  the  man  who  dared  to  re-arrange 
his  pieces. 

In  1789  John  Kemble,  who  really 
had  that  sort  of  regard  for  Shakspere 
which  those  people  luive  for  the  pic- 
turesque who  tear  ivy  away  from  a 
church  tower  in  order  to  v/hitcwash 
its  walls,  produced  his  alteration  of 
previous  alterations,  at  Drury  Lane. 
The  result  was  a mixture  of  Thomson 
and  Shakspere,  with  five  of  the  best 
scenes  of  the  latter  omitted,  and  what 
was  judicious  in  the  former  spoiled. 
Thomson  places  Coriolanus  “ upon  the 
sacred  hearth,  beneath  the  dread  pro- 
tection of  the  Lares.”  Kemble  lets 
the  great  Homan  allude  to  the  hearth, 
but  puts  him  “ beneath  the  statue  of 
the  miglity  INIars.”  Geneste,  in  no- 
ticing this  reading,  asks  if  Kemble 
supposed  that  Tullius  had  a statue  of 
INIars  in  his  chimney  corner  ! Let  me 
add,  that  Coriolanus  was  the  finest  of 
Kemble’s  characters,  and  the  wmrst  of 
Cooke’s  and  Kean’s.  George  Fri'de- 
rick  never  played  it  but  once  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  was  lor  liaymond’s  be- 
nefit at  Drury  Lane  in  iS()4.  Kemble 
said  that  he  himself  ne\  er  [dayed  Co- 
riolanus so  much  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion as  at  Bath  in  1817. 

In  January,  1820,  the  Drurv  Lane 
managers  “restored  the  text  of  Shak- 
spere, with  omissions  only,”  and  brought 
Kean  out  in  a part  for  which  ho  was 
totally  disqualified  by  hi.^  stature,  but 
which  had  its  ])]-illiant  points  never- 
theless. The  true  restoration  of  Shak- 
spere’s  Coriolanus  ^vas  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  Macready's  management 


appeased  manes  restless  since  that 
night  in  1680  when  Otway,  at  Dorset 
Gardens,  turned  Coriolanus  andilomeo 
and  Juliet  into  one  play,  and  called  it 
Caius  Marius ! What  is  extraordi- 
nary is,  that  this  play  was  a stock-piece 
for  half  a century. 

Cymbelixe  was  revived  by  Theo- 
philus  Cibber  in  1744.  Garrick  altered 
it,  but  not  materially,  in  1761.  Ko 
further  injury  was  done  to  Shakspere 
till  Kemble  produced  his  edition  of  the 
play  at  Covent  Garrlen  in  1 806.  Kemble 
convicted  Shakspere  of  ignorance  by 
re-christening  several  of  the  characters. 
He  no  doubt  thought  the  poet  a very 
careless,  and  himself  a very  clever, 
fellow.  The  old  nomenclature  was 
restored  at  Drury  Lane  in  1829. 

Brooke’s  Cymbeline,  whatever  he 
thought  of  it  himself,  is  inferior  to 
Shakspere’s.  The  earlier  Cymbeline  by 
D’Llrfey  (1682)  is  worse  than  Brooke’s. 
D’L'rley  talks  therein  of  packet-boats, 
clergymen’s  'laughters,  city  dames,  and 
“salacious  Puritans.”  This  is  even 
worse  than  Hawkins’s  version  (1759), 
in  which  lie  makes  the  youth  brought 
up  in  a cave,  talk  lluently  of  my- 
thology and  the  poets,  as  though  ho 
were  as  skilled  as  the  Oxford  Professor 
of  Poetry  who  had  made  him  talk  so 
inconsistently ! 

At  the  end  of  1772  Garrick  pro- 
duced his  alteration  of  II  vmlet.  xVs  it 
was  never  publislied,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  linw  far  he  -was  authorised  in  his 
re-division  of  the  acts  of  the  play.  It 
was  not  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
tragedy  that  he  ventured  to  alter  the 
language.  He  tlien  made  Laertes 
sometiiingmoreof  an  honest  gentleman, 
and  not  a plotter  with  the  king  against 
the  life  of  Hamlet.  The  dcticacy  of 
David  was  shewn  L)y  his  leaving  the 
audience  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of 
Ophelia,  and  by  his  not  permitting  the 
([uceu  to  be  poisoned  on  the  stage,  but 
causing  her  to  bo  carried  oif  gingerly 
in  a lit  of  incipient  insanity,  Tiie 
Gravediggers  were  cut  out,  as  low,  and 
Osric  erased,  as  farcical.  The  other 
alterations  were  more  worthy  of  Ducis 
than  of  David;  but  as  Talma  in  lhe 
Hamlet  ol'  Ducis.  so  Garrick  in  his 
own  edition  of  tlio  Dane,  gave  infinite 
delight  to  his  hearers.  After  all,  the 
alterations  of  Garrick  are  not  <[uite  so 
audacious  as  the  new  fifth  act  supplied 
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to  Shakspere’s  tragedy  by  such  a very 
Sbaksperian  gentleman  as  Monsieur 
Dumas  ! 

The  critics  were  less  pleased  than 
the  mere  play-goer  at  the  way  in  which 
Garrick  had  treated  Shakspere  in  this 
piece.  They  accused  all  actors  of 
ignorance.  They  instanced  how  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  on  account  of 
the  defective  training  of  most  of  them, 
and  they  alluded  unmistakeably  to 
young  Powell  and  ^Irs.  Pritchard,  the 
first  of  whom  had  come  from  trade, 
and  the  latter  was  not,  originally,  much 
higher  in  the  social  scale. 

The  ignorance  of  actors  may  inca- 
pacitate them  from  being  critics,  but 
it  hardly  disables  them  as  actors. 
Rachel  plays  Phedra  none  the  less 
sublimely  for  knowing  no  more  of  the 
history  of  the  heroine  and  her  times 
than  she  does  of  logarithms. 

Garrick  was  less  culpable  than 
Dumas  or  Duels;  but  Tate  Wilkinson, 
in  his  alteration  of  Hamlet,  was  more 
guilty  than  either.  Like  Colley  Cibber, 
he  introduced  speeches  from  other 
plays,  but  he  did  not  do  this  with  the 
judiciousness  of  Colley.  Fancy  the 
King  in  Ilamlct  dying  with  the  words 
in  his  mouth  which  Shakspere  has 
given  to  Cardinal  Beaufort! 

I remember,  when  Talma  used  to 
play  with  the  tall  Mademoiselle  Du- 
chesnois,  the  seat  of  his  chair  was 
slantingly  raised  to  make  his  height 
more  equal  with  the  lady’s.  Garrick, 
too,  had  his  chair-trick  in  Hamlet. 
When  the  ghost  appeared  in  the  scene 
between  Hamlet  and  his  mother,  Gar- 
rick used  always  to  overturn  his  chair. 
The  latter  was  diflcrently  constructed 
from  that  used  by  the  < ^ucen.  The  fi'ct 
were  tapered,  and  placed  so  much  under 
the  seat  that  it  fell  with  a touch. 

The  best  emendation  1 know  of  the 
common  “business”  (as  the  stage  cant 
has  it)  of  Hamlet,  is  that  followed  by 
some  German  tlieatres,  and  lirst  sug- 
gested by  Goethe  in  his  Wilhelm 
iMeister.  When  our  Hamlet  used  to 
compare  his  father's  picture  with  his 
uncle’s,  he  was  wont  to  look  at  two 
portraits  hanging  from  his  own  neck. 
Sometimes,  and  more  judiciously,  the 
Queen  wore  one  and  her  son  the  other. 
In  Germany  the  two  portraits  arc  the 
life-size  adornment  of  one  room,  and 
to  these  Hamlet  points  as  he  makes  the 
contrast  between  the  two  monarebs. 


[Feb. 

There  was  less  an  outrage  than  a 
joke  on  Shakspere  when  Tklrs.  Siddons 
played  the  part  of  Hamlet.  This  was 
in  the  version  partly  altered  by  Lee  and 
partly  by  Garrick.  This  was  a rather 
favourite  part  with  IMrs.  Siddons  in  the 
country.  Garrick’s  alteration  of  Shak- 
spere’s Hamlet  was  never  played  in 
London  after  the  year  1780,  when  Ban- 
nister, jun.  produced  for  his  benefit  the 
play  as  originally  written.  Since  then 
it  has  been  represented  with  merely 
necessary  omissions. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  rather 
abridged  than  altered,  and  the  abridg- 
ment has  kept  the  stage,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Webster’s  reproduction  of  the  ori- 
ginal play.  Wdien  impetuous  Wood- 
ward and  the  not  less  impetuous  Clive, 
who  hated  one  another,  played  the  prin- 
cipal parts  in  the  “ farce,”  he  was  so 
carried  away  by  the  cunning  of  the 
scene,— or  something  worse, — that  he 
upset  Kitty,  and  ran  a fork  into  her 
hand.  But  for  the  latter  accident  her 
ten  nails  would  have  been  scored  on 
the  face  of  Petruchio. 

In  the  same  year,  Garrick  brought 
out  The  Tempest  as  an  opera,  with 
Beard  for  his  Prospero.  Dryden’s  ad- 
ditions were  only  partially  adopted, 
but  Garrick  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Hippolito  and  Dorinda.  Garric’s 
was  too  much  ashamed  of  his  produc- 
tion to  acknowdedge  the  hand  he  had 
in  it;  but  nobody  doubts  his  having 
made  the  changes  in  ([uestioii.  He 
even  revived  Dryden’s  opera  of  The 
Tempest,  which  is  more  absurd  than 
his  own.  Murphy  rightly  conjectures 
that  David  would  have  rendered  more 
lionour  to  Shakspere  had  he  played 
Prospero  himself,  rather  than  permitted 
it  to  be  sung  by  Beard.  But  Theophiliis 
Cibber  is  by  far  the  most  indignant  of 
the  censurers  of  Garrick.  Writing  in 
1756,  ho  remarks  that,  “AV'ere  Shak- 
spere’s ghost  to  rise,  would  he  not 
frown  in  indignation  on  this  pilfering 
pedlar  in  poetry,  who  thus  shamefully 
mangles,  mutilates,  and  emasculates 
his  (Shakspere’s)  plays  ? The  iMid- 
sumraer  Night’s  Dream  has  been 
minced  and  fricasseed  into  a thing 
called  the  Fairies  ; the  Winter’s  Tale 
mammocked  into  a droll ; and  the  Tem- 
pest castrated  into  an  opera.  . . . Yet 
this  sly  prince  would  insinuate  all  this 
ill  usage  of  the  bard  is  owing,  forsooth, 
to  his  love  of  him  ! Much  such  a mock 
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proof  of  liis  tender  regard  as  the  cob- 
bler’s drubbing  his  wife.  . . . No  wonder 
Shakspere’s  name  is  insulted  by  fo- 
reigners, wdiile  he  is  tamely  sulfered 
to  be  thus  maltreated  at  home.” 

The  way  in  which  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  has  been  treated  presents,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  outrage  on  Shak- 
spere. This  was  done  by  Granville 
(Lord  Lansdowne),  in  his  “ Jaw  of 
Venice.”  The  imlividiial  in  <iuestion 
makes  the  elegant  Portia  express  her 
horror  of  marrying  a Dutchman,  as 
she  should  then  become  La  Signora 
Gutts  ! oh  hideous!  what  a sound 
will  that  be  in  the  mouth  of  an  Ita- 
lian !”  Doggett,  the  great  comic  actor, 
but  not  a buffoon,  was  the  favourite 
Shylockof  his  day;  Macklin, however, 
caused  Doggett  and  his  imitators  to  be 
forgotten. 

Macklin  deservedly  enjoys  the  re- 
putation of  having  restored  Shylock 
to  the  stage.  He  revived  ihe  5Ierchant 
of  Venice,  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1741,  in 
opposition  to  the  Jew  of  Venice — the 
wretched  “ emendation  ” of  Shakspere 
by  Lansdowne.  The  whole  company 
at  Drury  was  in  a sort  of  agony  at  the 
boldness  of  IMacklin,  who  resolved  to 
play  Shakspere's  piece  unmutilated! 
Quin  told  him  he  would  be  hissed  off 
the  stage.  The  agony  would  have  been 
still  greater  if  the  actors  Iiad  had  the 
least  idea  that  Macklin  had  resolved 
to  play  Shylock,  not  as  .i  Ci)mic  part, 
as  Doggett  and  others  had  played  it, 
but  as  a serious  character.  At  re- 
hearsal he  simply  repeated  his  text, 
and  his  own  heart  almost  failed  him 
when  the  night  came,  for  the  audience 
received  him  coolly.  The  speech,  how- 
ever, descriptive  of  Shylock’s  hatred 
of  Antonio,  electrified  the  house,  and, 
as  Kean  said  of  his  own  Shylock,  when 
he  made  his  first  appearance  J Drury 
Lane,  the  “pit  rose  at  bin.,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Jew  as  Shaksj>ere  had 
depicted  him., 

Garrick  laid  his  hands  on  The  Win- 
ter’s Tale  in  1746,  made  a comedy  of 
it,  and  added  to  it  the  second  name  of 
“ or,  Florizel  and  Perdita.”  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  he  brought  out,  on 


the  same  night,  his  alteration  of  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  It  was  entitled 
the  “Farce  of  Catherine  and  Pciru- 
chio.”  The  public  approved  the  ab- 
surd changes  made  by  “ Poscius.”  The 
pieces  were  played  together  a dozen 
times  at  least.  Garrick  cut  out  the 
first  three  acts  of  the  first-named  piece, 
and  yet  he  had  the  assurance  to  con- 
clude his  introductory  prologue  with 
the  words, 

■ lis  iiiy  L-hit-i  vsuli,  >iiy  j'^3'.  '-rj  ‘"'’iily  plan, 

To  no  ilrop  of  ihat  Imnn  i-tal  man. 

Garrick  correctc<I  vSliakspere’s  geo- 
graphy, by  erasing  Bohemia  as  a mari- 
time country,  and  altering  it  to  By- 
thinia.  lie  also  supplied  a nearly  new 
scene  for  the  entry  of  Leontes  ship- 
wrecked. The  whole  of  the  Garrick 
changes  have  been  styled  “ flat  and 
dull,”  and  declared  to  be  as  near  to 
Shakspere  as  the  mimicry  of  Fal- 
staiFs  page  refiecteil  his  master.  The 
“namby  pamby”  previuleJ.  Hermioue 
is  made  to  say, 

ify  lord,  my  kii w ! tlirit-  s Jii.'a.’U’'’  in  thofe  immes ! 
Mifh'iihanii; 

And  Florizel  savs,  sheepishly,  to  Per- 
dita, 

My  le  thy  suhj-jrts, 

Au.l  harmlc'S  as  tiiy  sheep. 

The  change  of  Autob/ciis  into  Auto- 
l/cus  was  of  no  importance  in  English. 
Our  dramatists,  hofvever,  have  been 
very  loos"  'a  their  ([uantities.  Addison 
laughed  „ the  Professors  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  for  i [noting  the  Fathers  in  false 
Latin.  Did  ho  omit  the  name  of  Shak- 
spere from  his  list  of  English  poets 
because  of  the  famous  false  quantity 
in  Hyperion?  This  can  hardly  have 
been  the  case,  for  he  patronised 
Hughes,  — and  heavy  Hughes,  in  his 
Siege  of  Damascus,  has  Emnenes  with 
the  penultimate  long,  and  Heraclius 
with  the  penultimate  short ! 

These  examples  will  suffice  for  the 
present.  At  a future  opportunity,  I 
will  notice  the  oifences  of  the  “ im- 
provers ” as  exhibited  in  the  historical 
plays  illustrative  of  English  history. 

.1.  Doran. 
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The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (Longmans.)  1855. 


THESE  long  - expected  volumes 
justify  tlio  delay  which  lias  occurred 
in  their  publication.  The  voluminous 
reading  which  they  attest,  the  care 
with  wliicli  they  bring  out  the  views 
of  opposite  parties,  the  amount  of 
original  research  which  lias  gone  to 
the  collection  of  the  facts,  and  the 
obvious  pains  bestowed  on  their  dis- 
play an(l  arrangement,  evidence  a 
degree  of  labour  which  renders  hur- 
ried or  even  speedy  publication  im- 
possible. Gentlemen  who  write  for 
the  hour  may  dash  olF  their  plea- 
sant compilations  with  astonishing  fa- 
cility; but  works  like  this,  ■which, 
although  far  from  faultless,  is  in 
many  respects  most  admirable-works 
•which  aim  at  instructing  and  do- 
lio-htino:  whole  i>encratioiis  and  many 
generations— at  niiiuencmg  tlieir  opi- 
nions and  guiding  their  conduct,— 
cannot  be  struck  off’  in  a heat.  fSiich 
works  must  be  the  result  of  long  ela- 
boration and  of  accuniiilaied  and  pa- 
tient toil.  Tlie  vivid  pictuiais  in  the 
volumes  before  us  have  evidently  been 
touched  and  re-tou<-hed,  and  worked 
u})  and  altered,  sometimes  hc!ghtene<l 
and  sumollmcs  sol’tened,  with  the  feel- 
ing and  love  of  an  artist ; wluist  every 
character  has  lieen  studied,  and  every 
spot  of  note  has  been  vi.iited,  ami  its 
features  observed  and  registered,  and 
ultimately  descrilied,  iVom  personal 
inspection. 

JJut  something  more  ihaii  even  the 
highest  care  and  pains  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  a really  excellent 
historical  woi’k.  Some  of  the  heaviest 
books  in  our  literature— books  which 
no  human  being  ever  did  or  could 
read  — have  proceeded  from  writers 
^vilose  research  and  care  are  ump.ies- 
tionable.  The  union  of  the  faculty 
which  leads  men  [)atieiUly  to  in- 
([ulis',  with  the  totally  distinct  faculty 
which  *mables  tlicm  vividly  to  dc- 
scrib.-,  can  alone  })roduce  works  of  the 
highest  interest  and  there.'oro  of  the 
highest  value.  This  union  is  found  in 
perfection  in  Mr.  IMacauIay.  As  a 
hunter  after  facts,  ho  is  niiglity  as 


Nimrod ; and  he  can  describe  what  he 
discovers  in  a manner  so  attractive  as 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  most  care- 
less, and  to  allure  the  superficial  from 
the  last  new  novel. 

The  faults  of  these  volumes  are  those 
of  their  predecessors— too  great  elabo- 
ratioii~too  many  words~too  much 
striving  after  effect— too  little  confi- 
dence in  the  memory  of  the  reader. 
The  pictures  are  overdone.  The  mi- 
nuteness is  that  of  the  })re-Rnphaeiite. 
Of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  work 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  it 
is  palpably  and  thoroughly  Wiiliamite. 
Tfe  are  not  disposed  to  complain  of 
this.  Absolute  impartiality  is  scarcely 
attainable  by  human  nature.  Every 
iustorian  has  his  bias,  ami  every  party 
its  historian.  The  Tory  Ilume,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Lingard,  the  anti- 
Stuart  Oldmixoii,  the  high -church 
Carte,-— these,  ami  all  the  rest,  have 
opinions  and  biases  whi(.*li  iniluence 
their  judgments  and  guide  their  pens, 
ft  is  well  for  tlie  admirers  of  king 
’William  ticat  they  possess  such  a writer 
as  Mr.  Macaulay  to  give  their  version 
and  expic.iu  their  vio.ws.  The  Revo- 
lution of  ld-S8,  the  diversioii  of  the'" 
succession,  and  the  cstablisiiment  of 
parliamentary  government,  were  works 
of  the  Whigs.  It  is  right  and  just- 
ami  indeed  it  is  the  boiiiulen  duty  of 
every  Englishman  — to  listen  atten- 
tively to  every  explariatiou  of  those 
great  incidents.  It  is  a pleasure  to  do 
so,  when  the  explanation  comes  from 
a diligent  student  and  a fearless  stater 
of  facts;  ''.ad,  if  sumc  occasional  doubts 
should  now  and  then  be  inspired  by 
the  palpable  and  irrepressible  parti- 
sanship of  the  writer,  the  only  effect 
should  be  to  lead  us  to  further  inquiry. 
Some  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  judgments  are 
not  unlikely  to  be  reversed;  but,  after 
all  allowances  are  made,  h-is  work  will 
be  admitted  by  persons  of  candour  to 
be  a noble  cxam[)ie  of  authorship,  a 
tj'iuinphant  vindication  of  the  necessity 
of  the  Revolution,  and  a demonstra- 
tion of  the  justice  of  the  principles  on 
v/liich  it  proceetled. 
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The  present  volumes  take  up  the 
story  at  the  moment  when  the  new 
dynasty  had  been  placed  on  the  throne. 

The  Revolution  had  been  accomplished. 
The  decrees  of  the  Convention  were  every 
where  received  with  submission.  London, 
true  during  fifty  eventful  years  to  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom  and  of  the  reformed 
religion,  was  foremost  in  professing  loyalty 
to  the  new  Sovereign.  Garter  King  at 
Arms,  after  making  proclamation  under 
the  windows  of  Whitehall,  rode  in  state 
along  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar.  He  w'as 
followed  by  the  maces  of  the  two  Houses, 
by  the  two  Speakers,  Halifax  and  Powle, 
and  by  a long  train  of  coaches  filled  with 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  magistrates 
of  the  City  threw  open  their  gates  and 
joined  the  procession.  Four  regiments 
of  militia  lined  the  way  up  Ludgate  Hill, 
round  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  along 
Cheapside.  The  streets,  the  balconies, 
and  the  very  housetops,  were  crowded 
with  gazers.  All  the  steeples  from  the 
Abbey  to  the  Towmr  sent  forth  a joyous 
din.  The  proclamation  was  repeated,  with 
sound  of  trumpet,  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  evening  every  window  from 
Whitechapel  to  Piccadilly  was  lighted  up. 
The  state  rooms  of  the  palace  were  thrown 
open,  and  were  filled  by  a gorgeous  com- 
pany of  courtiers  desirous  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Whigs 
assembled  there,  Hushed  with  victory  and 
prosperity.  There  were  among  them  some 
who  might  be  pardoned  if  a vindictive 
feeling  mingled  with  their  joy.  The  most 
deeply  injured  of  all  who  had  survived  the 
evil  times  was  absent.  Lady  Russell, 
while  her  friends  were  crowding  the  gal- 
leries of  Whitehall,  remained  in  her  re- 
treat, thinking  of  one  who,  if  he  had  been 
still  living,  would  have  held  no  undistin- 
guished place  in  the  ceremonies  of  that 
great  day.  But  her  daughter,  who  had  a 
few  months  before  become  the  wife  of 
Lord  Cavendish,  was  presented  to  the 
royal  pair  by  his  mother  the  Countess  of 
Devonshire.  A letter  is  still  extant  in 
which  the  young  lady  described  with  great 
vivacity  the  roar  of  the  populace,  the 
blaze  in  the  streets,  the  throng  in  the  pre- 
sence chamber,  the  beauty  of  Mary,  and 
the  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened 
the  harsh  features  of  William.  But  the 
most  interesting  passage  is  that  in  which 
the  orphan  girl  avowed  the  stern  delight 
with  which  she  had  witnessed  the  tardy 
punishment  of  her  father’s  murderer. 

From  the  consideration  of  these 
brilliant  externals,  wo  are  taken  into 
the  interior  of  the  palace.  We  are 
shown  that  the  successful  prince,  who 
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was  regarded  by  superficial  observers 
as  one  of  the  most  enviable  of  human 
beings,  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
anxious  and  unhappy.  The  clergy  had 
no  sooner  escaped  the  difficulties  which 
threatened  them  under  James  II.  than 
they  began  to  repine  that  their  safety 
had  been  bought  at  the  sacrifice  of 
their  distinguishing  tenet  of  non-re- 
sistance. The  soldiers  felt  themselves 
degraded  by  the  success  of  an  invader 
who  came  supported  by  foreign  troops. 
“ Black  coats  and  red  coats,”  said  a 
vehement  Whig  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, “ arc  the  curses  of  the  nation.” 
(iii.  5.)  And  William  himself  became 
unpopular  as  soon  as  the  dangers 
which  had  brought  him  to  England  had 
been  surmounted.  His  manners — to 
the  last  those  of  “ a foreigner  in  speech, 
tastes,  and  habits” — were  contrasted 
with  those  of  Charles  II.  whose  easy 
bow,  good  stories,  style  of  dancing,  and 
playing  tennis,  with  tiie  sound  of  his 
cordial  laugh,  were  familiar  to  all 
London. 

One  day  he  was  seen  among  the  elms  of 
Saint  James's  Park  chatting  with  Dryden 
about  poetry.  Another  day  his  arm  was 
on  Tom  Durfey’s  shoulder  ; and  his  ma- 
jesty was  taking  a second,  while  his  com- 
panion sang  “ Phillida,  Phillada,”  or  “ To 
horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to 
horse.”  James,  with  much  less  vivacity 
and  good  nature,  was  accessible,  and,  to 
people  who  did  not  cross  him,  civil.  But 
of  this  sociableness  William  was  entirely 
destitute.  He  seldom  came  forth  from 
his  closet;  and,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
public  rooms,  he  stood  among  the  crowd 
of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stern  and  abstracted, 
making  no  jest  and  smiling  at  none.  His 
freezing  look,  his  silence,  the  dry  and  con- 
cise answers  which  he  uttered  when  he 
could  keep  silence  no  longer,  disgusted 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by 
their  royal  masters,  called  Jack  or  Harry, 
congratulated  about  race-cups  or  rallied 
about  actresses.  The  women  missed  the 
homage  due  to  their  sex.  They  observed 
that  the  king  spoke  in  a somewhat  impe- 
rious tone  even  to  the  wife  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much,  and  whom  he  sincerely 
loved  and  esteemed.  They  were  amused 
and  shocked  to  see  him,  when  the  Princess 
Anne  dined  with  him,  and  when  the  first 
green  peas  of  the  year  were  put  on  the 
table,  devour  the  whole  dish  without  of- 
fering a spoonful  to  her  Royal  Highness  ; 
and  they  pronounced  tliat  this  great  soldier 
and  politician  was  no  better  than  a Low 
Dutch  bear. 
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Mary  did  her  best  to  supply  the  de- 
fects of  her  husband.  “ She  was  Eng- 
lish by  birth  and  English  also  in  her 
tastes  and  feelings.  Her  face  was  hand- 
some, her  port  majestic,  her  temper 
sweet  and  lively,  her  manners  alfable 
and  graceful.”  In  understanding  she 
was  quick,  in  conversation  lively, 
interested  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  lite- 
rature, of  stainless  purity  in  life  and 
manners,  munificent  in  charity  without 
being  ostentatious,  and  a determined 
discourager  of  slander.  Mary  em- 
ployed all  the  influence  which  she 
derived  from  her  many  pleasing  (qua- 
lities to  gain  the  hearts  of  the  people  far 
her  husband,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  or 
nearly  so.  The  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  metropolis. 
Kensington  then  out  of  town,  and 
Hampton  Court  then  fiir  from  London, 
ill  repaid  the  Londoners  for  the  aban- 
donment of  Whitehall,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  season.  The  people  who 
had  seen  Charles  11.  squander  thou- 
sands on  residences  and  establishments 
for  his  mistresses  complained  of  the 
expense  of  the  new  buildings,  and  one 
of  the  king's  ministers  hinted  that  the 
services  of  the  Londoners  to  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution  deserved  a better 
return  from  a Revolution  king.  “Do 
you  wish  to  see  me  dead  ?”  was  Wil- 
liam’s pettish  reply. 

The  coronation  of  the  new  sovereigns, 
the  liououra  by  which  William  sought  to 
attach  to  his  government  the  leaders  of 
all  parties  in  the  state,  and  the  promotion 
of  Burnet  to  the  bishoprick  of  Salis- 
bury, are  all  fully  dwelt  upon.  The 
causes  which  secured  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Toleration  and  the  failure 
of  the  Comprehension  Bill  are  de- 
veloped with  fairness  and  moderation. 

e are  then  directed  to  the  state  of 
things  abroad.  Whilst  William  was 
gaining  a throne,  Louis  was  commit- 
ting one  of  those  acts  of  atrocity  by 
which  his  reign  stands  pre-eminently 
stigmatised.  The  devastation  of  the 
palatinate — a country  endeared  to  the 
English  people  by  long-cherished  re- 
collections of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia — 
aroused  the  national  hatred,  and  ren- 
dered it  an  easy  task  to  unite  Great 
Britain  in  the  great  league  through 
which  it  was  William’s  object  to  curb 
the  power  of  then  encroaching  and 
domineering  France. 

But,  ere  attention  could  be  given  to 


foreign  politics,  the  sister  kingdoms,  and 
Ireland  first  of  all,  urgently  demanded 
William’s  instant  care.  Ireland  had 
been  in  fact  wrested  from  England  by 
the  policy  of  James  11.  All  power  had 
been  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  it  was  so  exer- 
cised that  flight  or  contest  was  the 
only  resource  for  the  Protestants,  plun- 
dered and  tyrannised  over  by  the  wild 
exasperated  Irishry.  To  secure  the 
dominion  of  Ireland  for  James  as  a 
separate  kingdom  apart  from  England 
was  the  object  of  Tyrconnel  and  the 
Celtic  inhabitants.  With  that  view  the 
exiled  king  was  invited  to  quit  St. 
Germain’s  ami  take  up  his  residence 
in  Dublin.  In  the  meantime  one  or 
two  Protestant  communities  put  them- 
selves into  an  attitude  of  defence.  Ken- 
mare,  the  history  of  which  is  admirably 
detailed  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  took  its 
government  into  its  own  hands  ; so  did 
Enniskillen ; and  at  Londonderry,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishop 
and  the  treachery  of  the  governor, 
the  walls  were  repaired,  the  gates  were 
closed,  and  preparations  were  made 
’oy  the  townspcoq:)le  for  a resolute 
defence.  Mr.  iJacaulay’s  account  of 
James’s  reception  in  Ireland  and  his 
progress  to  Di’.blin  shetvs  the  way  in 
wdiich  the  skilful  historian  may  from 
the  dull  desq)atclies  of  diplomatic  agents 
gather  facts  which  are  invaluable,  and 
string  them  together  in  a way  which 
makes  the  scene  live  before  the  reader’s 
eye. 

The  first  qiart  of  the  journey  was  through 
wild  highlands,  where  it  was  not  strange 
that  there  should  be  few  traces  of  art  and 
industry.  But,  from  Kilkenny  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin,  the  path  of  the  travellers 
lay  over  gently  undulating  ground  rich 
with  natural  verdure.  That  fertile  district 
should  have  been  covered  with  fiocks  and 
herds,  orchards  and  cornfields  : but  it  was 
an  untilled  and  unqwoqded  desert.  Even 
in  the  towns  the  artisans  were  very  few. 
Manufactured  articles  were  hardly  to  be 
found,  and  if  found  could  be  procured 
only  at  immense  prices.  The  truth  was, 
that  most  of  the  English  inhabitants  had 
fled,  and  that  art,  industry,  and  capital 
had  fled  with  them. 

James  received  on  his  progress  nu- 
rat  rous  marks  of  the  goodwill  of  the  pea- 
santry; but  marks  such  as,  to  men  bred 
in  the  courts  of  France  and  England,  had 
an  uncouth  and  ominous  appearance. 
Though  very  few  labourers  were  seen  at 
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work  in  the  fields,  the  road  was  lined  by 
Rapparees  armed  with  skeans,  stakes,  and 
half-pikes,  who  crowded  to  look  upon  the 
deliverer  of  their  race.  The  highway  along 
which  he  travelled  presented  the  aspect  of 
a street  in  which  a fair  is  held.  Pipers 
came  forth  to  play  before  him  in  a style 
which  was  not  exactly  that  of  the  French 
opera  ; and  the  villagers  danced  wildly  to 
the  music.  Long  frieze  mantles,  re- 
sembling those  which  Spenser  had,  a cen- 
tury before,  described  as  meet  beds  for 
rebels  and  apt  cloaks  for  thieves,  were 
spread  along  the  path  which  the  cavalcade 
was  to  tread  ; and  garlands,  in  which  cab- 
bage-stalks supplied  the  place  of  laurels, 
were  oflfered  to  the  royal  hand.  The 
women  insisted  on  kissing  his  Majesty ; 
but  it  should  seem  that  they  bore  little 
resemblance  to  their  posterity ; for  this 
compliment  was  so  distasteful  to  him  that 
he  ordered  his  retinue  to  keep  them  at  a 
distance. 

The  defence  of  Londonderry  is  de- 
scribed with  becoming  spirit,  although 
the  heroism  of  Walker  is  not,  we  think, 
made  sufliciently  prominent.  It  should 
have  been  at  least  as  conspicuous  as 
the  cruelty  of  Kosen.  The  following 
is  the  spirit-stirring  description  of  the 
breaking  of  the  boom  ; — 

It  was  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  sun 
had  just  set ; the  evening  sermon  in  the 
cathedral  w'as  over  ; and  the  heartbroken 
congregation  had  separated,  when  the 
sentinels  on  the  tower  saw  the  sails  of 
three  vessels  coming  up  the  Foyle.  Soon 
there  was  a stir  in  the  Irish  camp.  The 
besiegers  were  on  the  alert  for  miles  along 
both  shores.  The  ships  were  in  e.xtreme 
peril : for  the  river  was  low ; and  the 
only  navigable  channel  ran  very  near  to 
the  left  bank,  where  the  head-quarters  of 
the  enemy  h.ad  been  fixed,  and  where  the 
batteries  were  most  numerous.  Leake 
performed  his  duty  with  a skill  and  spirit 
worthy  of  his  noble  profession,  exposed 
his  frigate  to  cover  the  merchantmen,  and 
used  his  guns  with  great  effect.  At 
length  the  little  squadron  came  to  the 
place  of  peril.  Then  the  Mountjoy  took 
the  lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom.  The 
huge  barricade  cracked  and  gave  way ; 
but  the  shock  was  such  that  the  Mount- 
joy  rebounded,  and  stuck  in  the  mud.  A 
yell  of  triumph  rose  from  the  banks:  the 
Irish  rushed  to  their  boats,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  board ; but  the  Dartmouth 
poured  on  them  a well-directed  broadside, 
which  threw  them  into  disorder.  Just 
then  the  Phoenix  dashed  at  the  breach 
which  the  Mountjoy  had  made,  and  was 
in  a moment  within  the  fence.  Meantime 


the  tide  was  rising  fast.  The  Mountjoy 
began  to  move,  and  soon  passed  safe 
through  the  broken  stakes  and  floating 
spars.  But  her  brave  master  was  no  more. 
A shot  from  one  of  the  batteries  had 
struck  him  ; and  he  died  by  the  most 
enviable  of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city 
which  was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his 
home,  and  which  had  just  been  saved  by 
his  courage  and  self-devotion  from  the 
most  fri^tful  form  of  destruction.  The 
night  had  closed  in  before  the  conflict  at 
the  boom  began  ; but  the  flash  of  the 
guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  heard,  by 
the  lean  and  ghastly  multitude  which 
covered  the  walls  of  the  city.  When  the 
Mountjoy  grounded,  and  when  the  shout 
of  triumph  rose  from  the  Irish  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
sieged died  within  them.  One  who  en- 
dured the  unutterable  anguish  of  that 
moment  has  told  us  that  they  looked  fear- 
fully livid  in  each  other’s  eyes.  Even 
after  the  barricade  had  been  passed,  there 
was  a terrible  half-hour  of  suspense.  It 
was  ten  o’clock  before  the  ships  arrived 
at  the  quay.  The  whole  population  was 
there  to  welcome  them.  A screen  made 
of  casks  filled  with  earth  was  hastily 
thrown  up  to  protect  the  landing-place 
from  the  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  ; and  then  the  work  of  unloading 
began.  First  were  rolled  on  shore  barrels 
containing  six  thousand  bushels  of  meal. 
Then  came  great  cheeses,  casks  of  beef, 
flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of  butter,  sacks  of 
pease  and  biscuit,  ankers  of  brandy.  Not 
many  hours  before,  half  a pound  of  tallow 
and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  salted 
hide  had  been  weighed  out  with  niggardly 
care  to  every  fighting-man.  The  ration 
which  each  now  received  was  three  pounds 
of  flour,  two  pounds  of  beef,  and  a pint  of 
pease.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what 
tears  grace  was  said  over  the  suppers  of 
that  evening. 

The  legislative  atrocities  of  James’s 
Irish  parliament  are  energetically,  we 
might  almost  say  fiercely,  commented 
upon ; and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the 
fall  of  Drogheda,  the  (light  of  James, 
the  heroic  defence  of  Limerick,  its 
second  siege  and  capitulation,  with 
the  subsequent  transfer  to  France  of 
the  services  of  the  majority  of  James’s 
Irish  troops,  all  come  in  due  course, 
and  are  described  with  the  writer’s 
customary  force  and  pictorial  power. 
T’ho  last  of  these  incidents  elicits  a 
good  example  of  tiie  way  in  which  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  mind  is  at  all  times  open 
to  the  perception  of  the  links  which 
bind  one  fact  in  history  to  another, 
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and  of  his  readiness  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  mutual  connection.  Writ- 
ing of  the  Irish  enlistment  in  the  service 
of  France,  Mr.  jSIacaulay  remarks  that 
Henry  Luttrell  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  take  service  under  the  Grand 
Monarque.  His  good  example  was  re- 
warded by  William’s  government  with 
a pension  of  oOOZ.  per  annum,  and  a 
grant  of  the  estate  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  adhered  firmly  to  the  cause  of 
James.  But  these  advantages  were 
more  than  compensated  by  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, which  not  merely  pursued  liiin 
through  life,  but  at  the  end  of  five  and 
twenty  years  led  to  his  assassination 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  The  vices  of 
his  life  kept  alive  the  memory  of  his 
desertion ; the  hatred  which  pursued 
him  to  the  grave  was  inherited  by 
his  descendants ; “ and  unhappily,” 
says  iMr.  iSIacaulay,  “ nothing  in  the 
character  either  of  his  son  or  of  his 
grandson  tended  to  mitigate  the  feel- 
ing which  the  name  of  Luttrell  ex- 
cited.” Now,  mark  the  way  in  which 
this  Irish  unpopularity  of  the  Luttrells 
is  applied  in  a note  to  one  of  the  most 
curious  literary  questions  in  our  his- 
tory, but  a question  totally  distinct 
and  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  iMr. 
Macaulay’s  present  History. 

“ There  is,’’  Junius  wrote  eighty  years 
after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  “ a 
certain  family  in  this  country,  on  which 
nature  seems  to  have  entailed  a hereditary 
baseness  of  disi)osition.  As  far  as  their 
history  lias  been  known,  the  son  has  regu- 
larly improved  upon  tlic  vices  of  the 
father,  and  has  taken  care  to  transmit 
them  pure  and  undiminished  into  the 
bosom  of  his  successors.”  Elsewhere  he 
says  of  the  member  for  Middlesex,  “ He 
has  degraded  even  the  name  of  Luttrell.” 
He  e.\claims,  in  allusion  to  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Mrs. 
Horton,  who  was  born  a Luttrell  : “ Let 
Parliament  look  to  it.  A Luttrell  shall 
never  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Kngland.” 
It  is  certain  that  very  few  Englishmen 
can  have  sympathised  with  Junius's  ab- 
horrence of  the  Luttrells,  or  can  even 
liave  understood  it.  Why  then  did  he  use 
e.vpressions  which  to  the  great  majority  of 
his  readers  must  have  been  unintelligible  ? 
My  answer  is,  that  Philip  Francis  was 
born,  and  passed  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
life,  within  a walk  of  Luttrells -town. 

The  explanation  of  the  text  of 
Junius  is  valuable,  and  the  application 
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of  the  personal  history  of  the  Luttrells 
for  that  purpose  is  a striking  proof  of 
Mr.  hlacaulay’s  readiness  ; but  the  evi- 
dence adds  little  to  the  probability  of 
the  Franciscan  theory,  since  it  is  just 
as  applicable  to  Burke,  or  to  any  of 
the  other  suspected  authors  of  Junius 
who  were  born  in  Dublin,  as  to  Sir 
Philip  Francis. 

The  pacification  of  Scotland  is  dealt 
with  as  fully  as  that  of  Ireland,  and  offers 
many  similar  points  of  commanding  in- 
terest. As  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  ^Ir. 
Macaulay  has  presented  a preliminary 
sketch  of  the  condj.t'ton  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  Lie  Highlands.  '\\'e 
do  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy,  but  it  is 
curious  enough  to  deserve  extract.  At 
this  time,  he  remarks,  a modern  Eng- 
lishman may  pass  in  a day  from  his 
club  in  St.  James’s  Street  to  his 
shooting-box  in  the  Grampians,  and 
may  there  find  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  his  club.  At  that  time,  St. 
James’s  .Street  had  as  little  connection 
with  the  Grampians  as  with  the  Andes; 
and,  if  any  one  desired  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Celtic  population,  the  price  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  his  know- 
ledge would  have  been  heavy  : — 

He  would  have  liad  to  endure  hardships 
as  gi-eat  as  if  he  had  sojourned  among  the 
Esquimaux  or  the  Samoyeds.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  at  the  castle  of  some  great 
lord  who  had  a seat  in  tiie  Parliament  and 
Privy  Council,  and  who  was  accustomed  to 
pass  a large  part  of  his  life  in  the  cities  of 
the  South,  might  have  been  found  wigs  and 
embroidered  coats,  plate  and  fine  linen, 
lace  and  jewels,  French  dishes  and  French 
wines.  But,  in  general,  the  traveller  would 
have  been  forced  to  content  himself  with 
very  different  quarters.  In  many  dwellings 
the  furniture,  the  food,  the  clothing,  nay, 
the  very  hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts,  would 
have  put  his  philosophy  to  the  proof.  His 
lodging  w'ould  sometimes  have  been  in  a 
hut,  of  which  every  nook  would  have 
swarmed  with  vermin.  He  would  have  in- 
haled an  atmosphere  thick  with  peat  smoke, 
and  foul  with  a hundred  noisome  exhala- 
tions. At  supper  grain  fit  only  for  horses 
would  have  been  set  before  him,  accompa- 
nied by  a cake  of  blood  drawn  from  living 
COW'S.  Some  of  the  company  with  which 
he  would  have  feasted  would  have  been 
covered  with  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
others  would  have  been  smeared  with  tar 
like  sheep.  His  couch  would  have  been 
the  bare  earth,  dry  or  wet  as  the  weather 
might  be ; and  from  that  couch  he  would 
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have  risen  half  poisoned  with  stench,  half 
blind  with  the  reek  of  turf,  and  half  mad 
with  the  itch. 

Equally  merciless  is  Mr.  Macaulay 
in  his  wrath  against  the  modern  par- 
tiality for  the  Highland  costume. 

Few  people  seemed  to  be  aware  that,  at 
no  remote  period,  a Macdonald  or  a Mac- 
gregor  in  his  tartan  was  to  a citizen  of 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  what  an  Indian 
hunter  in  his  war-paint  is  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Philadelphia  or  Boston.  Artists  and 
actors  have  represented  Bruce  and  Douglas 
in  striped  petticoats.  They  might  as  well 
have  represented  Washington  brandishing 
a tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a string  of 
scalps.  At  length  this  fashion  reached  a 
point  beyond  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
proceed.  Tlie  last  British  king  who  held 
a court  in  Holyrood  thought  that  he  could 
not  give  a more  striking  proof  of  his  respect 
for  the  usages  which  had  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land before  the  Union,  than  by  disguising 
himself  in  what,  before  the  Union,  was 
considered  by  nine  Scotchmen  out  of  ten 
as  the  dress  of  a thief. 

But  surely  this  application  of  a mo- 
dern instance  is  a mere  mistake.  When 
George  lY.  and  Sir  William  Curtis 
donned  the  tartan,  they  did  so,  not 
with  any  reference  to  “the  usages 
whicli  had  prevailed  in  Scotland  before 
the  Union,”  but  as  an  indication  of  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  the  country  at 
the  time  of  tlieir  visit.  If  they  had 
gone  to  Scotland  before  the  Union, 
there  might  have  been  truth  ia  Mr. 
JMacauIay’s  argument— -provided  his 
facts  are  correct,  which  we  a little 
doubt ; but,  as  they  went  in  1 S'22,  the 
fact  simply  Indicates  the  mutability  of 
fashion,  and  the  sentence  should  have 
run  thus — “ The  last  British  king  who 
held  a court  in  Holyrood  thought  that 
he  could  not  give  a more  striking  protjf 
of  his  respect  for  the  popular  feeling  in 
Scotland,  than  by  assuming  a pictur- 
esque costume  then  regarded  by  them 
with  feelings  of  national  pride,  but 
which  before  the  Union  w^as  considered 
by  nine  Scotchmen  out  of  ten  as  the 
dress  of  a thief.” 

Lochiel  is  a noble  picture  on  the 
canvass  of  IMr.  Macaulay.  lie  stands 
forth  as  the  model  of  a Celtic  chieftain 
of  the  highest  class.  The  Ulysses  of 
the  Highlands,  he  has  been  painted  con 
amore,  and  well  rewards  the  artist’s 
pains.  Brave  in  battle,  wise  in  council, 
great  physically  as  well  as  intellec- 
tually, he  was  a pattern  to  civilized 


noblemen,  although  a constant  dweller 
amongst  the  barbarians  who  followed 
him  as  their  chief.  His  life  and  social 
position  presented  extraordinary  con- 
trasts, which  have  been  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of. 

Dundee  and  Killiecrankie  call  forth 
Mr.  Macaiday’s  descriptive  powers. 
His  account  Is  admirable ; but  how  could 
he  write  that  Blair  Castle  “is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  striking  peculiarity 
from  other  country  seats  of  the  aristo- 
cracy?” Did  he  ever  see  anywhere 
else  the  residence  of  a gentleman  so 
like  the  ugliest  of  Ijarracks  ? We  give 
a portion  of  the  account  of  the  battle : — 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  before 
Dundee  gave  the  order  to  prepare  for 
action.  His  men  raised  a great  shout. 
The  enemy,  probably  exhausted  by  the 
toil  of  the  day,  returned  a feeble  and  wa- 
vering cheer.  “ We  shall  do  it  now,” 
said  Lochiel : “ that  is  not  the  cry  of  men 
who  are  going  to  win.”  He  had  walked 
through  all  liis  ranks,  had  addressed  a few 
words  to  every  Cameron,  and  had  taken 
from  every  Cameron  a promise  to  conquer 
or  die. 

It  was  past  seven  o’clock.  Dundee 
gave  the  word.  The  Highlanders  dropped 
their  plaids.  The  few  who  were  so  lux- 
urious as  to  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned 
hide  spurned  them  away.  It  was  long  re- 
membered in  Lochaber  that  Lochiel  took 
off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of 
shoes  in  his  clan,  and  charged  barefoot  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  The  whole  line  ad- 
vanced firing.  Tiie  enemy  returned  the 
fire  and  did  much  execution.  When  only 
a small  space  was  left  between  the  armies, 
the  Highlanders  suddenly  flung  away  their 
firelocks,  drew  their  broad-swords,  and 
rushed  forward  with  a fearful  yell.  The 
Lowlauders  prepared  to  receive  the  shock; 
but  this  was  then  a long  and  awkward 
process ; and  the  soldiers  were  still  fum- 
bling with  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  and 
the  handles  of  their  bayonets  when  the 
whole  flood  of  Macleans,  Macdonalds,  and 
Camerons  came  down.  In  two  minutes 
the  battle  was  lost  and  won.  The  ranks 
of  Balfour’s  regiment  broke.  He  was 
cloven  down  while  struggling  in  the  press. 
Ramsay’s  men  turned  their  backs  and 
dropped  their  arms.  Mackay’s  own  foot 
were  swept  away  by  the  furious  onset  of 
the  Camerons.  His  brother  and  nephew 
exerted  themselves  in  vain  to  rally  the 
men.  The  former  was  laid  dead  on  the 
ground  by  a strode  from  a claymore.  The 
latter, with  eight  wounds  on  his  body,  made 
Lis  way  througii  the  tumult  and  carnage 
to  his  uncle’s  side.  Even  in  that  ex- 
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tremity  Mackay  retained  all  his  self-pos- 
session.  He  had  still  one  hope.  A charge 
of  horse  might  recover  the  day  ; for  of 
horse  the  bravest  Highlanders  were  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  a^e.  But  he  called  on 
the  horse  in  vain.  Belhaven  indeed  be- 
haved like  a gallant  gentleman  ; but  his 
troopers,  appalled  by  the  rout  of  the  in- 
fantry, galloped  off  in  disorder  : Annan- 
dale’s  men  followed  : all  was  over  : and 
the  mingled  torrent  of  redcoats  and  tartans 
went  raving  down  the  valley  to  the  gorge 
of  Killiecrankie. 

The  death  of  Dundee  is  another 
picturesque  incident  slightly  but  well 
described.  But  the  great  feature  in 
the  Scotish  portion  of  the  volume  is 
the  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  As  a lover 
and  an  apt  describer  of  striking  events, 
Mr.  Macaulay  does  his  best  to  delineate 
the  place,  the  men,  and  way  in  and 
by  which  this  monstrous  wickedness 
was  effected.  GIencoe-~the  Glen  of 
Weeping— is  brought  before  us  in  all 
its  sombre  majesty : ” In  truth  that 
pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melan- 
choly of  all  the  Scotish  passes,  the 
very  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  finest  summer; 
and  even  on  those  rare  days  when  the 
sun  is  bright,  and  when  there  is  no 
cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made 
by  the  landscape  is  sail  and  awful.” 
The  dwellers  in  this  gloomy  valley 
were  dangerous  neighbours  to  the 
Saxon  lowlanders,  and  were  unpopu- 
lar even  amongst  their  Celtic  brethren. 
They  were  friendly  only  to  King  James 
and  to  the  persons  sent  to  dwell 
amongst  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
murder  them  with  greater  ease  and 
certainty.  Their  submission  to  the 
government  of  William  was  tardy  in 
the  extreme.  Still  they  endeavoured 
to  carry  it  out  on  the  latest  day  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Owing  to  circum- 
stances which  did  not  rest  with  the 
Macdonalds  — that  was  the  clan  to 
which  these  unha[)py  people  belonged 
— the  submission  couhl  not  be  con- 
summated in  due  time,  but  it  was  ac- 
complished, although  with  some  doubts 
as  to  its  legal  efiicacy,  within  a few  days 
afterwards.  The  certificate  of  their 
submission  was  privately  considered 
by  some  of  the  Scotish  political  autho- 
rities and  was  treated  as  a nullity.  It 
was  altogether  suppressed.  It  was 
determined  to  pacify  and  civilise  the 
country — such  was  the  excuse — by 
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exterminating  the  obnoxious  dwellers 
amongst  the  precipices  and  torrents  of 
Glencoe.  This  execrable  crime  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  the  autho- 
rity of  M illiam.  The  necessary  warrant 
was  prepared  for  his  signature.  It  ran 
thuS““  As  for  Maclan  of  Glencoe  [the 
hereditary  appellation  of  the  chief  of 
the  Glencoe  branch  of  the  Macdonalds] 
and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Highlanders, 
it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vindication  of 
public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of 
thieves.”  The  warrant  was  laid  before 
the  king  with  many  others,  and  was 
signed,  it  is  said,  without  being  read— 
probably  without  its  effect  being  at  all 
known,  which  Mr.  Macaulay  asserts  is 
the  way  in  which  “ princes  and  minis- 
ters daily  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign, 
documents.”  Here  then  was  a royal 
warrant  to  “extirpate”  the  “ tribe”  of 
Maclan  of  Glencoe.  ^Ir.  Macaulay 
contends  tliat,  even  if  the  king  read  and 
considered  the  document,  the  “ words 
naturally  bear  a sense  perfectly  inno- 
cent,” which  he  explains  thus  ; — -that 
it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every 
government  to  “extirpate  gangs  of 
thieves which  means  that  “ every 
gang,  as  a gang,  ought  to  be  completely 
broken  up,  and  that  whatever  severity 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  that  end 
ought  to  be  used.”  Perhaps  so.  But 
these  are  not  the  words.  The  question 
does  not  relate  to  tlie  brc.aking  up  of  a 
“ gang  of  thieves,”  but  to  the  “extirpa- 
tion” of  a Highland  “ tribe,”  which  is 
loosely  described  as  a “ set  of  thieves.” 
Gang  is  a word  improperly  introduced 
into  the  discussion.  A “ tribe”  is  to 
be  “ extirpated”— that  is  the  direction 
of  the  warrant,  and  we  are  mistaken  if 
any  palliatory  ingenuity  will  ever  be 
able  to  extract  an  innocent  meaning 
out  of  such  a direction.  To  “ extir- 
pate” is  not  a legal  proceeding.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  persons  alluded 
to  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  judges  and 
with  a view  to  proved  offences.  It 
breathes  slaughter.  It  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  fire  and  sword.  It  confounds 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  It  com- 
prehends old  men,  women,  and  babes. 
In  such  way  was  the  warrant  under- 
stood at  the  time.  In  such  way,  and 
with  circumstances  of  treacherous 
cruelty,  the  authority  was  carried  out 
a.s  far  as  possible.  Mr.  Macaulay 
blames  the  king  for  not  having  pun- 
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islied  those  who  devised  and  executed 
the  crime.  There  was  no  doubt  a 
great  <leal  in  the  mode  of  execution 
which  called  for  punishment,  but  the 
cause  of  all  was  in  the  king’s  warrant 
to  exterminate.  It  was  a heinous  of- 
fence to  have  abused  the  confidence  of 
the  king  by  smuggling  through  such 
a warrant,  and  ought  to  have  been 
punished ; but  William  probably  felt 
how  large  a share  of  the  fault  rested 
on  himself,  and  originated  in  his 
own  imperfect  mode  of  transacting 
this  business. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  glance  at 
some  few  of  the  principal  English  af- 
fairs which  come  under  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
notice.  The  last  days  of  Jeffreys,  passed 
in  the  Tower  amidst  public  execrations, 
in  the  bodily  agonies  of  painful  disease, 
and  with  a mind  distempered  by 
punch,  furnish  a frightful  but  elfective 
icture.  The  Conjurors,  stubborn, 
igoted,  and  superstitious,  are  deli- 
neated strongly,  but  not  without  a feel- 
ing of  respect  for  their  conscientious- 
ness. The  apostolic  virtues  of  Ken, 
the  acute  reasoning  powers  of  Leslie, 
the  learning  of  Ilickes  and  Collier,  and 
the  oildities  of  Dodwcll,  all  pass  under 
review,  and  afford  some  partial  glimpses 
at  tliat  which  has  not  yet  come  under 
Mr.  iMacauIay’s  notice— the  literature 
of  the  period  of  which  he  treats. 

The  diflic ulties  of  William  in  his 
new  government  are  fully  admitted. 
It  was  his  intention  in  16b0  to  abandon 
the  throne  and  retire  to  Holland. 
“ He  was  weary  of  the  crown.  He  had 
tried  to  do  justice  to  both  the  contend- 
ing parties  ; but  justice  would  satisfy 
neither.  The  Tories  hated  him  for 
protecting  the  Dissenters.  The  Whigs 
hated  him  for  protecting  the  Tories.” 
He  had  urged  an  amnesty  upon  both 
parties,  but  neither  would  accept  it. 
Each  looked  forward  to  an  opportunity 
of  utterly  destroying  the  other.  Both 
detested  him  “ because  he  would  not 
let  them  tear  each  other  in  pieces.” 
He  secretly  ordered  preparations  to 
be  made  for  his  return  to  Holland,  and, 
having  done  so,  called  together  a few 
of  his  chief  counsellors  and  told  them 
his  purpose.  They  were  thunder- 
struck. They  entreated  him  to  aban- 
don his  project  with  a pathetic  vehe- 
mence “rare  in  the  conferences  of 
statesmen.  Many  tears  were  shed. 
At  last  the  king  was  induced  to  give 


up  at  least  for  the  present  his  design 
of  abdication.” 

An  Act  of  Indemnity  on  which  Wil- 
liam had  set  his  licart  was  rejected  on 
both  sides.  But  William  was  not 
easily  daunted.  He  sent  the  parliament 
a ready  dra\vn  Act  of  Grace,  an<l  it  was 
passed  : “ It  is  one  of  his  noblest  and 
s urest  titles  to  renown.”  It  closed  the 
_ •o.'Criptions  of  fifty  years,  and,  with 
^ V exceptions,  buried  in  oblivion  the 
, ditical  offences  of  half  a century  of 
revolution. 

The  plots  against  William  form  great 
features  in  iMr.  Macaulay’s  volumes. 
That  of  Barclay,  commonly  known  as 
the  Assassination  Plot  of  1696,  is  told 
witli  wonderful  spirit  and  animation. 
It  will  share  attention  with  that  formed 
by  Marlborough  in  Plfil,  not  for  the 
assassination  of  the  king,  but  for  the 
ousting  him  in  a curiously  cunning 
way.  The  character  of  iMarlborough 
as  delineated  by  l^dr.  Macaulay  will 
occasion  a great  deal  of  dispute.  He 
is  handled  with  intense  severity ; at 
present  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether 
with  substantial  justice  or  the  contrary. 
The  facts  must  be  rigidly  incjuired  into 
— which  cannot  be  easily  done — before 
a true  verdict  can  be  given.  With 
respect  to  this  plot  in  1691  IMr.  jMac- 
aulay  give.s  his  information  as  entirely 
new.  It  is  known  that  in  that  year 
Marlborough  fell  into  disgrace  with 
William.  Many  conjectures  have  been 
published  respecting  the  cause  of  their 
rupture.  Whatever  it  was,  it  is  known 
to  have  brought  on  the  disagreement 
between  Queen  Mary  and  her  sister 
Anne,  but  up  to  this  time  no  one  has 
been  able  fully  to  penetrate  the  mystery. 
It  is  unrav«  lied  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Macaulay. 

Marlborough  suggested  to  Janies  to 
avail  himself  of  the  English  antipathy 
to  the  Dutch,  wdiicli  at  that  period  was 
exceedingly  strong.  He  proposed  to 
move  an  a^ldress  in  the  Lords  that  “ all 
foreigners”  might  be  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  their  Majesties.  James 
was  to  direct  all  his  friends  to  exert 
themselves  in  support  of  the  motion, 
and  in  that  case,  by  a peculiar  con- 
junction of  parties,  and  by  exciting 
and  taking  advantage  of  a strong  po- 
pular outcry,  Marlborough  had  good 
hope  to  succeed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
By  skilful  management  and  getting  a 
similar  motion  made  in  the  Commons 
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by  a member  of  great  weight  he  an- 
ticipated similar  success  there.  What 
then  would  William  do  i ^Wuld  he 
yield?  Would  he  discard  all  his 
dearest,  his  oldest,  his  most  trusty 
friends  ? It  was  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  he  would  make  so  painful, 
so  humiliating  a concession.  The 
scheme  was,  if  he  hesitated,  to  force  on 
a rupture  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament. Marlborough  undertook  to 
manage  the  army.  lie  was  to  excite 
them  to  fury  against  the  Dutch — no 
difficult  matter — and  in  due  time  was  to 
call  upon  them  toprotect  the  parliament 
against  the  king.  When  that  was  at- 
tained, farewell  to  William  and  Mary. 
Such  was  the  cunning  scheme  which 
Marlborough  submitted  to  St.  Ger- 
main’s. The  plot  was  a good  plot,  but 
Marlborough  could  not  be  trusted.  lie 
had  already  deceived  both  parties. 
"What  if,  having  discarded  William  and 
Mary,  he  proclaimed,  not  James  but 
Anne,  over  whom  he  and  his  wife  had 
absolute  dominion  ? Under  James, 
jMarlborough  would  be  merely  a second 
Monk  ; under  Anne  all  power  would 
be  in  his  hands.  James  refused  to  put 
any  conlidence  in  him,  and  through 
some  Tory,  who  was  convinced  that 
IMarlborough  was  meditating  a double 
perfidy,  the  scheme  was  laid  open  to 
Fortland.  An  explanation  immediately 
took  place  between  the  queen  and 
princess  Anne.  INIariborough  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  employments,  and 
forbidden  to  appear  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence. Three  weeks  afterwar<ls  liis 
countess  was  allowed  by  the  princess 
to  accom}>auy  her  to  a drawing-room. 
The  (|ueen  considered  herself  ill-used, 
and  insisted  that  Jlarlborough  and  his 
wife  should  no  longer  lie  permitted 
to  occupy  apartments  in  that  portion 
of  the  palace  allotted  to  the  princess, 
and  that  the  countess  should  not  brave 
the  king  and  queen  by  appearing  at 
court  in  the  train  of  the  heiress  pre- 
sumptive. Anne  expressed  her  firm 
conviction  that  the  countess  had  no 
share  in  her  husband’s  misconduct,  and, 
rather  than  part  with  her  favourite, 
removed  her  whole  household  from  the 
palace.  An  open  rupture  followed, 
and  the  king  anil  queen  in  their  anger 
visited  the  princess  with  a number  of 
pitiful  imlications  of  their  displeasure. 

liut  that  which  Mr.  Macaulay  de- 
signates a.s  “ the  basest  of  all  the  hun- 
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dred  villanies  of  Marlborough,”  is  the 
information  that  he  gave  to  James 
that  the  English  expedition  under  Tal- 
mash  was  intended  for  the  attack  of 
Brest.  In  consequence  of  that  intelli- 
gence— so  state.s  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  so 
has  Lord  Stanhope  stated  before  him— 
the  French  government  prepared  for 
our  reception.  Vauban  planted  fresh 
batteries,  and  lined  the  coast  with  the 
most  formidable  defences  that  his  mas- 
terly ingenuity  could  contrive.  The 
attack  was  made,  and  failed.  The 
new  batteries  opened  murderous  fire 
from  points  which  had  been  believed 
to  be  unprotected.  Talmash  pressed 
on  with  useless  valour,  and  died  in  the 
attack,  exclaiming  with  his  last  breath 
that  he  had  been  lured  into  a snare  by 
treachery.  Mr.  Macaulay  infers  that 
Talmash  perished  in  consequence  of 
Marlborough’s  information,  and  that 
that  information  was  given,  not  with  a 
view  to  benefit  James,  but  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  Talmash,  who  was  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  w'ay  of  IMarl borough’s 
advancement.  The  conclusion  is  not 
warranted  by  the  premises,  even  as 
they  are  stated  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and 
is  rendered  totally  unjustifiable  by  a 
fact  adduced  by  the  Athenaeum  in  its 
notice  of  this  subject,  namely,  that 
Burchet,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, in  his  account  of  the  repulse  at 
Brest,  asserts  that  “ early  notice  ” was 
given  to  the  French  government,  not 
by  James  through  Marlborough,  but 
directly  by  Frenclmieu  wiio  were  con- 
sulted and  advised  with  by  the  Eng- 
lish government. 

Brest  was  a miserable  failure,  but  it 
did  not  blot  out  La  Hogue,  the  glories 
of  which  form  a theme  of  which  iMr. 
IMacaulay  has  taken  full  advantage. 
It  is  one  of  his  happiest  and  most 
spirit-stirring  descriptions,  and  fully 
accounts  for  the  “pride  with  which 
our  fathers  pronounced  the  name  of 
La  Hogue,”  and  hung  their  walls  with 
representations — often  rude  and  bar- 
barous enough — of  the  gallant  way  in 
which  the  English  sailors  boarded  and 
destroyed  men-of-war  lying  close  under 
the  guns  of  the  French  batteries,  and, 
having  done  so,  slowly  retired,  “ with 
a thundering  chant  of  ‘ God  save  the 
King.’  ” 

The  death  of  ^Mary  is  another  op- 
portunity for  Mr.  ^Macaulay’s  pictorial 
power,  and  one  which  he  has  not 
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missed.  We  have  spaeo  only  for  the 
conclusion,  which  will  have  an  interest 
for  local  antiquaries. 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband 
cherished  her  memory  was  soon  attested 
by  a monument  the  most  superb  that  was 
ever  erected  to  any  sovereign.  No  scheme 
had  been  so  much  her  own,  none  had  been 
so  near  her  heart,  as  that  of  converting 
the  palace  at  Greenwich  into  a retreat  for 
seamen.  It  had  occurred  to  her  when  she 
had  found  it  difficult  to  provide  shelter 
and  good  attendance  for  the  thousands  of 
brave  men  who  had  come  back  to  England 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
While  she  lived,  scarcely  any  step  was 
taken  towards  the  accomplishing  of  her 
favourite  design.  But  it  should  seem  that, 
as  soon  as  her  husband  had  lost  her,  he 
began  to  reproach  hioaself  for  having 
neglected  her  wishes.  No  time  was  lost. 
A plan  was  furnished  by  When  ; and  soon 
an  edifice,  surpassing  that  asylum  which 
the  magnificent  Lewis  had  provided  for 
his  soldiers,  rose  on  the  margin  of  the 
Thames.  Whoever  reads  the  inscription 
which  runs  round  the  frieze  of  the  hall 
will  observe  that  William  claims  no  part 
of  the  meric  of  the  design,  and  that  the 
praise  is  ascribed  to  IMary  alone.  Had 
the  King’s  life  been  prolonged  till  the 
works  were  completed,  a statue  of  her  who 
was  the  real  foundress  of  the  institution 
would  have  had  a conspicuous  place  in 
that  court,  which  presents  two  lofty  domes 
and  tw'o  graceful  colonnades  to  the  multi- 
tudes wKo  are  perpetually  passing  up  and 
down  the  imperial  river.  But  that  part 
of  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect ; 
and  few  of  those  who  now  gaze  on  the 
noblest  of  European  hospitals  are  aware 
that  it  is  a memorial  of  the  virtues  of  the 
good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and  sorrow 
of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory  of  La 
Hogue. 

The  events  of  the  continental  war 
against  France  offer  many  points  fii- 
vourable  to  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay’s transcendent  descriptive  powers. 
The  siege  of  Namur  and  the  arrest  of 
Bouflicrs  are  striking  examples.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  legislative iind  civil 
incidents,  the  pictorial  [mints  of  which 
readily  presented  themselves  to  JMr. 
Macaulay’s  mind.  Almost  everything 
which  has  distinguished  modern  Eng- 
land, and  made  it  the  home  of  free- 
dom and  toleration,  and  the  great 
leader  In  the  arts  of  civilisation,  has 
originated  in  alterations  designed,  and 
in  many  cases  curried  out,  either  by 
AVilliam  III.  or  in  his  time.  Our  sys* 
terns  of  banking  and  funding,  our 
Gext.  i\L\G.  VoL.  XLV. 


freedom  of  the  press,  our  control  over 
a standing  army  by  means  of  tlie  IMi- 
litia  Bill,  the  better  regulation  of  our 
criminal  trials,  and  the  high  tone  of 
independence  which  distinguishes  our 
courts  of  law,  all  take  their  date  from 
this  period.  We  will  close  with  one 
example  of  the  way  in  which  these 
things  have  been  applied  by  our  great 
historian. 

On  the  third  of  May,  1695,  the  law 
which  had  subjected  the  press  to  a cen- 
sorship expired.  Within  a fortnight,  a 
staunch  old  W’hig,  named  Harris,  who 
had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
attempted  to  set  up  a newspaper,  en- 
titled Intelligence  Domestic  and  Fo- 
reign, and  w’ho  had  been  speedily  forced 
to  relinquish  that  design,  announced  that 
the  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign, 
suppressed  fourteen  years  before  by  ty- 
ranny, would  again  appear.  Ten  days 
after  the  first  number  of  the  Intelligence 
Domestic  and  Foreign,  was  printed  the 
first  number  of  The  English  Courant. 
Then  came  the  Packet  Boat  from  Holland 
and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the  London 
Newsletter,  the  London  Post,  the  Flying 
Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy, 
and  the  Postman.  The  history  of  the 
newspapers  of  England  from  that  time 
to  the  present  day  is  a most  interesting 
and  instructive  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country.  At  first  they  were  small 
and  mean  looking.  Even  the  Postboy 
and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  best  conducted  and  the  most 
prosperous,  were  wretchedly  printed  on 
scraps  of  dingy  paper,  such  as  would  not 
now  be  thought  good  enough  for  street 
ballads.  Only  two  numbers  came  out 
in  a week  ; and  a number  contained  little 
more  matter  than  may  be  found  in  a sin- 
gle column  of  a daily  paper  of  our  time. 
What  is  now  called  a leading  article  sel- 
dom appeared,  except  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  intelligence,  when  the  Dutch 
mails  were  detained  by  the  west  wind, 
when  the  Rapparees  were  quiet  in  the  Bog 
of  Allen,  when  no  stage  coacli  had  been 
stepped  by  highwaymen,  when  no  non- 
juring  congregation  had  been  dispersed  by 
exinstables,  when  no  ambassador  had  made 
his  entry  wuth  a long  train  of  coaches  and 
six,  when  no  lord  or  poet  had  been  buried 
in  the  Abbey,  and  when  consequently  it 
was  difficult  to  fill  up  four  scanty  pages. 
Yet  the  leading  articles,  tliough  inserted, 
as  it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence  of 
more  attractive  matter,  are  by  no  means 
contemptibly  written. 

Our  object  has  been  to  exhibit  the 
character  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  work,  by 
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;;howing  the  multitude  of  subjects  to 
which  it  relates,  their  lofty  interest, 
and  the  style  of  composition  in  which 
he  has  dealt  with  them.  He  is  the 
greatest  of  verbal  painters.  Things, 
events,  and  persons  live  again  under 
his  pen,  and  excite  new  interest,  and 
acquire  new  importance,  by  his  mode 
of  treatment.  By  the  touch  of  his 
unquestionable  genius  the  deeds  of  our 
forefathers  and  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try are  made  sources  of  fresh  delight 
and  deep  instruction  to  every  man. 
The  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  reader, 
and  haunts  him  throughout  the  perusal 
of  these  volumes,  is  how  far  the  author’s 
evident  fondness  for  particular  per- 


sons and  parties  has  drawn  him  aside 
from  strict  impartiality.  The  answer 
must  be  given  by  time  and  further 
inquiry.  To  those  great  rectifiers  of 
human  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  doubt 
not  Mr.  Macaulay  may  confidently 
appeal,  with  the  proud  consciousness 
that,  however  much  some  people  may 
feel  inclined  to  differ  from  him  in  his 
judgments  upon  several  individual  cha- 
racters, everybody  respects  him  for  his 
conscientious  research,  and  awards  to 
him  the  praise  of  having  written  the 
most  deeply  interesting  and  the  most 
important  historical  work  that  has 
been  published  in  our  age  and  country. 


Heligoland  ; an  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  that 
Island;  its  ancient  Fortunes,  and  present  Opportunities  as  a British 
Colony. 

By  William  Bell,  Phil.  Dr. 

Sic  toties  versa  est  fortuna  locomm. 

ViJi  ego  quod  fuerat  quondam  solidissima  teilus 
Esse  fretum.— Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xv,  v.  261-3. 


HELIGOL  AXD,  the  latest  acquisi- 
tion of  the  British  Crown,  requires  at 
different  periods  of  history  very  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Though  now  loit  an 
insignificant  speck  on  the  ocean,  and 
so  small  that  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  looking  at  the  expenditure  at- 
tendant on  its  retention  lu  his  usual 
pounds-shillings-aiid-pouce  view,  re- 
garde'l  it  only  as  an  incumbrance  on 
British  finance  and  a mere  dirt-heap, 
it  was  once  of  large  e.xtent  and  a po- 
pulous country ; the  seat  of  a widely- 
spread  religion  ; the  abode  of  a veiled 
and  obscure,  and  therefore  the  more 
deeply-venerated,  deity,  whose  fame 
and  rites  had  struck  the  Romans  with 
awe,  and  gained  the  peculiar  notice  of 
Tacitus.  Later  on,  it  may  have  thrown 
out  the  most  numerous  colonies  that 
settled  themselves  on  our  northern 
and  eastern  shores  ; a probability  that 
gains  confirmation  when  we  retlect 
how  mu<;h  the  intervening  breadtli  of 
waters  has  been  .subsequently  increased 
betwixt  the  opposite  coasts  of  Britain 
and  the  entire  continent : a distance 
which  history  and  our  daily  c.xp«.rlcncc 
teaches  us  is  yearly  enlarged,  Ifom 
the  encroachments  of  the  watery  ele- 


ment and  the  crumbling  nature  of 
each  opposite  shore. 

However  now  reduced  in  extent,  it 
has  gained  greatly  in  commercial  and 
political  importance  since  it  was  taken 
possession  of  in  I'iO.j  by  the  British 
forces.  For  the  ten  years  succeeding,  till 
1 bid,  it  formed  a nucleus  for  British 
commerce  when  excluded  jby  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  from  every  other 
portion  of  the  continent,  and  rendered 
those  insolent  decrees  in  a great  mea- 
sure harmless.  Its  political  importance 
is  only  now  first  becoming  appreciable 
when  Britain  is  Involved  in  a convulsive 
and  gigantic  struggle  with  a powerful 
and  ambitious  enemy,  and  when  its 
shelter  is  found  useful  from  the  doubt- 
ful neutrality  or  concealed  hate  of  the 
northern  continental  powers ; and  it 
may  be  called  soon  into  operation  as  a 
valuable  naval  station  against  the  silent 
and  unnoticed  pi*ogre3s  making  by 
Frussia  to  form  a lleet  and  build  a 
marine  fortress  and  arsenal  exactly 
opposite  on  the  river  Jalnle,  in  an  ex- 
cellent situation  recently  acquired  by 
the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  irom  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  at  the  cost 
of  many  hundred  thousand  dollai’s. 
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It  is  proposed  in  the  present  review 
of  the  fates  of  tliis  island  to  take— 

Firstly.  Its  most  ancient  history, 
and  to  pass  in  review  tiie  opinions  of 
various  commentators  on  the  passages 
of  ancient  historians  and  monkish  chro- 
nicles, from  the  first  dawn  of  its  history 
to  the  Reformation. 

Secondly.  Its  fate  under  diminished 
territory  and  importance:  partly  inde- 
pendent, and  the  resort  of  pirates, 
against  whom  the  British  Government 
and  the  Hamburg  Senate  fitted  out 
expeditions ; and  partly  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
dukes,  or  the  Danish  kings,  to  180.5. 

Thirdly.  Its  present  size  and  im- 
portant position  since  ceded  to  Britain ; 
its  commercial  importance  in  time  of 
war ; its  value  as  a counterpoise  to  the 
Prussian  naval  arsenal  just  mentioned; 
and  finally,  its  resort  in  time  of  peace 
as  a much  visited  sea-bathing  station 
greatly  frequented  from  all  parts  of 
the  interior  of  Germany, 

We  must  necessarily  commence  our 
first  section  by  extracting  from  Ta- 
citus’s condensed  and  forcible  descrip- 
tion of  Germany,  his  fortieth  chapter, 
because  every  word  is  fraught  with 
significance,  and  nearly  every  sentence 
in  it  has  alForded  argument  or  defence 
in  the  adjustment  of  contending  hy- 
potheses and  difficulties  for  deciding  on 
the  various  localities  which  have  been 
advocated  for  the  site  of  the  philosophic 
historian’s  recital. 

Contra  Langobar  Jos  paucitas  nobilitat : 
plurimis  ac  valentissimis  nationibus  cincti, 
non  per  obsequium,  seJ  praeliis  et  pericli- 
tando  tuti  sunt.  Reudigni  deinde ; et 
Aviones,  et  Angli,  et  Varini,  et  Eudoses, 
et  Suardones,  et  Nuithones,  fluminibus  aut 
sylvis  muniuntur;  nec  quidquam  notabile 
in  singulis  nisi  quod  in  commune  Herihum, 
id  est,  Terram  Matrem  colunt,  earaque 
intervenire  rebus  horainum,  invebi  po- 
pulis  arbitrantur.  Est  in  insula  oceani, 
castum  nemus,  dicatura  in  eo  vehiculum, 
veste  contectum,  attingere  uni  sacerdoti 
concessum.  Is  adesse  penetrali  deam 
intelligit  vectamque  bobus  feminis  multa 
cum  veneratione  prosequitur.  Lseti  tunc 
dies,  festa  loca,  quoecumque  adventu  hos- 
pitioque  dignatur.  Non  bella  ineunt,  uon 
arma  sumunt,  clausum  omne  ferrum  ; 
pax  et  quies  tunc  tantum  nota,  tunc  tan- 
tum  amata,  donee  idem  sacerdos  satiatam 
conversatione  mortalium  deam  templo 
reddat ; mox  vehiculum  et  vestes,  et  si 


credere  velis  nuraen  ipsum  secreto  lacu 
abluitur.  Servi  ministrant  quos  statim 
lacus  haurit.  Arcanus  bine  terror  sanc- 
taque  ignorantia,  quid  sit  id,  quod  tantum 
perituri  vident 

The  Lougohardi  were  located  close 
to  the  town  of  Liineburg,  where  the 
ruins  of  Bardowick  are  still  inscribed 
“Vestigia  Leonis,”  to  mark  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  the  Guelphic  lion 
Heinrich.  This  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Barden  Gau,  and  gives 
us  the  first  clue  to  the  locality  of  the 
“secret  temple,”  which  therefore  could 
not  have  been  far  removed  from  the 
Elbe ; and  its  position  may  also  be  the 
key  to  the  seven  tribes  immediately 
following,  who  are  said  to  have  had 
in  Hertha  a common  deity  and  com- 
munion of  worship. 

The  names  of  the  seven  conjoined 
nations  which  follow,  if  they  could  be 
made  out  with  any  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, and  ascertaineil  from  corro’oo- 
rative  authoritie.s,  would  in  a great 
measure  determine  the  situation  of 
their  common  temple : for  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  it  would  be 
found  in  or  near  their  common  centre. 
Their  identification  has  been  therefore 
the  principal  object  of  discussion 
amongst  the  various  writers  who  have 
considered  the  subject ; but  who  have 
fixed  them  with  great  latitude  at 
points  mainly  chosen  to  suit  their  re- 
spective theories.  Many  who  advo- 
cate lliigen  as  the  seat  of  the  “ castum 
nemus  ” carry  sonic  of  the  names  as 
far  to  the  west  as  Pommern  and  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  greater  scope  is  left 
to  conjecture,  as  beyond  the  Angli 
and  Varini  these  names  appear  in  no 
other  historian;  “Angli  et  Varini  ” are 
elsewhere  found  in  the  same  juxtapo- 
sition, but  then  on  the  lower  Rein. 
It  seems,  however,  necessary  to  the 
subject  to  state  the  positions  most 
usually  assigned  to  these  names. 

Reudigni  is  supposed  by  Gatterer  to 
Latinise  the  German  generic  Reuden^ 
Ruden,  Roden,  or  Rode,  as  in  the  mo- 
dern Wernige^Wc,  a place  where  the 
trees  have  been  rooted  up. 

Aoiones,  the  inhabitants  of  Auen  or 
marshy  districts,  as  the  English  Awna 
still  designate  many  rivers. 

Angli  et  Warini  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, notwithstanding  their  constant 
junction  in  ancient  writers : the  for- 
mer being  placed,  as  usual,  in  the 
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eastern  portion  of  Schleswig,  the  latter 
on  the  Warne,  in  Mecklenburg,  where 
WarnemlinJe  marks  its  debouche  into 
the  Baltic". 

Endoses  have  puzzled  most  com- 
mentators : some  find  the  name  at 
Ending,  a small  place  in  Holstein  un- 
known to  modern  geography ; whilst 
Eccard  places  them  nearly  three  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  on  the  Oder. 

Smrdones  he  seeks  on  the  Warte, 
close  upon  the  borders  of  ancient  Po- 
land; others  near  Schwerin,  or  on  a 
river  Schvxirte : too  common,  like  its 
English  translation  into  Blackwater  or 
Dhuglass,  to  give  name  to  a tribe  or 
locality. 

Nuithones.  The  ancient  German 
word  neuth,  a fisherman,  with  some 
conformity  of  sound,  has  here  been 
put  into  requisition,  and  the  deriva- 
tion may  receive  some  assistance  from 
the  name  of  the  water-lizard,  vul- 
garly considered  venomous,  and  called 
in  Lincolnshire  a newt.  But  this  ex- 
planation gives  no  precise  locality. 

As  at  present  for  our  counties  and 
hundreds,  a wood,  a river,  sometimes 
possibly  diminished  to  a mere  brook, 
defended  or  separated  these  seven 
tribes,  which,  beside  their  common 
religion,  is  all  that  Tacitus  had  learnt 
of  them,  or  thought  worthy  of  record  : 
but,  as  he  never  could  have  visited  the 
country,  he  must  have  trusted  for  the 
names  of  its  deities  and  localities  to  a 
narrator,  or  taken  them  at  second- 
hand from  the  lost  books  of  Livy  or 
Pliny,  where  they  treated  of  German 
matters  more  especially, — at  a time, 
however,  when  the  Ivomans  knew  even 
less  of  Germany  than  In  his  own  time. 
The  difficulty  of’ catching  correctly  and 
writing  down  the  proper  names  or 
words  of  a foreign  language  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  made 
the  effort.  In  an  Introduction  to  an 
etymological  word-book  of  the  dialects 
of  Austria  (p.  2)  by  the  Kev.  Canon 
Ildfer,  he  says  : “ It  is  no  small  matter 
to  write  down  correctly  a word  as  it  is 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  people. 
The  differing  intonations  are  well 
known,  both  for  writing  and  speaking, 
betwixt  h and  />,  g and  ft,  i and  //.” 

Tacitus  must  have  been  more  espe- 
cially subject  to  this  impediment  in 
reducing  the  barbarous  and  unaccus- 
tomed gutturals  of  the  early  Clermans 
to  the  sonorous  standard  of  his  native 


Latin,  but  he  must  often  have  wonder- 
fully distorted  his  personal  and  local 
designations.  One  remarkable  in- 
stance of  incorrectness  or  misconcep- 
tion may  bo  adduced  regarding  our 
own  island.  In  Vita  Agricoli  (cap. 
xxxviii.  ad  Jin.)  after  mentioning  the 
circumnavigation  of  our  island  by  order 
of  Agricola,  he  tells  us  of  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  fieet : “ Et  simul  classis 
secunda  tempestate  ac  fama  Tnitu^ 
lensem  portum  tenuit,  unde  proximo 
latere  Britannim  lecto  omnis  redierat.” 
The  words  “proximo  latere  Britannim” 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  under  the 
proper  name  Trutulensem  he  meant 
the  well-known  Portus  Illmtupensls, 
now  Richborough,  near  Sandwich,  in 
Kent,  so  lately  and  so  well  examined 
by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith.  Nor  is  this 
unsupported  reading  at  all  aided  by 
the  unlucky  conjecture  suggested  to 
Brotier  by  one  who  in  his  notes  on 
this  passage  endeavours  to  find  an  in- 
tegrity and  significance  for  Tacitus’s 
perversion  from  the  French  tongue  as 
“ Port  des  Tmitesi"  like  our  modern 
oyster-bays.  None  but  a Frenchman 
could  have  mentioned  such  an  idea,  or 
brought  it  into  conformity  with  Ju- 
venal’s 

Rutupense  edita  fundo 

Ostrea. 

The  concurrence  of  every  other 
writer  who  mentions  the  place  proves 
the  name  in  Tacitus  corrupt,  but  he 
cannot  escape  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
verbal  error,  as  all  the  iVlSS.  concur. 
Where  so  much  depends  upon  the  or- 
thography of  his  proper  names,  this 
digression  on  their  credibility  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

As,  however,  the  scope  of  this  paper 
will  be  principally  directed  to  prove 
that,  beyond  the  Angli  et  Varini,  who 
are  subsequently  found  very  une.x- 
pectedly  on  the  lower  Rein,  no  locali- 
ties now  exist  for  placing  the  other 
five,  but  that  their  countries,  shortly 
after  Tacitus’s  time,  or  after  the  recol- 
lections and  traditions  of  his  relators, 
must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
ocean ; our  disproval  of  their  hitherto 
attempted  etymologies  is  more  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a clear  field  for  our 
own  position  than  for  confuting  our 
predecessors.  Yet  the  learning  and  re- 
search with  which  the  claims  of  other 
islands  besidc.s  IKlIgoland  have  been 
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advocated  may  be  new  to  most  Eng- 
lish readers,  and  deserve  their  atten- 
tion fully  to  comprehend  the  subject. 

In  the  Baltic,  the  islands  of  Born- 
holm, Femern,  and  Filnen,  with  Zee- 
laud  in  Denmark,  and  Kugen  in  Pom- 
mern,  have  all  had  their  separate 
champions. 

Bornholm  possibly  owes  its  claim 
only  to  the  very  valuable  golden  de- 
posits of  coins  and  ornaments  exhumed 
from  its  soil,  and  which  now  form  some 
of  the  richest  and  most  precious  relics 
in  the  Copenhagen  Museum  for  North- 
ern Antiquities.  F'iinen  and  Femern^ 
two  not  very  widely  separated  of  the 
Danish  islands,  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  to  notice  but  a more  than 
usual  quantity  of  stone  or  bronze  in- 
struments and  some  woods  and  lakes 
found  there.  Zeeland  has  had  the 
learning  and  research  of  the  Danish 
Bishop  jMlinter  enlisted  in  its  cause : 
round  Lethra,  in  his  “ Odins  religion,” 
he  traces  historically  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  still  finds  a Ilortha 
Vale,  whilst  many  monuments  of  Dru- 
idical  rites  are  scattered  around.  His 
views  are  fully  acquiesced  in  by  Mone 
in  “ Geschichte  des  Himdenthums  ei 
Norden.” 

But  Ei'/gen  has  had  the  most  nume- 
rous and  persevering  supporters  of  its 
pretensions  to  inclose  the  “ castum 
nemus  ” and  the  sacred  lake.  It  is 
now  an  island,  and,  like  numerous 
others,  was  chosen  by  the  German 
Druids  both  for  secrecy  and  security  : 
hence  islands  in  general  became  pecu- 
liarly sacred  ; as  witness  our  own  isles 
of  Anglesea  and  Guernsey,  the  island 
of  Sena,  on  the  coast  of  Britany,  with 
a college  of  female  Druids,  or  fatidical 
women,  and  numerous  others.  Riigcn 
is  a moderate  distance,  and  a pleasing 
villeggiuinra  for  the  learned  professors 
or  the  bureauarchy  of  Berlin,  where, 
as  a pleasing  relaxation,  they  could 
study  and  follow  Saxo  Grammaticus 
and  his  graphic  picture  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  stronghold  of  the  gigantic 
idol  Swantovit,  which  the  historian 
no  doubt  most  truthfully  relates,  for 
he  obtained  his  facts  from  Archbishop 
Absolom,  who  accompanied,  and  pos- 
sibly instigated,  Wahiemar  1.  King  of 
Denmark,  to  the  expedition  in  1168, 
in  which  that  monarch  fully  destroye'l 
tins  principal  seat  of  a widely-extended 


Wendic  religion.  The  reader  of  Saxo 
might  still  compare  the  stupendous 
mounds  of  Stubbenitz,  the  heights  of 
Arcona  (still  retaining  its  ancient 
name),  and  the  cromlechs  of  Carenz, 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  historian  ; 
but  when  he  found  in  the  mouths  of 
the  peasantry  a burgh,  a wood,  and  a 
lake,  each  respectively  still  known  by 
the  name  of  ilertha — when  he  saw  in 
the  porch  of  the  old  church  of  Altcn- 
kirehen  a stone  slab  carved  with  the 
figure  of  Swantovit,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  horn  of  plenty — doubt  must 
have  been  dissipated,  and  certainty  may 
be  pardoned.  He  would  not  willingly 
inc^uire  if  the  name  of  Hertha  was  not 
a very  recent  suggestion  from  previous 
tourists,  and  the  slab  of  evidently  me- 
diaeval execution.  The  Wendic  reli- 
gion and  temples  were  undoubtedly 
very  prolific  in  images  and  idols  (vide 
IMaseh  Alterthiimer  der  Obotriten,  and 
Shakspere’s  Puck  and  his  Volkslore 
illustrated  from  the  lleligion  of  the 
Wends,  See.),  and  their  worship  was 
widely  dilFused.  liiigen,  therefore, 
could  not  be  exempt  from  the  general 
practice  ; but  such  prevalence  would 
be  insutficient  to  prove  its  claim.  There 
are  also  great  difficulties  which  spe- 
cifically contradict  it.  Barth  (Riigen 
und  Pommern,  vol.  i.  p.  113)  gives 
sufficient  support  to  the  belief  that  the 
small  strait  which  now  divides  the 
island  of  Riigen  from  Stralsuiul  did 
not  exist  prior  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ; consecpiently  it  could  not  have 
been  an  island  when  Tacitus  wrote : 
his  physical  reasons  for  his  idea  are 
the  intervening  soundings,  and  the  cor- 
responding formation  of  both  shores 
with  the  bays  or  promontories  opposite. 

Beyond,  however,  these  particular 
arguments  against  Rugen,  there  is  one 
element  in  Tacitus’s  relation  that 
completely  excludes  every  position 
taken  up  in  the  Baltic  : the  historian 
expressly,  and  alnn^st  emphatically, 
fixes  the  locality  “ in  oceano.''  This 
word  neither  th-.-  philosophic,  and  for 
his  own  language  exact,  historian,  nor 
any  other Jlnman  writer,  ever  uses  but 
for  the  North  Sea,  and  the  unknown 
expanse  < waters  beyond  it.  On  the 
contrarv.  die  Baltic  was  known  to  the 
Romans  only  as  a irulf  or  a bay,  called 
by  Pliny  Sinus  Oodanus,  and  by  others 
Sinus  Venedicup  &c. 

The  term  ocnanus  was  borrowed 
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from  Grecian  mythology  and  Hesiod, 
to  express,  like  the  Gar-segg  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  a supposed  belt  of  water 
of  unknown  extent  surrounding  the 
whole  table  of  their  habitable  world ; 
but,  as  its  use  by  the  Romans,  and 
especially  by  Tacitus,  has  been  the 
pivot  upon  which  the  opinions  of  dif- 
ferent writers  have  turned  to  sustain 
a locality  in  the  Baltic  or  the  North 
Sea,  some  quotations  for  its  practical 
introduction  may  be  allowed. 

Tacitus,  in  describing  Britain  and 
its  surrounding  waters  (Vit.  Agric. 
cap.  X.),  mentions  the  discovery  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  then  proceeds  with  the 
difficulties  which  the  unwonted  naviga- 
tion opposed  to  the  Roman  triremes  : 
“ Sed  mai’C  pigrum  et  grave  remi- 
grantibus  perhibent : ne  ventis  quidem 
perinde  attoli.  Naturam  oceani  atque 
aestus  neque  quasrere  hujus  operis  est, 
ac  multi  retulere  : unum  addidcrim, 
nusr|uam  latius  dominari  mare.”  Who 
does  not  see  in  this  narration  the  exact 
picture  of  what  southern  navigators, 
accustomed  to  the  bright  skies  and 
placid  waters  of  the  ^Mediterranean, 
would  relate  of  the  dark  and  dreary 
look  of  our  own  North  or  the  Irish 
Sea  ? Or  who  does  not  know  that  by 
the  mention  of  tides  the  Baltic  is  en- 
tirely excluded  ? We  may,  indeed, 
lament  that  the  obsei'vant  liistorian 
thought  it  beyond  his  province  to  in- 
quire into  them,  or  of  our  ocean.  Tides 
were  always  a source  of  wonder  and 
conjecture  to  all  the  classic  writers  of 
Italy,  where,  from  the  absence  of  all 
material  change  at  any  time  in  the 
niveau  of  the  surrounding  seas,  its 
variations  every  twenty-four  hours 
were  incomprehensible.  The  reason  for 
this  continued  equality  of  level  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  well  known  to  arise 
from  its  inclosed  bounds,  a rule  which 
holds  good  of  every  confined  gulf  or 
sea,  and  therefore  includes  the  Baltic. 
Nor  are  the  daily  tlux  and  reflux  of 
the  waters  round  Heligoland  at  the 
present  day  less  a subject  of  astonish- 
ment to  the  summer  visitor  of  its  salu- 
brious waves  from  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many than  formerly  to  the  Roman 
sailors.  For  we  seldom  find  the  men- 
tion of  Oceanus  without  some  allusion 
to  the  phenomenon  of  its  tides.  Ciesar 
was  most  probably  the  first  Roman 
general  that  became  practically  ac- 
quainted with  them.  He  found  (De 
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Bel.  Gall.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.)  that  the 
Gauls  could  retire  to  promontories  (or 
islands)  inaccessible  to  his  legionaries, 
except  at  low  water,  and  to  his  fleet  at 
high  tide,  as  the  latter  would  be  left 
dry  by  the  receding  flood ; and  their 
study,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  pilots, 
enabled  him  to  make  so  easy  and  so 
quick  an  invasion  of  the  British  coast 
from  his  port  of  the  Morini,  when  he 
took  the  advantage  of  the  spring-tides 
of  a fine  July  night  to  make  the  pas- 
sage. (Cmsar,  1.  c.  lib.  iv.  cap.  21.) 

The  resort  of  the  military  with  Cassar 
soon  made  the  Romans  fully  acquainted 
with  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean. 
Cicero  (Letters  to  his  Brother  Quintus, 
xi.  16)  writes,  “O  jucundas  mihi  tuas 
de  Britannia  literas : timebamoceanum, 
timebara  littus  insuhu  and  in  Nat. 
Deorum  (iii.  16),  he  considers  our  tides 
the  special  action  of  the  Divinity : 
“ Quid  ? rnstus  maritimi  vel  Hispani- 
ensis  vel  Britanuici  eorumque  certis 
temporibus  vel  accessus  vel  recessus, 
sine  Deo,  fieri  nonne  possunt  ?” 

Eutropius  calls  the  sea  betwixt  Bri- 
tain and  Gaul  expressly  Britannicum 
oceanura  (lib,  vi.)  And  with  this 
designation  it  continued  to  the  latest 
of  the  classic  historians ; for  Arami- 
anus  Marcellinus  writes  (lib.  xxvii.), 
“ Et  <poniam  <|uum  Constantis  prin- 
cipis  actus  componerem  motiis  udules- 
ceutis  pt  seiicscentis  oceuni,  situmque 
Britannim  pro  captu  virluni  cxplanavi.” 
In  this  quotation  we  still  find  the  tides 
one  of  the  marks  of  ocean,  and  still  a 
subject  of  inquiry  to  tlie  Romans  almost 
to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

We  will,  however,  now  only  adduce 
another  confirmation,  in  which  Tacitus 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  British 
leaders  the  term  oceanus  for  the  sea 
which  separated  and,  as  they  might 
hope,  defended  them  from  the  power 
of  Rome.  He  enumerates  (de  Vita 
Agric.  cap.  xv.)  the  various  reasons  by 
which  the  Britons  thought  themselves 
justified  in  rising  against  the  tyranny 
of  their  conquerors  ; they  point  to  the 
example  of  Germany,  which  had  vin- 
<licated  their  liberty  though  protected 
by  no  such  barrier.  “ Sic  Germanias 
excussisse  jugum  etflumine  non  oceano 
defendi,” 

These  quotations  sufficiently  prove 
that  under  oceanus  no  other  sea  can 
be  understood  but  our  North  Sea,  and 
that  any  insular  locality  mentioned 
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within  it  must  be  sought  in  its  waters. 
Tradition,  designation,  and  position, 
point  with  much  uniformity  to  Heli- 
goland as  the  only  island  in  which  all 
the  requisites  for  the  secret  abode  of 
the  veiled  goddess  and  the  locality  of 
the  castnm  nemiis  combine ; for  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Schinke,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  Cyclopedic  (s.  v.  Hertha), 
deserves  little  attention  when  feeling 
the  force  of  the  word  oceaniis  against 
all  Baltic  pretensions ; but,  without 
supplying  a better  position,  lie  says : 

“ But  though  Tacitus’s  use  of  the  word 
should  be  found  invariably  to  mean 
the  North  Sea,  still  Heligolajul  would 
not  be  the  place  he  meant.”  AVould  he, 
with  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  Part  iii. 
Scandinavia,  p.  67),  find  it  in  the  He- 
brides and  the  island  there  formerly 
called  Hert,  or  by  Camden  Ilertha, 
and  now  St.  Kilda,  described  also  by 
Buchan  (rer.  Scot.  Hist.  lib.  i.  edit. 
Amst.  1643,  p.  31)  as  “ frugum,  peco- 
rum,  ac  maxime  ovium  ferax,  procerio- 
resque  gignit  quam  ulhi  aliarum  insu- 
larum.”  But  the  surrounding  seven 
nations  the  learned  doctor  would 
have  difficulty  in  tracin.g,  nor  does  our 
own  seem  to  have  considered  the  dif- 
ficulty attendant  on  his  odd  supposi- 
tion. A conformity  possibly  of  venera- 
tion and  language  in  the  distant  Ebudae 
may  have  ineluced  equal  rites  and  a 
corresponding  name  for  the  JMagna 
Mater,  who  was  so  universally  wor- 
shipped in  every  country  and  througli 
anti([uity  ; Astarte,  Isis,  Cybele,  Rhea, 
Bona  Dea,  and  many  others,  were 
designations  of  bountiful  nature  and 
the  generative  earth  in  various  lan- 
guages and  differing  views  of  her 
bounty.  Tacitus  relates  as  history 
what  our  ancestors  indicated  by  alle- 
gory, that  man  himself  was  her  olT- 
spring : terra  editum  imwmum  origi- 
nem  gentis  conJitoremque — celebr.uit 
canniuibus  antiquis  (de  Germ.  cap.  ii.). 
The  name  of  this  Scotish  island  may 
point  to  a .similarity  of  worship,  but  is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  its  identity 
with  the  one  Tacitus  alludes  to.  It  is, 
however,  curious,  that  the  Christian 
invocation  and  name  of  Herta  as  St. 
Kilda  (which,  like  St.  'Hilda  .at  Whitby, 
is  derived  fiami  Il<1,  lightning)  sliouhl 
bear  on  its  face  the  meaning  of  that 
pov\rer  over  the  elements  and  their 
most  fearful  manifestations,  which  all 
heathendom  put  in  the  hands  of  its 


supreme  god ; and  equally  curious  is 
it  to  find,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke’s 
note,  that  the  pagans  of  that  island  had 
a secret  worship,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  still  the  tradition  of  a cave  and  a 
deity  whose  name  they  have  forgotten. 
That  she  was  like  Tacitus’s  castnm 
nemus,  a virgin  divinity,  both  the 
pagan  designation  and  the  Christian 
female  saint  may  assure  us ; and  so, 
when  Heligoland  (Holy  Island)  was 
tra  ^'lateil  by  the  monkish  chroniclers 
of  ‘ .e  middle  ages  as  Insula  sacra,  it 
wa-i  out  consistent  with  them  to  give 
it  Christian  sanctity  by  the  ascription 
of  the  reception,  if  not  the  martyrdom, 
of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand 
virgins,  in  their  miraculous  voyage 
from  Cornwall  to  the  continent.  Co- 
logne, from  the  perseverance  of  her 
writers  and  the  multitude  of  her  sanc- 
tuaries, has  ultimately  become  the  re- 
ceived scene  of  this  wholesale  martyr- 
dom ; but  Heligoland  long  disputed 
the  miracle,  and  is  better  placed  for 
the  landing-place  of  these  numerous 
virgins. 

Not  less  discussion  than  the  situa- 
tion of  the  island  has  the  name  of  its 
presiding  deity  given  rise  to.  Up  to 
the  year  1817  the  text  of  Tacitus  was 
uniformly  given,  “ Ilerthum,  id  est. 
Terrain  inatreiu  coluiit;”  and  the  mas- 
culine ending  In  am  was  not  only  not 
inconsistent  with  female  Teutonic 
names,  but  a proof  of  high  antiquity, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  luunes  of  Heiulus 
and  Giidmai ; tlie  latter  the  name  of  a 
female  giving  title  to  an  ancient  poem 
which  Gervius  has  called  the  German 
Odyssey,  as  the  Niebelungen  has  been 
designated  the  German  Iliad.  But  in 
that  year  Rassow  pro[)osed  to  restore, 
for  Herthum,  Nertliuin,  as  in  the 
earliest  printed  copies,  in  which  he 
was  borne  out  by  a tbrmidable  array 
of  MSS.  iloaignated  as  Cod.  Hummel 
et  Longul.  Spir.  Ral.  Mon.  Vienn. 
But  Herthum  has  not  been  without 
its  defenders.  It  was  first  proposed 
by  Rhenanus,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  tbe  good  sense  and  literary  acu- 
imiii  of  the  learned  Ernesti  and  of 
Oberlin  : but  we  are  (.'ertainly  at  a loss 
to  .uxuniiit  for  the  V ii  tuiu  (jf  Ifijtsius 
cither  from  the  autliorily  of  MSS.  or 
an  analogy  of  language  ; whilst  for  the 
oI<l  reading  we  have  such  a conformity 
in  sound  in  all  our  western  languages, 
that  the  word  seems  almost  impressed 
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on  our  niagna  mater  by  nature.  The 
northern  jord.^  jardiir^  goertli^  germ, 
ej'de,  point  so  precisely  to  our  own 
eai'th,  that,  in  spite  of  the  codices,  we 
should  discard  the  objectionable  initial, 
and  dismiss  the  disturbing  N,  eitlier  as 
a misunderstanding  by  the  author  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  or  a corrup- 
tion by  his  transcribers— possibly,  even 
as  an  article,  the  abbreviation  of  eui 
or  an,  written  'n  Herthum,  an  ellipsis 
not  unfreepaent  now  in  our  provincial 
glossaries  and  vulgar  pronunciaticn. 
The  old  German  terms  for  the  fruitful 
mother  vary,  but  many  of  them  fully 
bear  out  the  femiuiuc  reading  and  its 
conformity  with  those  of  the  existing 
languages.  We  meet  in  them  not  only 
//m/?i(Tatian,c.  74,  § 41,  Gloss.  Petz.), 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  Tacitus’s 
accusative  in  a Homan  formation,  but 
also  Erda  and  Aerda,  so  that  little 
doubt  can  exist  of  a real  personifica- 
tion of  the  Earth  and  of  her  veiled 
saiictity  and  chaste  worship,  to  which 
we  may  the  more  readily  agree,  for 
later  veneration  will  give  us  another 
name  and  divinity,  identifying  Ilertha 
also  with  the  Roman  Vesta,  or  her 
pure  worship  of  purifying  fire,  a god- 
dess to  whom  the  Romans  also  gave 
much  in  common  with  their  male 
Tellus. 

If  Ave  look  fur  conformities  with 
Ilertha  in  other  countries,  the  coinci- 
dences are  found,  like  all  other  mytho- 
logical rites  and  customs,  most  striking 
in  the  East.  Era  Paoline  do  Saint  Bar- 
tolomeo (Journey  to  India,  p.  1:13) 
speaks  of  the  Hindoo  goddess  Baga- 
Avade  with  a worship  and  ritual  almost 
identical  Avith  the  feAV  particulars  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus.  Neale  (Travels 
through  some  parts  of  Germany)  en- 
deavours to  enlarge  upon  this  opinion, 
and  to  establish  for  our  Ilertha  a uni- 
formity of  creed  Irom  the  Ganges  to 
the  Western  Isles  under  the  invocation 
Dnr^  or  Dnnrg,  so  general  throughout 
India.  Her  oiiAvard  progress  toAvards 
the  West  may  be  traced  from  Ilero- 
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dotus, — in  Clio  to  Persia,  and  in  Mel- 
pomene to  the  Scythians. 

Lucian’s  description  of  the  Dea 
Syria  is  well  knoAvn  under  this  deno- 
mination. The  migrations  of  Hertha 
from  the  East  seem  to  have  been  here 
a long  time  arrested,  and  thence  most 
probably  the  knowledge  and  reverence 
of  the  l\Iagna  Mater  Avas  dispersed  over 
Europe.  She,  too,  there  was  a fish 
deity  like  the  Oannes  of  Sanconiathon, 
with  a charmed  lake  near  her  temple, 
and  an  altar  in  its  centre  : the  popular 
superstition  recorded  that,  if  the  fish 
in  its  waters  Avere  seen  by  Jupiter 
(the  light  of  day)  before  the  goddess 
had  cast  her  eye  upon  them,  they 
Avould  die.  The  secresy  here  Avas  trans- 
ferred from  the  deity  to  things  conse- 
crated to  her  Avorship ; nor  was  the 
practice  of  cruelty  Avanting.  Hertha 
has  been  likened,  from  some  resem- 
blance in  her  name,  to  the  Greek  Hp// 
and  her  Avorship  at  Argos,  where  oxen 
Avere  kept  especially  for  her  service,  as 
Ave  must  infer  from  tlie  story  of  Cleo- 
bis  and  Biton,  related  by  Herodotus 
(Clio,  31).  Slie  Avas  early  received  at 
Rome,  according  to  tlie  account  of 
Luc.  Annmus  Florus  (lib.  i.  c.  19)  : 
“ Domiti  ergo  Picentes — Sempronio  ; 
qui  tremente  inter  pr.adio  Tellurem 
deam  promissa  aede  placavit;”  and  her 
fane  was  carefully  preserved  as  long 
as  the  Pagan  religion  continued. 

It  may  be  only  a consequence  of  her 
extended  Avorship  that  a Scandinavian 
origin  has  been  found  or  fancied  for 
the  island  goddess.  She  is  there  de- 
scribed as  the  daugliter  of  Nott  (night), 
the  Avife  of  Odin,  the  mother  of  Thor 
and  Balder,  and  of  all  the  Asi ; a 
fruitful  source  of  mythological  com- 
parison and  conjecture,  for  Phoseta  is 
Balder’s  daughter,  in  wliich  latter 
name  these  arctic  legends  and  the 
inedimA'al  traditions  concur.  Phoseta 
belongs  to  both,  and  may  be  considered 
the  link  connecting  the  Pagan  mytho- 
logy Avith  the  Christian  creed. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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ALL  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  told  us  of 
the  closing  scene  of  the  great  tragedy  which 
enJs  (we  hope)  the  history  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration, we  now  know.  The  Baltic 
has  brought  to  Liverpool  most  me- 
lancholy confirmation  of  the  main  facts  in 
Dr.  Rae’s  report  dated  from  Repulse  Bay 
in  July,  1854.  It  is  now  absolutely  cer- 
tain that,  had  attention  been  paid  to  the 
representations  and  entreaties  of  Dr.  King, 
persisted  in  by  him  so  early  as  1847,  search 
would  then  have  been  made  in  the  right 
direction,  and  there  would  still  have  been 
a chance  for  the  survivors  who  in.  1850 
reached  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Fish  River— to  die. 

More  closely  to  investigate  the  ground 
to  which  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Rae  di- 
rected their  attention,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  recently  sent  out  a party  of 
fourteen  under  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
Stewart.  The  history  of  this  expedition 
is  remarkable.  On  the  7th  of  last  Feb- 
ruary it  started  under  Mr.  Stewart  from 
the  Carlton  House,  and  in  about  a month's 
time  had  reached  Fort  Chipewyan,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Athabasca.  Thence  its  way 
was  to  be  by  water  ; and  the  men  accord- 
ingly remained  until  the  20th  of  May, 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  their  boats, 
while  they  awaited  a fit  season  of  travel. 
A four  days’  voyage  then  took  them  down 
tlie  river  which  connects  Lake  Athabasca 
with  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  Then,  touch- 
ing at  Fort  Resolution,  they  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  made  a second  de- 
lay to  comjilete  their  preparations  for  the 
dangerous  journey  down  the  Great  Fisli 
River  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  perilous 
nature  of  the  navigation  on  this  most  tur- 
bulent of  Arctic  water-courses,  with  its 
hundred  rapids,  is  familiar  to  us  from  the 
narrative  of  Sir  George  Back,  by  whose 
name  also,  as  Back  River,  it  is  known. 
But  a labour  which  cost  Back  three  years 
w'as  by  this  party  performed  in  thirteen 
weeks. 

It  started  from  Fort  Resolution  in  two 
birch-bark  canoes,  with  its  number  raised 
by  the  important  addition  of  three  selected 
boatmen,  Iroquois  Indians,  sent  by  Sir 
George  Simpson  from  Lachine.  The  ra- 
pidity and  safety  of  their  voyage  is  attri- 
buted by  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  to 
the  w'omlerful  dexterity  of  these  three  men. 
In  less  thau  six  weeks,  during  which  their 
clothe.s  were  never  dry,  and  they  saw  no 
fire  but  that  of  the  camp  at  whicli  they 
made  their  tea,  they  reached  the  estuary, 
and  commenced,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
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Beaufort,  their  search  for  traces  of  the 
lost  voyagers.  A few  Esquimaux  were 
there  who  corroborated  Rae’s  accounts, 
and  directed  the  attention  of  the  searchers 
to  Montreal  Island,  which  lies  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  estuary,  twelve  miles 
from  the  main  land.  Ten  days  were  then 
spent  in  passing  to  and  fro  between  island 
and  coast ; and  no  slight  peril  was  braved 
in  pushing  frail  canoes  among  drifting 
blocks  of  ice  seven  or  eight  feet  thick, 
through  an  inhospitable  sea,  in  stormy 
weather.  Ice,  snow,  rain,  sleet,  hail, 
thunder,  all  that  is  miserable,  belonged 
even  in  those  summer  days  to  the  climate 
of  the  region  in  which  lie  the  relics  of  the 
last  survivors  of  the  Franklin  expedition. 
There  was  not  a blade  of  grass,  we  are 
told,  or  a stick  of  timber  to  be  seen. 
There  was  no  trace  of  game  of  any  kind. 
It  is  indeed  only  for  a short  time  in  the 
summer,  while  the  deer  are  passing  over 
it,  that  even  the  Esquimaux  consider  this 
ground  habitable. 

Dr.  Rae  had  understood  the  Esquimaux 
to  mean  Montreal  Island,  and  Point  Aigle 
near  it,  as  the  places  where  the  white  men 
perished  in  1850.  The  recent  search  has 
determined  the  locality  beyond  dispute. 
After  a day  or  two  of  unsuccessful  explo- 
ration, one  of  the  first  relics  found  was  a 
part  of  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Terror, 
with  the  name  of  that  vessel  branded  on 
it.  Tlie  Esquimaux  said  that  some  tribes 
further  north  had  seen  tlie  ships,  and 
knew  them  to  have  been  crushed  by  the 
ice, — knew  tiiem  to  have  met,  probably 
in  Victoria  Straits,  in  1848,  with  that 
accident  which  many  former  voyagers  are 
known  to  have  been  often  within  but 
a hair’s  breadth  of  escaping.  Here  too 
was  a fragment  of  a boat,  to  tell  how 
far,  after  sutFering  and  toil,  at  least  one 
band  of  men  escaping  from  the  vessels  had 
advanced  its  efforts  to  reach  to  some  one 
of  the  northern  stations  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  There  was  found  also  on 
Montreal  Island  another  fragment  of  this 
boat,  on  which  the  name  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin was  carved.  There  was  found  besides 
part  of  a snow-shoe,  known  to  be  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture,  “being  made  of  oak,  a 
sjiecies  of  wood  which  no  man  accustomed 
to  use  such  shoes  would  ever  select  for  the 
purpose;”  aud  upon  it  the  name  of  Dr. 
Stanley,  surgeon  to  Fraiikliu’s  own  ship 
the  Erebus,  was  carved.  There  was  also 
a ship’s  hammer;  there  were  oars,  boat- 
kettles,  empty  meat-cases;  there  were  re- 
mains of  a flag  ; and  there  was  a letter- 
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dip.  Eut  there  vrere  no  pape.-s,  and 
no  bones  of  the  men,  who  had  died  on  a 
low  sandy  shore  over  which  have  swept 
the  storms  of  four  dark  Arctic  winters. 
When,  on  the  fourteenth  of  last  August, 
the  expedition  commenced  its  retreat  from 
this  inhospitable  coast,  winter  had  already 
set  in.  Fresh  snow  covered  the  ground, 
and  ice  was  formina:. 

Here,  then,  it  was  that  in  the  winter  of 
1850  the  survivors  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  ran  their  boat  upon  the  beach,  and, 
too  weak  to  proceed  further,  crawled 
ashore  to  die.  It  was  in  the  same  part  of 
the  wcrld  that  Franklin,  thirty  years  be- 
fore, had  sutiered  all  the  famine  man  can 
sutfer  and  yet  live.  By  the  Copper  Mine 
River  he  had  eaten  tripe  de  roche,  and 
supped  on  scraps  of  roasted  leather.  By 
the  estuary  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  if  he 
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was  among  those  who  came  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  man’s  help,  he  died. 

The  party  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  An- 
derson have  brought  home,  and  deposited 
at  Lachine  in  Canada,  the  relics  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  ; and  with  them  they 
have  brought  the  traditions  of  the  friendly 
Esquimaux.  One  of  the  lost  crew,  they 
relate,  died  on  Montreal  Island,  the  rest 
perished  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 
“ The  wolves  were  very  thick.’’  Only  one 
white  man  seems  to  have  been  living  when 
their  tribe  arrived,  and  him  it  was  too  late 
to  save.  An  Esquimaux  woman  saw  him 
die.  “ He  was  large  and  strong,”  she 
said,  ”and  sat  on  the  sandy  beach,  his 
head  resdug  on  his  hands,  and  thus  he 
died.”  A death  that  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  poets,  in  days  hereafter. — 
Examiner. 


THOUGHT  IS  SELF-CON'VERSE. 

O I wheu  I deeply  breathe  the  sigh, 

While  tears  are  glittTiiig  in  the  eve, 

I list  the  echo  of  the  heart’s  Amen, 

And  wheu  my  raptur’d  bosom  heaves, 

(dr  when  a calm  the  thrilling  leaves, 

I list  the  echo  of  the  heart’s  Amen. 

And  when  the  beating  pulses  move, 

Which  waken  awe,  or  greet  with  love, 

1 list  the  echo  of  the  heart’s  Amen. 

And  'vheu  the  voice  of  friend  I hear, 

And  cheering  sympathy  is  near, 

I list  the  echo  of  the  heai't's  Ameu. 

If  claspiiigs  of  embrace  express 
The  Speechless  depth  of  thank  fulness, 

I list  the  echo  of  the  heartU  Amen. 

In  silent  thought,  while  bends  the  kuee, 
Most  fervent  will  the  prayer  be 

Which  lists  the  echo  of  the  heart’s  Amen. 


Trerefe,  Xoc.  1.>C 


C.  Val.  Le  Gbice. 
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Anecdotes  of  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford— The  Eagles’  of  Bristol,  Father  and  Son— 
The  Sluide-Poi-trait  of  Edward  Gibbon  the  llistoriiiu— Dulwich  College  Reform— William  Cogan, 
the  muniMccut  Aldennan  of  HuD — The  Family  of  Cornhill.  of  Kent  and  tlie  City  of  Eon'lou  : tlm 
Prisoners  taken  in  Rochester  Castle  by  King  John. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Mitford  respecting  Mr.  Rogers. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  very  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford  of  Benhall,  of  whom,  knowing  that  he  had  latterly  lived  on  more  inti- 
mate terms  with  Mr.  Rogers  than  perhaps  any  other  person,  we  had  asked  for  infor- 
mation on  some  few  particulars  that  had  appeared  before  the  public.— Edit.] 


Mr.  Urban, — In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions you  have  asked  me,  relating  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  I have  to  say  that  I know  notliing 
whatever  of  the  commission  said  to  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Phillips  by  him,  to 
wTite  his  life,  nor  ever  heard  Mr.  Rogers 
allude  to  ic.  Indeed  at  present,  in  the 
absence  of  all  authority,  1 should  much 
doubt  it.  As  to  the  diaries  said  to  have 
been  kept  by  Mr,  Rogers— if  by  the  word 
“ diary  ” is  meant  a journal,  or  account 
of  his  life  and  transactions  day  by  day 
or  year  by  year— I know  of  no  such 
books,  nor  do  I believe,  from  a knowledge 
of  his  habits,  in  their  existence.  But  Mr. 
Rogers  had  a manuscript  book  in  which 
he  had  written  his  recollections  of  the 
conversation  of  some  of  his  more  illustrious 
friends,  and  w'hich,  I think,  bore  that  title. 
To  this  book,  iMr.  Rogers  always  gave  me 
unlimited  access.  I remember  that  I saw 
it  for  the  first  time  one  day  after  breakfast; 
when  he  said,  “ Now,  I’m  going  to  Hamp- 
ton Court;  take  this  book  up  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  lie  on  the  sofa,  and 
you  will  find  some  amusement  in  it.”  This 
took  place  some  fifteen  years  since ; and 
from  that  time  it  has  been  quite  in  familiar 
use,  and  passages  w ere  frequently  read  from 
it  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  his  friends  at  his  break- 
fast parties.  The  persons  whose  names 
appear  there  more  conspicuously  areC.  J. 
Fox,  Grattan,  Horne  Tooke,  Sheridan, 
Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Grenville,  &c, 

Mr,  Thomas  Grenville  returned  this  vo- 
lume, which  had  been  lent  to  him,  wdth 
the  observation  that  he  considered  the  re- 
collections of  Horne  Tooke  to  be  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  whole. 

The  notices  relative  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  are  slight,  and  chiefly  con- 
sist of  answers  given  to  questions  put  to 
him  upon  events  during  the  campaigns  in 
Spain  ; at  a time  when  the  duke  would 
more  willingly  listen,  and  more  readily 
answer,  on  such  subjects,  than  he  would 
do  in  his  later  days.  The  chief  scene  of 
these  conversations,  which  at  that  time 


were  of  more  personal  Interest  than  now, 
was  the  dining-room  at  Woburn,  when  the 
other  guests  were  gone  to  their  field-sports, 
and  jMr.  Rogers  and  bis  friend  Air.  Lut- 
trell  were  left  with  that  illustrious  person, 
then  fresh  from  his  fields  of  conquest,  and 
willing  to  answer  any  question  that  was 
asked,  and  give  any  information. 

But  I must  break  off ; or  there  would  be 
no  end  of  my  recollections  of  what  passed 
in  the  society  of  one,  with  whom  I had  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  the  most  perfect  in- 
timacy for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the 
lo.ss  of  whose  society  I most  deeply  regret. 

As  to  the  question  relating  to  tlie  pro- 
priety of  making  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume public,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  any 
opinion,  as,  very  fortunately,  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  a gentleman  whose  judg- 
ment, knowledge,  and  respect  for  Mr. 
Rogers’s  reputation  will  insure  the  perfect 
propriety  of  his  decision. 

To  your  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  accounts  given  of  Mr,  Rogers  in  the 
imblic  ■ apers  I shall  only  answer,  that 
those  V.  iuch  have  reached  me,  seem  written 
rather  for  effect^  than  with  a strong  desire 
of  the  truth  : such,  for  instance,  as  one  in 
the  Times,  which  mentions  the  poet’s  con- 
versations on  political  economy  and  finance 
with  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
and  another  paper  of  equal  fame  and  circu- 
lation— I mean  the  Illustrated  London 
News — has  given  a vulgarised  and  inac- 
curate sketch  of  the  dining-room  at  St. 
James's  Place,  very  unlike  rhe  simple  ele- 
gance of  the  original. 

Yours,  Ac.  J.  Mitford. 

Benhall,  -4/4  Jan,  185(5. 

P.S.  I will  now  give  you  one  anecdote 
v.'hicli  comes  to  my  recollection  as  I am 
writing.  The  last  drive  I ever  took  with 
Mr.  Rogers  in  his  chariot  was  one  often 
previously  made  by  us, — into  tlie  City,  to 
pay  one  of  bis  regular  calls  on  his  oldest 
frivind  Mr.  Wm.  Maltby  ' of  the  Londou 
Institution,  who  had  been  bis  scliool-fellow 
more  than  eighty  years  previous  to  this 


* Mr.  Malthy  died  oa  the  5th  Jan.  1854,  aged  90  ; and  a memoir  of  him  will  be 
found  in  our  Magazine  for  Feb.  in  that  year. 
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time,  and  who  died  a year  or  two  before 
him,  nearly  at  the  same  age.  In  return- 
ing by  the  City-road,  he  pulled  the  check- 
string opposite  to  the  Bunhill  Fields  burial 
ground,  and  then  desired  me  to  get  out 
and  read  the  inscription  on  the  stone, 
which  stands  conspicuously  over  the  grave 
of  the  well-known  Thomas  Hardy.  This 
being  done,  he  said,  “You  see  that  little 
chapel  opposite  ; go  and  look  carefully  at 
the  house  w'hich  stands  there  to  the  left  of 
it,  and  then  come  back  and  get  in.’’  This 
all  duly  performed,  and  again  seated  side 
by  side,  he  said,  “ When  I was  a young 
man  in  the  banking  house,  and  my  father 
lived  at  Newington,  I used  every  day,  in 
going  to  the  City,)  to  pass  by  this  place  : 
one  day,  in  returning,  I saw  a number  of 
respectable  persons  of  both  sexes  assem- 
bled here,  all  well-dressed,  in  mourning, 
and  with  very  serious  look  and  behaviour. 
The  door  of  the  house  was  open,  and  they 


entered  it  in  pairs.  I thought  that,  with- 
out impropriety,  I might  join  them,  so  we 
all  walked  up  stairs,  and  came  to  a draw- 
ing-room,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a table; 
on  this  table  lay  the  body  of  a person 
dressed  in  a clergyman’s  robes,  with  bands, 
and  his  grey  hair  shading  his  face  on  either 
side.  He  was  of  small  stature,  and  his 
countenance  looked  like  wax.  We  all 
moved  round  the  table,  some  of  the  party 
much  affected,  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  venerable  figure  that  lay  before  us ; 
and,  as  we  moved  on,  others  came  up  and 
succeeded  us  in  like  manner.  After  we 
had  gone  the  round  of  the  table  in  our 
lingering  procession,  we  descended  as  we 
cam.e.  The  person  that  lay  before  us  was 
the  celebrated  John  Wesley,  and,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  his  congregation,  they 
were  permitted  to  take  this  pathetic  and 
affectionate  farewell  of  their  beloved 
pastor.” 


The  Eagles’  of  Bristol,  Father  and  Son. 


Mr.  Urban, — In  the  obituary  of  your 
December  number,  p.  661,  you  inserted  a 
memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Eagles,  of 
Bristol.  Allow  me  to  furnish  a few  remi- 
niscences of  his  father,  which  perhaps  there 
are  few  others  now  living  who  could  supply. 

He  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
family,  well  connected,  and  possessed  of 
landed  property  in  Monmouthshire. 
When  he  settled  in  Bristol  he  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  and  before  his  de- 
cease was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms of  that  port.*  Notwithstan  ling  his 
engagements  in  commerce,  he  fou  raple 
time  to  pursue  his  literary  oci,  ' “ons. 
Being  ]iossessed  of  high  classica.  .irtain- 
ments,  he  became  intimate  with  tlie  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  city  and  its 
neighbourhood,  amongst  whom  were  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Seyer,  the  Rev.  John  Etlen, 
Dr.  Nott,  IMr.  Charles  Joseph  Harford, 
and  other  learned  contemporaries. 

It  was  in  1807  that  I first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  ; when  he  inquired  of 
me  the  probable  success  of  a series  of 
essays  he  proposed  to  commence,  similar 
to  those  in  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  5cc. 
]Mr.  Eagles  had  previously  been  the  chief 
contributor  to  a periodical  of  the  same 
nature  published  in  Felix  Farley’s  Bristol 
Journal,  called  The  Crier,  which  had  ob- 
tained much  celebrity. t I have  in  my 
possession,  in  his  handwriting,  the  first 
number  with  which  he  intended  to  com- 


mence the  new  work,  which  was  to  be 
called  The  Ghost. 

The  classical  attainments  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Eagles  were  of  no  ordinary  character. 
With  the  Greek  authors  he  was  most  inti- 
mate, and  they  were  the  peculiar  objects 
of  his  study.  He  left  behind  him  nume- 
rous translations  from  the  Greek  of  Athe- 
nasus,  which  after  his  decease  were  trans- 
mitted by  his  son  to  the  editor  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  and  appeared  in  several 
of  its  earliest  volumes.  They  were  ac- 
companied with  the  following  allusion  to 
the  translator,  with  that  peculiar  diffidence 
and  reluctance  to  appear  to  court  public 
favour  or  applause,  which  was  the  cha- 
racteristic feeling  of  his  son’.s  whole  life. 
“It  was,”  he  says,  “the  work  of  an 
elegant  scholar  and  an  amiable  man,  who, 
alas  ! is  no  more.  He  occasionally  enter- 
tained and  instr|mted  his  countrymen, 
but  never  intruded  his  name  on  i)ublic 
notice,  and  it  is  on  this  consideration 
alone  that  it  is  withheld.”  I am  not 
aware  if  any  other  translations  of  so  many 
of  the  fragments  of  Athenaeus  as  were  made 
by  Mr.  Eagles  have  ever  been  published, 
desirable  as  it  would  be,  with  the  learned 
and  amusing  notes  that  accompany  them. 

It  was  soon  after  I was  admitted  to 
friendly  intercourse  with  this  gentleman, 
ai'.d  I had  obtained  his  confidence,  that 
I was  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a 
manuscript  volume  which  he  had  tran- 


* Thomas  Eagles,  esq.  died  at  Clifton,  Oct.  1812,  and  a memoir  of  him  will  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Dec.  1812,  p.  58i). — Edit. 

t It  came  out  first  in  1783,  nearly  about  the  same  time  that  the  Lounger  was 
pubhshed  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  a provincial 
town  to  support  a periodical  essay.  H.aving  been  continued  for  some  time,  and  sus- 
pended, it  was  resumed  after  a lapse  of  fifteen  years,  and  finally  closed  in  1802. 
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scribed,  and  no  doubt  had  improved  its 
language  and  structure,  without  altering 
its  details.  It  took  me  four  nights  to  read 
it  to  an  assembled  family  party  at  a Christ- 
mas fireside  ; the  narration  being  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  Englishman  who  had  been 
left  upon  a desert  island,  the  stirring  inci- 
dents in  which  were  little  inferior  to  those 
in  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  so  much  the  de- 
light of  our  younger  days.  The  circum- 
stances attending  Mr.  Eagles’s  possession 
of  the  volume  by  accidentally  meeting 
with  the  author  in  the  streets  of  Bristol 
(and  his  benevolent  kindness  continued  to 
him  to  the  day  of  his  death),  appeared  in 
Blackwood,  with  the  title  of  “ The  Beg- 
gar’s Legacy.”  The  entire  work  was 
published  in  1815  in  four  volumes,  by  the 
elder  John  Murray,  and  called  “The 
Journal  of  Llewellin  Penrose,  a seaman.” 
There  is,  however,  in  the  iritroductory  re- 
marks of  my  friend  to  TheBeggar’s  Legacy, 
such  strong  remarks  of  his  genius  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  cha- 
racter, that  I cannot  help  referring  to  them. 
In  his  delineation  of  beggars  and  beggary, 
there  are  some  of  the  highest  proofs  of  his 
versatile  genius,  his  peculiar  fantasies,  the 
idiosyncracies  of  a mind  poured  forth  in 
the  most  rapid  profusion.  They  remind 
me  most  forcibly  in  their  style  of  that  of 
my  sciioolfellovv,  Charles  Lamb,  in  his 
Essa's  of  Elia.  Mr.  Kagles’s  prose  did 
not  partake  so  much  of  the  phraseology 


of  such  elder  writers  as  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  and  Robert  Burton,  the  author  of 
the  ” Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  as  did 
Charles  Lamb’s.  But  there  is  a terseness, 
a sententiousness  peculiar  to  both,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  pages  of  The  Beggar’s 
Legacy.  There  is  also  a vast  union  of 
originality  of  mind  with  a delicacy  of 
feeling  and  tenderness  of  heart,  highly 
fascinating  in  both  writers.  Each  sentence 
in  my  friend’s  introductory  remarks  on 
the  character  of  Beggars  and  Beggary  is  a 
sketch  from  which  Hogarth,  Bird,  and 
Wilkie  miglit  have  found  susgestions  for 
their  talents  in  painting.  Kind  reader, 
turn  to  the  last  March  number  of  Black- 
wood, and  judge  for  thyself. 

The  elder  Mr.  Eagles  took  great  interest 
in  the  Rowleian  and  Chattertonian  con- 
troversy. He  was  contemporary  with  Cat- 
cott,  Rudhall,  Barrett,  and  others.  I be- 
lieve he  was  a Chattertonian.  At  least, 
I hope  he  was. 

The  father  and  son  were  united  in  the 
strongest  bonds  of  attachment,  with  minds 
equally  refined,  and  with  similar  pursuits  ; 
they  were  mutually  proud  of  each  otlier. 
They  possessed  purity  of  mind,  a love  of 
the  fine  arts,  great  taste  in  the  pursuit  of 
them,  and  alfections  most  sincere. 

Arcarles  am^io 

Et  cantare  pares,  ct  respondere  parati. 

Yours, 

Worcester.  An  Octogenarian. 


The  Shade-Portrait  of  Edward  Gibbon. 


Mr.  Urban, — The  full-length  Portrait 
of  Mr.  Gibbon,  prefixed  to  Lord  Sheffield’s 
Edition  of  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  is 
familiar  to  everybody,  and  has  occasioned 
some  amusement  both  to  his  friends  and 
foes.  Undoubtedly  the  lineaments  are 
sufficiently  remarkable,  and  are  said  by 
Lord  Sheffield  to  convey  as  complete  a 
likeness,  as  to  person,  face,  and  manner, 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They  seem, 
however,  scarcely  consistent  with  those  of 
his  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ; and, 
in  fact,  might  go  a good  way  towards 
making  credible  the  well-known  and  whim- 
sical mistake  ascribed,  I suppose  w'ickedly, 
to  the  blind  and  celebrated  Madame  du 
Deffand.  But,yfy«ram  animi  magis  quam 
corporis  inspice ; with  all  his  many  de- 
fects, Gibbon  had  few  equals,  either  in  ex- 
tent of  learning,  in  accuracy  of  criticism, 
or  in  natural  genius  and  wit. 

Amidst  the  party-zeal  which  his  irre- 
gular principles  excited,  this  unfortunate 
resemblance  gave  occasion,  so  late  as  1797, 
to  a poetical  and  severe  attack  upon  the 
then  dead  historian.  The  lines,  written 
by  some  wrathful  Oxonian,  are  preserved 
in  your  Magazine  for  January  of  that 


year.  They  are  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
a competent  writer ; and  as  even  those 
volumes  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  arc 
scarce,  perhaps  you  would  admit  them, 
once  more,  in  the  present  number  ; and 
the  rather,  as  they  are  connected  with  an 
epigram  which  they  occasioned,  written  by 
some  defender  of  Gibbon,  and  certainly  not 
behind  hand  in  severity.  The  Oxford  lines 
are  an  address  to  the  shade-portrait : — 

Thou  puny  Statesman  ! thou  Historian  boM, 
Struck  from  kind  Nature’s  most  fanta.stic  mould! 
(Queerest  of  Shades  ! hail  to  thy  wondrous  sight, 
■\VIucli  sure  the  Shades  below  did  much  affright: 
By  Shedield's  pious  care  with  noble  clay 
Thy  carcase  rots,  and  tliou  review’Nt  the  day. 
Com'st  thou  to  show  lunv  much  it  does  avail 
To  wa-itc  like  d'acitus,  to  read  like  Bayle  : 

To  float  iu  h’.ith  'twiAt  .'lecca,  Dort,  <uid  Romo, 

To  live  like  Horace,  ami  to  die  like  Hume  ? 

Com'.?t  thou  to  sec  if  Oxford's  blear-eyed  Dons 
Take  coiuijcl  from  her  more  enlighten’d  sons  ? 
Admire  the  fruit  wlio  could  not  rear  the  tree. 

And  her  dead.  Socrates  behold  in  thee  ? 

Give  thee  for  thy  boM  censures  bolder  praise. 

And  from  these  Uneaments  thy  statue  raise  ? 
Whate’er  thy  errand,  welcome  from  the  Styx  ! 
Cease  now  thy  wand’rings ; here  tliy  station  fix; 
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Thy  rlarling  quartos  from  the  u'orm  protect ; 
Enjoy  the  utmost  Heaven  thou  didst  expect ; 

Feed  on  th’etherial  rapour  of  thy  fame, 

And  be,  what  thou  liast  toil’d  to  be,  a Name  ! 

The  epigram  is  from  a MS.  appended  to 
the  above  lines,  which  are  transcribed  in  a 
copy  of  Lord  Sheffield’s  edition  alluded  to : 
Wh.at  valiant  Scribe,  from  Isis'  hallow'd  glade, 
Dares  thus  to  arms  this  Shadow  of  a Shade  V 


Does  blund’ring  Chehxm  breathe  th’envenom’d 
strain  ? 

Has  mitre-hunting  Dacis  risen  again  ? 

Tis  great,  'tis  noble  to  insult  the  dead, 

And  heap  reproaches  o’er  a prosh-ate  head. 

Aye,  strike  the  fall'n,  ’tis  all  that  Dullness  can. 
And  spuni  the  Shadow  who  hadst  fear’d  the  Man. 

Yours,  &c.  C. 


Df'LWICH  Coi.LKGE  RefORM. 


Mr.  Urban, — 1 strongly  suspect  that 
your  Correspondent,  A Lover  of  Jus- 
tice, must  have  intended  to  amuse  your 
readers  with  a Christmas  puzzle,  in  his 
last  observations  upon  Dulwich  College 
Reform.  Not  CEdipus  himself  could  have 
solved  the  questions.  What  does  he 
mean  ? What  does  he  want  ? One  thing 
alone  is  plain:  in  the  eyes  of  A Lover  of 
Justice  (most  happily  not  a dispenser 
thereof)  every  body  is  very  wicked.  The 
governors  in  esse  are  very  wicked  people  ; 
the  governors  in  fnturo  will  be  also  very 
wicked.  Even  the  archbishop  himself 
does  not  pass  without  rebuke  ; and  the 
Charity  Commissioners  are  joined  in  un- 
holy league  with  the  spirits  of  evil  to  per- 
petuate what  is  bad,  or  substitute  wdiat  is 
worse.  But  a day  of  retribution  is  at 
hand  ! When  every  one.  Commissioners, 
governors,  archbishop  and  ail  are  to  be 
“swept  away.”  Where  and  how  is  not 
very  clear  ; but  the  dim  obscurity  on  this 
point  adds,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the 
appalling  nature  of  the  concluding  pas- 
sage in  your  Correspondent’s  letter. 

But  why  all  this  needless  display  of 
bilious  petulancy  ? It  but  ill  consists  with 
calm  inquiry  or  accurate  conclusions. 
Whether  the  heavy  charges  against  the 
present  governors  of  the  college  be  earnest 
or  not,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
aforesaid  dreadful  day  ; and  if  a tithe  of 
them  be  true,  let  not  the  rod  be  spared. 
But  until  this  hour  of  scrutiny  arrives, 
your  Correspondent  must  not  feel  sur- 
prised if  the  public  should  prefer  placing 
their  faith  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
disinterested  official  investigators,  rather 
than  in  the  effervescing  sentiments  of  a 
somewhat  excitable  gentleman,  whose 
every  line  betrays  the  absence  of  all  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes. 

Since  I addressed  a few  lines  to  you  in 
December  last,  in  simple  correction  of 
error,  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 
sent  forth  their  proposed  scheme  for  the 
re-constitution  of  the  charity  ; which  may 
briefly  be  described  as  a vast  expansion  of 
the  founder’s  benevolence,  acting  in  the 
same  channel  and  direction  as  he  himself 


intended.  The  present  almspeople  are  12 
in  number;  it  is  proposed  to  make  them 
24.  But  it  is  to  a more  extended  de- 
velopement  of  education  that  the  scheme 
especially  directs  its  aim.  Twelve  foun- 
dation scholars  and  a limited  number  of 
day-boys  from  the  village  of  Dulwich 
forms  the  total  educational  benefit  at  pre- 
sent derived  from  the  establishment;  it  is 
proposed  instead  to  establish  two  schools 
— a Classical  and  an  English  one,  whose 
names  sufficiently  explain  the  different 
objects  and  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
fulfil.  The  first  is  to  consist  of  84  boys; 
24  of  whom  are  to  be  foundation  scholars, 
with  special  privileges  and  advantages ; 
and  tlie  latter,  or  English  school,  will 
consist  of  70  boys,  all  of  whom  are  to  be 
foundation  boys,  with  maintenance,  edu- 
cation, clothing,  &c.  &c.  entirely  gra- 
tuitous. In  addition  to  the  above  gigantic 
increase  of  educational  advantages,  Cam- 
berwell (of  which  Dulwich  is  a portion) 
will  have  the  privilege  of  sending  day- 
boys without  limit.  But  the  present  cor- 
poration is  to  be  dissolved,  and  this  forms 
a source  of  bitter  lamentation  to  two 
classes  of  persons  : those  who  tearfully 
regard  the  abolition  of  anything  that  is 
old,  however  cumbersome  and  obstructive 
it  may  be;  and  those  (how  many  I)  who 
are  interested  in  the  continuance  of  any 
system  that  acts  as  a hindrance  to  public 
inspection.  A writer  in  the  Christian 
Remembrancer  devotes  some  well-nigh  30 
pages  of  ponderous  verbosity  to  show  that 
the  corporation  needs  not  to  be  dissolved, 
in  order  effectually  to  carry  out  all  the 
Commissioners’  requirements.  To  call  this 
idea  absurd  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
present  officers  of  the  establishment,  who 
also  unfortunately,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, are  governors — thus  exhibiting  an 
union  of  the  master  and  man,  obviously 
fatal  to  the  successful  working  of  any  sys- 
tem whatever.  The  present  governors  were 
elected  into  their  several  positions,  some 
to  do  little  (and  they  do  it),  some  to  do 
less  (and  they  do  it),  and  others  to  do  no- 
thing, and  the  performance  is  still  per- 
formed ! The  “ dissolution  of  the  corpo- 
ration ” are  words  of  an  alarming  sound — 
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but  without  it  what  chance  is  there  of 
any  result,  but  a repetition  (with  varia- 
tions) of  the  present  ludicrous  state  of 
things  ? Without  expressing  an  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  Commissioners’  scheme, 
it  yet  may  be  truly  said  to  commend  itself 
to  public  approbation  as  a large  develope- 
meut  of  the  founder’s  benevolence,  in 
those  channels  indicated  by  his  expressed 
wishes,  without  departing  from  his  inten- 
tions on  minor  points,  more  than  is  de- 
manded by  the  completely  altered  state  of 
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habits  and  feelings,  and  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  college  treasures. 

Yours,  &c.  A Lover  of  Truth. 

F.  S,  At  a time  when  the  question  is  so 
frequently  being  asked,  is  Dulwich 

College?  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
the  following  authorities  as  affording  in- 
formation on  the  subject -Lysons’s  “ En- 
virons of  London  Highmore’s  “ Public 
Charities  in  and  near  London  and  Bray- 
ley’s  “History  of  Surrey.’’ 
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William  Cogax,  the  MUiNirioENT  Alderman  oe  Hull, 


Mr.  Urban,— I have  lately  chanced 
upon  the  last  testament  of  William 
CoGAN,  mentioned  in  several  histories  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  some  account  of 
whom  may  interest  your  readers. 

He  has  been  designated  as  “ the  muni- 
ficent alderman  of  Hull,”  because,  in  his 
prime  of  life,  viz.  in  1753,  he  founded 
there  a charity  school  for  girls,  with  an 
endowment  of  near  500/.  a-year.  But  in 
truth  his  whole  life  seems  to  have  been 
passed  in  self-denying  benevolence,  and 
in  the  pure  love  of  his  kind  ; and  if 
ever  the  old  Roman  aphorism,  Nosciiur 
d sociis,  could  be  verified,  his  close  and 
friendly  intimacy  with  the  very  unselfish 
families  of  Thornton,  Watson,  and  of  Wil- 
berforce,  forms  a case  in  point.  And  we 
are  insensibly  led  into  speculations  upon 
the  amount  of  moral  impetus  possibly 
given  by  example  to  the  career  of  tlie 
then  rising  members  of  those  families. 

By  his  will,  dated  21st  Oct.  177'2,  Al- 
derman Cogau  leaves  20/,  to  William  Wil- 
berforce  (uncle  of  the  eloquent  senator 
and  able  philanthropist),  of  Ferriby,  esq. 
with  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  his  personal 
estate,  not  hereinbefore  disposed  of,  and 
names  him  joint  executor  with  Samuel 
Watson,  sou  of  Alderman  Watson,  and 
apparently  a descendant  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Watson,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

He  gives  to  the  children  of  John  Tiiorn- 
ton  of  Ciapham,  esq.  80/.  That  he  was 
both  a learned  and  a good  man  may  be 
inferred  from  his  bequests  of  excellent 
divinity  and  sci'intific  works  of  the  day 
to  various  persons  out  of  Iiis  library.  To 
Mrs.  Margaret  Watson  lie  gives  “ my 
silver  tea  kettle  and  lamp,  my  small  silver 
skeilet,"  a new  Bible,  Barket  on  the  New 


Testament,  and  my  sUll  and  still  tub.”f' 
in  a codicil,  signed  the  same  day,  he 
bequeaths  2000/.  at  interest  for  appren- 
ticing yearly  a number  of  poor  boys  to 
sundry  trades.  At  the  expiration  of  such 
apprenticeship,  21.  to  be  given  to  the  mas- 
ter, if  he  had  used  the  boy  well,  and  4/.  to 
the  latter,  if  he  have  served  his  time  duti- 
fully, and  can  read  six  verses  in  the  5th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 

Besides  these  bequests,  legacies  are 
directed  to  his  cousins,  William,  John, 
and  Samuel  Barlow  ; and  the  fortunate 
insertion  of  the  relationship  supplies  a 
due  to  the  ancestry  of  the  worthy  aider- 
man,  whose  account  of  his  family,  drawn 
up  by  himself,  is  now  lost. 

His  Lineage. 

John  Battle, esq,  who  purchased  Warms- 
worth  in  married  Mary,  daughter 

and  co-heir  of  John  Pierrepoint,  esq.  of 
Wadworth  (a  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Kings- 
ton). 

Eiizabetii,  their  daughter  and  co-heir, 
married,  about  1GG7,  Mr.  John  Coggan, 
of  Wroot,  and  of  Hull. 

Their  son  John,  baptised  in  IGGS,  was 
the  father  of  the  Alderman  William,  who 
deceased  in  1774,  sine  prole. 

Their  daughter,  and  eventual  heiress, 
married  ^Ir.  Barlow  of  London,  and  the 
issue  are  the  cousins  named  in  the  will  (to 
wit) ; William  Barlow',  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge  ; and  Samuel,  of  Madras,  who 
married,  in  1737,  Anne,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Governor  Drake,  and  sister  to 
Lady  Pocock. 

I find  no  heraldic  bearings  assigned  to 
the  Cogans  of  Lincolnshire. 

Yours,  &c,  E.  Roberts, 


A small  vessel,  with  feet,  for  boiling. 

t The  Stature  rendering  the  setting  up  a private  still,  wi'-’iout  entering  at  the 
excise,  or  licence,  illegal,  was  passed  in  the  35tii  Geo.  III.  (Juae  2G)  1795. 
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The  Family  of  Cornhill,  of  Kent  an 
TAKEN  IN  Rochester 

Mr.  Urban,— Gervas  de  Cornhill,  or 
Cornhull,  of  Lukedale  in  Littlebourne, 
Kent,  was  sheriff  of  the  county  from  16th 
to  20th  Henry  II. 

Henry  de  Cornhill,  his  son,  also  of 
Lukedale,  was  sheriff  in  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Richard  I. 

Reginald,  another  son  of  Gervas,  w'as 
sheriff  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  Richard  I. 

Gervas,  probably  a third  son,  was  sheriff 
in  4th  John  ; and 

Reginald  de  Cornhill  was  sheriff  from 
the  11th  John  till  the  end  of  that  reign. 
His  seat  was  at  Minster  in  Thanet,  and, 
from  his  being  so  constantly  sheriff,  deno- 
minated Sheriff's  Court,  which  name  it 
still  retains.  His  own  name,  from  the 
same  circumstance,  was  frequently  omitted, 
and  he  was  called  Reginald  le  Viscount  ; 
and  his  relict,  in  a grant  of  land  to  the 
Chapel  of  Lukedale,  is  styled  in  the  deeds 
“ Vicecomitissa  Cantii.”  He  bore  for  his 
arms  two  lions  passant,  debruised  with  a 
bendlet,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  roof  of 
Canterbury  Cloisters.  (Hasted,  8vo.  Edit, 
vol.  i.  p.  179.) 

The  Cornhills  were  a rich  and  powerful 
family  at  that  period  in  London,  Essex, 
Surrey,  a!id  Sussex,  as  well  as  in  Kent, 
and  Reginald  le  Viscount  sided  with  the 
Larons  against  King  John. 

17th  John.  The  king  took  Rochester 
Castle,  in  which  were  William  de  Aliiini, 
whom  the  barons  had  made  governor, 
Odonel  his  son,  William  de  Lancaster, 
William  de  Emesford  (query  de  Eynsford.^), 
Thomas  de  Muleton,  Osbert  Gifford,  and 
William  <le  Albrincis,  or  Avrunches  ; who 
Avere  delivered  to  Peter  de  Mauley,  and 
sent  close  prisoners  to  Corfe  Castle. 
(Hutchins’  Dorset,  vol.  i.  citing  M.  Paris 
and  Annal.  Margam,  p.  13.) 

Matthew  Paris  says  : — Tunc  Rex,  licet 
iuvitns,  cousilio  ejus  et  aliorum  virorum 
prudentum  acquiescens.  Willielmum  de 
Albineto,  W.  de  Lancastre,  W.  de  Erne- 
ford,  Thomaiu  de  Muleton,  Gsbertum 
Giffard,  Osbertum  de  Bonbi,  Odinellum 
de  Albineto,  et  alios  nobiliores  misit  ad 
Castrum  de  Corfe  sub  arcta  custodia  depu- 
tandos.  (Matthew  Paris,  1215,  p.  227.) 

Among  the  more  noble  prisoners  then 
taken  at  Rochester,  was  Reginald  de  Corn- 
hill, the  sheriff,  who  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life;  for  John's  rage  was  such 
that  his  first  impulse  was  to  execute  all 
the  prisoners,  xMore  jirudent  counsels,  or 
perhaps  avarice,  prevailed;  for  be  it  re- 
membered that  according  to  the  law  of 
Gavelkind  still  prevailing  in  Kent,  the 
lands  in  Kent  of  whicli  the  traitors  were 
seized  would  not  have  been  forfeited  to 
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D THE  City  of  London. — The  Prisoners 
Castle  by  King  John. 

the  king,  but  would  have  descended  to  the 
heijs  notwithstanding  the  treason  of  the 
ancestor. 

To  Corfe  Castle,  therefore,  the  more 
noble  prisoners  were  sent,  and  among  them 
Reginald  le  Viscount,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Patent  Rolls,  17th  John,  1215,  m.  4, 
printed  1833,  p.  241,  col.  2,  where  Peter 
de  Maulay’s  Warrant  is  enrolled. 

Rex  Petro  de  Maulay  salutem.  Mittimus 
vobis  Willielmum  de  Albiniaco,  Thomam 
de  Muleton,  Willielmum  de  Lancastre, 
Willielmum  de  Abrincis,  Robertum  de 
Leveland,  Osbertum  Giffard,  Robertum 
Arsii,  Alexandrum  de  Pointon,  Reginal- 
dum  de  Cornhill,  Eustachium  de  More- 
ton,  Alanum  de  Muleton,  Hugonem  de 
Roppele,  prisones  captos  in  Castro  Rof- 
fensi,  mandantes  vobis  et  firmiter  praecipi- 
entes  quod,  sicut  corpus  vestrum  et  ho- 
norem  nostrum  diligitis,  illos  recipiatis  et 
in  salva  custodia  teneatis.  Teste  me  ipso 
apud  Wintoniam,  xij  die  Decembris. 

Eodem  modo  scribitur  Johauni  Ma- 
reschalP  dc  Rogero  de  Leyburne,  Simone 
filio  Simonis,  Reymundo  de  Tychesye 
.missis  eidem  Jouanni.  Teste  eodem  apud 
Wintoniam,  xij  die  Decembris, 

Eodem  modo  scribitur  Roberto  de 
Curtenay,  de  Henrico  de  Redeman,  Mi- 
chaele  de  Fossa,  Roberto  filio  Gaufridi, 
missis  eidfciu  Roberto.  Teste  ut  supra. 

Reginald  did  not  get  out  of  the  king’s 
clutches  witliout  paying  smartly  for  his 
liberty,  as  we  learn  from  the  Patent  Rolls 
^ of  18  John,  m.  G,  no.  57 : — 

“ Reginald  de  Cornhull  dedit  Regi  ter 
mille  raarcas  pro  redemptione  sua  apud 
Corf.  4 Juiii.” 

In  order  to  raise  this  large  sum,  Re- 
ginald had  to  borrow,  and  to  sell  his  lands 
and  possessions.  The  following  frona 
W.  Thorn’s  Chronicle  shows  how  he  ob- 
tained part  of  the  money  to  satisfy  John’s 
rapacity,  and  how  the  Abbat  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, at  Canterbury,  obtained  his  house 
in  Southwark,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Stowm  in  his  Survay  of  London  as  a great 
house  of  stone  and  timber,  situate  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  be- 
tween the  church  of  St.  Olave  and  the 
Bridge  House,  now  Chamberlain’s  Wharf. 

A.D.  Mccxxni  Nobilis  inatrona  Ma- 
tildis  Vicecomitissa,  uxor  videlicet  supra- 
dicti  Regiualdi  (de  Coruhelle),  legavit  huic 
monasterio  ad  anniversarium  suum  faci- 
endum XX’  annui  redditus  de  diversis 
domibus  in  Clvitate  Cantuariae  proveni- 
entibus.  Vendidit  auiem  idem  Reginaldus 
Abbati  et  Conventui  hospitiura  quod  situm 
est  in  Sutwerk  juxta  London  inter  Cimi- 
terium  S.  Olavi  et  terram  de  feodo  Pontis 
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Londoniensis  et  concessit.  Pro  qua  con- 
cessione  et  warrantizatione  dicti  Monachi 
dederunt  sibi  Sexies  viginti  Marcas,  et 
hoc  principaliter  ad  redimendum  eura  de 
prisona  Regis  et  ad  finem  acquietandum. 
(Chron.W.  Thorn,  Lib.  Bodl.  Hist.  Angl. 
Script.  1878.) 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
fellow  up  the  history  of  Reginald  le  Vis- 
count and  his  descendants,  if  any  ? His 
arms  on  the  roof  of  the  cloisters  at  Can- 


terbury, Hasted  says  (vol.  x.  p.  280),  im- 
paled three  piles,  which  were  probably 
•the  arms  of  his  wife  Matilda.  Who  was 
she  ? 

Of  Sheriff’s  Court  Hasted  says  : “ After 
this  name  (De  Cornhill)  became  extinct 
here,  the  family  of  Corbie  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  estate,  one  of  whom,  Robert 
de  Corbie,  died  possessed  of  it  in  39  Ed- 
ward III.” 

Yours,  &c.  G.  R.  C. 
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Illustrations,  Historical  and  Genealo- 
gical, of  King  James’s  Irish  Army  List, 
1689.  By  John  D’Alton,  Esq.  Barrister, 
Author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
History  of  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  8vo.pp.  976. — 
As  we  have  already,  on  several  occasions, 
reported  Mr.  D’Alton’s  exertions  in  this 
great  national  work,  our  readers,  we  are 
assured,  must  have  taken  some  interest  in 
its  progress,  and  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  it  is  now  completed.  Its  scope  is 
nothing  less  than  a review  of  the  genealo- 
gical antiquities  of  Ireland,  founded  upon 
a document  which  embraces  the  families  of 
all  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
just  before  the  time  when  many  of  their 
names  were  blotted  for  ever  from  her  his- 
toric rolls.  The  families  in  commission 
in  the  army  of  James  the  Second  in  Ire- 
land are  reckoned  by  Mr.  D’Alton  as  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  : of  nearly  all  of 
whom  he  has  something  to  tell.  Of  the 
leaders,  as  Berwick,  Tyrconnel,*  Sars- 
field,  Luttrell,  and  others,  he  gives  biogra- 
phical memoirs.  Of  the  rest,  some  par- 
ticulars or  anecdotes ; generally  grouping 
all  the  members  of  a family  in  one  article, 
and  sketching  its  history  not  only  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  also  in  its  earlier 
and  subsequent  stages.  He  traces  the 
Irish  septs  to  their  respective  ancient 
localities ; the  immigrants  from  England 
or  Scotland  to  the  counties  from  whence 
they  came,  with  the  periods  of  their  ar- 
rival ; and  after  noticing  some  facts  of 
their  earlier  career,  shows  how  each  family 
was  affected  by  Cromwell’s  Denunciation 

* Mr.  D’Alton,  in  his  memoir  of  the 
Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  remarks  that  the  his- 
torian of  Cheshire  has  made  no  mention 
of  the  interview  James  11.  had  with  that 
nobleman  and  several  of  the  Irish  officials 
during  his  visit  at  Chester  in  1687.  Some 
particulars  of  their  movements  will  be 
found  in  Bishop  Cartwright’s  Diary, 
(printed  for  the  Camden  Society,)  pp. 
i 3 — i 6. 
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Ordinance  of  1652,  and  by  attainders  and 
confiscations,  more  particularly  those  of 
1642  and  1691  ; how  they  were  repre- 
sented in  Sir  John  Perrot’s  memorable 
conciliation  parliament  of  1585,  in  the  as- 
sembly of  Confederate  Catholics  at  Kil- 
kenny in  1646,  and  in  king  James’s  own 
parliament  of  May  1689  ; what  persons  of 
each  name  were  distinguished  by  royal 
thanks  in  the  Act  of  Settlement;  how  far 
they  were  nominated  in  king  James’s  new 
charters  ; what  claims  they  preferred,  and 
with  what  success,  against  their  confis- 
cations at  Chichester  House  in  1700; 
and  lastly,  to  a reasonable  extent,  their 
subsequent  honours  and  atchievements  in 
the  exiled  brigades— -the  last  a task  which 
has  been  more  amply  carried  out  in  the 
recent,  and  still  continuing,  work  of  Mr. 
O’Callaghan  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  D’Alton  does  not  profess  to  furnish 
connected  pedigrees,  tie  contents  him- 
self with  stating  undoubted  links  of  con- 
sanguinity : and  his  course  is  rather  to 
point  out  the  scintillating  blossoms  of 
each  genealogical  tree  than  to  trace  its 
line  of  descent  or  follow  out  all  its  ra- 
mifications. To  do  more  would  evidently 
have  been  beyond  the  limits  of  a single 
volume.  The  article  on  Captain  John 
Conry,  at  p.  779,  forms  a fair  example  of 
his  style  of  compilation,  and  we  shall  give 
it,  in  a somewhat  compressed  shape,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  book:  “The  O’Maol 
Conrys  were  a branch  of  the  southern 
Hy-Nialls,  who  for  centuries  ruled  as 
Kings  of  Meath  and  monarchs  of  Ireland. 
They  were  originally  chiefs  in  Teffia,  in 
the  present  county  of  Westmeath  ; but  in 
the  tenth  century,  crossing  the  .Shannon, 
located  themselves  upon  its  western  bank, 
and  from  that  time  were  known  as  Con- 
nacians.  This  sept,  which  belonged  to 
the  Great  Bardic  Order,  acquired  under 
the  patronage  of  the  O’ Conors,  kings  of 
Connaught,  considerable  possessions  in 
that  province,  and  became  its  Chief  Bards, 
as  well  as  Seanachies  to  its  kings  ; as 
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shown  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  blasters, 
in  the  compilation  of  wliich  record  two  of 
the  sept,  Maurice  and  Fearfesa  O’Mul- 
conroy,  contributed  the  ancient  chronicles 
of  their  tribe,  and  were  active  assistants. 
In  virtue  of  the  hereditaiy  and  honour- 
able office  of  Seanacliie,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  chief  of  this  celebrated  llardic  clan 
to  officiate  upon  the  .Sacreil  Hill  at  the 
inauguration  of  a new  King  of  Connaught ; 
to  present  to  him  the  white  wand  or 
sceptre,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  ; to 
administer  to  him  the  usual  oath  or  admo- 
nition to  preservve  the  customs  of  the 
country  ; and,  finally,  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings. This  hereditary  and  remark- 
ahle  office  became  obsolete  in  the  O’Mul- 
conry  clan  after  the  split  of  the  grea*t 
O’Cenor  family  into  the  three  kindred 
but  rival  houses  of  O’Conor  Don,  O’  Conor 
Roe,  and  O’Conov  Sligo,  and  the  divisions 
of  the  lands  and  septs  of  Connaught  be- 
tween them.  The  O’Mulconrys  became 
tributaries  of  the  O’Conors  Roe.  Ail  the 
branches  of  the  great  house  of  O’ Conor 
had  submitted  to  Elizabeth;  and,  remain- 
ing faithful  to  her  during:  the  fierce  wars 
of  that  period  in  Ireland,  provoked  the 
hostility  of  their  countrymen  the  O’Neils 
and  O’bonels  of  the  North;  wiio,  in  re- 
venge for  this  apostasy  from  th.e  common 
cause,  made  a descent  into  Connaught  in 
1597,  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the 
O’ Conors  with  fire  and  sword.  In  this 
foray  the  O’Conor  Don,  chief  of  all  the 
O’Conors,  was  taken  prisoner  ; the  coun- 
try of  O’Conor  Roe,  south  of  El[>hin,  was 
ravaged  from  Athglissen  to  Sliabh-bann  ; 
and  the  IMac  Dermot  of  IMoylurg  was 
obliged  to  declare  himself  O'Donel’s  vas- 
sal, and  to  attend  him  wlien  reqiured,  witii 
eighty  foot  and  twenty  horse,  Nc.  Nc.  In 
this  inroad  of  the  northern  chieftain.s,  the 
numerically  small  sept  of  the  O’Mulcon- 
ry’s  was  almost  annihilated,  and  the  decay 
of  the  family  dates  from  that  period. 
Their  subsequent  history  assimilates  with 
that  of  most  other  Irish  families,  the  cruel 
civil  wars  that  desolated  unhappy  Ireland 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  pro- 
dut'ing  attainders,  forfeitures,  and  exile, 
almost  extinguished  them.  One  or  two 
families  of  the  sept,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued, through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
to  retain  some  footing  in  their  native  pro- 
vince. 

“The  above  Captain  John  Conry,  his 
brother  Lieutenant  Bryan,  and  a third 
brother  Patrick,  were  of  this  house,  and 
all  engaged  in  the  service  of  King  James 
the  Second  ; while  another  John  Conry, 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  claims 
more  especial  notice,  as  well  for  the  sacri- 
fices he  and  his  descendants  had  made  to 
this  cause,  as  for  the  position  and  rank 
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they  have  respectively  held  to  the  present 
day.  The  grandfather  of  this  latter  John 
was  Moyliu  O’Maoioonry,  vrho  died  in 
1().‘5T,  the  last  individual  recognised  in 
native  heraldrv  as  chief  of  liis  nation.  His 
.son  Thorna  entered  ;.uid  caused  to  be  cer- 
tified ill  ihe  Heralds’  Colleger  his  father’s 
lineage,  which  declares  him  to  have  been 
the  forty-third  in  descent  from  the  first 
recorded  ancestor  (“  Conn  of  the  hundred 
battles")  in  that  pedigree.  Thorna,  dying 
in  1647,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John, 
who,  having  taken  part,  and  suffered  in  his 
estate,  in  the  Cromwellian  wars,  fiecl  to 
France,  and  there  married  the  daughter  of 
another  emigrant,  of  the  FitzGeralds,  who 
had  quitted  Ireland  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
on  the  destruction  of  the  great  Geraldine 
chief,  the  Lari  of  Desmond.  John  Conry 
served  throughout  the  wars  of  France 
under  the  celebrated  Marshal  Turenne, 
and  was  killed  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
in  1672,  leaving  two  sons,  who  both  re- 
turned to  Ireland.  The  elder,  Charles, 
who  is  stated  to  have  also  fought  under 
Turenne  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  endea- 
voured. after  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  to  obtain  cornjiensation  for 
his  family’>  ^ >.sses  in  the  royal  cause,  but, 
in  common  with  the  large  majority  of  the 
ruined  Irish  gentry,  lie  failed  in  that  ob- 
ject. However,  in  1673  he  obtained  by 
patent  a small  and  tardy  aiipropriation  of 
lands  in  his  native  province,  and  again  re- 
turned to  France.  On  the  abdication  of 
King  James  11.,  Charles  Conry,  .>till  cling- 
ing to  the  old  dynasty,  sold  the  estate  he 
had  inherited  through  his  mother  iu 
France,  and,  adding  to  the  proceeds  what- 
ever he  could  raise  in  Ireland,  he  devoted 
his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
that  monarch,  whom,  in  common  with  his 
Roman  Cathoiic  counfryineii,  he  alone  re- 
cognised as  his  lawful  sovereign.  His 
name,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the 
present  Army  List ; but  unimpeachable 
records  e.-tabli.sh  the  fact  of  his  bearing 
arras  for  King  James  as  a volunteer,  of 
wliich  description  of  force  there  was  a 
considerable  body.  Having  joined  King 
James’s  army  with  whomsoever  of  his  sept 
he  could  collect,  he  fought  and  fell  at  the 
Boyne.  Leaving  no  issue,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Fearfeasa,  who  was 
the  first  member  of  this  family  who  pro- 
fessed Protestantism.  His  son,  another 
John,  was  a celebrated  antiquary,  and  in 
his  devotion  to  literature  pursued  the  he- 
reditary vocation  of  ins  ancestors;  he  col- 
lected a very  valuable  library,  in  addition 
to  ancient  and  curi<)us  MSS.  of  tiie  O’Ma- 
olconaire  tribe.  Among  these,  it  is  said, 
was  the  first  volume  of  the  original  of  the 
Four  Alasters,  in  the  compilation  of  which 
(as  before  mentioned)  twm  members  of  the 
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sept  had  been  engaged  in  the  year  1632. 
This  volume,  and  many  of  the  Conroy 
MSS.  passed  into  the  late  ill-fated  library 
at  Stowe.  John  Conroy  himself  compiled 
a remarkably  interesting  history  of  his 
family  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year 
1750;  it  is  divided  into  chapters,  and 
throws  light  on  many  passages  of  the 
general  and  family  history  of  Ireland. 
His  grandson  and  namesake  was  the  late 
Sir  John  Conroy,  knight  of  four  foreign 
orders,  and  created  a Baronet  for  long  and 
faithful  services  to  his  Majesty  and  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Kent.  The  present  Baronet,  a godson 
of  that  royal  Duke,  bears  his  respected 
name,  Sir  Edward  Conroy,  of  Lianbryn- 
mair,  county  of  Montgomery.” 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  article  a taste  of 
the  staple  ingredients  of  Irish  family  his- 
tory,— an  affectation  of  extreme  antiquity* 
of  pedigree,  carried  to  a princely  origin, 
with  its  attendant  barbaric  splendour  and 
poetic  decoration;  the  bloody  records  of 
intestine  feuds,  which  seem  to  have  per- 
petuated in  Ireland  during  many  centu- 
ries those  “ battles  of  the  kites  and  crows  ” 
which  it  has  been  said  form  the  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy ; next,  the 
equally  fatal  contests  of  parlies  embittered 
by  religious  rancour  ; then,  exile  and  dis- 
tinction won  in  foreign  service;  and, finally, 
the  modified  respectability  and  station 
which,  in  more  peaceful  and  more  equita- 
ble tinies,  are  happily  open  to  every  man 
of  talent  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  D ’A! ton’s  work  is  publi.siied  by 
subscription,  supported  by  an  indemnity- 
fund  from  his  (Viends,  which  has  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  1 50/.  With  this 
assistance,  he  has  been  able  to  present  to 
bis  subscribers  a volume  approaciiiug  to 
1000  pages,  for  the  very  moderate  jtriee 
of  ten  shillings.  Only  five  hundred  copies 
have  been  printed  ; and,  thoug'a  no  more 
than  four  hundred  were  bespohe,  we  are 
happy  to  hear  that  tiie  wliole  are  now 
very  nearly  dispersed. 


* The  Welsh  are  proverbially  f imous 
for  their  long  pedigrees;  but  cheir  skill 
in  that  respect  is  shared  by  all  the  Celtic 
tribes.  Mr.  D’Altou  gravely  informs  us 
that  ‘'The  antiquary  Micliael  O Clery, 
who  had  peculiar  resources  for  verifying 
native  genealogies  many  of  which  perished 
in  the  immediately  ensuing  wars,  confi- 
dently traces  the  lineage  of  Ferral  O'Gara 
up  ninety -thrae  generations  ; he  was  him- 
self the  representative  of  the  county  of 
Sligo  in  the  parliament  of  16.34.”  p.  775. 
Now,  according  to  the  ordinary  calcula- 
tion, ninety-three  generations  up  from  the 
given  date  carry  us  to  a period  1500  years 
before  the  Christian  era  ! 


Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society.  Volume  V.  Part 
a.  ito. — In  the  present  delivery  of  these 
handsomely  equipped  Transactions  are  con- 
tained the  following  articles:  1.  On  the 
Churches  of  Lustleigh  and  Ilsington,  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  William  Harding,  a very 
complete  paper ; 2.  Some  account  of  the 
Monumental  Brasses  of  Devon,  by  W.  R. 
Crabbe,  esq.  ; 3.  Iter  Cornubiense,  Part 
III.  by  Charles  Spence,  esq.  ; 4.  Church 
Architecture  of  the  South  of  France,  by 
J.  W.  Fraser,  esq.  ; 5.  Church  Worship 
and  Chancel  Arrangements,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Fulford.  The  lithographed  plates 
are  satisfactory,  as  they  have  always  been 
in  this  series,  both  from  their  size  and 
their  execution.  They  consist  of  one  of 
Bencii-euds  in  Ilsington  ciiurch ; five  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  Sepulchral 
Brasses ; and  one  of  the  church  at  Luz  in 
the  Pyrenees,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  which  seems  to 
present  in  its  exterior  aspect  the  character 
of  its  builders,  being  inclosed  within  loop- 
holed  wails,  Aj'ith  a gateway,  tower,  and 
battlements.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Society  to  publish  more  of  the  principal 
Sepulchral  Brasses  of  Devonshire,  some  of 
the  best  of  which,  it  is  stated, are  becoming' 
much  injured  and  even  obliterated,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Crokker  in  Yealmpton 
church,  aud  that  of  Cary  at  Clovelly, 
whilst  one  of  Godolphin  at  Oakhampton 
was  lost  when  the  church  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  two  former  of  these  are  now 
published ; has  no  rubbing  of  the  latter 
been  preserved?  We  think  it  remarkable 
that  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Crokker,  quon- 
dam ciphorarius  ac  siynifer  illustrissirni 
reyis  Edwardi  qnarti,  does  not  bear  his 
royal  master’s  collar  of  livery,  of  the 
roses  and  suns.  But  lie  died  in  Lancas- 
trian times,  in  the  year  15U4.  We  find  it 
stated  that  Ldward  IV.  granted  to  Sir 
John  Crokker,  who  accompanied  him  as 
cup  and  standard  bearer  in  his  expedition 
to  France  in  1175,  for  Crest  a drinking- 
cup  or,  with  three  tleurs-de-iys  of  the  same 
issuing  therefrom,  and  charged  with  a rose. 
In  the  brass  the  knight’s  head  rests  upon 
his  helmet ; but  the  crest  seems  to  be 
partly  broken  away,  though  what  is  left  of 
it  might  perhaps,  if  more  critically  ex- 
amined, show  a portion  of  this  remarkable 
crest.  The  epitaph  of  ‘‘  Dame  Kateryn 
the  wife  of  Sir  \Viiliam  Hiuldesfeld,  and 
doughter  of  Sir  Philip  Courtnay,  knyht,” 
at  Shillingford,  contains  an  address  to  the 
Deity,  of  which  we  ilo  not  recollect  any 
other  example,  aud  which  no  Reformer 
could  find  any  plea  to  deface.  It  is, 
Conditor  et  redemptor  corporis  et  anime, 
sit  raichi  medicus  et  custos  utriusque. 
We  find  that  Collins  states  this  Katharine, 
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first  the  wife  of  Thomas  Rogers,  serjeant- 
at-law,  ancestor  of  the  Rogers’s  of  Can- 
nington  in  Somersetshire,  and  secondly  of 
Sir  William  Huddesfield,  of  the  privy 
council  to  Henry  VII.,  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Courtenay  of  Pow- 
derham.  Mr.  Crabbe  should  have  investi- 
gated this  discrepancy.  We  may  further 
remark  that  he  mis-reads  the  epitaph  of 
the  Rector  of  Stokeinteignhead  as  Syrao 
instead  of  Syraon.  An  unfortunate  comma 
in  his  paper  has  also  divided  Mr.  Craven 
Ord  into  two  persons. 


Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance,  as  applied  to  the 
decoration  of  Fnrnitxire,  Arms,  Jewels, 
^*c.  k.\'c.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Jules  Labarte.  With  Notes,  i(C. 
Copionsly  Illustrated.  (John  Murray.) 
Sro. — The  taste  for  antique  furniture  and 
other  wmrks  of  mediaeval  art,  which  has 
spread  widely  of  late  years,  has  been  fanned 
and  cherished  by  many  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  among  these  not  the  least  in- 
fluential have  been  the  sales  of  several 
celebrated  collections.  It  might  indeed 
be  argued,  with  great  show'  of  reason,  that 
the  appreciation  of  such  curiosities  is  nrmre 
diffused  by  their  dispersion  than  by  their 
collection.  It  is  certain  that  collections 
like  those  of  Horace  Walpole,  of  Beck- 
ford,  or  of  Bernal,  are  seen  by  a greater 
number  of  persons  during  the  few  days 
preceding  a public  sale,  than  for  the  years 
during  which  they  remain  in  private  cus- 
tody; and  the  scattering  of  mie  museum 
will  generally  form  the  foundation  of  many. 
The  public  exhibition  which  necessarily 
attends  a sale  unquestionably  adds  largely 
to  the  knowledge  of  students  of  art  by  the 
facilities  it  oilers  for  examination,  and  the 
intercourse  it  affords  among  those  inter- 
ested ; and  it  has  generally  the  further 
good  result  of  giving  an  opportunity  to 
place  various  pictorial  copies  upon  record; 
so  that,  whilst  the  original  must  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  one  fortunate  pos- 
sessor—unless  it  come  into  some  public 
museum — yet  the  publication  of  its  form 
and  appearance  will  benefit  the  whole 
world  of  art.  The  Debruge-Dumenil  col- 
lection, which  was  dispersed  a few  years 
since  at  Paris,  was  the  origin  of  the  work 
before  us.  It  is  translated  from  the  in- 
troduction to  the  descriptive  catalogue  of 
that  collection,  which  was  so  ably  wTitten 
by  M.  Jules  Labarte,  that  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally welcomed  by  collectors.  M.  de 
Laborde  has  said  of  it,  “ L’ouvrage  de  M. 
La))arte  e.'*t  ilans  toutes  les  mains;  i!  >erait 
inutile  (I’en  laire  I’rloge;’’  and  .M.  Didron 
has  observed,  “ C’e.-t  une  veritable  histoire 
de  I’art  par  les  ol^jets  mobiliers,  dmit  M. 
de  Labarte  vient  d’enricher  la  science  ar- 
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cheologique.  II  y a peu  de  livres  o'u  plus 
de  faits  certains  et  interressants  abondent 
que  dans  celui-ci.”  This  compilation  gives 
a complete  history  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopement  of  the  decorative  arts  during 
the  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  periods,  as 
applied  to  ecclesiastical  utensils,  to  arms, 
jewels,  furniture,  and  even  objects  of  com- 
mon use  ; which  all  bear  testimony  to  the 
artistic  talent  of  ancient  times,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  grander  works  of  ar- 
chitecture, statuary,  and  painting,  which 
have  hitherto  been  its  more  obvious  and 
conspicuous  monuments.  The  work  treats 
of  the  several  arts  in  succession  : 1.  Sculp- 
ture ; I.  Paiutidg  and  Calligraphy  ; 3.  Eu- 
graving  ; 4.  Enamels  ; o.  Damascene  work; 
6.  the  Lapidary’s  art  ; 7.  the  Goldsmith’s 
art ; 8.  the  Keramic  art ; 9.  Glass  ; 10. 
the  Armourer’s  art ; 11.  the  Locksmith’s 
art;  1-.  Clockwork;  1.3.  Ecclesiastical  and 
Domestic  Furniture  ; and  the  fourteenth 
and  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  Oriental  art 
of  all  kinds. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  representing  more  than  two 
hundred  objects,  those  which  illustrated 
M.  Labarte's  essay  being  interspersed  with 
many  others  of  wliich  the  originals  are  in 
the  collections  of  this  country,  and  in  that 
respect  possess  an  additional  interest.  It 
is  only  justice  to  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  the  publisher  to  remark,  that  the  latter 
much  excel  the  former  in  execution,  and 
that  we  recuguise  in  many  of  them  not 
only  the  accurate  pencil  of  Mr,  G.  Scharf, 
but  some  of  the  must  skilful  workmanship 
we  have  ever  seen  in  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving. We  observe  that  a large  number 
of  the  articles  of  the  Debruge-Dumenil 
collection  now  belong  to  the  Collection 
Soltykoff ; several  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  Lord  Londcsborough.  We 
may  add  one  note  upon  p.  45,  where 
among  the  chasers  in  iron,  is  mentioned 
“Thomas  Ruker,  who  made,  in  1574,  an 
arm-chair  enricaed  with  historical  sculp- 
ture of  great  merit.  This  arm-chair,  which 
was  offered  (presented]  to  Ro^lolph  II.  by 
the  city  of  Augsburg,  is  now  in  England.” 
It  is  at  Longford  Castle,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  a representa- 
tion of  it,  drawn  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Richard- 
son, is  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  Oct.  1845. 


The  History  and  Antiqxdties  of  Rax- 
bnrghshire  and  adjacent  districts,  from 
the  most  remote  to  the  present  time.  By 
Alexander  Jeffrey,  author  of  “ Gxiide  to 
the  Antiquities  of  the  Border,"  (3|'c.  Vol. 
/.  \ilmo.  — The  author  explains  in  his 
preface,  that,  though  he  lias  placed  the 
yords  “Second  Edition”  in  his  title-page, 
no  part  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
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volume  were  included  in  the  book  which 
he  published  in  183G,  except  a small  portion 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  abbeys  iu  Teviot- 
dale.  The  chapters  are  six  in  number, 
describing:  1.  The  situation  and  outline, 
boundaries  and  extent,  declination  and 
climate,  of  the  district,  which  is  distiu- 
guisheJ  as  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  British 
island,  and  being  the  southernmost  division 
of  Scotland  ; 2.  Its  hills  and  valleys  ; 3. 
Its  lochs  and  rivers  ; 4.  Its  ancient  ap- 
pearance ; 5.  Its  geology  ; 6.  Its  antiqui- 
ties. The  chapter  on  Geology  is  con- 
tributed by  the  Rev.  James  Duncan  of 
Denholm,  who  will  also  furnish  the  Bo- 
tanical and  Zoological  chapters  to  the 
second  volume.  U nder  the  hea  l of  Anti- 
quities the  principal  subjects  discussed  by 
tiie  author  are— the  early  inhabitants,  their 
religion,  their  modes  of  burial,  their  forts 
and  caves;  the  Roman  remains  and  roads; 
the  Saxon  era;  and  the  abbeys  and  crosses. 
Altogether  the  information  is  full  and  satis- 
factory, the  result  of  the  author’s  devotion 
to  his  subject  for  the  term  of  live-aiid- 
tweuty  years.  At  p.  233,  opposite  a print 
of  some  Roman  altars,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing quotation  : There  is  one  thing  in 

these  Pagan  votive  altars  that  may  be  a 
shame  and  reproach  to  a great  many  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  and  that  in 
[/,  is]  the  'villingness  and  cheerfulness 
with  whith  they  paid,  or  pretended  to  pay, 
the  vows  they  had  made.  Much  more 
deservedly,  and  therefore  more  willingly 
and  cheerfully , should  the  vows  made  to 
the  Most  High,  to  the  true  and  living  God, 
be  paid  or  performed  to  Him,  and  particu- 
larly the  vows  made  in  trouble,”-— an  ex- 
cellent passage  of  that  prince  of  our  Reman 
historians,  Horsley;  but  what  made  Mr. 
Jelfrey  ijuagine  that  it  came  from  a hook 
entitled  ” Vows  in  Trouble,”  a book  he 
never  wrote,  and  not  from  his  great  work, 
the  Britannia  Romana  ? We  cannot  praise 
very  highly  titL;i’  the  woodcut  or  the  litho- 
graphed embellishments  of  this  volume, 
but  it  has  in  front  a good  map  of  the 
county,  and  in  a second  map  its  British 
and  Roman  features  are  neatly  delineated. 
It  is  altogether  a very  useful  handbook  for 
the  Border. 

Spicilegium  Syriacum  ; containing  Re- 
mains of  liar desan,  Meliton,  Ambrose,  and 
Mara  Bar  Serapion.  Now  first  edited, 
%vith  an  English  Translation  and  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Curetun,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Margaret's,  and  Canon  of 
Westminster.  Hvo.—The  contents  of  this 
volume;  are  derived  from  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts brought  from  Syria  in  18  4 i by 
Archdeacou  Tattam,  and  now  deposited  iu 
the  British  Museum.  Their  importance 
immediately  attracted  the  notice  of  the 


author  of  Vindicite  Ignatianae,  and  he  set 
to  work  to  prepare  t!;em  for  the  press ; 
but  from  other  engagenaeuts  their  publi- 
cation has  been  delayed.  In  the  mean 
time  the  MS.  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
other  Syrian  students,  one  of  whom,  Mods, 
Renan,  has  described  it  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique,  and  published  a Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  tract  of  Meliton;  and  another 
version  of  the  same  into  English  has  been 
attempted  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, by  an  anonymous  writer,  who  has 
fallen  into  many  serious  errors.  Mr. 
Cureton  has  further  anticipated  his  pub- 
lication by  making  communications  to  M. 
Pitra  for  his  Spicilegiuni  Solesmense,  and 
to  the  Cimvdlier  Bunsen  for  the  second 
edition  of  “ Uyppolytus  and  his  Age.” 
These  circumstances  form  exceptions  to 
what  would  nine  years  ago  have  been  the 
absolute  originality  of  the  contents  of  this 
book,  but  they  also  bear  testimony  to  its 
importance. 

The  MS,  appears  to  belong  to  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  of  oar  tera,  but 
the  treatises  themselves  were  written  in 
the  second  century.  The  title  of  that  by 
Bardesan  is  “ Book  of  tlie  Laws  of  Coun- 
tries ; ” but  it  is  found  to  be  identical 
with  the  celebrated  Dialogue  on  Fate,  by 
that  writer,  considerable  passages  of  which 
were  already  known  from  the  works  of 
Eusebius  and  other  writers  of  that  age. 
It  is  now  presented  for  the  first  time  iu 
its  original  language,  and  in  a complete 
form. 

Tiie  second  tract  is  an  oration  of  Meli- 
toii  bishop  of  Sardis,  addressed  to  Auto- 
niuus  Ccesar ; the  third,  Ilypomnemata, 
is  in  substance  the  same  with  the  Aoyoi 
generally  received  as  a work 
of  Justin  Martyr,  but  is  here  attributed 
to  Ambrose,  ” a chief  man  of  Greece,” 
whom  Mr.  Cureton  identifies  with  the 
friend  and  disciple  of  Origeu.  The  last  is 
a letter  addressed  by  ^lara  bar  Serapion 
to  his  son.  This  son  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Serapion  bishop  of  Antiocli,  whose 
epistles,  resembling  this,  are  printed  by 
Dr.  Routh  in  his  Reliquiae  Saerse. 

The  whole  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important  from  the  evidence  they 
present  of  the  state  of  Heathen  and 
Christian  philosophy  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ; and  they  are  edited  by  Mr.  Cure- 
ton  with  his  characteristic  care  and  am- 
plitude of  iiiustratiun. 


Lectures  oii  the  History  of  Rome.  By 
B.  G.  Niebuhr.  Edited  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz, 
F.R.S. E.  2d  editnn,  'dvo.  3 vols.— Not 
ouly  had  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  much  in 
coiamou  in  the  composition  of  their  Histo- 
ries, but  the  eircumst  inces  of  publication 
were  curiously  similar.  i'he  unfinished 
work  of  the  latter  was  completed  from 
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his  contributions  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana;  and  that  of  the  former 
by  notes  of  lectures  delivered  in  his  pro- 
fessorial capacity  at  Bonn.  But  the  value 
of  the  lectures  made  it  desirable  that  the 
whole  course  should  be  published,  for 
■which  reason  the  earlier  portion  was  added 
in  a separate  volume.*  Owing,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  appearance  of  a rival  publica- 
tion, translated  from  the  Cierraan,  the  lec- 
tures are  now  reprinted  in  an  entire  form. 
All  the  matter  that  could  be  recovered 
from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Isler  (who  had  at- 
tended an  earlier  course  on  the  same  sub- 
ject) is  now  introduced  ; and  thus  in  the 
portion  previous  to  the  death  of  Sertorius 
nearly  one  hundred  pages  are  new.  The 
subsecpient  additions  are  less  numerous 
and  important ; but  in  the  latest  part  of 
the  History  eight  lectures  are  given  from 
the  German  edition,  extending  from  the 
death  of  Constantine  to  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire.  The  reason  why  they 
did  not  appear  in  the  tirst  edition  was  that 
the  editor  had  no  notes,  being  absent  from 
Bono  when  they  were  delivered.  An 
index  to  the  earlier  part  is  now  given.  A 
change  has  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment, by  placing  the  introductory  lectures 
on  the  sources  of  Roman  History  at  the 
end. 

Our  present  concern  is  svith  the  addi- 
tional lectures.  Of  the  trausactions  which 
followed  on  the  death  of  Constantine, 
Niebuhr  considers  that  the  accounts  which 
we  have  may  be  partially  true,  but  they 
have  an  apocryphal  character,”  (iii.  p.  320.) 
He  regards  Julian  as  a man  of  extraor- 
dinary mind,”  but  treats  his  project  of 
restoring  paganism  as  senseless,  even  irre- 
spectively of  the  truth  of  Christianity. (.323.) 
Juliau’.s  movciueuls,  up  to  his  arrival  be- 
fore Ctesiphon,  ” were  those  of  a skilful 
general,’*  and  the  conviction  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  there  with  his  army 
“ came  too  late.”  fp.  328.)  In  saying 
that  it  is  useless  to  investigate  whether 
Julian  “ was  killed  ])y  a traitor  or  by  an 
enemy,”  (p.  329.)  Niebuhr  insinuates 
the  j)ossibility  of  the  former.  Theodosius 
” bears  the  name  of  Great  witli  justice, 
for  he  accomplished  great  things  ; and  if 
we  overlook  Majorian,  whose  evil  star  was 
too  powerful  for  him,  he  was  the  la=t 
great  emperor.”  (p.  oijd.)  “ The  history 
of  that  period  is  so  imperfectly  known, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a ilccisive 
opinion  upon  the  most  important  circum- 
stances.” (p.  .541.)  Honorius,  in  his 
treatment  ot  Stilicho,  is  compared  to  Louis 
XIII.  of  France,  (p.  344.) 

This  gloomy  period  contains  more  lite- 

♦ A notice  of  the  two  former  volumes 
will  be  found  in  Gent.  Mag.  July  and 
Oct.  1847,  and  of  the  third  in  May  1848. 
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rary  notices  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  which  we  select  a few.  “The 
Misopogon  of  Julian  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  works  which  Greek  literature  pro- 
duced in  its  second  life.”  (p.  327.)  Au- 
sonius  is'”  incredibly  bad  ...  as  bad  as 
the  worst  poets  of  the  middle  ages.” 
(p.  336.)  Latin  grammar  then  assumed 
the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 
{ibid.)  Ammianus  Marceilinus,  “ a very 
talented  writer,”  is  ” particularly  honest 
and  noble-minded,”  and  ” a man  of  ex- 
perience, without  which  no  one  can  he  an 
historian.”  (p.  337.)  With  Theodosius  a 
new  spirit  appeared  in  Latin  literature, 
and  the  influence  of  Llaudian  was  very 
great,  (p,  337-8.)  Greek  literature  in 
the  fourth  century  is  entirely  rhetorical ; 
in  the  fifth  it  rises,  and  we  meet  with 
poets  and  historians,  (p.  340.)  After  the 
Romans  ceased  to  be  a nation  their  lite- 
rature continued  to  exist,  partly  at  Rome 
and  partly  at  Ravenna.  The  Roman  law 
continued  more  uninterruptedly  than  is 
generally  believed,  (p.  357.) 

The  references  to  modern  writers  are 
few,  of  course,  in  so  short  a period.  Des- 
guignes’  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Huns, 
viz.  that  they  came  from  China,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  wrong,  (pp.  331,  350.) 
Gibbon’s  description  of  Attila's  power, 
which  he  believes  extended  to  Chiua,  ” is 
one  of  the  weak  parts  of  his  work.” 
(p.  350.)  Niebuhr  considers,  however, 
that  it  may  have  extended  beyond  the 
Don  to  the  V'olga. 

In  these  volumes  we  probably  possess 
the  completest  text  of  the  Lectures,  as, 
afcer  two  such  editors  as  Drs.  Schmitz 
and  Isler,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  mate- 
rial additions  will  he  made.  They  form, 
in  their  present  shape,  a work  of  which 
the  student  can  never  regret  the  purchase, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  acquire  a deeper 
sense  of  its  value  the  oftener  he  recurs 
to  it. 


T/ie  VniidUy  of  a Bequest  of  Money  to 
be  expended  in  erecting  Buildings  Jor  a 
Charity,  upon,  a site  to  be  procured  from 
other  sources,  considered  xcith  reference  to 
the  case  of  Trye  c.  the  Corporation  of 
Gloucester.  By  John  Darling,  Rsq.  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Larr.  Svo. 
pp.  29. — Colonel  Ollney,  who  died  in  Jan. 
1836,  bequeathed  four  .several  sums  of 
8000/.  eacli  to  erect  and  support  alms- 
houses at  Gloucester,  Ciieltenham,  'fewkes- 
bury,  and  Winchcombe,  provided  that 
sites  for  their  erection  w»  re  given  to  his 
trustees  within  ten  years  after  his  death. 
His  legal  advisers,  in  drawing  his  will,  did 
their  best  to  steer  clear  of  the  statute  of 
mortmain.  The  land  in  each  of  the  four 
places  was  given  in  Jan.  1346,  within  the 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  death  of  the 
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testator:  and  the  conveyance  was  in  each 
case  enrolled, — but  in  the  case  of  Glouces- 
ter live  days  after  the  ten  years  had  ex- 
jiired.  This  brou:^ht  the  matter  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  that  learned 
judt^e  gave  an  opiiiiou  altogether  adverse 
to  the  intended  foundations.  He  held 
“ that  the  true  construction  of  the  statute 
of  9 Geo.  II.  c.  36,  is,  that  a bequest  is 
void  which  tends  directly  to  bring  fresh 
lands  into  mortmain  ; and  also  that  a be- 
quest of  money,  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  or  repair  of  buildings,  is  void, 
unless  the  testator  expressly  states  in  lii.s 
will  his  intention  that  the  money  so  be- 
queathed is  to  be  expended  on  some  land 
then  already  in  mortmain.'”  On  tliese 
principles  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  deter- 
mined tiiat  Col.  Ollney’s  be(iuests  were 
void.  The  present  argument  of  Mr.  Dar- 
ling is  intended  to  support  the  opposite 
view,  ami  to  maintain  that  such  bequests 
are  valid. 


Butler's  Analogy  of  lleliyion,  and  Ser- 
mons. Edited  by  J.  Angus,  D.D.  \dmo. 
pp.  xxi.  551. — This  edition  is  designed  for 
students,  to  whose  use  it  is  well  adapted 
by  marginal  divisions,  copious  notes,  and 
an  analysis.  Tlie  text  of  Professor  Fitz- 
gerald lias  been  followed  in  the  treatise, 
and  the  Sermons  are  printed  from  the 
author’s  own  fourth  edition.  The  volume 
forms  a part  of  the  “ Educational  Series” 
of  the  Religious  Tract  .Society  ; and 
though  there  are  many  modern  editions, 
we  have  not  observed  any  preferable  in  all 
respects.  We  only  miss  the  quotation 
concerning  Analogy  from  Quintilian,  re- 
ferred to  at  p.  xvii.  and  which  should 
have  been  given  in  full.  Other  recent 
editioas,  liowever,  have  made  the  same 
omission,  though  the  author  originally 
placed  the  quotation  in  the  title-page.* 


Universal  Geography.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  l2mo. 
pp.  xxiv,  527. — This  is  a very  successful 
etfort  to  condense  much  information  iuro 
a small  compass;  and  the  task  is  the  more 
difficult,  because  the  subject  has  widely 
expanded  itself,  owing  to  the  numerous 
recent  discoveries.  The  author  divides  his 
work  into  four  parts,  viz.  historical,  ma- 
thematical, physical,  and  political.  It  is 
intended  for  the  home  reader,  for  the  emi- 
grant, and  for  colleges  and  schools,  for 
w'hich  last  purpose  suitable  exercises  arc 
prepared.  To  the  emigrant  it  will  be 
especially  useful  on  account  of  its  com- 
modious .size.  In  the  political  section  the 


* It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known 
of  Bishop  Butler’s  personal  history.  All 
that  has  been  recovered  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Bartlett's  “ Life,’’  cjvo.  1«39. 


author  has  “ attempted  to  convey  a defi- 
nite idea  of  the  natural  features  of  each 
particular  country,”  in  harmony  with  the 
view  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold. 
Considerable  use  has  been  made  in  this 
department  of  the  .louinal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society.  Mr.  Milner  has  pub- 
lished a History  of  England,  a notice  of 
which  will  be  found  in  our  pages,  Novem- 
ber, 1853  (p.  497). 

Flowers  from  many  Lands,  fcp.  8»o. 
pp.  252. — This  elegant  volume  is  partly  a 
botanical  miscellany,  and  partly  a collec- 
tion of  tales,  written  (as  we  infer  from  the 
signatures  where  they  occur)  by  different 
contributors,  and  interspersed  with  ex- 
tracts from  various  poets.  It  is  not  a 
child’s  book  (for  the  style  of  composition 
addresses  itself  to  older  persons)  but 
adapted  to  the  ” hours  of  recreation  in 
what  may  be  called  the  juiiior  class  of 
adults.”  Those  who  have  studied  geo- 
graphy well,  and  wish  to  see  the  floral  pro- 
ductions of  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
will  be  interested  in  it. 


Saul  of  Tarsus.  A Drama.  By  G.  B. 
Paley.  '^vo.  pp.  107. — Tbe  great  objec- 
tion to  Sacred  Dramas  is,  that  the  writer 
is  obliged  to  interpolate  many  thoughts 
and  incidents,  to  give  the  subject  a suita- 
ble form.  Waiving  this  objection,  Mr. 
Paley’s  drama  contains  some  fine  writing, 
though  the  language  i.s  at  times  too  turgid. 
At  p.  41,  the  line 

” Benhadad's  palace  glitters  in  the  sun,” 

is  iiardly  applicable,  for  we  cannot  imagine 
the  palace  of  so  old  a dynasty  to  be  standing 
at  so  late  a period,  notwithstanding  the 
durability  of  Egyptian  structures.*  If  the 
contemporary  ruler  is  intended  (which 
Mr.  Paley  is  surely  too  wcdl  informed  to 
have  done),  Aretas  in  the  Greek  form,  or 
Hareth  in  the  Arabic,  was  the  name.  (See 
Sale's  Koran,  i.  15.)  The  words  “ my 
eyes  were  cased  in  horny  mail  ” appear 
to  be  no  proper  description  of  blindness. 
It  is  r.vthcr  h<dd  to  imagine  Caiaphas  the 
High  Priest  destroying  himself  because  his 
daughter  Dru^illa  has  been  put  to  death 
as  a Christia't  The  subject  is  altogether 
a difficult  «.  ’ tor  dramatic  poetry,  and 
better  suited  b.eroic,  as  the  examples  of 
Mr.  Sraedley  • Saul  and  Jonithaa  ’’and 
” Jephthah  ’’  irtve  shown. 

Selections  fr'  ui  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
8vo.  pp.  2'2().  (Rivingtous.) — Selections 
without  note  or  comment,  except  as  con- 
tained in  a bi  ief  introduction,  in  which  the 
Editor  simply  expresses  a wish  to  assist 

* Indeed,  it  see:us  to  have  been  destroyed 
many  centuries  before.  (See  Amos  i.  4.) 
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those  whose  daily  tasks  afford  them  but 
little  time  to  search  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves.”  The  volume  consists  chiefly 
of  some  of  the  most  important  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  New  being  more 
generally  familiar  to  all  church-goers;  and 
one  recommendation  to  a certain  class 
of  readers  will  be  the  large  and  legible  type. 

Sea  Stories  : Tales  of  Discovery.,  Ad- 
venture, and  Escape.  (Lambert’s  Amus- 
ing Library.)  12mo. — A new  selection 
of  some  of  the  more  interesting  and  less 
generally  known  adventures  at  sea  : ac- 
companied by  a spirited  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Columbus,  principally  derived  from  a 
series  of  papers  contributed  to  Le  Civili- 
sateur  by  Lamartine. 


haughty  Boys,  or  Sufferings  of  Mr. 
Delteil.  By  Champfeury.  (Constable, 
Edinburgh.) — Mr.  Delteil  is  a professor 
in  an  academy  at  Laon,  and  the  book  is  a 
translation  from  the  French.  Theincidents 
are  related  with  much  humour,  and  they 
afford  a characteristic  picture  of  a peculiar 
phase  of  continental  life  : and  yet  we  think 
they  were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  and 
cost  of  their  English  attire. 


The  Martyr  Land;  or,  Tales  of  the 
Vaudois.  By  the  Author  of  “ Sunlight 
through  the  Mist,'’  and  ” The  Monastery 
and  the  Mountain  Church." — A book  for 
children,  we  presume  by  a lady,  w'ho  is 
able  to  boast  tliat  it  was  originally  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Gilly,  the  friend  and  historian  of  the 
Vaudois.  The  “ tales  ” are  mixed  up  with 
a domestic  English  story,  that  appears  to 
us  to  dilute  them  rather  too  much  : but 
perhaps  this  conversational  mode  of  re- 
lating history,  as  it  is  now  often  adopted  in 
books  of  this  class,  is  thought  to  have  a 
winning  way  with  it.  It  is  a matter  of 
taste,  but  we  prefer  the  style  of  the  Tales 
of  a Grandfather. 
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Historical  Sketches  of  the  Angling 
Literature  of  All  Nations.  By  Robert 
Blakey,  Author  of  the  History  0/  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Mind,  (Sfc.  To  which  is  added, 
A Bibliography  of  English  Writers  on 
Angling.  12mo.— -Not  one  of  the  old 
English  sports,  as  they  are  termed,  appears 
so  mixed  with  literature,  and  even  biblio- 
mania, as  angling.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, in  great  measure,  to  the  classical 
character  of  that  favourite  book,  The  Com- 
plete Angler  of  Walton  and  Cotton,  and 
the  many  beautifully  embellished  editions 
in  which  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  suc- 
cessive publishers  to  present  it  to  their 
friends.  The  present  is  an  agreeable  mis- 
cellany of  prose  and  poetry,  selected  from 
the  long  series  of  writers  who  have  de- 
lighted in  fish  and  fishing  ; and  the  excel- 
lent bibliographical  list  which  concludes 
the  volume  is  the  work  of  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Russell  Smith. 


Mr.  Don’s  Parliamentary  Companion 
for  1856,  includes  notices  of  thirty-two 
Members,  many  of  them  wholly  new  to 
Parliament,  who  w’ere  not  included  in  the 
House  at  the  printing  of  the  last  edition. 
During  the  year  1855  a complete  change 
of  Ministry  has  taken  place,  causing  a 
variety  of  alterations  in  every  part  of  the 
volume  ; and  a great  number  of  promo- 
tions in  array  and  navy  have  occurred, 
both  among  peers  and  commoners.  The 
close  balance  of  parties  renders  continued 
vigilance  necessary  respecting  the  politics 
of  each  Member,  and  Mr.  Dod  has  care- 
fully collected  pledges  and  opinions  re- 
specting the  questions  of  Vote  by  Ballot, 
the  IMaynooth  Grant,  Church  Rates,  the 
Admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  National 
Education,  Sec.  It  is  evident  that  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Dod’s  works  will  not 
decline  from  the  point  which  they  attained 
by  the  talent  and  perseverance  of  his 
lamented  father. 
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The  Scriptural  Museum-  Lectures  \>y  Earl  Stanhope— Lectures  by  Mr.  Dighy  Wyatr— Personal  Literary 
News — Memorial  Window  to  iiishop  Coverdale  at  Coverham— 3Ionumental  Sculpture  by  Mr.  Edw. 
r.i('hard-.on— Mr.  Chambers  Ihill’s  Collection  at  O.xford— lle.storation  of  Alnwick  Castle — New- 
■\'ear’s  Night  in  the  New-('a.>tle  upon  Tym; — Coins  found  at  Nimburnholm — Sale  of  ilr.  Addison’s 
Collection  of  Coin>— The  Itonian  Castnim  at  Larcy  in  Touraine— The  Abbe  Cochet— The  Revue 
Nuinismatique — Roman  Monuments  and  Inscriptions  in  France — The  Inscriptions  at  Pompeii — 
The  Alboni  Library— New-Year’s  Gift  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Queen  Victoria— Emblematical 
•Jewel  presented  by  Her  Majesty  to  Miss  Nightingale— Napoleon’s  House  and  Tomb  in  St.  Helena — 
Dr.  L.appenberg’s  History  of  England  under  the  Norm.iu  Kings. 

A new  Museum  is  projected  under  fair  geography,  and  manners.  Mr.  Bonomi 
auspices.  It  is  to  be  called  The  Scrip-  has  lent  his  cabinet  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
tnral  Museum;  and  its  purpose  is  to  afford  ties  and  his  sketches  of  Assyrian  sculpture 
a series  of  illustrations  of  Bible  history,  for  the  purpose— -a  good  beginning  most 
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assuredly.  The  Society,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Chichester  is  President,  and  the  Rev. 
D.  Edwards  Secretary,  propose  to  embrace 
the  following  subjects  in  their  collection  : 
•—Landscape  Scenery  of  Palestine ; Mo- 
dels of  Jerusalem  ; Productions — Vege- 
table, Animal,  and  Mineral ; Illustrations 
of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the 
Hebrews ; Military  Discipline ; Sacred 
Antiquities  of  the  Israelites,  Assyrians, 
Egyptians ; Tabernacle  ; Temple,  Pro- 
seuchee,  and  Synagogues ; Dress  of  Priests; 
High  Priests  and  Levites;  Temple  V^'essels; 
Musical  Instruments  ; Domestic  Antiqui- 
ties ; Tents,  Houses,  and  Furniture; 
Dress  ; Coverings  for  the  Head,  Phylac- 
teries, Raiment  of  Camel  Hair  ; Signets, 
Rings,  Sandals  ; Literature,  Science,  and 
Art ; Writing  Materials  and  Implements ; 
Sinaitic  and  other  Inscriptions  ; Manu- 
scripts ; Poetry  ; Painting  and  Music  ; 
Agricultural  Implements  ; Arras  and 
Chariots  of  War  ; Weights,  Measures, 
Coins,  and  other  Articles  relating  to  Com- 
merce ; Treatment  of  the  Dead  and  Fu- 
neral Rites.  It  is  proposed  to  esrablish  a 
Library  in  connexion  with  the  Museum  ; 
and  also  to  organise  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  topics  illustrated  by  the  articles  in  the 
Society’s  collection.  The  rooms  engaged 
are  at  No.' 28,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Three  very  elegant  “ Addresses  delivered 
at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,” 
by  Earl  Stanhope,  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle-street.  The 
first  is  on  the  Progress  of  Literature  and 
Science ; the  second  on  the  Study  of 
History  ; and  the  third,  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties and  Works  of  Art  at  Rome.  The 
first  was  delivered  at  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum,  the  second  at  the  Leeds 
Mechanics’  Institute,  and  the  third  at  the 
Midland  Institute,  Birmingham.  Science, 
history,  and  art,  are  the  respective  sub- 
jects of  these  excellent  discourses.  In  the 
lecture  on  art  at  Rome,  Lord  Stanhope 
urges  the  advantages  to  art  students  and 
to  our  manufacturing  designs  of  having  an 
English  Academy  at  Rome ; and  so  soon 
as  peace  is  re-established  his  lordship  pro- 
poses to  bring  the  question  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  was  assured,  he  says, 
at  Rome,  that  every  European  nation, 
with  one  exception,  has  now  an  academy 
of  art  there,  or  some  equivalent  or  substi- 
tute for  an  academy— -that  one  exception 
being  England. 

Mr.  Digiy  Wyatt,  F.S.A.  has  recently 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  at  Hull, 
four  lectures  on  the  Industrial  Arts  of  the 
Past  and  Present,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris. 

At  Cambridge  the  Hulsean  Prize  for  the 
present  year— subject,  “ The  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  the  language  of  modern 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


Europe,”— has  been  adjudged  equally  to 
William  Ayerst,  B.A.  Caius  College,  and 
William  Jennings  Rees,  B.A.  St.  John’s 
College,  and  the  prize  is  divided  between 
them. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Stark  has  been  elected 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  The  election  has  taken 
place  under  the  new  statute,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  beginning  of  a reform  in  the 
Irish  University. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  of  Edinburgh 
University  has  voted  to  Dr.  Alison  the 
sum  of  250/.  a- year,  as  a retiring  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  John  Forster,  of  “ The  Examiner,” 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy.  The  salary  is 
800/.  a-year. 

The  Rev.  William  Cureton,  Canon  of 
Westminster,  author  of  the  “ Corpus  Ig- 
natianum,”  &c.  has  just  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gaisford,  Dean  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Tomlinson,  the  incumbent,  the  chancel  of 
Coverham  Church,  Yorkshire,  has  been 
tilled  with  stained  glass  by  Wailes.  The 
cost  of  the  east  window  has  been  defrayed 
by  subscriptions,  collected  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Duffield,  whose  family  has  for  several  cen- 
turies been  connected  with  the  parish.  The 
window  is  a memorial  of  Myles  Coverdale, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  in  1535,  published 
an  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  centre  of  the  window  is  a representa- 
tion of  Coverdale ’s  Bible,  and  immediately 
over  it  is  the  passage— “ Search  the  Scrip- 
tures.” In  the  upper  part  are  the  arms 
of  the  See  of  Exeter  impaling  those  of 
Coverdale.  Below  the  Bible  are  the  arms 
of  Coverham  Abbey.  In  the  side  lights 
are  eight  shields  of  arois.  The  three 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
are  also  very  beautiful.  One,  which  is 
divided  into  two  lights,  is  a mother’s  me- 
morial for  an  only  son.  In  one  light  our 
Lord  is  represented  folding  a lamb  in  his 
bosom.  At  His  feet  the  passage — “ He 
shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm.”  In 
the  other  light  our  Lord  is  depicted  hold- 
ing a child  in  his  arms,  and  under  his 
feet  are  the  words — “ Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.”  In  a division  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  window,  the  Holy  Dove 
is  represented  descending,  and  beneath  the 
figures  is  a broken  lily.  This  memorial  of 
a mother’s  affection  bears  the  following 
inscription  “ Roger  Dawson  De  Cover- 
dale  Dawson- Duffield  was  born  at  Steb- 
bing,  Essex,  August  22,  1852.  Died  there 
March  16,  1854,  and  is  here  buried  with 
his  ancestors.  Harriet  Dawson-Duffield 
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has  caused  this  window  to  be  placed  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  the  memory  of  her 
beloved  child.’’ 

A handsome  monument  has  just  been 
placed  in  York  Cathedral,  by  order  of  the 
surviving  officers  of  the  51st  Regiment, 
to  their  companions  iu  arms  who  fell  in 
Burmah,  during  the  war  of  1852-3.  The 
sculpture,  by  Mr.  Edward  Richardson, 
represents  au  officer— -in  funeral  position- 
resting  on  his  sword,  at  a columned  tomb  ; 
which  bears  this  inscription— “ la  memory 
of  the  Brave,  in  hope  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Just.”  In  the  background  is  a re- 
presentation of  a broken  column  entwined 
with  evergreens,  an  Indian  pagoda,  and 
palm  trees.  Underneath  the  statue  is  en- 
graved—” This  monument  is  erected  by 
the  surviving  officers  of  the  Fifty-First  or 
King’s  Own  Light  Infantry  (the  Second 
Regiment  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire,) to  the  memory  of  Major ’i'W  H,  Hare, 
Captains  E.  L.  Woolley  and  W.  Blundell, 
Lieutenants  J.  W.  Bateman  and  R.  Pilmer, 
Ensigns  A.  N.  Armstrong  and  J,  Clarke, 
and  303  non-coramissioned  officers  and 
priv'ate  soldiers  who  fell  at  Burmah  iu  and 
during  the  war  of  1852-53.”  Beneath  is 
a scroll  truss,  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  303  nou-commissioned  officers 
and  men.  The  whole  is  of  the  purest 
Carrara  marble.  The  same  artist  has  also 
just  completed,  by  order  of  Lord  Wrot- 
tesley,  a brass  and  alabaster  tablet  of  great 
beauty,  to  the  Hon,  Cameron  Wrottesley, 
R.E.  who  was  killed  at  capture  of  Bomar- 
sund,  in  August  1854.  It  is  placed  in  the 
Wrottesley  chapel  at  Tettenhall  church, 
beneath  one  Mr.  Richardson  executed  for 
the  officers  of  the  43rd  Light  Infantry,  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Wrottesley,  43rd  Regi- 
ment, who  fell  in  action  with  tlie  Catfres, 
in  March  1852.  These  tablets  serve  as 
companions  one  to  the  other,  and  are 
much  admired. 

The  collection  of  objects  of  art  which 
the  late  Mr.  Chambers  Hall  presented  to 
the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford  has 
been  arranged  in  a room  leading  from  the 
staircase  to  the  long  gallery,  which  con- 
tains the  original  drawings  by  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo.  Mr,  Hall’s  collec- 
tion affords  specimens  of  great  variety,  but 
of  unequal  merit.  Among  the  antiquities 
are  a few  exquisite  bronzes  with  the  blue 
Pompeian  patina  upon  them — a graceful 
prefericulum  and  several  vase  handles 
deserving  especial  attention, — also  some 
terra-cotta  griffins,  gilded  figures,  gem 
rings,  and  a small  vase  of  whitish  clay, 
picked  out  with  a greenish  tint,  which 
affords  another  proof  in  its  figures  and 
ornaments  of  the  connection  between  As- 
syrian and  Etruscan  art.  A small  mounted 
drawing  of  the  head  of  the  Madonna  in 
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red  chaikj  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  is  very 
questionahla.  Not  so  a beautiful  drawing 
by  the  same  master,  with  silver  point  on 
prepared  reddish  ground,  representing  two 
sitting  figures  and  some  mechanical  de- 
vices. These,  and  a drawing  by  Raphael 
of  “The  Nativity,”  which  has  been  en- 
graved in  fitc-simile  in  Ottley’s  ” School 
of  Design,”  belonged  to  the  Lawrence 
Collection.  These  precious  drawings  are 
fortunately  re-united  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  large  mass  happily  detained  in  our 
own  country  at  the  time  of  the  first  sale 
of  Sir  Thomas’s  treasures.  Two  other 
fine  drawings  by  Raphael,  “The  Presenta- 
tion,” and  the  ” Child  in  La  Belle  Jar- 
diniere,” hang  on  the  same  wall;  and  near 
the  door  is  a magnificent  cartoon  of  a 
“ Holy  Family  ” by  Razzi,  li  Sodoma. 
A small  model  in  wax  by  Michael  Angelo 
of  the  female  figure  of  Mcroing  for  the 
monument  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  is  evi- 
dently a first  thought.  The  modern  pic- 
tures include  a fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bra- 
dy!!, by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  two  sketches 
of  Garrick  as  Abel  Drugger,  by  Zoffany; 
a Portrait  of  Thornhill,  by  Hogarth,  and 
his  sketc!ie-S  for  the  ” Country  Inn  Yard,” 
a Conversazione  of  Connoisseurs,  and  ” The 
Enraged  ^-lusician.”  Pictures  with  greater 
names  are  less  satisfactory.  An  exagge- 
rated portrait  of  the  donor,  by  Linnell, 
fails  to  convey  the  benevolence  of  expres- 
sion which  ail  who  knew  him  must  re- 
member. He  left  also  an  ancient  painting 
from  Herculaneum  of  a seated  female,  at- 
tended by  Cupid  holding  a toilet-box.  It 
is  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  staircase, 
near  the  Nisroch  sculpture  presented  by 
Air.  Layard,— 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  com- 
menced some  very  extensive  and  important 
repairs  -aX  Alnwick  Castle.  The  new  Prud- 
hoe  Tower  is  to  form  a grand  central  keep, 
which  will  resemble  in  some  degree  the 
AYindsor  Round  'Fower,  There  are  also 
to  be  added  some  handsome  porches,  great 
staircases  (types  of  hospitality),  a new 
library,  corridors,  and  drawing-rooms, 
250  men  are  at  work  on  this  Edwardian 
restoration,  including  Italian  artists  and 
English  wood-carvers. 

The  Council  of  the  Neivcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries  have  a corameadabie  cus- 
tom of  ligliting  up  the  old  castle  with  gas 
on  holiday  nights  ; and  it  is  pleasant  to 
witness  the  industrial  assemblages  witliin 
its  walls  on  such  occasions.  At  sixpence 
per  head,  or  three  per  siiilling,  these 
gatherings  not  unfrequently  yield  IL  or 
8/.  to  the  society’.s  exchequer.  On  New 
ATear’s  night  Dr.  Bruce  dropped  in,  and 
found  the  Norman  keep  crowded,  and  not 
a few  of  the  young  people  inclined  for  a 
dance  in  the  great  hall.  They  wanted  re- 
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creation.  “ Suppose  we  go  over  the  old 
building,”  said  he,  ” and  see  what  manner 
of  life  its  former  inmates  led  ?”  The  pro- 
posal was  gladly  accepted  ; and  every  hole 
and  corner  of  the  stronghold  was  explored, 
the  Doctor  lecturing  to  his  delighted 
audience  from  the  roof  to  the  guard-room 
and  the  chapel. 

A large  number  of  small-brass  Roman 
coins  were  found  a short  time  since  at 
Ntinburnholm,  in  the  East  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York.  They  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Muncaster,  who  has  ceded 
them  to  Lord  Londesborough,  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Lord  Londesborough  has 
signified  his  intention  to  distribute  the 
entire  hoard  among  the  local  public  mu- 
seums. They  are  first  to  be  catalogued 
by  ]Mr.  Roach  Smith,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  numismatic  world.  The  finder  is  to 
be  rewarded  according  to  the  worth  of  the 
treasure-trove. 

Mr.  Addison's  collection  of  Coins,  which 
comprised  some  fine  and  rare  specimens 
in  the  different  series,  chiefly  selected  from 
the  Thomas  and  Pembroke  Cabinets,  has 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wil- 
kinson. High  prices  were  obtained  for 
the  more  important  lots  Lot  4,  a penny 
of  Coenwulf,  Lot  12,  a penny  of 
Eric,  20/.  5^.  Lot  21,  a penny  of  Ecg- 
beorht,  10/.  os.  Lot  44,  Eadred  Rex, 
3/.  105.  Lot  152,  the  rare  sovereign  of 
Henry  VII.  in  beautiful  preservation,  32/. 
Lot  173,  the  pound  sovereign  of  Edward 
VI.  third  year,  It.  Is.  Lot  174,  another, 
of  the  si-vtli  year,  5/.  5s.  Lot  194,  crown 
of  Elizabeth,  4/.  14s.  Lot  209,  the  rial  of 
Elizabeth,  13/.  Lot  234,  ri.al  of  James  T. 
15th  year,  14/.  Lot  232,  the  spur  noble 
of  James  I.,  11.  7s.  Lot  267,  the  Oxford 
pound  piece  of  Charles  I.,  10/.  10s.  Lot 
305,  pattern  for  a sixpence  or  ninepence 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  5/.  Among  the 
Roman  families  and  Imperial  were  some 
beautiful  coins,  and,  generally  speaking, 
in  fine  condition.  Lot  710,  M.  Antonius, 
presenting  the  bare  head  of  Antony,  with 
short  beard,  22/.  5s.  Lot  711,  C.  Cassius 
Longinus,  21/.  5s.  These  two  rare  coins 
were  struck  about  47  B.c.  Lot  712,  M. 
Antonius,  the  head  with  cropped  beard.  '61. 
Lot  742,  Domitia,  with  peacock  walking 
to  the  right,  61.  Lot  748,  Matldia,  8/.  8s. 
Lot  763,  Sobina,  61.  Lot  845,  Pertinax, 
with  Equity  standing,  10/.  Lot  849,  Julia 
Domna,  6/.  6s.  LotB75,  Licinius  jun.  with 
full-faced  bare  head,  8/.  2s.  6d.  Lot  896, 
Petronius  Maximus,  4/.  8s.  The  collection 
produced  in  the  aggregate  1,292/.  10s. 

We  have  received  some  interesting  in- 
formation respecting  Antiquarian  Re- 
searches in  France.  M.  Boilleau,  of  Tours, 
during  the  last  summer  and  autumn,  has 
prosecuted  his  researches  on  and  around 


the  site  of  the  Roman  Castrum  which  he 
discovered  at  Larcy  (of  which  a view  and 
some  details  have  been  published  in  our 
Magazine,  and  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Col- 
lectanea Antiqua).  The  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  more  fragments  of  co- 
lumns, of  various  kinds,  and  worked  stones 
in  considerable  quantities.  In  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  the  castrum  are  remains 
of  numerous  Gallo- Roman  habitations, 
tombs,  wells,  &c.  In  one  of  the  wells 
there  has  been  recently  found  a large 
earthen  vessel,  in  which  were  some  3000 
coins  from  the  reign  of  Gordian  to  that  of 
Postumus.  This  discovery  M.  Boilleau 
considers  will  tend  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  cas- 
trum. Considering  it  is  nearly  three  years 
since  this  remarkable  discovery  was  made, 
it  is  singular  that  the  Archaeological  So- 
ciety of  Touraine  has  not  printed  even  a 
brief  notice  of  it.  The  Institut,  through 
one  of  its  leading  members,  has  attempted 
to  dispute  M.  Boilleau’s  appropriation  of 
the  ruins  of  Larcy  to  the  Roman  period; 
and  has  called  them  mediaeval.  Of  course 
the  writer  could  never  have  seen  them ; 
but  the  wonder  is  that  the  Society  at 
Tours,  of  which  M.  Boilleau  is  a distin- 
guished member,  does  not  by  printing  a 
rapport  demonstrate  the  erroneous  no- 
tions put  forth  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Institut. 

The  Emperor  has  sent  the  Abbe  Cochet 
the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  ia 
testimony  of  his  appreciation  of  the  Abba’s 
successful  antiquarian  researches. 

M.  de  la  Saussage  and  M.  Cartier  are 
about  to  give  up  the  directorsiiip  of  the 
Revue  Numismatique,  which  for  twenty 
years  has  been  widely  circulated  through- 
out Europe,  with  deserved  reputation.  It 
is  feared  that,  in  consequence  of  the  seces- 
sion of  the  editors,  its  publication  must 
be  abandoned. 

The  French  Government  is  doing  much 
for  archaeology.  All  the  Roman  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  throughout  France 
are  being  reviewed  and  revised  previous 
to  publication  at  the  national  expense. 
The  inscriptions  of  x\,!geria  (some  thou- 
sands in  number)  are  also  being  printed 
for  the  same  useful  purpose. 

Signor  Fiorelli,  a distinguished  anti- 
quary of  Naples,  is  engaged  on  a grand 
work,  in  which  he  proposes  to  give  fac- 
simile copies  of  the  inscriptions  at  Pom- 
peii, and  these  not  in  a reduced  form,  but 
as  large  as  they  actually  exist.  They  will 
be  arranged  and  published  according  to 
the  language  ia  which  they  are  written. 
The  first  part  consists  of  ten  gigantic 
plates  in  lithograph  which  contain  all  the 
Osca  inscriptions,  marked  by  all  their 
natural  peculiarities  and  defects.  The 
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second  portion,  containing  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions, will  be  out  in  a few  days.  The 
Latin  inscriptions,  which  will  form  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work, 
will,  of  course  be  much  more  copious,  and 
will  contain  four  distinct  divisions  ; lapi- 
daryinscriptions  (carved),  mural  (painted), 
the  idle  scribblings  on  the  walls,  and  those 
which  are  found  on  vases,  lucernEe,  and 
all  objects  of  domestic  use. 

From  Rome,  we  learn  that  the  famous 
Alhanx  Library  is  about  to  be  brought  to 
the  hammer ; it  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  collections  of  books  in  Europe.  It 
was  founded  by  Cardinal  Nerli,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
his  palace  in  the  bend  of  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal,  Esquiliiie,  and  Pincian  hills. 
It  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Albani  family,  and  received  such  valuable 
accessions  from  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Albani,  that  he  has  been  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  the  real  founder  of  it. 
In  1798  many  valuable  manuscripts  were 
stolen;  these,  however,  were  nearly  all 
recovered  in  1803.  It  has  now  become  the 
property  of  the  families  Castel  Barco,  of 
^lilan,  and  Guidi  del  Bagno,  of  ^lantua. 
Ranke  found  the  greatest  part  of  the  ma- 
terials for  his  “ History  of  the  Popes" 
here. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  sent  to  Queen 
Victoria  a very  pretty  and  very  precious 
Christmas  gift.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
lady’s  album,  and  its  subject  is  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s visit  to  Paris.  The  drawings  are  in 
water  colour,  by  the  most  renowned  French 
masters.  The  Queen  at  Boulogne  is  by 
M.  Morel  Fatio,  and  the  departure  from 
that  port  by  !M.  Mozin.  M.  Chavet  con- 
tributes two  illustrations  to  the  Royal 
Album— the  ball  at  Versailles,  and  the 
imperii!  supper.  The  Queen’s  arrival  in 
Paris  is  drawn  by  M.  Guerard.  M.  Eugene 
Land  illustrates  the  arrival  at  St.  Cloud. 
A few  other  drawings  are  by  artists  less 
known  in  England.  The  case  which  con- 
tains these  treasures  is  got  uji  in  the  most 
exquisite  style,  and  with  all  the  richness 
of  ornamentation  for  which  French  design 
is  renowned. 

Tlie  philanthropic  and  beneficent  ex- 
ertions of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  in 
the  hospitals  of  the  East  have  received 
a j)leasing  testimony  of  her  Majesty’s 
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approval  and  sympathy  in  the  form  of 
an  emblematical  jewel,  of  which  the 
following  description  has  been  published. 
It  is  formed  of  a St.  George’s  Cross,  in 
ruby. red  enamel,  on  a white  field,  repre- 
senting England.  This  is  encircled  by  a 
black  band,  typifying  the  office  of  Charity, 
on  which  is  inscribed  a golden  legend, 
“Blessed  are  the  merciful.’’  The  Royal 
donor  is  expressed  by  the  letters  “V.  R.” 
surmounted  by  a Crown  in  diamonds, 
upon  the  centre  of  the  St.  George’s  Cross, 
from  which  also  rays  of  gold  emanating 
upon  the  field  of  white  enamel,  tipped  with 
gold,  form  a framework  for  the  shield, 
their  stems  at  the  bottom  being  banded 
with  a riband  of  blue  enamel  (the  colour 
of  the  riband  for  the  Crimean  medal),  on 
which,  in  golden  letters,  is  inscribed 
“ Crimea."  At  the  top  of  the  shield,  be- 
tween the  palm  branches,  and  connecting 
the  whole,  three  brilliant  stars  of  diamonds 
illustrate  the  idea  of  the  light  of  Heaven 
shed  upon  the  labours  of  Mercy,  Peace, 
and  Charity.  On  the  back  of  the  jewel  is 
an  inscription  on  a golden  tablet,  written 
by  Her  Majesty,  which  records  it  to  be  a 
gift  and  testimonial  in  memory  of  ser- 
vices rendered  to  her  brave  army  by  Miss 
Nightingale.  The  jewel  is  about  three 
incljes  in  depth  by  two-and-a-half  in  width. 
It  is  to  be  worn,  not  as  a brooch  or  orna- 
ment, but  rather  as  the  badge  of  an  Order. 

A pamphlet  printed  in  St.  Helena  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  desecration  of  the 
house  at  Longwood,  in  which  Napoleon 
lived  and  died.  Hi?  bedtdiamber  has  been 
torn  to  pieces  and  is  now  used  a.s  a stable, 
and  the  room  in  which  he  breathed  his 
last  has  been  converted  into  a barn.  The 
hero’s  grave  is,  however,  treated  with  re- 
spect, since  it  is  private  property.  The 
tomb  is  advertised  for  sale,  and  the  pre- 
sent emperor  is  or  was  in  treaty  for  it. 

Mr.  Benj.  Tlurpe  is  about  to  publish  a 
translation  of  Dr.  Lappenherg' s History 
of  England  under  the  Norman  Kings,  to 
the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Plantage- 
net,’’  to  be  printed  uniformly  with  his 
History  of  England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  .Vji  epitome  of  the  early 
history  of  Normandy  is  prefixed.  Lap- 
penberg’s  work  is  being  continued  by  Dr. 
R.  Pauli,  who  has  already  brought  down 
his  history  to  the  death  of  Richard  II. 
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Jan.  10.  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  V.P. 

George  Carew  Gibson,  esq.  of  Sandgate 
Lodge,  near  Steyning,  High  Sheriff  of 
Sussex,  was  elected  a Fellow. 

Llewellyn  Jewitt,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited  a 
very  elegant  silver  brooch,  of  circular  form, 
the  surface  having  six  winged  dragons,  in 
relief,  grasping  each  other’s  necks  with 
their  tails.  On  the  inner  surface  is  the 
legend  “Jesus  Nazarenus  Cruciftxus,”  aad 
the  names  of  the  three  kings. 

J.  Y.  Akerman,  esq.  Secretary,  com- 
municated a transcript  of  a letter  written 
by  Rushworth,  the  editor  of  the  “ Histo- 
rical Collections,”  addressed  t<>  General 
Lambert,  in  the  year  1659.  It  :hows  that 
at  this  period  of  the  Protectorate  public 
credit  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock 
consequent  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  The  letter  is  also  curious  from 
its  mention  of  Hartlib,  to  whom  Milton 
dedicated  his  “ Tractate  on  Education.” 

John  Maclean,  esq.  F.S.A.  contributed 
some  Remarks  on  the  Barony  of  Tailboys, 
showing  that  the  barony  devolved  in  reality 
upon  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wimbish, 
as  the  heir  of  her  brother,  and  not  as  the 
heir  of  her  father,  as  stated  by  Nicolas  and 
by  Burke. 

John  Evans,  esq.  F.S.A.  communicated 
from  the  Manuscripts  preserved  at  Loseley, 
in  Surrey,  the  account  of  expenses  on  the 
building  of  the  mansion,  w’ith  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture,  and  a catalogue  of  the  li- 
brary; a very  curious  list,  containing  many 
rare  and  some  now  unknown  volumes. 

Jan.  17.  Tlie  Earl  Stanhope,  Pres. 

Aug.  W.  Franks,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited 
a brass  seal,  of  a small  oval  form,  its  de- 
vice the  temptation  of  Adam,  with  this 
legend  ; Est  ade  signum  vir  femin  a 

VIPERA  LIGNUM. 

Joseph  Hunter,  esq.  V.P.  read  a me- 
moir on  the  visit  to  France  made  by  Isa- 
bella queen  of  Edward  11.  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace  between  her 
husband  and  her  brother  the  king  of 
France,  and  to  arrange  the  homage  re- 
quired of  the  former  by  the  latter  for  the 
duchy  of  Guienne.  Mr.  Hunter  remai-ked 
that  the  death  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster 
and  Hereford,  in  the  year  1322,  had  left 
king  Edward  under  the  control  of  the 
Despensers,  whom  the  queen  regarded  as 
her  bitter  enemies.  She  left  England  on 
the  9th  March,  1325,  and  all  the  stages 
of  her  travels  are  to  be  traced  from  an 
household-roll,  which  is  now  preserved 
among  the  Exchequer  records.  She  went 
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by  way  of  Calais,  Boulogne,  Montreuil, 
Cressi,  &c.  to  Fontoise,  where  she  met 
the  queen  of  France ; and  afterwards  to 
Poissi,  near  Paris,  where  she  remained 
from  the  2l3t  to  the  31st  of  the  month, 
and  was  joined  by  the  English  ambassa- 
dors, the  bishops  of  Norwich  and  Win- 
chester, and  John  of  Britany  earl  of  Rich- 
mond. After  that  time  she  remained  at 
Paris  and  its  neighbourhood,  chiefly  at  the 
Bois  du  Vincennes,  until  the  26th  of  May, 
when  she  went  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost at  Fontainebleau.  On  the  31st  of 
May  was  concluded  at  that  place  the  treaty, 
which  is  printed  in  Rymer’s  Foedera  ; by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  Edward  should 
do  his  homage  at  Beauvais,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption,  15th  Aug.  This  was 
afterwards  deferred  to  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  and  was  never  actually  per- 
formed. Mr.  Hunter  considers  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  Edward  acted 
otherwise  than  in  good  faith  regarding  it, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  he  made  large 
preparations  for  the  voyage.  Among  other 
expenses  incurred  robes  were  issued  for 
no  less  than  317  persons.  A fleet  for  the 
passage  was  directed  to  meet  at  Dover  on 
the  18th  August.  The  king  was  for  some 
weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  port, 
apparently  afflicted  with  illness.  At  length 
a different  arrangement  was  made.  The 
king  consented  to  resign  his  possessions 
in  France  to  his  son  prince  Edw'ard,  who 
was  to  perform  the  required  homage.  This 
fatal  step  placed  the  heir  apparent  of 
England  in  the  power  of  the  queen  and  her 
family.  Prince  Edward  went  to  France  in 
September,  and  did  the  homage  on  the 
24th  of  that  month  ; and  it  appears  from 
the  household -roll  that  on  that  day  queen 
Isabella  dined  with  the  king  of  France. 
After  this  she  remained  abroad,  and  de- 
tained the  prince  ; and  the  king  exhausted 
every  etfort,  including  an  appeal  to  the 
pope,  to  obtain  their  return,  but  in  vain. 
The  household-!-oll  she  ,vs  that  she  re- 
mained at  Paris  until  the  29th  Septem- 
ber. Other  documents  shew  she  after- 
wards paid  visits  to  Soissons  and  Rheims, 
of  which  the  accompt-rolls  furnish  some 
interesting  particulars.  At  length,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  she  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Comte  of  Hainault,  en- 
gaging that  her  son  should  marry  his 
daughter  Philippa  ; a.id  they  prepared  for 
a descent  upon  the  Fcglish  coast  with  an 
armed  force.  This  was  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orweh  on  the  2(Jth  Sept. 
1326  : and  eTectcii  (he  revolution  which 
ensued.  The  queen  kept  Ciiristmas  at 
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Wallingford;  and  on  the  1st  Feb.,  her 
husband  having  abdicated  the  throne,  her 
son  was  crowned  as  King  Edward  the  Third. 
Mr.  Hunter  concluded  his  paper  with  these 
two  remarks:  1.  that  in  all  the  details  of 
the  queen’s  expenses,  down  to  the  16th 
Nov.  1325,  the  name  of  Roger  Mortimer 
never  once  occurs;  2.  that  the  narrative 
of  Froissart  respecting  this  period  of  his- 
tory is  extremely  incorrect,  whilst  that  of 
our  own  historian  Walsingham  is  appa- 
rently well  founded. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  appointed 
Auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts  for  the 
present  year:  Henry  Stevens,  esq.  Wm. 
S.  W.  Vaux,  esq.  Charles  Wykeham  Mar- 
tin, esq.  and  Octavius  Morgan,  esq.  M.P. 

Jan.  24.  Earl  Stanhope,  Pres. 

William  Henry  Hart,  esq.  of  H.M. 
Public  Record  Office,  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

Frederic  Ouvry,  esq.  Treasurer,  exhi- 
bited a gold  ring,  probably  a betrothal 
ring,  of  the  1 5th  century,  found  at  Whit- 
church, Salop.  The  upper  part  is  oval, 
with  raised  sides,  so  as  to  form  a depressed 
surface,  into  which  is  fastened  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Trinity.  On  the  hoop  is 
the  motto  en  bone  foy. 

Wm.  Pettit  Griffith,  esq.  exhibited  elraw- 
ings  of  three  architectural  fragments  re- 
cently found  in  London  : 1.  part  of  a 
window-frame  of  Reigate  stone,  from  the 
priory  buildings  at  Clerkenwell,  containing 
a shield  of  the  cross  of  the  priory  ; 2.  a 
boss;  and  3.  a fragment  of  Caen  stone, 
sculptured  in  relief,  attributed  by  Mr. 
Griffith  to  the  Norman  era,  but  more  re- 
sembling the  patterns  of  ceilings  in  the 
renaissance  style. 

K.  H.  R.  Mackenzie,  esq.  F.S.A.  ex- 
hibited a number  of  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine coins  discovered  at  Heraclea. 

George  R.  Corner,  esq.  F.S.A.  read 
some  historical  and  genealogical  notices  of 
the  family  of  Cornhill,  of  London  and  Kent. 
At  the  same  time,  W.  S.  Walford,  esq. 
F.S.A.  exhibited  impressions  of  the  seals  of 
— 1.  Reginald  de  Cornhill,  early  in  the 
13th  century;  2.  John  de  Cornhill,  son  of 
Reginald,  from  a deed  dated  1292;  3. 
Hugh  de  Neville,  chief  forester,  1200; 
and  4.  Joan  de  Cornhill,  wife  of  Hugh  de 
Neville,  and  daughter  of  Henry  de  Corn- 
hill,  c.  1200.  The  first  bears  a lion  pas- 
sant as  a device;  in  the  second  the  lion  is 
placed  (also  passant)  upon  a shield.  Hugh 
de  Neville  is  represented  fighting  with  a 
lion;  bis  wife,  as  a full-length  lady,  bear- 
ing a hawk. 


ARCH  EOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Jan.  4.  J.  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.P.S..\.,  in 
the  chair. 

A communication  from  the  Minister  of 


Public  Instruction  in  France  was  read, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  M.P., 
and  stating  that  having  perceived,  by  the 
reports  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute in  the  English  papers,  that  Mr. 
Morgan  had  brought  before  the  Institute 
the  results  of  his  recent  discoveries  at 
Caerwent,  the  Minister  requested  a more 
full  account,  as  desirable  for  insertion  in 
the  monthly  “ Revue  des  Societes  Sa- 
vantes,”  produced  under  his  direction. 
M.  Fortoul  made  known  his  wish  to  es- 
tablish friendly  relations  with  societies  in 
England  devoted  to  literature  and  science 
in  such  a position  as  was  occupied  by  the 
Institute,  and  proposed  an  exchange  of 
publications  for  those  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Minist^rede  1’ Instruction, 
at  Paris. 

A memoir,  by  the  Rev.  E,  Trollope,  was 
read,  describing  the  discovery  of  nume- 
rous beautiful  examples  of  antique  glass  on 
the  site  of  Tartessus,  the  Calpe  Carteia  of 
the  Romans,  near  Gibraltar,  and  brought 
to  this  country  by  Mr.  Kent  of  Padstow. 
A series  of  skilful  drawings  by  Mr.  Trol- 
lope displayed  the  rich  combination  of 
colours  and  the  curious  mosaic  forms  in 
this  ancient  manufacture,  imitated  in  me- 
dieval times  at  Murano,  but  without  the 
same  rich  brilliancy  of  colour.  Mr.  Franks 
stated  that  no  example  of  this  kind  of  an- 
tique glass  has  been  found  in  this  country; 
the  vitrified  pastes,  however,  used  for  the 
production  of  beads,  varied  in  their  colours, 
and,  found  with  early  British  as  well  as 
later  remains,  appear  to  present  certain 
analogies  in  their  manufacture.  Professor 
Donaldson  offered  some  remarks  on  the 
use  of  glass  amongst  the  Romans  ; its  ap- 
plication to  the  glazing  of  windows  had 
been  noticed  at  Pompeii ; but  the  more  re- 
cent investigations  of  Mr.  Neville  and 
other  antiquaries  in  England  appeared  to 
have  shown  evidence  of  glass  having  been 
so  used  in  this  country  in  Roman  times. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble  resumed  his  curious 
comparison  of  the  sepulchral  usages  of 
Scandinavia  with  the  ancient  vestiges  no- 
ticed in  the  British  Isles.  His  discourse 
on  this  occasion  related  to  the  remarkable 
custom,  through  both  the  heathen  and 
Christian  periods,  of  including  certain 
animals,  stones,  and  trees  in  the  funeral 
rites.  The  practice  prevailed  long  after 
Christianity  had  become  established.  The 
horse,  more  especially,  was  burnt,  or  in  a 
later  age  buried,  with  the  dead.  Of  this 
practice,  Mr.  Kemble  cited  numerous  re- 
markable examples,  commencing  with  the 
usage  of  the  Scythians,  as  recorded  by 
Herodotus,  and  that  of  other  Eastern 
nations,  as  likewise  of  the  Germans,  the 
Franks,  and  many  races  whose  origin  must 
probably  be  traced  to  Asia.  He  gave 
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many  illustrations  of  this  usage  as  traced 
in  England  ; in  one  instance,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  remains  of  chariots  bad  occurred  with 
the  horses.  Mr.  Kemble  described  a re- 
markable occasion,  on  which  the  ancient 
Pagan  rite  had  been  unconsciously  renevred 
as  part  ofa  solemn  Christian  burial,  namely 
at  the  interment  of  Frederick  Kasimir, 
commander  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Palatinate, 
solemnized  at  Treves  in  1 7 8 i . His  charger 
was  led  after  the  corpse,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave,  a skilful  blow  laid  the  noble  horse 
dead  upon  its  margin,  when  it  was  depo- 
sited in  the  tomb,  and  the  earth  forthwith 
filled  in.  Mr.  Kembie  pursued  this  curi- 
ous subject,  giving  notices  of  the  ancient 
usages  of  a like  nature  in  regard  to  the 
dog,  man’s  faithful  companion,  often  asso- 
ciated  with  him  in  these  old  obseq\iies;  the 
ox  or  cow,  to  which  a very  remarkable 
superstition  appeared  to  be  attached;  the 
hog,  the  hare,  and  the  stag. 

Mr.  Weld  Taylor  sent  an  account,  with 
coloured  drawings,  of  paintings  in  fresco, 
lately  found  in  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorset, 
of  spirited  design,  and  affording  evidence 
well  worthy  of  preservation  towards  the 
history  of  the  arts  in  England.  These 
mural  decorations  have,  as  it  was  stated, 
been  destroyed. 

A notice  of  the  discovery  of  a sepulchral 
brass,  at  Upminster,  Esses,  was  received 
from  the  Rev.  E.  Wilton;  it  is  believed  to 
be  the  memorial  of  Ralph  Latham,  common 
sergeant  of  the  City  of  London,  and  it  had 
remained  long  concealed  under  the  pews 
now  removed. 

An  account  of  recent  discoveries  of 
Roman  remains  at  Piersebridge,  Durham, 
was  received  from  Mr.  Aislabie  Deabaai; 
and  notices  of  an  ancient  pier,  or  cause- 
w-ay,  at  Dover,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Listed  and  Mr.  Beldam.  It  is  of  very 
curious  construction,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  landing-place  in  Roman 
or  Saxon  times,  long  anterior  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  medieval  town,  within  which 
these  remains  lay  at  a depth  of  twenty 
feet  on  a bed  of  shingle.  This  discovery 
seems  to  throw  light  on  the  position  of  the 
ancient  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dour,  the  course  of  which  has  obviously 
undergone  great  changes. 

Lord  Londesborough  sent  for  examina- 
tion a bronze  implement  of  unknown  use, 
lately  obtained  from  Ireland  for  his  collec- 
tions : and  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
institute  to  the  deceptive  imitations  of 
weapons  of  flint,  arrow-heads,  &c,,  now 
produced  in  Yorkshire.  They  are  fabri- 
cated with  great  skill,  as  shown  by  an  ex- 
ample s-eat  by  Lord  Londesborough,  and 
calculated  to  deceive  even  a practised  eye. 
A very  gratifying  commanication  was  re- 


ceived from  Lord  Panmure,  in  reply  to  a 
representation  addressed  to  the  War  De- 
partment on  the  part  of  the  Institute, 
relating  to  the  neglect  and  disgraceful 
misappropriation  of  the  Roman  Pharos  at 
Dover,  and  the  adjacent  ancient  church, 
as  stated  at  a previous  meeting.  Lord 
Panmure  gave  the  satisfactory  assurance 
that  the  wrong  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  called  by  Lord  Talbot  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Institute  had  been  remedied, 
and  directions  had  been  given  that  those 
interesting  remains  should  in  future  be 
preserved  with  more  becoming  care  and 
respect. 


BRITISH  ABCH.EOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Jan.  9.  The  Earl  of  Perth  and  Melfort, 
President. 

Mr.  George  Cape  made  a communica- 
tion on  the  sepulchral  brasses  in  Herne 
Church,  Kent,  accompanied  by  a series  of 
rubbings.  They  offer  some  instructive 
examples  of  the  military,  ecclesiastical, 
and  civil  costume  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  of  ladies’  head-dresses. 

3Ir.  Gunston  exhibited  various  coins 
recently  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Syden- 
ham, Oxfordshire.  They  consist  of  pen- 
nies  of  the  first  three  Edwards  ; a half- 
penny of  Richard  11.  minted  at  London; 
a groat  of  Edward  IV.  aod  another  of 
Henry  VII.  with  profile  bust  of  the  king 
wearing  an  arched  crown  ; a haif-shilling 
of  Elizabeth,  coined  in  1602  ; and  a half- 
groat  of  Charles  L with  name  and  titles 
round  the  head,  rev.  between  the  letters 
c.R.  an  oval  shield,  without  the  usual 
cross,  laSTITIA  * thronum  • firmat. 
There  were  also  two  brass  tokens  : Eiiz. 
Scarlett,  of  Brill,  1663,  and  William  Ad- 
kess,  of  Thame,  rev.  a lion  rampant. 

Mr.  Good,  of  Canterbury,  presented 
some  specimens  of  Roman  pottery  lately 
found  in  that  city.  They  consisted  of  a 
large  sepulchral  oUa  of  black  terra-cotta  ; 
another,  smaller,  but  beautifully  perfect, 
the  sides  decorated  with  groups  of  small 
dots  arranged  in  oblong  squares,  this  is  of 
Upchurch  manufacture  ; an  ampulla,  of  a 
globose  form,  from  the  same  place  ; and 
the  mouth  of  another,  the  edge  of  which 
is  decorated  with  perpendicular  furrows. 
There  are  also  a pale  yellow-coloured 
vessel,  like  to  a lachrymatory  in  form, 
but  with  a narrow  stem  at  the  base;  a ca- 
laihu3  of  Samian  ware,  with  the  name 
auiNTi  • M,  a name  which  occurs  on  pot- 
tery found  at  York  ; two  pins  of  bone, 
with  Sat  nail-heads,  and  a bronze  capulus 
of  the  hilt  of  a Roman  sword. 

Sir.  Gibbs  submitted  two  coins  of 
Charles  I.-— one,  a shilling,  found  at  Ash- 
ford, in  Kent  ; the  other,  a half-groat  of 
the  third  coinage,  found  at  Windmill  Hill, 
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Graveseud.  Mr.  Gibbs  also  exhibited  a 
Jewish  coin  in  silver,  bearing  the  usual 
emblems  and  Hebrew  legends  : obv.  the 
cup  of  manna,  “ shekel  of  Israel;”  rev. 
the  rod  of  Aaron,  “ Jerusalem  the  Holy 
and  a silver  satirical  medal,  originally 
issued  in  Germany,  1545,  but  frequently 
reproduced  in  other  countries  at  later  pe- 
riods. On  one  side  are  the  conjoined 
heads  of  tlie  pope  and  the  devil— “ Ec- 
clesia  perversa  tenet  faciem  diaboli ; ” on 
the  other  side  the  heads  of  a cardinal  and 
a fool— “ Sapientes  aliquando  stulti.” 

Mr.  Baigent  sent  drawings  of  some  in- 
teresting encaustic  tiles.  One,  represent- 
ing St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  had  already 
been  laid  before  the  Association  ; on  the 
present  occasion  he  submitted  three  others 
—one  figuring  the  Virgin,  another  the 
Saviour,  and  a third  an  ornamented  one, 
with  scrolls,  birds,  flowers,  &c.  and  the 
words  “ Ad  laudem  Deo  ” inscribed.  The 
tile  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  belonged 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  from 
Winchester ; the  present  are  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  are  from  St.  Michael’s,  Che- 
riton.  In  execution  they  possess  consi- 
derable merit,  being  of  beautiful  simplicity 
and  design.  The  lines  or  markings  of  the 
figures,  instead  of  being  inlaid,  were  sim- 
ply painted  on  the  surface,  the  yellow 
clay  forming  merely  the  shape  or  outline  of 
the  figure;  it  may  therefore  be  considered 
more  a work  of  art  than  an  ordinary  tile  ; 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  painted  black. 
The  third  example  was  from  Hyde  Abbejq 
and  had  probably  decorated  the  floor  of 
the  refectory  ; it  was  ten  inches  square, 
and  the  marginal  portions  were  left  un- 
glazed. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Cork,  communicated 
that  he  had  obtained  a penny  of  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  in  very  fine  billon,  dug  up  at 
Trim,  no  coin  of  that  size  and  metal  of 
that  king  having  hitherto  appeared. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  read  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  history  of  Keys.  He  pointed 
out  a strip  of  bark  and  a thong  of  leather 
as  the  first  means  by  which  property  was 
secured  prior  to  the  advanced  stage  of 
social  refinement  when  permanent  houses 
were  constructed,  and  the  door  and  the 
coffer  fastened  with  bolts,  latches,  and 
bars.  Homer  was  cited  as  the  earliest 
writer  who  mentioned  anything  like  a key, 
and  special  reference  was  made  to  the 
primitive  locks  and  keys  of  wood  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  Egyptians.  The  iron 
keys  of  Egypt  were  described,  and  illus- 
trated by  examples  from  Thebes,  and  the 
curious  fact  pointed  out  that  nearly  simi- 
lar specimens  are  met  with  in  Western 
Africa.  After  a brief  notice  of  Greek 
keys,  attention  was  directed  to  the  Roman 
era,  and  a minute  description  given  of  the 
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fixed  and  moveable  locks,  the  dentated, 
piped,  and  broached  keys,  and  of  the 
variously-formed  bows  surmounting  the 
stems.  Mention  was  made  of  the  small 
keys  attached  to  finger-rings,  and  of  the 
Claris  adultera,  the  false  or  skeleton  key 
of  the  Roman  housebreaker.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  keys  were  then  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  various  forms  and  fashions 
of  the  key-bows  from  tbe  thirteenth  sen- 
tury  down  to  a later  period  were  described. 
The  superstitious  belief  in  the  magical 
powers  of  the  key,  of  its  employment  aa 
an  heraldic  bearing,  and  its  frequent 
adoption  as  a sign  in  former  times,  were 
next  alluded  to,  and  Mr.  Cuming  con- 
cluded his  paper  (which  was  profusely 
illustrated  with  examples  of  keys  of  all 
ages,  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  to 
those  of  George  IV.  as  shown  in  the  key 
of  the  late  Carlton  House,)  by  enumerat- 
ing the  different  modes  by  which  keys 
have  been  held  together,  showing  that  a 
ring  was  among  the  earliest  as  well  as 
latest  contrivances  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  remarked,  that  two  objects  were  fre- 
quently found  appended  to  the  keys  of  tbe 
doors  of  stables  and  cow-houses,  namely, 
a perforated  flint  and  a horn,  the  former 
of  which  was  declared  to  be  an  amulet  to 
guard  the  creatures  from  the  attacks  of 
nightmare,  and  the  latter,  an  emblem  of 
the  god  Pan,  the  protector  of  cattle,  and 
hence  regarded  as  a charm,  and  both  of 
which  have  been  used  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity. 

The  evening  concluded  by  the  reading 
of  the  third  and  last  part  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson’s  paper  on  Etruscan  Tombs, 
which  will  appear  with  coloured  illustra- 
tions in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

Jan.  23.  S.  R.  Solly,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
V.P.  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gibbs  exhibited  a very  good  speci- 
men of  a Bellarmine  pitcher.  Beneath 
the  mask  was  a shield  charged  with  a 
chevron  between  three  stars  of  eight 
points.  It  was  found  on  removing  the 
stone  stairs  of  a house  adjoining  the  city 
walls  of  Rochester,  together  with  a large 
number  of  fragments  of  other  vessels. 

Mr.  S.  Wood  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing a lozenge-shaped  coin  of  silver  found 
in  the  sand  at  Riga.  It  was  struck  by 
the  unfortunate  Eric  XIV.  King  of  Sweden, 
two  years  previous  to  his  deposition.  On 
the  obverse  are  the  initials  e.  r.  within  a 
crowned  shield.  On  the  reverse  the  arms 
of  Sweden,  and  date  1566. 

Mr.  Pidgeon  presented  an  impression  of 
the  seal  of  Reading  Abbey  from  the  matrix 
found  in  1840  in  rebuilding  the  Berkshire 
County  Gaol,  and  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  state  of  the  fine  Norman 
gateway  of  that  abbey.  This  very  interest- 
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ing  specimen  of  late  Norman  work,  im- 
pressive from  its  simplicity,  and  remark- 
able for  its  excellent  workmanship,  is  fast 
falling  to  decay.  A great  fissure,  extend- 
ing through  the  upper,  and  nearly  through 
the  later,  additions  to  the  original  Norman 
structure,  threatens  at  no  distant  period  to 
destroy  the  entire  gateway,  which  already 
bulges  in  a dangerous  manner.  If  im- 
mediate steps  are  not  taken,  this  fine  frag- 
ment will  inevitably  be  beyond  the  hope 
of  restoration.  Mr.  Pidgeon  dwelt  on  the 
neglect  which  had  attended  the  ruins  of 
this  once  magnificent  monastery  ; but  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  some  arrangement 
might  be  come  to  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  gateway  by  which  it  might  be  ju- 
diciously restored,  and  appropriated  either 
to  the  residence  of  the  custodian  of  the 
public  gardens  now  in  course  of  formation, 
or  to  the  better  purpose,  which  he  had 
before  suggested,  of  a local  museum,  for 
which  it  might  be  easily  adapted.  An  ap- 
plication on  the  part  of  the  Association  to 
the  town  council  was  resolved  upon  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  the  remains  of 
so  early  a specimen  of  architecture,  and  to 
solicit  their  endeavours  for  its  preservation.. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rankin  of  Huggate  gave  a 
brief  notice  of  the  coins  lately  found  in 
Yorkshire,  which  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Londesborough  and  are  destined 
for  the  York  Museum. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey  forwarded  an 
account  of  some  additional  rehcs  of  un- 
doubted authority  belonging  to  Charles  I. 
They  consist  of  articles  of  clothing,  star,&c. 
We  regretted  to  hear  from  Mr.  Harvey’s 
statement  that,  having  exhibited  the  w^aist- 
coat  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  some  of  the  buttons  had 
been  most  ut.warrantably  taken  oiT ! 

Mr,  Clarke  forwarded  a fine  penny  of 
Ethelred  II.  of  the  Lincoln  mint,  found  at 
Brandeston,  Suffolk. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kell  delivered  iu  his  re- 
port on  Longstone,  and  the  examination 
of  the  Barrows  on  Wroxall  Downs,  Isle  of 
Wight,  directed  to  be  made  at  the  late 
Congress  in  that  island.  The  latter  was 
accompanied  by  drawings  of  several  urns 
obtained  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  plans  of 
the  barrows,  &c. 

Mr.  Planche  called  attention  to  a tomb 
and  effigy  of  a knight  in  Winchester  ca- 
thedral commonly  called  William  de  Foix. 
He  made  various  observations  on  the  sin- 
gular shield  of  arms  presented  on  it,  and 
pointed  out  the  improbability  of  the  asser- 
tion made  by  Gale,  and  adopted  by  Milner, 
that  the  effigy  was  that  of  an  earl  of  the 
island  of  Vana,  near  Winchester.  Mr. 
Baigent  has  made  a discovery  of  much 
interest  relating  to  this  subject,  and  has 
forwarded  rubbings  taken  from  the  edges 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


of  the  slab,  giving  the  name  of  Petrus 
Gauston.  This  is  intended  to  be  fully 
inquired  into  by  Mr.  Plancb6. 

Mr.  Baigent  forwarded  a copy  of  the 
letter  alluded  to  in  his  paper  on  the  Ly- 
raerstons,  relating  to  thirty-five  barrels  of 
gunpowder  preserved  at  Winchester  Castle 
in  1616.  The  letter  is  addressed  by  the 
Mayor  of  Winchester  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Ticheborne  and  Sir  Hamden  Paulet,  Knts. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  read  the  first  part  of  his 
paper  on  the  Seals  of  the  Endowed  Gram- 
mar Schools,  noticing  those  of  Bedford- 
shire, Berkshire,  Cheshire,  Cumberland, 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTiaUARIES  OF  NEW- 
CASTLE-UPOX-TYNF.. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  this  Society, 
among  the  donations  placed  on  the  table 
was  the  valuable  one  of  Mr.  Dixon  Dixon, 
already  mentioned  in  our  last  report 
(p.  68),  comprising:  1.  Plans  (TO)  of  es- 
tates and  collieries  in  Northumberland. 
2.  Plans  (67)  of  estates  and  land-sale  col- 
lieries in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
other  counties  in  Britain.  3.  Plans  (94) 
of  estates  and  collieries  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  4.  Four  volumes  of  views 
and  borings,  with  other  information,  and 
a number  of  printed  papers  relating  to  the 
Coal  Trade  during  the  riots.  See,  (these 
plans,  papers,  &c.  were  collected  by  Mr. 
William  Brown,  of  Willington,  grand- 
father of  the  donor,  who  died  in  1782, 
aged  65,  and,  having  been  mounted  by 
Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Gateshead,  with  his 
characteristic  care  and  neatness,  were 
some  time  ago  strongly  bound).  5.  A 
silver  punch-ladle,  presented  to  Mr.  Brown 
on  the  winning  of  M’alker  colliery  in 
1762.  Inside  the  bowl  is  the  inscription  : 
“Walker  Colliery,  won  January  13,  1762, 
99  fathoms,”  encircled  by  the  motto,  “ e . 
TENEBRIS  • LUX,”  On  the  exteiior  : “Wil- 
liam Ord,  William  Peareth,  Joseph  Reay, 
Esq.  Owners.™ William  Brown,  Agent,” 
encircled  by,  “ arte  • concordia  • per- 
se veraxtia*  maxim.e'  DIFFICULTATES’ 
EXUPERAXTUR.” 

Dr.  Bruce  stated,  that  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  had  spoken  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  Ancient  Music  and 
Song  of  the  county,  and  manifested  great 
anxiety  that  it  should  be  collected  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  or  such  of  it  as 
was  simply  traditionary  would  be  lost  be- 
yond recall.  His  Grace  said  tiiat  wlien 
he  was  in  Nubia  he  heard  the  natives 
singing  the  same  tunes  which  he  had  heard 
in  Ireland — a fact  which  showed  the  his- 
torical and  ethnological  importance  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  a nation’s  airs. 
Mr.  Kell  had  told  him  (Dr.  Bruce)  that 
Mr.  Bewick,  of  Gateshead,  son  of  the 
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celebrated  Thomas  Bewick,  commenced 
such  a work  some  time  prior  to  his  death, 
and  might  have  left  behind  him  some  ma- 
terials. His  old  friend,  Adam  Craastoun, 
of  Grindon  Lough,  had  fund  of  such 
lore,  and  sang  a good  song  at  the  Wark 
Court.  There  was  Mr.  Fairless,  too,  of 
Hexham,  who  played  so  sweetly  on  the 
union  pipes,  and  who  had  a salutary 
horror  of  modern  music  as  compared  with 
the  old  ; he  would  prove  an  invaluable 
ally.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  assistance, 
only  it  must  be  secured  at  once.  Ten 
years  more  and  that  assistance  would  be 
beyond  their  reach. 

Dr.  Charlton  then  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Runic  Inscription  on  the  Cross  at 
Bewcastle.''  This  cross  stands  on  tiie 
line  of  the  celebrated  Roman  road,  the 
3Iaiden  Way,  in  the  wastes  of  Cumber- 
land, near  the  Borders,  and  is  about  14  i 
feet  high,  and  21  inches  square  at  the 
base,  tapering  upwards  to  about  15  inches 
square  at  the  top.  At  the  summit  is  a 
socket  in  which  a cross  was  doubtless 
placed.  The  pillar  bears  on  its  four  faces 
various  figures  and  ornaments  t^as  may  be 
seen  engraved  in  Lysons’  Cumberland), 
and  also  inscriptions  in  Pv,unes.  The  first 
notice  of  this  relic  of  aiiti(iuity  appears  in 
Camden,  two  centuries  and  a half  ago; 
and  various  attempts  have  since  been 
made,  frmn  time  to  time,  to  decipher  the 
inscription— one  of  the  latest  being  that 
of  the  zealous  incumbent  of  Bewcastle, 
Mr.  Maughau,  Haviog,  with  great  care, 
cleansed  the  stone  of  its  lichens  and  moss, 
Mr.  IMaughan  took  careful  casts  of  the 
characters,  and  coramunicatcd  copies  to 
several  archaeologists  ; amongst  others,  to 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Haigh,  of  Erdington, 
near  Birmingham.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  cross  is  inscribed,  very  plainiy,  ‘‘  Ky- 
niburuk,”  or  Cyneburg,  the  name  of  a 
queen  of  Northumbria,  l)eing  the  wife  of 
Alchfrid  son  of  Oswiu  king  of  Northum- 
berland. On  the  western  face,  the  in- 
scription, as  deciphered,  is-— This  sigbe- 

CUN  SETT.E  HW.ETRED,  W'ITG.VKR,  VEL- 
AVOLD,  & ROETBERT,  UM.E  KYMNG  ALC- 
FRiTH.E  GEniD.ED  HissuM  SAULA — inti- 
mating that  the  four  persons  first  named 
had  set  up  this  cross  to  king  Alcfrith,  and 
requested  prayers  for  liis  soul.  Roetbert 
is  commemorated  in  the  Falstone  inscrip- 
tion as  dead.  Here  he  is  named,  with 
three  other  •*  th^gus,”  as  raising  a stone 
to  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Alcfrith, 
eldest  son  of  Oswy,  who  succeeded  St. 
Oswald,  as  king  of  Northumbria,  in  644. 
Alcfrith,  or  Alchfrid,  married  Cyneburg, 
daugliter  of  Penda,  the  pagan  king  of 
Mercia.  Oswy  and  Alchfrid  were  zealous 
Christians;  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
latter  waa  owing  the  conversioa  of  Peada, 
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son  of  Penda,  and  eventually  that  of  the 
nation  of  the  IMercians  or  Aliddle  Angles. 
Peada,  with  all  his  jarls  and  soldiers,  and 
their  servants,  were  baptized  at  King 
Oswy’s  village  of  Ad  Miinim,  supposed 
to  be  Walbottle.  When,  in  654,  old 
Penda  invaded  Northumbria  for  the  last 
time,  Alchfrid  stood  by  his  father ; and 
Penda,  then  years  of  age,  was  utterly 
discomfited  at  the  battle  of  Winwidfield, 
near  Leeds,  and  afterwards  slain,  c-ot  to 
follow  Dr.  Charlton  into  the  controversies 
of  Oswy  and  Alcfrid— the  sire  inclining 
to  the  theology  of  his  tutors,  the  Scots, 
and  the  son,  a pupil  of  Wilfrid’s,  leaning 
to  Rome— we  return  to  the  Runes.  Air. 
Haigh’s  interpretation  of  the  inscription 
on  the  western  face— (w'hicli,  however,  he 
gives  subject  to  correction,  his  opinion 
being  that  the  characters  may  not,  all  of 
them,  have  been  accurately  deciphered)— 
is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  occurrence 
of  Cyneburga  on  the  cross,  as  read  by  Air. 
Smith  and  others  some  years  ago.  On  the 
south  face  is  a Runic  inscription,  inter- 
preted by  Air.  Haigh— osavu  kyning  eet 
—or  Oswy  the  king.  “ Eit”  may  jmssi- 
bly  refer  to  his  being  the  elder  (or  head) 
of  the  family.  This  inscription  confirms 
the  supposition  that  the  cross  was  reared 
in  the  lifetime  of  Osww.  No  prayers  being 
asked  for  the  souls  of  Oswy  and  Cyne- 
barga,  as  for  the  soul  of  Alchfrid,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  w’ere  still  living.  If 
so,  the  memorial  must  have  been  erected 
between  664,  when  we  last  hear  of  Alch- 
frid, and  670,  when  Oswy  died;  and  we 
have  then  a good  date  for  fixing  tlie  age 
of  the  Falstone  inscription,  and  of  the 
many  similar  crosses  which  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time  and  man  in  the  remote 
districts  of  Cumberland.  In  a note  to  his 
paper,  Dr.  Charlton  refers  to  a new  version 
of  the  Bewcastle.  inscription,  published  by 
Air.  Maughan  ia  December,  viz.- — -This 
sigbeacithon  saetta  Hwaetred,  Withgar, 
Aalewolthu,  aft  Alcfritbu,  eau  Kunig  eak 
Oswiuing.  Igebid  heosinna  sawhula,  i.e. 
“ Hwaetred,  Witiigar,  and  Alfwold.  erected 
this  little  beacon  in  memory  of  AU'rid,  at 
one  time  king  with,  and  son  of,  Oswy. 
Pray  for  them,  their  sins  and  their  souls.” 
The  Doctor  thiuks  the  version  of  Mr. 
H<dgh  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  and 
nearer  the  truth. 

Air.  William  Dickson,  F.S.A.  Alnwick, 
communicated  a brief  paper  stating  that, 
since  his  former  communication  on  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  Alnwick  (Arch. 
Hiiliana,  iii.  18),  much  further  information 
concerning  it  iiad  been  obtained.  This 
hospital  was  founded  by  Eustace  de  A^esey, 
for  the  soul  of  his  wife's  great-grandfather 
Malcolm  HI.  king  of  Scots,  slain  at  Aln- 
wick 1093.  Margaret,  wife  of  Eustace; 
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was  a natural  daughter  of  William  the 
Lion,  who  died  in  1214.  “Malcolm’s 
well,”  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Dickson’s  former 
paper,  was  not  known  to  exist ; but  it  has 
since  been  discovered,  and  it  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  the  cross  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  does  not  mark  the  site  of  the  hospital. 
The  chronicles  of  the  abbey  state  the 
chapel  of  St.  Leonard  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  spot  where  Malcolm  fell,  and  that 
he  received  his  mortal  wound  near  to  a 
certain  spring  thereafter  called  “ MaU 
colm’s  well.”  On  the  fiftli  of  June,  1845, 
in  ploughing  a field  on  the  flat  ground  a 
little  lower  down  the  hill  than  the  cross, 
several  carved  stones  were  turned  up,  and, 
on  examination,  the  foundation  of  a chapel 
and  other  buildings  were  discovered,  with 
evidences  of  a burial-ground— skeletons 
with  the  faces  turned  to  the  east,  children 
and  adults.  A holy-water  vase,  the  stones 
of  a Norman  arch  and  doorway,  a consi- 
derable portion  of  the  water  table  (showing 
the  roof  to  have  been  high-pitched),  the 
socket  forming  the  apex  of  the  gable  (into 
which  the  shaft  of  a cross  had  been  in- 
serted), portions  of  columns,  fragments  of 
ornamental  borderings,  dog-toothed  and 
chevron  mouldings,  coffin-lids  with  crosses 
(but  no  inscriptions),  &c.,  &c.,  w^ere  among 
the  discovered  ruins  of  (no  doubt)  the 
chapel  of  the  hospital  of  St,  Leonard  ; and 
near  its  site  were  the  foundations  of  many 
other  buildings.  A few  yards  N.W.  of  the 
chapel  an  ancient  well  was  found,  whence 
water  had  been  drawn  for  the  inmates  of 
the  hospital— -the  identical  spring,  beyond 
question,  mentioned  in  the  old  chronicle 
as  that  which,  “ in  the  English  tongue,” 
was  called  “ Malcolm’s  well.”  In  the 
past  year  (18.55),  the  stones  discovered  in 
184.5  were,  to  a certain  extent,  rebuilt  ou 
the  spot,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  uuder  the  advice  of  His 
Grace’s  architect,  Mr.  Salvin.  The  Nor- 
man arch  is  almost  perfect ; and  the  resto- 
ration serves  to  fix  the  site  where  an  event 
of  so  much  importance  took  place  as  the 
slaying  of  a.  Scotish  king,  and  of  his  eldest 
son,  tire  heir  apparent  of  his  throne. 


SUFFOLK.  INSTITUTE  OF  AUCH.EOLOGY 
AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Jan.  10.  The  quarterly  general  meeting 
of  this  institution  was  held  in  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Kilner, 
in  Guildhall- street,  the  party  were  much 
interested  by  a fine  Norman  doorway, 
circular -headed  light,  and  pointed  arch  iu 
the  west  wall  of  the  house;  in  tracing  the 
original  solid  rubble  walls  of  the  Norman 
edifice;  and  in  speculating  on  the  extent, 
character,  &c.  of  the  building  as  it  existed 
probably  before  the  town  wall  and  ditch 
w’ere  constructed.  It  is  traditionally  said 


that  on  the  site  of  this  house  stood  a 
chapel,  from  the  altar  of  which  the 
oflSciating  priest  could  see,  through  the 
arch  of  the  Norman  Tower,  the  lights 
burning  on  the  high  altar  of  the  Abbey 
Church ; and  it  was  stated  that  many 
years  ago  a number  of  bones  were  conti- 
nually thrown  up  when  digging  in  the 
garden  ; but  it  was  remarked  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  original  building  were 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a chapel ; 
and  a suggestion  was  thrown  out  that  the 
remains  are  part  of  a second  Norman 
house,  of  the  character  of  that  now  used 
as  the  police  station. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  the 
Butter  Market,  where,  in  the  house  occu- 
pied by  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Harveys  and 
Hudson,  they  were  permitted  to  examine 
an  enriched  panelled  ceiling  in  good  pre- 
servation, of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  At 
the  house  of  Mr.  Ridley,  in  Eastgate- 
street,  they  were  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  some  carved  oak  beams,  resembling 
those  in  the  aisle  roofs  of  St.  James’s 
church,  and  an  original  external  window 
of  carved  work  in  a very  perfect  state,  of 
the  period  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
very  good  specimen  of  external  decoration 
of  the  same  period,  preserved  in  the  shoe- 
shop  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  at  the  end  of  Mus- 
tow-street,  the  company  were  also  per- 
mitted to  inspect. 

On  the  return  of  the  archaeologists  to 
the  Athenaeum,  several  communications 
were  read,  and  it  was  announced  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  works  going  ou  in  the 
restoration  of  Rougham  church,  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Day  of  Judgment  has 
been  brought  to  light,  painted  on  the 
walls  in  the  accustomed  place  above  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  chancel  arch.  It  is 
distinct,  and  in  good  preservation. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Corner,  F.S.A.  communi- 
cated a list  of  manors  and  places  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  fifty-four  in  all,  in 
which  the  customary  descent  is  to  the 
youngest  son;  accompanied  by  some  in- 
teresting notes  tending  to  show  that  the 
custom  of  Borough  English,  so  far  from 
originating  in  the  barbarous  notion  gene- 
ralfy  assigned  to  it,  took  its  rise  from  the 
period  when  copyhold  lands  were  held 
really  and  substantially,  and  not  as  now 
nominally,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  was 
influenced,  among  other  reasons,  probably 
by  the  avarice  or  love  of  patronage  of  the 
lord,  who  being  entitled  to  the  wardship 
of  his  infant  tenants,  and  consequently  to 
all  the  surplus  profits  above  allowing  the 
infant  only  a decent  maintenance  during 
his  minority,  had  a direct  interest  in  long 
minorities.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
custom  was  found  to  prevail  more  exten- 
sively in  the  counties  anciently  called 
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Southfolk,  Suthrey,  and  Suthsex,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  Suf- 
folk it  occurs  in  54  manors  ; in  Surrey 
28;  in  Sussex  135;  in  Norfolk  12  ; in 
Middlesex  16;  in  Essex  8;  in  Hamp- 
shire 9,  dec. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Fitch  communicated  a copy 
of  the  inventory  of  the  furniture,  &c.  at 
Mendham  Hall,  Suffolk,  taken  on  the  2nd 
of  Sept.  2 Edw.  VI.  against  the  coming  of 
the  Lady  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  Mary, 
with  a list  of  the  articles  that  bad  been 
borrowed  from  divers  neighbours  to  make 
the  place  more  fitting  for  the  residence  of 
the  Princess  and  her  retinue. 

Mr.  Tymms  communicated  a transcript 
of  a letter,  addressed  by  the  celebrated 
favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Robert 
Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  complaining  that  even  men  of 
substance  in  the  parish  had  been  con- 
cerned in  despoiling  the  church  of  Hark- 
stead,  near  Ipswich,  by  taking  away  the 
lead  and  timber  thereof,  and  converting  it 
to  their  own  profit ; and  entreating  his 
Grace  to  take  steps  to  make  the  spoilers 
“ recompense  the  harm  done,"  if  it  were 
but  for  example  sake  to  others. 

The  Rev.  W.  Grigson  exhibited  a power 
of  attorney,  dated  June  17th,  1703,  ap- 
pointing John  Nonne,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  gent,  with  a salary  of  40/.  a-year, 
to  receive  the  rents  of  all  the  manors, 
lands,  &c.  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  which 
were  the  inheritance  of  Anne  late  Countess 
of  Oxford,  deceased ; the  greatest  part 
W’hereof  was  held  and  enjoyed  by  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  late  Earl  of  Oxford,  also  deceased; 
and  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cieaveland,  tb.e  Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Egerton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point,  the  lL)n.  Dame  Jane  Bowyer,  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Pierrepoiiit,  and  Sir  R.  Brad- 
shaw, the  j)arties  to  whom  such  rents  were 
respectively  to  be  paid. 

^Ir.  Geo.  Scott  exhibited  the  original 
letter  of  Mr.  John  Meinnes,  minister  of 
the  gospel  at  Crathie  (the  parish  in  which 
the  Queen’s  Highland  home  is  situate), 
certifying  that  one  John  McDougal,  who 
bad  with  others  taken  the  benefit  of  Gene- 
ral Wade’s  indemnity  and  deserted  from 
the  rebel  army,  had  been  since  appre- 
hended by  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
and  confined  in  some  prison  or  other, 
while  those  who  deserted  with  him  were 
still  allowed  to  enjoy  the  said  indemnity. 
The  certificate  is  dated  Edinburgh,  August 
8th,  1746. 

A number  of  presents  to  the  Museum 
and  Library  of  the  Institute  were  an- 
nounced as  having  been  received  since  the 
last  general  meeting  ; including,  among 
others,  a collection  of  fossils  and  antiqui- 
ties, from  Mrs.  Golding,  of  Walsham-le- 
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Willows  ; another  collection  of  fossils, 
antiquities,  and  curiosities, from  Mr.  Deck; 
a bell-shaped  Etruscan  vessel,  with  cover, 
from  Beckford  Bevan,  esq.  ; a pyx,  of  the 
16th  century,  from  J.  J.  Bevan,  esq. ; 
pair  of  ladies’  shoes,  temp.  George  II. 
from  Miss  E.  Creed  ; several  Roman  coins, 
a penny  of  Heniy  III.,  a quarter  noble  of 
Edward  III.,  and  two  leaden  pieces,  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens  ; and  a padlock,  key, 
&c.  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the 
same  gardens,  from  Mr.  N.  S.  Hodson ; 
and  ancient  corkscrew  found  in  a marl  pit 
at  Scole,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface, 
from  Mrs.  Rose. 

Mr.  Gedge  exliibited  an  ancient  noc- 
turnal, or  instrument  chieHy  used  at  sea 
to  find  the  latitude  and  hour  of  the  night. 
The  age  of  this  elaborate  instrument  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  been  in  one  family  up- 
wards of  200  years,  and  is  inscribed  Hoc 
opvs  horologivm  generale  fecit  Alexivs 
Schneip  in  Wienna  Austriae.”  It  is  now 
the  property  of  Arthur  Biddell,  esq.  of 
Playford.  Mr.  Gedge  also  exhibited  a 
coin  (third  brass)  oi  Claudius  Gothicus, 
found  at  Burgh  Carrie. 

Mr.  Catchpool  cxiiibitcd  a silver  penny 
of  V'ulfre  I Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  9th 
century,  with  this  legend  on  the  obverse 
around  a full-faced  mitred  head — saeh- 
BEARD  AiicHiEP ; and  on  the  reverse, 
DOROBERxiA  civiTAS,  ill  three  lines. 

Mr.  Ardley  exhibited  a small  coin  or 
token,  of  the  size  of  a farthing,  found  at 
Melford,  representing  on  the  obverse  a 
double  rose,  surmounted  by  a crown,  with 
the  legend  “ God  Save  the  Queen  ” around 
it,  and  the  letters  F.  R,  on  either  side  of 
the  rose.  On  the  reverse  is  the  double 
eagle,  without  any  inscription. 

Mr.  Ridley  exhibited  a small  ivory  image 
of  a female,  dug  up  in  his  grounds,  in  the 
Eastgate-street,  some  years  since ; and 
some  other  curiosities  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  in  the  same  street, 

Mr.  Tymms  exhibited  some  curious  early 
maps  of  the  county,  lent  by  Mr.  Deck,  one 
of  which  was  remarkable  as  shewing  that 
Landguard  Fort  was  at  that  time  on  au 
island  in  the  se.i. 


KILKENNY  AND  SOUTH-EAST  OF  IRELAND 
ARCH-EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  Kilkenny  on  the  Jrd  Jan.  when 
the  report  of  its  seventh  session  was  read. 
It  announced  that  128  members  had  been 
added  to  the  roll  during  the  ])ast  year; 
and  that  the  third  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions (which  are  now'  issued  bi-monthly) 
had  been  concluded  with  the  November 
part  of  1355.  The  museum  and  library 
have  been  enriched  with  various  contri- 
butions. The  Lord- Lieut,  of  Ireland  was 
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elected  a member  and  patron  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  stated  that  the 
roof  of  Callaa  church  had  been  taken 
down  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
in  the  summer  of  1854,  being  in  a dan- 
gerous state  from  decay.  On  removing 
the  lath  and  plaster  ceiling,  the  original 
carved  timber  rc-of,  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  revealed.  This 
having  been  taken  down,  the  timbers,  as 
old  material,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
contractor,  who  had  presented  to  the 
Society  such  portions  as  remained  with 
him.  At  a future  day  he  purposed  to  enter 
into  a detailed  account,  wdth  suitable  illus- 
trations, of  this  one  of  the  few  remnants 
of  carved  timber  church-roofs  existing  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Graves  communicated,  from  the 
evidence  chamber  in  Kilkenny  Castle,  a 
letter  from  Capt.  James  Archer  addressed 
in  IGtiS  to  the  Duke  of  Ormi'ade,  inclos- 
ing a statement  of  the  works  he  nad  effected 
in  the  river  at  Carriek  in  order  to  improve 
the  approach  of  ships  to  the  quay. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN  SOCIETY. 

Jan.  8.  William  Camps,  esq.  M.D.  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  an  Assyrian  cylinder,  en- 
graved in  the  “ Athemeum  Francais  ” for 
Jan.  .5,  185b’,  which  represents  a priest 
making  offerings  to  a deity  represented 


under  the  form  of  a hatchet,  in  reference 
to  the  same  emblem,  as  represented  with 
other  emblems,  also  of  Assyrian  or  Assyro- 
Egyptian  origin,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Izedis  at  Shaikh  Adi. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hewlett  read  a memoir 
on  Egyptian  Sarcophagi.  He  described 
the  various  modes  of  interment  in  Egypt, 
the  different  kinds  of  sarcophagi,  and  the 
different  descriptions  of  rock  out  of  which 
they  have  been  hewn.  The  frequent  oc- 
currence of  the  oval  ring,  the  emblem  of 
royalty,  he  argued,  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  stone  sarcophagi  were  destined 
exclusively  for  kings.  He  then  entered 
into  details  concernirig  the  history  of  cer- 
tain well-knowm  sarcophagi,  more  espe- 
cially the  one  in  which  A,le.vander’3  body 
was  supposed  to  have  been  laid.  Many 
of  the  existing  sarcophagi,  he  thought, 
might  have  been  removed  from  recesses  in 
tombs  and  pyramids  where  travellers  have 
deplored  not  finding  any.  The  Rev.  Doctor 
concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  sarco- 
phagi already  discovered,  and  now  distri- 
buted among  the  museums  of  Europe, 
might  be  made  to  furnish  a clue  to  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Sharpe  exhibited  to  the  Society  a 
numerous  series  of  drawings,  which  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  objects  represented 
on  the  great  sarcophagus  in  the  Louvre, 
and  gave  a very  interesting  and  instructive 
account  of  the  different  meanings  of  these 
various  objects. 


HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Rtmia.—The  Peace  Negotiations. — 
Count  Valentine  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian 
envoy,  had  his  first  interview  with  Count 
Nesselrode  on  the  28th  December.  The 
following  is  given  as  the  text  of  the  propo- 
sitions submitted  by  him  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Russian  Government ; — 

“ 1.  Danubian  Principalities. — ^Com- 
plete abolition  of  the  Russian  protectorate. 
The  Danubian  Principalities  shall  receive 
an  organisation  conformable  to  their 
wishes,  wants,  and  interests;  and  this  new 
organisation,  respecting  which  the  popu- 
lation itself  will  be  consulted,  shall  be  re- 
cognised by  the  contracting  powers,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Sultan  as  emanating 
from  his  Sovereign  initiative.  No  state 
shall,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  under 
any  form  of  pivtectorate,  Interfere  in 
questions  of  the  internal  adminiscratioa  of 


the  Principalities  ; they  shall  adopt  a de- 
finitive permanent  system,  demanded  by 
their  geographical  position,  and  no  im- 
pediment can  be  made  to  their  fortifying, 
in  the  interest  of  their  safety,  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  their 
territory  against  foreign  aggression.  In 
exchange  for  the  strong  places  and  terri- 
tories occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  Russia 
consents  to  a rectification  of  her  frontier 
with  Turkey  iu  Europe.  It  would  com- 
mence in  the  vicinity  of  Chotym,  follow 
the  line  of  the  inouatains,  which  extend  in 
a south-easterly  direction,  and  terminate 
at  Lake  Salzyk.  The  line  shall  be  defini- 
tively regulated  by  the  general  treaty,  and 
the  ceded  territory  be  restored  to  the  Prin- 
cipalities and  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte. 

“ 2.  The  Danube. — Tiie  freedom  of  the 
Danube  and  of  its  mouths  shall  be  effec- 
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tually  secured  by  European  institutions, 
in  which  the  contracting  powers  shall  be 
equally  represented,  except  tbe  particular 
positions  of  the  states  on  tbe  banks  (des 
riverains),  which  shall  be  regulated  upon 
the  principles  established  by  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  as  regards  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers.  Each  of  the  contracting 
powers  shall  have  the  right  to  keep  one  or 
two  small  vessels  stationed  at  the  mouths 
of  the  river,  destined  to  assure  the  execu- 
tion of  the  regulations  relative  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  Danube. 

“ 3.  Neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea.- — 
This  sea  shall  be  open  to  merchant- vessels; 
closed  to  war  navies  {marines  militaires). 
Consequently,  there  shall  not  be  created 
or  maintained  maritime  military  arsenals. 
The  protection  of  the  commercial  and  ma- 
ritime interests  of  all  nations  shall  be  as- 
sured in  the  respective  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  establishment  of  institutions 
conformable  to  international  law, and  to  the 
customs  sanctioned  in  such  matters.  The 
two  powers  which  hold  the  coast  engage 
themselves  to  maintain  only  the  number 
of  light  vessels,  of  a fixed  force,  necessary 
for  their  coast  service.  This  convention, 
concluded  separately  between  these  two 
powers,  shall  form  part  as  an  annex  of  the 
general  treaty,  after  receiving  the  approval 
of  the  contracting  parties.  This  separate 
convention  cannot  be  annulled  or  modified 
without  the  consent  of  the  signitaries  of 
the  general  treaty.  The  closing  of  the 
Straits  will  admit  the  exception  applicable 
to  the  stationary  vessels  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article. 

“ 4.  Christian  Subjects  of  the  Porte. — 
The  immunities  of  the  Rayah  subjects  of 
the  Porte  shall  !;e  religiously  i)reserved, 
without  infringement  of  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  the  Sultan’s  crown.  As 
deliberations  are  taking  place  between 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte,  to  assure  to  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  their  religious  and 
political  rights,  Russia  shall  be  invited, 
when  peace  is  made,  to  associate  herself 
thereto. 

“ 0.  The  belligerent  powers  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  which  appertains  to 
them  of  bringing  forward  in  a European 
interest  special  conditions  over  and  above 
the  four  guarantees.’’ 

These  proposals  were  at  first  met  by 
Count  Nesselrode  by  an  oft’er  of  accept- 
ance with  the  following  modifications.  To 
the  first  proposition  : “ In  exchange  for 
tbe  fortified  places  and  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  allied  armies  Russia  will  restore 
the  fortified  j»ldces  and  the  territory  which 
her  armies  occupy  in  Asiatic  Turkey,”  In 
the  second  proposition,  the  phrase  “ there 
slxall  not  be  created  or  maintained  mari- 


time military  arsenals,”  was  modified  by 
the  addition  of  the  words  “ on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.”  The  fourth  article 
was  accepted,  and  the  fifth  altogether  sup- 
pressed. These  modifications  were  trans- 
mitted to  Vienna,  and  at  once  rejected  by 
Count  Buol,  after  a consultation  with  the 
English  and  French  ambassadors.  On  the 
16th  of  January  M.  de  Nesselrode  noti- 
fied to  Count  V.  Esterhazy  the  uncon- 
ditional acceptance  of  the  propositions  of 
Austria.  A protocol  has  since  been  signed 
by  these  two  diplomatists,  embodying  those 
propositions  as  the  basis  of  negotiations. 

It  is  said  that  the  peace  conferences 
will  be  held  at  Paris.  Baron  Bruno w has 
been  nominated  as  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiary, Lord  Clarendon  is  to  represent 
England. 

The  Crimea. — One  of  the  fine  dry  docks, 
in  the  Karabeliiaya  suburb  of  Sebastopol, 
was  destroyed  by  the  French  engineers  on 
the  22d  December.  The  preparations  for 
the  destruction  of  the  other  docks  were  in 
a forward  state.  The  accounts  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  army  are  excellent. 

On  the  1 6th  Dec.  a foraging  party  of 
cavalry,  belonging  to  the  Turkish  con- 
tingent, near  Kertch,  was  surprised  by  a 
strong  force  of  Russian  cavalry,  and  lost 
one  officer.  Capt.  Sherwood,  and  five  men 
killed,  and  thirty-five  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  wounded.  The  Russian  loss 
must  have  been  nearly  as  great. 

On  the  28th  Col.  Lacretelle  surprised  a 
Russian  outpost  near  Sebastopol.  Eigh- 
teen Russians,  including  the  commander, 
were  killed,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners. 
Tl>e  French  did  not  lose  a man. 

Aiiia  Minor. — Omar  F isha  has  retired 
upon  Souchum  Kaleh  for  the  winter,  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  remain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kutais  from  want  of  supplies. 
A letter  from  .Schamyi  has  been  received 
by  Omar  Pasha,  stating  that  he  has  closed 
the  Russian  communications  with  Georgia 
by  the  pass  of  Derbend.  Letters  from 
Kars  describe  the  privations  to  which  the 
garrison  was  reduced,  before  the  surrender, 
as  extremely  severe.  About  120  men  died 
daily  from  hunger.  Horseflesh  was  a 
luxury  reserved  for  the  sick,  and  a dead  rat 
was  sold  to  an  English  oflicer  for  sixteen 
shillings.  Tt  is  stated  that  Gen.  Williams’ 
intention  had  been  to  cut  through  the 
enemy  when  every  hope  of  relief  had  dis- 
appeared; but  the  eontinued  assurances  he 
received  from  .Selirn  Pasha  induced  him  to 
persevere  in  holding  the  place  until  it  was 
too  late  to  carry  that  intention  into  effect. 

Sweden. — Baron  Stierneld,  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  adtlressed 
a circular  to  the  Swedish  representatives  at 
the  different  Courts  of  Europe,  dated 
1 8th  Dec.  He  states  that,  from  the  com- 
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mencement  of  hostilities,  the  King  openly 
delated  the  line  of  action  he  intended  to 
follow,  and  during  the  course  of  now 
nearly  two  years  his  Majesty  never  devi- 
ated therefrom.  But,  while  observing  the 
regulations  of  a strict  neutrality,  the  King 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  consult  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  and  apply  them  with 
wise  foresight  to  the  future  interests  of  his 
kingdoms.  Apprehensions  for  the  future, 
founded  upon  remembrances  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition,  and  entertained 
by  the  obstacles  made  by  Russia  to  a satis- 
factory regulation  of  the  border  relations 
in  the  northern  provinces,  were  increased 
still  more  by  the  manifestation  of  ideas  of 
encroachment  of  that  empire  in  the  East. 
France  and  England  having  proposed  to 
his  Majesty  a defensive  treaty  of  alliance, 
destined  to  assure  the  integrity  of  the 
United  Kingdoms,  the  King  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  eagerly  to  accept  a guarantee, 
the  utility  of  which  is  as  patent  as  it  is  in- 
contestible.  It  was  in  this  idea  that  the 
treaty  was  concluded  on  the  20th  of  last 
month  at  Stockholm,  between  the  United 
Kingdoms  on  the  one  hand,  and  France 
and  England  on  the  other.  In  conclusion, 
M.  de  Stierneld  says, ‘‘ the  alliance  which 
has  just  been  concluded  is  a defensive  one; 
it  will  depend  upon  Russia  to  prevent  its 
application,  as  this  would  not  occur  un- 
less caused  by  an  aggression  on  her  part. 
Let  Russia  respect  our  right,  let  her  cease 
to  inspire  just  cause  of  alarm  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  this  treaty  will  not  be  of  any  prejudice 
to  her.  You  will  also  observe,  Sir,  that 
this  treaty  does  not  imply  any  change  in 
our  actual  position— our  declaration  of 
neutrality  still  subists,  and  will  continue 
to  be  adhered  to  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.” 

Denmark.— Declaration  of  neutrality. 
The  Danish  government,  in  a circular  ad- 
dressed to  the  various  European  States, 
renews  the  declaration  of  neutrality,  and 
declines  to  admit  that  it  is  bound  in  any 
way  by  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Sweden  and  the  Western  Powers. 

France. — A Council  of  War  met  on  the 
llrh  January  at  the  Tuilleries.  The  Em- 
peror presided.  The  Council  is  composed 
of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prices  Napoleon, 
Lord  Cowley,  Sir  Edmund  Lymns,  Ad- 
miral Dundas,  Sir  Richard  Airey,  Sir 
Harry  Jones,  General  La  Marmora,  Mar- 
shal Vailiant,  Count  Walewski,  General 
Canrobert,  General  Bosquet,  General  Niel, 
General  Martienprey,  Admiral  Hameliu, 
Admiral  Jarier  de  la  Gravii^re,  and  Ad- 
miral Penaud.  The  Moniteur  states  that 
the  Council  is  not  commissioned  to  ar- 
range the  plan,  of  the  approaching  cam- 


paign, nor  to  deliberate  on  the  political 
considerations  which  might  cause  one  plan 
to  be  preferred  to  another.  Its  object  is 
to  enlighten  the  Allied  Governments  as  to 
the  various  military  combinations  which 
can  be  adopted,  to  give  advice,  and  furnish 
proposals,  for  the  best  employment  of  the 
land  and  .sea  forces  which  the  Western 
Powers  are  preparing. 

On  the  l4th  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  re- 
signed his  position  as  a member  of  the 
French  Senate.  The  reason  of  his  resig- 
nation is  stated  to  be  an  article  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  a few  days  be- 
fore, and  wdiich  was  considered  as  an 
official  reproof  to  the  Senators. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  2.9,  the  Imperial 
Guard  made  a triumphant  entry  into 
Paris  on  its  return  from  the  Crimea,  The 
Emperor  met  the  troops  at  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  and  delivered  an  address  to 
them,  in  which  lie  deplored  that  he  had 
been  prevented  from  leading  them  him- 
self to  battle.  His  Maje.sty  then  returned 
to  the  Place  Venddme,  where  the  Guard 
defiled  before  him.  The  wounded  of  every 
regirneut,  in  an  undress,  walked  at  its  head. 

United  States.  — Congress  adjourned 
over  Christmas-day  without  having  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  a Speaker,  consequently 
the  President’s  message  had  not  been  de- 
livered, The  last  vote  taken  was  : Banks, 
101;  Richardson,  72;  Fuller,  .31;  Pen- 
nington, ! • Scattering,  7 ; Necessary  to  a 
choice,  , The  House  of  Representa- 
tives no^  . iving,  up  to  the  29th  uit.  chosen 
a Speaker,  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the 
31st  ult.  Mr.  Webster,  private  secretary 
to  the  Pre.sident,  appeared  and  announced 
from  the  latter  a message  in  writing.  Upon 
the  question  of  its  reading  being  moved,  a 
scene  of  excitement  ensued,  and,  after  a 
fierce  debate,  it  was  decideil,  by  a vote  of 
87  against  120,  that  the  message  should 
not  be  read.  UPimately  the  House  agreed, 
by  a majority  of  4,  to  lay  the  whole  subject 
on  the  table,  and  again  adjourned.  In  the 
meantime  the  mes.'sage  hail  been  presented 
to  the  Senate.  This  document  is  as  usual 
of  peat  length.  The  r-elations  with  Great 
Britain  occupy  the  most  prominent  place, 
chiefest  of  which  is  the  construction  of 
the  Central  American  convention  of  1850, 
known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
The  United  States,  the  President  says, 
construe  the  agreement  neither  to  “ oc- 
cupy, or  fortify,  or  coionise,  or  assume  or 
exercise  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of 
Central  America,”  to  be  an  abandonment 
of  the  British  claim  to  a protectorate  over 
the  Mosquito  Indians,  or  to  any  British 
colonies  or  settlements,  except  those  in 
the  Belize.  Great  Britain  claims  that  the 
agreement  was  prospective,  and  was  not 
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intended  to  operate  upon  colonies  already 
established,  or  territory  already  acquired, 
but  still  “ declares  that  it  sees  no  reason 
why  a conciliatory  spirit  may  not  enable 
the  two  Governments  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles to  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
subject.”  The  President  replies,  that  “ it 
has  appeared  to  him  proper  not  to  con- 
sider an  amicable  solution  of  the  contro- 
versy hopeless.  There  was,  however,  reason 
to  apprehend  that,  with  Great  Britain  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritories, and  the  treaty  therefore  prac- 
tically null,  this  international  difficulty 
could  not  long  remain  undetermined  with- 
out involving  in  serious  danger  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  two  countries.” 

The  question  of  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws  by  enlistment  receives  a 
shorter  notice,  but  the  language  is  very 
decided.  The  President  calls  upon  the 
British  Government,  not  only  for  a ces- 
sation of  the  wrong,  but  its  reparation. 

The  question  of  the  Sound  dues  is  treated 
at  great  length.  The  President  thinks 
that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  sub- 
mit to  the  payment  of  these  dues,  but  is 
willing  that  they  should  “ share  liberally 
with  other  powers  in  compensating-  Den- 
mark for  any  advantages  which  commerce 
shall  hereafter  derive  from  expenditure 
made  by  her  for  the  improvement  and 
safety  of  the  navigation  of  the  Sound  or 
Beits.”  The  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  rapidly  glanced  over.  With 
France,  and  Greece,  and  Spain  several 
matters  have  been  adjusted.  With  Mexico 
things  do  not  look  quite  so  peaceful.  The 
condition  of  the  various  departments  is 
touched  upon  (including  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  treasury),  and  the  mes- 
sage closes  with  some  lengthened  observa- 
tions on  the  ” Constitutional  Theory  of 
the  Government,”  and  the  ” Constitu- 
tional Relations  of  Slavery.”  On  the 
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latter  question  the  President  expresses 
regret  to  see  states  engaging  in“  the  offen- 
sive and  hopeless  undertaking  of  reform- 
ing the  domestic  institutions  of  other  states 
wholly, beyond  their  control  and  autljority.” 

The  “New  York  Herald”  Washington 
correspondent  says,  that  Mr.  Marcy’s  de- 
mands upon  the  British  Government  re- 
quire, among  other  things,  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Crampton,  or  some  other  public  proof 
ot  equally  signal  satisfaction  to  the  United 
States.  The  steam  ship  Northern  Light 
has  been  seized  by  the  Government,  as 
she  was  about  to  leave  New  York  on  a 
Filibustering  expedition  to  Nicaragua.  A 
large  number  of  the  adventurers  had  been 
captured.  lu  seizing  the  Northern  Light 
she  had  to  be  brought-to  with  a round 
shot  from  a revenue  cruizer,  which  after- 
wards made  the  steamer  anchor  under  her 
guns. 

The  British  ship  Resolute,  abandoned 
in  the  Arctic  ice,  had  been  taken  into 
Newhaven. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Arctic  expedition  in 
search  of  Franklin  had  returned,  after 
reaching  the  place  where  Franklin’s  crews 
were  reported  to  have  perished.  Dr.  Rae’s 
report  was  fully  coutirmed, 

C/fi/i.™ The  Panama  Star  thus  describes 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Southern  Chili 
“ The  steamer  Polynesian  has  arrived, 
bringing  the  news  of  an  American  named 
Broun  having  taken  out  10,000  dollars  in 
14  days  from  the  diggings  near  Nacia- 
mento.  From  Quittola,  some  3G  miles 
distant,  news  has  just  been  received  of  new 
gold  discoveries,  which  has  caused  many 
to  look  that  way  for  the  ” rock.” 

The  telegraphic  despatch  in  anticipation 
of  the  Indian  Mail  announces  that  the 
kingdom  of  Oude  is  to  be  sequestrated, 
and  the  administration  intrusted  to  Gen, 
Outram.  The  rebellion  still  continues  in 
the  interior  of  China,  and  paralyses  trade. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


An  advertisement  has  been  published 
addressed  to  the  landowners  and  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Metropolis, 
inviting  them  to  co-operate  in  raising  a 
sum  of  500,000/.  in  ten  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  formation  of  a hun- 
dred new  Ecclesiastical  Districts,  each 
with  its  own  church  and  its  own  pastor. 
Although  the  present  Bishop  of  London 
has  consecrated  101  new  churches  in  the 
Metropolis,  the  want  of  church  accomino- 
datiou  still  enormously  exceeds  the  supply. 
The  annual  increase  in  the  population  of 
London  is  nearly  40,000  ; there  would, 
9 


therefore,  be  required  a proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  churches,  irre- 
spectively of  existing  arrears.  In  a cir- 
cular issued  by  the  London  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society,  it  is  stated  that 
a contribution  of  one  penny  in  the  pound 
from  real  property  in  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don would  produce  50,000/.  a-year.  Some 
few  supporters  of  the  association  have 
contributed  much  more  thau  their  penny. 
The  Queen  begins  the  subscription  with 
500/. ; 145  donors  have  given  amongst 
them  4,000/.  and  still  more  magnificent 
contributions  are  promised  by  landholders 
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in  the  Metropolis.  The  Crown  gives 
10,000/.  ; the  Duke  of  Bedford,  10,000/.; 
the  Marquess  of  Westminster,  10,000/.  ; 
the  Bishop  of  London,  5,000/.  Some  of 
the  contributors  do  not  set  down  their 
promise  in  money,  but  in  a not  less 
etFectual  shape—in  the  form  of  a site,  or 
of  a church  with  its  endowments. 

A new  and  very  commodious  wing  of  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  to  be  called  “ The 
Sussex  Wing,”  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  laid  only  a few  months  back,  is 
now  nearly  complete,  and  will  afford  ad- 
ditional accommodation  to  nearly  150 
patients.  Nearly  45,000  poor  and  desti- 
tute sick  have  received  medical  and  surgi- 
cal attendance  at  this  hospital  during  the 
past  year ; and  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
perfectly  “free,”  requiring  neither  letter 
nor  ceremony  to  obtain  relief,  it  at  once 
appeals  to  the  benevolent  support  of  the 
affluent  and  charitable.  It  is  proposed  to 
open  the  “ Sussex  Wing”  in  a short  time, 
when  additional  funds  will  be  required  for 
furnishing  the  wards,  &c. 

Dec.  20.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning 
Staivfield  Hall,  an  ancient  mansion,  near 
Barlings,  about  eleven  miles  from  Lincoln, 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The  occu- 
pier, Thomas  Greethara,  esq.  was  awakened 
about  two  o’clock  with  a painful  sense  of 
suffocation.  On  descending,  the  lower  part 
of  the  house  was  found  to  be  a mass  of 
fire.  The  great  beams,  old  oak  panels, 


and  carvings  were  red  hot,  and  so  rapidly 
did  the  flames  extend,  that  all  the  inmates 
had  not  time  to  dress  themselves.  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  firemen,  by 
eleven  o'clock  the  mansion  was  completely 
gutted,  and  all  its  contents  destroyed.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  save  anything 
except  a few  deeds  and  private  papers  of 
importance.  Mr.  Greethara  is  a wealthy 
farmer,  and  was  steward  to  the  late  Colonel 
Sibthorp,  M.P.  as  well  as  to  other  gentle- 
men in  this  county. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Fagan’s,  Aber- 
dare,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clive,  the 
owner  of  considerable  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  opened  for  worship  in  1854. 
It  afforded  accommodation  for  about  700 
persons.  A woman  engaged  in  cleaning 
the  church  bad  made  a fire  in  the  stove, 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  some  water, 
using  a quantity  of  holly,  with  which  the 
church  had  been  decorated  at  Christmas. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  fuel  being  very  dry 
sent  a flame  through  the  piping  beneath 
the  floor,  thence  through  the  flue,  which 
was  cut  off  short  at  the  roof,  probably 
because  such  an  appendage  was  considered 
unsightly.  The  roof  was  composed  of  an 
inch  deal  in  the  interior  ; and  there  was  a 
layer  of  felt  between  the  wood  and  the 
slates.  This  felt  probably  became  first 
ignited.  The  amount  of  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  2,000/. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c 


Gazette  Preferments. 

.Yo<;.  21.  Knighted,  Robert  M‘Clure,  esq. 
Capt.  R.N. 

Dec.  26.  L.  E.  Mesiiam,  esq.  to  be  Resident 
Magistrate  in  the  District  of  Natal,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Dec.  28,  Major-General  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
G.C.B.  serving  with  the  rank  of  l.ieut  -Gen.  in 
Turkey,  to  have  the  local  rank  of  General  in 
Turkey.— John  Forster,  esq.  of  the  InnerTem- 
ple,  barrister-at-law,  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  vice  K.  W.  S.  Lut- 
widge,  esq.  appointed  a Commissioner. 

Dec.  31.  The  Hon.  Peter  Campbell  Scarlett, 
C.ll.  Sec.  of  Legation  at  Florence,  to  be  Envoy 
E.xtr.  and  Minister  Plenip.  to  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil. 

.Tan.  1.  Arthur  Hinton  Moore,  esq.  to  be 
one  of  H .M.  Hon  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms, 
vice  Pope,  retired. 

Jan.  5.  Janies  Brant,  esq.  Consul  at  Erze- 
rouin,  to  be  Consul  at  Damascus  ; and  Char  les 
Wilthew,  esq.  Consul  at  Acapulco,  to  be  Con- 
sul at  Islay. 

Jan.  10.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Parke, 
Knt.  late  one  of  the  Barons  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Court  of  Exchequer,  created  a Baron  for  the 
terra  of  his  natural  life,  by  title  of  Baron 
Wensleydale,  of  Wensleydaie,  in  the  north 
riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


Jan.  11.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
stitute the  colony  of  Western  Australia  to  be 
a Bishop’s  See  and  Diocese,  to  be  called  the 
Bishopric  of  Perth,  and  to  appoint  the  Ven. 
Matthew  B.  Hale,  Archdeacon  of  Adelaide,  to 
be  Bishop  of  the  said  See. 

Jan.  IS.  Charles  A.  Berkeley,  esq.  to  be 
Treasurer,  and  Albert  Allom,  esq.  to  be  Secre- 
tary, Registrar,  and  Clerk  of  the  Council  and 
Clerk  of  the  Enrolments  for  Tobago.— Henry 
Sharpe,  esq.  to  be  Provost-.Marshal,  and  Bou- 
verie  Alleyne,  esq.  to  be  Secretary,  Registrar, 
and  Clerk  of  the  Council  for  Grenada.— Henry 
Francis  Fynn  and  Benjamin  Blaine,  esqrs.  to 
be  Resident  Magistrates  for  the  district  of 
Natal.— Hollier  Griffiths,  esq.  to  be  district 
Magistrate  for  Mauritius.— General  Sir  James 
Simpson,  G.C.B.  to  accept  and  wear  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  theMedjidie  of  the  First  Class, 
conferred  by  the  Sultan  in  approbation  of  his 
distinguished  services  before  the  enemy  during 
the  present  war. 

Jan.  19.  Robert  Pashley,  esq.  Q C.  to  be 
Assistant-Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex. 

Jan.  23.  Robert  John  Bussell,  esq.  of  Great 
Finborough  hall,  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  Roger  Petttward,  esq.  deceased,  henceforth 
to  take  the  surname  and  bear  the  arms  of 
Pettiward  only. 

2 A 
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Lord  Viscount  Lifford  elected  a Representa- 
tive Peer  of  Ireland. 

Charles  Shaw,  esq.  brother  to  Sir  Robert 
Shaw,  to  be  law  lecturer  at  the  Queen’s  Inns, 
Dublin,  in  the  room  of  Richard  M'Causland, 
esq.  lately  appointed  to  a colonial  judgeship. 

Vice-Adm.  Sir  George  Seymour  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-chief at  Portsmouth. 

Wm.  Carpenter  Rowe,  esq.  (late  Recorder  of 
Plymouth)  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon. 

M.  B.  Sausse,  esq.  Q.C.  to  be  a Judge  at 
Bombay. 

Peter  Benson  Ma.\weII,  esq.  to  be  Recorder 
of  Penang. 

The  Rev.  Edw.  Atkinson,  B.D.  to  be  Master 
of  Clare  hall,  Cambridge. 


Meynber  returned  to  sey've  in  Parliameyit. 
L/«co(7j.— Gervaise  T.  W.  Sibthorp,  esq. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov.  10.  In  Tilney  street,  the  Viscountess 

Dalrymple,  a dau. 26.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of 

Major-Gen.  Studd.  of  O-xton,  a son. 

Dec.  2.  At  Clapaam,  Surrey,  the  Countess 

of  Arran,  a dau. 4,  At  Over  Seiie,  Leic. 

Penelope,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Gresley, 
Rector  of  Sei'e,  a son,  baptized  Laureuce-Staf- 
ford. 7.  At  SpriugkeU,  Lady  Heron  Max- 
well, a son. 10.  At  Worthing,  Sussex,  the 

wife  of  Major  W.  Leader,  of  the  .Madras  Army, 

a dau. 14.  At  Albany,  -Monkstown,  Dublin, 

the  wile  ot  Alexander  Durdin,esq  of  Hunting- 

ton  castle.  CO.  Carlow,  a dau. 17.  At  Gifford’s 

hall,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  .Major  Gresley,  E.I  C. 

serv.  a dau. is.  .\t  Ringrone,  Cork,  Lady 

Kmsale,  a dau. 21.  At  Coatham  hall,  the 

wife  cf  Calverley  Bewicke,  esq.  a dau. 23.  At 

Edinburgh,  the  Lady  Jane  Johnstone  Uougla.s, 

a dau. 27.  Roeclifl'e,  Leic.  the  wife  of 

sir  Frederick  William  Heygate,  Bart,  a dau. 

— .Vt  Hampton  Court,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

Godfrey  Faussett,  a dau. -28,  The  wife  of  the 

Rev.  William  J.  Irons,  i).D.  Vicar  of  Bromp- 

ton,  a dau. 29.  In  Eccieston  sq.  the  wife 

of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  'vV  Mortimer,  D.D.,  Head 
IMaster  of  the  City  of  London  .School,  a son  — — 
At  Lung  Stratton,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  Randall 

R.  Burroughes,  esq.  a dau. 30.  In  Chesliain 

street,  Lady  Marcus  Hill,  a son. At  Exeter, 

the  wife  of  Walter  Hugo.  esq.  a dau. 31.  At 

Wrotham  park,  the  Viscountess  Enfield,  a dau. 

At  Taunton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard 

Mant,  a son. 

•hin.  1.  .\t  Morningtliorpe,  N'or/uik,  Mrs. 

Howes,  a dau. 2.  At  Faris,  the  Countess  of 

Warwick,  a son. 3.  At  ishute  liouse,  Sum. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Walsh,  a dau. At  Worthing, 

the  wife  of  Capt.  Clarke  Jervoise,  23rd  K.  W, 

Fusiliers,  a son. 4.  At  L'liippenliam.  Mrs. 

Peter  Awdry,  a son At  Woburn,  Chertsey, 

the  Hull.  Mrs.  Locke  King,  a dau. 6,  In 

Guernsey,  tiie  wife  of  E.  B.  Luxmoore,  esq.  of 

twin  daus. 7.  At  -Shirburn  lodge,  Oxon, 

the  wife  of  J.  J.  Henley,  esq-,  a son. 8.  At 

the  vicarage, Canfurd,  Horset,  the  Lady  Louisa 

Ponsonby,  a son. At  Grove  rectory,  the  wife 

of  tlie  Rev.  Evelyu  Harcourt  V'eruon,  a dau. 

9.  At  Bushby  hall,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of 

George  Marwobd,  esq.  a dau. 10.  At  Raw- 

marsh  lectory,  Rotherham,  Lady  Mahou,  a 

son. .At  Bisliopstone  rectory,  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  Fi  incis  Lear,  a son. At  shinfield 

lodge,  Berks,  tlie  wife  of  Capt-  Babington,  7th 

Hussars,  a son. 11.  At  Rathronan  house, 

Tipperary,  the  Hun.  Mrs.  Gough,  a son. 

12.  At  Moxhull  park,  ’A’arw.  Mrs,  Berkeley 

Noel,  a dau. 13.  At  Grendon  hall,  Warw. 

Lady  Charlotte  Chetwynd,  a .son. At  South- 

sea,  the  wife  of  Arthur  Unslow  L.  Lewis,  esq. 


R.M.  a dau. At  Walford  hall,  Salop,  the  wife 

of  Capt.  William  Kenyon,  a dau. 'In  Upper 

Harley-st.  the  wife  of  Kello-w  J.  Pye,  esq.  a son. 
— ^ — 14.  At  Thornford  rectory,  Dorset,  the  wife 

of  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Dampier,  a dau. 15.  At 

Preston  Place,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  Capt.  George 
Varnham  Macdonald,  a dau. 16.  In  Caven- 

dish square,  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  a dau. 

At  Trabolgan,  Lady  Fermoy,  a son. 

18.  In  Eccieston  sq.  the  wife  of  Ormus  Bid- 

dulph,  esq.a  sou. 19.  At  Hurstboume  park, 

the  Countess  of  Portsmouth,  a son  and  heir. 

20.  At  Florence,  the  Countess  of  Airlie,  a 

son  and  heir.— In  Brook  st.  Lady  Emily  Dun- 
garvan,  a dau.- — 21,  At  Eton  college,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  VV.  Hawtrey,  a son.— ^ — In 

Berkeley  sq.  Lady  Macdonald,  a dau. 24.  At 

Tring,  the  wife  of  John  Shugar,  esq.  a son. 

27.  In  Cadogan  pi.  the  wife  of  Charles  Morgan, 
es<j.  a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

Juii/  18.  At  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
Edmond  Frederic  du  Carte,  esq.  Lieut.  R.  Eng. 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Major  Richard  du 
Cane,  20th  Light  Drag,  to  Mary-Dorothea,daa. 
of  Capt.  Moiloy,  Rifle  Brigade. 

Sept.  6.  At  Chippendale,  N.  S.  Wales,  T.  M. 
Sloman,  esq.  of  Bathurst,  son  of  the  late  S.  G, 
Slcman,  esq  to  Ann-Tregenna,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  C.  W Henning,  of  Stogumber, 
Somersetsh.  Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

11.  \t  Poona,  Edw.  Vour  Orlando  Haldane, 
esq.  14th  Light  Drag,  to  Amelia,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Thomas  White,  esq.  of  Cheltenham, 
Bombay  Civil  Service. 

25.  At  Bangalore,  Charles  Walters  HOyly, 
esq.  Capt.  58th  Bengal  Array,  and  A.D.C.  to  the 
Governor-Gen.  of  India,  eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  H. 
D’Oyly,  Bart,  to  Erailie-Jane,  second  dau.  of 
Lieut. -Col.  N'ott,  Madras  Array.- — .At  .Madras, 
Arthur  C.  Oake^,  41st  Nat.  Inf.  son  of  the  late 
.Major  A.  F.  Oakes,  to  Emily-L.  dau.  of  Major 
G.  Rowlandson,  .Madras  Artillery. 

26.  At  Bimlipatam,  Madras,  Henry  Corbett 
Lr'C,  es(i.  Lieut.  1st  Nat.  Inf.  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Lee,  .M..V.  Rector  of  Stepney,  to  Ellen, 
sm  viv.  dau.  of  George  Healey,  esq.  of  Watford. 

27.  .\.t  Mussoorie,  Capt.  H.  E.  Read,  50th 
Bengal  Army,  to  EUa-Harriette,  second  dau. 
of  .Major  R.  11.  scale,  late  20th  Bengal  N'at.  Inf. 

Oct.  3.  At  Calcutta.  William  Raffles  Tucker, 
Bengal  Engineers,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
Wm.  Tucker,  of  Loudon,  to  Harriet-Margaret, 
youngest  dau.  of  T.  S,  Smith,  esq.  of  Calcutta. 

25.  At  Romford,  the  Rev,  Thomas  OutA- 
uaite,  of  Highgate,  to  Einily-Rosa,  youngest 

dau.  of  late  Edw.  Ind,  esq.  of  Romford. At 

.Alpheton,  Robert  Edwards  -/ones,  esq.  of  Long 
Melford,  to  Frances-.Aune,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  W,  J.  .\.l5labie.  Rector  of  Alpheton.- — At 
Barthomley,  Cheshire,  Charles  Mostvm  Otcen, 
esq.  to  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  E.  Dun- 

corabe,  Rector  of  Barthomley. At  Desford, 

Arthur  Brickv'ell,  esq.  of  Sutton  hall,  to  Anne, 
second  dau.  of  Henry  Chamberlain,  esq. 

27.  At  Berlin,  Carl  Frie  'j-ich  Wappenhant, 
esq.  to  Sophia-Ellen,  you-  -est  dau.  of  P.  G. 

Marinack,  esq.  of  Margate. At  Jersey, 

Richard  Bulkeley  Thehcall,  55th  Regt.  second 
son  of  Bevis  Thelwall,  esq.  co.  Denbigh,  to 
Eliza-Clarissa  - Emilia,  eldest  dau.  of  Philip 
Champion  Toker,  esq.  of  Doctors’  Commons. 

At  St.  James’s  Clerkenwell,  Samyntas 

Stannah,  esq,  of  Finsbury,  to  Erama-Mary, 
youngest  dau.  of  Fred.  Habell,  esq,  of  North- 
ampton sq. .Vt  Cardiff,  George  Smart,  e%q. 

to  .Viexvina-LeoEora,  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. 
Josiah  Dornford,  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Green- 
wich.  At  Woolwich,  Joseph  Graham,  esq. 

barrister-at-law,  and  Advocate  of  the  Supreme 
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Ck)urt,  Calcutta,  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of 
Major-Gen.  Coryton. 

28.  At  Southsea,  William  Henry  Reed,  esq. 
of  Plymouth,  to  Ellen-Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Knott,  esq.  M.D.  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

29-  At  Edinburgh,  Wm.  Hewitson  Cairns, 
esq.  B.A.  Master  of  Kirkcudbright  Grammar 
School,  to  Caroline-Robinson,  eldest  dau.  of 
N.  S.  Hobson,  esq.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

30.  At  Battersea,  Capt.  Montague  Battye, 

27th  Regt.  Bombay  Army,  to  Selina,  dau.  of 
John  K.  Gilliatt,  esq.  of  Clapham  common.-— 
At  Hartley  row,  Hants,  Charles  James  Wag- 
horn,  esq.  of  Gower  st.  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau. 
of  Mr.  John  Baily,  of  the  Elms,  Hartley  row, 
and  Mount  st.  Grosvenor  sq. At  Hammer- 

smith, Wellwood  Maxwell,  esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  barrister-at-law,  son  of  Geo.  Maxwell, 
esq.  of  Liverpool,  and  Glenlee,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, to  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  Mark 
Devvsnap,  esq. — -At  Neufchatel,  Switz<'iiand, 
Charles  Cooper,  Edgbaston,  to  Mary,  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Banks,  esq.  Portland  lodge. 
Worthing,  and  formerly  of  Balham,  Surrey.—— 
At  Ticehurst,  Francis  E.  5«rfow,esq.of  Dover, 
to  Eliza-Martha,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 

Newington,  esq.  of  Ticehurst,  Sussex. At 

Hurstmonceux,  Geo.  Brown,  esq.  of  Brighton, 
to  Isabel,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Musgrave,  esq.  E.I.C.S. 

31.  At  East  Bilney,  Caleb  Burrell  Rose,  esq. 
of  Swaffham,  Norf.  to  Anna,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Nicholas  Cobb  Collison,  esq.  of  London. 
—At  Le.xden,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Edward 
Crowder,  Incumbent  of  Christ  church,  Dunse, 
N.B.  to  Anna-Maria-Bonne,  eldest  dau.  of 

Lieut. -Col.  Ralph  Thorpe,  Bengal  Nat.  Inf.- 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Herne  hill,  the  Rev.  John  Warner, 

M. A.  of  St.  Mary  hall,  O.xford,  and  High  hall, 
Wickham  Bishop’s,  Essex,  to  Anna-Maria, 
eldest  dan.  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Anderson,  In- 
cumbent of  St.  Paul’s,  Herne  hill. -At  Dublin. 

Henry  G.  J.  Clements,  B..A.  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  to  Selina,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
Clements,  M P.  of  Ashfield  lodge,  co.  Cavan. 

— At  St.  Matthew’s  Denmark  hill,  William 

N.  Stedman,  BA.  of  St.  Catharine’s  ha!!,  Camb. 

younger  son  of  James  Stedman,  esq.  of  Guild- 
ford, to  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  Henry  Reming- 
ton, esq.  of  North  Brixton. At  St.  Mary 

Magdalene,  Munster  sq.  Regent’s  park,  Major 
H.  C.  Cunlilfe  Owen,  Royal  Eng.  eldest  son  of 
Capt.  Cunliffe  Owen,  R N.  to  Agnes,  second 

dau.  of  Lewis  Cubitt,  esq.  of  Bedford  sq. 

At  Leeds,  Benjamin  Crosland,  esij.  to  Sarah- 

Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Price,  esq. At 

Dresden,  Frederick  Gifford,  esq.  of  Exraouth, 
Devon,  to  Elise,  dau.  of  J.  Walter  Phelps,  esq. 

Lately.  Capt.  Clarke,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Truesdale  Clarke,  of  Swakeley,  near  Uxbridge, 
to  Miss  Thornhill,  the  great  heiress. 

Nov.  1.  At  St.  Michael’s  Chester  sq.  Colonel 
Sir  Thomas  St.  V.  Troubridge,  Bart.  C.B.  one 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Aides-de-camp,  to  Louisa- 
Jane,  dau.  of  Daniel  Gurney,  esq.  of  North 
Runcton,  Norf.  and  late  Lady  Harriet  Gurney. 

At  Winterbourne  Monkton,  R.  T.  Buckle, 

esq.  64th  Regt.  second  son  of  John  Buckle,  esq. 
ofBedale,  to  Emily-Alicia, third  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

J.  Foster,  Rector  of  Winterbounie  Monkton. 

— — At  Atherstone,  John  Princep,  esq.  of  New- 
ton Regis,  Warw.  to  Eliza-Hawkin,  dau.  of  the 
late  T.  P.  Wells,  esq.  and  niece  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hawkin. — —At  EUough,  near  Beccles,  Richd. 

J.  Edgell,  Capt.  in  Bengal  Army,  to  Isabella- 
Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  Rev.  Richard  A.  Arnold, 
Rector  of  Ellough. At  Droylsden,  near  Man- 
chester, the  Rev.  Charles  E.  R.  Robinson,  .VI. A. 

- of  Trinity  coll,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  John 
Wood,  esq.  of  Clayton  vale. — -At  Tiverton, 
George  Shaw,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  bar- 
rister-at-law, to  Etnily-Frances,  eldest  dau.  of 


'viages. 

Fred.  Chase,  esq. At  St.  George’s  Hanover- 

sq.  Thomas-Sebastian,  son  of  Thomas  Bazley, 
esq.  of  Hayesleigh,  near  Manchester,  to  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Robert  Gardner,  esq.  of  Chaseley, 

near  Manchester. At  Paris,  Henry  Williams 

Hodgson,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Frances- 
Mana-Sophia,  only  child  of  the  late  Francis 
Chas.  James  Pemberton,  esq.  of  Trurapington 

iiouse,  Camb. At  St.  James’s  Piccadilly, 

Lancelot  Henry /jacAe,  esq.  2Dd  Madras  Euro- 
pean Light  Inf.  only  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Colonel  Isacke,  E.I.C  S.  to  Mary-Jane- 
Stanley,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Wm-  Scott,  esq. 

of  Birchin  lane. At  Hampton  Wick,  Henry 

Edward  Tatham,  esq.  to  Louise-Katharine- 
Parkins,  eldest  dau.  of  Richard  William  Lack, 
esq.  of  Hampton  Wick,  and  of  the  Board  of 

Trade. At  .St.  Pancras,  Alfred  Slater , 

to  Catherine  St.  Barbe,  only  child  of  the  Rev. 
David  Rees,  late  of  the  rectory,  Scole,  Norfolk. 

At  Penge,  Sydenham,  Rev.  Samuel  Stead, 

M A.  Vicar  of  Bnrton-on-Trent,  to  Mary, 
iouiigest  dau.  of  tlie  late  John  Addison,  esq.  of 

Higligate,  Middx. At  Sf.  Mary’s  Islington, 

Christopher-Edward,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
John  ,Teaffreson,  esq.  of  Islington,  to  Annie, 
eldest  dau.  of  M.  Gibaut,  esq.  of  St.  Helier’s, 

Jersey. At  St.  Mary’s  Bryanston  sq.  Major 

George  Holt,  25th  Regt.  to  Jane,  second  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  John  Short,  Incumb.  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s,  Holm  CuTram. 

2.  At  Dunblane,  Thomas  Edward  Gordon, 
esq.  14th  Light  Dragoons,  to  Agnes-Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  David  Hunter,  esq. 
of  Droughty  Terry,  Forfarshire. 

.1.  At  St.  Mark’s  Kennington,  diaries  Cop- 
land, ian.  esq.  C.  Eng.  to  Annie-Grace,  second 
dau  of  Robert  Gerrard,  esq.  Lombard  st.- — 
At  St.  George’s  Hanover  square,  Caynsbury 
Hurrell,  esq.  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  to  Bessey- 
.\my,dau.  of  Thos.  Young,  esq,  of  Twickenham. 

At  St.  .Maryleboiie,  the  Rev.  Reginald 

.Vnthony  Henry  Norman,  Chaplain,  Bengal,  to 
Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James'King, 
esi].  of  Foley  place. 

6.  At  B.itliwick,  Felix  Weekes  Richardson, 
osi].  M l),  of  Woolwich,  to  .■Mice-Maria,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Chafyn  Grove-Morris,  B..A.  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Whitehead. 

-■’it  St.  John’s  Notting  hill,  Fred.  George 

White,  .M.R.C.S.  and  L.S.A.  to  Julia,  eldest 

dau.  of  .Matthew  Carter,  esq. At  Chichester, 

tlie  Kev.  Henry  Smith,  M.A.  of  Densworth 
cottage,  Chichester,  to  Fanny-Eyre,  third  dau, 

of  Sir  William  Burnett,  K C.B. At  West 

Brompton,  John  Kinahan,  esq.  to  Barbara- 
Anna,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  W.  Pillans,  esq.- — At 
Edgbaston,  Christopher  Moorhonse,  esq.  Town 
Clerk  of  Congleton,  to  Mary-Matiida,  only  child 
ofthe  late  GAV.  Chester,  esq.  M.D.  of  Birming- 
ham.  At  Plymoifth,  Josiah,  second  son  of 

R.  Webb,  esq.  of  H..M.  Customs,  to  Catherine, 
second  dau.  of  Joseph  Luckraft,  esq. — -At 
Plymouth,  Edward  Charles  Taylor  Youel,  esq. 
R.N.  to  Adelaide-Elizabeth,  fourth  dau.  of  the 

late  Lieut.  John  Kiddle,  R.N. At  St.  Peter’s, 

George  Ashdown,  esq.  surgeon,  Northampton, 
to  Jane- Wade,  dau.  of  Geo.  Wade  Wetton,  esq. 

.\t  Tottenham,  D.  l.T.  Francis,  esq.  M.D. 

of  Northampton,  and  late  of  Albemarle  st.  to 
Marian-Howard,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Keeling, 

esq At  Malpas,'’Chesh.  William  Copeman, 

esq.  M.D.  third  son  ofthe  late  E.  B.  Copeman, 
esq.  ofColtishall,  to  Elizabeth-Georgiana-Char- 
lotte,  only  child  of  the  late  William  Jones,  esq. 
of  (Jholmondeley. 

7.  At  Croxtou,  Camb.  Astley-Paston,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooper,  Bart,  of  Gade- 
bridge,  Herts,  to  Etheldreda  Julia,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  George  Newton,  esq.  Croxton 

park. -At  St.  Austel,  the  Rev.  Michael 

Turner,  Rector  of  Cotton,  Suff.  to  Mary-Anne, 
only  dan.  of  late  Rev.  Philip Carlyon,  Rector  of 
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St.  Mawgan-in-Pydar,  Cornwall. At  Kin^s- 

land.  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Gray,  B.A.  of  Biand- 
ford,  Dorset,  to  Emma-Jane,  dau.  of  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Kirkraan,  of  Old  Fish  st.  and  Middleton  rd. 

Dalston. At  St.  Marylebone,  James  Tyacke, 

es<!.  of  Bonailack,  CornN>all,to  Emily-Matilda, 
yoi.njest  surviving;  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Homans  Cooke,  es(j.  of  Highbury.— — At  Chel- 
tenham, Major  Ale.vanJef  Cummin^  Deicer, 
Bengral  Army,to  Jane-Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Col.  .\lex.  Cumming,  7th  Bengal  Lt.  Cav. 

3.  At  Cradley,  Herefordsh.  Fred.- William, 
youngest  son  of  Walter  Morris,  esq.  of  Wood- 
tield  house,  to  Agnes-Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of 
Thomas  Summers,  esq.  of  Cradley.- — At  Tils- 
head,  Samuel  Augustus  Sylvester,  esq.  of  Trow- 
bridge, second  son  of  George  Sylvester,  esq. 
one  of  the  coroners  of  Wilts’,  to  Mary-Catha- 
rine-HoIden,  eldest  dau.  of  Rev.  J.  H.  John- 
son, Vicar  of  Tilshead. At  Paddington, 

Hugh  Lyon  Tennent,  esq.  advocate,  to  Agnes, 
fourth  dau.  of  H.  W.  R.  W.  Halsey,  esq.  of 
Henley  park,  Surrey. 

12.  At  St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey.Thomas  Henry 
Charleton,  esq.  69th  Regt.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Capt.  Charleton,  Royal  Art.  to  Penrose-Uurell, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Hammond,  esq.  Solicitor- 
general  of  Jersey. 

1-3.  At  Hildenborough,  near  Tonbridge,  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Wigan,  second  son  of  John  Alfred 
"Wigan,  es»i.  of  Clare  house,  near  Maidstone,  to 
Emilie-Thal,  dau.  of  Francis  Holies  Brandram, 
esq.  of  Under  River.  — — At  St.  George’s 
Bloomsbury,  Richd.  Blagdeii,  esq.  of  Petworth, 
Sussex,  to  Emma,  third  dau.  of  John  Garford, 

esq. At  Soberton,  Hants,  the  Rev.  George 

Martyn  Gorham,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Walkeringham, 
Notts,  to  Mary-Aiine,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Holmes,  D.D.  Head  Master  of 
Leeds  Grammar  School. 

14.  At  St.  .Mary  Abbott’s  Kensington,  Edw. 
Cumberland  B'enlunsop,  esq.  Lieut  . 50th  Kegt. 
Madras  Army,  to  Harnette-Jane,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  .Major  Loder,  Bengal  .\rmy, 

15.  .\t  Upper  Sydenham,  Kent,  the  Rev. 
Robt.  William  Bacon,  M.A.  Rector  of  Ewhurst, 
Sussex,  late  Fellow  .and  Vice- Provost  of  King’s 
coll,  to  .Sarah-Einily,  younger  dau.  of  John 

Johnson  Fuck,  esq.  of  Wrotham,  Sutlolk. 

At  Snittertiel<l,  Henry  Kingsley,  M.U.  of  Strat- 
ford-on-.Avon,  to  Mary-Ann,  only  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Bromheld,  late  of  the  vicarage. 
Monk’s  Kirby,  Rugby. 

17.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Brussels,  the 
Hoa.  W illiam  Harbord,  to  Gertrude-Hyde, 
second  dau.  of  Charles  Dennis,  esq. — -At  the 
Briti'h  Embassv,  Paris,  the  Rev.  John  Postle- 
thwaite,  Rector’  of  Tasley.  Salop,  to  Mary- 
Hannah,  widow  of  the  late  Edw.  Waldr  m.esq. 

of  Breach  house,  Wore. .Vt  St.  Saviour’s, 

Jersey,  the  Rev.  Rawdon  W'.  HautcnvUle,  .M.A. 
Rector  of  Vatton  Reynell,  W ilts,  to  .Vnne,  only 

cliild  of  Edward  'N  ood,  esq.  of  St.  Hclier’s. 

At  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  the  Rev.  W.  Pender 
Roberts,  .M.A  Curate  of  Eggesford,  Devon,  only 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  W.  Pender  Roberts,  R.N. 
to  Mary- Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
W’.  H.  Yelverton,  of  \Vnitland  abbey,  Carm. 

20.  .\t  Dingley,  .N'orthampt.  W.  Capel  Clarke, 
only  son  of  T.  T.  (Jlarke,  esq.  of  Swakleys,  .Mid- 
dlesex, to  Clara,  eldest  dau.  of  late  T.  '1  hornliil, 

esq.  of  Fixby,  Yorksh .W  St.  Pancras  New 

Church.  W illiam-.Mawley,  eldest  son  or  the  late 
William  Westall,  esq.  of  Streathaiu  comniun, 
to  Helen,  third  dau.  of  Henry  Robert  Briggs, 

esq.  of  Cambridge  terr.  Regent’s  park. At 

St.  John’s  Notting  hid.  the  Rev.  William 
n'mrf/e,  .M.A.  Vicar  of  Kirtling,  Cainbridgsh. 
to  Emma,  youngest  dau^of  the  late  John  Webb, 
esq  of  Cbigwell  row,  Essex. .At  Tor,  Tor- 

quay, Henry-John-Arthur,  only  son  of  Robert 
Manners  Lockwood,  esq.  and  Lady  Julia  Lock- 
wood,  to  Dora- Keith-Falconer,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Capt.  the  Hon.  W illiam  Keith,  of  Mank- 


rigg,  Haddingtonsh. .At  St.  George’s  Hano- 

ver sq.  James  Henry  .Augustus  Sieunrt,  esq. 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  A Steuart,  of  Sunning- 
dale  house.  Berks,  to  the  Hon.  Kathleen 
Eleanor  Henrietta  O’Grady,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Viscount  Guillamore. 

21.  .At  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Sora.  the  Rev. 
Henry  Helyar,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Helyar,  of  Combe  Flory,  to  Harriet,  fourth  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Swete. — -At  Lydney,  Glouc. 
the  Rev.  James  A.  Wallace,  M..A.  Vicar  of 
Wellow,  som.  to  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  W.  T. 
Addison,  esq  of  the  Warren,  Lydney. 

22.  .At  Countess  Wear,  the*  Rev.  Howard 
Rice,  M.-A.  of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  to  Fran- 
ces-Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  the 
Hon.  Charles  Leonard  Irby.—— -At  St.  George’s 
Hanover  sq.  Capt.  William  Parker,  son  of  the 
late  Vice- .Adm.  Hyde  Parker,  C.B.,anil  .A  D.C. 
to  Major-Gen.  Eden,  commamling  the  Western 
District,  to  Sophia-.Mary,  second  dau.  of  N.  C. 

Barnardisten,  esq  of  the  Ryes,  Sudbury. 

At  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  the  Rev.  Fred. 
Elmer,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  Over  Tabley, 
Cheshire,  to  .Matilda- W’ood,  niece  of  Mr.  Sam. 

Cole,  of  Bloomsbury. At  Cliester-le-Street, 

.Alexander  Dunbar,  e'sq,  son  of  the  late  Major 
Dunbar,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  to  Ellen,  widow 
of  Raleigh  Henry  Yea,  esq  son  of  Sir.  W.  Wal- 
ter Y'ea,  Bart,  of  Pyrland  hall,  Som.  and  dau. 
of  John  Cookson,  esq.  of  Whitehill,  Durham. 
— — At  Moreton,  Dorset,  Rupert  Pennefather 
Fetherstonhnugh,  esq.  of  Balratli,  co.  West- 
meath, to  Louisa- -Mary,  only  dau.  of  Henry 
Frampton,  esq. — -.At  W’itchampton,  Dorset, 
Thomas  Leinster  Goodlake,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Mills  Goodlake.  esq.  of  Wadley,  Berks, 
to  Mary-Fredenca,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 
Glvn, esq. 

23.  -At  Dublin,  Charles  Preston  esq. 

Capt.  -Madras  .Array,  to  Rosa-Elizabeth,  eldest 
(l.au.  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Thomas  Francis 
Fetherston,  Bart. 

24.  At  Stoneliour-e,  Plymouth,  the  Rev.  Percy 
Rogers.  Chaplain  of  il..M.S.  Sanspareil,  to 
-Mary-F'rar.ce.',  younger  dan.  of  tlie  late  Kdw. 
Hallows  Plumptre,  esip  of  Queen  sq.  and  the 

Temple,  Loud m. .At  Camberwell,  Francis 

Smith,  estj.  of  Hastimts,  banker,  to  Caroline, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Ives,  e.^q. 

27.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Charles 
Turner  Simpson,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  barris- 
ter-at-law,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  coll.  Cam- 
bridge, to  Gay  nor-Elizabetli,  second  dau.  of 
Robt.  Wvnne  W illiams,  esq.  of  Bedford  pi. — — 
-At  Farnham,  the  Rev.  Paul  Marland  Walker, 
Incumb.  or  Kdensor,  Staff,  to  Louisa-Mana, 
voungest  dau.  of  tlie  late  S-  G.  Sloman,  esq.  of 
Exeter.— -At  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool, 
Capt.  .Arthur  Brooksbank.  38th  Regt.  third  son 
of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Brooksbank,  Vicar  of  Tick - 
lull,  to  Anna-Maria,  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  G. 

Lonsdale. .At  Ipsley,  Wiliiam  Richd.  Freer. 

esq.  Capt.  2nd  W’arwick  Militia,  eldest  son  of 
J.  B.  Freer,  esq.  of  Stratford-on-.Avon.  to  Mary- 
Grace,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  H.  W hitehouse,  esq.  of 
Ipsley  court.— —.At  Greenwich,  George  Smart 
Chevallier,  esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Edge- 
cumbe  Chevallier,  esq.  of  Ip.swich,  to  -Mary- 
Jane,  elder  dau.  of  John  W hitmarsh,  esq.  of 
Greenwich  Hospital — -.At  Stretton,  Cheshire, 
Richard  Greenall,  M.A.  Clerk-Incumbent  ot 
Stretton,  to  Eliza-.Mary,  dau.  of  Thomas  Lyon, 
esep  of -'ippleton  hall.  Cheshire. 

29.  At  Walworth,  George  John  Horner,  esq. 
C.L.  of  Havre,  to  Sophia-Catherine,  relict  of 
Henry  Edmondes,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Edwyn  Statham,  esip  of 

South  Lambeth. At  Clifton,  Derb.  Reginald 

Y.  Shipley,  .Major  Royal  Fusiliers,  to  Amy-Lea, 
dau.  of  Lea  Birch,  esq.  of  Holme  cottage,  near 

Ashbourne,  Derb. .At  St.  Pancras,  Prideaux, 

second  son  of  James  Selby,  esq.  of  Blackheatb, 
to  -Marion- Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
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Clark  Burnett,  esq.  of  Madeira. At  Kilcul- 

len,  Arthur  Wyatt,  esq.  of  Tan-y-bryn,  Bangor, 
to  Marg^aret- Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J. 

Bonhau),  of  Balliiitaggart,  co.  Kildare. At 

St.  Marylebone,  Charles  H.  I.  Rich,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Charles  H.  Rich,  Bart,  to  Harriet- 
Theodosia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Stuart 

Sullivan,  esq.  of  Devonshire  pi. At  Lytham, 

George  Rea,  esq.  of  Middleton  house,  Xorth- 
uinberland,  to  Ellen,  second  dau.  of  Jas.  Fair, 
esq.  of  Warton  lodge,  Lytham.- — At  Lesbury, 
Northumb.  the  Rev.  Henry  Ffoii-e#,  Rector  of 
Barton  St.  Andrew,  Xorfoik,  to  Eleanor,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  A.  Atkinson,  esq.  ofLorbottle, 

29  At  Elmley  castle,  Wore,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Tindal,  second  son  of  the  late  Thonia.s  Tindal, 
esq.  of  Aylesbury,  to  Emma,  dau.  of  James 
Haydock  Hill,  esq.  of  Mansfield  st.  and  Elmley 
park.— -AtGlendermot,  the  Rev,  Robert  Hig- 
inbotham,  ]\xx\.  Curate,  Derry  cathedral,  son  of 
the  late  Henry  Higinbotham,  esq.  of  Dnbnu, 
to  Josephine-Mary,  younger  d lU  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Colonel  Jones,  12th  Regt.  and  of  Fahan 
house,  co.  Donegal. At  St.  James’s  Picca- 

dilly, the  Marquess  of  Winchei>ter,io  the  Hon. 
Mary  Montague,  eldest  dau.  of  Lord  Rokeby, 

of  Hazlewood  park,  Herts. .\t  Totteridg'e, 

Herts,  John  Lee,  esq.  LL  D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  of 
Doctors’  Commons,  and  Hartwell  park,  Bucks, 
to  Louisa-Catliarine-Heath,  eldest  dau.  of  Rob. 
Wilkinson,  esq.  of  Totteridge  park.  — - At 
Camberwell,  John  Shields,  esq.  of  Durham,  to 
Frances,  eldest  dau.  or  Richard  Stokoe,  esq. 

of  Peckharn  Rye,  and  He.xham. At  Bray, 

Comm.  Wiiliam  Gore  Jones.  R. .V.  son  of  John 
Gore  Jones,  esq.  of  Rockley,  co.  Sligo,  to  Ara- 
bella-Meliora,  third  dau.  of  Thomas  Furneli, 
esq.  of  Heath  mount  co.  Clare. 

Dec.  1.  At  St.  .'dark’s  Kennington,  Henry 
Charles  Greenicoo(l,esq.  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  bar- 
rister-at-law. to  Leonora,  eldest  dan.  of  the 
late  John  Charles  M'Muilen,  esq.  of  Lavender 
hill,  Surrey. — -At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Francis  V\  rn. 
Fowler,  to  Charlotte-Maria,  second  dau  of  the 
late  Rev.  T.  P.  H.Chesshvrc,  of  Bennington, 

Herts,  ,ind  Rector  of  f.ittle  Easton,  Essex. 

At  St.  Giles’s  Camberwell,  Olinthus  Gregory 
Downes,  F.R..V.S.  second  son  of  James  John 
Downes,  of  Hm-hbury  grove,  to  Annie,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Stewart. 

3.  At  York,  Christopher  Lradock,  esq.  of 
Hartforth  hall.toGeorgina-Grace-Abercruinby, 
second  surviving  dau.  ot  the  late  Major  Dutt, 
93rd  Higldanders. 

4.  At  St.  James’s  Piccadilly,  Alfred  K.  Wil- 
liams, esq.  youngest  .son  of  the  late  Rev.  David 
^yIiliams,  Rector  of  Bleadon,  Som.  to  Annie- 
Xewinan,  only  dau.  of  Christopher  Rowlands, 
esq.  of  Sutton,  Surrey,  and  formerly  of  Regent 

street. At  .'^t.  James’s  Paddington,  the  Rev. 

T.  Marsiand  Hopkins,  M.A.  of  St.  Peter’s  coll. 
Cambridge,  to  Katharine-Hannah,  eldest  dau. 
of  Re.ar-.Adm.  Beechey.™-- At  Milford,  Hants, 
Rohert-Harcoiut,  younger  son  of  \S  iiliain  Fred. 
Chambers,  D.D.,  K.C.H.  of  Hordle  Cliff,  Hants, 
to  Julia-Eliza-Dormer,  younger  dau  . of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Robinson,  Vicar  of  Milford,  and  Rural 

Dean. At  St.  John’s  Notting  hill,  the  Rev, 

Thomas  B.  G.  Moore,  Vicar  of  Broxbourne, 
Herts,  to  Marg.iret-.Mary-Jannetto,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  .Major-Gen.  Aoung.  — At  Colches- 
ter, the  Rev.  Richard  Mar^h  White,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Aveley,  Esse.x,  formerly  of  Clare  hail,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 

John  Brett,  M..\.  Rector  of  Mount  Bures. 

At  Clieltenham,  Henry  Simmons  Coke,  esq.  of 
Neath,  Glam,  to  Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
John  Gaitskfc!!,  Rector  of  Levertoa,  Lincolnsh. 
“—At  Meldrum,  CO,  Aberdeen,  James  Hyde 
Champion,  Capt.  24th  Bombay  N.  I.  to  Hen- 
rierca-Susan,  second  dau.  of  Beauchamp  C. 

Urqahart,  esq.  of  Meldruta  and  Byth. At 

York,  tire  Rev.  Henry  Pigot  James,  Chaplain, 


E.I.e.  serv,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Henry 
James,  E.I.C.  serv.  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau. 

of  Robt.  Spofforth,  esip  of  .Millfield,  York. 

At  Woolstoii,  Warw.  Edward,  second  son  ot 
Edward  Lloyd,  esq.  of  Ragatt,  Merionethsh.  to 
Mary-Eliza,  third  dau.  of  late  John  Madocks, 
esq.  of  Glanywern  and  Vrow  T'w,  Denbighsh. 

-At  Portswood,  near  Southampton,  Henry 

Chick,  esq.  of  Bridport,  Dorset,  to  Emiiy-Daw- 
son,  eldest  dau.  of  late  Capt.  Fry,  11th  Regt. 

-At  Alverstoke,  Major  C.  W.  Uodson,  of 

Madras  Army,  to  Elizabeth,  younger  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  Benj.  Hodsun,  E.  l.C.S. 

5.  At  Guernsey,  the  Rev.  S.  Lovick  Astley 
Cooper,  third  son  of  Sir  Astley  P.  Cooper,  Bart, 
to  Margaretta-S.arah,  youngest  dau.  of  Fred. 
Lukis,  esq.  of  the  Grange,  Guernsey. — —At 
Ipswich,  Chevalier  Kirkman,  esq.  of  Framling- 
haiii,  Suffolk,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Kirkman,  of 
Melton,  to  Sarah-Janet-Ranson,  granddau.  of 

the  late  Firman  Josselyn,  esq. At  Swansea, 

Samuel  Castle  Gant,  esq.  C.E.  of  .Merthyr 
Tydvil,  second  sonol  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Gant, 
J.P.  for  Middx,  to  Clara,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

late  Edward  Skyes,  esq.  of  Bristol.- At  St. 

George’s  Hanover  sq.  Henry  Daniel,  esq.  M.D. 
of  Clarges  st.  to  Angelina,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Turner,  esq.  Assist.  Commissary- 

geu. At  Edgehill,  Liverpool,  William  Hard- 

onan,  es(i.  M.A.  barrister-at-iavv,to  Mary-Anne, 
only  dau.  of  Mr.  James  Radley,  of  Liverpool. 

ti.  At  Wartling,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Ueathcote,  Vicar  of  Colerne,  Wilts,  to  Eliza- 
.lulia,  dan.  of  the  late  Sir  Godfrey  J.  Thomas, 

Bart. At  St.  Mary’s  Bryanston  sq.  John 

Chidley,  late  Capt.  43rd  Light  liif.  second  son 
of  Sir  i'harles  Coote,  Bart,  to  Margaret-Mary- 
Pole,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sydney  Cosby,  esq. 
of  Scradbally  hail.  Queen’s  co.- — At  Witleyq 
William  Wight,  esq.  of  I'olstead,  to  Mary, 
widow  of  John  Leech,  esq  of  Lea,  Godaiming, 
formerly  M.P.  for  West  Surrey.- — At  Broad- 
winsor,'  Dui.set,  Giles  Richard  Burt,  esq.  of 
iiminster,  Sumersetsh.  to  xVnna-Maria-Stoue, 
eldest  dau  of  John  Studley,  esq. — — .\t  Mat- 
lock,  Henry- Philip,  .«econd  son  of  late  Charles 
Markha?n,  esq.  oi  .Vorthampton,  to  Edith,  dau. 

of  the  late  Cajd.  Alexander,  o7th  Regt. At 

Durham,  the  Rev.  Chas.  liiiam  A’l/q;,  Curate 
of  Woodhoni,  Northumb.  to  Mary-Ann-Sopliia, 
third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Dougla.s,  Canon 

of  Durham. .\t  Crambe,  near  York,  the  Rev. 

John  Chapman  Andrew,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford,  to  Emma,  third  dau.  of  the 

Rev.  H.  Feiidall,  Incumbent  of  Crambe. At 

Kington  St.  Micliael,  Major  Onslow,  sou  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  Onslow,  Bart,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  J.  Salter,  esq.  of  xMalinesbury. 

8.  At  Staplegrove,  Som.  Charles  Stirling, 
esq.  of  Hampden,  to  Edith,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Whitmarsh,  esq.  of  Tangier  house, 

Taunton. At  Ross  cathedral,  Ross-Carbery, 

Henry  Jones  Hungerford,  es(4.  only  surviving 
son  of  Thomas  Hungerford,  esq.  of  Cahirmoor, 
CO.  Cork,  to  xMary,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  .\u- 
gu-stus  Cuwper.  esip  H.B.M.’s  Consul  for  Per- 
nambuco, Brazil. At  Trinity  church,  Hyile 

park,  Capt.  Frederic  Ernest  AppJeyard,  Royal 
Fusiliers,  to  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  Alexander 
Andrew,  esq.  of  Porchester  terr.  Hyde  park. 

At  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  sq.  Captaiii  Robert 

Johnston  Brown,  14th  Light  Dragoons,  only 
son  of  William  Henry  Brown,  esq.'  of  Ashley, 
-Midlothian,  to  Augusta-.Marcia,  dau,  of  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Brown,  of  lialkin  st.  Belgrave  sq. 

9.  At  Islington,  William  Shaw,  esq.  of  .\lbion 
sq.  Ualston,  to  Elizabetii,  only  dau.  of  James 
Buckeoham,  esq.  of  La.igdon  hills,  Essex. 

11.  At  Eanismore  cuapel,  Belgravia,  Capt. 
A.  W.  Clifton,  late  IGrt-  Brigade,  son  of  the 
late  — — Clifton,  esq  Lytham  hall.  Lane,  to 
the  Lady  Bertha  Hastings,  second  dau.  of  the 
Marchioness  Ha3tiug.s. 
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The  Marquess  Townshend. 

Jan At  his  villa  near  Genoa  (where 

he  had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  strictest 
retirement),  aged  77,  the  Most  Hon. 
George  Ferrars  Townshend,  third  Mar- 
quess Townshend,  of  Rainham,  co.  Nor- 
folk (1786),  Earl  of  the  county  of  Leices- 
ter (1784),  Viscount  Townshend  of  Rain- 
ham  (1682),  Baron  Ferrars  of  Chartley 
(1299),  Baron  Compton  (1572),  and  Baron 
Townshend  of  Lynn  Regis,  co.  Norfolk 
(1661),  a Baronet  (1617),  and  High  Stew- 
ard of  Falmouth. 

He  was  born  on  the  13th  Dec.  1786, 
the  elder  son  of  George  the  second  Mar- 
quess, President  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, by  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of 
Eton  Mainwaring  Ellerker,  esq.  of  Risby 
Park,  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  ; and  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  July  27,  1811. 

The  Marquess  married,  on  the  12th 
May,  1807,  Sarah  Gardner,  daughter  of 
William  Dunn  Gardner,  esq.  but  that 
marriage  was  never  consummated  ; and, 
whilst  a suit  was  pending  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  to  annul  the  same,  the  lady 
eloped  in  May  1809  with  Mr.  John  Mar- 
getts,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  at  Gretna  Green.  By 
that  person,  who  died  in  1842,  she  had 
several  children,  of  whom  John,  the  eldest 
surviving  son,  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School  under  the  name  of  John  Mar- 
getts,  but  afterwards  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Townshend,  there  having  been  a 
wholesale  christening  at  St.  George’s 
Bloomsbury,  on  the  26th  Dec.  1823,  when 
he  and  his  two  brothers  and  sisters  were 
all  baptised  as  the  children  of  “ the  Most 
Noble  George-Ferrars  Marquess  Towns- 
hend, and  the  Most  Noble  Sarah- Dunn- 
Gardner  Marchioness  Townshend.”  After 
that  he  was  called  for  some  time  Lord 
John  Townshend,  and  finally  he  assutned 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester,  under  which 
designation  he  sat  in  the  Parliament  of 
1841,  as  member  for  Bodmin.  The  Towns- 
hend family  now  thought  it  high  time  to 
seek  for  redress  ; and  the  late  Lord 
Charles  Townshend,  brother  to  the  Mar- 
quess now  deceased,  in  May  1842  pre- 
sented a petition  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
by  the  hands  of  his  relative  Lord  Viscount 
Sydney,  praying  that  his  rights  of  inhe- 
ritance might  be  secured.  The  house  as- 
sented to  this  petition  ; and  in  the  Session 
of  1843  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  that 
*'  the  said  several  children  of  the  said 
Sarah-Gardner  Marchioness  Townshend, 


are  not,  nor  were,  nor  shall  they  nor  any 
of  them,  be  taken  to  be,  or  be  deemed, 
the  lawful  issue  of  the  said  George-Fer- 
rars Marquess  Townshend.”  In  the  same 
year  the  said  John  obtained  the  royal 
licence  and  authority  to  take  and  use  the 
surnames  and  arms  of  Dunn  and  Gardner. 
His  mother,  since  the  Marquess’s  death 
(on  the  10th  Jan.)  has  married  Mr.  James 
Lairdner. 

The  Marquess’s  only  brother,  Lord 
Charles  Townshend,  having  died  without 
issue  in  Nov.  1853,  the  family  honours  are 
inherited  by  his  cousin  Capt.  John  Towns- 
hend, R.N.  of  Balls  Park,  Hertfordshire, 
M.P.  for  Tam  worth,  elder  son  of  the  late 
Lord  John  Townshend.  He  married  in 
1825,  Elizabeth-Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Rear-Adm.  Lord  George  Stuart, 
and  has  issue  John-Villiers-Stuart,  now 
Earl  of  Leicestershire,  and  three  daughters. 

The  ancient  barony  of  Ferrars  of  Chart- 
ley  (by  writ  1299)  and  that  of  Compton 
(by  writ  1572), — both  derived  from  his 
grandmother  Lady  Charlotte  Compton 
(wife  of  the  first  Marquess),  daughter  and 
heir  of  James  fifth  Earl  of  Northampton 
by  Elizabeth  Baroness  Ferrars  of  Chart- 
ley,— fall  into  abeyance  between  the  late 
Marquess’s  nephew Marmion  Edward  Fer- 
rars, esq.  of  Baddesley  Clinton,  and  his 
only  surviving  sister,  Lady  Elizabeth- 
Margaret,  wife  of  Joseph  Moore  Boultbee, 
esq.  of  Springfield  Park,  co.  Warwick. 


The  Earl  of  Caithness. 

Dec.  20.  At  his  residence  in  Rutland- 
square,  Edinburgh,  aged  65,  the  Right 
Hon.  Alexander  Sinclair,  thirteenth  Earl 
of  Caithness  and  Baron  of  Berriedale,  a 
Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  and  Admiral  of  the  coast, 
of  Caithness. 

His  lordship  was  born  at  Barrogill 
Castle  on  the  24th  July,  1790,  the  second 
son  of  James  the  tw'elfth  Earl,  by  Jane, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  General  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  of  Balcardine.  His  elder 
brother  John,  Lord  Berriedale,  having 
died  in  1802,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  July  16,  1823. 
He  never  sat  in  either  house  of  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Caithness  married,  Nov.  22, 
1813,  Frances-Harriet,  youngest  daughter 
and  coheir  of  the  V'ery  Rev.  William 
Leigh,  of  Rushall  hall,  Staffordshire,  and 
Plumstead,  Norfolk,  Dean  of  Hereford  ; 
and  by  that  lady,  who  survives  him,  he 
had  issue  three  sons:  1.  James,  his  suc- 
cessor ; 2.  the  Hon,  William  Licigh  Caa- 
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ning  Sinclair,  who  died  in  1834;  and  3. 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Eric  George  Sinclair, 
born  in  1827. 

The  present  Earl  was  bom  in  1821, 
and  married  in  1847  Louisa-Georgiana, 
third  daughter  of  Sir  George  Richard 
Philips,  Bart,  and  niece  to  Lord  Water- 
park. 


Lady  Emmeline  Stuart-Wortley. 

Lately.  At  Beyrout,  in  her  .50th 
year,  Lady  Emmeline-Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Staart-Wortley. 

Her  ladyship  was  born  on  the  2nd  May, 
1806,  the  third  daughter  of  John-Henry 
the  fifth  and  present  Duke  of  Rutland, 
K.G.  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  fifth 
daughter  of  Frederick  fifth  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle. She  was  married  on  the  17th  Feb. 
1831,  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Stuart-Wort- 
ley  (brother  to  the  late  Lord  Wharndiffe 
and  the  present  Recorder  of  London),  who 
died  in  1844,  leaving  issue  two  sons  and 
one  daughter:  1.  Archibald- Henry-Plan- 
tagenet,  Captain  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen;  2,  Victoria-Alexandrina ; and 
3.  Adalbert- VVilliaui- John,  who  died  in 
1847. 

Lady  Emmeline  was  a poetess,  or  at 
least  a writer  of  verses,  and  that  to  almost 
as  great  an  extent  as  the  famous  Margaret 
Lucas,  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Some  few 
years  ago  not  a season  was  permitted  to 
pass  without  one  or  more  volumes  of  verse 
from  her  hands,  as  the  following  catalogue 
w’iil  show  ; — 

Poems.  1833.  l2mo. 

Loudon  at  Night ; and  other  Poems. 
1834.  8vo. 

The  Village  Churchyard ; and  other 
Poems.  1835.  8vo. 

Travelling  Sketches  in  Rhyme.  1835. 
8vo. 

The  Knight  and  the  Enchantress  ; with 
other  Poems.  1835.  12mo. 

The  Visionary,  a fragment ; with  other 
Poems.  1836.  8vo. 

___ — Canto  III.  1839.  12mo. 

Impressions  of  Italy  ; and  other  Poems. 
1837.  8vo. 

Hours  at  Naples;  and  other  Poems. 
1837.  8vo. 

Fragments  and  Fancies.  1837.  8vo. 

Lays  of  Leisure  Hours.  1838.  8vo. 

Queen  Berengaria's  Com-tesy  ; and 
other  Poems.  1838.  3 vols. 

Sonnets  written  chiefly  during  a Tour 
through  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, and  Hungary.  1839.  12mo. 

Jairah,  a Dramatic  Mystery;  and  other 
Poems.  1840.  l,2mo. 

Eva ; or,  the  Error,  a Play,  in  five  acts. 

1840.  8vo. 

.:\iphoiiso  Algarves,  a Play,  in  five  acts. 

1841.  8vo. 


Angiolina  del  Albino  ; or,  Truth  and 
Treachery,  a Play.  1841.  8vo. 

The  Maiden  of  Moscow,  a Poem.  1841. 
8vo. 

Liliia  Bianca,  a Tale  of  Italy.  1841. 
l2mo. 

Moonshine,  a Comedy.  1844.  8vo, 

The  Great  Exhibition — Honour  to  La- 
bour, a Lay  of  1851. 

Her  Ladyship's  facility  was  great  ; but 
her  case  resembled  that  of  Miss  Landon, 
and,  like  many  others,  she  mistook  incli- 
nation for  power,  and  the  desire  for  the 
gift. 

She  was  also  the  author  of  “ Travels  in 
the  United  States,  during  1849-50,”  in 
three  volumes  post  8vo.  1851  ; and  of  “ A 
Visit  to  Portugal  and  Madeira,  1854," 
8vo.  Had  her  life  been  spared,  we  should 
doubtless  have  seen  her  Travels  in  the 
East,  where  she  had  been  travelling  for 
some  time.  On  the  Istof  May  last,  whilst 
riding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
Lady  Emmeline  had  her  leg  fractured  by 
the  kick  of  a mule.  Notwithstanding  the 
weakened  state  of  her  constitution,  she 
persisted  in  undertaking  the  journey  from 
Beyrout  to  Aleppo,  returning  by  an  un- 
frequented road  across  the  Lebanon.  She 
reached  Beyrout  on  the  26th  of  October, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  unremitting  attention 
of  Dr.  Saquet,  the  French  government 
physician,  and  two  other  medical  gentle- 
men, her  frame  was  so  weakened  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  that  she  gradually  sunk  and  ex- 
pired. Her  daughter,  who  was  also  very 
unwell,  and  attacked  by  intermittent  fever, 
is  now  considered  out  of  danger. 


Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn, M.P. 

Jan.  12.  At  Betchworth  House,  near 
Dorking,  after  a very  short  illness,  in  his 
72d  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goul- 
burn, M.P.  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, a Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Surrey, 
M.A.  and  D.C.L. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Maryle- 
bone,  on  the  19th  March,  1784,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Munbee  Goulburn,  esq.  of 
Portland-place  (descended  from  a family 
long  settled  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Jamaica),  and  the  Hon.  Susan  Chetwynd, 
daughter  of  William  fourth  Lord  Viscount 
Chetwynd.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  1805  and  as  M.A,  in  1808,  having 
the  year  previous  been  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  borough  of 
Horsh  im.  He  was  made  Under-Secretary 
of  State  tor  the  Home  Department  in  Feb. 
1810,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  mi- 
nistry, and  so  continued  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  Grace's  successor  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval.  At 
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the  general  election  in  1812  he  was  elected 
for  St.  German’s,  and  represented  that 
now  disfranchised  borough  up  to  1818, 
having  in  Aug.  1812  been  appointed  by 
Lord  Liverpool  Under- Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies — an  office  which  he  held 
up  to  1821.  In  1818  and  1820  he  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
West  Looe,  and  he  sat  for  Armagh  from 
1826  to  1831. 

Mr.  Goulburn  accepted  the  post  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  Dec.  1821, 
and  was  then  made  a Privy  Councillor. 
He  filled  that  office  under  the  several  ad- 
ministrations of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
Viscount  Goderich,  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
when,  in  March  1828,  the  illustrious  Duke 
selected  him  to  fill  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  thus  became  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of 
the  State  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
until  the  Duke  of  Wellington  retired  in 
Jan.  1830,  to  make  way  for  Earl  Grey. 

At  the  general  election  in  1826  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Mr.  Goulburn 
became  candidates  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  opposition — but  each  in  con- 
trary politics— to  the  former  members 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Bankes.  The 
result  was  as  follows  : — 

Sir  John  S.  Copley  . . 772 

Lord  Viscount  Palmerston  . 631 

William  J.  Bankes,  esq.  . . 508 

Rt.-Hon.  H.  Goulburn  . . 437 

In  1831  the  members  of  the  University 
were  discontented  with  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington (then  Mr.  Cavendish)  and  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  on  account  of  their 
advocacy  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Goul- 
burn and  the  Right  Hon.  William  Yates 
Peel  were  started  in  opposition,  and  after 
a severe  contest  unseated  the  former  mem- 
bers, the  votes  running  as  follows  : — - 


Rt.-Hon.  H.  Goulburn  . . 805 

Rt.-Hon.  W.Y.  Peel  . . 804 

William  Cavendish,  esq.  . . 630 

Lord  Viscount  Palmerston  . 610 


Since  that  time  Mr.  Goulburn  has  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  University  in 
Parliament,  not,  it  is  true,  without  occa- 
sional opposition,  particularly  at  a recent 
election,  when  he  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Feilding,  and  the  following  was  the  result 


of  the  polling  : — 

Hon.  C.  E.  Law  . . . 1486 

Rt.-Hon.  H.  Goulburn  . . 1189 

Viscount  Feilding  . . .1 147 

C.  S.  Lefevre,  esq.  . . 860 


On  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
first  Ministry  in  Dec.  1834,  Mr.  Goul- 
burn was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
10 
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for  the  Home  Departmerit,  which  he  held 
till  the  administration  broke  up  in  April 
following. 

In  1839  Mr.  Goulburn  was  proposed  for 
the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  supported  by  the  Conservative 
party;  but  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  present 
Speaker,  supported  by  the  Whig  and  Li- 
beral party,  gained  the  election,  there 
being  for  Mr.  Goulburn  299  votes,  against 
317  for  Mr.  Lefevre.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  again  called  upon,  in  Sept.  1841, 
to  take  office,  he  selected  Mr.  Goulburn 
for  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
did  not,  like  many  of  his  former  colleagues 
in  office,  join  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen’s 
Government,  although  he  invariably  gave 
the  ministry  his  independent  support,  and 
was  among  the  minority  in  the  division  on 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  motion  in  January  last 
year,  which  had  the  effect  of  ousting  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen’s  ministry.  He  enjoyed 
the  annual  pension  of  2000/. 

Since  he  retired  with  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  summer  of  1846,  Mr.  Goul- 
burn has  taken  no  very  active  part  in 
politics,  but  has  always  supported  those 
measures  he  deemed  necessary  to  fully 
carry  out  the  views  of  his  distinguished 
friend  on  the  policy  of  free-trade.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Church 
Commissioners  (with  a salary  of  1000/.) 
He  was  created  D.C.L.  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1834.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors 
(Viscount  Hardinge  being  the  other)  and 
guardian  to  his  children  until  they  attained 
their  majority. 

Mr.  Goulburn  married,  Dec.  21,  1811, 
the  Hon.  Jane  Montagu,  third  daughter  of 
Matthew  fourth  Lord  Rokeby ; and  by 
that  lady,  who  survives  him,  he  had  issue 
three  sons  and  one  daughter : Henry 
Goulburn,  esq.  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  a barrister-at- 
luw,  a very  promising  young  man  (see  a 
memoir  of  him  in  our  vol.  xx.  p.  98),  who 
died  in  1843  ; Edward ; Frederick ; and 
Jane-Lydia. 


Admiral  Carthew'. 

Nov.  28.  At  Tredudwell,  Cornw’all, 
aged  86,  Admiral  James  Carthew. 

Admiral  Carthew  was  brother  to  John 
Carthew,  esq.  of  Liskeard,  who  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Mr.  Pitt,  aud  afterwards 
Comptroller  of  the  Mint.  He  entered  the 
navy  Dec.  8,  1780,  as  Captain’s  servant 
on  board  the  Dunkirk,  Capt.  Chapman, 
lying  at  Plymouth.  From  1782  to  1786 
he  served  as  midshipman  in  the  Syren  32, 
Capt.  Wm.  Carlyon,  and  Adamant  50, 
fiag-ship  of  Sir  R.  Hughes,  in  the  West 
Indies  ; and,  after  a further  attachment  to 
the  Carnatic  74,  Capt.  Peregrine  Beatie, 
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and  Salisbury  50,  bearing  the  flag  ofVice- 
Adm.  Milbank,  on  the  Horae  and  New- 
foundland stations,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  Nov.  4,  1790.  He 
was  appointed  in  April  18,  1793,  to  the 
Solebay  32,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
served  on  shore  at  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique in  March  1794  ; on  the  3d  Nov. 
1795,  removed  to  the  Mercury  28,  on  the 
Newfoundland  station;  and  on  the  6th 
Dec.  1797,  to  the  Irresistible  74,  employed 
off  Lisbon.  On  the  4th  June,  1798,  he 
was  made  Commander  in  the  Rosario 
sloop,  which  assisted  at  the  destruction  of 
two  Dutch  frigates  and  the  burning  of  the 
dockyard  of  Medenblik,  after  whicli  he 
took  her,  under  orders,  and  burnt  her  as 
a fire-ship,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
French  squadron  in  Dunkirk  Roads,  July 
7,  IBOO.  Captain  Carthew  attained  post 
rank  from  the  Shark  sloop  at  Jamaica, 
July  11,  1801,  and  commanded  the  Gar- 
land 22  and  Crescent  36,  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  April  1805  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Astrsea  32,  in  the  North 
Sea,  in  Jan.  1806  to  the  Crescent  again, 
on  the  same  station  ; and  in  March  1808 
to  the  Gloire  frigate,  which  was  part  of 
the  force  employed  in  1809  at  the  second 
reduction  of  Martinique  and  the  other 
islands,  where,  in  addition,  he  assisted  at 
the  destruction  of  two  frigates,  and  also 
had  charge  for  some  time  of  the  British 
squadron.  His  last  service  in  the  Gloire 
was  to  engage  two  large  French  frigates  off 
Cherbourg.  His  medal  bore  clasps  for 
Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  the  capture 
of  the  Desiree  frigate.  He  became  a Rear- 
Admiral  in  1830,  and  a Vice-Admiral  in 
1841.  When  Admiral  of  the  White,  in 
1853,  he  was  placed  on  the  reserved  list 
of  Admirals,  with  a good-service  pension 
of  1507. 


Vice-Admiral  Gordon. 

Sept.  14.  At  his  residence.  Nelson- 
place,  Bath,  Vice-Admiral  Henry  Gordon. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Capt.  Francis 
Grant  Gordon,  R.N.  who  died  in  1803, 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Aston,  Bart,  and  was  brother  to  the  late 
Lieut.-General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Willoughby  Gordon,  Bart.,  G.C. B.  and 
G.C.H.,  Quartermaster-general  of  the 
forces,  and  to  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Gor- 
don, C.B. 

He  entered  the  navy  in  1791  as  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Robust  74,  Capt. 
Rowland  Cotton,  on  the  Home  station, 
where,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
afterwards  employed,  until  Dec.  1796,  in 
the  Edgar  and  Gauges  74’.s,  Caesar  80,  in 
which  he  partook  in  Lord  Howe’s  victory 
of  the  Ist  of  June,  and  Beaulieu  frigate. 
He  then  became  acting- Lieutenant  in  the 
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Malabar  54,  and  on  the  13th  July,  1798, 
was  confirmed  into  the  Matilda  24,  both 
likewise  stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
Nov.  1799  he  joined  the  Repulse  14;  in 
which,  in  the  following  March,  he  was 
wrecked  off  Ushant,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner. On  regaining  his  liberty  a few 
months  afterwards,  he  joined  the  Princess 
of  Orange  74,  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Dickson  in  the  North  Sea,  where  he  served 
until  promoted  to  Commander,  April  29, 

1802.  a 

On  the  19th  Oct.  1 803,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Wolverine  sloop,  which,  on  the  24th 
March  following,  after  a noble  resistance 
of  50  minutes,  was  captured  by  the  pri- 
vateer Blonde  of  30  guns.  Duritig  his 
captivity  he  was  advanced  to  post  rank 
April  8,  1805  ; and  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  Nov.  1811,  he  was  most  honour- 
ably acquitted  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  by 
a court  martial.  He  was  not,  however, 
again  afloat.  He  was  promoted  to  Flag 
rank  Aug.  17, 1840. 

During  his  residence  in  Bath,  Admiral 
Gordon  twice  served  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  that  city,  where  he  was  highlyrespected. 

He  married,  Dec.  18,  1826,  Charlotte, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Helyar,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Wrottesley, 
Bart. 


Brig.vdier  William  Mayne. 

Dec.  23.  At  Cairo,  aged  37,  Colonel 
William  Jlayne,  of  the  Bengal  Army, 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  and  Brigadier 
of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent. 

He  was  the  third  surviving  son  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Mayne,  of  Limpsfield,  Sur- 
rey, by  Charlotte -Cunninghame,  youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Graham,  of  St.  Law- 
rence House  near  Canterbury,  and  great 
nephew  of  William  Mayne,  Baron  New- 
haven,  whose  name  he  bore,  and  which 
tide  (having  been  created  in  the  person 
of  the  late  Lord)  has  long  been  extinct. 

Colonel  Mayne  was  born  on  the  8th 
Oct.  1818,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  June  1837.  He 
was  first  posted  to  the  49th  Regiment  of 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  but  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Affghan  war  in  Nov. 
1838,  he  immediately  volunteered  for  active 
service  with  the  army  of  the  Indus,  and 
was  allowed  to  do  duty  with  the  37tli 
Native  Infantry,  then  proceeded  to  the 
seat  of  war.  In  the  following  month  he 
was  brought  upon  the  effective  staff  of  the 
same  regiment  as  junior  Ensign.  On  the 
4th  May,  1839,  he  was  present  in  the 
action  of  the  Bolarn  Pass,  and  commanded 
the  rear-guard  of  his  regiment  on  Capt. 
Barstow  being  wounded.  On  the  28th 
Oct.  he  commanded  the  rear-guard  of  the 
second  column,  proceeding  from  Cubul  to 
2B 
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Jelialabad,  and  was  then  for  the  first  time 
thanked  in  general  orders  by  Sir  R.  Sale 
for  his  services  on  the  occasion.  He  was 
present  at  the  engagement  with  the  Khy- 
berees  on  the  22d  Nov.;  and  commanded 
the  light  company  of  his  regiment,  which 
formed  part  of  the  storming  party  at  Pur- 
hoot  on  the  18th  Jan.  1840.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  marched  with  Sir 
R.  Sale  into  Kohistan,  and  was  detached 
with  his  company,  “ the  Grenadiers,'”’  to 
threaten  the  iiank  of  the  enemy  at  Tootan- 
durr,  for  which  service  he  %va3  especially 
thanked  in  general  orders  by  the  Major- 
General.  On  the  3d  Oct  he  commanded 
his  company,  which  formed  part  of  the 
storming  party  at  Toolzut,  and  was  again 
thanked  in  general  orders.  On  the  13th 
he  was  detached  to  command  the  main 
rear  picket,  when  much  pressed  by  the 
enemy  at  the  nig’at  attack  at  Babook- 
looshghur  ; and  on  the  2d  Nov.  his  com- 
pany went  up  to  storm  the  I’eights  of 
Purraadurra.  In  the  same  month,  having- 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
he  was  appointed,  as  a reward  for  services 
performed  only  as  Ensign,  to  the  command 
of  the  2d  Irregular  Cavalry,  then  commonly 
known  as  “ Shah  Soojah’s  Horse  and  in 
this  capacity  he  accompanied  Brigadier 
Shelton’s  Brigade,  with  a squadron  of  his 
regiment,  into  the  Naziam  Talley,  was 
engaged  in  all  the  skirmishes  which  tlmn 
took  place,  and  was  thanked  by  the  Bri- 
gadier for  his  services. 

In  Oct,  1841,  he  joined,  with  a squadron 
of  his  regiment,  the  force  under  Sir  Ro- 
bert Sale  that  was  sent  from  Cabul  to 
reduce  the  Thilgees.  He  was  present  in 
all  the  all’airs  which  took  place  in  the  passes 
during  the  march  to  Gundamuck,  and  on 
the  force  leaving  that  place  to  take  pos- 
sc-ssion  of  Jellalabad  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Capt.  Oldfield,  ccrnmanding  the  5th 
Ligiit  Cavalry,  completely  routed  a large 
body  of  the  enemy  who  were  pressing  hard 
on  the  rear-guard,  and  was  thanked  by 
Colonel  Dennie,  C.B.,  in  his  despatch 
reporting  tlie  circumstance.  During  the 
siege  of  Jellalabad  he  took  an  active  part 
in  aU  the  sallies  made,  and  -was  mentioned 
in  every  despatch  of  Sir  R.  Sale  reporting 
the  same.  He  was,  moreover,  almost 
daily  engaged  during  this  memorable  sieg- 
in  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  On  Geiiera- 
PoUock’s  arriving  at  Jellalabad  and  rclievl 
ing  the  garrisor,  in  April  lr'P2,  he  was 
appointed  Deputy- Assistant- Quartermas- 
ter-General of  the  Infantry  Division,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  Brigadier 
Monteath  against  the  Shiiraarrees,  receive 
ing  the  Brigadier’s  thairks  in  his  despatch 
for  his  services  in  the  action  of  the  2bth  of 
July.  He  V. as  present  at  the  engagement 
at  Mauiooktel  on  tlie  24th  Aug.  and 


mentioned  in  Gen.  Pollock’s  despatch  as 
having  been  “ particularly  active  through- 
out the  day.”  He  accompanied  Sir  R. 
Sale,  who  commanded  the  storming  co- 
lumns on  the  8th  Sept,  on  the  heights  of 
Jugdulluck,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  defeat 
of  Akbar  Kl.an  on  the  Huft-kotul,  and 
was  again  thanked  in  orders  by  General 
Pollock.  After  the  occupation  of  Cabul 
he  accompanied  the  force  sent  into  Kohis- 
tan under  Gen.  IM’Caskill  to  reduce  Istalif, 
and  conducted  the  right  column  to  the 
attack  of  that  place  on  the  29th  Sept.  For 
Ills  services  on  tliis  occasion  he  received 
t’ne  thanks  of  Brigadier  Pollock,  as  also 
those  of  the  Major-General,  in  his  despatch 
to  Governraeut.  On  the  breaking  up  of 
the  array  at  Ferozepore  General  M’Caskill 
thus  alluded  to  his  services  in  his  farewell 
order  Lieutenant  iMayne  has  with  his 
division  been  as  energetic,  gallant,  and 
intelligent  as  in  the  blockade  of  Jellalabad, 
orinthepreviouscampaignsof  Affghanistan, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  name  has  so 
often  been  placed  on  honourable  record.” 

In  addressing  the  Courc  of  Directors 
with  reference  to  his  promotion  to  his 
brevet  majority  in  1845,  Gen.  Sir  Jasper 
Nii.'holls,  K.C.B.,  then  Comrnander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  thus  e.vpressed  himself: — 
“ It  was  only  in  such  a region  and  with 
such  an  enemy  that  it  could  fall  to  tlie  lot 
of  a subaltern  officer  to  distinguish  him- 
self so  often,  and  it  redounded  greatly  to 
Captain  Mayne’s  honour  that  he  seized 
every  opportunity  which  offered  itself,  and 
contributed  so  often  to  the  success  of  our 
arms.” 

Writing  upon  the  same  subject,  Lord 
Ellcnborcugh  says — ” No  young  officer  in 
the  Indian  army  bears  a higher  character 
than  Lieutenaut  Mayne.  His  courage  and 
good  conduct  in  command  of  the  Irregular 
Cavalry  at  Jellalabad  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  and  Sir  George  Pollock  parti- 
cularly recommended  him  to  me,  not  only 
as  a very  dashing  officer,  but  as  one  who 
afforded  the  highest  promise  of  his  attain- 
ing future  distinction  in  important  com- 
mands. I believe  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  service  were  Lieutenant 
Mayne  to  obtain  early  promotion.” 

In  1813  Colonel  Mayne,  being  then 
second  in  con.mand  of  tlse  Governor-Gene- 
ral’s body  guard,  vas  present  at  the  battle 
of  Maharajapore,  -aheu  he  had  a horse 
shot  under  him.  He  wore  the  star  given 
to  the  army  in  remembrace  of  that  engage- 
ment. Having  subsequently,  on  the  death 
of  Capt.  Dawkins,  then  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  body  guard,  lie  was,  on 
the  7th  Jan.  1848,  gazetted  as  an  hono- 
rary Aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India,  Lord  Hardinge  himself  noti- 
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fying  to  him  his  appoiatment  iu  the  fol- 
lowing terms  “ There  is  no  officer  in  the 
list  who  deserves  to  be  there  more  honour- 
ably than  yourself,  for,  if  you  have  out- 
stripped your  contemporaries  in  rank,  it 
has  been,  not  by  favour,  but  by  that 
energy  of  spirit  which  boldly  took  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  which  the  for- 
tune of  war  afforded  to  make  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duty  conducive  to  your 
increase  of  character  as  a soldier." 

In  April,  1851,  a Brigadiership  in  the 
Nizam’s  service,  now  called  “ the  Hydera- 
bad Contingent,"  having  become  vacant, 
Lord  Dalhousie  thus  addresses  the  Indian 
Government  at  home  in  intimating  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  Mayne  to  the  va- 
cant post.  After  alluding  to  the  state  of 
increasing  turbulence  then  prevailing  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Hyderabad,  he  says,— It 
has  been  my  object,  therefore,  to  find  for 
their  command  an  officer  of  tried  ability 
and  Judgment,  ia  full  energy  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  whose  reputation  as  a 
soldier  will  recommend  the  appointment 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Court.  Al- 
though there  are  many  who  would  do 
honour  to  the  post,  I know  no  one  on 
whom  1 can  confer  it  with  greater  confi- 
dence of  seeing  my  selection  justified  by 
the  result  than  on  Major  W.  Mayne. 
His  experience  fully  qualifies  him  for  the 
post,  while  the  estimate  I have  formed  of 
his  ability,  judgment,  and  devotion  to  his 
charge,  satisfies  me  that  I cannot  make  a 
better  selection." 

This  comaiaud  Colonel  Mayne  retained 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  It  would  en- 
tirely exceed  our  limits  were  vve  to  attempt 
to  record  his  services  in  detail  in  this  ca- 
pacity. Commanding  about  6,000  meu 
of  all  arms  of  some  of  the  finest  native 
troops  ill  India,  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  to  repress  dis- 
turbances ill  the  Deccan  ; and  in  every 
action  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Arabs  and  Roliillas  that  infest  that  dis- 
turbed district  of  India  he  was  eminently 
successful.  His  remarkable  activity  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him  for  such  a service,  and 
he  was  wont  to  astonish  not  only  the  army 
but  his  companions  ia  arms  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  marches.  During  the  last 
four  years  he  has  been  repeatedly  thanked 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  and 
on  his  entirely  defeating  a large  body  of 
Arabs  -a  the  20th  Sept.,  1853,  near  Au- 
rangabad, "the  Governor-General  in 
Council  desired  especially  to  record  his 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Brigadier 
Mayne,  who  liad  exhibited  in  command 
judgment  and  skill,  am!  all  the  soldierly 
spirit  he  had  so  often  shown  before." 

He  again  received  the  especial  thanks 
of  the  Governor-General  for  his  conduct 


on  the  22d  Sept.  1854,  when  he  signally 
defeated  a body  of  Rohillas,  800  strong, 
who  sallied  out  from  the  fort  of  Saila,  near 
Hyderabad  "(which  he  was  then  investing 
with  his  troops),  at  the  dead  of  night,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  through  his 
investing  pickets  ; the  result  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre was  their  almost  utter  annihila- 
tion, the  Brigadier  charging  them  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  He  had  with 
him  only  300  men,  and  succeeded,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness  of  the  night,  in 
entirely  routing  them. 

“ It  is  impossible  (remarks  a writer  in 
the  Times)  to  overrate  the  estimation  in 
which  Colonel  Mayne  was  held  generally 
by  his  brother  officers  of  every  rank  and 
grade  in  the  Indian  array.  His  uniform 
success  in  the  field  and  coolness  in  action, 
no  less  than  his  extraordinary  daring  and 
energy,  gained  him  the  confidence,  while 
the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  many  excel- 
lent personal  qualities  wmiihim  the  esteem 
and  love,  of  all  those  who  ever  served  with 
or  under  him.  The  influence  and  autho  - 
rity  he  had  over  the  native  troops  he  com- 
manded were  unbounded.  Wherever  he 
led  there  seemed  a conviction  with  them 
that  everything  must  go  right,  and  they 
cared  not  where  they  followed  him.  Co- 
lonel Mayne  was  never  wounded,  although 
he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  on  seve- 
ral occasions.  But  dysentery  and  fever 
have  too  surely  effected  that  which  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy  were  never  able  to 
achieve,  and  his  gallant  spirit  is  now  at 
last  laid  low." 

After  a short  furlough  at  home,  he  had 
only  returned  to  India  in  September  last. 
He  was  almost  immediately  seized  with  a 
violent  attack  of  dysentery,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was 
again  on  his  way  to  England,  when  his 
further  progress  was  arrested  at  Cairo  by 
the  hand  of  death. 

He  married  in  1844  Helen- Cunliffe, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Reed  Davidson,  Esq, 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  niece  of 
Lieut.-General  Sir  Robert  Cunliffe,  Bart, 
of  xkcton,  Denbighshire,  and  leaves  his 
sorrowing  widow'  and  one  infant  son  to 
deplore  his  untimely  decease. 

Capt.  G.  E.  Powell,  R.N. 

Nov.  5.  At  Colyton,  aged  64,  George 
Eyre  Powell,  esq.  Captain  R.N. 

He  w'as  the  eldest  son  of  Eyre  Powell, 
esq.  of  Great  Connel,  co.  Kildare.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1806  as  first-class 
volunteer  on  board  the  Wizard  sloop,  and 
served  as  midshipman  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  ill  1807.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
wounded  in  cutting  out  a vessel  from  the 
protection  of  a mai'tello  tow'er  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria,  and  in  consequence  received 
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a grant  from  the  Patriotic  Fund.  In  June, 
1808,  he  remoTeJ  to  the  Aniphion  32, 
Capt.  William  Hoste,  and  being  shortly 
after  placed  in  command  of  a tender,  with 
the  rating  of  master’s  mate,  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  many  of  the  enemy’s  vessels 
in  the  Adriatic.  In  March  1809,  when  in 
charge  of  a heavily-laden  prize,  he  was 
boarded  by  two  privateers,  carried  a pri- 
soner to  Zara,  and  ultimately  marched  to 
Verdun.  Escaping  thence,  in  the  autumn 
of  ISIO,  with  two  other  midshipmen,  he 
traversed  Holland  under  great  privation, 
and  embarking  in  a fishing-boat,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Idas 
cutter,  Lieut. -Commander  Duucau.  Hav- 
ing reported  himself,  on  his  return,  at  the 
Admiralty,  he  was  at  once  ordered  to  join 
the  Thisbe,  guard  ship  at  Woolwich;  but, 
soon  after  catching  the  Walcheren  fever, 
was  incapacitated  for  exertion.  In  Dec. 
1810  he  was  appointed  to  the  Primrose 
IS,  and  was  employed  during  the  next 
12  months  in  escorting  troops  to  Lisbon, 
protecting  the  trade  to  Quebec,  and 
cruizing  olf  Flushing. 

Rejoining  Capt.  Wm.  Hoste  at  the  end 
of  that  period  as  master’s  mate  on  board 
the  Eacciuinte  38,  he  accompanied  him  a 
second  time  to  the  Adriatic,  and  again  took 
an  active  part  in  the  operations  in  that 
sea,  in  acknowledgement  of  which  he  was 
made  Lieutenant,  Jan.  22,  1313,  into  the 
Tremendous  Tl.  While  in  that  ship  he 
assisted  at  the  reduction  of  the  castie  of 
Trieste,  and  commanded  a battery  and  a 
division  of  seamen  at  the  taking  of  Ro- 
vigno,  and  in  other  operations  on  the 
coast  of  Istria.  In  charge  of  the  flotilla 
employed  in  cooperation  with  the  Aus- 
trians under  Marshal  Belgrade,  he  as- 
cended tile  Po  as  far  as  the  river  Mincio, 
and  aided  in  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  His 
exertions  elicited  the  thanks  of  the  Mar- 
shal, and  were  mentioned  in  the  de- 
spatches of  Sir  Charles  Ro-^ley,  then  com- 
manding the  Eagle  Tl.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  Naples  to  its  ancient  sovereign, 
and  the  surren  ler  of  the  shipping  and 
arsenal  to  Capt.  Campbell,  Mr.  Powell 
was  sent  on  shore  to  act  as  Commissioner, 
and  remained  there  until  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Exmouth.  He  then  escorted  the 
ex-Queen  to  Trieste,  and  was  presented 
by  her  with  a valuable  diamond  ring.  On 
the  paying-off  of  the  Tremendous  he  was 
appoiiitcd,  Nov.  24,  1815,  senior  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Cordelia  10,  in  which  he  took 
part  in  tlie  bombardment  of  Algiers  Aug. 
27,  lr>lG.  From  Jan.  1817  to  Oct.  1822 
he  servei!  as  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Heron 
18,  on  the  Home,  ."^t.  Helena,  and  Cape 
stations,  and  was  with  that  vessel  when  she 
brought  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
N'apoleou,  He  returned  home  in  Jan. 
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1323,  and  remained  unemployed  until  ap- 
pointed, Feb.  4,  1340,  first  of  the  Victory 
104  ; from  which  he  was  made  Commander 
Nov.  23,  1841. 

Captain  Powell  married  Catharine, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Kingion,  esq.  Comptroller  of  the  Cus- 
toms for  Exeter,  and  sister  to  the  late 
William  Page  Kingdon,  esq.  of  that  city; 
by  whom  he  had  issue  seven  children. 


Capt.  F.  W.  Rooke,  R.N. 

Dec,  28.  At  Bath,  aged  73,  Frederick 
William  Rooke,  esq.  of  Lackham  House, 
Wilts,  a retired  Captain  R.N.  and  a 
magistrate  for  Wiltshire. 

He  entered  the  Royal  Naval  Academy 
in  May  1796,  and  embarked,  March  1, 
1797,  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Cum- 
berland 74,  Capt.  B.  S.  Rowley,  lying  at 
Portsmouth.  In  the  following  July  he 
removed  to  the  Sirius  36,  stationed  in 
the  North  Sea  ; from  Feb.  1793  to  March 
1799  he  was  in  the  Ramillies  74  ; and  then 
again,  for  two  years,  in  the  Sirius,  in 
which  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
La  Dedaigneuse  frigate.  Having  next 
served  for  fourteen  months  in  the  Boa- 
dicea  38,  he  was  in  July  1803  appointed 
Admiralty  midshipman  of  the  Clyde  38, 
in  which  he  served  in  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  until  Dec.  1803.  He  then  became 
acting  Lieutenant  of  the  Ariadne  24,  off 
Havre  de  Grace ; and  in  Jan.  1305  was 
nominated  Sub- Lieutenant  of  the  Atten- 
tive gun-brig  in  t’ue  Vv'est  Indies.  He 
was  confirmed  a Lieutenant  Nov.  1805  ; 
and  on  the  12th  Dec.  was  appointed  to 
the  Achille  74,  attached  to  the  Channel 
fleet.  On  the  lOth  Oct.  1805,  he  received 
the  charge  of  the  signal-station  at  Swan- 
age,  which  he  retained  for  six  months.  In 
July  1807  he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
Achille,  employed  first  in  the  Channel, 
next  oft'  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  then  at 
the  siege  of  Flushing,  where  he  served  on 
shore,  and  cauglit  the  Walcheren  fever, 
from  which  he  sufifered  for  ten  mouths. 
On  the  3d  Aug.  1810,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  San  Juan  74,  bearing  the  broad  pend- 
ant of  Commodore  C.  V.  Penrose,  at 
Gibraltar  ; and  whilst  on  the  books  of 
that  ship  he  served  in  the  flotilla,  and 
was  in  frequent  action  with  tlie  enemy 
during  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  He  also  c .'m- 
mauded  a division  of  gun-boats  at  th-.  . •- 
fence  of  Tarifa  ; and  for  his  services 
botli  places  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Commander  March  21,  1812.  He  was 
not  afterwards  employed,  but  accepted 
the  rank  of  a retired  Captain,  March  25, 
184.5. 

He  served  the  oflBce  of  High  SherifT  of 
Wiltshire  in  1842. 

His  eldest  son,  William  W.  Rooke,  is  a 
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Captain  in  the  47th  Foot.  His  fourth 
son,  Francis,  died  a Lieutenant  R.N.  on 
the  21st  Nov.  1852. 

Edward  Shipperdson,  Esq. 

Dec.  28.  At  Durham,  aged  75,  Edward 
Shipperdson,  esq.  of  PiddinghaU  Garth, 
near  Durham,  a Deputy- Lieutenant  and 
magistrate  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Shipperdson  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  was  born  on  the  20th  Sept. 
1780,  the  eldest  son  of  Ralph  Shipperdson, 
esq.  who  died  in  1793,  by  Frances,  second 
dau,  of  the  Rev,  Samuel  Kirshaw,  D.D. 
Vicar  of  Leeds  and  Rector  of  Ripley,  and 
sister  and  coheir  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Kir- 
shaw, B.D.  Rector  of  Masi'.am.  His 
youngest  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rich- 
ard Shipperdson,  was  formerly  Rector  of 
Marylebone.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  as  a 
Senior  Optime,  B. A. '1802,  M.A.  1805. 
Keeping  his  name  on  the  boards,  he  con- 
tributed handsomely  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  court  in  the  college,  and  invariably 
voted  at  contested  election  in  favour  of 
the  Liberal  candidate.  We  may  add  that 
his  father,  w’ho  was  a member  of  the  same 
college,  graduated  as  a Junior  Optime  in 
1705,  and  in  the  same  year  gained  the 
Chancellor’s  gold  medal  for  proficiency  in 
classical  studies. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Durham  Volun- 
teers in  1803,  Mr.  Shipperdson  became 
Captain  of  the  Light  company.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  and  subsequently  held  the 
chief  command  as  Colonel. 

From  an  early  age  he  took  an  active  part 
in  magisterial  business,  in  which  he  was 
universally  respected  for  his  integrity  and 
impartiality.  Upon  the  transfer  of  the 
Palatinate  jurisdiction  of  the  county  to  the 
Crown,  he  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Dur- 
ham in  1843,  and  fultilled  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  a dignity  becoming  his  rank 
and  station.  He  had  previously  officiated 
for  many  years  as  an  alderman  of  the  old 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Durham,  and 
served  the  office  of  mayor.  After  the 
Munietpal  Act  he  was  chosen  a councillor, 
but  decl’.ned  to  be  elected  an  alderman. 

He  was  an  early  and  constant  patron  of 
the  Mechanics’  Institution,  to  which  he 
presented  during  the  last  year  three  hun- 
dred volumes.  His  own  library  was  formed 
■with  taste  and  erpense,  and  he  w'as  a libe- 
ral piatron  of  the  tine  arts, 

Mr.  Shipperdson, having  died  a bachelor, 
has  bequeathed  his  estates,  subject  to  cer- 
tain annuities  to  otler  reiatives,  to  his 
nephew  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Hopper,  who  will 
take  the  name  of  Siupjwrdson. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  were  in- 


terred on  the  3d  Jan.  by  those  of  his 
ancestors  at  Piddiiighall  Garth. 


Charles  Barclay,  Esa. 

Of  whom  a memoir  appeared  in  our  Maga- 
zine for  last  month,  w\s  the  head  of  the 
world-known  firm  of  Barclay,  Perkins, 
and  Co.  whose  porter  and  stout  is  appre- 
ciated “ from  the  frozen  regions  of  Russia 
to  the  burning  sands  of  Bengal  and 
Sumatra.  It  refreshes  the  brave  soldjers 
who  are  fighting  the  battles  of  tlieir  couu- 
try  in  the  Crimea,  and  animates  with  new 
ardour  and  activity  the  colonists  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  Australia.”  (Coucanen’s  St, 
Saviour’s — slightly  altered.) 

This  immense  establislirnent  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr  Edmund  Halsey  in  1690.  It 
was  then  but  a small  concern,  yet  in  1710 
Mr.  Halsey  w'as  of  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  be  returned  to  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Southwark,  but  he  was  declared 
not  duly  elected.  At  the  election  in  1722 
he  was  duly  elected,  and  again  in  1727-8, 
soon  after  which  he  died,  having  been 
knighted  as  Sir  Edmond  Halsey  of  DeaJ- 
man’s-place,  tlie  former  name  of  the 
locality  of  tee  brewery,  now  called  Park- 
street, 

His  nephew,  ^Mr.  Ralph  Thrale,  en- 
larged the  brewery  considerably ; and  he 
also  represented  Southwark  for  a short 
period,  viz.  from  1741  to  1743.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  brewery  by  his  son 
Henry  Thrale,  who  is  immortalised  as  the 
friend  of  Samuel  Johnson.  Henry  Thrale 
was  also  member  for  the  borough,  from 
1765  till  his  death  in  1780.  He  likewise 
greatly  e.vtended  the  brcvvery;  wiiich  after 
his  death,  in  the  year  1781,  was  sold  to 
rjessrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins  for  135,0007. 

Robert  Barclay,  father  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Barclay,  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
purchasers  of  this  splendid  concern,  and 
thereby  realised  the  saying  attributed  to 
Johnson,  when,  as  one  of  Tlirale’s  execu- 
tors, he  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  value 
of  the  property,  he  said,  “ Sir,  we  are 
not  selling  mere  vats  and  boilers,  but  the 
potentiality  of  becoming  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.” 

IMr.  Perkins,  his  partner,  had  been 
manager  of  the  brewery  for  ]Mr.  Thrale, 
at  a salary  of  5007.  per  annum, 

Mr.  R.  Barclay  “ ivas  a descendant  of 
Sir  Robert  Barclay  of  Ury,  the  celebrated 
Apologist  of  the  Quakers,  and  was  re- 
markable for  maintaining  the  principles  of 
his  venerable  progenitor  with  as  much  of 
the  elegance  of  modern  manners  as  is  con- 
sistent with  primitive  simplicity.”  (Bos- 
weli's  Johnson,  vol.  viii.  p.  9b*,  note.)  He 
died  at  his  seat,  Bury  Hill,  near  Doiking, 
iu  It.  10,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

In  1815  Mr.  Charles  Barclay  was 
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elected  as  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  on  the  resignation 
of  Henry  Thornton,  esq.  after  a poll  of  six 
days’  duration,  the  numbers  polled  being — 

Barclay 1G61 

VVm.  Jones  Burdett,  esq.  424 
His  colleague  was  another  brewer, 
Charles  Calvert,  esq. 

At  the  general  election,  in  1818,  Mr. 
Barclay  was  opposed  by  Sir  Robt.  Thos. 
Wilson,  when  Mr.  Barclay,  finding  him- 
self in  a minority,  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test. The  numbers  of  electors  polled  for 
each  candidate  on  this  occasion  were— - 

Calvert 1954 

Wilson 1408 

Barclay 1102 

On  this  occasion  a beautiful  copy  of 
the  W^arwick  vase,  in  silver,  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Barclay,  by  those  of  the  electors 
who  had  supported  him.  The  vase  bears 
the  following  inscription,  which  is  but  a 
just  tribute  to  his  character  : — 

“ Presented  to  Charles  Barclay,  esq.  by 
a numerous  and  respectable  body  of  elec- 
tors of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  as  a 
proof  of  their  admiration  of  the  upright 
and  dignified  conduct  which  he  pursued 
whilst  he  represented  them  in  Parliament. 

“ Free  from  party  motives,  acting  only 
from  the  dictates  of  his  mind  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  as  a mark 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  held 
his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  his  public 
character. 

“ June  4,  1819.” 

In  politics,  Mr.  Barclay  was  a strong 
and  consistent  Conservative.  He  pos- 
sessed a liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  and 
a benevolent  ilisposition. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  a contributor  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Cady  Chapel  at  St. 
Saviour’s;  and  in  1842,  when  the  nave 
was  rebuilt,  he  and  his  ])artners  had  tlie 
organ  repaired  atul  a new  case  made  for  it, 
at  an  expense  of  750/. 

He  was  an  active  and  intelligent  magis- 
trate for  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a 
generous  promoter  of  education.  He  was 
one  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Saviour’s 
Grammar  School,  and  also  of  St.  Olave’s 
Grammar  Scliool,  in  Southwark  ; Presi- 
dent of  Guy's  Hospital,  a Governor  of  .St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  a Vice-President 
of  the  Surrey  Dispensary. 

His  death  was  occasioned  by  a fall  from 
his  horse  while  out  riding,  about  a fort- 
night previous  to  his  decease;  in  conse- 
quence of  nu'i'ting  the  hounds,  he  lost  the 
command  (4'  his  horse,  and  fell  to  the 


ground,  sustaining  so  much  injury  as  to 
result  in  liis  death. 


Baiion  Anselm  Rothschild. 

Lately.  At  Frankfort,  the  Baron  An- 
selm von  Rothschild. 

The  Baron  Anselm  is  the  third  of  the 
brothers  Rothschild  who  has  departed  this 
life  in  1855,  the  chef  of  the  house  in 
Naples,  Carl,  and  the  chef'm  the  house  in 
Vienna,  Solomon,  having  previously  died 
during  the  year.  Of  the  five  brothers  there 
remains  now  only  James,  the  chef  of  the 
house  in  Paris.  Baron  Anselm  was  looked 
on  as  the  founder  of  the  great  financial 
Rothschild  power,  and,  though  possessed 
of  less  cultivation  and  education  than  his 
brothers,  was  a decided  genius  in  money 
matters.  He  died  childless,  and  has  left 
a fortune  valued  at  from  40,000,000  to 
50,000,000  florins.  A sum  of  1,200,000 
florins  is  destined  to  continue  the  alms 
which  the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of 
distributing  every  week,  as  well  as  for  the 
distribution  of  wood  to  the  poor  in  winter. 
The  fund  for  giving  a dower  to  Jewish 
maidens  receives  .50,000  florins  ; the  fund 
for  the  sick  as  well  as  the  Jewish  hospital, 

10.000  florins  each.  The  Jewish  school, 

50.000  florins.  Sums  of  3,000  florins  are 
bestowed  on  several  Christian  establish- 
ments. The  clerks  wdio  have  been  more 
than  20  years  in  the  firm  receive  2,000 
florins,  the  others  1,000  ; the  juniors  from 
300  to  500  florins  ; and  many  legacies  are 
left  to  servants. 

Samuel  Rogers,  Esa. 

Dec.  18.  In  St.  James’s-place,  in  his 
93d  year,  Samuel  Rogers,  esq.  F.R.S.  and 
F.S.A.  the  patriarch  of  English  poets, 
wits,  and  patrons  of  art. 

Few  lives  so  long  protracted  as  his  have 
atforded  less  incident, — few  may  yield  so 
much  anecdote  to  a future  biographer  of 
the  “ Poets  of  England.”  It  was  a life  of 
easy  fortunes  sj)ent  among  memorable 
people, — a life  of  taste  acquired  in  foreign 
travel,  before  foreign  travel  had  ceased  to 
be  a luxury, — -a  life  of  poetical  creations — 
few,  far  betvveen,  and  finished  so  highly, 
that  the  best  thoughts  and  lines  in  them 
will  not  readily  perish  from  among  the 
” pleasures  of  memory.” 

Mr.  Rogers  was  born  on  the  30th  July 
1763,  at  Stoke  Newington  in  Middlesex — 
in  a house  the  first  that  presents  itself  on 
Newington  Green,  on  the  west  side,  pro- 
ceeding from  Ball’s  Pond.  His  father  Mr. 
Thomas  Rogers,  who  died  June  I,  1793, 
was  a banker  in  London  f he  stood  an 


* The  firm,  then  called  Welch  and  Company,  carried  on  business  at  No.  3,  Free- 
man’s Court,  Cornhill.  Afterwards,  they  bore  the  style  of  Rogers,  Towgood,  Olding,  and 
Co.  and  removed  to  their  present  locality,  No.  29,  Clement’s-lane,  Lombard-street,  long 
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obstinate  election  contest  for  Coventry 
in  1780,  and  wis  a man  of  eminence 
amoof  the  Protestant  Dissenters  who 
abounded  in  the  district  of  Newington- 
green,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr,  Watts,  whose  liymns  gave  the 
boy  Samuel  his  first  predilection  for 
poetry.  His  education  was  begun  at 
the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Pickbourne, 
of  Newington-green,  where  he  contracted 
one  or  two  friendships  which  lasted 
almost  as  long  as  his  own  life.  When 
a young  man  he  began  to  study  the 
world  of  art  and  manners  in  foreign 
travel.  We  have,  within  the  last  dozen 
years,  heard  him  describe  how  he  had 
seen  Marie- Antoinette  dance,  and  illus- 
trate the  same  by  himself  walking  a 
minuet.  There  is,  also,  an  anecdote  of 
his  having  left  an  early  poem  at  Dr.  John- 
son’s door  only  a day  or  two  before  the 
doctor’s  death.  But  that  event  happened 
In  1784,  and  the  date  of  Rogers’s  first  pub- 
lication, An  Ode  to  Superstition,  and 
other  Poems/’ was  1786.*  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  he  was  then  fresh  from  the 
perusal  of  Gray,  and  tlrat  “The  Bard” 
and  “ An  Ode  to  Adversity”  were  then, 
as  they  were  through  life,  favourite  com- 
positions with  the  youthful  p)oet. 

In  the  year  179-  appeared  ” The  Plea- 
sures of  Memory/’— -a  poem  in  two  parts, 
written  in  our  English  heroics,  witli  rhyme, 
and  with  great  elegance  of  language  and 
great  correctness  of  thought. 

A notice  or  two  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
time  will  show'  that  the  writer,  besides  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  public,  had  time 
and  inclination  to  wait  on  those  whom 
Fame  had  already  marked.  In  1795,  an 
epilogue  which  he  wrote  for  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  was  spoken  by  her  at  her  benefit.  In 
1798  we  find  Madame  d’Arblay  writing 
to  her  sister  Mrs.  Phillips, — • 


“ I learned  * * that  Mr.  Rogers,  author 
of  ‘ The  Pleasures  of  Memory,’  that  most 
sweet  poem,  had  ridden  round  the  lanes 
about  our  domain  to  view  it,  and  stood-— 
or  made  his  horse  stand— at  our  gate  a 
considerable  time,  to  examine  our  Camilla 
Cottage,— -a  name,  I am  sorry  to  find 
Charles,  or  some  one,  had  spread  to  him  ; 
and  he  honoured  all  with  his  good  word.” 

This  humour  for  pilgrimage,  however 
warped  or  influenced,  lived  in  Mr.  Rogers 
to  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  mind 
(under  conditions)  was  to  the  last  open  to 
admire  and  appreciate,  and  this,  perhaps, 
was  one  main  secret  of  his  poetical  suc- 
cess. 

The  ” Pleasures  of  Memory”  was  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  Mr.  Fox—an 
introduction  that  coloured  the  whole  career 
of  the  poet.  No  one  could  be  ten  minutes 
in  Mr.  Rogers’  company  without  hearing 
some  friendly  reference  to  the  name  of 
Fox.  He  really  loved  him  on  this  side 
idolatry,  and  Mr.  Fox  is  known  to  have 
evinced  a sincere  regard  for  the  poet.  Mr. 
Fox  brougiit  him  from  Ball’s-pond  and 
I-Iigl  ibury  to  the  Court  end  of  the  town— 
to  Conduit-street  and  St.  James’s-place. 
When  Mr.  Rogers  moved  to  what  is  now 
his  far-famed  house  in  St.  James’s-place, 
Mr.  Fox  was  the  leading  guest  at  the 
house-warming  dinner;  and  wdien  (1806) 
Mr.  Fox  was  buried  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  poet  of  “ Memory”  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  grief  in  some  of  the  best 
turned  and  most  tender  of  his  verses. 

His  third  publicadou— and  his  master- 
piece, tis  many  consi.-cr  it“Was  (1798)  his 
“ Epistle  to  a Friend,”  of  which  the  design 
is  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  True  Taste, 
and  to  show  how  little  she  requires  to 
secure,  not  only  tiie  comforts,  but  even 
the  elegances  of  life.  True  Taste,  he 
very  properly  observes,  is  an  excellent 


known  as  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Langston,  Polbil!,  Towgood,  and  Amory.  Mr. 
John  Towgood  married  in  1792  Alartlia,  eldest  sister  of  the  poet,  and  was  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  firm  at  Freeman’s  Court.  The  present  firm  is  Rogers,  Old.ing,  and  Co. 
and  among  the  partners  is  one  of  the  poet’s  nephews,  son  of  his  second  sister  IMrs,  Sharpe. 

* ‘‘  Two  very  different  men  appeared  as  poets  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1786—tlie  Ayrsliire  Ploughman  and  the  Lombard  Street  Banker.  Burns  published  his 
octavo  volume  of  Pcerns,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  by  subscription  among  the 
weavers  of  Kilmarnock,  while  Rogers  took  his  poems  to  Cadeil  in  tiie  Strand,  and  left 
a cheque  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  publication.  Tins  was  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  and 
Burns  has  been  dead  sixty  years.  When  Rogers  made  his  appearance  as  a poet,  Lord 
Byron  was  unborn,— and  Byron  has  been  dead  thirty-one  years  ! When  l^ercy  Bysshe 
Shelley  was  born,  Rogers  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,— and  Shelley  has  been  dead  nearly 
thirty-four  years.  When  Keats  was  born,  the  Pleasures  of  IMemory  was  looked  upon 
as  a standard  poem— and  Keats  has  been  dead  thirty-five  year-'.  When  this  century 
commenced,  the  man  who  died  but  yesterday,  and  in  the  latter  half  too  of  the  century, 
had  already  numbered  as  many  years  as  Burns  and  Byron  ha-l  numbered  when  they 
died.  Mr.  Rogers  was  born  before  the  following  English-  poets— Scott,  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Moore,  Campbell,  Bloomfield,  Cunningham,  Hogg, 
James  Montgomery,  Keats,  Kirk  Wldte,  Lamb,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Felicia  Hemans, 
and  he  has  outlived  them  all.”— London,  News. 
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economist.  She  coiitines  her  choice  to 
few  objects,  anJ  delights  in  producing 
great  effects  by  small  means  ; while  False 
Taste  is  for  ever  =ighingafter  the  new  and 
the  rare  ; and  reminds  us  in  her  wmrks  of 
the  scholar  of  Apelles,  who,  not  being 
able  to  paint  his  Helen  beautiful,  deter- 
mined to  make  her  fine.  The  Villa  of  this 
Epistle  on  True  Taste  differs,  of  course, 
in  every  essential  from  Tiraon’s  Villa  of 
Pope’s  Epistle  on  False  Taste.  IMr. 
Rogers’  villa,  to  which  he  invites  his 
friend  in  this  epistle,  is  a sort  of  St. 
Ann’s  Hill,'’  charmingly  situated  in  Eng- 
lish scenery,  wliich  its  few  apartments, 
and  those  furnished  with  casts  from  the 
antique,  and  engravings  from  the  Italian 
masters.  The  dining-room  is  then  de- 
scribed ; then  the  library  ; then  the  cold 
bath.  A winter  walk  and  a summer  walk 
succeed.  The  invitation  is  renewed,  and 
the  poem  concludes  with  sentiments  suit- 
able to  the  occasion.  The  verse  is  that 
of  Dryden  and  Pope  ; but  the  execution 
is  more  in  the  manner  of  Goldsmith  and 
Parnell. 

Before  Mr.  Rogers  made  his  fourth  pub- 
lic appearance  as  a poet  he  had  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Byron.  They  met 
through  the  instrumentality  of  IMoore. 
They  were  prepared  for  friendship.  In 
his  satire  of  1809,  Byron  had  described 
the  “ Pleasures  of  Memory,”  the  “ Plea- 
sures of  Hope,”  and  the  “ Essay  on  Man,” 
as  ” the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in 
our  language.”  The  poet  himself  he  called 
“ melodious  Rogers.”  Their  meeting  was 
at  a reconciliation-dinner  with  IMoore  at 
the  table  of  Mr.  Rogers.  This  was  in 
Nov.  1311,  and  only  four  persons  were 
present;  Mr.  Rogers,  the  host;  Lord 
Byron,  Tom  Moore,  and  Turn  Campbell. 
This  was  Byron’s  tirsc  introduction  to 
these  poets,  whose  names  will  honourably 
survive  with  his  own. 

It  was  known  about  this  time  (1812)  in 
poetic  and  political  circles  that  the  poet 
of  the  ” Pleasures  of  Memory'’  had  a new 
jioem  nearly  ready  f.r  publication.  Great 
things  were  promised.  It  was  a fragment 
it  was  true,  but  it  was  a Torso.  Then  the 
name  transpired.  The  subject  was  the 
voyage  of  Columbus — a noble  theme  and 
nobly  treated,  so  his  admirers  ailirmed. 
Evjiectation  was  at  its  height.  Since  his 
la.st  appearajice,  the  public  had  become 
familiar  with  Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Campbell,  and  still  more  recently  with 
Byron.  Rogers  was  now  about  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  his  former  efforts.  He  was 
not  one  who  became  a poet  by  necessity. 
He  had  no  occasion  to  write  for  money. 
His  time  was  his  own — his  subject  was  his 
own  choosing.  Too  much  was  perhaps 
expect'’d,  and  disappointment  was  ex- 
11 
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pressed  when  it  was  found  that  the  much- 
talked-about  ” Columbus”  was  “ suffered 
to  glide  into  public  notice  without  any  of 
the  usual  forms  of  introduction.”  It  was 
printed  at  the  end  of  a new  edition  of  his 
poems,  iu  duodecimo,  to  which  the  grace- 
ful pencil  of  Stothard  and  the  spirited 
graver  of  Clennell  were  both  called  in  to 
contribute.  ” Columbus”  neither  engaged 
the  public  nor  pleased  the  critics.  The 
Quarterly  Review,  then  the  terror  of  all 
Whig  writers,  was  hard  upon  the  poet. 
The  critic  was  the  late  Lord  Dudley,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  not  wanting 
either  in  nicety  of  discernment  or  in  lite- 
rary skill.  Rogers,  always  sensitive  to 
adverse  criticism,  was  greatly  annoyed. 

His  feelings  were  soothed  by  Byron,  in 
1813,  inscribing  to  him  his  tale  of  The 
Giaour,  “as  a slight  but  most  sincere 
token  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  respect 
for  his  character,  and  gratitude  for  his 
friendship.”  In  1817,  Moore  dedicated 
to  him  his  poem  of  Lallah  Rookh. 

In  August  1814  appeared  from  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Murray  a thin  duodecimo  volume, 
entitled  “ Lara,  a Tale  : Jacqueline,  a 
Talc;”  the  former  by  Byron,  the  latter 
by  Rogers.  They  were  soon  separated,  at 
the  desire  of  Murray,  the  publisher. 

When  in  1814  the  Continent  was  free 
once  more  to  Englishmen,  Mr.  Rogers 
went  abroad,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
that  noble  collection  of  works  of  art  which 
Napoleon  had  assembled  in  Paris.  Few 
connoisseurs  were  better  fitteil  to  relish 
what  they  saw  than  Rogers.  He  was  one 
of  our  very  few  poets  who  have  under- 
stood painting  and  sculpture.  Gray  un- 
derstood them ; so  did  Thomson  ; and 
both  had  choice  collections  of  prints  from 
the  old  masters.  On  this  occasion  he  saw 
Paestum  for  the  first  time,  and  then  (March 
4,  1815)  wrote  those  not  inappropriate 
lines  which  he  afterwards  introduced  into 
his  poem  of  “ Italy.” 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  soon  after  enabled 
him  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  continen- 
tal life,  continental  scenery,  and  conti- 
nental art.  Me  carried  with  him  a manu- 
script poem,  “ Human  Life,”  in  his  fa- 
vourite form  of  verse,  that  of  the  Plea- 
sures of  Memory,  and  gave  his  whole 
leisure  to  blotting  and  refining.  This  he 
published  on  his  return  in  1819,  in  quarto, 
with  Murray;  but  it  neither  roused  the 
critics,  nor  extended  its  writer’s  reputa- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  human  life 
which  it  exhibits  is  restricted  to  a very 
narrow  and  polished  circle.  He  does 
not  deal  with  human  life  as  Pope  deals 
with  man. 

His  next  publication,  and  it  was  his  last, 
was  his  descriptive  poem  of  ” Italy,”  of 
which  he  had  given  foretaste  in  his  lioes 
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on  “ Paestum.”  It  was,  it  is  believed, 
first  privately  printed,  tlien  published  by 
Murray,  afterwards  taken  to  Cadell,  and 
finally,  on  Cadell’s  death,  to  Moxon.  The 
third  edition  of  the  first  part  was  pub- 
lished by  r\Iurray  in  1823.  It  was  read, 
heard,  and  dismissed  with  civility,  but  was 
not  remunerative. 

Of  the  additions  which  he  made  to 
this  poem  from  first  to  last,  that  which 
will  be  found  to  interest  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  readers  is  his  meeting  at  Bologna, 
by  appointment,  with  Lord  Byron.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  They  visited 
the  Florence  Gallery  together,  and  then 
parted  for  the  last  time. 

Though  Rogers’s  poetic  labours  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  more  than  thirty  years 
before  his  death  by  the  publication  of  his 
“ Italy,”  he  did  not  entirely  desert  the 
Muse,  but  tried  his  strength  once  more  in 
some  short  and  graceful  copies  of  verses 
addressed  to  Lord  Grenville  and  to  Earl 
Grey.  His  latest  effusion  is  dated  in  1834; 
and  beyond  an  epithet,  or  the  correction  of 
half  a line,  his  poetic  parturitions  did  not 
after  this  extend.  He  dedicated  the  re- 
mainder of  his  literary  life  to  the  publica- 
tion of  those  two  beautifully-illustrated 
volumes,  his  “ Italy,"’  and  his  “ Poems.” 
No  one  knew  better  than  Rogers  how  to 
sustain  a reputation,  and  no  one  was  more 
desirous  than  he  of  leaving  a poetic 
memory  behind  him.  What  wealth  could 
accomplish — he  is  said  to  have  spent  ten 
thousand  pounds  on  two  octavo  volumes 
— w'ealth  has  accomplished,  and  what  a 
•refined  taste  could  effect  in  directing 
w'ealth,  refined  taste  has  effected  most  e.x- 
quisitely  in  these  volumes.  The  graceful 
Stothard  is  nowhere  seen  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, and  the  poetic  Turner  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  equally  poetic  on  so  small  a 
scale. 

Setting  accessories  aside  for  the  moment, 
a word  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  place 
of  Mr,  Rogers  among  modern  English 
poets.  His  poetry  is  refined  rather  than 
brilliant.  He  produced  very  sparingly,™ 
he  polished  every  line  with  a ta-tidiousness 
fatal  to  vigour, — and  seemed  so  little  equal 
to  the  labour  and  fatigue  attending  on  a 
sustained  flight,  that  two  of  his  poems,  on 
most  ambitious  subjects,  “ The  Voyage  of 
Columbus  ” and  “ Italy,”  were  given  forth 
to  the  world  in  the  form  of  fragments. 
His  “ Pleasures  of  Memory  ” stands  mid- 
way betwixt  Goldsmith  and  Campbell, 
though  not  on  the  level  of  either.  Mea- 
sured against  that  beautiful  poem  of  the 
affection.s,Cowper’s“  Line.son  his  Mother’s 
Picture,”  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Rogers 
are  faint.  The  heart  in  them  beats  lan- 
guidly, though  the  music  is  “tender  and 
gravely  sweet.”  The  symmetry  of  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


versification,  nevertheless,  has  installed 
several  passages  among  our  stock  quota- 
tions. There  are  lines  and  cadences  in 
“Jacqueline,”  slight  as  is  the  structure 
of  the  story,  that  take  possession  of  the 
heart  through  the  ear,  and  which,  by  all 
who  are  not  exclusively  given  over  to  the 
modern  style  of  mystical  meaning  and 
rugged  versification,  will  not  willingly  be 
let  go.  Betwixt  the  indulgent  fondness  of 
those  to  whom  these  things  are  already 
“ pleasures  of  memory,”  and  the  recusant 
spirit  of  a younger  school,  too  apt  to 
attest  its  vigour  and  audacity  by  under- 
valuing those  who  have  preceded  it,  we 
may  stand  ill  for  a fair  judgment  of  these 
poems.  But  they  will  remain,  we  think, 
for  future  critics  to  test  and  try,  and 
future  lovers  of  verse  to  love,  in  the  silver, 
if  not  in  the  “ golden  ” book  of  English 
poetry.  Again,  in  the  “ Italy  ” of  Rogers 
we  have  not  the  Italy  of  those  passions, 

“ sudden  and  lasting,”  which  Byron  sung — 
nor  the  Italy  of  violent  words  and  pain- 
fully inconclusive  deeds,  which  has  been 
so  sad  a sightto  more  modern  pilgrims — but 
the  Italy  of  “ ruins  and  tiie  vine.”  The 
gentler  appearances  of  its  “ fatal  beauty  ” 
have  rarely  been  more  gracefully  sang 
than  by  Rogers  ; and  though  his  pictures 
may  be  undervalued  as  too  smooth  and 
feeble  on  a first  reading,  there  are  not  a 
few  who  after  passing  the  Alps  have  been 
surprised,  like  ourselves,  to  find  how  their 
truth  of  traits  and  tones,  the  quiet  musical 
harmony  of  some  single  line,  or  the  senti- 
ment of  the  entire  fragment,  summons 
them  up  again,  as  familiar  melodies  re- 
called by  the  sights  of  the  way. 

Rogers  must  be  couimemorated  as  one 
who,  for  more  tlian  half-a-century  past, 
has  figured  in  the  foremost  x'ank  of  London 
literary  society.  It  maybe  doubted  whether 
any  poet,  even  in  tlie  Augustan  age  of 
clubs  and  chocolate  houses,  ever  lived  so 
much  in  the  eye  of  the  world  of  men  and 
women  as  the  Banker-Bard  of  St.  James’s 
Place.  He  had  pitched  his  tent  there 
more  than  half  a century  ago.  Ere  that 
period,  too,  he  had  pronounced  himself  as 
a liberal,  and  the  associate  of  liberals,  in  a 
manner  which  socially  cost  him  dear  : as 
we  are  reminded  by  a curious  entry  in 
Dr.  Burney’s  Memoirs — 

“ May  1st,  1804. — I was  at  the  Club,  at 
which  Rogers,  put  up  by  Courtney  and 
seconded  by  me,  was  balloted  for,  and 
blackballed  ; I believe  on  account  of  his 
jtolitics.  There  can,  indeed,  be  nothing 
else  against  him.  He  is  a good  poet — has 
a refined  taste  in  all  the  arts — has  a select 
library  of  authors  in  most  languages— -has 
very  fine  pictures — very  fine  drawings — 
and  the  finest  collection  I ever  saw  of  the 
best  Etruscan  vases — and,  moreover,  he 
2 C 
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gives  the  best  dianers,  to  the  best  com- 
pany of  men  of  talents  and  genius,  of  any 
man  I know,  and  with  the  best  wines, 
liqueurs,  &c.  He  is  not  fond  of  talking 
politics,  for  he  is  no  Jacobhi-enrage  — 
though  I believe  him  to  be  a principled 
Republican,  and  therefore  in  high  favour 
with  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents.  But  he 
is  never  obtrusive  ; and  neither  shuns  nor 
dislikes  a man  for  being  of  a different  po- 
litical creed  to  himself ; and,  in  fact,  he  is 
much  esteemed  by  many  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  and  about  the 
Court.  His  books  of  prints  of  the  great- 
est engravers,  from  the  greatest  masters, 
in  history,  architecture,  and  antiquities 
are  of  the  tirst  class.  His  house  in  St. 
James’s  Place,  looking  into  the  Green  Park, 
is  deliciously  situated,  and  furnished  with 
great  taste.  He  seemed  very  desirous  of 
being  elected  a member  of  the  club.”  * * 
This  ostracism,  however,  was  soon  an- 
nulled. 

The  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  would  be  little  more  than  a series 
of  visits  between  Bowood  and  Holland 
House — of  breakfasts  given  at  his  own 
table  to  every  person  in  England  or  Ame- 
rica'^ in  any  way  eminent,  and  of  dinners 
at  his  own  house  to  men  like  Moore,  Syd- 
ney Smith,  Luttrell,  Maltby,  and  others 
whom  he  had  known  for  many  years  f — 
varied  by  attendances  at  auctions  of  pic- 
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tures,  at  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  periodical  visits  to 
Broadstairs  and  Brighton.  His  hand  was 
in  his  purse  immediately  in  aid  of  any  case 
of  literary  or  artistic  distress.  A sub- 
scription list  for  a monument  to  an  author, 
or  an  artist,  or  an  actor,  was  sure  to  in- 
clude iiis  name — not  for  an  ostentatious 
amount,  but  for  a sum  commensurate  with 
his  means  and  position.  When  Moore 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  Bermuda  difficul- 
ties the  ever-ready  Rogers  was  there  to 
relieve  them.  When  JSheridau  was  de- 
serted on  his  death-bed  by  those  who  had 
courted  him  when  he  had  strength  to  be 
of  use  to  them,  Rogers  was  there  to  arrest 
an  execution  and  give  him  the  last  money 
he  was  ever  to  receive.  When  Campbell 
sought  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  a 
share  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  he 
went  at  once  to  Rogers  and  obtained  the 
loan  of  the  live  hundred  pounds  he  re- 
quired for  the  purchase , and  when  Moxon, 
then  young  and  unknown,  wished  to  start 
for  himself  as  a bookseller,  Rogers,  who 
knew  nothing  more  of  him  than  by  a poem 
he  had  dedicated  to  iiim,  offered  the  money 
that  was  necessary;  and  Moxon  started  as 
a publisher  under  the  patronage  of  Rogers, 
as,  a(;entm  y before,  Dudsley  had  started  as 
a publisher  under  the  patronage  of  Pope. 

[u  his  relations  with  artists  and  men  of 
letters,  however,  his  tastes  were  somewhat 


* At  the  ” Booksellers’  Festival,”  held  in  New  York,  30th  of  March,  1837,  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  being  called  upon  for  a toast,  observed  that  he  meant  to  propose 
the  health  of  an  individual  v,  iiom  he  was  sure  all  present  would  delight  to  honour — of 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet.  Mr.  Irving  observed  that,  in  a long  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Rogers,  he  iiad  ever  found  him  an  enlightened  and  liberal  friend  of  America  and 
Americans.  Possessing  great  iiitlueuce  in  the  world  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  in 
Great  Britain,  from  his  acknowledged  soundness  of  judgment  and  refinement  of  taste, 
he  had  ( fteii  exerted  it  in  the  kindest  and  most  gracious  manner,  in  fostering,  encou- 
raging, and  bringing  into  notice  the  talents  of  youthful  American  artists.  He  had  also 
manifested  on  all  occasions  the  wannest  sympathy  in  the  success  of  Amei'ican  writers, 
and  the  prujnptest  disposition  to  acknowledge  and  point  out  their  merits.  I am  led  to 
these  remarks  (added  -Mr,  Irving)  by  a letter  received  yesterday  from  Mr,  Rogers, 
ackcowledging  the  receipt  of  a volume  of  Halleck’s  Poems,  which  1 had  sent  him,  and 
ex[)re5sing  his  opiiiioa  of  their  merits.  Air.  Irving  here  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  letter; — “With  Mr,  Hallock’s  poems  I was  already  acquainted — particularly 
with  the  two  first  in  the  volume  ; and  I cannot  say  how  much  I admired  them  always. 
They  are  better  than  anything  we  can  do  just  now  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I hope 
he  will  not  be  idle,  but  continue  long  to  delight  us.  When  he  comes  here  again,  he 
must  not  content  himself  with  looking  on  tlie  outside  of  my  house,  as  I am  told  he  did 
once,  but  knock  and  ring,  and  ask  for  me  as  for  an  old  acquaintance.  I should  say, 
indeed,  if  I am  here  to  be  found — for  if  he  or  you,  my  dear  friends,  delay  your  coming 
much  longer  1 shall  have  no  liope  of  seeing  either  of  you  on  this  side  the  grave.”  Mr. 
Irving  concluded  by  giving  as  a toast,  ‘‘Samuel  Rogers — the  friend  of  American 
genius.” — The  couq»any  all  rose  and  druuk  the  health  standing  with  the  greatest 
enthusia.-m. — iVeiv  York  Paper. 

f “ We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Rev.  .\Ie.\ander  Dvee  is  about  to  give  us  a volume 
of  gatherings  from  the  breakfast-cloth  and  dinner-table  at  St,  James’s-place.  -Mr. 
Dyce  was  a'liever-failing  guest  at  the  Tuesday  breakfasts,  and  had  to  endure,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  incessant  repetitions  of  the  same  stories  from  his  host.  He  will  not, 
however,  tell  the  same  story  twice  in  print ; and  his  wallet  of  'queer  and  pithy  stories 
is  well-stored.” — Illustrated  London  News. 
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influenced  by  his  sympathies.  He  was  one 
of  thefirst  English  connoisseurs  who  appre- 
ciated the  serene  and  delicate  sanctities  of 
Fra  Deato.  He  attached  himself  earnestly 
to  the  genius  of  Stothard,  at  a time  when  a 
more  potent  and  more  technically  accom- 
plished arbiter  of  taste — Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, was  unable  to  relish  the  works  of 
the  painter  of  “ The  Canterbury  Pilgrim- 
age.” But,  as  years  wore  on,  his  fas- 
tidiousness became  somewhat  wayward, 
and  his  predilections  balanced  by  anti- 
pathies for  which  no  reason  could  be 
given.  His  affection  for  music  was 
greater  than  his  knowledge  of  it.  This 
amounted  to  a gentle  dilleftantiam,  re- 
calling that  of  Gray,  writing  canzonets  to 
an  air  by  Geminiani,  to  be  sung  by  Miss 
Speed  ; and  stopping  short  of  tlie  bold- 
ness, romance,  and  discovery  which  has 
marked  the  art  since  Beethoven  was  in 
his  prime.  But  till  an  accident  confined 
him  to  his  chair,  Mr.  Rogers  continued  to 
be  an  attendant  at  the  Opera,  the  Ancient 
Concerts,  and,  when  these  died  out,  at 
the  Exeter  Hall  Oratorios.  Till  a very 
late  period,  he  might  be  seen  at  mid- 
night feebly  hurrying  home  from  these  on 
foot,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  thinly 
dressed,  and  as  resentful  of  the  slightest 
off’er  of  attendance  as  was  “ the  Duke” 
when  he  was  scarcely  able  to  mount  his 
horse.  The  passion  for  pleasure  did  not 
forsake  him  till  a very  late  period.  Only 
a few  years  since  a street  accident,  caused 
by  this  imprudent  manner  of  wandering 
home  alone  (when  he  was  run  over  by  a 
carriage),  sentenced  him  to  a chair  for  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

A trait  has  still  to  be  noted,  without 
which  no  sketch  of  Rogers,  as  a man  of 
society,  could  be  complete.  Never  was 
host  less  exclusive  in  forming  his  circle  ; 
and  countless  are  the  acts  of  substantial 
kindness  which  unknown  and  unfriended 
persons  have  occasion  to  associate  witli 
the  memory  of  that  breakfast-table  in  that 
shaded  dining-room,  pleasantly  described 
by  Sydney  Smith,  as  “ a place  of  darkness 
where  there  shall  be  gnashing  of  teeth.” 
Rogers  took  a tender  and  indulgent  notice 
of  children,  rather  singular  in  a wit  and  a 
bachelor.  But,  whether  as  balancing  ac- 
counts against  the  myriad  courtesies  which 
he  did,  or  whether  as  involuntarily  vent- 
ing humours  which  could  not  be  concealed, 
the  author  of  “ The  Pleasures  of  Memory” 
was  also  known  and  noted  for  the  indril- 
genceof  asarcastic  spirit,  sometimespassing 
the  bounds  of  what  is  gracious  in  wit  and 
permissible  in  reply.  He  would  conceive 
an  antipathy  to  look  or  gesture  in  an  inof- 
fensive person,  and  pursue  the  party  with 
an  active  dislike,  which  was  curious  in  pro- 
portion as  it  was  unreasonable.  He  was 


aware  of  his  own  propensity,  owned  it 
without  misgiving,  and  accounted  for  it 
in  a manner  as  ingenious  as  it  was  original. 
” When  I was  young,”  he  has  been  heard 
to  say,  “ I found  that  no  one  would  listen 
to  tuy  civil  speeches,  because  I had  a very 
small  voice  : so  I began  to  say  ill-natured 
things,  and  then  people  began  to  attend 
to  me  ! ” The  habit  grew  with  time,  in- 
dulgence, and  the  considerate  politeness 
of  a younger  generation,  to  an  occasional 
excess  of  irritable  severity,  of  which  pos- 
sibly the  wit  of  St.  James’s  Place  was 
unaware  ; but  in  sketching  the  figure  of 
Rogers  as  a man  long  conversant  with 
London  society,  the  keenness  of  his  tongue 
could  no  more  he  omitted  or  concealed 
than  the  extraordinary  pallor  of  his  com- 
plexion could  be  overlooked  by  the  painter 
who  professed  to  off’er  a record  of  his  ex- 
pressive but  peculiar  head.  This,  by  the 
way,  has  been  done  with  striking  exact- 
ness, and  of  the  size  of  life,  by  Mr.  S. 
Laurence.  In  the  prime  of  life  his  portrait 
was  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
from  which  there  are  several  engravings. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Rogers  took  place 
at  Hornsey  on  the  27th  Dec.  His  body 
was  deposited  in  a vault  in  the  churchyard 
where  rest  the  remains  of  his  brother  Mr. 
Henry  Rogers,  who  died  about  1833,  and 
of  his  sister  Sarah,  who  died  Jan.  23, 18.55. 
The  niece  who  clojsed  the  eyes  of  the  poet 
is  the  daughter  of  his  elder  brother  Daniel; 
on  whose  death,  IMarch  2,  1829,  C.  Lamb 
addressed  to  Mr.  Rogers  some  beautiful 
lines,  which  are  printed  in  Lamb  s Works. 

(For  the  contents  of  this  ■Memoir  we  are 
indebted  partly  to  The  Atheueum,  but 
principally  to  The  Illustrated  London 
News.) 


Mr.  Srrjeant  Adams. 

Jan.  10.  In  Hyde  Park-street,  after  a 
short  but  severe  illness,  in  his  70th  year, 
John  Adams,  esq.  Sergeaut-at-Law,  and 
Assistant  Judge  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions. 

He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of 
Simon  Adams,  esq.  of  East  Haddon,  co. 
Northampton,  Recorder  of  Daventry,  and 
Deputy  Recorder  of  Northampton,  (de- 
scended from  a family  long  established  in 
that  county,)  by  Sarah,  daughter  of  Cad- 
wallader  Coker,  esq.  of  Bicester.  The 
late  General  Adams,  C.B.  who  died  at 
Scutari,  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle 
of  Inkerman,  was  his  nephew  (see  his 
memoir  in  our  vol.  XLiit.  p.  191). 

Mr.  John  Adams  was  called  to  the  bar 
by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Nov.  27,  1812  ; and  advanced  to  the  de- 
gree of  a Serjeant  in  Trinity  term  1824. 
He  became  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
magistrates  in  183G,  and  Assistant  Judge 
in  1844. 
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At  a general  meeting  of  the  Middlesex 
magistrates  on  the  ITth  Jan.  the  chairman 
Mr.  Pownall,  in  paying  a tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  stated  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : — “ It  was  just  twenty 
years  last  Monday  since  he  entered  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  His  command- 
ing talents  and  habits  of  business  pointed 
him  out  as  most  eligible  to  hll  the  honour- 
able position  of  chairman  of  this  court, 
which,  on  the  ITth  of  March,  1836,  be- 
came vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rotch,  and  his  appointment  to  that 
position  led  ultimately  to  his  being  made, 
in  1344,  Assistant- Judge.  The  state  of 
juvenile  criminality  in  the  metropolis,  and 
generally,  indeed,  had  long  engaged  his 
anxious  attention,  and  from  the  judicial 
bench  he  constantly  called  public  attention 
to  the  injustice  of  treating  as  felons — in- 
fants, as  it  were— -those  unfortunate  out- 
casts of  whom  it  might  be  said  they  were 
criminal  because  they  were  unprotected — 
were  nnproteoted,  not  because  they  were 
criminal,  but  because  they  were  poor— 
were  poor,  not  because  they  were  profli- 
gate, but  because  their  parents  were  so, 
and  who  by  desertion  bad  been  forced  into 
crime.  It  was  owing  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adams  that  the  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Parkhurst  Act  which  is  now  so  beneficially 
carried  into  eflect  by  sending  juvenile  cri- 
minals  to  reformatory  schools  rather  than 
to  the  common  prison.  It  was  m 1333 
that  our  late  friend  joined  the  committee 
of  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  and  then  he  di- 
rected his  great  energies  to  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  lunatics, 
the  patients  in  that  institution,  where  the 
non-restraint  system  bad  been  but  partially 
carried  out  under  Sir  William  Ellis  and 
Dr.  Connolly.  The  vindication  of  all  the 
measures  of  improvement  fell  principally 
to  him,  and  nobly  and  successfully  did  he 
advocate  the  cause  of  sutfering  humanity. 
There  are  in  this  court  yet  those  who  re- 
collect his  able  exertions,  and  will  remem- 
ber him  with  lasting  respect  for  those 
efforts  which  enabled  the  committee  of  the 
asylum  at  that  time  to  effect  their  bene- 
volent object.  Happily  he  was  spared  to 
see  the  glorious  result  of  his  endeavours — 
severity  of  treatment  transformed  into 
treatment  characterised  by  kindness  and 
pity,  anger  into  compassion,  oppression  into 
mildness,  and  unutterable  woes  and  sutfer- 
ing  into  calm  tranquillity  and  enjoyment. 

“ Of  the  late  Assistant-Judge's  judicial 
capacity  I might  say  much,  but  it  must 
be  brief.  Strange  indeed  would  it  be  if, 
in  trying  more  than  31,000  prisoners, 
amid-the  conflicting  opinions  of  all  persons 
concerned — of  the  opposing  parties,  the 
prevarication  of  witnesses,  evidence  in 
favour  of  prisoners  palpably  false,  and  im- 


probable statements  of  the  prisoners  that 
came  before  him — he  had  always  retained 
that  cairn  and  undisturbed  dignity  which 
j udges  should  always  display.  Occasionally 
he  was  hasty,  sometimes  impatient,  but 
never  vindictive ; he  was  ever  kind  and 
benevolent.  Mercy  pervaded  all  his  judg- 
ments, for  he  never  forgot  that  he  himself 
was  mortal,  and  that  those  who  were  placed 
at  the  bar  before  him,  however  guilty  and 
depraved  they  might  be,  were  mortal  too. 
He  had  a comprehensive  and  well-stored 
mind,  from  which  a retentive  memory 
enabled  him  to  arrive  at  quick  conclusions, 
and  to  state  facts  readily.  Naturally  of  a 
kind  and  generous  disposition,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  assist  those  in  distress,  and, 
blessed  with  a cheerful  spirit,  he  diffused 
joy  among  his  friends  and  happiness  in  his 
own  domestic  circle.” 

Mr.  Kemshead  afterwards  moved  a re- 
solution of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Adams  and 
her  family,  in  which  it  was  stated  that — 
“ The  justices  of  this  county  feel  deeply 
that  tiiey  sustain  the  loss  of  a faithful  and 
zealous  colleague,  and  the  public  an  in- 
telligent and  upright  judge,  wiiose  zeal 
for  the  due  administration  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  was  only  equalled  by 
bis  benevolent  sympathy  for  the  destitute 
and  afflicted,  whose  sorrow  he  was  ever 
ready  to  alleviate.  It  affords,  under  their 
lamented  loss,  much  gratification  to  the 
members  of  the  court  to  record  that  the 
public  reputation  of  their  late  fvi  md  for 
unblemished  honour  and  high  character 
has  been  uniformiy  sustained  by  his 
private  virtues.” 

Serjeant  Adams  was  the  author  of  a 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
the  Action  of  Ejectment,  and  the  resulting 
Action  of  Mesne  Profits.  13....  Fourth 
edition,  with  considerable  additio.ns,  l?i4d. 

The  Serjeant  was  three  times  married  : 
first,  in  1811,  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  Wiiliam  Nation,  esq.  of  Exeter  : she 
died  in  1814,  leaving  two  sons,  John  and 
William.  He  married  secondly,  in  1817, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Martin,  esq.  of 
Nottingham  ; she  died  in  1825,  leaving 
one  son,  Henry-Cadwallader.  The  serjeant 
married  thirdly,  in  1326,  his  cousin  Char- 
lotte-Priscilla,  daughter  and  heir  of  John 
Coker,  esq.  of  Bicester  ; and  had  further 
issue  three  sons,  Coker,  Charles-M  arren, 
and  Walter-!^Iarsham  ; and  one  daughter, 
Charlotte-Sarah. 


The  Rev.  William  Webb,  D.D. 
Jan.  4.  At  Litlingcou,  Cambridgeshire, 
in  his  81st  year,  the  Rev.  William  Webb, 
D.D.  Master  of  Clare  hall,  Cambridge, 
Vicar  of  Litlingtoa,  and  F.L.S. 

Dr,  Webb  was  born  in  Feb.  1775,  at 
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Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Birmingham.  His 
father,  Mr.  William  Webb,  M.A.  was  mas- 
ter of  Bishop  Vesey’s  grammar-school  at 
Sutton  Coldfield,  and  a magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Warwick.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Barratt,  He  w'as  educated  at 
home  until  sent  to  Clare  hall  in  1703.  He 
graduated  B.A.  1797,  M.A.  1800,  B.D. 
1808,  D.D.  1816.  He  had  been  elected 
a Fellow  of  Clare  hall,  and  had  officiated 
as  College  Tutor  for  several  years,  when 
the  valuable  living  of  Fornham  All  Saints, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  V. 
Gould.  To  this  living  he  was  presented 
by  the  college,  10th  July,  1815;  but  be- 
fore his  year  of  grace  had  expired  he 
was  induced  to  resign  his  living  and  re- 
turn to  Cambridge,  on  being  unanimously 
elected  Master  of  Clare  hall.  He  was 
allowed  to  hold  with  his  Mastership  the 
living  of  Litlington,  where  he  built  the 
present  vicarage- house,  and  where  he  ex- 
pired, after  holding  the  Mastership  41 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  twice 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Of  Dr.  Webb’s  services  to  his  college 
and  to  the  university,  it  is  no  more  than 
due  to  him  to  state  that  under  his  control 
the  college  greatly  improved,  both  in  its 
amount  of  income  and  in  the  tone  and 
character  of  its  members ; and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  his  practical  good  sense  and 
business-like  habits  have  frequently  been 
of  great  use  to  the  university. 

In  polities  he  was  a staunch  Tory  ; and 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Conservative  Elec- 
tion Committees.  He  w'as  opposed  to 
the  university  reforms. 

He  collected  a very  valuable  library  of 
topograj)hical,  antiquarian,  and  botanical 
works.  During  his  incumbency  at  Lit- 
lington, in  the  year  ISi'l,  a Roman  ceme- 
tery was  opened  there,  which  yielded  an 
extraordinary  store  of  sepulchral  vessels. 
These  are  now  preserved  in  some  of  the 
bookcases  of  the  library  .at  Clare  hall. 
They  are  described  in  the  Archmologia, 
vol.  XXV.  p.  19  ; vol.  xxvi.  pp,  368 — 376 
(the  latter  in  a paper  by  A.  J.  Kempe, 
F.S.A.  accompanied  by  two  plates,  from 
drawings  by  Mrs.  Webb).  He  lately  bad 
an  excellent  engraving  made,  by  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  of  the  portrait  of  William  Butler, 
the  celebrated  Cambridge  physician  in  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  the  original  at  Clare  hall. 

His  short  connection  with  the  rectory 
of  Fornham  was  not  unproductive  of  ad- 
vantage to  him  ; for  it  was  there  he  met 
with  Miss  Gould  (daughter  of  the  former 
incumbent),  who  was  destined  to  become 
his  wife  (in  1815);  a most  excellent  lady, 
who  still  lives,  beloved  and  revered  by  all 
who  know  her.  His  marriage  with  Miss 


Gould  called  forth  a neat  Latin  epigram 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  Chartres, 
author  of  the  well-known  verses,  com- 
mencing “ Tonsor  ego,”  in  the  Musre 
Etonenses : — 

Tela  fuit  simplex  statuens  decus  addere  tclas, 

Fecit  Hymen  geminam  puroque  intexuit  auro. 
Which  was  thus  Englished  by  the  author 
himself 

Single  no  more,  a double  Webb  behold ; 

Ih-men  embroider’d  it  with  virgin  Gonld. 

The  remains  of  Dr.  Webb  have  been 
deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  Gould  family, 
at  Fornham,  by  the  side  of  his  eldest  son 
and  only  daughter;  both  of  whom  died  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  He  has 
left  an  only  son,  Theodore  Vincent  Webb, 
esq.  of  Great  Gransden,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon. 


The  Rev.  John  Dudley,  M.A. 

Jan.  7.  At  Sileby,  Leicestershire,  within 
a few  days  of  the  patriarchal  age  of  94, 
the  Rev.  John  Dudley,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
that  parish  and  of  Humberstone. 

This  venerable  and  highly  gifted  divine 
was  born  in  the  year  1762.  He  w'as  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev,  John  Dudley,  and 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Dudley,  who 
were  Vicars  of  Humberstone  before  him  ; 
his  graiulfcither  having  entered  on  that 
living  in  the  first  year  of  George  the  First’s 
reign,  and  enjoyed  it  until  the  first  year  of 
George  the  Third’s  ; when  his  son  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  he  in  his  turn  was  Vicar 
of  Humberstone  until  the  year  1794  (see 
their  epitaphs  in  Nichols’s  Leicestershire, 
vol.  iii,  }).  277)  ; when  his  son  John,  just 
deceased,  succeeded  liim,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  the  incumbency  for  sixty-two 
years,  so  that  the  three  generations  have 
held  the  vicarage  for  142  years. 

The  deceased  was  educated  at  Upping- 
ham school.  In  1782  he  proceeded  to 
Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  and  he  proceeiled 
B.A.  in  1785  as  Second  Wrangler  and 
Mathematical  Prizeman,  twelve  years  be- 
fore the  Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  late  Master  of 
the  College  — his  pupil  and  esteemed  friend, 
who  died  only  three  days  before  him.  Mr. 
Dudley  was  elected  Fellow  in  1787,  and 
Tutor  in  1788.  lie  vacated  in  1794  and 
took  the  living  of  Humberstone.  He  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Sileby  in  1795, 
by  the  patron  the  late  William  Pochin,  esq. 
and  was  a]>pointe3  Chaplain  to  the  late 
Alarquess  of  Exeter.  On  his  leaving  col- 
lege a handsome  testimonial  of  plate  was 
given  to  him  by  his  pupils.  In  1807  he 
was  appointed  by  the  University  to  preach 
the  sermon  (puLd'shed  by  request),  agree- 
ably to  the  institution  of  the  Rev,  Clau- 
dius Buchanan,  vhich  was  printed  in  4to, 
He  was  the  author  of  several  learued 
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works  : The  Metamorphosis  of  Soua  ; a 
Hindu  Legend  in  Verse,  alter  the  manner 
of  Ovid.  An  Essay  on  the  rivers  Niger 
and  Nile.  Naology  ; or,  a Treatise  on  the 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Symbolical  Import  of 
the  Sacred  Structures  of  the  most  Eminent 
Nations  of  the  World.  The  Anti-Materi- 
alist, denying  the  Reality  of  Matter  and 
shewing  the  Universality  of  Spirit.  “ Na- 
oiogy  ” was  written  and  published  in  184G, 
after  he  had  attained  his  83d  year,  and  the 
Anti- Materialist  in  1849.  after  he  had  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  SG  years.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  various  other  Essays, 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  a sub- 
scriber and  occasional  contributor  to  this 
Magazine. 

For  forty-seven  years  he  was  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  most  able  and  active  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  for  several  years  acted  as 
Chairman  at  the  quarter  sessions  held  at 
Leicester  Castle,  in  the  second  court,  and 
occasionally  in  the  first. 

Until  the  last  twelve  months  he  enjoyed 
the  most  robust  health,  and  until  the  year 
1853  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  home 
from  Loughborough,  a disrunce  of  six 
miles,  often  after  many  hours’  of  arduous 
duties  at  the  judicial  beach. 

He  had  been  a great  benefactor  to  both 
of  his  parishes,  not  only  by  his  kindness 
and  liberality  to  the  poor,  but  also  by 
restoring  and  beautifying  the  churches  of 
both.  He  entirely  re-pewed  Humberstone 
Church,  and  built  a new  porch,  at  his  own 
expense,  besides  otherwise  restoring  it. 
He  gave  three  handsome  painted  windows 
to  Sileby  Church,  and  other  decorations. 
He  was  a liberal  donor  to  many  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  county  of 
Leicester,  and  to  the  building  of  new 
churches.  At  his  own  cost  he  built  a 
handsome  bridge  for  his  parishioners  at 
Sileby ; and  by  his  active  exertions,  and 
at  some  cost  to  himself,  he  enforced  the 
re-building  of  another  bridge  in  the  parish 
of  Sileby,  which  from  its  dangerous  state 
for  some  length  of  time  had  been  the 
cause  of  many  accidents.  In  1854  a hand- 
some silver  epergne  was  presented  to 
him  by  his  parishioners  at  Sileby,  as  a 
tribute  of  their  esteem  and  respect.  He 
preached  regularly  in  both  churches  until 
September,  1854,  and  since  that  time  oc- 
casionally. He  preached  his  last  sermon 
on  the  16th  of  December  last.  The  severe 
weather  of  the  following  week  brought  on 
an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  proved  fatal. 
And  at  the  close  of  a long  and  useful  life 
he  awaited  the  approach  of  death  with 
serenity,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.  He  was  interred  in  the  parish  church 
of  .Sileby  on  the  14th  Jan.  followed  to  the 
grave  by  his  principal  parishioners  and 
tenantry,  who  requested  to  be  allowed  to 


pay  this  last  mark  of  gratitude  and  respect 
to  his  memory. 

His  portrait  has  been  published  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  of  the  19th  Jan. 


James  Har dimax,  Esci.  M.R.l.A. 

Nor.  1.3.  At  Galway,  aged  73,  James 
Hardiman,  esq.  M.R.l.A.  Librarian  to  the 
Queen’s  College  in  that  town. 

He  was  born  at  Westport,  in  the  county 
Mayo,  in  Feb.  1782,  and  resided  there 
during  his  boyhood.  He  was  designed 
for  the  priesthood,  but,  losing  his  right 
eye  when  young,  was  incapacitated  for  that 
profession.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he 
became  a solicitor,  in  which  capacity  he 
laboriously  and  successfully  conducted  the 
claim  of  the  late  Lord  Netterville  to  that 
peerage,  which  had  been  dormant  for  some 
previous  years,  but  was  in  1814  acknow- 
ledged in  his  favour  by  a decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Record  Com- 
mission in  Ireland  he  was  appointed  a Sub- 
Commissioaer.  and,  while  in  that  office, 
was  the  unweariesl  working  man  at  ab- 
stracting and  decyphering  the  ancient 
Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  the  Irish  Chan- 
cery. and  compiling  a Calendar  or  Re- 
pertory thereof,  which  has  been  printed 
and  published  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII, 
while  detached  portions  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  James  I.  have  been 
printed,  but  not  published,  and  are  of  diffi- 
cult attainment  or  even  access.  He  also 
made  considerable  progress  in  preparing  a 
Calendar  or  Repertory  of  the  Patent, 
Close,  and  Memoranda  Rolls  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Remembrancer,  no  portion  of 
which  has  appeared  in  print.  A Reper- 
tory of  the  Inquisitions  of  Ireland,  pre- 
served in  the  latter  office,  was  arranged 
chiefiy  by  him,  and  has  been  printed  as 
far  as  those  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  pro- 
vinces (hence  respectively  styled  “ Lage- 
nia  ” and  **  Ultonia”),  but  Munster  and 
Connaught  remain  in  manuscript.  Mr. 
Hardiman  also  made  great  progress  in  a 
Calendar  of  those  Rolls  in  Birmingham 
Tower,  which  liimself  reported  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Records  in  1818, 
as  containing  “ valuable  legal  records  of 
the  kingdom,  with  considerable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  laws,  history,  and  an- 
tiquities, and  general  state  and  condition 
of  the  country,  from  the  year  1230 
to  a recent  period.”  Yet,  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State,  no  portion  of 
these  treasures  has  been  made  current. 
In  1825  he  furnished  to  the  same  Com- 
missioners a very  valuable  Report  on  the 
Grants  and  Conveyances  passed  under  the 
Ir;sh  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation, 
as  well  as  those  perfected  on  the  Sale  of 
the  Forfeitures  of  1688.  This  has  been 
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printed  in  the  General  Reports  of  those 
Commissioners. 

His  facilities  of  research  whilst  occupy- 
ing this  office  led  to  the  compilation  of  a 
History  of  the  town  of  Galway,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  referring  to  any  provincial  town  in 
Ireland.  It  was  published  in  4to.  Dublin, 
1820. 

He  afterwards  collected,  in  their  original 
language,  the  relics  of  the  ancient  national 
poetry,  amongst  which  appear  several  of 
Carolan’s  composition,  and  many  devoted 
Jacobite  songs.  This  work  was  published 
under  the  title  of  “ Irish  Minstrelsy,  or 
Bardic  Remains  of  Ireland  ; with  English 
Poetical  Translations.  Loudon,  1831.” 
Two  vols.  8vo. 

He  subserjuently  contributed  Cu  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
a Collection  of  Ancient  Irish  Deeds,  which 
was  published  in  their  fourteenth  volume. 
In  1843  he  gave  to  those  of  the  Irish  Ar- 
chaeological Society  a translation  of  the 
memorable  statute  passed  at  Kilkenny  in 
1367,  from  a manuscript  in  the  British 
^luseum,  accompanied  with' many  learned 
antiquarian  notes.  His  hist  work  was  for 
that  body  : “A  description  of  West  or 
lar  Connaught,  translated  from  the  Ori- 
ginal of  Roderic  O’h’laherty,  with  copious 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix.”  The  iugeiuous 
map  of  this  aucient  territory  prefixed  to 
the  article,  was  constructed  !jy  his  able 
fellow-labourer  in  Irish  antiquities,  Dr. 
John  O' Donovan. 

Mr.  Hardimaii  designed  to  edit  a cu- 
rious MS.  account  of  CrounveU’s  doings 
in  Ireland  ; but  none  of  this  labour  is 
forthcoming. 

On  the  demise  of  the  Crown  in  Ia30, 
he  lost  his  ajqiointment  of  Sub-Coramis- 
sioiicr  of  ll’.e  Records,  aud  retired  to  the 
counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway.  When  the 
Queen's  Colleges  were  founded  in  1849, 
he  was  appointed  librarian  to  that  esta- 
blished in  Galway,  a position  which  he 
occupied  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Mr.  Hardimau  was  a devoted  adherent 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  a consider- 
able benefactor  to  a monastery  in  iMayo. 
He  was  instrnmeutal  iu  procuring  the 
charter  of  the  Galway  Institute,  and  be- 
stowed on  its  library  a donation  of  a 
thousand  volumes. 


Count  Valeri. XN  Krasinski. 

Dec.  22.  In  Edinburgh,  Count  Valerian 
Krasinski,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Polish  emigration. 

He  was  a native  of  the  ancient  Poli.sh  pro- 
vince of  White  Russia,  and  was  a member 
of  an  old  and  illustrious  family,*  the  branch 
to  which  he  belonged  having  at  an  early 
period  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  of 
which  he  also  was  a devoted  adherent.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
department  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Polish  in- 
surrection iu  1830,  Count  Valerian  Kra- 
siuski  was  sent  by  the  then  chief  of  the 
national  government,  Prince  Adam  Czar- 
toryski,  to  England,  as  a member  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  despatciied  from  Poland 
to  this  country,  and  he  continued  here  in 
this  capacity  until  the  fital  catastrophe  of 
1831  ; when  he,  with  so  many  others, 
became  a penniless  exile  from  his  country, 
for  which,  however,  up  to  the  Jay  of  his 
death,  he  never  ceased  to  labour.  He 
wrote  several  volumes  of  history  and  some 
translations  of  Polish  literature. 

In  1848  he  exc'ianged  for  a time  the 
pen  of  the  bistoriaa  for  that  of  the  politi- 
cal pamphleteer,  and  the  result  was  a series 
of  pamphlets  on  the  Polish  aud  Russian 
question  (of  which  the  titles  are  given 
below).  His  very  last  days  were  spent  in 
correcting  the  proofs  of  another,  entitled 
Tiie  Polish  Question.  A History  of  Poland, 
which  he  had  commenced  publishing  iu 
monthly  numbers,  also  remains  unfinished. 
On  subjects  not  connected  with  ins  own 
country  Count  Krasinski  has  contributed 
to  Engli.sh  literature  a translation  of  Cal- 
vin’s Treatise  on  Relics,  and  several  small 
works  on  religious  subjects,  which,  though 
published  anonymously,  had  a very  exten- 
sive circulation.  His  high  intellectual 
qualities,  his  wonderful  store  uf  historic 
knowledge,  and  his  extraordinary  memory, 
together  with  the  integrity  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  iioiiilicy  of  his  sentiments,  the 
gentleness  of  his  di^position,  and  the 
courtesy  and  elegance  of  his  manners, 
rendered  Count  Valerian  Krasinski  ever  a 
welcome  guest  iu  all  the  most  refined  cir- 
cles of  London,  where  he  spent  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  exile,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  last  five  were  passed. 


* Some  iiutices  of  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Krasinski  family  (chiefly  supplied 
to  our  reviewer  by  Count  Valerian  himself)  will  be  found  in  our  Magazine  for  Dec. 
1810.  The  former  palace  of  Krasinski  at  Warsaw  i.s  now  the  govi.runu'’.-it  house.  It 
is  thus  described  iu  the  ” Guide  du  Voyageur  eu  Pologne  ” (Varsovie,  1820,  8vo.) 
page  25,  “ Le  Palais  uu  Gouver.n  emknt,  autrefois  Des  Krasinski,  excelle  par  la 
beautc  de  son  architecture,  style  italien  ; dans  I’anciente  (ife)  de  sa  vaste  cour,  sont 
situes  le  Theatre  National,  le  grand  douane,  et  les  bureaux  da  Ministere  de  I’lnte- 
rieur  ; le  corps  du  palais  est  le  lieu  oil  se  tieiineut  les  scauces  uu  tribunal  supreme.” 
xV  view  of  the  palace  is  given  in  this  work. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  his  works 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland. 
London,  1838,  1840.  2 vols.  8vo.  (Re- 

viewed in  our  Magazine  for  Dec.  1840 
and  March  1841.) 

Panslavism  and  Germanism.  1848.  (Re- 
viewed in  our  Magazine  for  April  1849.) 

Lectures  on  the  Religious  History  of  the 
Slavonic  Nations.  Edin.  1349.  Fcp.  8vo. 
(By  a strange  misprint  the  title  is  dated 
MDCCCLXIX.  instead  of  49.) 

Sketch  of  the  Religious  History  of  the 
Slavonic  Nations.  Edinb.  1851.  8vo. 

Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians  of  Tur- 
key. London, 1853.  3vo. 

Calvin’s  Treatise  on  Relies ; newly 
translated  from  the  French  original,  with 
an  introductory  dissertation  on  the  Mira- 
culous Images  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Russo-Greek  Churches.  (Anony- 
mous.) 1854.  8vo. 

Russia  and  Europe ; or,  the  Probable 
Consequences  of  the  Present  War.  Edinb. 
1854.  8vo. 

Russia,  Poland,  and  Europe  ; or,  t’ne 
Inevitable  Consequences  of  the  Present 
War.  (A  sequel  to  the  preceding.)  Lon- 
don, 1854.  8vo. 

Opinions  of  Napoleon  the  First  on 
Russia  and  Poland,  expressed  at  St. 
Helena,  with  their  adaptation  to  the  pre- 
sent War.  1855.  Svo. 

Poland  : its  History,  Constitution,  Lite- 
rature, Manners,  Customs,  3cc.  1855.  Svo. 

He  also  wrote  a sketch  entitled  “ Po- 
land,” published  in  The  Topic  about  the 
year  lS4b‘. 

IMiCHAFL  VoruSM.VRTY. 

Lately.  In  his  retirement,  near  Pesth, 
IMichael  Vurusmarty,  the  Hungarian  Poet.* 

He  was  born  in  1800,  at  the  little  village 
of  Nyek,  in  the  county  of  Wiessemburg. 
His  early  life  was  devoted  to  tuition,  and 
he  numbered  amongst  Lis  pupils  the  Gene- 
ral Perczel.  VOrosmarty,  in  ISlG,  pro- 
ceeded to  Pesth  to  study  philosophy  and 
law,  and  in  due  time  obtained  his  diploma 
as  an  advocate;  but  the  popularity  of  the 
poet  Karoly  Kisfaludy  gave  another  direc- 
tion to  his  enthusiasm.  In  1821  Voros- 
marty published  his  first  considerable  work, 
" King  Solaman,”  a tragedy  from  the 
legendary  time  of  Hungarian  history.  This 
was  followed  by  “ King  .Sigismund,’’  a 
drama,  and  by  “ Kort,”  another  tragedy. 
In  18  .’d  he  wrote  a popular  romantic  poem, 
entitled  “ The  Fairy  Valley;’’  and  in  1828 
an  epic,  “ Eger  u Erlau,”  descriptive  of 
the  famous  defence  of  that  place  against 
tlie  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century.  An- 
other narrative  poem,  “ Cserholm,”  de- 
voted to  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  the  thirteenth  century  over  the 
12 


heathen  Kuraans,  won  a wide  popularity, 
as  did  his  chief  epic  work,  the  “ Zulan 
Fusasu,”  or  flight  of  Zulan,  the  story  of 
the  Bulgarian  Chief  Vangricht,  in  the  first 
times  of  the  iVIagyar  conquest.  He  wrote, 
besides,  many  lyrics  which  have  long  been 
household  treasures  in  Hungary.  Some 
specimens  of  his  earlier  effusions  have  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  interest- 
ing volume  on  the  Magyar  poets.  The 
“ Szuzat,”  or  Appeal,  by  Vorosmarty, 
which  has  been  termed  the  Hungarian 
Marseillaise,  was  long  the  national  song  of 
Hungary,  and  was  sung  at  all  festive  and 
patriotic  gatherings.  This  song  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  William  .Jaffray. 

Vorosmarty  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Hungarian  grammar  and  dictionary 
published  by  the  Academy.  He  was  much 
connected  with  the  periodical  literature  of 
his  country;  and  it  maybe  mentioned,  for 
our  special  regard,  was  an  enthusiastic 
Shakspereau  student  and  critic.  Several 
of  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  were  trans- 
lated by  his  hand. 

Vorosmarty  took  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical agitation.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
insurrection  of  1848,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Diet  and  of  the  Ministerial  party.  He 
was,  however,  included  in  the  amnesty, 
and  he  passed  his  latter  days  in  seclusion 
in  a little  village  near  Pesth. 

George  Pilcher,  Esu, 

Of  whom  a notice  appeared  in  our 
Obituary  for  last  month,  was  born  in  the 
})avish  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  being 
the  fifth  son  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Pilcher,  of 
Tooley-street,  Southwark,  and  afterwards 
of  Wiiikneld,  Berks,  to  which  j)lace  he 
retired  from  trade  about  the  year  181G. 
Jeremiah  Pilcher,  esq.  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  in  1312,  is  au  elder 
brother,  and  Mr.  .Alderman  Humphery  is 
first  cousin  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Pilcher 
was  educated  at  St.  Olave’s  Grammar 
School,  under  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Blenkarne, 
then  head  master,  and  was  articled  to  Mr. 
Hill,  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  at 
Bristol,  where  he  served  his  time.  He 
commenced  practice  (not  in  Dean-street, 
Soho,  but)  in  Dean- street,  Southwark  ; 
and  afterwards  continued  it  in  Union- 
street,  Southwark,  undl  his  increasing  re- 
putation induced  him  to  remove  to  a better 
locality,  when  he  went  to  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  and  thence  to  Har- 
ley-street. 

He  married  Jane,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Thelwall  Maurice,  esq.  M.D.  an  emi- 
nent physician  at  Marlborough ; whose 
sister  is  the  wife  of  his  friend  Richard 
Grainger,  esq.  He  had  two  children,  both 
of  whom,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Pilcher,  died 
before  him. 
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Mr.  Pilcher  was  a pure  surgeon,  of  first- 
rate  scientific  acquirements,  atul  he  uni- 
formly exercised  on  a large  scale  the  dis- 
interested liberality  and  benevolence  for 
which  the  medical  profession  is  generally 
remarkable. 

His  great  kindness  and  generous  con- 
duct to  the  poor  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  objects  of  his  benevolent  attention, 
as  well  as  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Surrey 
Dispensary,  of  which  he  was  many  years 
the  surgeon,and  to  which  he  devoted  much 
valuable  time  and  gratuitous  service,  con- 
tinuing as  he  did  to  be  the  consulting 
surgeon  of  the  institution  until  his  death; 
while  to  the  scientific  world,  and  to  his 
numerous  private  friends  and  patients, 
who  knew  and  appreciated  his  eminent 
talents  and  the  unsurpassed  excellence 
of  his  character,  his  death  will  ever  be 
felt  as  a great  loss. 

John  Ferguson,  Esq, 

Jan.  8.  At  his  residence  near  Irvine, 
in  Ayrshire,  in  his  69th  year,  John  Fer- 
guson, esq,  of  Cainibrock, 

Mr.  Ferguson  derived  the  greater  bulk 
of  his  fortune  from  maternal  uncles  named 
Service,  who  originally  belonged  to  Ayr- 
shire, and  respectively  becoming  merchants 
in  London  and  New  York  realized  immense 
property.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  himself  for 
some  time  engaged  in  a mercantile  esta- 
blishment in  \merica;  but  lie  came  home, 
on  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  his  uncle 
George,  in  1810.  He  then  abandoned 
trade  ; but  being  a c ilcul.itiug,  sharp- 
sighted  man,  iie  largely  increased  his  in- 
heritance by  judicious  investment,  and  by 
money-lending.  He  occasionally  visited 
London  and  Edinburgh,  but  he  generally 
spent  the  concluding  years  of  his  life  at  his 
native  towm  of  Irvine,  where  he  lived  at 
little  expense,  though  there  was  nothing 
of  the  miser  about  him. 

As  he  was  childless,  much  expectation 
existed,  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  in  any  degree  related  to  him,  as 
to  the  di.'posal  of  his  property.  At  the 
opening  of  his  will,  after  the  funeral,  it 
was  found  that  Mr.  Ferguson  had  died 
possessed  of  property  to  the  value  of 
l,2r)0,000/.  sterling,  which  consists  of 
estates  in  Ayrshire  and  Wigtousiiire,  as 
well  as  investments  in  British,  American, 
aud  continental  securities.  On  the  whole, 
the  old  gentleman  has  divided  his  immense 
wealth  in  a way  which  has  given  consider- 
able satisfaction.  Relations  who  were  poor 
he  has  made  comfortable,  and  those  who 
were  already  in  easy  circumstances  are 
now  affluent.  Besides  recently  giving  to 
relations  and  charitable  societies  sums 
varying  from  1,000/.  to  30,000/.,  he  has 
left  legacies  to  relations,  on  both  father’s 
Gknt.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


and  mother’s  side,  near  and  distant,  to  the 
vast  amount  of  681,000/.  The  legatees 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  in 
number,  and  the  legacies  vary  from  500/. 
to  50,000/.  to  the  respective  recipients. 
He  has  also  left  20,000/.  among  twenty- 
four  personal  friends ; but  the  bequests  in 
which  the  public  are  most  interested  are 
the  following,  for  charitable,  educational, 
and  religious  purposes,  viz.  To  be  dis- 
tributed by  his  trustees  among  the  poor  of 
Irvine,  time  and  mode  at  discretion  of 
tru.stees,  1,000/.;  to  the  poor  in  Halfway 
of  Irvine,  1,000/.;  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youth  of  Irvine,  1,000/.;  to  each  of 
the  six  churches  in  Irvine,  50/.— 300/.  ; 
also,  in  connection  with  the  town  of  Ir- 
vine, his  trustees  to  set  apart  the  sum  of 
5,UO0O,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  deserving  women  above 
forty  years  of  age,  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, who  have  never  got  parish  assist- 
ance ; also  a like  sum  of  .5,000L  the  interest 
of  which  to  be  paid  to  deserving  men  above 
forty  years  of  age,  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, wiio  have  never  got  parish  as- 
sistance ; for  charitable,  educational,  and 
benevolent  .-jocieties  and  institutions  in 
Scotland,  50,000/.;  for  religious  societies 
and  institutions  in  Scotland,  20,000/., 
for  ragged  or  industrial  schools  in  Scot- 
land, 10, 000/. ; or,  in  the  option  of  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  trustees,  tiie  annual  income  of 
these  sums  to  be  applied  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  reversion  of  his  estate,  which 
will  be  very  large,  he  has  directed  to  be  set 
apart,  and  invested  on  real  or  personal 
securities  as  a permanent  fund,  to  be  called 
“ The  Ferguson  Bequest  Fund,”  the  in- 
terest or  produce  thereof  to  be  paid  and 
applied  towards  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
motion of  religious  ordinances  and  educa- 
tion ami  mi-sionary  operations,  and  for 
public  libraries,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
six  western  counties  of  Scotland — viz. 
county  of  Ayr,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
and  counties  of  Wigtown,  Lanark,  Ren- 
frew', aud  Dumbarton,  by  payment  for  the 
erection  or  support  of  churches  and  schools 
in  connection  with  the  quoad  sacra  churches 
of  the  establishment.  Free  Church,  the 
L'nited  Presbjterian  Church,  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  In- 
dependent  Church.  For  the  management 
of  this  fund,  the  body  of  trustees  named 
by  the  deceased  is  to  be  increased  to 
thirteen,  viz.  three  of  the  Established 
Church,  four  of  the  Free  Church,  four  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
one  of  the  Independent  Church.  The 
executors  under  the  will  are  eleven  in 
number,  chiefly  resident  in  Glasgow  and 
Irvine. 
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Thomas  Cubitt,  Esa. 

Dec.  20.  At  Denbies,  near  Dorking,  in 
his  68th  year,  Thomas  Cubitt,  esq.  the 
eminent  builder,  of  Thames  Bank,  Bel- 
gravia. 

Mr.  Cubitt  was  born  at  Buxton,  near 
Norwich,  on  the  25th  Feb.  1788.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources, and  soon  learned  to  have  trust  in 
them.  His  great  success  through  life  may 
be  traced  to  the  possession  of  a clear 
mind,  untiring  energy,  and  unswerving  in- 
tegrity. At  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was 
working  as  a journeyman  at  the  business 
of  a carpenter.  The  uncertainty  attending 
sucli  a position  made  a deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  stimulated 
him  to  unceasing  exertion,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a more  independent  position.  He 
shortly  afterwards,  with  a view  to  improve 
his  circumstances,  took  one  voyage  to 
India  and  back  as  captain’s  joiner.  On 
his  return  to  London,  then  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  witli  the  savings  he  had 
put  by  he  commenced  a small  business  in 
the  metropolis  as  a carpenter.  After  about 
six  years,  appearances  of  succcjs  mani- 
festing themselves,  he  took  a tract  of 
ground  from  Lord  Calthorpe  in  Gray’s- 
inn-road,  upon  which  he  erected  large 
workshops,  and  carried  on  a very  con- 
siderable business.  This  establishment 
wasafterwards  relinquished  to  his  brother, 
now  ^Ir.  Alderman  Cubitt,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  associated  with  him.  One 
ot  his  earlier  works,  while  there,  was  the 
London  Institution,  in  Moortields,  where 
he  met  and  overcame  great  dilhcuUies. 
About  the  year  1824  he  entered  into  en- 
gagements with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Lord  Southampton  for  tracts  of  ground, 
on  which  Tavistock-square  anti  Gordon- 
square,  with  Woburn-place  and  other 
streets  around,  now  stand.  Towards  tlie 
close  of  the  same  year  and  the  beginning 
of  1825,  he  engaged  with  the  late  IMarquess 
of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Lowndes  to  cover 
large  portions  of  the  Five  Fields,  Chelsea, 
and  grounds  adjacent.  Of  this  engagement, 
Bclgrave-square,  Lo'.vndes-square,  Ches- 
bam-place,  and  other  ranges  of  houses, 
are  the  results.  He  subseipaently  further 
engaged  to  cover  the  vast  open  district  lying 
between  Eaton-square  and  the  Thames, 
now  known  as  South  Belgravia.  He  has 
also  carri'.  d out  similar  extensive  operations 
in  Claphain,  Kemp-town,  Brighton,  and 
other  places.  Shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  these  great  undertakings,  a mo- 
netary panic  occurred,  which  caused  much 
general  ruin,  but  his  undaunted  courage 
and  perseverance  carried  him  through  the 
difficulties  whicli  arose  from  it. 

At  a later  period  Mr.  Cubitt  had  the 
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honour  of  being  sent  for  by  her  Majesty 
(entirely  without  solicitation),  to  advise 
upon  the  re-con.structioa  of  Osborne,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight ; and  the  new  palace 
which  has  grown  up  there  has  been  erected 
and  designed  by  him.  He  has  also  been 
employed  as  builder  in  other  wmrks  of 
great  magnitude  connected  with  the  Crown. 

Through  life  he  has  been  the  real  friend 
of  the  working  man  ; and  among  his  own 
people  he  did  much  to  promote  their  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  progress.  He  esta- 
blished a workman’s  library ; school-room 
for  workmen’s  children  ; and  by  an  ar- 
rangement to  supply  generally  to  his  work- 
men soup  and  cocoa  at  the  smallest  rate 
at  which  these  could  be  produced — as- 
sisted in  establishing  a habit  of  tem- 
perance, and  superseding,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, the  dram-drinking  which  previously 
existed  among  them.  To  those  under  him, 
and  holding  responsible  situations,  he  was 
most  liberal  and  kind.  His  position  as 
master  ( as  expressed  by  the  parties  them- 
selves) seemed  to  be  blended  and  lost  in 
that  of  a friend.  He  was  a liberal  bene- 
factor at  all  times  to  churches,  schools, 
and  chanties,  in  those  places  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  always  valued  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  advantages  resulting 
to  the  poor  from  the  London  hospitals. 

A large  number  of  the  builders,  in  the 
year  1845,  subscribed  to  have  his  portrait 
painted,  which  they  presented  to  his  family. 
This  was  executed  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill, 
esq,  R.A.  : and  an  engraving  was  made 
from  it  by  G.  R.  Ward,  A proof  impres- 
sion was  given  to  each  ^ubs(■ribeI.  It  is 
a very  satisfactory  likeness  of  the  face  and 
general  air  of  the  living  man. 

One  instance  of  his  eciuanimity  occurred 
when  Ids  premises  were  unfortunately 
burnt  down  last  year.  He  was  in  the 
country  at  the  time,  and  was  immediately 
telegraphed  for  to  town.  The  shock  to  most 
minds  on  seeingthe  greatdestructionwhich 
occurred,  attended  with  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  amuunt  of  more  than  30,000/.  would 
have  been  overpowering : Mr.  Cubitt’s 
first  words  on  entering  the  premises,  how- 
ever, wei’c,  Tell  the  men  they  shall  be  at 
work  within  a week,  and  I will  subscribe 
600/.  towards  buying  them  new  tools." 
It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  large 
engagements  as  to  Belgrave-square,  begun 
in  1825,  have  been  completed  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  Mr.  Cubitt’s  own  dwelling- 
house  on  his  estate  at  Denbies,  in  which 
be  died,  is  only  just  finished  as  the  future 
residence  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Cubitt  leaves  a widow  and  a large 
family,  and  had  the  consolation  in  his  last 
trying  illness  of  being  surrounded  by  all 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  attached.  He  has  two 
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brothers  surviving — Mr.  .\lderman  Cubitt, 
M.P.  for  Andover,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt, 
the  architect  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Terminus.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  one  of  the  last  naeetings  on  the 
embankment  of  the  Thames,  there  were 
present  Mr.  Cubitt,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  Sir  W. 
Molesworth,  and  Mr.  Phillips  of  the 
Office  of  Works,  and  in  the  brief  space 
which  has  since  elapsed  these  four  men 
have  all  been  removed  by  death. 

Mr.  Cubitt’s  will  is  the  longest  on  re- 
cord, extending  to  386  Chancery  folios, 
and  covering  30  skins  of  parchment.  The 
personal  estate  exceeds  one  million,  and 
is  consequently  charged  with  the  highest 
amount  in  the  scale  of  probate  duty  ; the 
stamp  being  1,},000/.  The  widow'  has  an 
immediate  bequest  of  20,000L  and  an  an- 
nuity of  8,000/. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  from  the  re- 
spectable and  trust-worthy  columns  of 
The  Builder,  we  are  enabled  to  add  a few 
facts  from  a friend  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  Mr.  Cubitt  more 
than  46  years.  His  first  work,  of  any 
extent,  was  the  new  roofing  of  the  Russell 
Institution,  in  Great  Coram  Street,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Shaw, 
then  architect  to  Christ’s  Hospital, London. 
Although  Mr.  William  Wilkins  had  re- 
cently reported  on  the  safety  and  good 
condition  of  the  building,  it  was  found,  by 
a more  competent  or  more  .scrupulous 
architect,  that  the  rimber  work  and  con- 
struction of  tlie  roof  were  not  only  in  bad 
condition,  but  formed  of  improper  ma- 
terials, and  were  unfitted  for  reparation  : 
new  works  were  therefore  ordered,  which 
proceeded  with  rapidity,  and  were  finished 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  architect 
and  the  committee  of  the  Society.  Soon 
afterwards  the  new  London  Institution 
advertised  for  tenders  for  its  proposed 
building  in  Finsbury  Circus,  when  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  was  accepted,  mainly  on  the  tes- 
timonials of  Mr,  Shaw,  and  the  committee 
of  the  Russell  Institution.  The  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  May  1815  ; and,  with  a 
promptness  and  daring  which  marked  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  character  in  all  future  works,  he 
immediately  purchased  a piece  of  ground 
on  the  east  side  of  Gray’s  lun  Road,  com- 
menced a series  of  workshops,  purchased 
horses,  carts,  and  materials,  and  engaged 
gangs  of  carpenters,  smiths,  plumbers, 
glaziers,  painters,  bricklayers,  8cc.  with 
foremen  to  each  class.  'This  bold  and 
hazardous  plan  was  a novelty  in  London, 
and  consequently  astonished  the  old  archi- 
tects, and  provoked  much  speculation, 
with  some  envy,  in  the  established  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  and  other  building 


tradesmen.  Their  previous  custom  was 
to  undertake  and  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  particular  trade,  working  under 
and  employed  by  architects.  Bound,  under 
a penalty,  to  complete  the  new  building  by 
a given  time,  Mr.  Cubitt  found  that  he 
w >3  at  the  mercy  of  each  class  of  trades- 
men, if  his  work  was  not  finished  by  the 
time  required.  By  having  these  workmen 
on  his  own  premises  and  subjected  to  the 
laws  and  system  of  the  place,  he  felt  some 
security  as  to  time.  He  was  also  enabled 
to  go  to  the  best  markets  for  materials. 
His  first  stipulation  with  his  employers 
was  to  have,  regular  and  speedy  payments 
for  works  as  they  progressed,  and  he  pur- 
sued this  system  in  all  future  engagements, 
even  to  the  works  at  Osborne  and  Buck- 
ingham palaces. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
London  Institution  he  found  a harassing 
and  expensive  obstacle  to  surmount — in- 
secure and  bad  ground  for  the  foundation. 
Digging,  and  carting  away  a vast  mass  of 
materials,  with  deep  piling  and  concrete, 
were  found  to  be  necessary  ; this  occa- 
sioned much  delay,  as  well  as  e.xpense, 
not  calculated  in  the  first  estimates.  As 
he  proceeded  he  found  working  draw- 
ings had  not  been  prepared  by  the  archi- 
tect when  wanted,  whence  carpenters  and 
other  workmen  were  kept  out  of  employ, 
and  the  builder  most  seriously  annoyed  and 
injured.  This  circumstance  may  be  said 
to  have  influenced  Mr.  Cubitt  to  consider 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  with  new  build- 
ings was  to  be  independent  of  architects. 

He  next  sought  for  land  to  take  on  build- 
ing leases,  or  to  purchase;  and  having 
finished  his  fir.st  large  edifice  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  obtained  his  desired  credit 
from  the  managing  committee,  and  from 
city  companies,  he  took  an  eligible  piece 
of  ground  at  Highbury,  in  the  parish 
of  Islington.  There  he  erected  some 
moderately-sized  villas,  with  large  gardens, 
and  on  commanding  sites.  These  were 
eligibly  sold  and  let;  when  he  directed 
his  attention  to  another  piece  of  land 
between  Newington-green  and  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  parish,  which  had  been 
occupied  as  market  gardens  and  grazing 
fields.  At  this  place  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  premises  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Green,  and  also  a tract  of  land 
to  make  roads  of  approach  to  the  pro- 
posed new  buildings.  Here  he  soon  raised 
detached  villas  and  rows  of  houses,  which, 
like  the  former,  were  speedily  disposed  of. 

A piece  of  ground,  of  6 acres,  abutting 
on  the  Liverpool,  or  North  road,  Islington, 
used  as  a nursery  garden  and  for  grazing, 
called  Barnsbury,  next  attracted  his  at- 
tention and  speculation;  where  he  began 
in  1825.  Purchasing  this  and  making  it 
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freehold,  he  laid  it  out  for  streets  and  a 
square,  and  let  the  same  to  builders  on 
leases  for  long  terms.  Besides  a few  houses 
he  built  as  samples,  ail  the  remainder,  to 
the  amount  of  ninety-tliree,  have  been 
raised  by  other  speculators,  and  are  all  on 
a smaller  scale.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  purchased  a part  of  this  ground  to 
attach  to  their  college, 

About  the  year  1820  Mr.  Cabitt  com- 
menced  building  a row  of  nine  houses,  to 
occupy  the  south  side  of  Tavistock  Square, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  for  Benjamin 
Oakley,  esq.  who  had  purchased  and  oc- 
cupied a detached  house  in  the  vicinity. 
Though  superior  to  the  other  houses,  which 
had  been  previously  raised  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, they  are  not  equal  in  fittings-up 
and  finishing  to  Mr.  Cubitt's  usual  works, 
for  the  proprietor  was  too  economical  in 
his  outlay.  They  were  intended  as  le- 
gacies to  his  daughters,  and  were  first  let 
at  150/.  per  house.  This  place  being  con- 
tiguous to  the  builder’s  vast  mass  of  work- 
sh'jps,  timber,  and  masons’  yards,  induced 
the  enterprising  builder  to  take  a tract  of 
ground  on  99  year.s’  lease  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Southampton, 
comprehending  an  eligible  and  healthy 
site.  Hereon  he  has  successively  built 
the  houses  of  Upper  Woburn  Place,  and 
Woburn  Buildings,  Gordon  Square,  Ta- 
vistock, Endsieigh,  and  Gordon  Streets, 
also  nearly  the  whole  of  Gordon  Square, 
with  part  of  the  south  side  of  Euston 
Square.  This  tract  is  not  yet  wholly- 
covered,  as  the  class  of  inhabiiants  for 
whom  these  houses  were  intended,  have 
(following  the  tide  of  fashion)  migrated 
more  to  the  west,  where  the  numerous 
new  and  splendid  houses  facing  Hyde 
Park  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
have  sprung  up.  Perceiving  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  fashionable  world  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  royalty,  Mr.  Cubitt  fixed  on 
a tract  of  land  for  building  speculation  at 
the  nearest  place  he  could  find  usioccu- 
pied  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  royal 
paiace,  and  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  in  1824 
for  140  acres  of  land.  In  1829  Mr.  Brit- 
ton wrote  the  following  remarks  on  this 
district  for  The  Picture  of  London,”  then 
reprinting.  “ Within  five  years,  this  land 
has  been  nearly  covered  with  houses  of  the 
largest  size,  surrounding  spacious  squares, 
or  on  the  sides  of  wide  and  handsome 
streets.  Of  all  the  extraordinary  building 
works  carried  into  effect  by  a London 
gentleman  or  liadesman  we  may  fairly 
adduce  this  as  unparalleled.  Most  of  ihe 
houses  surrounding  one  large  square  (Bel- 
grave)  have  been  erected,  some  of  which 
are  finished  and  occupied,  and  several 
others  of  equal  dimensions  and  value  are 


nearly  completed.  When  we  consider  the 
capital  advanced  for  such  hazardous  specu- 
lations—the  peculiar  difficulties  of  tlie 
times  — the  immense  augmentation  of  pa- 
rochial and  government  ta.xes— with  the 
employment  they  have  given  to  thousands 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  tradesmen, 
artificers,  and  vvorkmen,  we  cannot  but 
admire  tlm  mind  that  projected  and  carried 
into  effect  so  many  novelties,  and  to  such 
a large  amount  of  expenditure.”  In 
the  second  volume  of  ” Public  Edifices 
of  London,”  are  views  of  one  side  of  Bel- 
grave  Square  and  a portion  of  Eaton 
Square,  with  short  notices  of  the  buildings 
then  erected  (1829),  in  progress,  and  as 
proposed  to  be  undertaken. 

Clapham  Park.—About  four  miles  S.W, 
of  London  Bridge,  is  a large  open  piece  of 
land  called  Clapham-common,  which  has 
long  been  noted  for  a series  of  mansions 
and  villas  which  have  been  progressively 
built,  and  adapted  for  the  residences  of 
bankers,  merchants,  and  other  wealthy 
persons,  whose  offices,  counting-houses, 
warehouses,  &c.  are  within  the  closely-pent 
streets  of  t’le  city.  To  the  S.W.  of  this 
common  were  several  fields,  called  Clap- 
ham  Park,  of  about  250  acres,  belonging 
to  Atkins  Bowyer,  e.sq.  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  sold  the  same  to  Mr.  Cubitt  in  1824. 
Perceiving  its  capabilities,  he  immediately 
laid  out  the  whole  in  lots  for  detached 
mansions  and  villas  on  a large  scale, 
formed  wide  roads,  four  miles  in  extent, 
and  planted  many  riionsand  trees,  which 
were  intended  for  transplantation  to  plots 
of  ground  as  new  houses  were  raise.!.  His 
next  plan  wa.s  to  purchase  houses  and  lands 
adjoining  this  property  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wide  and  fine  roads  of  ajiproach 
to  the  new  park.  This  eftc(;ted,  he  com- 
menced building  large  mansions,  and  in- 
vited the  public  to  take  sites  for  others. 
From  that  tinte  to  the  present  these  works 
have  been  continued,  and  the  whole  ground 
is  now  nearly  covered.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  these  houses  are  praise- 
worthy from  their  intrinsic  goodness  of 
construction,  as  well  as  for  their  mate- 
rials. Nothing  has  been  employed  tnerely 
for  display,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of 
the  buildings  in  Regent-street,  anti  in 
other  parts  of  London. 

In  designing  and  erecting  the  whole  of 
Osborne  Palace  for  licr  Majesty,  Mr. 
Cubitt  had  a novel  and  arduous  task  to 
encounter  and  surmount  ; anti  herein  we 
find  that  he  manifested  zeal,  skill,  courage, 
tact,  and  judgment,  which  fortunatedy  tor 
his  self-approbation,  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  his  friends,  resulted  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  beloved  Monarch  and  her 
Majesty's  royal  consort. 

This  done,  he  purchased  a fine  estate 
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at  Denbies,  in  Surrey,  where  he  built  for 
himself  andifamily  a mansion  that  should 
display,  on  a small  scale  and  with  less  gor- 
geous decoration,  the  same  characteristics 
of  soundness  in  construction,  beauty  of 
proportions,  workmanship,  and  finishing, 
which  had  been  used  in  the  royal  palace. 
This  he  was  not  destined  to  see  quite  com- 
pleted, for  disease  assailed  him  and  closed 
his  earthly  career,  to  the  grief  of  all  who 
knew  his  mental  powers  and  moral  worth. 

P-S.  Besides  the  places  and  public  and 
private  buildings  already  referred  to,  there 
are  several  others,  both  in  London  and  in 
the  country,  with  which  Mr.  Cubitt’s  name 
and  fame  are  intimately  associated.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  a plot  of  lanht 
on  the  river  Medway,  near  Rochester,  in 
Kent,  on  which,  having  purchased,  he  has 
expended  full  eighty  thousand  pounds  for 
machinery,  works,  and  plant  to  make 
bricks  and  other  objects  of  baked  clay. 
The  machines,  tools,  and  proce.sses  of 
working  are  all  of  the  most  improved  and 
expensive  kind  ; the  clay  is  of  peculiarly 
fine  and  excellent  quality  ; and  the  works 
had  just  been  brought  into  the  best  con- 
dition, when  its  proprietor  was  arrested 
in  his  terrestrial  career. 

To  accomplish  his  multifarious  works, 
sometimes  with  urgency  and  rapidity, 
at  others  with  caution  and  apparent 
timidity,  required  unabated  vigilance  and 
circumspection.  At  times  more  than  two 
thousand  men  w^ere  employed,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  paid  regularly  every  week  ; 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  supplies,  not 
only  for  this  phalanx,  but  to  pay  clerks 
large  salaries,  and  for  the  vast  amount  of 
material  in  machinery,  for  wear  and  tear, 
and  in  the  buildings  which  were  in  daily 
progress,  demanded  ceaseless  exertion  for 
the  w'orkinghead.  Money  panics  and  work- 
men’s strikes  occasionally  broke  in  upon 
and  harassed  the  builder's  mind,  that  was 
already  upon  the  full  stretch.  His  philo- 
sophy and  courage  however  bore  him  up 
through  the  whole. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
brief  memoir,  Mr.  Cubitt  died  in  his  68th 
year ; but  this  applies  only  to  calendar 
time.  The  extraordinary  man  now  re- 
ferred to  may  be  said  to  have  really  lived 
and  worked  nearly  double  that  space  of 
time  ; for,  in  all  his  travels  from  place  to 
place,  his  practice  w’as  to  go  at  the  rate  of 
nine  miles  per  hour,  and  employ  every 
moment  in  thinking  and  calculation.  So 
during  the  night  more  than  half  of  the  time 
was  thus  employed,  and  but  a short  space 
spent  in  real  sleep.  Herein  he  seems  to 
have  resembled  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Jan.  24,  1856.  J.  Britton. 


Mr.  Josiah  Conder. 

Dec.  27.  At  his  residence  in  St.  John’s 
Wood,  aged  66,  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  late 
Editor  of  the  Patriot  newspaper. 

Mr.  Conder  was  bom  in  London  Sept. 
17,  1789,  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Conder, 
bookseller,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  John  Con- 
der, President  of  the  Old  College,  Homer- 
ton.  At  an  early  age  ha  manifested  that 
poetical  genius  and  literary  taste  which 
have  highly  distinguished  him.  His  juve- 
nile contributions  to  Dr.  Aikin’s  Athe- 
neuui  and  other  publications  having  at- 
tracted favourable  notice,  he  published  in 
1810  a small  volume  entitled  “ The  As- 
sociate Mmstrel,”  being  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  several  friends.  This  book  passed 
through  two  editions.  lu  1814  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  being 
at  that  time  a publisher  and  bookseller  in 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 

In  1H19  ha  disposed  of  his  business  to 
Mr.  B.  Holdsworth.and  for  long  afterwards 
lie  resided  at  Watford,  retaining  in  his  own 
hands  the  management  of  the  Eclectic 
Review  until  1837,  when  he  transferred 
the  proprietorsliip  to  Dr.  Thomas  Price. 
During  the  three-and-twenty  years  of  Mr. 
Conder’s  eaitorship  of  that  monthly  jour- 
nal, he  enjoyed  the  assistance,  as  regular 
or  occasional  contributors,  of  John  Foster, 
Robert  Hall,  James  Montgomery,  Dr. 
Pye  Smith.  Dr.  Ciialmers,  Isaac  Taylor, 
Z.  Uwins,  D.D.,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Charles 
Marsh,  &c. 

In  1818  Mr.  Conder  published  a work 
“On  Protestant  Nonconiormity,”  iu  two 
volumes,  8vo.  which  in  its  second  edition 
was  compressed  into  one  volume,  12mo. 
1820. 

In  1824  lie  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  James  Duncan,  of  Paternoster- 
row,  to  edit  the  afterwards  well-known 
series  of  “ The  IModern  Traveller  ; ’ under- 
taking, in  the  first  instance,  to  furnisli  the 
volume  on  Palestine  only.  Ultimately 
he  compiled  the  whole  set,  having  assist- 
ance in  four  or  five  volumes  only.  It  con- 
tains descriptions  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  globe,  and  is  comprised  in  thirty 
volumes  ; besides  the  portion  relating  to 
Italy,  which  forms  a sequel  of  three  more 
volumes. 

In  1832  Mr.  Conder  was  induced,  on 
the  application  of  gentlemen  who  had  re- 
cently established  The  Patriot  new’spaper, 
to  become  the  Editor  of  that  journal— an 
office  which  he  ooiitinaed  to  sustain,  with 
honour  and  credit,  for  three-and-twenty 
years.  For  along  period  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  public  movements  of  the 
Dissenters  iuthe  aietropolis,  witliout,  how- 
ever, renouncing  ids  attachment  to  litera- 
ture. Besides  tiie  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  author  of — 
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The  Star  in  the  East  : with  other  Poems. 
12mo.  1824. 

A Dictionary  of  Geography  ; Ancient 
and  Modern.  12rao.  1834. 

The  Choir  and  the  Oratory  ; or,  Praise 
and  Prayer.  12mo.  183". 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; a New 
Translation,  with  Notes.  Foolscap  Svo. 
1834. 

An  Analytical  and  Comparative  View  of 
All  Religions.  1833.  Svo. 

The  Harmony  of  History  with  Pro- 
phecy : an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 
1849.  12mo. 

Also  pamphlets  on — 

The  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  Religious  and 
Political.  Svo.  1830. 

Wages  or  the  WTiip  ? an  Essay  on  the 
Comparative  Cost  and  Productiveness  of 
Free  and  Slave  Labour.  Svo.  1833. 

The  Designs  of  the  Dissenters  ; a Letter 
to  the  King.  Svo.  1334. 

The  labours  of  his  pen  were  uninter- 
rupted till  the  9th  November,  when  disease 
incapacitated  him  for  mental  exertion  ; his 
last  attention  was  given  to  a collection  of 
his  Hymns,  then  passing  through  the  press. 

He  married,  in  1315,  Joan-Elizabeth, 
daujhter  of  Roger  Thomas,  Esq.,  of 
Southgate,  who  survives  him.  He  has 
also  left  five  children,  one  of  whom  is  a 
daughter.  The  four  sons  are,  Mr.  Francis 
R.  Conder,  a civil  engineer  and  railway  con- 
tractor ; the  Rev.  Eustace  R.  Conder, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Poole  ; Mr.  Jonah  Conder,  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ; and  Mr.  Charles  Conder,  who 
is  associated  in  professional  pursuits  with 
his  eldest  brother. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Con-Ier  has  been  in- 
terred in  Abney-park  Cemetery;  where  an 
address  was  delivered  at  his  funeral  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morrison. 


Mr.  P.  G.  Patmore. 

Dec.  25.  Aged  b'9,  Mr.  Peter  George 
Patmore. 

Mr.  Patmore  had  passed  a long  and 
active  literary  career.  The  list  of  hig 
writings,  most  of  which  were  published 
without  his  name,  includes,  among  others, 
Letters  on  England.  2 vols. ; The  Mirror 
of  the  Months;  British  Galleries  of  Art; 
Chatsworth,  or  the  Romance  of  a Week, 
3 vols. ; Memorials  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence ; Marriage  in  May  Fair;  and,  My 
Friends  and  Acquaintance,  3 vols.  He 
was  a contributor  to  “The  Liberal,” 
the  Westminster,  and  Retrospective  Re- 
view's, Blackwood’s,  the  London,  and  the 
Monthly  Magazines  in  their  early  and  best 
days.  He  edited  severed  periodicals,  and 
among  them  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
Jrom  the  period  ofTheodore  Hook’s  death 
to  that  of  its  purchase  by  Mr.  Ainsworth; 


and  for  many  years  occupied  the  unob- 
trusive but  responsible  post  of  literary 
adviser  to  one  of  the  principal  London 
publishing  houses.  Mr.  Patmore  num- 
bered many  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago  among  his  “friends 
and  acquaintance.’’  Hazlitt’s  Liber  Amoris 
was  mainly  based  upon  letters  written  to 
his  most  intimate  friend  Mr.  Patmore, 
and  some  of  Charles  Lamb’s  most  cha- 
racteristic epistles  are  addressed  to  this 
gentleman. 


M.  David  (d’Angers). 

Jan.  4.  At  his  residence  in  the  Rue 
d’Assas,  in  Paris,  aged  sixty-five,  Jean 
Pierre  David  (d’Angers),  the  celebrated 
sculptor. 

He  was  no  relation  to  the  famous  painter 
of  his  name  of  the  first  empire,  although 
he  was  his  pupil,  and  married  his  niece. 
He  was  born  on  the  r2th  of  May,  1793,  at 
Angers,  In  1311,  his  rilievo,  the  Death 
of  Epaminondas,  won  him  the  first  prize 
for  sculpture  in  the  School  of  Arts,  and, 
along  with  it,  a pension  to  finish  his  ar- 
tistic education  in  Italy.  In  1826  he 
became  Membre  de  VlnstiLut  and  Pro- 
fessor at  the  .School  of  Arts  ; in  1828,  he 
went  to  Weimar,  where  he  modelled 
Goethe’s  bust,  which,  executed  in  marble, 
and  presented  by  the  sculptor,  has  found 
a place,  since  1831,  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
Library  at  Weimar.  In  1834  he  made  a 
second  tour  through  Germany,  modelling 
on  his  way,  at  Munich,  Schelling — at 
Dresden,  Tieck — -and  at  Berlin,  Rauch. 
From  1835  to  1837  he  was  busy  with  his 
sculptures  for  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  the 
great  work  of  his  life.  His  monuments 
of  the  great  men  of  France  are  almost  in- 
numerable ; we  name  only  those  of  Ge- 
neral Bonchamp  at  St.  Florent,— of  Fe- 
nelon  at  Cambrai,-— of  Bichat  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu, — of  General  Foy,— of  Marshals  Le- 
fevre,  Suchet,  and  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  &c. 
To  these  we  must  add  a long  row  of  ideal 
and  portrait  statues,  such  as — -King  Rene 
atAix, — Prince  Conde  at  Versailles, — Jean 
Bart  at  Dunkerque, — Corneille  at  Rouen, 
— Racine  at  Laferte-Milon, — -Talma  for 
the  Theatre  Francais,  — Carrel  at  St. 
Mande,  &c.  and  a great  number  of  busts 
in  bronze  and  m.arble,  of  Goethe,  Tieck, 
Schelling,  Dannecker,  Rauch,  Borne,  Bent- 
ham,  Byron,  Chateaubriand,  Mickiewicz, 
Volary,  Casimir  Perier,  Lafayette,  Mdlle. 
Mars,  &c.  not  to  mention  his  portrait 
medallions  and  portrait  sketches.  His 
quickness  of  conception  and  his  indefati- 
gability were  immense ; his  drawing  and 
execution,  however,  were  not  always  un- 
exceptionable. As  an  author  he  is  to  be 
named  as  co-editor  of  the  “ Memoirs  of 
Barrere.”  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent 
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republican,  and  he  never  wavered  in  his 
faith  in  th^  principle  of  self-government. 
He  was  a representative  of  the  people 
for  the  department  of  the  Maine  and 
Loire  in  the  Assembly  which  was  vio- 
lently dissolved  on  Dec.  2,  1851.  His 
name  appeared  in  one  of  the  earliest  lists 
of  the  proscribed.  He  took  refuge  at 
Brussels ; was  permitted  to  return  to 
France  two  or  three  years  since,  but  his 
exile  had  given  a blow  to  his  health  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 

At  his  funeral,  which  took  place  at  Pere 
la  Chaise  on  the  8th  Jan.,  an  extraordinary 
crowd  of  eminent  men  in  the  artistic,  lite- 
rary, and  political  world  attended.  Among 
the  followers  were  the  poet  Beranger, 
General  Cavaignac,  and  MM.  Viileniain, 
Etcx,  Goudchaux,  Martin  (de  Strasbourg), 
Carnot,  Cambou,  Marie,  Vaulabelle,  Gui- 
nard,  le  Comte  de  Niewerkerke,  Manin 
(the  late  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice),  Gervais  (de  Caen),  J.  Simon,  F. 
de  Lasteyrie,  Sarrans  jeune,  Laissac,  Duret, 
Havin,  Henri  Letnaire,  Cremieux,  Bastide, 
C,  Thomas,  Ac.  The  pall-bearers  were 
alternately  General  Cavaignac,  MM.  Car- 
not, Goudchaux,  Ainbioise  Thomas,  Leon 
Halevey,  Henri  Letnaire,  and  several 
pupils  of  the  deceased.  M.  Leon  Halevey 
pronounced  a funeral  oration  over  the  grave. 

Frakc;ois  Ruui:;. 

Lately.  Aged  71,  Francois  Rude,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  scnlptor.s  of 
France. 

He  was  bora  at  Dijon,  and,  when  a 
child,  dLpiayed  a taste  and  love  for  the  art 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  excel.  In 
1812  he  obtained  the  grand  priz^e  of  sculp- 
ture at  Rome,  and  hi.s  talent  was  remarked 
and  fostered  by  Napoleon,  to  whose  cau.se 
Rude  was  devotedly  attached.  The  Re- 
storation was  consequently  a period  of 
obscurity  for  him,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Revolution  of  1830  that  the  period  of  his 
fame  actually  began.  In  183.3  his  exqui- 
site  statue  of  the  Neapolitan  Fisherinau 
was  rewarded  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  was  the  principal  artist 
employed  in  1836,  by  iM.  Thiers,  to  deco- 
rate the  Arc  de  Trioniphe  de  I’Etoile  ; and 
his  g-and  performance  on  that  edifice,  re- 
presenting the  departure  of  the  republican 
armies  to  defend  the  soil  of  France  in  1795, 
has  proved  a constant  theme  of  admiration. 
The  Grand  Jury  of  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  had  lately  assigned  him  a grande 
medaille  d'honnevr. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Jan..  14.  13-55.  fn  liis  42<'.l  y-ar,  The  Rev.  WU~ 
Ham  WriijJit.  il.  A.  aM  LL-D.  He  ’.va.<  boru  at  Bou- 
ner’.--  hali,  Bethnal  Green,  in  is  13,  and  adaeated 
at  Irinity  college,  Dublin.  He  was  the  autlTor  of 


“ Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1331.  ’ 3vo. 
and  also  published  Seiler's  Biblical  Hermeneutics, 
translated  from  the  German,  with  Xotes,  hvo.; 
numerous  articles  in  Kitto’s  Biblical  Cyclopedia; 
an  edition  of  Bishop  Wilson  on  the  Lord’.-,  Supper 
and  Sacra  Privata,  uith  notes,  2 vol.s.  1 21110.  ; and 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  as  .set  forth 
in  the  works  of  Divines  of  the  English  Church, 
since  the  Reformation,”  in  two  parts.  18-55.  svo. 
He  married,  at  Cape  Town,  Miss  Adelaide  Eliza- 
beth Ford,  now  his  widow,  and  inGtress  of  the 
national  .school  at  Hutton,  near  Brentwood;  and 
has  left  one  son,  who  is  a clerk  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  ;^^In  our  Magazine  for  April  last,  p.  435, 
two  lines  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column,  which  should  be  erased.] 

Apnl  29.  At  Nengone,  one  of  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  m the  Pacific,  where  lie  had  been  located 
as  -i  ilUsionar*’  by  the  iji>iiop  of  Xew  Zealand,  and 
had  experienced  many  touciiinu  proofs  of  grateful 
Christian  love  li-om  the  simple  natives,  aged  .30, 
the  Rev.  William  Si/nll,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Xihill,  Rector  of  Fitz,  Salop. 

Oct.  is.  Aged  72,  the  H.  v.  l-’attin^on  Watincut, 
Vicar  of  Barnby  upon  Don,  Yorksh.  (ls4I.)  He 
was  of  (Queen’s  coll.  O.xford,  B.A.  1303.  M.A.  lalT. 

yoe.  24.  Aged  40,  the  Rev.  James  Allan  Hnr~ 
rison,  only  remaining  child  of  Capt.  James  Har- 
rison. of  Leaminuton.  lie  was  of  St.  lilarv  hall, 
O.xford.  B.A.  1^30,  M.A.  laJl. 

Liec.  4.  At  Cheltenh.im,  aged  70,  the  Rev. 
James  Ca:aict,  formerly  of  Ilalsteil  Place,  Kent. 
He  was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1308, 
M.A.  1311. 

Ucc.  10.  At  .Siiai'aiiolt  House.  Berks,  aged  81, 
the  Rev.  John  Xtlso.i,  D.D.  a Canon  of  Ileytesbury, 
Dean  Rural,  and  Rector  of  Peterstone  super  Ely 
(lsl4),co.  Cla!n...i'gan.  He  was  formerly  a Fel- 
low -m  the  old  lour.dation  of  (,!ii-’en’.s  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  uraduated  B.A.  i7"S.M.A.  1302, 
B.  and D.D.  [31s. 

Dec.  ti'J.  In  Dublin,  the  Rev.  W.  Hhcpyard, 
B.A.  Vicar  of  Iviigetin,  dioc.  Elpiiiti. 

At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Forster,  Rector  of  Edmondbvers,  co.  Dnrhain 
(ls.37). 

Dec.  .31.  At  Ins  parsonage,  aged  41.  the  Rev. 
■lohn  FrancU,  Ber)).  Curate  of  St.  (iiie.s  in  the 
Wood,  Groat  Torrington,  Devon.  He  was  of 
Worcester  college,  (.ixf.-rd,  B.A.  18.3,3. 

At  lla.stings,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Leapjiiuj^cell,  Rec- 
tor of  .Cun.sl.iy  (183G;  and  ’Tear  of  Haydor  (,1833), 
Lincolnshire.  Ho  wa.s  of  Sc.  I'eter’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  l32b, 

Jan.  1.  At  Wintoribid,  Wore,  aged  •'<1,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Har’card.  He  wa.s  of  Wol•ce^tcr  collc-e, 
Oxford,  B.A.  i7h7,  M.A.  I>s00. 

Jan.  2.  At  M'i.-^iow.  co.  Huutiag'.loti,  aued  8d, 
the  Rev.  Uamael  Cooper,  Rector  of  Wood  Walton 
(I32sl  and  L'erp.  Curare  of  Cpwood  (I3OO)  in  that 
coimtv.  He  was  of  Sc.  John's  college,  Cambrid^'O, 
B.A.  Lhb,  M.A.  l'o2. 

Jan.  i2.  At  Barn.staple,  aged  6.5,  the  Rev. 
IJenru  L'sher  .l/utt/c-’r-;.  He  was  of  Lincoln  coll. 
Oxford,  where  lie  graduated  B.A.  in  Is  16,  and  also 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 

Jan.  14.  At  Bronisberruw,  Glouc.  aged  6P,  the 
Rev,  Charles  Hill,  Rector  of  that  parish  and  of 
Madresrieid,  Vt'orc.  ( 1332).  He  was  of  Jesus  coll. 
Cambridge,  B.A.  isO'J,  M.a.  1812. 


D E A 'I'  H 8, 

.iURA.NUUU  l.v  CHRO-XOLUGIC-AL  ORDER, 

June  ...  In  tlie  wreck  of  the  St.  Abb's  India- 
uain,  on  .fuan-de-Xova  Reef,  whilst  on  his  pas.-^age 
to  join  the  Indian  Xavv  as  cadet,  aged  16,  Mr. 
Barfori-Hunter,  -i.-'ond  .-mi  of  Captain  Hawes, 
R.X.  suiierintondeut  at  Purtpatrick. 

June  26.  At  NVlsoU,  Xew  Zealand,  aged  52. 
Samuel  Stephens,  c-u-  fhv  of  Bridport,  justice  of 
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the  peace,  and  a member  of  the  Legislative 
Council. 

July  20.  At  Newhaven  Knysna,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Fanny-Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  An- 
drews, eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Hard- 
wicke,  of  Outwell,  Camh. 

Aug.  5.  In  Tasmania,  aged  43,  G.  L.  Adam.s, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  T.  Adams,  esq.  Mathe- 
matical Master  of  BlimdeH’s  Grammar  School, 
Exeter. 

Aug.  20.  On  his  passage  from  India,  Lieut. 
Ale.xandcr  Thomas  Alexander,  3d  Madras  Eur. 
Regt.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Alex- 
ander,‘R.N.  C.B. 

Sept.  10.  At  Armadale,  N.S.  Wales,  where  he 
had  gone  for  the  benetit  of  his  health,  Henry  But- 
ler Fellowes,  esq.  magistrate,  and  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  for  the  district  of  New  England, 
third  son  of  Sir  James  Fellowes,  Bart. 

Sept.  29.  On  his  voyage  from  Adelaide  to  Eng- 
land, aged  32,  Joseph  Carpenter  Bombas,  M.D. 

Oct.  5.  At  Penang,  Mrs.  Collins  S.  O’Reilly, 
wife  of  Henry  Alfred  Peyton,  esq.  *29th  Madras  N.I. 

Oct.  2.5.  At  St.  Martin’s,  Perth,  in  her  77th 
year,  the  widow  of  William  Macdonald,  of  St.  -Mar- 
tin’s and  Garth,  co.  Perth,  ;ind  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Millar,  Bart,  of  Glenlee,  formerly  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Glenlee. 

Xov.  5.  At  Shangia,  on  board  H.M.S.  Barra- 
couta,  aged  44,  Frederick  Charles  Dusautoy,  esq. 
Paymaster  R.N. 

Xov.  7.  At  Malta,  John  Rotton,  Capt.  36th  Regt. 

Xov.  20.  At  Bombay,  aged  37,  R.  J.  Russell, 
esq.  M.D.  Bombay  Army. 

Xov.  23.  At  Lahorn,  by  a fall  from  his  horse, 
Lieut.  Alexander  Ramsay,  late  of  57th  Regt.  N.I. 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Col.  ^lichaol  Ramsay, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

Xov.  24.  Aged  36,  John  Arthur  Skurray,  esq. 
late  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  54th  Foot. 

-Toy.  25.  At  Morpeth,  aged  44,  Robert  Haw- 
den,  esq. 

Xov. -27.  At  Plumstead  - common,  Frederick 
Cornwall  Jackson,  esq. 

Xov.  29.  In  camp  before  Sebastopol,  aged  17, 
Edward  Prichard  Marshall,  es(i.  Lieut.  R.  .Vrr. 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  .Marshall, 
isiil.  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Sir 
George  Don,  in  Gibraltar. 

Xov.  30.  In  Orsett-terrace,  Hyde-park,  Cathe- 
rine, wife  of  Herbert  C.  Blackburn,  eM]. 

Dec.  1.  At  i'oronto,  Eliza,  dau.uf  the  late  Hon. 
William  Dumiuer  Powell,  chief  justice  of  Upper 
Canada. 

Dec.  2.  At  Torquay,  Arthur  Forbe.s,  cs(p  one  of 
the  town  clerks  of  Gla.'igow'. 

At  Guernsey,  aged  29,  Thos.  Hutche.sson,  esq. 

Dec.  3.  Dr'  Carew,  Archbishop  of  Bengal,  for- 
merly Profe.ssor  of  Divinity  at  Maynooth,  and  de- 
scribed .as  “ one  of  the  brighte.^t  ornaments  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy  of  India.” 

At  Haminer'^mith,  .aged  75,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Eminson,  16th  I-ight  Dragoons, late 
of  Long  Benington,  Line. 

At  Charlemont  Fort,  Ireland,  Betsy,  wife  of 
Gordon  Ihomson,  e.sq.  Grduance  ^torekeepcr. 

Dec.  4.  At  Jersey,  Harriet-Elizabeth-Sarah, 
wife  of  Francis  Crossley  Colquhoun,  esq.  D.  A. 
Commissary-gen.  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  George 
R.  Goodman,  uf  Prince  Edward’s  Island. 

At  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  aged  20,  George 
Augustus  Robertson  Eliott,  youngest  son  of  Daniel 
Eliott,  esq.  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
Calcutta. 

At  Fort  George,  aged  65,  Thomas  Gordon,  es(i. 
of  Park,  Banffshire,  Lieut. -Col.  commanding  the 
76th  (Inverness,  Banff,  &c.)  Highland  Light 
Inf.  .Militia. 

In  htockwcll,  aged  67,  Thomas  Reeve,  esq. 

Dec.  5.  At  Toronto,  Canada  West,  aged  26, 
Sophie,  wife  of  F.  W.  Wallace  Ramson,  esq.  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Torrance,  esq. 
of  (.Quebec. 
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At  Brighton,  aged  6.5,  Catherine-Sarah,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  George  Sive'wright,  and  sister  of  Wil- 
liam Onnsby  Gore,  esq.  M.P.  for  North  Shrop- 
shire. She  was  the  younger  dau.  of  William 
Gore,  esq.  M.P.  for  co.  Leitrim,  by  Frances-Jane- 
Gorges,  only  dau.  and  heir  of  Ralph  Gore,  esq.  of 
Barrowmonnt,  il.P.  for  co.  Kilkenny,  and  widow 
of  Sir  Haydocke  Evans  Morres,  Bart. 

At  the  French  Rocks,  Madras,  aged  26,  Sidney 
French  Turner,  Lieut.  39th  M.N.I.  youngest  son 
of  .John  H.  Turner,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

Dec.  6.  In  Bath,  aged  58,  Thos.  Bonltbee,  esq. 

At  Stratford,  Essex,  aged  55,  Helena,  relict  of 
Francis  Catterton,  esq. 

At  Coventi’y,  aged  26,  Jo.seph  Howe,  esq. 

At  Blagdon,  Som.  aged  »4,  Sarah,  relict  of 
-James  Tate,  esq. 

Dec.  7.  Aged  67,  Miss  Carter,  thirty-three  years 
proprietress  of  the  librarj-.  Worthing. 

In  St.  John’s- w’ood,  aged  20,  Richard,  only  son 
of  the  late  Capt.  Augustus  Vere  Drury,  R.N.  by 
Maria,  dau.  of  Capt.  Smyth,  and  niece  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Smyth,  Bart,  of  Hill  Hall.  He  was  heir  to 
his  uncle  the  late  George  Vandeput  Drury,  esq. 
of  Shotover,  co.  Oxford. 

At  Dorchester,  aged  32,  Betsy,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
•Jeorge  Wood,  Rector  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dor- 
che.ster. 

Dec.  8.  At  Paris,  Eleanor,  youngest  dau.  of 
William  Wakeling  Boreham,  esq.  of  Haverhill, 
Suffolk. 

Aged  69,  Mary  Jeans,  relict  of  John  Chambers, 
esq.  of  the  Clo.'C,  Norwich. 

At  Kamiesch,  of  cholera,  llenry-Seasou,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Charles  Champion,  Comm.  R.N. 

In  Hamilton-terr.  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  55, 
Thomas  Robert  Clarke,  esq.  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged  87,  Mary,  widow  of  John  Keith,  esq.  of 
North  Bri.xton. 

At  Boulogne-.sur-Mer,  aged  27,  .Sophia-Isabella, 
dau.  of  late  Harvey  G.  1’.  Tiidcett,  e.sq.  formerly 
of  1 1th  Dragoons. 

Dec.  9.  At  Oakham,  Rutland,  aged  72,  Ann, 
widow  of  John  Bernard,  esq.  and  .sister  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Sorsbic,  esq.  of  Newcastle. 

At  Ely,  Frederick  C.  H.  Coventry,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  the  late  T.  D.  Coventry,  e.->q. 

At  Balaklava,  of  a wound  received  accidentally, 
aged  19,  Adrian  William  Fraser,  Capt.  6.3d  Regt. 
son  of  the  late  Col.  Fraser,  Balmackewen,  Kin- 
cardineshire. 

At  the  house  of  Ids  son-in-law  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Pryce,  Gravc.send,  aged  85,  William  Heath,  esq. 
formerly  of  Cambridge-heuth,  Hackney. 

In  Seymour-pl.  Euston-s(p  aged  27,  William 
Iloseason  Smith,  es(i. 

In  Dublin,  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  James 
ililligan  lier  son-in-law,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  John 
Collier  Ward.  esq.  formerly  of  Lechlade,  Glouc. 
latterly  of  Hounslow. 

Dec.’ 10.  At  Beccle.>*,  aged  79.  John  Day,  esq. 

At  Wadhurst,  Sus.^ex,  aged  8.  Augusta-Anne, 
eldest  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Foley,  Vicar  of  Wad- 
hurst.  On  tiie  17th  inst.  at  the  same  place,  aged  5, 
Cecilia,  third  surviving  dau. ; also,  on  the  same 
day,  aged  4,  Caroline-Martha,  his  last  survising 
daughter. 

At  Leghoni,  .James  Irving,  esq.  of  Iroiishore 
and  Ilarttield  Estates,  .Jamaica. 

At  Soiithmolton,  aged  70,  William  Longworth, 
es<i.  of  Summerville,  Wore,  and  Glynwood,  co. 
Westmeath,  youngest  and  last  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Francis  Longworth, esq.  of  Cragan  Castle, 
in  the  same  county. 

Aged  70,  Mrs.  Nightingale,  Park  Village  East, 
Regen  t’s-park. 

At  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  Saltcoats, 
W.  B.  Urr,  esq.  writer  and  hanker. 

In  the  Sev'en  Sisters’-road,  Holloway,  -John  Par- 
kinson, e>q.  formerly  of  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 

At  Grove-end-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  Caroline- 
Chaiiotte,  eldest  dau.  of  Arcliibald  Sconce,  esq. 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

In'Torrington-sq.  John  Stevens,  esq.  of  Lime-st. 
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At  Mehidpore,  Central  India,  George  Tranter, 
e.sq.  M.D.  for  many  years  Surgeon  to  the  United 
Malwa  Contingent. 

At  Eastgrinstcad,  aged  86,  Susannah,  relict  of 
Samuel  Wicken.s,  esq.  of  Rotherfield. 

Dec.  11.  At  Cheddar,  Somerset,  aged  62,  Samuel 
Birch,  esq. 

At  Wisbech,  aged  68,  Sarah,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Dalby,  Wesleyan  Minister. 

At  Balaklava,  from  wounds  received  at  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  French  siege-train,  Sebastopol,  aged 
18,  Lieut.  J.  W.  J.  Dawson,  R.  Art.  eldest  son  of 
J.  W.  J.  Dawson,  esq.  Bedford-sq. 

In  Stockwell,  aged  61,  Frederick  Grindon,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Grindon,  of  Olney,  Bucks. 

At  Danbury,  aged  91,  William  Hilton,  esq. 

Matilda,  wife  of  Thos.  Jex,  esq.  1st  Life  Guards, 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rov.  Thomas  B. 
Hodgson,  of  Ishani,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Leicester,  aged  66,  John  Nedhara,  esq. 

At  Hull,  aged  76,  Abigail,  widow  of  John  Ward, 
esq.  of  Pocklington. 

Dec.  12.  At  Bognor,  Gabriel  Carr,  esq.  of  West 
Brompton. 

At  Edinburgh,  Walter  Dickson,  esq.  W.S. 

At  his  sister’s,  Mrs.  Chevallier,  Southtown,  Yar- 
mouth, aged  72,  Fuller  Farr,  esq. 

At  Teignmouth,  aged  69,  Fanny-Bedford,  widow 
of  Calmady-Pollexfen  Hamlyn,  esq.  of  Leawood 
and  Paschoe.  She  was  the  only  dau.  of  Richard 
Cross,  esq.  of  Dewyards,  near  E.xeter,  was  married 
in  1805,  and  left  a widow  in  1846,  having  had  issue 
one  son  and  two  daughters. 

At  York,  aged  97,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Isaac,  AVesleyan  minister. 

At  Cheltenham,  Henry  Bayley  Taylor,  esq.  sur- 
geon, formerly  of  Clare,  Suffolk. 

At  Bri.xton-hill,  aged  74,  Maria-Matikla,  relict 
of  Tliomas  Tilson,  esq.  of  Brixton-hill,  and  of 
Coleman-st. 

Dec.  13.  At  Southport,  aged  88,  the  widow  of 
tlie  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander,  of  Church  Town,  Lane. 

Aged  58,  Anne,  eldest  .'urviving  dau.  of  Cliarles 
Bowring,  esq.  of  Larkbeare,  E.xeter. 

At  the  Manor-house,  liisiiopstoke,  Anne,  widow 
of  Henry  Connor,  c.sip  of  Gayfield,  dau.  of  Henry 
Ralph  Standisii,  esq.  of  Bay  Slount,  co.  Dublin. 

At  Torijuay,  aged  22,  llcrliert-Stewart,  tilth  son 
of  William  Dickins,  e.s((.  of  Cherington,  Warw, 

At  Stoke  Ne^Nungton,  agoil  67,  Henry  Kent 
Fowler,  esq.  late  of  Lloyd’s." 

At  Roche  Court,  Hants,  aged  67,  Frances,  relict 
of  Sir  James  Whalley  Smythe  Gardiner,  Bart. 
She  was  the  second  dau.  of  Oswald  Mosley,  esq. 
and  sister  to  Sir  Oswald  Alosley,  Bart.  She  was 
married  in  1807  and  left  a widow  in  1851,  having 
had  issue  Sir  John  V>'.  Gardiner,  the  present 
Baronet,  and  .several  other  ciiikiren. 

Aged  60,  James  Martin  Knight,  esq.  of  AVal- 
worth,  and  Gracechurch-st. 

At  the  residence  of  her  nephew  Sir  Thomas 
Dyer,  Bart,  aged  99,  Harriot,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Griffith,  Rector  of  Turvey,  Beds,  and  of 
Brompton  Hall,  Middlesex,  dau.  of  Simon  IMli- 
day,  of  AVestcoinbe  Park,  Kent,  esq.  and  J.anc, 
dau.  of  Joliu  Bythesea,  esq.  of  Wick-houye,  M'ilts. 

At  Bovey  Tracy,  aged  75,  Thoraa.s  Orchard,  esip 
late  of  Hennock,  Devon. 

.Vt  Kingsland,  aged  80,  Mary,  widow  of  Alajor 
Rawlins,  of  the  Rities,  late  of  the  42nd  Regt. 

At  A ork,  aged  G3,  Charity,  relict  of  Cliarles 
Seymour,  esq.  of  Bi.shop  Wilton,  surgeon. 

At  Brighton,  aged  64,  Charles  Shirley,esq.  of  Mid- 
hur>t.  lie  was  the  third  son  of  Evelyn  Stiirley,  esq. 
of  Eatington,  eo.  AYiruick,  by  Phillis-Dyam,  dau. 
of  Cbiirlton  AVollaston,  esip,  and  brotlier  to  the  pre- 
sent Evelyn  John  Shirley,  esq.  of  Eatington.  He 
was  fornieriy  a Captain  in  the  2d  Regiment  of 
Foot  iluards,  and  recently  chairman  of  the  Mid- 
liur.it  bench  of  nuigistrates.  He  imirried  in  1819 
Aane-Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the  !;tte  Hon. 
iuid  Rev.  George  Bridgeuian,  fifth  .son  of  Henry 
second  Lord  Bradford  ; but  by  that  lady.wiio  .sur- 
vives him,  he  had  no  issue.  His  body  was  interred 
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in  the  new  burial-ground  at  Midhurst,  attended 
by  his  four  brothers,  and  other  relatives. 

Dec.  14.  At  Waimer,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Brooke. 

At  Holloway,  aged  2.3,  Thomas- Augnstus-Sadler, 
.second  son  of  T.  E.  Clac’s;,  esq.  AVar  Department. 

At  AA’^est-liill  Lodge,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon, 
aged  73,  James  Elliott,  e.‘;q. 

In  Stanliope-st.  Hyde  Park-gardens,  aged  3, 
John-Penrose,  son  of  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell. 

At  Southampton,  aged  88,  John  Rich,  esq.  late 
of  Upton-house,  Nursling. 

At  Stratford,  Essex,  aged  41,  .John  AA/’ilkinson, 
esq.  son  of  the  late  John  AA'llkinson,  esq.  Thick- 
thorn,  A'v'anv. 

In  Bath,  aged  84,  Louisa-Alary -Ann,  widow  of 
Adm.  Isaac  Wolley,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Mor- 
daiint  JIartin,  Bart,  of  Burnham,  Norfolk. 

Dec.  15.  x\t  Yenikale,  Crimea,  aged  24,  Robert 
Boxall.esfp  Surgeon  Turkish  Contingent, of  Guild- 
ford, Surrey,  and  late  House  Surgeon  at  the  Uni- 
versitj'  College  Hospital,  London. 

In  camp  before  Sebastopol,  aged  18,  Lieut.  Basil 
Henry  Browne,  77th  Regt.  younger  son  of  the 
Rector  of  Toft  and  Newton,  Line. 

At  Exeter,  aged46,Char!otte-Juliana-Jane,  wife 
of  James  Wentworth  Bailer,  esq.  of  Downes.  She 
was  the  third  dan.  of  the  late  Lord  Ilenrj’  Aloly- 
neiux  Howard,  by  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  Edward 
Long,  esq.  Chief  Judge  of  tlie  Vice- Admiralty 
Court,  Jamaica,  and  was  married  in  1831. 

At  AA^ortliing,  Capt.  Richard  Bnrford,  late  of  the 
Queen’s  Royals,  and  for  many  years  Adjutant  of 
the  Queen’s  Own  .Light  Infantry  Alilitia. 

At  Harryville, Ballymena, co.  Antrim,  Henrietta, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Alark  Cas.ddi,  late  Chancellor 
of  Kilfenora  and  Incumbent  of  Newtonards,  co. 
Down. 

At  Asniere.s,  near  Paris,  aged  71,  Julia,  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Cooke,  Bart,  of  Wheatley,  near 
Doncaster. 

Drowtieil  in  the  river  Aledway,  aged  20,  Morton 
Edward  Eden,  Ensign  in  the  H.E.I.C.'s  Engineers, 
second  surviving  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev'.  AA'm. 
Eden,  Rector  of  Bisliopsbourne,  and  Lady  Grey 
de  Ruthyn;  Ensign  .Eneas  U.  R.  Macdonnell, 
E.  I.  Co.'s  Engineers  ; George  Battine,  Ensign  in 
the  E.  LGo.’s  Engineers,  and  James,  his  brother, 
appointed  to  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  aged  21  and  18, 
third  and  fourth  sons  of  tlie  late  Major-General 
Battine,  C.B.  Tlieir  boat  appears  to  have  been 
driven  on  a bank  near  Kit’s  Hole  during  a fog,  and 
it  wa.s  many  days  before  their  bodies  were  found. 

At  Fisherton  House  Asylum,  near  Salisbury, 
aged  73,  dohn  Edgar,  esq. 

At  TuLs(Miili,  aged  85,  Ann,  wife  of  Arthur 
Hunt,  esq.  late  of  Greenhithe,  and  formerly  of 
Dartmouth. 

At  Southmolton,  aged  73.  AA’m . Longworthy, esq. 

At  Leith,  age<.l  80,  James  Miller,  esq. 

At  AA'altliam  Abbey,  aged  75,  John  Parnell,  esq. 
a Alagistrate  for  Essex. 

At  Bicester,  aged  60,  Tlieodore  Ann,  relict  of 
Rev.  Aubrey  Charles  Price,  ATcar  of  Cliesterton, 
and  only  sister  of  AVilliam  Hewitt,  esq.  of  Bad- 
bnry-hill,  near  Swindon. 

At  Heniel  Hempstead,  Thomas  J.  R.  Smith, 
younge.st  son  of  the  late  Hugh  Smith,  e.sq. 

At  Slialdon,  Devon,  Eniily-Jane,  fourth  dau.  of 
James  AA’arley  Smith,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  34,  James  Edmund  AVindow, 
esq.  kite  of  Balham. 

Dec.  16.  At  Kingston  Lacy,  Dorset,  aged  22, 
Octavia-Ellzalieth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Right 
Iton.  George  B.tnkes,  .ALP. 

Aged  78,  Joseph  Davy,  esq.  of  Heavitree, 
Exeter. 

At  Sheepwash,  aged  88,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  3Ir. 
Charles  Guest.  Mrs.  Guest  was  descended  from 
the  ai.icient,  but  now  e.xtinct,  family  of  Bound, 
who  for  many  generations  were  persons  of  conse- 
quence in  the  North  of  Devon,  and  nearly  related 
to  the  Vowlers.,  of  Parnacotc,  near  HoLsworthy, 
and  tiie  Kiugdons  of  Great  Torrington. 
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In  St.  James’s-sq.  aged  In,  Margavet,  wife  of 
Hudson  Gurney,  esq.  She  was  the  dau.  of  Robert 
Barclay,  esq.  of  Ury,  M.P.  for  Kincardineshire,  by 
Sarah,  dau.  of  James  Allardice,  of  Allardice,  and 
heiress  of  kin  to  the  Earls  of  Airtii  and  Monteith. 
She  was  married  in  1809,  but  had  no  children. 

At  Have,  near  Callington.  aged  29,  Caroline, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Haye,  esq. 

At  Paris,  Julia,  wife  of  Frederick  Hennessey, 
esq.  of  Cognac,  and  youngest  dau.  of  Frederick 
Perkins,  esq.  of  Chip.stead  Place.  Kent. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  69,  Capt.  Francis  Irvine, 
Bengal  N'at.  Inf.  youngest  sou  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander Irvine.  es(i.  of  Dntiu,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  Farnham,  aged  26,  at  the  iiouse  of  bis  friend 
Mr.  Drinkwater,  Mr.  W.  G.  Jenkins,  surgeon. 

Dec.  16.  At  Gateacre,  near  Liverpool,  aged  61, 
Alfred  Williams  Towles,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  hi«  nephew  G.  B.  Turner, 
M.D.  Hastings,  aged  76,  Capt.  Rich.  Tiumer,  R.M. 

In  .St.  John’s-wood,  aged  47.  o'ohn  M'right,  esq. 

At  Woolwich,  Georgina-Mary,  wife  of  Charles 
F.  Young,  Capt.  Royal  Art. 

Dec.  17.  At  Gorton  House,  Taunton,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  William  Beadon,  esq.  tlie  oldest  ma- 
gistrate on  the  Taunton  Bench. 

At  Brighton,  Isabel,  the  wife  of  Cluule.s  Bon- 
ham, esq.  Comm.  R.N. 

At  Leigh,  Essex,  aged  42,  ChrLstiuu-Cecilia, 
uife  of  Comm.  William  Henry  Brand,  R.N. 

Ill  Manchester-st.  Manchester-aq.  Ashley,  wife 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Robarts  William  Elton,  late  •■)9th 
Bengal  Nat.  Inf. 

At  Brighton,  Mary-Anne,  wife  of  Capt.  Georges, 
late  19th  Lancers. 

At  Barley,  near  tJtley,  Yorkshire,  aged  67,  Wm. 
Gill,  e.sq. 

At  Harwich,  Francis  Frecling  Hart,  cs([.  sur- 
geon. 

At  Folke.stone,  aged  19,  Richard  Alsup,  only 
surviving  son  of  Josh.  Johnson,  esq.  of  Easing- 
wold,  Yorksh. 

At  Rugby,  at  the  liouse  of  her  daughter  Mrs. 
Deane,  ogki  79,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thoraa* 
Ruddle,  esq. 

At  Notting-hill,  aged  70,  C;U'o!ine,  wife  of  Col. 
Sissmore. 

In  Kussell-.sq.  Harriet,  widow  of  John  Tees- 
daie,  e.sq. 

At  Great  Linford,  Bucks,  aged  61 , wife  of  Henry 
Andrewe.s  Uihwatt.esq. 

In  Bruuswick-pl.  Lewisliain-road,  aged  5.5,  Fre- 
derick Warner,  esq.  late  of  Coruhill,  and  Laurence 
Pountney-lmie,  thinl  sou  of  the  late  Kilpiu 
iWarner,  e-sep  of  (.'amberwell-green. 

At  i’ortehester,  Hants,  .loiiii  Walter  Wilkinson, 
esq.  A.sst.  Comm. -general  in  the  British  Army. 
He  served  in  Holland,  , and  tlirougliout  the  whole 
of  the  Teniii'ular  campaign,  with  distingni.shcd 
zeal  and  ability,  and  received  u medal  with  three 
elasp.s. 

In  Cambridge-terr.  Edgware-ioad,  aged  63, 
D.avid  William  W'itton,  esq.  of  Great  sit.  llelen’.s, 
and  Belle  Vue  Iiouse,  Richmond. 

Dec.  Is.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Buchanan, 
esq.  late  7'':li  Regt.  youngest  son  of  the  late  I ho- 
mas  Buchanan,  estp  of  Powis. 

At  Port.smouth,  aged  4.5,  (veorge  Crouyii,  esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  George  Crunyn,  esq.  of 
Hebron,  co.  Kilkenny. 

At  Campviile.  near  ilarbottle,  aged  74,  Augustus 
Ctesar  Forster,  esq. 

_ At  South.all,  aged  38,  .Vmi,  relict  of  .Mr.  Serjeant 
\'iirnviu.s  Lawc-s,  who  died  iii  1336. 

.At  Lmsliide.  Leigliton  Buzzard,  Robert  W.  W. 
Miller,  e.sr|.  R.H.  eldest  son  of  the  latc  William 
Miller,  i-sq.  Comm.  R.N. 

-At  Dover,  aged  17,  bophia-Loui.-a,  dau.  of 
Charles  Miner,  c-sq. 

Aged  19,  Emily-Beriha,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Kcv. 
H.  Tountney,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Wolverhampton. 

At  E.\Juouth,  .iged  89,  Nicholas  Sauiuarez,  esii. 
laat  surviving  brother  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  de 
Sauraurez. 


[Feb. 

At  Rye,  Margaret,  widow  of  W.  Watson,  esq. 
many  years  a magistrate  of  that  town. 

At  Cambridge,  aged  52,  Cordelia,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Whewell,  D.D.  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Marshall,  asq.  of  Leeds, 
and  of  Halhsteads,  Cumberland. 

At  islip  House,  North.vmptonshire,  aged  81, 
Ralph  Wilson,  esq. 

Dec.  19.  At  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Ken- 
nington,  Louisa-Margaret.  wife  of  Edmund  Catt, 
esq.  of  Brighton. 

At  Suubury,  Mary,  relict  of  John  Clutton,  esq. 
uf  Southwark,  and  Rodney-build.  New  Kent-road. 

At  Reading,  iged  67,  Hariret,  widow  of  Capt. 
Forbes. 

.At  Rotherby  Uaii,  aged  67,  ElizaboUi,  wife  of 
Joseph  Hames.esq. 

.At  Downham-raarket,  Christopher  Thomas  A. 
Hunter,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  of 
Margate,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Coll,  of  Surgeons. 

At  Isleworth,  aged  73,  Richard  Kidd. 

.At  Etford,  near  Lymingtcn,  aged  70,  Laiu’a- 
Aiigu.sta-Susannah,  d.au.  of  the  late  E.  S.  Lomax, 
esq.  of  Netley-place.  Surrey. 

In  Canterbiuy,  Harriet,  relict  of  William  Mac- 
keson,  esq.  of  Hythe. 

At  Chelsea,  aged  54,  Henry  Robert  Middleton, 
esq. 

.At  Mytou  House,  near  Warwick,  aged  82,  Mrs. 
.Aline  Parker,  sister  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Par- 
ker, Bart.  G.C.B. 

At  Haiefield. Middlesex,  agodSa,Miss  Partridge. 

In  tlie  CO'sack  Camp,  near  Kertcli, from  wounds 
received  in  the  skirmish  of  the  loth,  aged  23, 
Richard  Surtees  Sherwood,  Capt.  in  the  .:Anglo- 
Turkish  Contingent  Cavalry,  and  Lieut,  in  the 
1st  Bombay  Lancers. 

At  Torquay,  aged  41,  the  Hon.  Harriet,  wife  of 
Cliarles  W'oodmass,  esq.  and  seventh  dau.  of  the 
late  Lord  Erskine. 

Dec.  20.  .At  Lowestoft,  aged  84,  Mr.  Thomas 
Betts  Bird,  for  a number  of  years  he  was  actuary 
to  the  Savings  Bank  and  collector  of  raxes. 

At  .Alderley,  Glouc.  aged  75,  Richard  Hale 
Blagden  Hale,  esq. 

.At  Peterborough,  aged  53,  R.  J.  Head,  esq. 

Capt.  Aston  Knox,  4.5th  Madras  Native  Inf. 

At  Rede  Court,  near  Rochester,  aged  64,  Col. 
John  Siracoe  Macaulay,  late  Royal  Eng. 

At  Nice,  aged  70,  John  Mercer,  esq.  of  Maid- 
stone, banker. 

Aged  81,  John  Vick,  esq.  of  Einsworth. 

At  Box.  Wilts,  aged  83,  .Marcella,  w idow  of  Col. 
Watiing,  late  39tii  Regt. 

At  Sedgefield,  aged”  72,  Sarah,  relict  of  Joliu 
Wheldon.osq,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Wright, 
esq.  solicitor,  formerly  oi  I'urliam. 

Dec.  21.  At  Ports’.' "Xl  Lodge,  near  South- 
ampton. Caroline,  dau.  of  William  Abbott,  esq. 

Philip  H.  S.  Colson,  surgeon,  of  Hackney-road. 

-Vt  Fryern,  Sussex,  aged  72,  the  Hon.  George 
King,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Lovelace.  He  was  a 
younger  .son  of  Peter  si.xth  Lord  King.  He  married 
Charlotte,  dau.  of  Natlumiel  Tredcroft,  es(i.  and  by 
that  lady,  who  died  in  1353.  he  has  left  issue  a son 
and  a daughter, 

Janet-Hardie,  wife  of  George  Levington,  esq. 
Rotterdam,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Tabor,  Col- 
chester. 

At  Barnsbury-park,  John  Maclean,  jun.  student 
at  New  College,  St.  Jolm’s-wood. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  in  her  83d  year,  Grace- Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale,  Bart. 
G.C.B,  of  Walhampton,  Hants.  She  was  the  dau. 
and  eo-helr  of  Robert  Neale,  esq.  of  Shaw  House, 
near  -Melksliara,  and  half-ister  to  the  pre^nt  Sir 
George  Duckett,  Bart.  She  was  married  in  1795, 
and  her  husband  assumed  lier  name.  Lady  Bur- 
rard Neale  was  formerly  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  Princess  Amelia  as  Lady  of  tlie  Bed- 
chamber. She  was  left  a widow  in  Feb.  1840. 

At  A'ardley  Lodge,  Tunbridge,  aged  58,  George 
Nottulge,  esq,  late  of  Booking,  Essex,  oldest  son  of 
George  Nottidge,  esq.  of  Castle  Hedinguam. 
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At  Changins,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land, Elizabeth-Sophla  Comtesse  de  St.  George, 
wife  of  La  Comte  de  St.  George,  and  younge.st 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  lleigham,  of  Hunston 
Hall,  Suffolk. 

In  Cleveland-gardens,  aged  32,  Charlotte,  wife 
of  Edgar  P.  Stringer,  eaq.  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Jliles  .Stringer,  esq.  of  Effingham  Hill,  Surrey. 

At  Braraford  Lodge,  aged  6!),  Kobt.  Stokes,  e.sq. 

At  Brighton,  Miss  Emma  Wilbraham,  of 
Lowndes-.st.  Belgravia,  and  eldest  si.ster  of  the 
late  George  M'ilbraham,  esq.  of  Dclamere  Hou.se, 
Che.shire. 

Dec.  22.  At  Ryde,  I.  W.  aged  7.),  Henrietta,  wife 
of  Rear-Admiral  John  Brenton,  and  sister  of  the 
late  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton,  Bart. 

At  Woodford,  aged  70,  Hannah-Gaskin,  elde.st 
dau.  of  the  late  Abel  Chapman,  esq. 

At  Bury,  Alverstoke,  Hants, aged  02,  Marv-.\mi, 
wife  of  Capt.  George  Chas.  Blake,  R.N.  and  mother 
of  the  Rev.  Veimon  Blake,  Brampton. 

At  the  camp,  Aklersiiott,  aged  27,  Kieliarfl 
Bower  Booth,  Lieut,  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  .son 
of  John  Booth,  esq.  of  Killerby, 

Aged  63,  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Kelson  Champ- 
ney,  e.sq.  of  the  Mount,  York. 

Aged  11,  Waiter-Clerk  St.  Croix,  second  son  of 
Dr.  Cross,  New-street,  Spring-gardens. 

At  Stonehoiise,  agod  83,  Anthony  Dickson,  esq. 
late  Physician-Gen.  of  the  Bengal  Army,  and  J.P. 
for  Berwicksh. 

At  Devonport,  aged  54,  -Jame-s  Cilli.ird,  esq. 
solicitor. 

In  Eaton-terr.  aged  76,  Mary-Anne,  widow  of 
John  Iloulton,  esq.  of  Farley  Ca.stle,  Somersetsh. 
Colonel  of  tlie  Soraersetshii-e  Militia.  She  was  the 
only  dau.  and  heir  of  rhoma.s  Ellis,  esq.  of  Rolles- 
ton,  Devon ; was  married  in  1799,  and  left  a n idow 
in  1839,  having  had  issue  five  .sons  and  eight 
daughters. 

Aged  17,  John-William,  ouly  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  .Jarratt,  Mcar  of  North  Cave,  Yorkshire. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  59,  William  Rnddick,  e.sq. 
Principal  Clerk  in  the  Pay  Office  at  tlic  Royal 
Dockyard,  Chatham. 

At  Shacklewcll,  aged  80,  William  Wood,  esq. 

Dec.  23.  Aged  .58,  Riciiard  Cremer,  esq.  sur- 
geon, of  Chelmsford. 

At  Walmer,  aged  17,  Lieut.  Henry  H.  Cromartie, 
31  St  Regt. 

At  Burland-hall,  Chesliire,  aged  83.  .Joseph 
Dutton,  esq.  He  married  ^li.ss  Can  ley,  of  Swand- 
ley,  and  has  left  several  children. 

At  Portswood,  near  Southampton,  Miss  Dora 
Headlam,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Head- 
lam,  e.sq.  of  Liverpool. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  innes,  relict  of  Wm.  limes, 
esq.  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

At  Islington,  aged  63,  Jlr.  James  Lloyd,  tbr- 
merly  for  20  years  in  the  service  of  tlie  Bunk  of 
England.  He  was  the  projector  of  a public  park 
for  the  borough  of  Finsbury,  and  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  (in  consequence  of  a change  of  Ministry, 
when  on  the  ere  of  its  being  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment by  the  government  of  Lord  John  Russell,) 
broke  down  hi.s  constitution,  and  embittered  his 
latter  days. 

At  Croydon,  aged  72,  James  Messenger, esii-  late 
of  the  Pelican  Life  Office. 

At  Wickham  Marker,  Suffolk,  aged  23,  Eliza- 
betli-Catherine,  dau.  of  William  Muriel,  esq. 

At  Notting-hill,  aged  94,  Mrs.  Rowland,  for- 
merly of  Shirley,  near  Southampton,  widow  of 
Hugh  Rowland,  esq. 

At  Hallaton  Manor  House,  Leic.  aged  63,  Thos. 
Vo  we,  esq. 

Aged  8-5,  Major  Sir  William  Wynu,  governor  of 
Sandown  Fort,  Lsle  of  Wight. 

Dec.  24.  At  the  Barracks,  Cork,  aged  29,  John 
Beasley,  esq.  B.A.  of  St.  John’s  college,  Camb. 
Capt.  South  Lincoln  Militia,  second  son  of  Capt. 
Beasley,  of  Surteet,  Line,  and  Folkestone. 

At  the  Vicarage,  South  Newington,  the  wife  of 
S.  Harvey,  esq.  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 


At  Rhyl,  Win.  Jones,  esq.  of  Spring-hill,  Walsall. 

Aged  18,  Hamilton-Clementi,  third  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Smith,  Head  Master  of  the  Mercer.>’ 
Scliool,  London. 

Aged  80,  Elizabeth,  whlow  of  Major-Gen.  Ed- 
ward Walker. 

At  Poplar,  aged  58,  Thomas  Wardell,  esq. 

Dec.  2.5.  At  the  vicarage.  Stoke  Prior,  aged  14, 
Ilarry-Fortescnc,  .'econd  son  of  the  Rev.  Ilarcourl 
Aldham. 

At  Hadley,  Middie.sex,  aged  76,  William  Poole 
Attfield,  esq. 

Aged  34,  Charlotte-Selina,  youngest  dan.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Barton,  Rector  of  St.  Ann’s, 
Sutton  Bounington,  Notts. 

At  Ifield,  near  Gravesend,  aged  54,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Charles  A.  Becket,  esq. 

At  Bri.stol,  aged  -lO,  Col, son  Bernard,  esq. 

Aged  75,  William  Blakcsley,  esq.  of  Lombard-st. 

At  Lyndon,  Rutland,  at  the  house  of  his  niece 
Mrs.  Palmer,  Leonard,  younge.st  .son  of  the  late 
Daniel  Bullivant,  esq.  of  Sproxton,  Lcie. 

Aged  71,  M'illiam  John  Clietwynd,  e.sq.  late 
rapt.  52nd  Regt. 

At  Ventnor.  I.W.,  Anne-Fetlierstone,  wife  of 
Charles  Coles,  esq.  of  Great  Tower-st.  and  Wimble- 
don-common. 

At  Whitley,  aged  78,  Joseph  Harrison  Fryer,  esq. 

At  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  aged  91 , Mrs.  Ann  Godfrey. 

At  Brighton,  aged  61,  Francis  Tipping  Hall,  esq. 

At  the  Retreat,  aged  33,  Alexander  Edward 
Kelso  Hamilton,  esq. 

At  Ryde,  I.W.,  Eleanor  dowager  Lady  Leeds, 
widow  of  .8ir  George  IV  illiam  Leeds,  Bart.  She  was 
the  2d  dau.  of  the  late  Owsley  Rowley,  esq.  of 
Priory-iull,  Hunts,  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir 
Greo.  W.  Leed.'  in  !8J9,  and  was  left  his  widow  in 
1838,  having  had  i.s.sue  a son,  Augustus  lYede- 
rick,  born  1820. 

At  the  residence  of  hi.s  5011,  Soutliampton,  aged 
71.  Joint  Rubie,  esq. 

At  Colchester,  aged  78,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  for- 
merly alderman  and  justice  of  tlie  peace  in  the  old 
corporation  of  Colchester. 

lit  Pimlico,  Frances-Mary,  widow  ttf  D.  A.  Com- 
ini.ssary-gen.  Henry  James  Thynne. 

At  Ramsgate,  Rupert  H.  Warre,  esq.  only  son 
of  the  late  riioinas  Warre,  e.sq. 

Aged  24,  Harriet,  third  dau.  of  Ciiarles  Wilkin, 
csq.  of  Tolle.shunt  Knights’. 

Aged  78,  Thoma.s  Winnall,  esq.  of  Eccleswall- 
l ourt,  near  Ross,  Herefordsli. 

Dec.  26.  At  Bridstow,  near  Kos.s,  aged  82, 
Frances-Louisa,  relict  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Alexander 
.Adams,  of  Holyland,  Pemb. 

At  Hundhili  Hall,  York.shire,  aged  75,  Miss 
Fr.'inces  Augusta  Bland. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  82,  Elizabeth-Savage, 
relict  af  the  Rev.  James  Blcnkarue. 

At  Bath,  Vliss  Mary  Bowes,  dau.  of  the  Countess 
of  Strathmore  and  Col.  Bowes. 

At  Brighton,  aged  61,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Capt.  Charles  George  Digby,  R.N.  and  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  -.Tohn  Benn  Walsh,  Bart,  by  Marga- 
ret, dau.  of  John  Fowke,  esq.  She  -nas  married 
in  1821,  and  left  a widow  in  1829,  having  had 
issue  Joim-Almerus,  of  tlie  12th  Lancers- 

At  Market  Harborough.  aged  58,  .fames  Ley 
Douglass,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  York,  aged  80,  John  Hceles,  e.«q. 

At  Tiverton , aged  12,  Catherine-Elizabeth-Hel- 
lings,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Daniel 
Lloyd,  Rector  of  Clare  Portion,  in  that  parish. 

At  Leamington,  aged  73,  Col.  James  -John 
Preston,  Bombay  European  Regt. 

Aged  79,  John  Taylor,  esq.  of  Burnham,  Lin- 
colnsh.  and  formerly  of  Salton,  Yorksh. 

At  Hersham,  aged  72,  Ann-Knightley,  wife  of 
George  Westmacott,  esq. 

At  Helmslcy  Lodge,  near  York,  aged  75,  Jlary- 
Ann,  relict  of  Eugene  Thomas  Whittell,  esq.  har- 
rister-at-law,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Joshua  Field, 
esq.  of  Heaton  Hall,  near  Bradford. 

f>ec.  27.  At  Seaford,  aged  60,  Thos.  Wm.  Cham- 
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bers,  esq.  for  tliirty  years  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  that  tomi  and  port. 

At  Baldersdale,  aged  80,  John  Kipling,  esq. 

At  Marlborough,  Mr.  John  Pike,  solicitor. 

At  Hexham,  aged  58,  John  Taylor,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Stoke,  aged  8J,  William  Beane  Trego,  esip 

Dkc.  28.  At  Copdock,  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  .James 
Josselyn,  esq.  of  Copdock  house. 

At  Brighton,  aged  78.  Elizabeth,  -vs’ife  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Leifchild. 

At  Islington,  aged  80,  Mr.  Robert  M'Culloch, 
seventh  sen  of  the  late  David  5PCulloch,  esq.  of 
Ardwall,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Dec.  20.  At  Hinckley',  aged  (>9,  Ann,  daughter 
of  the  late  Matthew  Argent,  e.sq. 

At  Missenden  Abbey,  Bucks,  George  Can-ing- 
ton,  esq. 

At  Heavitree,  Tnice-Fdliott,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Mr.  Christophers,  of  New  Broad-st.  mer- 
chant. 

In  Jersey,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cox,  last  sur- 
viving sister  of  the  late  .John  Porter,  esq.  of  Fish 
Hall,  Hadlow,  Kent. 

At  Portsmouth,  aged  57,  Eleanora,  wife  of  Col. 
John  Eyre,  commanding  the  Pvoyal  Artillery  at 
Portsmouth. 

At  Edinburgh,  Edward  Fraser,  esq.  Advocate, 
late  Sheriff- Substitute  of  Sutlierlandshire. 

At  Sandwich,  in  her  100th  year,  :JIrs.  Games. 

In  Upper  Bedford-pl.  aged  34.  Mary-.Jane,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Garth,  of  Farnhara. 

At  Claph.am-common,  aged  61.  ^liss  Mary  Man- 
ning Hardy,  late  of  Highbury -park,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  .James  Richard  Hardy,  esq.  of  Peckham- 
rcad,  Surrey. 

At  Carlisle,  aged  66,  Frances,  widow  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  James  Living.ston,  late  of  Bombay  Native  Inf. 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Haifford  Jone.>  Brydges, 
Bart,  of  Boultibrooke.  Radnorshire. 

Aged  73.  John  Sparkes  Lowe,  esq.  of  the  Cross 
House,  Ixworth,  Suffolk. 

Aged  33,  Capt.  Edmond  Nagle  Therry  Ross 
O'Couor,  61st  Bengal  N.  Inf.  and  son  of  the  late 
Rear-Adm.  Sir  Richard  O’Cunor,  K.C.H. 

At  Leintwardine,  Salop,  aged  73,  William  Rad- 
clyffe,  e.'q.  of  Edgbaston. 

At  Croft-y-BuJle,  near  Monmouth,  John  Chas. 
Segrave, esq.  4th  Foot. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  56,  .James  Campbell 
Smart,  esq.  surgeon. 

At  Madrid,  the  Duke  of  Sotoinayor.  formerly 
Ambas.sador  at  London  and  Paris  : he  committed 
suicide. 

At  Gravesend,  aged  60,  ThomasTowns.esq.  late 
of  Oxford-street. 

Dec.  30.  At  Didlington  Park,  Norfolk,  aged  54, 
W.  G.  T.  Ty^sen  Amherst,  e.sq. 

At  Stonehouse,  Devon,.iged71,  Paynia-ster  John 
Paye  Bailey  (1h07).  He  was  midshipman  - of  the 
Africa,  at  Trafalgar,  and  wounded  ; pur.ser  of  the 
Nereide  at  the  ca))ture  of  the  Frem  li  frigate 
Caroline  in  St.  Paul’s  Bay.  Island  of  Bourbon,  and 
at  the  rapture  of  la  Belle  Poule  ; served  on  shore 
at  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  in  the  ( hronde  ; 
and  was  naval  commissary  iu  the  operations 
again.'t  New  Orleans,  &c. 

At  Brighton,  atred  76,  Miss  Mary  S-q.hia  Bury. 

At  Torpoint.  .iged  15,  Letitia-Ellcii,  third  daugh- 
ter  of  J.  Couch,  esq.  Also,  Dec.  31,  aged  24, 
Martha-Eardley,  his  elde-t  datighter. 

At  Ely,  aged  5.s,  (Riarles  Cradgington,  e.sq. 

At  Stan.sted  College,  near  Hav.int,  agerl  80,  Mr. 
Wm.  Dorririgton,  late  Member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, London.  TTic  deceased  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  the  college  at  its  institution. 

At  Newnham  Crofts,  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Finch,  of  Bromley  College.  Kent,  widow  ot  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Finch,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Bannugton  and 
Hauxton,  Camb. 

At  Exeter,  aged  9'^,  Mrs.  Gill,  grandmother  of 
tlie  Rev.  William  tiill,  K-arotonga,  .Soutli  ''ea  Is- 
lands ; and  on  the  6th  Jan.  in  CTapton-sq.  London, 
aged  63,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Devonshire,  and 
mother  of  3Irs.  William  Gill,  Rarotonga. 
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At  Sunbury-common.  Middlesex,  aged  60,  Wm. 
Ha}wvood,  esq.  late  of  Newington-green. 

At  Hammersmith.  Robert  Kirkpatrick,  esq.  so- 
licitor, late  of  Lincoln's-inn-Fields,  London. 

At  Beaby,  cn.  Meath,  aged  75,  Henrietta,  relict 
of  Admiral  James  Macnamara.  She  was  the  dau. 
of  Edward  King.  e.sq.  of  Askham-hall  ; wa.s  mar- 
ried first,  in  18«35,  to  Lieut. -Col  the  Hon.  George 
Carleton,  who  was  killed  at  the  .storming  of  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom  in  1814,  leaving  issue  Guy  now  Lord 
Dorchester,  and  three  daughters. 

At  Kilkee,  a watering-place  on  the  coast  of 
Clare,  Lieut. -Col.  Hampden  Pepper,  of  the  Bengal 
army,  brother  to  Theobald  Pepper,  esq.  of  Lisse- 
nisky  House,  near  Nenagh,  and  Miss  Sraitlnvick, 
dau.  of  Peter  Smithwick,  esq.  of  Shanbally,  eo. 
Tipperary,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Gabbett,  D.D.  They  were  a couple  en- 
gaged in  maniage.  When  visiting  the  Pufiingiiole 
table-rock,  to  admire  the  effects  of  an  Atlantic 
storm,  they  were  sucked  in  by  the  retreating  waves. 

At  Truro,  aged  50,  Jane-Augusta,  relict  of  Ben- 
jamin Lee  Roberts,  esq.  formerly  of  Bath. 

At  Washington,  aged  61,  Joseph  Robson,  esq. 
an  Alderman  of  Gateshead,  and  Mayor  of  that 
town  in  1851. 

Aged  26,  Margaret-Glendinning,  dau.  of  the  late 
Joseph  Ross,  esq.  of  Halifax,  and  cousin  of  John 
Ross  Coulthart.  esq.  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Lan- 
caster, banker,  and  of  Alexander  Glendiniiing, 
esq.  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  high  sheriff  of  that  countj' 
in  1854. 

.-\ged  32,  Henrj'-Boger,  only  son  ( f Roger  Henry 
Smithe,  esq.  of  Eastling,  Favei  shaui. 

At  Exmouth,  atced  28,  Thos.  Martyn  Wills, esq. 

Dec.  31.  At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
aged  40,  ilartha.  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  Casscui, 
Rector  of  M old,  Northampton.shire. 

In  Connaught-terr.  Ilyde-park,  aged  74,  Tho- 
ma.s  Honshaw,  esq. 

At  Battersea,  ;tgeJ  63,  John  Hunt,  esq.  of  tlie 
firm  of  Keeling  and  Hunt,  Monument-yard. 

At  Knigl’tshridge,  aged  86,  William  Lewis,  esq. 
formerly  Capt.  in  the  Hertford  Militia,  and  Gen- 
tleman Usher  to  George  III.  George  IV.  William 
IV.  and  to  Her  present  Majesty. 

At  Dartmouth,  at  the  re.'idcncc  of  her  dau.  Mr.^, 
Toswill,  Warfieet,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Lutwyche. 

In  Victoria-grove,  New  Brompton,  Henry  ilan- 
nington  Morgan,  esq. 

At  Royston.  aged  69,  Mi.'^s  Ann  Parry,  dau.  of 
tlie  Rev.  Wm.  Parry,  formerly  Tutor  of  Wymoudly 
College. 

.Sarah,  wife  of  Colonel  Tempe.st.  of  Tong  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  and  .\ughton,  Lancashire.  She  wa.s 
the  "ccond  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wra.  ITumbe,  Rector 
of  Aughton, 

Latelij.  At  Bishop’s  Ca.stle,  Shropshire,  R.  Bed- 
does,  esq.  an  alderman  of  the  borough. 

In  Upper  Hyde  Park-st.  aged  75,  the  Lady 
Catharine  Bell,  aunt  to  the  Earl  of  5Ialmesbury. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  by 
Harriet-Mary,  younger  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Amyard,  Barr.  She  was  born  at  St.  I’etershurg 
whilst  her  father  was  amliassador  iu  Rusmu,  and 
was  named  after  her  godmother,  the  empress  Ca- 
tharine. She  was  married  in  1821  to  Lieut. -Col. 
Bell,  then  Deputy  Quartermaster-general  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  now  a General  in  the 
army. 

.\t  Camberwell,  aged  Ann,  relict  of  H.  S. 
Caldwell,  esq.  M.D. 

At  Elgin,  Major  Brodie  Campbell.  He  lias  be- 
queathed lOuOI.  to  be  inve.sted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  ArderMer ; lOOOL  for  the  poor  of  Arde- 
lach ; 500L  for  building  i school-room  and  dwell- 
ing-house for  the  teacher  at  Foruighty;  2501.  to 
be  invested  for  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair,  or 
making  alterations  and  additions;  2500L  to  bo  in- 
vested for  a salary  to  the  teacher;  and  100/.  for 
each  of  the  Ministers  of  tlie  Established  Church  in 
tlie  parishes  of  Ardelach,  .Vrdersier,  and  Auldeani, 
who  are  appointed  trustees.  Among  two  or  three 
minor  bequests  is  an  annmty  of  20/,  per  annum  to 
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his  only  sister,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a will,  would 
have  been  heii^at-Iaw.  It  is  directed  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  property  (supposed  to  be  worth 
from  5000/.  to  10,000/.)  shall  be  converted  into 
cash,  and  handed  over  to  the  Senatus  of  lung-’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  for  the  founding  of  bursaries. 

At  Ceylon,  Mr.  P.  J.  Ebert,  after  53  years’ 
faithful  service  to  the  government.  From  1S07  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  filled  the  office  of  chief 
clerk  of  the  medical  department,  Ceylon. 

At  Rochefort,  aged  1 10,  a negro  named  Georges 
Nelson,  a native  of  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  pensioners  of  the  civil  hospice  at 
Rochefort.  Up  to  the  age  of  80  he  had  served  as 
cook  in  the  French  nav'j',  and  until  the  age  of  102 
he  maintained  him.self  by  his  own  exertions,  but 
then  the  loss  of  his  sight  drove  him  to  the  hospital. 
With  the  exception  of  his  sight  he  retained  all  hi.s 
faculties  to  the  last. 

At  the  Views,  Quendon,  Essex,  aged  78,  Mr.s. 
Webb,  relict  of  Wm.  Webb,  esq. 

Mr.  Richard  West,  formerly  coachman  to  King 
George  111.  and  a well-known  i-espectable  .stable- 
keeper  for  many  years  at  Oxford.  He  was  found 
drowned  in  the  river  Isis,  having  been  for  some 
time  in  a somewhat  unsound  .^tate  of  mind. 

Jan.  1.  At  Camberwell,  aged  7-5,  Charles 
Dorey,  esq. 

At  Floore,  Northamptonshire,  aged  86,  William 
Fleyer,  esq. 

Mr.  Edward  Loyd,  son  of  E.  Loyd,  esq.  of  Hay- 
ficld,  CO.  Limerick.  He  had  jmst  returned  from 
Australia,  and  arrived  at  the  Railway  station  of 
Charleville,  on  his  way  home,  when  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  he  missed  his  way,  fell  over  a 
steep  parapet  wall,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

At  Berkeley,  Glouc.  aged  23,  Catharine-Maria, 
wife  of  Octavius  Long,  esq.  youngest  dau.  of  Ed- 
ward Cook,  esq.  Holton  Hall,  Stratford  St.  Marv. 
Suffolk. 

In  rark-.st.  Grosvenor-sq.  Anne-Frances,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Frederick  Reade,  e.sq,  of  Port- 
land-pl. 

At  Brighton,  aged  19,  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  llenry  Westbrook,  csq.  of  Heston,  Mid- 
dlesex, step-dan.  of  W.  .J.  Gardner,  esq.  Montagu- 
st.  Russell-sq. 

In  London,  aged  70,  William  Wynne,  es(|.  of 
Itchin  Abbas,  near  Winchester,  formerly  of 
Paternoster-row,  wholesale  bookseller,  k,c.  in  the 
firm  of  .tlessrs.  Wynne  and  Sons.  He  had  long 
since  retired  from  business,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Jan.  2.  At  Tynemouth,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son  Wiliiam  Sidney  Gibson,  esq.  barrister- at-law, 
and  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  Eliza, 
Widow  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Gibson,  formerly  of  Gos- 
port, aud  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam 
Walker,  lecturer'in  natural  philosophy,  and  author 
of  many  scientific  works. 

At  VVolsingham,  Durham,  aged  84,  Thomas 
Chapman,  esq. 

xkt  Buckfastleigh,  Devon,  aged  27,  -Tohn  Doug- 
las Cookson,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Cookson,  of  Lincoln. 

At  Southampton,  aged  87,  Dorothy,  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  C.  I'roome. 

At  Holly  well  Hall,  itir  Diu’ham.  aged  64,  the 
wife  of  N.  C.  Hunter,  c'.q. 

In  ! 'pper  Berkeley-st.  Lieut.-Col.  Jackson  ; and, 
on  the  15th,  Mary,  his  widow. 

At  Limerick,  Margaret-Leith,  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Muller,  dau.  of  Edw.  Leigh  Pemberton,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  60,  Jlajor  George  Hutton 
Rawlinson,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

,it  Sedgefield,  aged  56,  Sarah,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  M.  R.  Ruddock,  esq. 

Jan.  3.  At  'Kelloe,  Berwickshire,  George  Bu- 
chan, esq.  of  Kelloc. 

In  Montague-sq.  aged  7-5,  Richard  O’Famdl 
Caddell,  esq.  of  Harbourstown,  co.  Meath. 

At  Royston.aged  83,  Miss  Crispin, 

Aged  63,  Robert  Hendersou,  esq.  late  of  Upper 
Charlotte-st.  Fitzroy-sq. 


In  Upper  Berkeley-st.  aged  37,  John  Bethune 
Ross,  esq.  Advocate. 

At  Worthing,  aged  85,  Margaret,  widow  of  Tho- 
mas Trotter,  esq. 

At  Thebertou  House,  Suffolk,  aged  82,  Mrs. 
Wootton. 

Jan.  4.  At  St,  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  82,  Ma- 
rianne, widow  of  Robert  Clutterbuck,  esq.  of  Wat- 
ford House,  Herts,  the  Historian  of  Hertfordshire. 

At  Bristol,  Humphrey  Creswicke,  esq.  formerly 
of  Hanliam  Court,  and  a magistrate  for  co.  <;douc. 

At  Cheam  House,  Surrey,  the  re.sidence  of  her 
son-in-law  George  Wilde,  esq.  Hester,  widow  of 
Richard  Curteis  Croughton,  esip  of  Tenterden, 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Peel,  esq.  of  Trenant 
Park,  Cornwall. 

At  Shirley,  Hants,  aged  TO,  Anne-Julia,  relict 
of  William  Charles  Damaa,  esq.  of  Romsey. 

At  Ken>mgton,  ageil  70,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Thomas  Harrison,  esq.  E.I.  Civil  Service. 

At  Edinburgh,  Lawrence  Hislop,  esq.  late  of 
Trelawny  and  bt.  James,  Jamaica. 

At  Pendlebury,  near  Manchester,  Miss  Susan 
Lee,  sister  of  David  Lee,  esq.  K S.tr. 

At  Brighton,  aged  65,  William  Fayue,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Bond-'st. 

Jan.  5.  Aged  81,  Henry- Anne,  relict  of  Col, 
John  Dick  Burnaby,  of  Evington,  Leic.  She  was 
the  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowke,  Knt.  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Henry-Fredcrick,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, by  Anne,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Sir  Isaac 
Woolaston,  of  Lowesby  Hall,  co.  Leic.  Bart.  She 
received  her  names  from  her  sponsors  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Curabei  land ; was  married  in 
1798  to  Colonel  Burnaby,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
(third  son  of  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester), 
who  died  in  1852. 

At  Torquav,  aged  72.  Captain  George  Isaac 
Call,  late  Paymaster  H.M.’s  l8th  K.I. 

At  Pockeridge  House,  Wilts,  John  Edridge, 
esq.  formerly  a councillor  and  alderman  of  Bath  ; 
and  he  also  tilled  the  civic  chair. 

In  the  Eiucliley-road,  aged  75,  James  Edward 
Mivart,  for  more  than  40  years  proprietor  of  the 
well-known  hotel  in  Brook-st.  Grosvenor-sq. 

At  Reading,  Mary,  relict  of  George  Mordaunt, 
esq.  of  the  E.l.O.’s  Home  Service. 

Aged  51,  John  Welch,  csq.  of  Sydenham-liill, 
Kent,  and  Garlick-hill,  I.ondon. 

Jan.  6.  Aged  48,  Mary  Barnes,  wife  of  John 
Barker,  esq.  surgeon.  Brill. 

At  the  Oaks.  Newport,  Mourn,  aged  5-5,  James 
Birch,  csq.  of  Newport,  and  Cheddar,  Som. 

At  St.  Mark’s-cresceut,  Eegeut’s-park,  aged  32, 
Daniel  H.  .lohason,  esq.  of  Canton,  eldest  son  of 
D.  T.  -Johnson,  esq.  of  Aldenuary  Churchyard. 

At  Exbourne,  Sarali-Webber,  younge.st  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Webber  Payne,  esq.  of  Winkleigh, 
Devon. 

At  Avi.sford,  near  Arundel,  aged  72,  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Louisa  Reynell.  widow  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Thos.  Reynell,  Bart.  KC.B.  8he  was  the  fourth 
daughter  of  (Jeorge  first  Marquess  of  Waterford, 
by  jElizabeth,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry 
Monck,  csq.  of  Charleville,  by  Lady  Isabella  Ben- 
tinck,  second  daughter  of  Henry  first  Duke  of 
Portland.  .She  was  married  first,  in  1816,  to  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  Denis  Park,  K.C.B.,&c.  who  tiled  in  1823  ; 
and  secondly,  in  1831,  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Thomas 
Rejmell,  Bart,  K.C.B.  who  died  in  1848. 

At  Irtiey,  near  Oxford,  aged  79,  Richard  Spiers, 
esq.  father  of  the  late  Mayor  of  Oxford. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  72,  Miriam,  relict  of  Jere- 
miah Woods,  e^q.  of  Swilland,  near  Ipswich,  sister 
to  the  late  Charles  Keene,  esq.  Susse.x-place,  Re- 
gcat’s-park. 

At  Waltoii-on-the-Naze,  aged  50,  Edward  J oseph 
Woods,  esq. 

Jan.  7.  At  Reading,  aged  19,  Richd.  Bacon,  esq. 

At  Aklworth  5'a.\rage,  Beatrice,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  George  Bniloek,  Vicar  of  Aldworth. 

At  the  Grove,  Ipswicli,  aged  37,  Ellen,  wife  of 
Dr.  Chevallier. 

At  Chislett,  aged  55,  Sj'dney  Collard,  esq. 
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bers,  esq.  for  thirty  years  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  that  town  and  port. 

At  Baldersdale,  aged  80,  John  Kipling,  esq. 

At  Marlborough,  Mr,  John  Pike,  solicitor. 

At  Hexham,  aged  58,  John  Taylor,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Stoke,  aged  85,  William  Beane  Trego,  esq. 

Dec.  28.  At  Copdock,  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  James 
Jo.ssel3m,  e.sq.  of  Copdock  house. 

At  Brighton,  aged  78,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Leifchild. 

At  Islington,  aged  80,  Mr.  Robert  McCulloch, 
seventh  sen  of  the  late  David  M'Culloch,  esq.  of 
Ardwall,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Dec.  20.  At  Hinckley,  aged  09,  Ann,  daughter 
of  the  late  Matthew  .\rgent,  e.sq. 

At  ilisbcnden  Abbey,  Bucks,  George  Carring- 
ton, esq. 

At  Heavitree,  Trace-Elliott,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Mr.  Christophers,  of  New  Broad-st.  mer- 
chant. 

In  Jersey,  aged  86,  ?t[rs.  Sarah  Cox,  last  sur- 
viving .sister  of  the  late  John  Porter,  esq.  of  Fish 
Hall,  Hadlow,  Kent. 

At  Portsmouth,  aged  57,  Eleanora,  wife  of  Col. 
John  Eyre,  commanding  the  Royal  Artillery  at 
Portsmouth. 

At  Edinburgh,  Edward  Fraser,  esq.  Advocate, 
late  .Sheriff- Substitute  of  Sutherlandshire. 

At  Sandwich,  in  her  100th  year,  3Irs.  Games. 

In  Upper  Bedford-pl.  aged  3-1,  Mary-Jane,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Pilchard  Garth,  of  Farnham. 

At  Clapl'.am-conimon,  aged  61.  Jliss  Mary  Man- 
ning Hardy,  lace  of  Highbury -park,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  .Jame.s  Richard  Hardy,  esq.  of  Peckham- 
rcad,  Surrey. 

.\t  Carlisle,  .aged  66,  Frances,  widow  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  James  Livingston,  late  of  Bombay  Native  Inf. 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Ilaiford  Jones  Brydge.s, 
Bart,  of  Boultibrooke,  Radnorshire. 

Aged  73.  John  Sparkes  Lowe,  esq.  of  the  Cross 
House,  Ixworth,  Suffolk. 

Aged  33,  Capt.  Edmond  Nagle  Therry  Ross 
O’Conor,  61st  Bengal  N.  Inf.  and  son  of  the  late 
Rear-Adm.  Sir  Richard  O’Conor,  K.C.H. 

At  Leintwardine,  Salop,  aged  73,  William  Rad- 
clyff’e,  e.'q.  of  Edghaston. 

At  Croft -y-B idle,  near  Monmouth,  John  Chas. 
Segrave,  esq.  4th  Foot. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  .56,  .James  Campbell 
Smart,  esq.  surgeon. 

At  Madrid,  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor,  formerly 
Amhas.sador  at  London  and  Paris  ; lie  committed 
suicide. 

At  Gravesend,  aged  60,  Thomas  Towns,  esq.  late 
of  Oxford-.'trcet. 

Dec.  .10.  At  Didlington  Park,  Norfolk,  aged  54, 
W.  G.  T.  Tyssen  .\mlicrst,  e.sq. 

At  Stonehouse,  Devon,  agcdTl,  Payma.ster  John 
Paye  Bailey  (1807).  He  was  midshipman  , of  the 
Africa,  at  Trafalgar,  and  wounded  ; purser  of  the 
Nereide  at  the  cajuure  of  the  Freimh  frigate 
Caroline  in  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  I.-land  of  Bourbon,  and 
at  the  capture  of  la  Belle  Poule  ; served  ou  shore 
at  the  de.struction  of  the  batteries  in  tlie  G.ronde  ; 
and  was  naval  conimi.ssary  in  the  operations 
against  New  Orleans,  &c. 

At  Brighton,  aged  76,  Jliss  ifary  So)Jiia  Bury. 

At  Torpoint.  aged  1.5,  Letitia-Ellcn, third  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Couch,  esq.  .Vlso,  Dec.  31,  aged  24, 
Martha-Eardley,his  eldest  daughter. 

At  Ely,  aged  -5.8,  Charles  Crudgington,  e.sq. 

At  Stan.ffed  College,  near  Havant,  aged  80,  Jlr. 
Wm.  Dorrington,  late  Member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, London.  'I'he  deceased  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  the  college  at  its  institution. 

At  Newnhara  Crofts,  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Finch,  of  Bromley  College,  Kent,  widow  ot  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Finch,  M. A.  Vicar  of  Barrington  and 
Hauxton,  Camb. 

At  Exeter,  aged  9h,  Mrs.  Gill,  grandmother  of 
the  Rev.  William  Gill,  K-arotonga,  South  Sea  Is- 
lands ; and  on  the  6th  Jan.  in  Clapton-sq.  London, 
aged  63,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  R.  Devonshire,  and 
mother  of  Mrs.  William  Gill,  Rarotonga. 
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At  Sumbnry-common,  Middlesex,  aged  GO,  Wm. 
Haj’T^'ood,  esq.  late  of  Newinston-green. 

At  Hammersmith,  Robert  Kirkpatrick,  esq.  so- 
licitor, late  of  Lincoln'.s-inn-Fields,  London. 

At  Beaby,  co.  Meath,  aged  75,  Henrietta,  relict 
of  Admiral  James  Macnamara.  She  was  the  dau. 
of  Edward  King,  e.-q.  of  Askham-hall  ; wa.s  mar- 
ried first,  in  1805,  to  Lieut. -Col  the  Hon.  George 
Carleton,  who  was  killed  at  the  .storming  of  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom  in  1814,  leavintr  issue  Guy  now  Lord 
Dorchester,  and  three  daughters. 

At  Kilkee,  a watering-place  on  the  coast  of 
Clare,  Lieut. -Col.  Hampden  Pepper,  of  the  Bengal 
anny,  brother  to  Theobald  Pepper,  esq.  of  Lisse- 
nisky  House,  near  Nenagh,  and  Miss  Smithwick, 
dau.  of  Peter  Smithwick,  esq.  of  Shanbally,  co. 
Tipperary,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Gabbett,  D.D.  They  were  a couple  en- 
gaged in  manfiage.  When  visiting  the  Puffinghole 
table-rock,  to  admire  the  effects  of  an  Atlantic 
storm,  they  were  sucked  in  by  the  retreating  waves. 

At  Truro,  aged  50,  Jane-Augusta,  relict  of  Ben- 
jamin Lee  Roberts,  esip  formerly  of  Bath. 

At  Washington,  aged  61,  Joseph  Robson,  esq. 
an  Alderman  of  Gateshead,  and  Mayor  of  that 
town  in  1851. 

Aged  26,  Margaret-Glendinning,  dau.  of  the  late 
Joseph  Ross,  esq.  of  Halifax,  and  cousin  of  -lobn 
Ross  Coulthart,  esq.  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Lan- 
caster, banker,  and  of  Alexander  Glendinning, 
esq.  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  high  sheriff  of  that  county 
in  1854. 

.\ged  32,  Henrv'-Roger,  only  son  < f Roger  Henry 
Smithe,  esq.  of  Eastling,  Faveishaiu. 

At  Exmouth,  aged  28,  Thos.  Martyii  Wills, esq. 

Dec.  31.  At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
aged  40,  Maiffha,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  Cassoii, 
Rector  of  M old,  Northampton.shire. 

In  Connaught-terr.  Ilyde-park,  aged  74,  Tho- 
mas Henshaw,  esq. 

At  Battersea,  aged  63,  John  Hunt,  esq.  of  the 
firm  of  Keeling  and  Hunt,  Monument-yard. 

At  Kniglitsbridge,  aged  86,  William  Lewis,  esq. 
formerly  Capt.  in  the  Hertford  Militia,  and  Gen- 
tleman Usher  to  George  III.  George  IV.  William 
IV.  and  to  Her  pre.sent  Majesty. 

Ac  Dartmouth,  at  the  re.-idcuco  of  her  dau.  Mr.s. 
Toswill,  Warfieet,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Lutwyche. 

In  Victoria-grove,  New  Brompton,  Henry  Man- 
nington  Morgan,  esq. 

At  Royston,  aged  69,  Miss  Ann  Parry,  dau.  of 
tlie  P.ev.  Wm.  Parry,  foi-merly  Tutor  of  Wymondly 
College. 

Surah,  wife  of  Colonel  Tenipost,  of  Tong  Hall, 
Vorkshiro,  and  .\iighton,  Lancashire.  She  wa.s 
the  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Pluiube,  Rector 
of  Augliton, 

J.ntehj.  At  Bishop’s  Ca.stle,  Shropshire,  R.  Bed- 
doe.s,esq.  an  alderman  of  the  borough. 

In  Upper  Hyde  Park-st.  aged  75,  the  Lady 
Catharine  Bell,  aunt  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 
She  was  the  clde.st  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  by 
Harriet-Mary,  j'ounger  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Amyard,  Bart.  She  was  born  at  St.  a’etersburg 
whilst  her  father  was  amliassador  iii  Russia,  and 
was  named  after  her  godmother,  the  empress  Ca- 
tharine. She  was  marrieil  in  1821  to  Lieut. -Col, 
Bell,  then  Dei'Uty  (Quartermaster-general  at  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  now  a Cieneral  in  the 
army. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  84,  Ann,  relict  of  H.  S. 
Caldwell,  esq.  M.D. 

At  Elgin,  Major  Brodie  Campbell.  lie  has  be- 
queathed 10(j0L  to  bo  in^■e.sted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  Ardersier;  lOOOL  for  theijoor  of  Arde- 
luch ; 500L  for  building  i school-room  and  dwell- 
ing-house for  the  teacher  at  Fornighty;  2501.  to 
be  invested  for  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair,  or 
making  alterations  and  additions;  2500L  to  bo  in- 
vested for  a salary  to  the  teacher;  and  100/.  for 
each  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Established  Church  in 
the  parishes  of  Ardelach,  .tydersier,  and  Auldearn, 
who  are  appointed  trustee.?.  Among  two  or  tliree 
minor  bequests  is  an  ann'iity  of  20/,  per  annum  to 
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his  only  sister,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a will,  would 
have  been  heii^at-Iaw.  It  is  directed  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  property  (supposed  to  be  worth 
from  5000i.  to  lO.OOOL)  shall  be  converted  into 
cash,  and  handed  over  to  the  Senatus  of  King’s 
College,  Aberdeen,  for  the  founding  of  bursaries. 

At  Ceylon,  Mr.  P.  J.  Ebert,  after  53  years’ 
faithful  service  to  the  government.  From  1S07  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  filled  the  office  of  chief 
clerk  of  the  medical  department,  Ceylon. 

At  Rochefort,  aged  110,  a negro  named  Georges 
Nelson,  a native  of  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
one  of  the  ohlest  pensioners  of  the  civil  hospice  at 
Rochefort.  Up  to  the  age  of  80  he  had  served  as 
cook  in  the  French  navy,  and  until  the  age  of  102 
he  maintained  him.self  by  his  own  exertions,  but 
then  the  loss  of  his  sight  drove  him  to  the  ho.spitaI. 
With  the  exception  of  his  sight  he  retained  all  his 
faculties  to  the  last. 

At  the  Views,  Quendon,  Essex,  aged  78,  Mrs. 
Webb,  relict  of  Wm.  Webb,  esq. 

Mr.  Richard  West,  formerly  coachman  to  King 
George  111.  and  a well-known  respectable  stable- 
keeper  for  many  years  at  Oxford.  He  was  found 
drowned  in  the  river  Isis,  having  been  fur  .some 
time  in  a somewhat  unsound  >tate  of  mind. 

Jan.  1.  At  Camberwell,  aged  75,  Charles 
Dorey,  esq. 

At  floore,  Northamptonshire,  aged  86,  William 
Fleyer,  esq. 

Mr.  Edward  Loyd,  son  of  E.  Loyd,  esq.  of  Hay- 
field,  CO.  Limerick.  He  had  just  returned  from 
Australia,  and  arrived  at  the  Railway  station  of 
Charleville,  on  Ihs  way  home,  when  in  the  dark- 
nes.s  of  the  night  he  missed  his  way,  fell  over  a 
steep  parapet  wall,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

At  Berkeley,  Glouc.  aged  23,  Cathahne-Maria, 
wife  of  Octavius  Long,  esq.  youngest  dau.  of  Ed- 
ward Cook,  esq.  Holton  Hall,  Stratford  St.  Mary. 
Suffolk. 

In  Park-st.  Grosvenor-.sq.  Anne-Frances,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Frederick  Reade,  esq.  of  Port- 
land-pl. 

At  Brighton,  aged  19,  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of 
tlie  late  llenry  M'estbrook,  esq.  of  Heston,  Jlid- 
dlesex,  step-dau.  of  W.  J.  Gardner,  esq.  Montagu- 
st.  Riissell-sq. 

In  London,  aged  70,  William  Wynne,  e,s(|.  of 
Itchin  Abbas,  near  Winchester,  formerly  of 
Paternoster-row,  whole.sale  bookseller,  &.c.  in  tlie 
firm  of  -Mes-srs.  Wynne  and  Sons.  He  had  long 
since  retired  from  business,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Stationers"  Company. 

Jan.  2.  At  Tynemouth,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son  William  Sidney  Gibson,  esq.  hamster- at-law, 
and  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  F.iiza, 
widow  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Gibson,  formerly  of  Gos- 
port, aud  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam 
Walker,  lecturer  in  natural  philosophy,  and  author 
of  many  scientific  works. 

At  Vvolsingham,  Durham,  aged  84,  Tliomas 
Chapman,  esq. 

At  Buckfastleigh,  Devon,  aged  27,  -Tohn  Doug- 
liis  Cookson,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Cookson,  of  Lincoln. 

At  Southampton,  aged  8",  Dorothy,  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  C.  Froorae. 

At  Holly  well  Hall,  n \r  Diu'ham.  aged  64,  the 
wife  of  N.  C.  Hunter,  e-aj. 

In ! 'pper  Berkeley-st.  Lieut.-Col.  Jackson  ; and, 
on  the  13th,  Mary,  his  widow. 

At  Limerick,  3iargaret-Leith,  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Muller,  dau.  of  Edw.  Leigh  Pemberton,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  60,  Major  George  Hutton 
Rawlinson,  of  the  Bengal  Aidillery. 

.et  Sedgefield,  aged  56,  Sarah,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  M.  R.  Ruddock,  esq. 

Jan.  3.  At  'Kellce,  Berwickshire,  George  Bu- 
chan, esq.  of  Kelloe. 

In  Jlontague-sq.  aged  "5,  Richard  O’Farrell 
Caddel!,  esq.  of  Harbourstown,  co.  Meath, 

At  Royston,  aged  83,  Miss  Crispin. 

Aged  63,  Robert  Henderson,  esq.  late  of  Upper 
Charlotte-st.  Fitzroy-sq. 


In  Upper  Berkeley-st.  aged  37,  John  Bethune 
Ross,  e.sq.  Advocate. 

At  Worthing,  aged  85,  Margaret,  widow  of  Tho- 
mas Trotter,  esq. 

At  Theberton  House,  Suffolk,  aged  82,  Mrs. 
Wootton. 

Jan.  4.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  82,  Ma- 
rianne, widow  of  Robert  Clutterbuck,  esq.  of  Wat- 
ford House,  Herts,  the  Historian  of  Hertfordshire. 

At  Bristol,  Humphrey  Creswicke,  esq.  formerly 
of  Haidiam  Court,  and  a magistrate  for  co.  Glouc. 

At  Cheam  House,  Surrey,  the  re.sidence  of  her 
son-in-law  George  Wilde,  esq.  He.ster,  widow  of 
Richard  Curteis  Croughton,  esip  of  Tenterden, 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Peel,  esq.  of  Trenant 
Park,  Cornwall. 

At  Shirley,  Hants,  aged  TO,  Anne-Julia,  relict 
of  William  Ch.arles  Daman,  esq.  of  Romsey. 

At  Kensington,  aged  70,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Thomas  Harrison,  e.sq.  E.I.  Civil  Service. 

At  Edinburgh,  Lawrence  Ilislop,  esq.  late  of 
Trelavmy  and  .St.  James,  .lamaica. 

At  Pendlebnry,  near  5Ianchester,  Miss  Susan 
Lee,  sister  of  David  Lee,  esq.  K S.G. 

At  Brighton,  aged  65,  William  Payne,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Bond-«t. 

Jan.  5.  Aged  81,  Henry- Anne,  relict  of  Col. 
John  Dick  Burnaby,  of  Evington,  Leic.  She  was 
the  dau.  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowke,  Knt.  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Henry-Frederick,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, by  Anne,  dau.  and  coheir  of  Sir  Isaac 
Woolaston,  of  Lowesby  Hall,  co.  Leic.  Bart.  She 
received  her  name.s  fi'om  her  sponsors  tlie  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cumberland ; was  married  in 
1798  to  Colonel  Burnaby,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
(thii'd  son  of  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Leicester), 
who  died  in  1852. 

At  Torquay,  aged  72,  Captain  George  Isaac 
Call,  late  Paymaster  H.M.’s  l?sth  R.I. 

At  Pockeridge  Hou.se,  Wilts,  John  Edridge, 
esq.  formerly  a councillor  and  alderman  of  Bath  ; 
and  lie  also  tilled  the  civic  chair. 

In  the  FiuclUey-road,  aged  75,  James  Edward 
Slivart,  for  more  tlian  40  years  proprietor  of  the 
well-known  hotel  in  Brook-st.  Grosvenor-sq. 

At  Reading,  .Mari’,  relict  of  George  Mordaunt, 
esq.  of  the  E.l.C.'s  Home  Service. 

Aged  51,  Jolin  Welch,  esq.  of  Sydenham-liill, 
Kent,  and  Garlick-hill,  London. 

Jan.  6.  Aged  48,  Mary  Barnes,  wife  of  John 
Barker,  esq.  surgeon.  Brill. 

At  the  Oaks.  Newport,  Mourn,  aged  5.s,  James 
Birch,  esq.  of  Newport,  and  Cheddar,  Som. 

At  St.  Mark’s-cresceiit,  Regeiit’s-park,  aged  32, 
Daniel  H.  .roluison,  esq.  of  Canton,  eldest  son  of 
D.  T.  John.son,  e.sq.  o!*  Aldermary  Churchyard. 

At  E.xbourne,  Sarali- Webber,  younge.s't  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Webber  Payne,  esq.  of  Winkieigh, 
Devon. 

At  AvLsford,  near  Arundel,  aged  72,  Lady  Eii- 
zabeth  Louisa  Reynell.  widow  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Thos.  Reynell,  Bart.  KC.B.  8he  was  the  fourth 
daughter  of  George  first  Marque.s3  of  Waterford, 
by  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry 
Monck,  c.'q.  of  Charleville,  by  Lady  Isabella  Ben- 
tinck,  second  daughter  of  Henry  first  Duke  of 
Portland.  She  was  married  first,  in  18 1 6,  to  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  Denis  Park,  K.O.B.,&c.  who  died  in  1823  ; 
and  .secondly,  in  1831,  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Thomas 
Rej'nell.  Bart.  K.C-B.  who  died  in  1848. 

At  Irtiey,  near  Oxford,  aged  79,  Richard  Spiers, 
e.sq.  father  of  the  iate  Mayor  of  O.xford. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  72,  .Miriam,  relict  of  Jere- 
miah Woods,  es<i.  of  Swilland,  near  Ipswich,  sister 
to  the  late  Cliarlcs  Keene,  esq.  Sussex-place,  Re- 
gent’s-park. 

At  Walton-on-the-Naze,  aged  50,  Edward  Joseph 
M'oods,  esq. 

Jan.l.  At  Reading,  aged  49,  Richd.  Bacon,  esq. 

At  Aldworth  Vii.;rage,  Beatrice,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  George  Bnilock,  Vicar  of  Aldworth. 

At  the  Grove,  Ipswich,  aged  37,  Ellen,  wife  of 
Dr.  Cheviillier. 

At  Chislett,  aged  55,  S3’dney  Collar  J,  esq. 
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At  iTrestiiain,  rear  OtkhAia,  s^ed  ^3,  Matrlie^ 
Lirttor..  esq. 

At  TorqtLay,  aged  60,  Anre,  widc-^  or  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  Lyre.  :f  Berry  Hea-l.  Brlxian,  only  daa.  of 
the  EeT.  Wm.  ilixweH,  L'.D.  of  Falkland,  co.  Mo~ 

r-'.jj-A". 

i:  Snaresrone,  Leic.  -ase.!  31,  Harrier:,  wife  -f 
tee  Rer.  Sr^neer  Perciral  Powis. 

Capt.  Thornes  Sandys.  H.C  S.  ttird  s-rn  of  MyIe-« 
Saniys.  esq.  of  'jra/U-waite  Hail,  Westrr.erlar.d. 

In  Vietc-rla-s:.  Westminster,  age-i  66,  Fran.Ls 
Skrn-rav.  esq. 

At  Bnr:r  St.  Edmond's,  a^&i  34.  Mam.  widow  cf 
John  Sooth.  &>;.  da  a.  of  the  late  Laorenoe  Des- 
t-oron^h,  of  HnntLnmon. 

a;  Rea-dinj.  Eleanor,  widow-  of  Edwani  Whirta- 
kar.  es.3.  Ata  of  Deane.nr  Manor  Heoae,  Bamnrcn. 
Oifrrisnire. 


Ann.  w->e  of  Henry  M'ormAd.  esii.  of  Srnth- 
raraie,  Wakaheld.  secrnl  dan.  of  the  Ate  C.eri-as 
MArd.  esq.  unrisheli  Honse.  Micclesheld. 

s.  Aje-i  74.  Ruth,  with  of  John  Edmonds, 
esq.  the  After  Heu-^e,  Bmdior'i,  Wilts. 

Jame'  Darld  F.t2ger.ald,  esq.  of  S-tmerser-sr. 
Pomnan-5.tnar3 . 

At  lldeford,  Crrnwai:,  ^cS'd  19,  t ranees- E.er- 
nari,  erdy  ehrld  of  tha  Bsr.  Edward  Fanshawe 
Glanrilla. 

At  Kendal,  age.i  34.  Elire-i  HirrA.:n,  es-t.  sc!r. 

A:  Trrynay,  aced  39.  Marmret-Matnia.  eldest 
•iau.  of  the  Ate  SA  Albert  Ped.  one  :=f  her  MA- 
jeaty's  -Jnsht-ea  ::  the  Court  efP.eTlew-. by  the  Hon. 
dJArmnet  L-etirA  Manlda  S'  John,  censm  to  the 
present  Lori  SrMc’nr.. 

In  Bath,  a^e'l  64.  Miltr  Robert  Frver  Phiillps. 
R.  Art. 

A:  the  Grme.  Stranori.  E^sex.  aurf  7-5.  Ricad. 
Staines,  esq.  snr^n. 

In  Connanjht-terrace.nyie-pars.  79.  John 
Thomron.  os.!. 

JiA.  9.  At  Ashford,  age.!  TO.  M.sry-GreenML! . 
wife  of  -Jo'nn  Ik-et.  ec*i. 

A:  Hearitree.  aqe-i  54.  -Jane,  widow  of  Richard 
Lamer  Blaset,  esq.' 

In  CAcns-road.  Sn  John's-wce-d,  a,red  7H.  .John 
Jarris,  es-^. 

a:  Brlnhttn.  3^1  !!.  Alics-PhLlacelphA.  dan. 
of  SA  'Jetrne  PhHi?  Lee,  jf  Bminstcn-atnare. 

A:  D;nm.  nu?,!  72,  ilary  Anne,  wim  ef  the  Ser 
•j&trne  Pec’ne. 

Ane-i  t1.  E'A-a-M:m'an.  rife  of  Mr.  Charles 
Rc't>ey  Reners.  of  W mehester.  and  only  dan.  or 
Stephen  W;u:e.  e>i.  of  Warminster. 

At  Hehor.s  Bnmpstead.  Essex,  j^ed  72.  .Jtseph 
Ames  Trollope,  evp.  formerly  of  Parhament-st. 
Westminster. 

Jm.  10.  In  BAkenheai,  ane-i  37,  -James  Cano. 
e»p.  Lirerreol. 

.At  Lyminrton,  are^i  4«,  Si'orlA-Jane,  wL%  of 
Charles  F.nder,  es-^  M.D. 

In  York-terrate,  Rerent’ s-park,  ared  Mrs. 
isarah  Gower. 

At  Exeter,  are^i  76.  Wm.  Tapp  .Jenkins,  son  of 
me  Ate  Alexa.tier  -.Tenkiit',  author  of  ••  Fie  His- 
tory of  Exeter.” 

At  CA:  ham.  a ^d  79.  Geor^  Key,  esq. 

At  Clered:n.i??’i  75.  ilrs.  Anne  Lemtrlere  Ccl- 
lin^'Ood,  relict  of  the  Rer.  John  Le-mpriere.  D.D. 

At  BAhopwearmouth.  ut:e»i  66,  sarx-h.  wiiow  ef 
•John  Peacock,  esq.  ef  BAh:pweanneu:h.  and 
eldest  dan.  of  the  Ate  Re-n  Remnald  Bhjh,  Renor 
of  Romalikirk. 


At  A.e  I>jr;r  Cnioa  Honse,  J.  M*.  Sharpe,  ocniic 
sinqer.  He  had  been  wanderEn’  aton:  the  town 
r.!,jht  and  day  fer  thrw  weeks,  in  a p«>:r  anJ  des- 
nmte  conUticn.  itssipahtn  harinn  prc»luce'i  tha 
most  emicAted  appearance. 

In  X:tnnrham-t  Ace,  Major  Stones,  Ate  of  the 
13:n  Lii?hi  Dragoons. 

a:  lAmigau;.  a^  93,  CaAiertne,  relict  of  The-. 
Temp’.eman,  esq. 

In  Mjnta^n-jJ.  Frances-.Ann,  widow  of  Lieut.- 
'Fen.  Sm  Francis  M'iMcr,  -zi  the  Manor  Honse. 
hinf.e'Hl.  Berks. 


Jttn.  11.  At  Hare  Hatch,  Berks,  nzed  78,  El- 
mnnd  White  eld  A’Besr,  esq. 

At  Enckhnrit.  near  Wokingham,  Ber'ss,  aged 
Ty.  Wm.  HeeAi.  es-t. 

In  66  AIrs.Emabeth  Mordaun  t. 

At  i.’r«  medien  ifanor,  Lek.  in  coruseiiasnce  of  a 
rail  on  me  ice,  aged  9.  Bemarl-LAle.  third  snr- 
xiving  s:n  of  AjAbre— e LiRe  Phillips,  esq. 

Anna-Ameha.  e;d?n  d?.a.  of  E.  W.  Porter,  es-i. 
-olicitor.  Ip'wich. 

Lt  WeTreck--:.  Ma;.r  -John  Eainev,  fc-nneriT  of 
the  62nd  Eegt. 

At  Tam  worth,  ageii  41,  Thoiras  Henrr-  S'narrles, 
•=s-l.  surgeon. 

Jr».  12.  In  Glonc-ester-st.  Belgraxe-rcad,  aged 
-99,  Sarah,  widow  cf  -John  Bidwell,  esq.  of  the 
Foreign  C»ffice. 

In  Sr.  Paul's-terrace,  B.all's-p<.nd-rcad,  aged  53, 
Abraham  Creel,  esq. 

At  Wortester-p-ark.  Surrey,  aged  69,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Mark  Currie,  esq.  * She  was  the  daughter 
of  -Jo'nn  Close,  es-p.  cf  Easby,  co.  Ycrk. 

In  L:wr.des-«t.  aued  69.  wrvsm  Hawksley,  esq. 
formerly  cf  the  12tli  Laucers. 

At  3rca>iho'im.  Dumfriass'nire.  .aged  63,  Mr;. 
Johr.st-.ne. 

At  Erim,  age>d  19,  LnialeT.  esq.  Ate  of 

Dalsttu. 

At  DeTcushire-p-Ate.  are-l  66,  Brooke  Piget. 

Major  Slch  Remr. 

Age-i  59.  Mr.  William  Smiker,  theclcgical  book- 
seller. late  of  Adelaile-street,  Strand.  “ 

At  the  Grc-re.  Wattur  i.  aged  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Vipie-.'s,  mother  :f  the  Earl  of  CAreudon.  She 
was  Fneresa.  da-un'nmr  cf  J:hn  r.rst  Lord  Bonng- 
ion  ' gran-diather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Morley'', 
by  his  sec  end  wife  the  Hon.  Theresa  Robinson, 
seerr.-i  Angl.ter  cf  Thcma;  nrst  L-:rd  Grantham, 
ar.  i aunt  to  Earl  de  Grey.  She  was  marrAd  in 
179^  to  the  Hon.  Gerrge  VlZiers.  and  left  his 
^■idow  in  !i27  ; having  had  issue  ten  children ; cf 
whom  the  :nly  lurmrcrs  are  the  present  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  the  Hon.  Charles  Pel'nam  ^ illiers.  the 
Hcd.  and  P.ct.  Henry  Mrntagu  Viiliers.  Rec  tor  cf 
St.  Geerge’s  Bi-junsbury.  and  Lady  dJaria-Theresa, 
wifeofthe  EiuhtHon.  Sirtie-crceComewail  I.ewis, 
n -w  ChanceEcr  c:  me  Excr.e>pner. 

At  Manchester,  age-i  S'?,  John  M'rigley,  es-p. 

Jjn.  13.  At  Whitby,  aged  7^.  Ann.  widow  of 
Jc^p'n  H.  Barker,  esc.  - fl'Tower—rreet.  London. 

At  *Jateshe.td,  agC’d  77.  5Ir.  Alexander  Browne, 
an  old  irjia'ritant  cf  tha:  'c-  rough,  and  Ather  of 
the  Ate  >t.  Thenu'  Br"wne,  proprlettr  and  pub- 
■RsLer  of  the  Export  Lht. 

At  Tun'trilge-well'.  aged  61.  Beni.  Coles,  esq. 

At  Bicester,  Fanny,  wife  of  the  Rer.  G.  A. 
HolAwrrnh.  youngest  .An.  of  .Mr.  Wli'ham  Tyrrell, 
of  Uprer  E imonten,  3Iiddl?sex. 

Xi  Melton-st.  EV'rset-sq.  WillAm  Horsfcrd.  chief 
omcer  of  the  Mendicity  >xiety. 

At  the  Pars-rnago.  Dent.  Yorkshire,  age-l  73, 
Murnaret,  wi.Aw  of  the  Rev.  J.din  9Ias.;n.  of  Tux- 
fcrd,  Ncrus.  eldest  An.  of  the  Ate  P.€v.  Rkhard 
Se-luwick.  M Dent. 

At  Bays  water,  are!  54.  Mhlliam  Payne,  «q. 
'orcther  of  Sampsou  Payne.  es-p.  Mayor  of  Soath- 
ampttn. 

At  Cucktnero  smtion.  S-  -uArd.  Sussex,  aged  62, 
Eliza'rem,  wife  of  FroA.  Phillips,  esq.  Lieut.  R.N. 

In  Great  Eusaell-st.  Bloomsbury,  aged  91,  Mr:. 
Pinckard,  widow  of  .Jc-seph  Flnckar'l.  eep. 

In  Hyi-3  Park-p'iace,  aged  6i.  Eiwsrd  Belton 
Stretch,  eep.  late  of  the  Tth  Royal  Fusiliers. 

/a*.  14.  In  PentenFEe.  aged  6g.  Wm.  Coo's, 
esq.  Manager  in  London  of  the  Sconish  Equitable 
Life  Assurmce  Society,  ftrmerly  Civil  CotnmA 
: ioncr  of  the  Kiger  Eixpe-dition,'asd  C-mmander 
of  the  barqne  CambrA  at  the  rescue  of  the  crew 
and  ?aa.>engers  of  the  Kent.  Ea.?:  Indiaman. 

At  Bath,  EicLard  Er'sxn,  esq.  Ate  cf  C«inden- 
ixad  Wdlaa.  ' ' 

In  AcacA-road,  Sn  -Jc'nn's-wood.  aged  76,  Eliza- 
beth, widew  of  Henry  Fox,  esq.  ’late  of  Harlestor., 
Norfolk,  and  cnother  of  Mr«.  xdwvd  Fum-ye. 
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In  CanonbiuT-sq.  Islington,  aged  76,  Matthew 
Hartley  Hollyen,  esq. 

At  Willesden,  aged  76,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Knapp,  D.D,  Vicar  of  Willesden,  and 
Sub-dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Aged  70,  Richard  Janiou  Nevill,  esq.  of  Llan- 
genneoh,  Carmarthenshire.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Nevill,  esq.  of  Llanelly  (descended  from 
the  Nevills  of  Whittington,  co.  Stafford),  by  his 
second  wife  Martha,  dau.  of  Richard  Janioii,  esq. 
of  Bi-adley  (Jrchard,  Colchester,  and  widow  of 
Wilham  Acton,  esq.  He  served  sheriff  of  Car- 
marthenshire in  1836.  He  raaiTied  in  1812  Anna, 
eldest  dau.  of  Wm.  Yalden,  esq.  of  Lovington, 
Hants,  and  had  issue  Charles  William,  his  heir, 
four  other  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

Aged  78,  inGlenmohr-terr.  Blackheath, Edward 
W'arren,  esq.  Hate  of  Burton-st.  Burton-crescent, 
sixth  son  of  the  late  Richard  Wan-en,  M.D.  Phy- 
sician to  King  GecTge  III. 

Aged  io,  Francis  Woodgate,  esq.  of  Westbourne- 
terr.  Hyde-park,  and  Tiider  River.  Kent. 

Jan.  1.5.  In  Farliainent-st.  aged  73,  Mrs.  Boyes. 

At  Peckhain,  Louisa-Grace,  wife  of  William 
Cotsell,  e.sq.  PuvTnaster  R.N. 

Aged  74,  .Joseph  Dowson,  esq.  of  Chami  ion- 
hill,  Camberwell. 

Aged  42,  Maynard,  wife  of  Rcar-Adm.  Eliot, 
fourtli  dau.  of  the  late  George  Baring,  esq.  and 
grand-dau.  of  the  late  Su-  Francis  Baring,  Bart, 
of  Stratton,  Hants. 

At  Nestou  Park,  Wilts,  aged  91,  Mrs.  Fuller, 
relict  of  John  Fuller.  e.sq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  21,  Robert  Brooke,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  S.  Harris,  master  of  Lord 
Leycester'.s  Hospital,  Warwick. 


In  Brompton-row,  Wm.  James  JPCartney.esq. 

In  Duncan-pl.  Islington,  aged  .59,  Henry  Munn, 
e.sq. 

At  Famham,  aged  82,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Henry  Nichols,  esq. 

At  Brompton,  Middlesex,  Martha,  wife  of  Tho- 
mas Gliver,  esq.  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  second 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Allen,  esq.  of 
Market  Harhorough. 

In  Ilertford-st.  Mayfair,  aged  86,  the  Right 
Hon.  Charlotte  Maria  dowager  Countess  of  Strad- 
broke.  The  deceased  was  daughter  of  Abraham 
tVTiittaker,  esq.  of  Lyston  House,  Herefordshire, 
and  was  married  in  1792  to  the  late  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke,  by  whom  she  had  a large  family,  of  vfhom 
the  sur-vivors  are  the  pre.sent  Earl  of  Stradbroke, 
.Adm.  the  Hon.  H,  J.  Rous,  and  Capt.  the  Hon. 
W.  K.  Rous. 

Jan.  16.  At  the  Mount,  in  the  vicinity  of  York, 
aged  85,  Jeremiah  Bar.-^tow,  e.sq. 

At  Dungarvnn,  suddenly,  aged  65,  Beresford 
Boate.e.sq.  a magistrate. 

At  F.dinburgli,  aged  .5.5,  tlie  Right  Hon.  Eliza- 
beth Countess  dowager  of  Erroll.  She  was  on 
her  way  south  to  hasten  to  the  sick  bed  of  her 
lu'other  Lord  Adolphus  FitzClarence.  She  was 
the  third  daughter  of  the  lute  King  William  IV. 
and  married  Dec.  4,  1820,  William-George,  17th 
Earl  of  Erroll,  who  died  in  April,  1846.  Her 
ladyship  leave.s  issue  the  present  Earl  of  Erroll, 
Lady  Campden,  Lady  Agues  Duff',  and  Lady  Alice 
Hay,  unmarried. 

.ran.  18.  In  Ave  Maria-lane,  agf-d  71,  Mr, 
Henry  Bird,  station. u and  bookbinder.  He  wa.s 
of  the  Court  of  Asm- rants  of  the  Company  of 
Stationers. 
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playing  both.  Almeida  received  orders 
to  build  a fortress  at  Sotfala,  to  con- 
struct another  at  Quiloa,  and  after 
touching  at  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  to  explore  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  were  continually  issuing  pi- 
ratical expeditions  destructive  of  the 
Portuguese  commerce.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  piracy 
on  all  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa  had  been  chietly  created  by 
the  horrible  and  wholesale  expulsions 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  When  a 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  he  gave  industrious 
citizens  to  many  a European  land. 
When  successive  Catholic  rulers,  in 
the  excess  of  their  persecuting  and 
proselytising  zeal,  drove  myriads  of 
the  Moors  from  Spain,  corsairs  by 
myriads  sprang  up  as  a necessity,  and 
raged  as  a retribution. 

Continual  calms  inter-rnpted  the 
course  of  the  deet.  The  •wonders 
worked  and  the  discoveries  made  by 
Columbus  had  taught  navigation  to  be 
adventurous,  but  had  not  taught  it  to 
be  courageous  and  confident.  The  Por- 
tuguese, dreading  the  tempests  which 
they  were  sure  to  encounter  when 
doubling  the  Cap>e  of  Good  Hope, 
steered  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  feel 
the  Pole’s  killing  breath;  the  cold  was 
extreme,  and  heavy  snows  covered  the 
vessels.  Nevertheless,  in  s[)ite  of  calms 
prolonged  and  bitter  blasts,  the  lleot 
arrived  before  Gniloa  on  the  22nd 
July,  l.'iOo.  (Quiloa  fell  after  a slight 
resistance,  and  agreed  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  King  Emanuel. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was 
Mombasa,  which  made  a far  more 
desperate  defence  than  (Quiloa.  Mdien 
the  capital  surrendered  to  the  Por- 
tuguese tlie  inhabitants  were  so  proud 
of  the  bravery  v/hich  they  had  dis- 
played in  a succession  of  terrible  com- 
bats as  to  boast  that  they  were  true 
knights,  while  the  men  of  (Quiloa  were 
no  better  than  timorous  hens.  An 
immense  booty  was  the  reward  of  the 
fleet’s  rapid  an<l  brilliant  achievements. 
With  a grand  disinterestedness,  in  which 
there  mingled  perhaps  somewhat  of 
disdain  and  ostentation,  Almeida  took 
nothing  as  his  share  of  the  spoil  but  an 
arrow.  Yet  of  much  which  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards  in  their  best 
days  did  it  would  be  impossible  always 
accurately  to  determine  whether  it  was 
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an  inordinate  haughtiness  or  a noble 
magnanimity. 

Laden  with  booty,  and  heralded  by 
the  fulmination  of  splendid  exploits, 
the  deet  touched  at  Melinde,  the  king 
of  which  was  an  ally  of  the  Portuguese. 
Having  had  for  a time  enough  of 
cruising  and  fighting,  Almeida  and  his 
.ships  reached  the  coast  of  India.  Co- 
chin was  fixed  on  as  the  residence  of 
the  governor.  There  he  did  not  long 
remain  idle.  He  had  a restless  energy 
and  a still  more  re.^tless  vanity.  He 
had  assumed  a title  which  Emanuel 
had  not  given  him — that  of  Viceroy  : 
and  it  was  not  at  all,  even  with  the 
power  of  a viceroy,  that  he  was  satis- 
fied. In  his  dealings  with  the  native 
rulers  he  punished  and  recompensed, 
made  and  unmade  with  the  high  hand 
of  an  Emperor.  Almeida  had  brought 
with  him  a crown  of  gold,  wdiich  he 
had  been  ordered  by  Emanuel  to  place 
on  the  head  of  the  king  of  Cochin,  who 
was  thenceforth  to  be  considered  a 
feudatory  of  Ihu'tugal,  or  in  fact  a sim- 
ple puppet  for  commercial  and  political 
purposes.  T'he  viceroy  went  through 
this  ceremony  with  more  than  his 
usual  magnificence  of  pride,  and  as  if 
he  himself  had  the  right  to  bestow 
crowns.  In  .spite,  however,  of  the 
most  extravagant  pomp,  and  the  most 
profuse  prodigality,  Almeida  showed 
the  ^kill  and  the  activity  of  his  ad- 
mini.'tration  by  dispatching  to  Portu- 
gal a flotilla  of  eight  vessels,  with  car- 
goes of  spices,  under  the  command  of 
Ferdinand  Soares  : and  doubtless  that 
pomp  and  that  prodigality  were  well 
adapted,  as  in  the  case  of  Warren 
Hastings,  to  impress  the  oriental 
imagination,  and  to  consolidate  the 
government  of  the  Europeans.  Sailing 
from  Cannaiiore,  the  tiotilla  made  its 
voyage  memorable,  by  discovering 
afresh,  for  the  first  time  since  Marco 
Polo,  the  island  of  Madagascar.  This 
was  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1506. 
Till  further  explorings  set  them  right, 
they  were  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
had  found  a new  continent.  The 
island  they  subsequently  called  Saint 
Laurence;  but,  with  some  slight  vari- 
ation, the  name  originally  given  to  it 
by  Marco  Polo  remains- 
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on  the  coast,  of  Africa,  or  anywhere 
else,  was  a waste  of  strength  and  of 
resources.  >He  panted  to  be  for  ever 
thundering  along  the  waves  in  dashing 
engagements.  Nevertheless,  tardily 
yielding  to  the  orders  of  the  king,  he 
sent  one  of  his  best  officers,  Pero 
d’Aanhaia,  to  Soillxla  to  build  a fort 
there.  A king  blind  and  old,  but  full 
of  vigour,  “ was  ruler  at  Soffida.”  At 
first  he  did  not  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  building  of  the  fort ; but,  insti- 
gated by  the  Moors,  he  afterwards 
tried  to  expel  the  Christians.  Between 
these  and  the  king  a con  diet  began, 
which  lasted  some  months:  the  head 
of  a gray-haired  man,  fixed  on  a lance 
above  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  told  to 
friend  and  foe  the  end  of  a bloody 
history.  Turbulent  and  treacherous 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  kings  of 
Calicut  and  Cannanore  were  repressed 
as  promptly  and  remorselessly,  if  with 
less  of  notable  cruelty.  In  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Hindoos  and  tlieir  chief- 
tains, however,  Almeida  was  not  ani- 
mated by  that  which,  next  to  his 
chivalrous  rashness,  was  among  his 
leading  motives — -religious  hate.  From 
the  remotest  ages  it  has  been  observ- 
able that,  in  proportion  as  a religion 
has  risen,  and  refined  into  spiritualism, 
has  it  been  intolerant.  iMen  can  pardon 
differences  in  ceremonial ; they  cannot 
so  easily  pardon  difierences  in  creed. 
There  are  few  examples  in  ancient  his- 
tory of  more  intolerant  rage  than  when 
Cambyses,  as  the  representative  of  a 
spiritualist  religion,  stabbed  the  sym- 
bolic god  of  the  Egyptians.  Christianity 
and  iMahometanism  loathed  each  other, 
just  because  they  were  both  spiritualist 
religions.  At  the  time  of  Almeida’s 
government  this  religious  antipathy 
was  at  its  most  furious  height  before 
beginning  to  die  gradually  away.  He 
courted  instead  of  calming  the  storms 
that  were  ever  ready  to  burst  of  them- 
selves from  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  one  of  those  storms  of 
Mahometan  wrath  he  had  lost  his  noble 
son,  whose  career,  as  blending  inii- 
mately  with  that  of  his  father,  deserves 
a record  before  we  proceed  further. 

Uniting  in  an  equal  degree  the  most 
impetuous  valour  and  the  most  Her- 
culean force,  Lourenyo  d’ Almeida  was 
from  the  beginning  the  terror  and  the 
admiration  of  Mahometans  and  Hin- 
doos. As  a proofofhis  gigantic  strength, 


one  of  his  historians  avers  that  in  the 
heat  of  battle  he  was  beheld  cleaving 
with  one  mighty  blow  his  opponent  to 
the  girdle.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  the  Indies  his  father  sent  him,  at 
the  head  of  nine  sail,  to  explore  the 
Maldives.  When  opposite  Cape  Co- 
morin the  currents  drew  him  toward 
the  coast  of  Ceylon.  He  landed  in  the 
island,  and  the  Rajah  who  ruled  in 
that  portion  of  it  was  so  vanquished 
by  his  knightly  presence,  that  he  wel- 
comed him  with  exceeding  pomp,  and 
promised  to  become  both  feudatory 
and  tributary  of  Portugal,-— as  the  lat- 
ter, sending  annually  a large  quantity 
of  cinnamon.  On  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  his  fither  gave  him  the 
command  of  another  tieet ; with  this 
he  swept  as  conqueror  the  coasts  of 
Malabar,  seeking  everywhere  the  ene- 
mies of  his  king  and  of  the  Christian 
faith.  To  check  his  vehemence  and  to 
guide  his  raslmess,  his  father  placed 
by  his  siile  a council  consisting  of  the 
most  experienced  captains.  In  a me- 
morable engagement  before  Cannanore, 
he  defeated  the  ^Mahometans  with 
enormous  slaughter ; though  it  is 
scarcely  credible  tliat  of  the  former 
three  thousand  perished,  and  only 
about  half-a-<iozen  Portuguese.  The 
writers  wlio  delight  in  such  monstrous, 
such  lying  exaggerations,  do  not  see 
that  if  victory  was  so  easy  there  was 
no  glory  in  being  concpieror.  The 
disaster  aiul  the  disgrace  however  were 
signal  enougii  to  rouse  various  Ma- 
hometan powers  to  combined  effort 
against  the  bold  young  man.  A fleet 
from  the  Red  Sea  elFected  a junction 
with  one  from  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
united  naval  hosts  having  at  their 
head  the  Emir  Hossein,  whom  the 
Portuguese  authors  call  Mirhocen,  and 
a man  with  skill  as  incontestable  as  his 
daring.  The  Portuguese  ships  were 
unexpectedly  surrounded  by  the  two 
fleets.  Lourenco  d’ Almeida  had  now 
an  antagonist  before  him  worthy  of  his 
renown  and  of  Ids  achievements.  But 
he  disdained  to  imitate  the  prudence 
which  that  antagonist  joined  to  his 
courage  ; misletl  perhaps  not  more  by 
his  natural  ardour  than  by  the  facility 
v/hich  he  had  so  far  experienced  in 
overwhelming  hosts  of  enemies  ill- 
armed, iil-dlsciplined,  ill-organised. 
The  capraius  uf  the  other  Portuguese 
vessels  deemed  it  no  dishonour  to  re- 
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playing  both.  Almeida  received  orders 
to  build  a fortress  at  Soffala,  to  con- 
struct another  at  Quiloa,  and  after 
touching  at  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  to  explore  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  were  continually  issuing  pi- 
ratical expeditions  destructive  of  the 
Portuguese  commerce.  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  piracy 
on  all  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa  had  been  chiefly  created  by 
the  horrible  and  wholesale  expulsions 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  When  a 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  he  gave  industrious 
citizens  to  many  a European  land. 
When  successive  Catholic  rulers,  in 
the  excess  of  their  persecuting  and 
proselytising  zeal,  drove  myriads  of 
the  Moors  from  Spain,  corsairs  by 
myriads  sprang  up  as  a necessity,  and 
raged  as  a retribution. 

Continual  calms  inteinnipted  the 
course  of  the  deet.  The  wonders 
worked  and  the  discoveries  made  by 
Columbus  had  taught  navigation  to  be 
adventurous,  but  had  not  taught  it  to 
be  courageous  and  confident.  The  Por- 
tuguese, dreading  the  tempests  which 
they  were  sure  to  encounter  when 
doubling  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
steered  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  feel 
the  Pole’s  killing  breath;  the  cold  was 
extreme,  and  heavy  snows  covered  the 
vessels.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  calms 
prolonged  and  bitter  blasts,  the  fleet 
arrived  before  fguiloa  on  the  2’2nd 
July,  l.'JOo.  (Quiloa  fell  after  a slight 
resistance,  and  agreed  to  acknowletlge 
the  supremacy  of  King  Emanuel. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was 
Mombasa,  which  made  a far  more 
desperate  defence  than  (Quiloa.  Wdien 
tlie  capital  surrendered  to  the  Por- 
tuguese the  inhabitants  were  so  proud 
of  the  bravery  v/hich  they  had  dis- 
played ill  a .'.uccession  of  terrible  com- 
bats as  to  boast  that  they  were  true 
knights,  while  the  men  of  (vbnloa  were 
no  better  than  timorous  hens.  An 
immense  booty  was  the  reward  of  the 
fleet’s  rapid  and  brilliant  achievements. 
With  a grand  disinterestedness,  in  which 
there  mingled  perhaps  somewhat  of 
disdain  and  ostentation,  Almeida  took 
nothing  as  his  share  of  the  spoil  but  an 
arrow.  Yet  of  much  which  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards  in  their  best 
days  did  it  would  be  impossible  always 
accurately  to  determine  whether  it  was 
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an  inordinate  haughtiness  or  a noble 
magnanimity. 

Laden  with  booty,  and  heralded  by 
the  fulmination  of  splendid  exploits, 
the  fleet  touched  at  Melinde,  the  king 
of  which  was  an  ally  of  the  Portuguese. 
Having  had  for  a time  enough  of 
cruising  and  fighting,  Almeida  and  his 
ships  reached  the  coast  of  India.  Co- 
chin was  fixed  on  as  the  residence  of 
the  governor.  Tliere  he  did  not  long 
remain  idle.  He  had  a restless  energy 
and  a still  more  re.-tless  vanity.  He 
had  assumed  a title  which  Emanuel 
had  not  given  him — that  of  Viceroy  ; 
and  it  was  not  at  all,  even  with  the 
power  of  a viceroy,  that  he  w'us  satis- 
fied. In  his  dealings  with  the  native 
rulers  he  punished  and  recompensed, 
made  and  unmade  with  the  high  hand 
of  an  Emperor.  Almeida  had  brought 
with  him  a crown  of  gold,  w’-hicli  he 
had  been  ordered  by  Emanuel  to  place 
on  the  head  of  the  king  of  Cochin,  who 
was  thencefortli  to  be  considered  a 
feudatory  of  ]\)rtugal,  or  in  fact  a sim- 
ple puppet  for  commercial  and  political 
purposes.  The  viceroy  went  through 
this  ceremony  with  more  than  his 
usual  magnificence  of  pride,  and  as  if 
he  himself  had  the  right  to  bestow 
crowns.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
most  extravagant  pomp,  and  the  most 
profuse  prodigality,  Almeida  showed 
the  ^kill  and  the  activity  of  his  ad- 
ministration by  dispatching  to  Portu- 
gal a flotilla  of  eight  vessels,  with  car- 
goes of  spices,  under  the  command  of 
Ferdinand  Soares  : and  doubtless  that 
}»omp  and  that  prodigality  ■were  well 
adapted,  as  in  the  case  of  Warren 
Hastings,  to  impress  the  oriental 
imagination,  and  to  consolidate  the 
government  of  the  Europeans.  Sailing 
from  Cannanore,  the  flotilla  made  its 
voyage  memorable,  by  discovering 
afresh,  for  the  first  time  since  Marco 
Polo,  the  island  of  Madagascar.  This 
was  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1506. 
Till  further  explorings  set  them  right, 
they  were  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
had  found  a new  continent.  The 
island  they  subsequently  called  Saint 
Laurence ; but,  with  some  slight  vari- 
ation, the  name  originally  given  to  it 
by  Marco  Polo  remains. 

Almeida  was  too  brilliant  a servant 
of  the  crown  to  be  a faithful  one.  He 
thought,  in  opposition  to  Emanuel, 
that  the  erection  of  fortresses,  either 
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on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  anywhere 
else,  was  a waste  of  strength  and  of 
resources.  'He  panted  to  be  for  ever 
thundering  along  the  waves  in  dashing 
engagements.  Nevertheless,  tardily 
yielding  to  the  orders  of  the  king,  he 
sent  one  of  his  best  officers,  Pero 
d’Aanhaia,  to  Sollala  to  build  a fort 
there.  A king  blind  and  old,  but  full 
of  vigour,  “ was  ruler  at  Soffala.”  At 
first  he  did  not  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  building  of  the  fort ; but,  insti- 
gated by  the  Moors,  he  afterwards 
tried  to  expel  the  Christians.  Between 
these  and  the  king  a contlict  began, 
which  lasted  some  months:  the  head 
of  a gray-haired  man,  fixed  on  a lance 
above  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  told  to 
friend  and  foe  the  end  of  a bloody 
history.  Turbulent  and  treacherous 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  kings  of 
Calicut  and  Cannanore  were  repressed 
as  promptly  and  remorselessly,  if  with 
less  of  notable  cruelty.  In  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Hiniloos  and  their  chief- 
tains, however,  Almeida  was  not  ani- 
mated by  that  wliich,  next  to  his 
chivalrous  rashness,  was  among  his 
leading  motives — religious  hate.  From 
the  remotest  ages  it  has  been  observ- 
able that,  in  proportion  as  a religion 
has  risen,  and  refined  into  spiritualism, 
has  it  been  intolerant.  IMen  can  pardon 
differences  in  ceremonial ; they  cannot 
so  easily  pardon  differences  in  creed. 
There  are  few  examples  in  ancient  liis- 
tory  of  more  intolerant  rage  than  when 
Cambyses,  as  the  representative  of  a 
spiritualist  religion,  stabbed  the  sym- 
bolicgodof  the  Egyptians.  Christianity 
and  i\lahometanism  loatiicd  each  other, 
just  because  they  were  both  spiritualist 
religions.  At  the  time  of  Almeida’s 
government  this  religious  antipathy 
was  at  its  most  furious  height  before 
beginning  to  die  gradually  away.  He 
courted  instead  of  calming  the  storms 
that  were  ever  ready  to  burst  of  them- 
selves from  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  one  of  those  storms  of 
31uhometan  wrath  he  had  lost  his  noble 
son,  whose  c.ireer,  as  blending  inti- 
mately with  that  of  his  father,  deserves 
a record  before  we  proceed  further. 

Uniting  in  an  equal  degree  the  most 
impetuous  valour  and  the  most  Her- 
culean force,  Louren^o  d’ Almeida  was 
from  the  beginning  the  terror  and  the 
admiration  of  Mahometans  and  Hin- 
doos. As  a proofofhis  gigantic  strength, 


one  of  his  historians  avers  that  in  the 
heat  of  battle  he  was  beheld  cleaving 
with  one  mighty  blow  his  opponent  to 
the  girdle.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  the  Indies  his  father  sent  him,  at 
the  head  of  nine  sail,  to  explore  the 
Maldive.s.  When  opposite  Cape  Co- 
morin the  currents  drew  him  toward 
the  coast  of  Ceylon.  He  landed  in  the 
island,  and  the  Rajah  who  ruled  in 
that  portion  of  it  was  so  vanquished 
by  his  knightly  presence,  that  he  wel- 
comed him  with  exceeding  pomp,  and 
promised  to  become  both  feudatory 
and  tributary  of  Portugal, — as  the  lat- 
ter, sending  annually  a large  quantity 
of  cinnamon.  On  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  his  father  gave  him  the 
command  of  another  fleet ; with  this 
he  swept  as  conqueror  the  coasts  of 
Malabar,  seeking  everywhere  the  ene- 
mies of  his  king  and  of  the  Christian 
faith.  To  check  his  vehemence  and  to 
guide  his  rnslmess,  his  father  placed 
by  his  side  a council  consisting  of  the 
most  experienced  captains.  In  a me- 
morable engagement  before  Cannanore, 
he  defeated  the  ^lahometans  with 
enormous  slaughter ; though  it  is 
scarcely  credible  tliat  of  the  former 
three  thousand  perished,  and  only 
about  half-a-dozen  Portuguese.  The 
writers  who  delight  in  such  monstrous, 
sueli  lying  exaggerations,  do  not  see 
that  if  victory  was  so  easy  there  was 
no  glory  in  being  concpieror.  The 
disaster  and  the  disgrace  however  were 
signal  enough  to  rouse  various  Ma- 
hometan pow’crs  to  combined  effort 
against  the  bold  young  man.  A fleet 
from  the  Red  Sea  elfected  a junction 
with  one  from  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
united  naval  hosts  having  at  their 
head  the  Emir  Hossein,  whom  the 
Portuguese  authors  call  Mirhocen,  and 
a man  with  skill  as  Incontestable  as  his 
daring.  The  Portuguese  ships  were 
unexpectedly  surrounded  by  the  two 
tleets.  Lourenyo  d’ Almeida  had  now 
an  antagonist  before  him  worthy  of  his 
renown  and  of  his  achievements.  But 
he  disdaiueil  to  imitate  the  prudence 
which  that  antagonist  joined  to  his 
courage  ; misled  perhaps  not  more  by 
his  natural  ardour  tliau  by  the  facility 
tvhicli  he  had  so  far  experienced  in 
overwhelming  hosts  of  enemies  ill- 
armed, ill-disciplined,  ill-organised. 
The  captains  uf  the  other  Portuguese 
vessels  deemed  it  no  dishonour  to  re- 
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a herd  of  oxen  which  he  had  bought 
from  the  Catfres  with  good  hard  blows, 
the  savages,  concealed  behind  the  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  the  cattle,  gathered 
to  a considerable  multitude,  and  then 
made  a fierce  attack  on  the  Christians. 
Almeida,  seeing  little  hope  of  safety, 
entrusted  the  banner  to  the  vigorous 
hands  of  a young  soldier,  for  his  own 
arm  was  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
toils  and  combats  of  sixty  years  ; urg- 
ing him  to  defend  it  to  the  last  from 
that  wretched  horde,  he  sadly  and  too 
truly  added  that  there  ended  the  ser- 
vices which  be  had  rendered  to  his 
king  and  country.  The  banner  was, 
indeed,  borne  olF  untouched ; but  he 
who  had  been  the  proud  and  potent 
viceroy  of  the  Indies — he  who  had 
ruled  the  East  with  a more  than  ori- 
ental splendour — was  destined  to  find 
a miserable  death  in  the  midst  of 
loathsome,  brutal  blacks.  He  had 
just  reached  the  spot  where  the  boats 
were  waiting,  and  there  was  yet  a 
chance  of  escape,  when,  in  loosening 
his  helmet,  he  left  his  neck  unpro- 
tected. The  quick  eye  of  a Caftre 
had  caught  the  movement,  and,  with  a 
stake  sharpened  to  the  rude  semblance 
of  a spear,  he  pierced  the  viceroy’s 
neck  through  and  through.  Almeida 
expended  his  last  strength  in  trying 
to  pluck  out  the  fatal  weapon ; then, 
feeling  that  the  effort  was  useless,  he 
lifted  his  arms  to  Heaven,  fell  down 
on  the  sands,  and  died.  His  followers 
made  no  attempt  to  carry  away  his 
body,  or  to  escape.  Round  those  noble 
remains  they  offci’cd  their  breasts  to 
the  foe  with  the  recklessness  of  despair 
and  the  madness  of  valour.  Sixty-five 
Portuguese  perished  In  this  wretched 


affair,  which  shewed  the  beauty  of  a 
strong  affection  for  a brave  leader,  but 
brought  with  it  no  other  glory.  Of 
these  sixty- five,  eleven,  as  the  histo- 
rians say,  were  knights  of  high  re- 
nown. Almeida’s  death  occurred  on 
the  1st  March,  1510.  On  the  morrow, 
Lourengo  de  Brito  and  George  de 
Mello  Pereira,  captains  in  the  flotilla 
of  the  viceroy,  landed.  They  found 
the  corpse  of  the  viceroy  horribly  mu- 
tilated. It,  along  with  the  other  bo- 
dies, was  hastily  buried  in  the  sand. 
Scarcely  had  this  been  done,  when  the 
two  captains  entered  into  an  unseemly 
contention  for  the  supreme  command. 
This,  however,  did  not  hinder  the  flo- 
tilla from  immediately  setting  sail. 
When,  after  a few  months,  it  arrived 
at  Lisbon,  the  news  which  it  brought 
spread  consternation  in  the  city.  It  is 
said  that  when  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
heard  from  king  Emanuel  of  Almeida’s 
death,  he  caused  the  windows  of  his 
palace  to  be  shut,  as  a sign  of  mourn- 
ing. He  had  been  witness  of  his  valour 
at  the  siege  of  Grenada,  and  esteemed 
him  as  much  as  he  admired  his  prowess. 

Almeida  was  a man  of  middle  sta- 
ture, of  stalwart  make,  of  a grave  as- 
pect, and  ofimposing  majesty.  Though 
he  carried  pride  to  an  insane  excess, 
yet  he  was  no  less  remarkable  for  a 
most  winning  courtesy.  His  posterity 
survives  in  the  female  line,  his  daugh- 
ter having  been  twice  married  to  a 
Portuguese  nobleman  of  the  foremost 
rank  : the  second  time  to  the  Manpiis 
de  Ferreira. 

If  Almeida  left  no  male  descendant, 
he  and  his  son  achieved  enough  to 
make  his  name  illustrious  for  all  ages. 

Francis  Harwell. 


AN  HOUR  IN  THE  RUE  ST.  DENIS. 


THERE  was  one  street  in  Paris 
which  Voltaire  hated  above  all  others, 
and  that  was  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  The 
Duchess  de  Richelieu  had  composed 
some  indifferent  verses.  Voltaire,  then 
a lad  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  had 
polished  them  into  something  like  bril- 
liancy, and  the  lady  had  rewarded  his 
handiwork  with  a purse  of  a hundred 
louis.  The  ambitiou.s  youth  resolved 
to  set  up  for  a noble.  Passing  through 
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the  Rue  St.  Denis,  he  saw  the-carriage 
and  horses  of  a deceased  owner  being 
sold  by  auction.  He  made  a successful 
bid,  purchased  the  entire  equipage, 
hired  the  coachman,  and  at  once  drove 
off.  Before  he  had  reached  the  corner 
of  the  street  his  horses  ran  away,  his 
carriage  was  overturned,  and  the  philo- 
sopher in  his  teems  was  rolled  into  the 
mud.  He  resold  his  purchase  the  next 
day  at  a loss,  resolved  to  go  a-foot  for 
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a while  longer,  and  cursed  the  Rue 
St.  Denis  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

At  the  time  in  question  the  Rue 
St.  Denis  was  the  most  fashionable 
street  in  Paris.  It  now  abounds  in 
grocers  and  mercers,  and  two  tilings 
which  never  fail  there  are  nutmegs 
and  nightcaps. 

The  inhabitants  are  a money-making 
and  a religious  people ; but  it  is  said 
that  they  only  worship  two  saints, 
namely,  St.  Egoism  and  St.  Economy ! 
These  are  the  saints  who,  properly 
propitiated,  build  fortunes  in  the  city 
and  country  villas  in  the  suburbs. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  kings 
passed  this  way  to  be  crowned  or  to 
be  buried,  and  when  there  was  more  of 
nobility  about  it  than  can  lie  found 
now,  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents 
was  the  busiest  and  the  g.iycst  place 
in  the  vicinity.  Sharp  dealers  turned 
the  tombs  into  counters  by  day,  and 
young  lovers  or  mirthful  musicians 
made  seats  of  them  by  night.  There 
was  more  “fun”  in  the  burying-ground 
than  there  ever  was  in  the  market 
which  subset [uently  took  its  jtlace.  “ A 
night  among  the  tombs”  implied  assur- 
ance of  a merry  series  of  hours,  from 
sunset  tin  dawn.  In  1484,  when  the 
English  were  masters  of  Paris,  they 
celebrated  the  event  by  a splendid  fes- 
tival in  this  charming  cemetery.  Some 
of  them  drank  till  they  were  nearly  as 
dead,  and  were  (piite  as  smiscless,  as 
the  dead  men  they  had  been  previously 
dancing  over,  .fust  three  centuries 
later  the  old  ball  and  burying  ground 
was  converted  into  a market.  The  idilc 
permanently  succeeded  to  the  dulce. 

The  main  street  is  full  of  strange 
and  “clashing”  associations.  There 
is  the  antique  church  of  St,  Leu  St. 
Giilcs.  The  Chapel  of  the  Tomb,  l)e- 
neath  it,  was  built  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Chapel  and 
church  became  the  proi)erty  of  a coiq)le 
of  Jews,  who  bought  them  “ibr  a 
song,”  at  the  period  of  the  great  Revo- 
lution, and  converted  the  building 
into  one  huge  warehouse  for  saltpetre. 
What  they  did  with  the  relics  of  the 
canonised  Queen  Clotilde,  or  with 
those  of  the  im])erial  St.  Helena,  I am 
unable  to  say.  'I’he  inlidel  proprietors, 
however,  made  excellent  in-otit  of  their 
purchase.  When  France  condescended 
once  more  to  believe  in  God,  the  Jews 
let  the  edifice  at  a high  rent,  and 
Gfnt,  Wag.  Yol.  XLY. 


increased  the  latter  every  year,  till 
permanent  terms  of  agreement  were 
signed  by  both  contracting  parties. 

Let  me  add,  to  the  honour  of  the 
clergy  of  this  church,  that  they  had 
the  courage  to  celebrate  a mass  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe,  murdered  in  the  streets 
by  the  sovereign  people.  The  church 
may  be  said  to  have  been  constituted 
at  an  earlier  period,  that  is,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  a temple  of  Vir- 
tue. The  body  of  the  once  celebrated 
Wadame  de  Lamoignon  was  deposited 
here,  against  her  own  testamentary 
directions.  The  poor  of  the  district, 
to  whom  she  had  been  a succouring 
angel,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
losing  her,  and,  as  the  inscription  on 
her  monument  told  the  story,  they 
took  possession  of  her  corpse,  and  in- 
terred it  beneath  the  stones  upon 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  kneel. 
A son  of  hers  prayed  to  be  permitted, 
when  dead,  to  lie  at  his  mother’s  feet  ; 
and  a pompous  grandson,  who  had 
become  a very  grand  personage  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  left  in  his  will 
a i'oininnnd  to  the  poor  to  treat  his 
remains  with  the  same  honours  they 
had  paid  to  those  of  his  mother;  and 
that  was  the  sole  legacy  he  left  them. 

T'hc  old  glories  of  the  district,  the 
abbey  of  St.  Magloirc  and  the  church 
and  hospital  of  St.  Jacf[ues,  have  now 
entirely  disappeared.  The  “Atagdalen” 
was  attached  to  the  old  abbey,  the 
lemale  inmates  of  which  took  the  name 
of  “ Filles  Dicu.”  (due  part  of  their 
duties,  down  to  a very  late  period, 
was  of  a painful  nature.  They  had  to 
receive  all  the  criminals  who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  permanent  gibbet  at 
Wontfaucon.  They  presented  to  each 
doomed  ca[)tive  the  crucill.x  to  kiss, 
sprinkled  him  with  holy  water,  led 
him  to  a table,  and  served  him  with 
his  last  repast— a little  wine  and  bread. 
This  done,  they  sent  him  on  his  dreary 
way,  witli  a few  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope.  The  sad  memories  of 
the  fau’oourg  arc  indeed  numberless. 
There  is  tlie  Place  Gastine,  which 
commemorates  the  wealthy  Huguenot 
merchant  (;f  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  who 
was  burnt  alive  for  daring  to  read  his 
Bible  in  society  with  some  friends. 
The  house  in  which  they  assembled 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  A couple 
of  centuries  l iter  tlie  emancipated 
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a herd  of  oxen  which  he  had  bought 
from  the  Caifres  with  good  hard  blows, 
the  savages,  concealed  behind  the  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  the  cattle,  gathered 
to  a considerable  multitude,  and  then 
made  a fierce  attack  on  the  Christians. 
Almeida,  seeing  little  hope  of  safety, 
entrusted  the  banner  to  the  vigorous 
hands  of  a young  soldier,  for  his  own 
arm  was  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
toils  and  combats  of  sixty  years  ; urg- 
ing him  to  defend  it  to  the  last  from 
that  wretched  horde,  he  sadly  and  too 
truly  added  that  there  ended  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  his 
king  and  country.  The  banner  was, 
indeed,  borne  olF  untouched ; but  he 
who  had  been  the  proud  and  potent 
viceroy  of  the  IndieS“he  who  had 
ruled  the  East  with  a more  than  ori- 
ental splendour— was  destined  to  find 
a miserable  death  in  the  midst  of 
loathsome,  brutal  blacks.  He  had 
just  reached  the  spot  whore  the  boats 
were  waiting,  and  there  was  yet  a 
chance  of  escape,  when,  in  loosening 
his  helmet,  he  left  his  neck  unpro- 
tected. The  quick  eye  of  a Cafire 
had  caught  the  movement,  and,  with  a 
stake  sharpened  to  the  rude  semblance 
of  a spear,  he  })ierced  the  viceroy’s 
neck  through  and  through.  Almeida 
expended  his  last  strength  in  trying 
to  pluck  out  the  fatal  weapon ; then, 
feeling  that  the  efibrt  was  useless,  he 
lifted  his  arms  to  Heaven,  fell  down 
on  the  sands,  and  died.  His  followers 
made  no  attempt  to  carry  away  his 
body,  or  to  escape.  Round  those  noble 
remains  they  ofi’ered  their  breasts  to 
the  foe  witl/the  recklessness  of  despair 
and  the  madness  of  valour.  Sixty-five 
Portuguese  perished  in  this  wretched 
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affair,  which  shewed  the  beauty  of  a 
strong  affection  for  a brave  leader,  but 
brought  with  it  no  other  glory.  Of 
these  sixty-five,  eleven,  as  the  histo- 
rians say,  were  knights  of  high  re- 
nown. Almeida’s  death  occurred  on 
the  1st  March,  1510.  On  the  morrow, 
Louren9o  de  Brito  and  George  de 
Mello  Pereira,  captains  in  the  flotilla 
of  the  viceroy,  landed.  They  found 
the  corpse  of  the  viceroy  horribly  mu- 
tilated. It,  along  with  the  other  bo- 
dies, was  hastily  buried  in  the  sand. 
Scarcely  had  this  been  done,  when  the 
two  captains  entered  into  an  unseemly 
contention  for  the  supreme  command. 
This,  however,  did  not  hinder  the  flo- 
tilla from  immediately  setting  sail. 
When,  after  a few  months,  it  arrived 
at  Lisbon,  the  news  which  it  brought 
spread  consternation  in  the  city.  It  is 
said  that  when  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
heard  from  king  Emanuel  of  Almeida’s 
death,  he  caused  the  windows  of  his 
palace  to  be  shut,  as  a sign  of  mourn- 
ing. He  had  been  witness  of  his  valour 
at  the  siege  of  Grenada,  and  esteemed 
him  as  much  as  he  admired  his  prowess. 

Almeida  was  a man  of  middle  sta- 
ture, of  stalwart  make,  of  a grave  as- 
pect, and  ofimposing  majesty.  Though 
he  carried  pride  to  an  insane  excess, 
yet  he  was  no  less  remarkable  for  a 
most  winning  courtesy.  His  posterity 
survives  in  the  female  line,  his  daugh- 
ter having  been  twice  married  to  a 
Portuguese  nobleman  of  the  foremost 
rank  : the  second  time  to  the  i\[ar(|uis 
de  Ferreira. 

If  Almeida  left  no  male  descendant, 
he  and  his  son  achieved  enough  to 
make  his  name  illustrious  for  all  ages. 

Francis  Harwell. 


AN  liOUxT  IN  THE  RUE  ST.  DENIS. 


THERE  was  one  street  in  Paris 
which  Voltaire  hated  above  all  others, 
and  that  was  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  The 
Duchess  de  Richelieu  had  composed 
some  indifferent  verses.  Voltaire,  then 
a lad  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  had 
polished  them  into  something  like  bril- 
liancy, and  the  lady  had  rewarded  his 
handiwork  with  a purse  of  a hundred 
louis.  The  ambitious  youth  resolved 
to  set  up  for  a noble.  Passing  through 
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the  Rue  St.  Denis,  he  saw  the-carriage 
and  horses  of  a deceased  owner  being 
sold  by  auction.  He  made  a successful 
bid,  purchased  the  entire  equipage, 
hired  the  coachman,  and  at  once  drove 
off.  Before  he  had  reached  the  corner 
of  the  street  his  horses  ran  away,  his 
carriage  was  overturned,  and  the  philo- 
sopher in  his  teens  was  rolled  into  the 
mud.  He  resold  his  purchase  the  next 
day  at  a loss,  resolved  to  go  a- foot  for 
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II  while  longer,  iuul  cursed  the  line 
St.  Denis  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

At  the  time  in  question  the  Rue 
St.  Denis  was  the  most  fashionable 
street  in  Paris.  It  now  abounds  in 
grocers  and  mercers,  and  two  things 
which  never  fail  there  are  nutmegs 
and  nightcaps. 

The  inhabitants  are  a money-making 
and  a religious  people ; but  it  is  said 
that  they  only  worship  two  saints, 
namely,  St.  Egoism  and  St.  Economy ! 
These  are  the  saints  who,  properly 
propitiated,  build  fortunes  in  the  city 
and  country  villas  in  the  suburbs. 

Jn  the  olden  time,  when  kings 
passed  this  way  to  be  crowned  or  to 
be  buried,  and  when  there  was  more  of 
nobility  about  it  than  can  1)6  found 
now,  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents 
was  the  busiest  and  the  gayest  place 
in  the  vicinity.  Sharp  dealers  turned 
the  tombs  into  counters  by  day,  and 
young  lovers  or  mirthful  muaicians 
made  seats  of  them  by  night.  There 
was  more  “fun”  in  the  burying-ground 
than  there  ever  was  in  the  market 
which  subse([uently  took  its  place.  “ A 
night  among  the  tombs  ” implied  assur- 
ance of  a merry  series  of  hours,  from 
sunset  tin  dawn.  In  14S4,  when  the 
English  were  masters  of  Paris,  they 
celebrated  the  event  by  a sijlendid  fes- 
tival in  this  charming  cemetery.  Some 
of  them  drank  till  tliey  were  nearly  as 
dead,  and  were  quite  as  senseless,  as 
the  dead  men  they  had  been  previously 
dancing  over.  Just  three  centuries 
later  the  old  ball  and  burying^  ground 
was  converted  into  a market.  The  nUlc 
permanently  succeeded  to  the  >ljdce. 

The  main  street  is  full  of  strange 
and  “clashing”  associations.  There 
is  the  antique  church  of  St.  Leu  St. 
Gilles.  The  Cha[)el  of  the  Tomb,  be- 
neath it,  was  built  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Chapel  and 
church  became  the  proi)erty  of  a couple 
of  Jews,  who  bought  them  “for  a 
song,”  at  the  period  of  the  great  Revo- 
lution, and  converted  the  building 
into  one  huge  warehouse  for  salti)etre. 
What  they  tlid  with  the  relics  of  the 
canonised  Queen  Clotilde,  or  with 
those  of  the  iiuj)erial  St.  Helena,  I am 
unable  to  say.  'fhe  inlidel  proprietors, 
howevei",  made  excellent  [u-otit  of  their 
purchase.  When  France  condescended 
once  more  to  believe  in  God,  the  Jews 
let  the  edifice  at  a high  rent,  and 
Gf.nt.  Mag.  Yol.  XLV. 


increased  the  latter  every  year,  till 
permanent  terms  of  agreement  were 
signed  by  both  contracting  parties. 

Let  me  add,  to  the  honour  of  the 
clergy  of  this  church,  that  they  had 
the  courage  to  celebrate  a mass  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe,  murdered  in  the  streets 
by  the  sovereign  people.  The  church 
may  be  said  to  have  been  constituted 
at  ail  earlier  period,  that  is,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  a temple  of  Vir- 
tue. The  body  of  the  once  celebrated 
iMadaine  de  Lanioignon  was  deposited 
here,  against  her  own  testamentary 
directions.  The  poor  of  the  district, 
to  whom  she  had  been  a succouring 
angel,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
losing  her,  and,  as  the  inscription  on 
her  monument  tohl  the  story,  they 
took  possession  of  her  corpse,  and  in- 
terred it  beneath  the  stones  upon 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  kneel. 
A son  ol‘  hers  prayed  to  be  permitted, 
when  dead,  to  lie  at  his  mother’s  feet ; 
and  a [lompous  grandson,  who  had 
become  a very  grand  personage  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  left  in  his  will 
a contnmml  to  the  poor  to  treat  his 
remains  Avith  the  same  honours  they 
had  paid  to  those  of  his  mother ; and 
that  was  the  sole  legacy  he  left  them. 

The  old  glories  of  the  district,  the 
abbey  of  St.  Magloire  and  the  church 
and  hospital  of  St,  Jacques,  have  now 
entirely  disappeared.  The  “Magdalen” 
Avas  attached  to  the  old  abbey,  the 
lemale  inmates  of  which  took  the  name 
of  “ Filles  Uicu.”  (due  part  of  their 
duties,  down  to  a very  late  period, 
Avas  of  a painful  nature.  They  had  to 
receive  all  the  criminals  who  were  on 
their  Avay  to  the  permanent  gibbet  at 
Monttaucon.  They  presented  to  each 
doomed  caqitive  the  crucifix  to  kiss, 
sprinkled  him  Avith  holy  Avater,  led 
him  to  a table,  and  served  him  Avith 
his  last  repast — a little  wine  and  bread. 
This  done,  they  sent  him  on  his  dreary 
way,  Avitli  a fcAv  Avords  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope.  The  sad  memories  of 
the  faubourg  are  indeed  numberless. 
There  is  tlie  Place  Gastine,  Avhich 
commemorates  the  Avealthy  Huguenot 
merchant  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  who 
was  burnt  alive  for  daring  to  read  his 
Bible  in  society  Avith  some  friends. 
The  house  in  which  they  assembled 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  A couple 
of  centuries  I der  the  emancipated 
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people  strung  up  Catholic  priests  and 
Catholic  nobles  to  the  lamps,  which 
swung  by  cords  across  this  “ Place.” 
The  fashion  of  politics,  religion,  and 
capital  punishments  had  undergone' 
mutation  without  improvement. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  district  of  St.  Denis 
was  to  be  found  in  its  hmg-popular 
theatrical-religious  mysteries.  These 
constituted  the  “opera”  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century.  Near  the  spot  where  the  old 
hospital  and  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre had  dood,  and  not  far  from 
the  old  gate  of  St.  Denis,  was  to  be 
seen  the  “ Hotel  of  the  Trinity.”  This 
was  the  sacred  theatre  in  (piestioii.  It 
was  the  only  one  possessed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  capital  four  centuries 
ago,  and  it  wa.s  crowded  nightly.  The 
proprietors  were  licensed,  and  the  actf.u’s 
protected  by  the  government.  They 
were  authorised  to  represent  all  the 
scenes  airl  ineidents  (>1'  the  jVew  Tes- 
tament, from  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Revelation.  The  neighbouring  church 
furnislicd  the  properties  and  the  mtisic; 
and  when  vespers  were  concluded  the 
worshippers  sprang  from  their  knees, 
and  ran  in  crowds  to  get  good  place.-; 
at  the  edifying  “ spectacle.” 

jM.  Arsetie  Houssaye,  who  ha- just 
resigned  the  sceptre  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  has,  in  one  of  his  literary 
sketches.  <jUoted  largely  from  St. 
Beuvc’.s  History  of  the  French  Stage, 
when  treating  of  this  rcligio-drainatic 
entertainment.  From  this  w^c  learn 
that  the  spiritual  theatre  consisted  of 
several  tloors.  On  tl\o  ground-lloor, 
the  spectator.s  were  entertained  with  a 
representation  of  Hell ; the  Earth  was 
up  one  pair  of  stairs ; and  Paradise 
was  to  be  seen  In  the  second  story. 
The  buck-scenc  of  the  Paradise  was 
}>aintod  by  Guyon  Ic  Ooiix.  The 
simple-iniiided  artist  voa.s  so  strui'k  by 
the  excellence  of  his  Wf»rk,  that,  when 
he  had  tini-hed  it,  lie  gazed  on  it  with 
rapture,  and  at  last  he  exclaimed,  “ In 
this  world  or  the  next  you  will  never 
sec  one,  hrdf  so  beautiful.”  t)n  the 
stage,  St.  Beuve  tells  m,  that,  if  there 
was  unity  of  place,  tlicre  was  not 
always  unity  of  time.  The  same  mys- 
tery repi'e.sented  the  Holy  Nativity 
ami  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis.  The 
latter  saint  walked  oti’,  gaily  singing, 
with  hi.s  head  in  his  hand.  “ In  the 
mystery  of  the  Apocalypse,”  says  the 
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historian  of  the  French  Stage,  “the 
agents  of  Domitian  embark  at  Rome 
for  Ephesus,  where  St.  John  is  heard 
preaching  to  the  multitude.  While 
they  arc  on  their  way,  the  .stage  di- 
rection iniorm.s  us  that  ‘ Hell  v/ill 
speak;’  namely,  Lucifer,  Astaroth, 
Satan,  &c.,  v/honi  the  approach  of  a 
religious  persecution  sets  in  a state  of 
gay  delight.  As  soon  as  they  have  laid 
hands  on  St.  John,  they  re-embark 
with  him  for  Rome.  ‘Here,  while 
they  journey  on,  Paradise  will  speak,’ 
that  is  to  say,  the  representatives  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Virgin  Mary.” 
'fhe  whole  was  received  nightly  with 
fhe  mo.st  unbo\inded  demonstrations  of 
approbation. 

1 h.ave  named  Guyon  le  Doux.  He 
was  llic  first  of  many  painters  who 
have  made  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  the 
[Kiris  adjacent  famous  by  their  taking 
up  their  residence  in  the  district. 
Hc*nce  “Painters’  Alley,”  which  still 
<.‘xisl3.  The  artists  seem  to  have  lived 
here  that  they  might  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  through 
which  their  monarclis  passed  in  tri- 
uiniih,  and  which  the  artists  were  called 
uj)on  to  decorate  with  coloured  glories 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.?.  ' The  pro- 
fession probably  protested  against  the 
new  iashion  ado[>tc(l  by  the  munici- 
[lality  to  greet  the  arrival  of  Louis  XI. 
T'hnt  grim  monarc'h  was  welcomed  by 
a ilozen  or  two  of  Parisian  beauties, 
who  looked  down  upon  liim  from  a 
gallery,  and  who  were  disguised  as 
.syrens  ; that  is,  wore  no  clothing  at  all. 
The  arti.sts  would  have  had  no  objec- 
jc'ction  to  have  painted  scores  of  beau- 
ties in  similar  clisguise,  but  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  scandalised  at  the  real 
thing;  and  indeed  the  entertainment 
was  not  repeated. 

Blit,  of  all  the  artists  who  have  shed 
glory  on  the  street  and  district,  Carl 
Vanioo  stands  jire-emincnt.  There  are 
half-a-dozen  of  the  name  who,  like 
Hannibal,  were  “ [irctty  fellows  in  their 
time.”  There  was  old  John  Vanioo,  the 
Dutch-— and  distinguished — lather  of 
flames  Vanioo  of  6luys.  The  latter,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  what  Etty  was  in  our  days, 
famous  for  his  nude  figures.  These 
were  admired  more,  perhaps,  in  Paris 
than  in  Holland ; and  in  the  French 
capital  James  Vanioo  found  ready 
purchasers  for  his  bathing  Diana?,  his 
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dctectetl  Calibtos,  and  his  undraped 
nymphs  generally.  His  son  Louis  was 
less  erotic ; he  took  to  portrait  and 
historical  painting,  and  chose  Aix  in 
Provence  for  his  abiding  place.  In 
that  locality  was  born  his  elder  son 
John  Baptist ; and  at  Nice,  in  1705, 
his  still  more  famous  son  Carl  (the 
“ Chevalier  Carlo”)  or  Charles  Andrew 
Vanloo.  John  Baptist  was  a pains- 
taking artist,  who  found  ready  patrons 
in  the  clergy  and  nobility ; and  who 
finished  the  achieving  of  a splendid 
fortune  in  the  service  of  the  most 
generous  of  royal  patrons,  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  John  Baptist,  possessing 
much,  coveted  more,  lie  left  Savoy 
for  Paris,  speculated  largely  in  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  and  found  himself 
one  morning  “not  worth  a ducat.” 
But  he  had  his  palette,  and  pencils,  and 
power  to  use  them;  and  not  only  was 
he  largely  patronised  in  Paris,  but  he 
became  for  a season  or  two  the  rage  in 
London,  painted  actors— -particularly 
that  very  illustrious  gentleman  Colley 
Cibber,  and  gained  goodwill  and  some- 
thing better  from  Sir  Kobert  Walpole, 
lie  rapidly  re-constructed  his  fortune, 
as  was  to  he  expected  of  an  artist  who 
could  finish  three  portraits  in  one  day, 
—left  nothing  in  theiu  that  could  be 
objected  to  on  the  S('ore  of  had  taste, 
bad  colouring,  or  dull  execution, — and 
who  was  handsomely  paid  ior  his  pie- 
tnres.  He  died  at  Aix,  in  i 7-tG,  rieh.er 
than  ail  the  c*ouiits  in  the  proviiu'e. 

Carl  Vanloo  was  tli.e  pupil,  as  well 
as  broth.er,  of  hearty  John  Baptist. 
He,  indeed,  ^tudied  also  under  Italian 
masters;  and  with  such  efiect,  that, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
carried  off  the  first  prize  for  historical 
compoijition  in  Paris;  and  war-  en- 
gaged, with  his  brother,  to  re]riir  the 
paintings  of  Primaticcio,  at  h'ontnin- 
bleau.  Never  did  arti.st  labour  more 
ardently  and  conscientiously  than  Carl. 
Never  did  painter  so  readily  look  for 
and  acknowledge  his  own  ilefects.  The 
Pope,  in  a lit  of  transported  delight, 
made  him  a knight;  but  Carl  did  not 
accept  the  distim’tiou  as  an  infallibl-' 
warrant  of  his  own  perleetion.  Sn  little 
did  his  own  opinion  of  himself  corre.a- 
pondwith  that  entertainedofhim  by  the 
pontifi',  that,  after  his  jiicture  of  Love 
I'/mding  the  Graces  in  CIniins  lunl  been 
publicly  exhibited  in  the  Louvre,  he 
took  it  to  his  studio,  sat  down  before 
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it,  pronounced  his  dissatisfaction,  and, 
with  calm  resolution,  destroyed  it  on 
the  spot ! His  own  approval  of  his 
Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,  and  his  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,  only  gave  addi- 
tional value  to  those  famous  produc- 
tions ; and  Carl  himself  to  be  a 
“foremost  man”  among  arti.sts,  before 
Louis  XV.  made  him  “ state-painter,” 
ami  created  him  Knight  of  St.  Michael. 

lu  Carl’s  iiouse,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
there  was  one  of  the  happiest  circles 
that  could  be  found  in  tlie  capital. 
He  had  brought  thitlier  for  wife  the 
“Nightingale  of  Italy,”  Cattrina  Somis. 
A (laughter  and  two  .sons  were  the 
issue  of  this  marriage;  and,  if  man  ever 
worshipped  human  creature,  Carl  wor- 
shipped his  fair  and  graceful,  his  blue- 
eyecl,  dark-haired,  his  iatellectual  and 
angelic-minded  daughter  Caroline.  He 
would  sit  looking  at  her  by  the  hour, 
as  she  was  sketching  on  the  canvass; 
and  as  .she  worked  on,  unconscious  of 
the  admiration  she  liad  evoked,  the 
happy  father  was  sometimes  heard  to 
murmur,  “()  Raphael!  Raphael!”  as 
if  he  was  Ihinking  how  happy  the  great 
one  of  IJrliino  would  have  been  to 
have  loriked  on  a face  so  divine  of  ex- 
j)iession  as  that  of  the  unparalleled 
Caroline  Vanloo. 

But  there  was  something  singular 
.tud  indescribable  about  Caroline.  The 
artids  calird  her  “ Caid’s  angel,”  and 
ail  who  looked  at  Iier  were  .struck  as  at 
(he  aspect  of  an  unearthly  beauty.  She, 
ill  truth,  only  half  lielouged  to  this 
work!.  They  who  spoke  ol' lier  trans- 
jiarent  beauty,  only  thus  signified  that 
Caroline  wa.s  like*  a delicate  llower,  fra- 
gile, tender,  sweet,  but  destined  to  be 
diort-Iived.  Books  were  her  only  plea- 
■sure.  Between  tlie.se  and  profound 
thought  siie  pa.-:sed  her  hours;  chiefly 
at  her  father'-  -ide,  to  whose  remarks 
slie  often  replied,  in  silence,  with  a 
smile.  And  Carl  would  look  at  the 
smile  till  It  Aided,  or  till  he  could  not 
SCO  it  for  his  tears. 

She  was  as  pure,  as  pale,  and  as  fra- 
gile as  alabaster.  She  loved  her  home, 
had  a distaste  for  worldly  pleasures, 
and,  if  led  reluctantly  to  where  feet 
were  tv/inkliug  in  the  dance,  she  would 
siiiile  on  the  dancv^’s,  but  would  not 
share  in  their  pastime.  As  she  grew 
in  yeai's,  still  remaining  young,  her 
melancholy  grew  with  her.  /ter  it 
hung  as  a peculiar  and  irresistible 
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charm.  One  would  have  thought  it  as 
natural  for  an  angel  to  break  into  rude 
laughter  as  for  this  fair  young  student 
to  have  looked  up  from  her  books  with 
anything  more  strongly  hilarious  than 
a smile. 

One  morning  she  entered  Carl’s  stu- 
dio alone.  She  was  more  pale,  more 
superbly  melanclioly,  more  thoughtful 
than  ordinary.  She  sat  down  in  the 
artist’s  unoccupied  chair,  before  a 
canvass  already  prepared,  but  as  yet 
undrawn  upon.  After  a moment  or 
two  she  arose  with  a sigh,  took  a 
pencil  and  commenced  sketching.  Carl 
had  watched  her,  and  from  behind  one 
of  his  own  large  pictures  in  the  studio 
he  endeavoured  to  overlook  her  design. 
“ She  is  a true  Vanloo,”  said  Carl,  “and 
the  pencil  falls  naturally  into  her  fin- 
gers.’’ At  the  same  moment  the  young 
girl  laid  down  her  pencil,  and  moved 
back  a ste[)  or  two  to  see  the  effect  of 
her  sketch.  Carl  hurriedly  stepped 
forward  for  the  same  purpose.  She 
started,  half-screamed,  out  of  pure 
nervousness,  and  then  fointly  mur- 
mured, as  she  extended  her  hand  to 
him,  “Father,  you  frightened  me!” 

The  father  was,  in  truth,  much  more 
frightened  himself.  lie  shook  with 
emotion  as  he  gazeil  at  the  canvass. 
On  it  he  saw'  gracefully  and  touchingly 
sketched  the  figure  of  shrouded  Death, 
under  a female  form,  and  the  features 
bearing  an  unmistokealde  likeness  to 
those  of  Caroline  herself. 

Carl  suppressed  as  he  best  could 
his  terrible  emotion.  He  even  tried 
to  smile  as  he  said  with  broken  utter- 
ance, yet  feigning  gaiety,  “Incorrect! 
incorrect ! iMademoiselle  ; I will  shew 
you  what  you  wanted  to  do,  and  how 
you  ought  to  have  done  it.  I will 
give  you  a lesson.” 

The  “ master  ” took  his  pencil  and 
his  palette,  altered  tlie  outlines,  con- 
verted the  shroud  into  a drapery  of 
cloud,  and  touching  the  cold  face  of 
young  Death,  gave  it  colour,  made  it 
smile,  added  to  it  the  apparent  tips  of 
two  bright  w'ings,  and  metamorpho.3ed 
it  into  the  form  and  figure  of  young 
Love. 

“There  Caroline,”  said  tiie  poor 
father,  again  attempting  to  smile,  “ fs 
not  that  exactly  what  you  intended  f” 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  looked 
steadily  in  his  face  for  a moment,  and 
then,  drooping  her  head,  answered, 


“No,  father,  that  is  not  what  I in- 
tended.” 

Carl  saw  that  she  was  paler  than 
usual,  and,  folding  his  arms  about  her, 
he  lifted  her  from  the  ground,  and 
c*arried  her,  weeping  as  lie  went,  into 
the  apartment  of  IMadame  Vanloo. 

The  daughter  fell  on  the  mother’s 
lireast,  uttering  no  other  words  than 
“ Death  ! Death  ! It  was  Death  I was 
thinking  of.”  These  were  the  last 
words  she  ever  uttered,  except  wild 
phrases  in  .a  wild  delirium,  through 
which  she  passed  before  she  breathed 
her  last.  This  agony  endured  many 
days  and  nights,  not  one  moment  of 
which  was  spent  by  Carl  away  from 
his  daughter’s  side.  The  attack  was 
inexplicable  to  the  medical  faculty, 
and  the  disease  baffled  every  attempt 
made  and  remedy  applied  to  cure  it. 
The  painter  neither  sighed,  nor  wept, 
nor  uttered  a word  during  this  terrible 
watching.  He  simply  gazed  fixedly, 
like  a figure  of  stone  representing 
silent  despair.  His  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  her  lips,  and,  when  he  saw  that 
the  breath  had  passed  between  them 
for  the  last  time,  he  uttered  a wild 
shriek,  flung  himself  upon  the  body, 
and  would  not  be  comforted. 

“ My  life  has  gone  with  Caroline !” 
he  used  to  .say ; and  indeed  he  was 
never  the  same  man  after  her  death. 
He  worked,  Imt  he  worked  me- 
chanically, though  well.  He  felt  no 
inspiration,  he  .said,  and  no  delight. 
He  could  not  look  upon  a book  with- 
out an  cxpres.-.ion  of  hatred  passing 
over  his  features.  Poor  Carl  was  not 
a reading-man,  and  “*  Hooks,”  he  would 
bitterly  remark,  “ killed  my  Caroline !” 

I have  said  that  he  had  been  ap- 
{!ointed  state-painter  by  Louis  XV. 
Carl  was  often  at  court  in  that  ca- 
pacity. But  he  was  never  seen  to 
smile.  Many  years  aftcrward.s  he  was 
.standing,  silent  and  sad  as  usual,  amid 
a gay  and  brilliant  throng  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Versailles.  “ ^Vhy  do  you  look 
.so  gloomy,  Vin  loo?”  asked  the  thought- 
le.ss  Dauplnn.  “Oh,  Monseigneur!” 
exclaimed  Carl,  with  the  te.ar.s  fast 
.■  pringing  to  his  cye.s,  “ I am  in  mourn- 
ing for  my  only  daughter.”  The  can- 
vass on  which  Caroline  had  m.ade  her 
last  .sketch  was  preserved  a.s  a me- 
morial of  her,  by  her  father.  Under 
the  alteration  made  in  the  figure  by 
the  latter  may  still  be  traced,  it  Is  said, 
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the  outline  of  the  “Young  Death” 
desigued  so  strangely  by  the  daughter. 

The  sons  ofVaiiloo  are  not  known 
to  fame  as  their  sire  is;  but  John 
hlichael  Yanloo,  p.  son  of  Carl’s  brother 
and  master  John  Baptist,  worthily 
upheld  the  family  reputation  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Just  ninety-one 
years  ago  he  was  a great  favourite  in 
London,  as  his  father  had  been  some 
thirty  years  previously.  It  was  du- 
ring the  residence  of  John  IVIichael  in 
London  (17t)o)  that  his  uncle  Carl  died 
in  Paris.  It  is  there  that  the  master- 
pieces of  the  poor  father  of  Caroline 
may  yet  be  seen.  They  will  see  are 
admiration  for  the  artist,  as  his  story 
will  sympathy  for  the  parent. 

An  artist  of  quite  another  stamp 
once  made  the  Hue  St.  Denis  joyous. 
I allude  to  (in  one  sense)  the  French 
hlorland, — gay,  dissolute,  tippling,  and 
inimitable  Lantm-a.  The  death  of  one 
he  loved  paralysed  Lantara  as  it  had 
done  Yanloo.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, the  cases  were  dissimilar.  Lan- 
tara was  a painter  of  country  scenes, 
and  these  he  executed  amid  the  din 
and  dirt  of  the  noisiest  and  dirtiest 
parts  of  Paris.  He  loved  nature  much, 
but  the  lx)ttlo  more  ; and  he  <lrank  the 
deeper  because  he  could  not  .see  more 
of  nature.  Ills  soul  was  a bright  gem, 
and  his  body  was  its  very  coarse  and 
ugly  setting.  He  was  for  ever  ex- 
patiating on  the  loveliness  of  the 
country,  imagining  or  painting  its 
beauties,  and  he  the  while  wuis  tipsily 
lounging  before  his  palette,  or  uproar- 
iously descanting  in  dark  taverns,  or 
warmly  making  love  to  some  laughing 
fruit-seller,  \vhom  he  loved  the  more, 
he  said,  because  she  dealt  in  natural 
productions.  This  tipsiest  of  painters 
met  with  the  very  pearl  of  fruit- dealers, 
in  a certain  Jacqueline,  whose  voice 
was  like  a bird’s,  and  whose  smile  was 
like  nothing  on  earth  but — as  the  wine- 
loving  artist  was  wont  to  remark~but 
in  its  bright  promise,  only  like  the 
rainbow  in  Heaven. 

Jacqueline  was  the  friend,  mistress, 
and  guardian  angel  of  the  painter.  She 
lived  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
in  the  attic  of  which  the  desolate  artist 
had  a refuge  rather  than  a home.  He 
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was  a solitary  man  without  family  or 
kin,  and  Jacqueline,  who  reverenced 
him  when  sober,  and  pitied  him  when 
tlrunk,  loved  and  helped  him  with  all 
his  merits  and  defects.  He  would  have 
died  of  starvation  but  for  the  poor 
friiit-girl,  who  saw  him  descend  shiver- 
ing and  hungry  from  his  garret,  and 
was  delighte*!  share  with  him,  what 
he  was  never  very  reluctant  to  take, 
her  sonpe^  houillie,  and  litre  of  wine. 
For  desert  poor  Jacqueline  bestowed 
on  her  illustrious  and  vagabond  friend 
the  rarest  fruit  which  she  had  in  her 
shop.  The  poor  girl  strained  her  very 
utmost  to  make  Lantara  prefer  her 
back-parlour  to  the  public-house,  and 
the  careless  fellow  had  just  begun  to 
appreciate  each  according  to  its  real 
value,  when  Jacqueline  suddenly  died. 
Lantara  plunged  for  consolation  into 
the  nearest  wine-shop  in  the  street. 

Under  his  repulsive  and  fiery  ex- 
terior there  was  still  some  tenderness 
of  sentiment.  No  pressure  of  thirst 
could  induce  the  drunkard  to  part  with 
a landscape  which  fie  had  painted  on 
one  of  his  sober  days,  while  Jacfpieline 
carolled  one  of  her  rustic  lays  at  his 
side.  In  the  garret  next  to  that  in 
which  Jjautara  passed  his  last  days 
there  lived  an  old  opera-dancer,  almost 
as  ilrunk,  and  quite  as  desolate,  as  the 
painter.  She  saw  him,  one  morning, 
orj'ing  over  this  landscape  in  question. 
“ I wonder,”  said  she,  “ that  you  do  not 
sell  that  country-piece !”  “Sell  it!” 
cried  Jjantara,  not  too  tipsy  to  be  un- 
sentimental, “Never!  Never!  lean 
hear  Jac(|ucline’s  voice  in  it,  coming 
to  me  through  the  foliage.” 

He  drank  on  till  wine  killed  him. 
In  his  last  illness  he  was  carried  to  the 
“ Hupital  de  la  Charite.”  A confessor 
stood  by  his  bed-side,  administering 
Avliat  consolation  he  I’ould.  “ Rejoice, 
my  son,”  said  the  priest,  “ you  are  on 
the  road  to  Paradise,  v/here,  as  long  as 
eternity  lasts,  you  will  behold  the 
Almighty  flice  to  face.”  “ Face  to 
fiice !”  muttered  the  broken-down  art- 
ist— and  he  did  not  mean  it  profiinely, 
— “ face  to  face ! and  never  in  pro- 
lile  ?” — anti  with  this  artistic  query 
poor  Lanfar.i  di‘M!. 
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AN  OLD  TALE  RETOLD  AND  RE-TAIL-ED, 
By  a New  Version  and  a New  Moral. 

'•  Vcterem  Raiije  cecinere  querelara.'’ 

Jam  sibi  conjugium  poscens,  Ranunculus  exit, 

Nil  reputans.  Mater  si  prohibere  velit. 

Cantat  lo  ! Rolius,  bis  torque  Antonius,  Eia ! 

“ En  Rolium  Polium !”  consonat  omne  nemus. 

“ En  Rolium  Polium!”  spinacia  cum  petasone ; 

“Eu  Rolium  Polium!”  consonat  omne  nemus. 

Ecce  ! theatralis  circumdata  tegula  * front! ; 

Egresso  Sorex  obvenit,  itque  comes. 

Cantat  To  ! Rolius,  etc. 

Inde  cito  dominas  perventum  est  muris  ad  aulam  ; 

Fit  juvenura  strepitus  non  levis  ante  fores. 

Cantat  To ! Rolius,  etc. 


“ Es  ne  domi  ^Ens  Es  ne  domi  ? exaudis  ne  vocantes  ?” 

“ Feii;e  pedem  domini ; lanea  pensa  tralio.” 

Cantat  To  ; Rolius,  etc. 

“ Et  dare  jam  cantum  digneris,  Rana,  precamur ; 

Sit  breve ; jucundum,  si  breve,  carmen  erit.” 

Cantat  lo  ! Rolius,  etc. 

“ Me,  raucum  ut  porcum,  vexat  pituita  molesta ; 

Vuci  des  vcniam  ; vox  mihi  tota  perit.” 

Cantat  To ! Rolius,  etc. 


Ilospltii  carpunt  duin  muiiera  Ijetitiaei|ue, 
Felis,  cum  Cat-uUs  hospes  et  Iiostis  adest, 
Cantat  lo  ! Rolius,  etc. 


A Froggy  would  a wooing  go, 

Heigho  ! says  Roley  : 

A Froggy  would  a wooing  go, 

Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no, 
With  a Roley  Poley, 

Gammon  and  Spinach, 

Heigho  ! says  Antony  Roley. 

So  off  he  set  with  his  opera  hat ; 

Heigho!  says  Roley; 

So  otf  he  set  with  lus  opera  hat, 

And  on  the  way  he  met  with  a rat, 

With  a Roley  Poley,  etc. 

They  soon  arrived  at  Mouse’s  hall, 

Heigho  1 says  Roley; 

Tliey  soon  arrived  at  Mouse’s  hall. 

They  gave  a loud  knock,  and  they  gave  a 
loud  call, 

With  a Roley  Poley,  etc. 

“ Pray,  Mistress  Mouse,  are  you  v.ithin  ' 
Heigho!  says  Roley  ; 

“ Pray,  Mistress  Mouse,  are  you  within  . " 
*•  Oil  yes,  kind  sirs,  I’m  sitting  to  spin;” 
With  a Roley  I’oley,  etc. 


“ Oh  pray,  Mr.  Frog,  will  you  give  us  a 
song  ? ” 

Heigho  I says  Roley  ; 

Oh  pray,  Mr.  Frog,  will  you  give  us  a 
song  ? 

“ Let  the  subject  be  something  that’s  not 
very  long 

With  a Roley  Poley,  etc. 

” Oh  no,  Mistress  Mouse,”  replied  the 
Frog, 

Heigho  ! says  Roley  ; 

” Oh  no.  Mistress  Mouse,”  replied  the 
Frog; 

“ A cold  has  made  me  as  hoarse  as  a hog 

With  a Roley  Poley,  etc. 

While  they  were  in  glee  and  a merry 
making, 

Heigho!  says  Roley; 

While  they  were  in  glee  and  a merry 
making ; 

A Cat  and  her  Kittens  came  tumbling  in  ; 

With  a Roley  Poley,  etc. 


Tegula,  Auglice  tile.'' 
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Soricid,  hou  I fells  caput  occupat,  hospes  ad  luiguem  ; 

Hospita  mus,  Cat-ulis  hostia  facta,  cadit. 

Cautat  lo ! Rolius,  etc. 

Pectore  nimiruua  tre^jidans  Raniuicidus  iniu, 

Eiluglt  iiijussus;  vix  ait  die  Vale. 

Cautat  lo ! Rolius,  etc. 

At  redeuntem  exinde,  et  rivum  transilientem, 

Heu ! vorat  obveniens,  candidula  ales  anas. 

Cautat  lo ! Rolius,  etc. 

Fatorum  hie  finis!  Sorex,  Ranunculus,  atque, 

Tertia  cum  binis,  IMus,  periere  simul. 

Cantat  lo!  Rolius,  bis  terque  Autonius  Eia! 

“En  Roliuni  Folium !”  consonat  omne  nomus. 

“ Eu  Rolium  Poliuin  !”  Spinacia  cum  petasoue  ; 

“En  Rolium  Folium!”  ' ousonat  omne  nemus. 


The  Cat  she  seized  tlie  Rat  by  the 
crown ; 

Heigho  ! says  Roley ; 

The  Cat  she  seized  the  Rat  by  the 
crown  ; 

The  Kittens  they  tumbled  the  little  Mouse 
down  ; 

With  a Roley  Poley,  etc. 

This  put  Mr.  frog  in  a terrible  fright; 

Heigho  1 says  Roley  ; 

This  put  Mr.  Frog  in  a terrible  fright; 

So  he  staid  not  for  leave,  but  he  wished 
them  good  night ; 

With  a Roley  Poley,  etc. 


As  Froggy  was  crossing  it  over  a brook, 
Heigho  ! says  Roley ; 

As  Froggy  was  crossing  it  over  a brook, 

A lily-white  Duck  came  and  gobbled  him 
up, 

V ith  a Roley  Poley,  etc. 

So  here  was  an  end  of  one,  twm,  and  three, 
Heigho  ! says  Roley  ; 

So  here  was  an  end  of  one,  two,  and  three; 
The  Mouse,  and  the  Rat— and  the  little 
Frog-ee; 

Wita  a Roley  Poley, 

Gammon  and  Spinach, 

Heigho  ! says  Antony  Roley. 


Moniturn,  sive  Cauda  rc-caudata,  slve  Cauda  Caudte. 

Ad  mea  decept  't  javeucs  prceccpta  venite. 

Hinc  mordti,  jnvenes^  hoc  primum  discite  amantes^ 
sciat  an  genetrix  anxia  ahessa  dorno. 

“Mutato  nomine,  de  te, 

Fabula  narratur.” 

BpiKtKiKil. 


DR.  PAULPS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Geschichte  von  England : Von  Reinhold  Pauli.  SanddBilnde.  Hamburg.  1853,1855. 


THE  services  of  Dr.  Lappenberg 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  his- 
tory are  well  appreciated  in  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  on  the  continent.  The 
first  volume  of  his  History  of  England, 
originally  published  at  Hamburg  in 
1834,  appeared  in  an  English  form 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Thorpe,  as  “ A History  of  England 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,”  with 
additions  and  corrections  by  the  author 
and  translator.  His  second  volume 
appeared  In  1837,  and  comprist;d  the 
period  of  the  four  first  Normasi  sove- 


reigns. The  volumes,  the  title  of  which 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
arc  a continuation  of  Dr.  Lappenberg’s 
work,  and  form  part  of  a series  of 
“ Histories  of  the  States  of  Europe,” 
published  by  Heinrich  Perthes  of  Ham- 
burg, which,  if  the  other  portions  are 
executed  with  as  much  ability  as  cha- 
racterise the  four  divisions  which  have 
appeared  of  the  English  history,  will 
constitute  a striking  monument  of  the 
lemming  an  1 diligence  of  the  German 
historical  s-  lio-d. 

The  first  of  these  volumes,  taking 
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up  tbe  narrative  at  the  point  where 
Dr.  Lappenberg  left  it,  comprises  the 
reigns  of  Henry  XL,  lils  two  sons,  and 
Henry  III.  Dr.  Pauli's  second  volume, 
the  fourth  of  the  entire  series,  includes 
a period  of  about  the  same  length,  and 
terminates  with  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Kichard  II.  Each  volume  being  a 
bulky  octavo  of  some  nine  hundred 
pages,  it  will  be  perceived  that  an 
amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  work, 
which,  in  a continuous  history  of  a 
nation,  is  not  often  accorded  to  the 
treatment  of  so  remote  a period. 
When  we  add  that  the  narrative  is  not 
only  full  but  concise,  and  that  the  dis- 
cursive portion  abounds  in  matter  and 
is  not  ditiusc  in  style,  our  readers  will 
be  prepared  to  conclude  tliat  these  vo- 
lumes are  deserving  of  some  attention 
as  a contribution  to  our  historical  lite- 
rature. 

It  is  no  slight  tribute  to  the  unri- 
valled interest  which  attaches  to  Eng- 
lish history,  that  It  attracts  to  its  ser- 
vice the  learning  and  genius  of  so  many 
of  the  ablest  writers  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  most  interesting  and, 
perhaps,  in  spite  of  its  partiality  for  the 
conquered  nation,  the  most  valuable 
account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Nor- 
man race  in  this  country,  and  the  most 
philosophical  narrative  of  the  earlier 
period  of  that  slowly  acconq)lished 
Devolution  by  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  reasscrtcl  its  genius  tor  sclt- 
governnient,  w'c  owe  to  the  pens  ot 
Augustin  T'hicrry  and  of  Guizot. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  expected  that  the 
one  great  nation  cd’  Euroi»e  which  has 
achieved  a practical  solution  of  the 
most  important  problem  of  politics,  the 
union  of  liberty  and  onler,  ot  the 
strongest  national  life  with  the  fullest 
development  of  individual  thought 
and  action,  should  be  a favourite  sub- 
ject of  study  and  rellection  to  all  who 
look  upon  history  as  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  examples.  It  is  no  less  natural 
that  the  annals  of  a state  exhibUing 
so  vigorous  a nationality,  sustained 
through  so  many  centuries  of  progress, 
and  developing  itself  like  a great  poem 
with  its  varied  episodes  which  multiply 
its  interest  without  disturbing  Its  unity, 
should  fix  th(‘  attention  of  the  still 
larger  class  to  whom  the  history  of  a 
great  people  has  an  intrinsic  attraction 
independently  of  the  political  lessons 
which  it  eon  veys.  We  remember,  in  Eck- 
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ermann’s  conversations  with  Goethe, 
tlie  latter  on  one  occasion  points  out 
English  history  as  being  peculiarly 
adapted  for  poetry,  as  having  a healthi- 
ness and  universality  about  it  which 
he  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  history  of 
other  countries.  It  has  often,  indeed, 
struck  us  as  matter  of  surprise  that, 
with  the  great  exception  of  Shaks- 
pere,  our  English  poets  have  availed 
themselves  so  little  of  the  noble  mate- 
rials of  poetry  which  might  be  drawn 
from  this  abundant  source. 

We  liave  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
task  of  continuing  the  work  which 
the  failure  of  Dr.  Lappenberg’s  eye- 
sight, as  well  as  the  patriotic  devotion 
of  his  leisure  to  the  task  of  editing  the 
state  monuments  and  legal  aidhjuities 
of’  the  city  of  Hamburg,  compelled  him 
to  relinquish,  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  author  of  these  volumes.  Dr. 
Reinhold  Pauli  is  already  favourably 
known  as  the  historian  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  He  brings  to  his  task  a long 
acquaintance  with  the  country  of  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  be  the  historian, 
a familiar  knowledge  of  the  antiqua- 
rian and  historical  resources  of  our 
libraries  and  other  depositaries  of  mo- 
numents and  records,  and  an  unwearied 
diligence  in  the  collection  of  his  mate- 
rials. In  his  Life  of  Alfred,  whilst  he 
showed  himself  an  enthusiast  for  the 
glory  of  the  great  monarcli  of  the  Saxon 
mra,  a careful  discrimination  of  the 
value  of  his  authorities,  ami  a wi^c  ap- 
pi  cciatlon  of  the  character  of  the  age 
v.diicli  he  described,  sutliclently  marked 
him  as  a worthy  disciple  of  that  modern 
historical  school  to  the  formation  of 
which  Germany  has  contributed  so 
much.  arc  bound  to  add  that  the 
solid  judgment  and  the  critical  power 
exhibited  in  the  greater  work  surpass 
the  very  high  expectations  which  his 
earlier  publication  was  calculated  to 
produce. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late  years, 
about  the  proper  (qualifications  of  an 
historian,  and  the  true  method  of  writ- 
ing history.  Our  modern  critics  are 
unanimous  in  repudiating  the  so-called 
))hiIosoq)hical  history  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. An  easy  narrative  style,  a false 
rhetorical  brilliancy,  and  a caqiacity 
for  common-place  reflection,  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  the  only  essen- 
tials of  an  historian.  Some  industry 
and  research,  and  something  more  than 
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a second-hand  acquaintance  with  ori- 
ginal authorities  and  monuments,  are 
now  generally  recognised  among  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  this  species 
of  writing.  The  tendency  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  reading  public  of  a century 
since,  both  here  and  on  the  continent, 
w'as  to  establish  an  uniform  standard  for 
this  as  for  every  other  species  ofeomposi- 
tion ; and,  widely  as  they  did'ei’ed  in  their 
capacity  of  rightly  conceiving  the  spirit 
of  the  times  of  which  they  treat,  and 
in  the  imagination,  indu.'.try,  and  learn- 
ing which  they  brought  to  their  re- 
spective subjects,  liiuno,  llnbertson, 
Gibbon — all  the  distinguished  and 
popular  historians  of  tlie  last  century  — 
have,  in  their  extern.al  characteristics, 
a strong  family  likeness.  They  meet 
upon  the  dead  level  of  a false  rhetoric 
and  a barren  philosophy.  They  also 
agree  in  a tendency  to  judge  historical 
events  l)y  a modern  standard,  and  in  a 
want  of  appreciation  for  what  has  been 
well  called  local  colour,  the  picturesque 
and  distinctive  ch.aracter  of  places, 
times,  and  nations.  The  extreme  di- 
versity of  style  observable  among  our 
modern  historians  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
sign  of  a healthy  condition  in  this  part 
of  our  literature.  ]*ass  in  review  for 
a moment  some  of  the  names  of  those 
writers,  German,  Fremdi,  and  Fuglish, 
who  are  best  known  among  the  modern 
school.  Niebuhr,  (Jrote,  d’hirlwall, 
Dr.  Arnold,  Guizot,  Ibirante,  'i’hierry, 
Carlyle,  Macaulay, — what  can  lie  more 
different  than  the  historical  method,  if 
it  may  be  so  terme<l,  of  these  authors? 
Widely  distinguished,  however,  in  their 
manner,  they  agree  in  the  Ihorougidy 
modern  (piality  of  a searching  iiis- 
torical  criticism,  in  a diligent  aoipiaint- 
ance  with  their  aiitimrities,  and  iu  a 
conscientious  ell()rt  to  produce  a jiie- 
ture  at  once  vivid  and  accurate  of  the 
times  which  they  describe. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  is 
not  what  is  called  a brilliant  writer. 
Ills  characters  are  not  summed  up 
with  the  poiutetlness  of  an  epigram. 
His  judgments  are  not  delivered  in 
witty  and  polished  antitheses.  His  style 
appears  to  ns  to  fall  occasionally  into 
the  fault,  from  which  few  German  prose 
writers  escape,  of  being  somewhat  eum- 
brous  and  involved.  l>ut  Dr.  Pauli, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  exhibits  in  a 
striking  degree  the  most  valuable  qua- 
lities of  an  liistoriau.  He  relates  the 
Gej^t.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


events  in  an  unassuming  manner,  fresh 
from  the  original  sources.  The  local 
colour  and  distinctive  character  of  the 
time  are  the  better  appreciated  by  the 
reader,  as  he  feels  they  are  not  exag- 
gerated or  misplaced.  The  striking  de- 
tails and  naive  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
temporary authorities  are  employed, 
not  so  much  to  add  to  the  picturesque- 
ness as  to  increase  the  trustworthiness 
and  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  The 
comparative  credit  due  to  the  various 
authorities  is  freely  and  judiciously 
weighed,  and  the  statements  of  the 
text  are  uniformly  supported  by  ample 
references  to  the  original  monuments. 
Til  this  particular,  tlie  importance  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too 
highly,  we  know  of  no  liistorical  work 
more  satisfactory  than  the  one  before 
us.  As  a trifling  example  of  the  sys- 
tematic and  conscientious  manner  in 
which  the  duty  of  enabling  his  reader 
to  verify  the  author’s  statements  is 
carried  out,  we  may  refer  to  the  gene- 
alogical table  of  the  family  of  Henry  IT. 
and  his  immediate  descendants,  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  A table 
containing  twenty-five  names,  with  the 
ilatcs  of  their  l)irlhs,  marriages,  and 
tleaths,  is  verified  by  no  less  than  fifty- 
so\'en  distinct  rct'orences  to  authorities. 

Still  more  admirable  is  the  calm 
spirit  with  which  our  author  tra- 
verses the  debated  fields  of  history. 
The  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  iu  the  reign 
of  tlie  .second  Henry  is  told  with  a 
caminnr,  completeness,  and  impar- 
tiality which  we  look  for  in  vain  In  any 
previous  history  of  England.  Tiic  in- 
cidents of  that  eventful  contest  are 
detailed  with  an  Interesting  and  trust- 
worthy minuteness.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  enhance  the  sanctity  and  de- 
votion of  Peeket,  or  to  attribute  his 
Z'^'al  .and  inlle.xibiiify  to  unworthy  or 
vulgar  motives.  T’he  events  are  for 
tlic  most  part  allowed  to  explain  them- 
selves, their  deeper  relations  and  mean- 
ing being  modestly  and  judiciously  in- 
dicated, and,  without  any  assumption 
of  philoso[)hy  fipon  the  part  of  the 
aiUhor,  the  reader  is  placed  iu  a ])osi- 
fion  to  form  for  himself  a philoso- 
phical cmulusion  iijtnu  the  facts. 

Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of 
Dr.  Pauli’s  work  are  the  Appendices 
at  the  end  of  each  volume,  containing 
a bililiographlcal  and  critical  account 
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ol'  tlio  sources,  both  iiai-rative  and  do- 
cumentary, for  the  history  of  the  years 
comprised  in  the  volume.  These  ac- 
counts are  in  themselves  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  they  materially  Increase 
the  confidence  which  the  reader  feels 
in  following  the  author’s  guidance  ns 
to  the  facts  deduced  from  so  con- 
scientious an  estimat*;  of  his  autho- 
rities. In  historical  monuiuents,  both 
in  the  form  of  rude  history  and  of  rolls, 
records,  and  letters,  no  country  is 
richer  than  England ; but  those  who 
have  had  the  occasion,  or  have  been 
prompted  by  curiouty,  to  trace  any 
part  of  our  history  to  its  .sources,  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  complaint  r,f 
our  author  of  the  want  of  a well-edited 
and  trustworthy  series  of  memoirs 
and  chronicles.  For  what  has  been 
done  in  this  way  we  are  indebtcl, 
according  to  the  genius  of  our  country, 
to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  societies, 
or  to  the  ill-rewarded  and  too  often 
ill-executed  labours  of  individuals. 
This  memoir  is  to  be  sought  in  one 
of  the  lumber-lioHses of  ITearne, 
while  its  scc[(ud  is  [tublishetl  In  some 
recent  volume  of  the  Camden  Society; 
one  chronicle,  all  imporlant  as  au 
authority  upon  Fngll-^h  Idistory,  i.sonly 
to  be  found  in  a h'rench  or  (ferman 
series  : another,  et{n.div  Important,  lia- 
to  be  consulted  in  manuscript.  ‘‘  The 
preparative  studic';  iVir  a hi>rovv  fu  the 
Engll.di  Middle  Age,”  ^:,v^  Dr.  I'anll. 
‘•are  less  rea'iy  to  haml  than  iii  any 
other  country  of  F.iimpe  whiclj  has 
played  a par^  In  that  e[)Oi  h.  Who- 
ever engages  in  such  a woric  has  him- 
self to  niulertake  a great  part  ot  this 
labour.  Thanks,'’  he  ad-b,  “ tt)  the 
publicity  whicli  prevail-  in  Enelaiul, 
this  work  is  not  au  impoasihi,*  one: 
vrhere  p>rliited  copies  .irc  wanting,  the 
originals,  wlierher  >tafe-p»rop.-rty  or  in 
the  po>se->lon  of  individmiis,  are  easily 
accessible,  and  may  be  emjtloyetl  with 
the  greatest  freedom.”  W'ith  how 
much  zeal  and  imlu-try,  and  with  how 
true  a love  of  his  subject,  our  author 
has  applied  himself  to  the  materials 
presented  to  him  in  .-.uch  virions  >h:ipes 
the  iin'.-ent  voliuue.s  mo.d  tiilly  attest. 

Of  (lu;  two  forms  in  \vhirli  original 
materials  ()l‘hi-'lory  present  tln-m-selves, 
the  documfeiitary  portion  has  Ixjcu  well 
compared  to  the  skeleton,  the  chro- 
nicles and  memoirs  to  the  muscles  ami 
integuments,  of  the  animal  frame.  To 
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the  former  history  owes  its  atrenglh  and 
consistency,  to  the  latter  its  expression 
and  pieturescpie  outline.  Xeither  ele- 
ment can  1)3  .safely  neglected,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  comparison  of  the  two  that 
individual  facts  can  be  adequately 
tested,  and  represented  in  their  true 
relation.  In  difierent  period.s,  how- 
ever, the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  elements  longer  remains  the 
same;  and  our  author  observes  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century  as  an 
epoch  of  transition  from  one  .species  of 
authority  to  the  oilier.  “ M'hile  in  the 
preceding  lialf-century  the  importance 
of  the  chroniclers  still  preponderates, 
from  the  reign  of  King  John  onward 
our  history  is  piincipally  to  be  col- 
lected fi’.im  «tate  doeiimenb.  The  era 
of  iMagn.!  Charta  is  thoroughly  docu- 
mentary.” 

Tim  I'ollowing  eMini.ate  of  the  histo- 
rical value  of  the  be.^t  known  and  most 
popular  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  Plan- 
t.igenet  period  is  interesting  in  Itself, 
and  may  servt^  as  an  example  of  Dr. 
Pauli's  mode  of  treating  this  part  of 
his  .subject. 

Lf-s  Chivuilqiits  fu-  Sire  Jean  Froissart 
urve  their  wide  reputation  and  great  popu- 
larity to  their  brilliant  .subject,  and  to 
their  compiler's  naive  mode  of  narration, 
which  tlnii-s  so  much  pleasure  in  external 
objects.  Put.  the  more  attractive  the 
leading  is,  tlie  move  cautiously  should 
this  distinguished  book  be  employed  a.s 
a source  for  the  jioliticai  hi.stoiy  of  the 
rime.  We  have  uo  desire  to  diminish  his 
glory,  but  must  be  peimitred  to  make 
some  observations  upon  Froissart’s  state- 
ments in  relation  to  England,  It  is 
known  th.at  the  beginning  of  the  chro- 
nicle.?, tlm  yeais  1120 — l.l  13,  proceed 
from  Jean  le  Bel,  a canon  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, at  Brussels,  wlio  in  the  year  l.‘V2G 
had  accompanied  the  count  John  of  Hain- 
ault  into  England.  Froissart,  however, 
adds  thereto  in  v.arious  ways:  upon  the 
battle  of  Creev.  for  example,  he  has  heard 
some  particulars  Doni  the  Engli.-h,  and 
from  John  of  Uainault’s  people  (i.  pp. 
•dSd — ioG,  ed.  Buch.in,  Paris,  1340;.  Burn 
at  Valenciennes  in  tlie  yc.ir  1335,  Frois- 
.sait  was  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Poic- 
tiors  nineteen  vt-ar.'.  ohl  : in  UGl  he  visited 
Engl.md  for  the  liist  time,  upon  which 
occasion  he  presented  tint  first  Jivi.=ion  to 
(lie  iiueen  Philippa,  who  was  one  of  the 
family  of  his  hereditary  princes.  From 
this  point  only  can  he  have  begun  the 
independent  continuation.  He  appears 
never  to  have  long  resided  as  a clergyman 
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upon  his  benefices,  but  to  have  passed  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  journeys  and  visits 
to  the  courts  of  tlie  various  princes  of  the 
north  and  south  of  France.  Thus  he  was 
present  at  t!ic  christening  of  Richard  of 
Bordeaux,  and  was  afterwards  in  England, 
shortly  before  Richard’s  expedition  to 
Ireland  in  the  year  1399.  Immediately 
after  this  he  concludes  his  work.  His 
whole  delight  is  in  splendour  and  show — 
in  jousts  and  battles  ; and  in  these  matters 
he  is  incomparable  as  a painter  of  the 
manners  of  bis  time.  But  it  is  incredible 
how  little  he  is  capable  of  penetrating  into 
the  real  substance  of  things,  into  the  i)oli- 
tics  of  his  day,  or  into  the  uudeivtanding 
of  characters ; hov;  he  fables  of  events 
which  happen  under  his  owsi  eyes  to  per- 
sons with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms; 
and  how  easily  he  allows  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  untruths  which  lay  ready 
to  his  hand.  The  majority  of  his  dates 
are  false.  Tlie  whole  beautiful  scene  of 
Philippa’s  presence  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross  was  either  invented  or  credulously 
adopted  by  him  or  his  predecessor. 

The  sequel  swarms  with  similar  untrust- 
worthy representations,  generally  painted 
in  the  finest  colours,  until,  at  last,  in  the 
year  1399,  Henry  of  Lancaster  is  landed  at 
Plymouth,  and  marches  direct  to  rmndou, 
where  his  reception  is  described  with  the 
minutest  detail.  Meantime  it  is  iucoucciv- 
able  how  any  one  who  had  seen  almost  all 
the  persons  engaged  could  write  down  such 
inventions;  as,  for  example,  about  the 
events  in  England  of  the  year  i387,  and 
the  departure  of  Richard  11.  Neverthe- 
less he  remains  indispensable  in  many 
points,  especially  for  the  second  half  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  about  which  so 
little  is  to  be  found.  When  will  the  Fi'ench 
produce  him  in  his  own  language,  and  not 
in  modernised  editions  ? 

Wc  luive  already  mentioned  the 
complaint  which  Dr.  Pauli  makes,  in 
common  with  all  other  hislurieal  stu- 
dents, of  the  want  of  a satislaetory 
scries  of  puhlishcd  monuments.  He 
also  has  occasion  to  observe,  wc  fear 
not  without  good  reason,  upon  ab- 
sence, among  Englishmen,  of  an  en- 
lightened interest  in  the  antiquities 
and  histoiy  of  their  country.  The 
following  passage,  which  is  e.xtraeted 
from  the  preflice  to  the  fourth  volume, 
is  not  gralifyiug  to  our  national 
vanity ; but  it  is  interesting,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  way  in  which  the  con- 
dition of  our  antiquarian  and  historical 
science  and  literature  presents  itself 
to  a cultivated  German  mind,  and  how 
it  connects  itself  in  such  a mind  with 
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the  social  and  politimil  phenomena  of 
'tf  the  time. 

In  Germany  there  still  prevails,  thank 
God,  an  earnest  scientilic  interest  in  every 
work  which  makes  it  its  object  to  draw' 
the  buried  treasure  of  the  past  to  the  light 
of  day.  Such  a task  meets  with  due  con- 
sideration, and,  when  it  deserves  it,  with 
correction.  It  is  very  different  in  England, 
especially  where  the  history  of  their  own 
country  is  concerned.  There  is  an  entire 
failure  of  scientific  interest,  at  least  for  all 
the  time  precedi lig  the  Revolution.  It 
cannot  escape  the  attentive  observer,  how, 
in  our  days,  the  state  vessel  of  England 
approaciies,  in  her  equipment,  to  a model, 
which  cannot  be  called  English,  and 
scarcely  European  ; bow  tiie  old  and 
valued  institutions  are  included  in  a con- 
tinual change  and  decomposition,  wherein 
continental  ideas  have  gained  an  entry  and 
influence.  Englishmen  appear  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  is  happening  around 
them.  They  no  loiiger  realise  to  them- 
selves in  what  soil  the  greatness  and 
strength  of  their  country  are  rooted;  and 
in  the  bustle  of  the  present  they  have 
lost  sight  of  the  historical  framework  of 
their  society.  Nothing  more  strikes  the 
foreigner  who  would  occupy  himself  with 
English  history  than  the  great  deficiency 
in  jirej'arative  docunientary  labours,  and 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  books  and 
men  to  serve  as  guides,  especially  in  the 
untrodden  region  of  legal  antiquities.  For 
I'ractical  reasons,  the  need  of  a codifica- 
tion of  the  municipal  law  has  been  long 
most  seriously  felt,  but  the  equal  neces- 
sity of  making  the  evidences  of  the  past, — 
historical  books  as  well  as  public  monu- 
ments,— commonly  accessible  by  means  of 
large  published  collections  and  suitable 
commentaries  (Zwecknicissige  Bearbeitun- 
gen),  and  of  reviving  thereby  and  keeping 
awake  in  tlie  nation  the  consciousness  of 
its  origin  aud  law,  has  not  yet  made  its 
way  to  public  recognition. 

It  is,  moreover,  really  melancholy  to 
see  how  certain  societies  which  are  desig- 
nated as  learned,  historical,  and  antiqua- 
rian, busy  themselves  only  as  an  amusement 
with  the  trifles  of  the  past ; how  they  and 
some  authors  whose  occupation  it  is  to  dis- 
figure hisfory  into  romance  nourish  in  the 
public  a dilettanteism,  whicli  only  desires 
to  know'  iiow'  our  ancestors  behaved  in 
every-day  life,  how  they  eat  and  drank, 
instead  of  consulting  the  examples  of  the 
[>ast  for  the  legislation  of  the  present,  or 
being  reminded,  by  the  admirable  bravery  of 
the  English  troops  at  lokerman,  how  the 
Black  Prince  and  iiis  little  army  at  Poic- 
tiers  gained  against  like  odds  a precisely 
similar  victory.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means 
astonishing  that,  the  desired  reforms  at 
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Oxford  having  at  length  introduced  muni- 
cipal law  into  the  S3'itetn  of  instruction, 
no  one  knows  how  it  is  to  be  taught. 
Inasmuch  as  for  want  of  a national  insti- 
tute, of  a great  collection  of  monuments, 
and  of  similar  undertakings,  England  has 
never  attained  an  historical  school,  it  is 
found  difficult,  especially  for  the  highest 
educational  bodies,  to  meet  with  suitable 
instructors. 

Without  entirely  adopting  the  views 
thus  expressed  by  our  German  author, 
we  should  liiui  it  dillicult  to  refute  the 
charge  of  superficiality  and  dilettante- 
ism  so  strongly  urged  against  the 
English  archceologists  and  historians. 
It  has  been  often  our  duty  to  animad- 
vert upon  the  class  of  authors,  both 
male  and  female,  whose  occupation, 
according  to  Dr.  Pauli’s  expression, 
it  is  to  disfigure  history  into  romance  : 
who  call  out  the  striking  and  pic- 
turesque incidents  of  the  past,  in  order 
to  exaggerate,  distort,  and  misplace 
them ; whose  aim  it  is,  not  to  produce 
a truthful  and  instructive  work,  but  to 
satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  false 
sentiment  and  barren  excitement. 


We  leave  the  Society  of  Antiipiaries 
and  our  other  learned  bodies  to  excuse 
or  to  correct,  as  they  may  be  able  or 
disposed,  the  short-comings  whicli  a 
foreign  eye  has  detected  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. We  will  claim  at  least  this 
merit,  that  we  welcome  with  plea- 
sure a labourer  in  our  historical  field 
who  brings  with  him  more  sterling 
(Qualities  than  most  of  our  popular  his- 
torians can  boast,  and  such  a labourer 
we  recognise  in  Dr.  llcinhold  Pauli. 
Our  object  in  the  present  notice  is  not 
to  enter  into  a detailed  account  of  his 
work,  but  to  call  the  attention  of 
English  students  to  this  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  historical  literature,  as 
important,  for  the  early  period  to  which 
it  relates,  as  the  work  of  our  brilliant 
and  popular  essayist  from  the  mra  of 
the  llevolution. 

Mr.  Thorpe  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  continuing  his  translation  of 
Lappenberg’s  work.  If  it  forms  part 
of  his  plan  to  reproduce  Dr.  Pauli's 
volumes  in  an  English  form,  he  will  be 
rendering  a very  material  service  to 
our  literature. 


LETTERS  OF  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD  TO  IIIS  THIRD  WIFE. 


THE  third  wife  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth, the  first  and  great  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, was  Ellzabeih,  daughter  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Uodes,  of  Great  lloiighton, 
in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  the  principal  mansion  of 
the  Wentworths.  This  match  was  con- 
cluded privately,  in  Oct.,  l(>u*2,  and 
for  some  time  kept  a secret,  for  what 
reason  has  not  been  ascertained. 

His  first  and  second  wives,  indeed, 
(remarks  Mr.  Moncktuu  Mllues,)  had  been 
daughters  of  Earls,  and  lie  had  just  de- 
clined an  offer  of  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  made  to  him  by  her  f:itlu;r  ; but 
the  family  of  the  Rodes  was  ancient  and 
honourable.  The  flilfercnces  of  political 
feeling,  then  running  very  high,  oti’er  a 
more  probable  reason.  Sir  Godfrey, 
though  a moderate  man,  was  decidedly 
parliamentarian  in  politics,  and  puritan  in 
religion  ; and  his  son,  Sir  Edward,  as- 
sumed a prominent  position  in  tlie  affairs 
of  the  time.  ''  ^ It  is  very  con- 

ceivable, therefore,  that  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  a family 
whose  opinions  were  so  opposed  to  his 


own  should  have  brought  with  it  some 
domestic  inconveniences,  and  that  the  pub- 
licity of  the  connection  should  have  been 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the 
lady  ajipears  to  have  conducted  her- 
self witli  all  duty  and  humility  towards 
her  lord  and  master,  and  he  gave  in 
return  all  the  afiectioii  of  which  his 
proud  nature  was  capable.  She  re- 
tired into  strict  privacy  after  his  un- 
timely death,  which  she  survived  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  living  with  her  only 
child,  the  lady  iMargaret,  in  the  join- 
ture house  of  the  Wentworths,  at 
llootoii  lloberts,  near  llotherham. 
There  she  died  in  lfi88,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church. 

The  Counters  of  Slraflbrd  was  still 
living  when  Thorcsby  the  antitiuary, 
visiting  her  nephew  his  “cousin  Kodes” 
at  Great  Houghton,  near  Harnsley,  was 
gratified  by  receiving  as  an  addition 
to  his  collection  of  autographs  several 
letters  of  the  great  carl.  These  were 
subsequently  dlspcrsc<l  at  the  sale  of 
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Tlioresby’s  inuacuui,  and  still  fre- 
quently occur  among  the  treasures  of 
autograph  collectors,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Some  were  com- 
municated  to  the  editors  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,  and  are  there  pub- 
lished (edit.  1766). 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  were 
written  by  the  earl  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  whilst  his  trial  was  pending, 
and  when  he  was  buoyed  up  with  the 
hope  of  triumphing  over  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies.  One  of  these  was  entirely 
engraved  in  fac-simile  by  Thane. 

Some  few  letters  have  remained  at 
Houghton,  and  have  recently  made 
their  appearance,  for  the  first  time. 
^Ve  owe  this  interesting  addition  to 
our  historical  stores  to  a new  printing- 
club,  called  the  Philobiblon  Society, 
established  for  objects  partly  biblio- 
graphical, and  partly  historical ; to 
the  first  volume  of  whose  miscellanies 
they  have  been  communicated  by  ISlr. 
Monckton  r^lilnes,  ALP.  In  his  ivords, 
“ they  are  charming  s[)ecimens  of  the 
familiar  communications  of  the  period, 
and  they  exhibit  a gaiety  of  heart  and 
habitual  friendliness  of  disposition, 
that  pleasantly  modify  the  gloomy  fea- 
tures of  Wentworth’s  historic  por- 
traiture.” 

The  earliest  Is  a letter  date»l  Castle 
Jordan,  (on  the  river  Boyne,  in  the  co. 
Aleath,)  this  18th  of  Jan.  lG3o  ; and 
gives  an  account  of  the  marriage  of 
Lord  'Wentworth’s  brother  with  mis- 
tress Buis^shee  ; this  wc  leave  in  the 
care  of  the  Philobiblonists. 

The  rest  are  of  two  scries ; the  former 
written  during  \Ventwortli’s  visit  to 
England  in  1636,  and  the  latter  during 
a tour  or  progress  which  he  made  in 
Ireland  in  the  following  year. 


It  was  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  principal  stewanl  in  Yorksliire, 
that  the  Lord  Deputy  obtc.iiicd  leave 
to  visit  England  in  lt)36.  He  arrived 
in  Loudon  in  June,  and  presently  at- 
tended a full  council  before  the  King 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  rendered 
an  account  of  the  administration  of 
his  government.* * * §  The  following  was 
his  first  letter  to  his  wife  : — 

Sweet  Hartte, — Itt  will  not  araisse  be 
unto  you  to  heare  of  nay  well  being  thus 
farre  onwards.  I cam  hether  in  good 
liealtbe,  all  our  company  ; have  been 
very  well  looked  upon  both  by  the  King, 
Queen,  and  all  the  Courtt  ; [and]  am 
hasting  on  towards  a dispatchc  of  my 
business,  that  soe  I may  be  the  sooner 
backe  w''*  you,  Lett  Will,  Nan,  and  Ar- 
bellaf  excuse  me,  for  in  good  faithe  I urn 
so  iulinitely  pestered  with  comi)any,  that 
I have  not  time  to  write  unto  them  ; but 
God  Almighty  blesse  them,  and  send  you 
all  healthe : so  prayes  your  most  loving 
li  us  ba  n d , W k n t w o rt  h . 

This  ]V>lh  of  Juno,  London,  IGdO. 

Tiicr  died  this  weeke  of  the  plague 
fourscore,  being  fourc  more  then  died  the 
weeke  before. 

Freni  an  endorsement  it  appears  that 
eighteen  days  elapsed  before  this  letter 
reached  the  hands  of  Lady  'W'lmtworth ; 
and  the  next,  which  is  dated  on  the 
■_'!)th  June,  she  did  not  receive  until 
the  3dof  August.];  T’his  is  a long  epistle, 
and  full  of  news.  The  writer  com- 
mences by  refusing  his  wile  permission 
to  come  to  him,  as  “ these  scrambling 
jurncyes  neither  had  lieen,  or  will  be, 
Lit  for  women;”  but  telling  lier,  “Tou 
may  be  sure  ! shall  hasten  back  to 
Dublin  all  I may.’’  Afterwards,  in 
answer  to  the  last  letter  she  had  sent 
him,  he  promises,  '•‘Aly  picture  In  great  § 
you  shall  luive,  and  one  in  little  if  I 


* See  Letter  to  Sir  Christ.  Wandesford,  in  the  StratTorde  Letters,  fob  1731),  ii.  16. 

t The  Earl’s  children  by  his  second  wife  Lady  Arabella  Holies,  daughter  of  John 
Earl  of  Clare.  Wiiliam  was  afterwards  the  second  Earl  of  Strafford.  Anne  became 
in  1651  the  wife  of  Edward  Watson,  second  Lord  Rockingham;  and  from  her  de- 
scended the  Earls  and  Marquesses  of  Rockingham.  Arabella  was  married  to  Justin 
IMacarty,  son  of  Donogh  Earl  of  Clancarty.  (Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  ii.  00.) 
Their  portraits,  at  full  length,  were  painted  by  Vandyck,  in  1610  (the  picture  is  canv  at 
Wentworth-house,  in  the  gallery  of  Earl  Fitzwiliiam) , and  engraved  by  Vertuc  in 
1739;  the  engraving  is  placed  in  the  Strafford  Coirespoudence,  in  illustraiioa  of  a 
very  interesting  letter  of  their  father  re.sjtecting  them,  of  the  satne  date  as  the  picture. 

X Two  intermediate  letters  wliich  the  Earl  had  written  to  hi.s  wife  are  lost. 

§ For  his  “picture  in  great”  M'entworth  probably  intended  to  employ  Vandyck. 
At  Wentworth  House  there  are  three  portraits  of  him  by  that  master:  1.  in  armour, 
with  a dog;  2.  another  in  armour,  three  quarters;  3.  seated  with  his  secretary  Sir 
Peter  Mainwaring  [not  Sir  John,  as  Ur.  Waagen  has  the  name,]  wliicli  is  engraved  by 
Vertue  as  a frontispiece  to  the  Strafford  Letters.  (See  Waagen’s  Art  Treasures  in 
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can  possibly  procure  it,  but  IMr.  llaw- 
shius  hath  soe  much  worke  us  1 fcare 
he  will  not  have  time  to  spare.  I have 
promised  one  to  an  other  uiiitbrm  on 
this  side,t  and  have  «‘ourted  the  j^en- 
tleman,  and  yet  cannot  ^ethis  promise 
for  that:  however,  if  possibly  I can. 
you  shall  have  one.” 

He  afterwards  tells  her  that  a match 
was  concluded  between  ]\Ir.  (after- 
wards Lord)  Dillon  and  his  sister;  and 
next,  that  “ It  is  like  allsoe  to  be  a 
matche  (howbeit  not  upon  soe  j^ood  an 
agreement)  betwixt  S''  Piers  Crosbye 
and  myself  in  the  Starre-chamber,  if  I 
could  but  know  where  to  have  him,  to 
serve  him  with  a subpmna,  but  I trust 
before  itt  be  long  wee  shall  meet,  and 
at  after  (su;)  agree  like  dogs  and  catts.” 

The  story  of  Sir  Piero  Crusbie  has 
been  lately  related  in  this  Magazine,  j 
The  passage  before  us  corresponds  with 
the  extreme  contidenee  and  contem}it 
with  which  Wentworth  at  this  time 
pursued  his  resentment  towards  that 
political  adversary.  With  equal  coin- 
]jlaceney  he  speaks  of  the  countenance 
he  had  received  from  the  King;  ‘Tt  is 
more  than  likely,  tor  it  is  .soe  in  very 
deed,  that  his  Majesty  is  ])lcased  to 
use  me  passing  gratiously,  soe  as  in 
that  relation,  w'-’  is  the  principal!,  f 
stande  in  as  good  a condition  as  I can 
desire  myself.  The  Custome  businesse 
is  settled.”  Afterwards,  among  some 
continental  nows,  he  says,  ‘‘IMy  Lord 
of  Arundell  is  at  Ratisbone  ; hath  not 
et  spoken  with  the  Em})erour  ; hath 
ad  a most  miserable  and  hudgly  ex- 
pensive jornoy;  and  as  for  me  I dine 
this  very  day  with  his  Ladye  at  Kar([ue 
Hall,§  and  her  La'p  to  boote  tells  me  1 


am  a passing  wise  man,  w'* *'  is  enough 
for  me.  But  what’s  all  this  to  you 
wenches  ? what’s  all  this  to  you  ? Shew 
it  then  to  the  M''  of  the  Roules  his  Lp,|| 
aud  see  v.diat  he  can  make  of  it : which 
saves  nu'  the  laboure  of  writing  it  over 
twice.” 

When  he  left  London,  the  Lord  De- 
puty, on  his  way  to  Yorkshire,  had  an 
audience  of  the  King,  (who  was  then  on 
his  progress,  at  Rulibrd  Abbey,  in 
Nottinghamshire,)  aj)parently  on  the 
bth  or  7th  of  August,^  and  on  the  17th 
he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury from  (dawthorp,  in  Yorkshire,** 
having  “gotten  hither  to  a [wor  house 
1 have,  having  been  this  last  week  al- 
most feasted  to  death  at  York.”  On  the 
23d  he  addressed  the  King,ff  from  his 
house  at  Wentworth  ^V'oodhouse;  and 
on  the  ’ibth  he  again  wrote  to  arch- 
i)ishop  Laud  from  that  place. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  ■27th 
that  he  found  time  to  tell  his  wife  that 
he  was  at  Wentworth,  “whither  now  I 
am  cum  in  hcalthe,  I humbly  praise 
(xod,  and  to  the  abode  of  ray  fathers,” 
for  the  iiist  time  since  his  last  mar- 
riage. His  biisitiess  there  “is  much 
and  intricate,”  and  it  was  impeded  by 
having  left  certain  books  of  accompt 
))ehin(l  him  in  Dublin,  which  he  desires 
may  be  forwarded  to  him.  He  antici- 
pates that  he  may  be  detained  a month, 
after  which  he  hoped  to  be  on  his  way 
back  towards  Ireland.  “Here  (he  adds) 
is  the  hudgest  abundance  of  fruite  I 
ever  saw,  and  venison  in  abundance : we 
keepe  excellent  cheer,  and  have  puassing 
good  wine,  and  that  iinds  Southworth, 
faithe  ! he  banges  it  soundly !” 

The  whole  of  tlic  next  month  passes 


Great  Britain,  18.>1,  iii.  3.58,  .53P,  341.)  There  is  another  picture  by  Vaiulyck  at  Pet- 
worth,  answering  to  No.  2,  (Ibid.  p.  34)  from  whence  the  engraving  in  Lodge’s 
Portraits  was  derived.  At  Blenheim  is  a copy  of  the  itortrait  with  .Sir  Philip  Main- 
waring,  whom  Dr.  Waagen  there  (iii.  \i0)  misnames  .Sir  Thomas. 

^ Doubtless  .lolm  Hoskins,  the  master  of  the  more  celebrated  Samuel  Cooper. 
Miniatures  lie  concealed  unknown,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  one  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  painted  by  Ho  Aias  is  in  existence — perhaps  in  the  large  collection  pos- 
sessed by  her  Majc-ly. 

f This  apparently  means,  “ I have  promised  a similar  picture  to  another  person  on 
this  side  the  water.”  Was  this  to  the  King  ? or  the  Countess  of  Carlisle 

* Vol.  XLII.  i-p.  32.3,  427,  563. 

§ No  doubt  Tart  Hall,  in  Pimlico,  wliere  the  Arimdelian  collection  was  formed.  See 
many  notices  of  it  in  Cunningham’s  Handbook  of  London,  but  this  is  earlier  than  any 
of  them,  for  they  begin  with  tlie  erection  of  the  house— “ the  new  part  at  least”— two 
years  later,  in  1638. 

•,|  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  was  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland. 

*1  See  Strafforde  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  2.5. 

■''*  Ibid.  p.  26.  ft  Ibid.  p.  27. 
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over  without  the  Lord  Deputy  writing 
again  to  his  wife— -or  else  his  letters 
are  not  preserved.  During  that  time 
his  published  letters  show  that  he  grew 
less  easy  with  regard  to  his  political 
position.  He  liad  written  both  to  the 
King  and  archbishop  Laud  (on  the 
dates  already  mentioned),  expressing 
his  hope  that  he  might  return  to  Ire- 
land with  some  mark  of  the  royal  favour 
set  upon  him,— “ such  a mark  of  your 
favour”  (he  represents  to  tlie  King) 
“as  will  silence  these  spirits his  ca- 
lumniators in  Ireland,  “and  set  me 
right  again  as  well  in  the  opinion  of 
others  as  for  your  own  service.”  The 
object  of  his  wishes,  it  is  supposed,  was 
the  dignity  of  an  Earl,  which  was  not 
conferred  upon  him  for  more  than 
three  years  after.  “ His  Majesty’s  an- 
swer was,  (Laud  tells  him,)  that  he 
would  do  that  which  .should  strengthen 
ou  enough  again.^'t  any  practising 
ere.”  This  was  written  on  tlie  Slst 
August;  but  when  the  King  hisnseif 
wrote  on  the  3d  of  Septeml)e]’,  it  w.as 
in  objurgatory  terms,  blaming  the 
Lord  Deputy’s  distrust,  desiring  him 
to  believe  that  “ the  marks  of  my  fa- 
vours that  stop  malicious  tongues  are 
neither  places  nor  titles,  !)ut  the  little 
welcome  I give  to  accusers,  and  the 
willing  ear  I give  to  my  servants;” 
concluding  witli  “a  rule  that  may  serve 
for  a statesman,  a courtier,  ora  lover,— 
Never  make  a defence  or  apology  be- 
fore you  are  accnset-l.” 

The  King  did  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely  refuse  Wentworth’s  solicitation 
to  be  allowed  another  au<lienee  before 
his  departure  to  his  ^eat  of  govern- 
ment. “ Certainly,”  says  his  Majesty, 
“ I should  be  mnch  to  blame  Jiot  to 
admit  so  good  a servant  a.s  you  arc  to 
speak  to  me and  the  T.ord  Deputy 
replies,  “The  dark  setting  of  a storm 
was  not  with  the  least  a[)pre!iension 
that  your  Majesty’sgraoions  and  chear- 
ful  [i.  e.  cneonragingj  tavours  were 
either  lessened  or  languishing  towards 
me ; but  had  relation  merely  to  some 
near  your  Majesty,  who  publicly  pro- 
tess  my  ruin,”  and  therefore  he  an- 
nounce.s  his  intention  of  agaiit  seeking 
his  M.ajesty’s  ])rosence  aval  connten- 
.luce.  This  was  on  the  loth  Septem- 
ber; and  on  tlic  16th  writes  again 


to  Secretary  Coke,  still  from  ^ Vent- 
worth  Woodhouse.  After  that,  he  went 
southwards,  but  on  what  day  does  not 
.appear.  It  is  remarkable  that,  during 
all  this  time,  he  appears  to  have  kept 
not  only  his  public  business,  but  his 
personal  anxieties,  entirely  concealed 
from  liis  wife.  It  is  the  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber betbre  we  find  him  addressing  her 
again,  when,  writing  probably  from 
London  (thoiigli  that  is  not  stated),  he 
tells  her — 

This  (Jay  seaveu-night  I Ijeginn  my  jar- 
ney  : but,  to  you  in  your  eare,  I am  com- 
maundetl  by  the  K[ing]  to  wate  upon  him 
at  Newmarkett  by  the  way,  w^''  will  keep 
me  longar  by  a v/eeke  from  you  than  I 
intended,  and  soe  you  are  like  to  have 
your  desire,  all  the  riggs*  be  past  I trust 
before  I putt  to  sea.  I assure  myself  of 
a harty  wellcum  from  you,  and  soe  may 
you  be  most  confident  I shall  be  passing 
gladde  to  .see  you.  Your  loving  husbande, 

Wfntwohth. 

Auutlier  month  is  gone,  and  he 
writes  from  the  King’s  palace  at  None- 
such, in  Surrey  : — 

Sweet  Hartte,— My  letter  may  be  now 
well  of  as  many  lines  as  the  d;i}.s  will  he 
before  I he  by  God’s  helpe  onwards  on 
my  way  to  Dublin,  and  yet  not  trouble 
you  niuch  in  the  reading  neither,  for  I 
must  tell  you  itt  is  that  allready  ; besides, 
I have  not  any  more  to  say  fur  the  pre- 
sentt  than  that  I doe  very  miudi  desire 
now'  to  be  with  you  and  att  rest  agaiue, 
w”’*  I cannot  say  1 have  been  since  I was 
on  my  juniey  thence.  Soe  tiien  I pray 
you  remember  me  to  all  the  ('hildren,  to 
wliom  I have  noe  time  to  write,  and  soe 
t rest  y*  loving  husband, 

WcN  rwoR  rn. 

i\'o7iesy.(c/t,i/iis  third  of  Novemb.  1G'30\ 

After  this  we  find  liord  IV^entworth 
at  Windsor  on  the  7(h  of  November, 
from  whence  he  wi’ote  to  tlie  ()ueeii 
of  Ooliemia.f  On  the  IPth  he  had 
reached  the  city  of  Chester,  nml  whilst 
there  he  wrote  to  Cliaiics  Elector 
Puiatine.i  Soon  after  that  he  would 
cross  over  to  Ireland,  and  at  length 
be  enabled  to  make  less  curt  commu- 
nications to  his  loving  wife,  whose 
patience  must  have  been  sorely  tried 
during  this  long  absence,  whi('h  had 
been  unexpectedly  prolongaul  to  the 
extent  of  live  mouths. 

It  was  in  Amgist  ol'  the  following 


Alluding  probably  to  the  eipiinot  u.d  gales, 
t l.«tters,  ii,  3B,  + Ibid. 
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year  that  another  separation  took 
place,  which  occasioned  the  remaining 
letters.  These  are  written  in  a more 
communicative  and  familiar  vein,  .and 
show  that  the  Lord  Deputy,  during 
the  progress  which  he  was  then  making 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  derived  some 
exhilaration  from  the  pleasures  of 
travel,  and  the  courtesies  and  hospi- 
talities which  he  received.  The  first 
is  from  the  town  of  Clonmell - 

Sweet  Ilartte,— Wee  are  thus  farre  got- 
ten in  health,  God  be  praysed  thereon,  tlie 
best  cuntry  indeed  I have  seen  since  my 
cumming  into  Irei.and.  Yet  am  I not  soe 
much  taken  with  it  as  that  I could  not 
be  content  allready  to  be  with  you  att 
Dublin.  For  Will  * * * his  cumming  to  Corke, 
I leave  it  to  yourself ; but  in  )ny  opinion 
it  would  be  over  troublesum  and  toylsum 
a jurney  for  him  : soe  as  I rather  wislie 
he  might  meet  us  at  the  Naas.  Commend 
me  to  Nan  and  Arbcila;  tell  them  I wishe 
them  sum  of  the  good  plums  wee  meet 
with  here,  and  sum  of  the  partridge  wee 
kill  in  abundance  w"*  our  liaulkes  every 
day ; and  soe  I will  bidd  you  good  night, 
after  that  I have  told  you  that  I am  very 
perfectly  your  truly  loving  husband, 

\\T.XTW'0RTH. 

Clonmell,  this  Id  of  Awjnst,  1037. 

The  next,  also  written  from  Cloii- 
mell.j  gives  a lively  account  of  the 
ladies  whom  the  Lord  Deputy  had  met 
at  the  Earl  of  Ormonde’s  at  Carrick  ; — 

Sweet  Ilartte,  — Wee  have  tli.spatclied 
all  our  busincsse  very  happely;  and,  after 
a noble  entertainment  wee  had  from  my 
Lo.  of  Ormond  att  Carickc,  arc  this  morn- 
ing going  towards  Limmericke.  1 had 
the  grace  to  remember  your  service  to  my 
lady  of  Ormonde ; % Init,  in  trothe,  had 
not  tlie  memory  or  rny  witts  al)out  me  soe 


farre  as  to  remember  it  to  the  rest,  for 
w*^*'  I humbley  begg  your  pardon,  for  all- 
beit  the  first  is  more  than  I had  in  chardge 
from  you,  yet,  out  of  good  congruitye  and 
implicite  complacencye  to  what  I might 
judge  to  be  your  will,  I ought  to  have 
dun  the  one  as  well  as  the  other;  yet,  to 
obtaine  your  remission,  I must  tell  you 
sum  newes  fitt  and  reasonable  for  Ladyes. 
My  Lady  of  Ormond  X is  not  soe  inclined 
to  be  fat  as  we  thought  shee  was  at  Dublin. 
My  lady  MacCartby,§  to  my  eye,  improves 
not  in  Iier  beauty.  My  lady  sister  to 
Castlehaven,lt  if  shee  be  not  the  hand- 
sommest  of  the  company,  her  Lay''!’  is 
much  mistaken  ; yet  be  it  si)oken  to  you 
in  private,  without  prophanation  never- 
thelesse  to  her  bewty,  my  Lord  of  Or- 
mond’s younger  sister^  seems  to  me  much 
the  hansommer,  only  if  I were  of  her 
counsell  I should  desire  her  to  be  waire 
least  she  grew'  fatt  to  soon.  My  Lady 
Thurles**'  hath  the  mine  of  a lady  of  witt 
and  spiritt.  Soe  you  have  all  I am  to 
trouble  you  w’’’,  soe  as  you  have  noe  more 
to  doe  but  to  give  my  litleft  the  reading. 

Vour  very  loving  husband, 

Wentworth. 

1 fmseecdie  you  pardon  me,  for  in  truthe 
I was  so  blockishe  and  arnased  in  good 
company,  as  I am  able  to  give  you  noe 
relation  of  wliat  they  were  [wore?]  or  how 
they  were  dressed. 

Clonmell,  this  friday,  1G37. 

The  next  letter  Is  from  Kilkenny;- — 

Sweet  llarte, — Thus  far  we  are  got  for- 
wards from  you,  or  rather  backwards  to- 
wards you,  for  now  the  further  we  goe  the 
nearer  v.  ee  are  our  returne.  t have  not 
seen  any  thing  so  noble  since  my  cum- 
niing  into  this  kingdome  as  is  this  place, 
and  a very  fine  sweet  country  all  along. 
Mere  the  toune  hath  entertained  us  with 
tlie  force  of  Oratory  and  the  furye  of 
Poetry,  and  ratlier  taught  me  what  T 


* Ills  eldest  son. 

t On  the  l.lth  Augu.-d  the  Lord  Uefiuty  wrote  from  Clonmell  to  Secretary  Coke. 
Letters,  ii.  y.'L 

Lady  Elizabeth  Preston,  only  child  and  heir  of  Richard  Earl  of  Desmond,  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Putlcr,  daughter  and  heir  of  llie  lOth  Earl  of  Ormonde.  She  was 
married  to  the  1 -tli  Earl  of  Ormonde  (afterwards  the  first  Duke)  in  IG'2;),  and  died  in 
1G81,  in  her  G9th  year;  therefore  was  at  the  date  of  this  letter  22. 

§ The  Earl  of  Ormonde’s  sister  Ellen,  married  to  Donogh  Earl  of  Clancarty.  She 
died  in  1G82,  aged  seventy;  therefore  was  now  2.'), 

II  The  lady  Frances  Toiudiet,  youngest  d lugliter  of  Mervin  Earl  of  Castlehaven, 
and  wife  of  llich.ard  Puller,  cs((.  of  Kilca'^li,  tlie  Earl  of  Ormonde's  youngest  brother. 

^ Elizabeth,  married  first  to  .lames  Purctdl,  titular  Baron  of  Loughmoe,  and  after- 
wards lo  Colonel  John  FitzPatrick,  of  Castletown  ; she  died  in  1(173. 

The  l‘karl  of  Ormonde's  mother,  widow  of  Tliomas  lord  Thin  les,  who  wa.s  drowned 
.V.  p.  in  IGl.b.  Slu;  was  an  Engli.-.Ii  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sir  .lohu  Pointz,  of  Acton, 
CO.  (ilouc.;  and  tUed  in  lG73,  in  her  >".Gth  year,  having  survived  her  first  husband 
fifty-four  years,  and  rc-married  George  Matthew,  esq. 

tf  Misprinted  {as  v;e  presume)  HVlq  in  the  Fhilobihlon  copy, 
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should  be  than  told  me  what  I am.*  And 
yet  for  all  this  I finde  not  myself  the 
prouder,  nor  out  of  love  soe  with  ray 
oune,  but  that  I desire  to  be  backe  to  see 
my  house  at  the  Naas,  and  after  as  fast  as 
I can  to  Dublin,  when  I shall  begin  againe, 
and  soe  to  the  end  constantly  goe  on  in 
the  resolution  of  my  being, 

Your  very  loving  husband, 

Wentworth. 

Kilkemif,  this  \^th  of  August,  1637. 

Again,  he  writes  in  the  highest  spi- 
rits from  Castlelaughe,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  must  be  the  same  with 
Catherlough,  now  Carlow  : — 

Sweet  IIartte,-~Thorow  foule  weather 
and  wayes  wee  draw  nearer  you,  and  this 
day  are  for  Cork,  where  1 purpose,  if  the 
weather  serve,  to  stay  till  Satterday  cum 
seven  night ; then  to  the  Naas,  where 
having  stayed  a few  days  to  order  my 
business,  then  I am,  God  willing,  for 
Dublin.  Wee  are  all  in  good  healthe ; 
only  left  James  drunke  at  Kilkenny,  and 
have  here  Captaine  Southworth  w'-*  only 
halfe  a crosvne  in  his  purse,  w'"''  makes 
him  something  grave,  and  that  the  more 
that,  unlesse  it  fall  to  my  share,  T finde 
not  one  man  in  the  company  w ill  lend  him 
a crown.  If  this  weeke  have  been  as  foule 
with  you  as  with  us,  I am  persuaded  you 
will  be  soundly  weary  of  y‘  Couaght 
jurney,  and  then  you  will  see  I am  good 
in  the  perspectives  as  well  as  in  the  prog- 
nosticks  ; for,  according  to  my  confidence, 
against  all  other  men’s  opinions,  S'  Tho. 
Wainmaii,  wee  heare,  recovers.  Little 
have  I more  to  say,  but  that  w-'’,  iudeed, 
is  a very  great  deale,  so  with  that  in  full 
truth  and  purpose  I am  to  continue  all- 
ways Your  loving  husband, 

Wentworth. 

Castlelaughe,  this  friday  utorning. 

On  the  Lord  Deputy’s  .arrival  at 
Naas,  La<ly  Wentworth  hail  expressed 
a wish  to  join  him,  but  he  put  her  oh' 
with  a multitude  of  excuses  iu  the  fol- 
lowing epistle,  which  is  the  last  of  the 
present  casket : — 

Sweet  Hartte, — I shall  desire  you  not 
to  come  heither  at  this  time,  for  being 
wrangling  and  busye  w'*‘  my  workeraen  I 


am  extreame  ill  woman’s  company  ; but 
when  the  house  is  ready  to  receave  you  I 
shall  iu  noe  plase  see  you  more  gladly. 
Besides,  thos  hoyting  journeys  backward 
and  forwarde  of  all  things  I love  not : 
they  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  disorder 
companyes  and  spoile  horses,  and  there- 
fore I praye  you  let  us  have  as  few  of 
tliera  as  may  be.  My  businesse  here  dis- 
patched, 1 will  cum  with  all  speed  to  you, 
nor  shall  you  need  to  meet  me  on  the  way, 
being  to  cum  in  to  towne  w“‘  much  com- 
pany, and  the  sword  before  me ; in  w'*' 
case  you  will  finde  the  deputie’s  wife  never 
cam,  nor  indeed  decently  can  in  her  coche 
without  being  sooner  or  later  then  were 
fitt.  [ am  gladde  Nan  f is  soe  well,  and 
conditionally  that  I may  have  the  happi- 
nesse  to  find  you  both  soe,  I will  dispense 
w''‘  your  meeting  of  me  noe  sooner  then 
in  the  Presence  chamber,  wher,  as  in  all 
other  roomes,  you  shall  undoubtedly  finde 
me 

Your  loving  husband, 

Wentworth. 

Naas,  this  12  of  September,  1G37. 

Pray  you  remember  my  service  to  my 
sister  Dillon, 7 and  by  your  next  let  me 
heare  how  she  doth. 

In  a.  letter  dated  the  Ibth  Sept, 
Archbishop  Laud  thus  alluded  to  some 
particulars  the  Lord  Deputy  had  given 
him  of  this  journey 

I am  glad  you  find  so  much  good  ground 
in  Ireland,  as  this  progre-cs  of  yours  hath 
shewed  you  lying  together.  And  'tis  great 
pity  that  there  should  he  a constant  hand 
of  forbearance  carried  over  there,  to  invite 
the  English  over,  that  they  may  settle 

there And  I am  heartily  glad  to 

hear  from  you  with  what  demonstration 
of  love  and  respect  that  people  have  enter- 
tained you  as  you  pass  ; and  you  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  hold  their  affec- 
tions to  you,  so  long  as  you  may  do  it 
without  impeachment  of  ids  Majesty’s  ser- 
vice, as  1 will  still  hope  you  may. 

We  have  now  to  add  some  few  par- 
ticulars of  Stralibrd’s  building  at  Naas, 
and  so  to  conclude.  Being  aware  that 
his  enemies  took  exception  to  his 


* The  Red  Book  of  the  corjmratiou  of  Kilkenny,  which  probably  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  Lord  Deputy’s  reception,  is  now  lost,  as  we  are  kindly  informed  by  the 
Rev.  James  Graves;  but  iu  Ledwich’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  edit.  1804,  at  p.  464,  is. 
given  (from  Laffan’s  MSS.)  the  speech  made  to  the  Lord  Deputy  by  the  mayor  of 
Kilkenny, — a very  florid  specimen  of  the  Irish  eloquence  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  one  well  calculated  to  raise  a smile  on  the  face  of  its  object.  The  date  given  is 
163G,  but  that  is  doubtless  a mi.-^take  for  1637.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  any  versified 
“ furye  of  poetry.” 

i*  His  daughter. 

+ Mrs.  Dillon  had  written  her  brother  a letter,  dated  ” St.  George's  Lane,  Sept.  7 ’’ 
(printed  in  the  StraftbrJ  Letters,  ii,  104),  which  he  bad  not  yet  received. 
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expenses  in  architecture,  he  thus,  in 
1637,  excused  himself  to  his  friend 
archbishop  Laud  : — 

Next  they  say  I build  up  to  the  sky.  I 
acknowledge  that,  were  myself  only  con- 
sidered in  what  1 build,  it  were  not  only 
to  excess,  but  even  to  folly,  having  already 
houses  moderate  for  my  condition  in  York- 
shire ; but  his  Majesty  will  justify  me, 
that  at  my  last  being  in  England,  I ac- 
quainted him  with  a purpose  I had  to 
build  him  u house  at  the  Naas,  it  being 
uncomely  his  Majesty  should  not  have  one 
here  of  his  own,  capable  to  lodge  him  with 
moderate  convenienoy  which  in  truth  as 
yet  he  hath  not),  in  case  he  might  be 
pleased  sometimes  hereafter  to  look  upon 
this  kingdom  ; and  that  it  was  necessary, 
in  a manner,  for  the  dignity  of  this  place, 
and  the  health  of  his  Deputy  and  family, 
that  there  should  be  one  removing-house 
of  fresh  air,  for  want  whereof  I assure 
your  lordship  I have  felt  no  small  incon- 
venience since  my  coming  hither;  that 
when  it  was  built,  if  liked  by  his  Majesty, 
it  should  be  hi-,  paying  me  as  it  cost;  if 
disliked,  a suo  damno  I was  content  to 
keep  it,  and  smart  for  my  folly.  His 
Majesty  seeuied  to  be  pleased  withali ; 
whereupon  I proceeJeJ,  and  liave  in  a 
manner  finished  it,  and  so  contrived  it  fur 
the  rooms  of  stale  and  uther  accommoda- 
tions which  1 have  ob'Crved  in  liis  Ma- 
jesty’s houses,  as  I had  been  indeed  stark 
mad  ever  to  have  cast  it  so  for  a private 
family. 

Another  Iramc  of  woutl  I liavr  given 
order  to  set  up  iu  a park  * 1 have  lu  flic 
county  of  Wicklow;  and,  gnash  the  tooth 
of  these  gallnuta  never  so  liard,  1 will,  by 
God's  leave,  go  on  with  it,  that  so  I uiay 
have  a place  to  fake  my  recreation  for  a 
montli  or  two  in  a year,  were  it  for  no 
other  reason  than  (o  displease  thejn,  by 
keeping  myself,  if  so  please  God,  a little 
longer  in  health. 


Yet,  lest  these  magnificent  structures 
might  be  thought  those  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  plain  truth  is,  that  at  the  Naas  with 
the  most  may  stand  in  six  thousand  pounds ; 
that  in  the  Park  at  twelve  hundred  ; faith, 
at  worst,  methinks  they  should  not  judge 
it  very  much  for  a person  of  my  great 
hazienda  to  cast  aw'ay  twelve  hundred 
pounds  upon  his  own  fancy  ; and  yet,  to 
profess  a truth  to  your  Grace,  but  that  I 
did  consider  his  Majesty  might  judge  it 
hereafter  for  his  service  to  visit  this  king- 
dom; in  that  case  foresaw  no  part  able  to 
give  him  the  pleasure  of  his  summer  hunt- 
ing like  that  park  and  country  adjacent ; 
and  lastly,  that  then  at  least  1 would  pro- 
vide a lodge,  that  might  house  him  dry 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  I protest 
there  had  not  been  one  timber  of  it  fast- 
ened to  another,  lu  the  meantime  my 
confidence  is  my  comfort,  that  if  I be 
made  so  happy  as  to  see  his  Majesty  on 
this  side,  he  will  give  me  thanks  for  them 
both,  and  then  I am  at  the  height  of  my 
ambition  ; and  these  my  wellwishers  fairly 
hounded  upon  the  very  place  to  accuse 
me,  if  anything  they  have  to  say  unto  me," 

Though  the  house  ut  Naas  was  con- 
TJered  by  the  I,#ord  Deputy  in  1637 
to  be  “ in  a manner  rinished,”  yet  it 
appears  that  It  was  never  completed 
to  be  tit  for  occupation.  This  royal 
palace  in  petto  is  now  known  by  the 
not  very  euphonems  name  of  Jiggins- 
town.  “ About  a mile  from  the  town 
of  Naas  on  the  Limerick  road  is  Jig- 
ginstown,  u spacious  brick  mansion, 
commenced  Ijy  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Stratlbr<l,  but  never  finished;  the  walls 
of  which  ami  the  vaulted  cellars,  from 
I he  excellent  (puility  of  the  bricks  and 
cement,  are  still  in  a very  perfect 
state.”  (Lewis’s  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Ireland.) 


This  was  at  fairwood  Park,  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin.  Wentworth,  writing 
from  thence,  on  the  10th  August,  lb.>9,  to  the  countess  dosvager  of  Clare,  the  mother 
of  his  second  wife,  teils  her  that  liis  eldest  sou  (her  grandson)  was  sitting  at  his  elbow, 
and  he  was  then  “ in  the  best  sort  accommodating  tins  place  for  him;  which  in  the 
kind  1 take  to  be  the  noblest  one  of  tliem  in  the  king’s  domiuions,  and  where  a grass- 
time may  be  passed,  witli  most  ])leasure  of  that  kind.”  He  adds,  “ I will  build  him  a 
good  house,  and  by  God’s  help  leave  him,  1 think,  near  three  thousand  pounds  a year, 
aud  wood  on  the  ground  as  much,  I dare  say,  if  near  London,  as  would  yield  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  besides  a house  within  twelve  miles  of  Dublin,  the  best  in  Ireland,  and  land 
to  it  which,  I hope,  will  be  two  thousand  pounds  a year.”  Though  we  do  not  find  the 
name  of  Fairwood  in  modern  topographical  books,  we  presume  we  may  safely  identify 
this  beautiful  i>ark  with  tlie  domain  of  Powerscourt,  where  royalty  was  at  lengtli  enter- 
tained iu  the  person  of  George  the  Fourth  iu  1821. 
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How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags, 
What  is’t  you  do  ? 

A deed  without  a name. 


THIS  enlightened  age  in  which  we 
live,  accepting  with  awe-struck  admi- 
ration table-turning,  spirit-rapping, 
and  all  the  wonders  of  Mesmer,  jet, 
with  a somewhat  capricious  discrimi- 
nation, rejects  the  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft of  classical  and  inedimval  times. 
So  far,  indeed,  as  magical  acts  can  be 
“ explained  on  phiiosopliical  princi- 
ples,” and  “ referred  to  mysterious  in- 
fluences that  are  latent  in  our  nature,” 
they  are  subjects  of  respectful  investi- 
gation ; but  as  for  our  ancestors’  belief 
in  extraordinary  gifts  derived  from 
compacts  with  the  powers  below,  we 
believe  it  now  finds  its  last  reiiige  in 
the  love-distracted  minds  of  the  cook 
and  the  housemaid.  Still,  though  faith 
in  these  and  similar  figments  is  ex- 
tinct, there  yet  lurks  in  every  breast 
what,  for  want  of  a better  term,  we 
may  call  a qiuist  faith,  which  serves 
the  purposes  of  the  romance  writer 
almost  as  well  as  a real  one.  We  all 
know  that,  by  the  exercise  of  a little 
prudence  and  common  sense,  the  heir 
of  Ravenswood  and  his  affianced  bride 
might  have  averted  the  fate  that 
loomed  over  them,  and  stultified  spec- 
tres and  prophecies ; but  for  a season 
we  ignore  this  prosaic  truth,  and  trace, 
with  ever-new  attention,  the  of 

that  ill-starred  couple  to  what  ^ve  are 
willing  to  admit  is  an  inevitable  doom. 
This  inconsistency  Dr.  Johnson  has 
attempted  to  explain  with  that  dog- 
matism of  antithesis  that  was  his  wont. 
Speaking  of  a belief  in  apparitions,  he 
says,  “ Some  who  deny  it  with  their 
tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears.”  This 
argument,  such  as  it  is,  holds  of  course 
equally  of  dreams,  omens,  and  periapts, 
and  the  whole  noxious  train;  \mi^  pace 
kviti  viri,  we  call  it  anything  but  a fair 
one : it  may  be  conceded,  that  when 
body  and  mind  are  weakened  and 
shaken  by  either  sickness  or  watching, 
any  casual  sight  or  .sound  will  awaken 
superstitious  terrors  to  which,  in  hap- 
pier moments,  the  mind  rises  superior. 
In  such  cases  as  these  a momentary 
impression  is  made  upon  the  nerves,  or 


even,  perhaps,  upon  the  imagination ; 
but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the 
understanding  is  convinced.  The  true 
opinion  of  a man,  on  any  subject,  is 
that  which  he  entertains  when  in  his 
best  state  both  of  body  and  mind,  when 
the  former  is  least  enervated  by  dis- 
ease, and  the  latter  least  clouded  by 
the  delusions  of  passion.  A benevo- 
lent man  does  not  cease  to  be  so  be- 
cause, in  a moment  of  dejection,  he 
despairs  of  humanity  ; nor  does  a fond 
husband  at  once  become  a jealous  mon- 
ster (though  too  apt  to  be  termed  so), 
because,  in  doubtful  circumstances,  a 
suspicion  (lash  across  his  harassed  mind 
derogatory  to  his  spouse’s  honour.  In 
•the  same  way  a disbeliever  in  ghosts 
need  not  shrink  from  asserting  his  dis- 
belief, because  an  ovvl  rustling  in  the 
chimney,  or  a chance-combination  of 
drapery,  may,  at  some  unlucky  moment, 
have  chased  the  native  .-olour  from  his 
<heeks. 

On  the  wliole,  we  conclude  that, 
rather  than  accept  the  explanation  of 
the  wise  man  of  Bolt-'Court,  we  would 
leave  the  puzzling  topic  without  any 
explanation  at  all.  But,  if  an  expla- 
nation be  insisted  on,  that  wc  otfer  is 
this  : the  present  time  is  well  enough, 
and  perhaps  two  centuries  hence  will 
be  looked  back  to  as  a golden  age ; 
still  we  who  live  in  it  cannot  help  at  odd 
moments  getting  a little  tired  of  its 
railroads  and  its  telegraphs,  its  income- 
tax  and  potichornavie^  its  “crowner’s 
quests”  and  Times  newspaper.  The 
monotony  of  our  daily  labour  (what- 
ever it  may  be),  with  its  trivial  details, 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  exalted  genius 
with  which  so  many  of  us  are  endowed, 
worrie",  teases,  and  bores  us ; in  our 
hours  of  relaxation,  then,  we  .-eek  an 
ideal  world,  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  that  in  which  we  live,  and  would 
gladly,  if  we  could,  pass  the  (laming 
bounds  of  space  ; thus  it  is  that  what 
is  incredible,  at  once  gains  our  atten- 
tion ; what  is  utterly  impossible,  our 
admiration  and  applause.  In  how 
manv  forms  ffiis  feeling  is  now  dis- 
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playing  itself,  we  Lave  no  space  to  in- 
quire, and  the  reader  can  without  diffi- 
culty think  of  instances  for  himself. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
fact  is  beyond  (question,  that  ghosts, 
goblins,  and  < lemons  now  find  favour 
with  the  public  little  less  than  in  the 
times  of  unhesitating  faith ; and  this 
must  be  our  apology  for  raking  up 
from  that  now  almost  forgotten  reper- 
tory of  this  sort  of  lore — the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleius— i'-  specimen  of  the 
kind.  This  book,  delightful  as  it  is  in 
its  narrative  and  its  episodes,  is  written 
in  language  which  for  impurity  of 
diction  and  alTectatioii  of  expression 
is  perhaps  the  most  execrable  wliich 
ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  man,  and 
hence  the  unmerited  neglect  which  has 
now  succeeded  to  the  world-wide  cir- 
culation this  tale  once  enjoyed.  In 
the  extract  we  make,  we  assume  to 
ourselves  a licence  without  limit  in 
omitting,  contracting,  and  expanding ; 
our  tlieory  being  that  fidelity  to  an 
original  is  indeed  of  little  value,  if  the 
result  of  observing  it  be  that  original 
and  co[)y  remain  equally  unknown. 

The  tale  we  proceed  to  extract  is 
introduced  in  the  main  narrative  in 
the  following  manner The  hero  of 
the  work,  a young  gentleman  of  Corinth, 
by  name  Lucius,  is  on  a visit  at  llypata, 
ill  Thessaly,  and  is  dining  at  the  tabic 
of  a lady  of  rank,  named  Byrrluena, 
around  which  are  assemblG<l  all  the 
rank  and  fashitm  oi’  the  place.  T'hc 
more  substantial  part  of  the  ontertain- 
meiit  being  ended,  and  drinking  “ set 
serious  in,”  the  lady  of  the  house,  as 
politeness  rccpiires,  attempts  to  engage 
the  young  stranger  in  ivjnvcrsation, 
and,  enumerating  the  divers  })oints  on 
^YllIcll  the  good  people  ot  llypata 
pride  themselves,  concludes  Ijy  ask- 
ing what  he  thinks  of  (heir  poor  (own. 
The  guest  makes  a .suitable  reply — he 
has  never  enjoyed  himself  so  much  in 
his  life  as  during  his  stay  in  their  most 


[March, 

delightful  of  cities  ^ one  point,  indeed, 
he  is  uneasy  about,  the  terrible  tales 
he  has  heard  of  their  witches,  who,  he 
is  told,  go  so  far  as  even  to  carry  off 
dead  men’s  limbs  from  the  funeral 
piles.  We  may,  in  passing,  remark 
that,  so  far  from  this  statement  being 
literally  true,  there  is  nothing  the 
young  rogue  has  such  a hankering 
after  as  an  encounter  with  some  of 
these  same  wise  women  he  affects  so 
much  to  dread.  The  scene  which  now 
ensues  shows  that  among  the  divers 
merits  to  which  the  good  town  of 
llypata  could  lay  claim  good  breeding 
had  no  place.* 

No  sooner  is  the  word  “ witches  ” 
out  of  Lucius’s  mouth,  than  a guest 
significantly  remarks,  that  some  of  the 
company  have  good  reason  to  know  that 
the  bags  of  Thessaly,  so  far  from  content- 
ing themselves  with  attacking  the  dead, 
do  not  even  spare  the  living.  This 
sally  is  greeted  with  a general  burst 
of  laughter,  and  all  eyes  are  concen- 
trated on  a young  gentleman  who  sits 
somewhat  aloof  us  if  slirinking  from 
iciiiark.  The  object  of  this  rudeness 
at  once  rises  from  his  seat,  and,  mut- 
tering indignantly,  turns  to  leave  the 
apartment.  “Nay,  my  dear  Telephron,” 
interposes  the  lady  of  the  house,  “ do 
not  leave  us,  1 implore  you ; but,  with 
your  cusLomary  amiability,  tell  us  your 
sad  story,  as  I know  my  young  friend 
Lucius  will  bo  much  pleased  to  hear 
it.”  The  injured  person  replies  with 
a coiupliiueni  to  the  lady’s  urbanity, 
eoiitrastlng  it  with  the  ill-breeding  of 
her  guests,  but  he  is  not  diverted  from 
his  piir[!Ose  of  retiiing.  Finding  simple 
entreaty  of  no  avail,  the  lady  next  has 
recourse  to  adjuralion,  “ unless  he 
wishes  her  to  e.\})ire  he  must  stay,” 
and  now  of  course  the  young  gentlc- 
iiiaii  has  no  choice'  but  to  give  way. 
His  ill-humour  shaken  off,  he  joins  in 
the  mirth  that  has  arisen  at  his  expense, 
and,  being  apparently  a wag,  prepares 


* However  inaQy  subjects  of  piule  fall  to  the  share  of  honest  Britons,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not,  compared  with  otlier  inoderu  nations,  shine  in  the  article  of  manners  : 
we  think  even  Lord  Grey,  when  in  office,  if  solicited  a favour  by  a lady  of  rank,  whose 
charms  of  person,  once  celebrated,  were  now  a little  on  the  wane,  would  scarcely  reply, 
“ You  forget,  madam,  you  have  arrived  at  a time  of  life  when  the  solicitations  of  your 
sex  have  little  influence  with  us  men.”  And  yet  in  the  best  days  of  Athens,  Pericles 
did  not  scruple  to  say  this  to  Elpinice.  The  behaviour  which  Lucius's  remark 
about  witches  elicits  from  what  the  author  calls  the  “ flower,”  and  Mrs.  Trollope,  we 
conceive,  would  term  the  creme  de  la  creme,  of  Hypata,  proves  convincingly  that  the 
lapse  of  six  centuries  had  wrought  no  improvement  in  Grecian  manners. 
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himself  for  his  story,  by  taking  off  the 
affected  manner  of  the  public  speakers 
of  the  day.  Rolling  up  the  coverlet  of 
the  couch  on  which  he  is  reclining,  he 
first  props  his  elbow  on  it,  then  raising 
himself  a little,  he  stretches  out  his 
right  hand  with  the  finger-joints  duly 
arranged,  the  third  and  little  finger 
being  compressed,  while  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  are  projected,  then 
turning  up  his  thumb  and  forcing  a 
simper  on  his  countenance,  all  of  which 
was  at  that  day  de  rignmr,  he  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  following  tale  of  woe. 
He  was  a native  of  Miletus,  and  when 
little  more  than  a boy,  being  seized 
with  a boy’s  longing  to  see  the  Olympic 
games,  he  gave  his  guardians  the  slip 
and  set  sail  for  Greece.  Being  thus  far 
from  home,  he  determined  before  re- 
turning to  visit  the  storied  land  of 
Thessaly ; and  so  rambled  on,  his 
finances  running  lower  as  his  travels 
extended,  until  one  unlucky  day  he 
arrived  at  Larissa  without  a sesterce 
in  his  purse.  Bondering  over  the 
knotty  subject  of  ways  and  means,  he 
was  crossing  the  market-place,  when 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  public 
crier  who,  mounted  on  his  stand,  was 
making  a proedamation  which  sounded 
strangely  enough  in  the  ears  of  the 
Milesian.  “ Whoever,”  it  ran,  ‘'will 
watch  a dead  man  shall  bo  well  re- 
warded for  his  pains."  Our  young 
friend  In  his  perplexity  tunieil  for  ex- 
planation to  a passer-by.  “ In  your 
parts,”  said  he  flippantly,  1 suppose 
dead  men  run  away.”  His  facetious 
address,  however,  met  with  signal  ill- 
success,  and  a stern  reply  informed 
him  that  the  witches  of  Thessaly  were 
in  the  habit  of  tearing  ofl’  dead  men’s 
limbs  for  the  purpose  of  their  horrid 
spells  ; in  order  to  get  at  them,  assum- 
ing the  forms  of  birds,  beasts,  and  even 
flies,  and  to  ^uard  against  these  vile 
attempts  a watchmans  services  were 
required.  On  hearing  this,  it  occurred 
to  young  Telephi'on,  who  apparently 
rather  doubted  the  magic  powers  of 
the  witches,  that  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  a little  money  without 
much  risk  or  trouble.  He  accordingly 
announced  his  wishes  to  the  crier,  who 
gave  him  some  instructions.  “ You 
must  mind  what  you’re  about,  my 
young  fellow,”  said  he,  “ the  dead 
man  you  propose  watching  was  the 
son  of  one  of  our  principal  gentlemen.’’ 


“ Pray  don’t  disturb  yourself,”  re- 
joined our  hero,  “my  eyes  will  com- 
pare with  those  of  Lynceus  or  Argus  ; 
indeed,  1 may  say  I am  nothing  but 
eyes.”  After  this  confident  assertion 
the  crier  had  no  more  to  say,  but  ad- 
mitted him  at  once  to  a handsome 
mansion,  the  front  door  of  which  was 
bolted,  so  they  were  compelled  to  make 
their  entrance  by  a wicket  at  the  back. 
Our  hero  was  then  ushered  into  an 
apartment  of  which  the  shutters  were 
closed,  and  presented  to  a lady,  whose 
mourning  robe  and  dishevelled  hair 
indicated  the  loss  she  had  sustained, 
but  whose  countenance  showed  traces 
of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  her  tears. 
Summoning  her  seven  witnesses,  the 
number  the  law  required,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  our  hero  to  an  inner 
apartment,  where  the  corpse  was  laid 
out.  She  uncovered  its  face,  and 
the  first  glance  at  the  features  so 
dear  to  her  quite  overcame  her  self- 
possession,  and  for  a time  she  gave 
way  to  her  feelings ; then,  recovering 
herself  with  an  eflurt,  she  proceeded 
to  the  mournful  duty  which  demanded 
her  attention.  Touching  the  beloved 
features  in  succession,  she  called  upon 
her  witnesses  to  see  that  all  were 
safe  ami  sound,  and  a servant  who 
stood  by  noted  each  as  it  was  named, 
and  set  it  down  in  a pair  of  tablets. 
The  widow  then  exclaimed  to  her  wit- 
nesses, “Do  you  then,  as  you  are  good 
men  ami  true,  bear  testimony  to  all 
this with  which  foruiula  the  cere- 
mony ended.  She  then  sealed  the 
tablets,  and  turned  to  withdraw.  “ But, 
madam,”  interrupted  our  hero  in 
alarm,  “you  will  surely  bid  your  ser- 
vant jirovide  me  with  the  necessaries 
I require.”  “ And  what  may  you 
mean  by  necessaries,  pray  r'”  demanded 
she,  turning  sharply  upon  him.  “A 
good  sized  lamp,”  replied  the  Mile- 
sian, “ with  oil  enough  to  keep  burning 
till  daylight,  some  hot  water  too,  a few 
flagons  of  171110  and  a drinking-cup,  be- 
sides which  a plate  furnished  with  the 
relics  of  your  dinner  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable.” “ Simpleton  !”  responded 
the  fair  mourner,  “ do  you  dare  to  talk 
of  eating  and  drinking  in  this  mansion  of 
tears,  whence  not  awhitf  of  smoke  has 
escaped  for  the:  " many  days  : perhaps 
you  though:  you  came  here  to  feast 
and  make  merry,  but  you  will  find  only 
wailing  and  woe.  iSIyrrhine,”  added 
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she,  turning  to  an  attendant,  “ let  the 
young  man  have  a lamp  and  some  oil.” 
This  was  done,  and  she  left  the  apart- 
ment, the  door  being  bolted  upon  the 
watchman.  Left  alone  with  the  corpse, 
to  drive  away  sleep  our  young  friend 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  to  keep  up  his 
spirits  hummed  a ditty  or  two.  By 
degrees  the  light  gave  way  to  twilight, 
and  twilight  to  darkness,  and,  as  night 
grew  on,  the  greater  grew  his  fears  : at 
length  came  the  dead  of  night,  and  his 
terror  was  at  its  height,  when  on  a 
sudden  a weasel  crept  in,  and  ap- 
proaching, stood  staring  him  in  the 
face — so  tixedly,  indeed,  that  its  auda- 
city alarmed  him.  At  last,  gathering 
courage,  he  cried  out,  “ Away,  iilthy 
little  brute;  whatever  you  may  fancy, 
you  are  no  more  than  a mouse  so  go 
play  with  your  fellow-mice  : away  with 
you  at  once,  or  you’ll  have  something 
you  don’t  like.”  At  these  words,  the 
little  creature  turned  tail,  and  ran  out 
of  the  room ; and  on  the  instant  the 
watchman  fell  into  a deep  sleep — so 
death-like  that,  we  are  told,  as  he 
lay  by  the  corpse  not  even  the 
God  of  Delphi  could  say  which  was 
the  more  dead  of  the  two.  At  eock- 
(?row  he  woke,  and,  lumping  up  in 
the  greatest  terror,  ran  to  the  corpse, 
where  to  his  delight,  not  unmixed 
with  surprise,  he  found  all  the  lea- 
tures  safe  and  .>ound  as  he  left  them. 
Soon  after  the  fair  widow  came  with 
her  witnesses,  and  threw  herself  on  the 
dear  remains.  She  ombraeed  them 
with  ardour,  then  scrutini.sing  the  fea- 
tures, and  tinding  them  all  perfect, 
she  bade  her  steward  pay  our  hero  the 
sum  stipulated  on,  ,ind,  with  a smile 
of  approbation,  she  a<lded,  “ Young 
man,  you  have  laid  me,  I assure  you, 
under  the  deepest  obligation,  and  as 


[March, 

a reward  for  your  zeal  I enrol  you 
among  my  domestics.”  The  Milesian 
at  this  moment,  we  are  told,  was  venti- 
lating in  his  hand  the  gold  pieces  he  had 
just  received,  and  their  comfortable 
shine,  to  which  his  eyes  had  long  been 
strangers,  half  bewildered  his  senses. 
“ Madam,”  replied  he,  hastily,  “ I 
thankfully  accept  your  kind  offer,  and  as 
often  as  my  services  are  required  you 
may  freely  command  them.”  The  ill- 
omened  words  y were  scarce  out  of  his 
mouth  when  all  the  people  of  the  house 
fell  on  him  with  one  acconl,  pulled  his 
hair,  and  tore  his  clothes,  kicked  and 
slapped,  pinched  and  scratched,  mauled 
and  pummeled  him,  till,  wearied  with 
their  exertions,  they  made  a grand 
parting  effort  and  sent  him  llying  out 
of  doors.  Arrived  in  the  street,  he 
paused  awhile  to  take  breath  and  recal 
his  scattered  senses,  and,  remembering 
his  unwise  words,  felt  thankful  he  had 
come  off  no  worse.  While  these  me- 
ditations absorbed  him,  the  funeral 
procession  left  the  house,  and,  as  was 
the  custom  with  persons  of  considera- 
tion, it  wouml  its  solemn  way  across 
the  forum.  On  a sudden  an  old  man 
rushed  forward,  tearing  his  scanty 
white  locks,  and,  running  to  the  bier, 
grasped  it  with  both  hands  and  com- 
pelled the  hearers  to  halt ; then,  in  a 
voice  which  was  raised  to  its  utmost 
pitch,  though  broken  with  sobs,  he 
cried  out,  “ Help,  help,  worthy  citi- 
zens ; r call  on  you  by  the  duty  which 
you  owe  to  our  common  country,  give 
me  vengeance  for  my  poor  murdered 
nephew  upon  that  wicked  woman;  she 
it  was,  and  no  other,  who  took  him  off* 
by  poison,  thinking  to  come  in  for  his 
property,  and  take  her  ease  with  her 
gallant.” 

We  are  told,  and  the  statement  in- 


It  appears  it  was  a moot  point  amongst  writers  of  Natural  History  whether 
weasels  and  mice  were  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

t His  speech  was  ill-omened  in  this  respect,  that  it  pointed  to  the  possible  or  pro- 
bable death  of  some  future  husband  of  the  lady,  when  Telephron’s  services  might 
again  he  brought  into  play  to  watch  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  This  passage 
reminds  us  of  a blunder  attributed  to  one  of  those  celebrated  sisters — the  beautiful 
Miss  Gunnings.  On  being  presented  to  George  the  Second,  his  Majesty,  doubtless, 
not  unwilling  to  prolong  so  agreeable  an  interview,  inquired  of  the  young  lady  whether 
she  had  seen  all  the  sights  that  London  afforded,  and  whether  they  equalled  her  ex- 
pectatious  ? She  replied  she  had  seen  the  wax-work,  the  lions,  and  the  other  sights 
then  thought  worth  seeing,  “ but  still,*'  added  she,  “there  is  one  sight  I have  not  seen, 
and  which  I should  so  like  to  see."  “And  what  is  that,  pray  responded  the  good 
king."  “ A coronation,"  returned  the  young  lady,  “ and  I hope  to  see  one  before 
long.”  The  father  of  his  people  made  no  further  attempt  to  protract  the  conversa- 
tion, but  suffered  the  fair  blunderer  to  make  her  curtsey  and  withdraw. 
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dicates  that  Thessalian  morals  were  no 
better  than  their  manners,  that  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  charge  at  once 
gained  ic  credence  with  the  mob,  who, 
as  is  their  wont,  not  enduring  to  wait 
for  the  tardy  forms  of  justice,  called 
loudly  for  stones  and  firebrands,  and 
set  the  gamins  of  the  town  upon  the 
lady.  She  on  her  part  pumped  up  a 
few  tears,  and,  throwing  into  her  man- 
ner a decent  air  of  sanctity,  called  on 
all  the  deities  above  and  below  to  bear 
witness  that  she  abhorred  the  very 
thought  of  such  a crime.  “ I accept 
the  challenge,”  cried  the  old  man,  “ and 
refer  the  point  at  issue  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  gods.  I have  here  at  hand 
the  Egyptian  Zachlas,  a first-rate  ma- 
gician, who  has  bargained  with  me,  in 
consideration  of  a large  sum  of  money, 
to  call  back  for  a short  time  the  dead 
man’s  spirit  from  below.”  With  these 
words  he  led  forward  a young  man 
whose  linen  robe,  sandals  made  of 
woven  paim-ieaves,  and  closely  shaven 
head  indicated  a person  of  no  ordinary 
character  him  the  old  man  suppli- 
cated with  the  most  earnest  adjura- 
tions to  aid  him  in  his  pious  '{uest. 
The  great  man  for  a while  remained 
unmov  al,  but  at  length  sufi’ered  him- 
self to  be  entreated,  and  withuut  more 
delay  set  about  the  solemn  perform- 
ance : with  a herb  of  mystic  power  he 
thrice  touched  the  mouth,  and  thrice 
the  breast,  ot  the  corpse  ; then  turning 
towards  the  East,  he  stood  in  silent 
adoration  of  the  luminary,  which  was 
then  juet  seen  above  the  horizon.  The 
curiosity  of  the  bystanders  was  now 
excited  to  the  utmost,  and  uur  hero  in 
particular,  elbowing  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  jumped  up  on  a stone  that 
stood  right  at  the  bier’s  head,  and  thus 
commanded  a full  view  of  the  awful 
scene.  Scarce  had  tie  done  so,  when,  on 
a sudden,  the  dead  man’s  chest  began 
to  heave,  his  blood  gradually  resumed 
its  wontetl  circulation,  and,  raising  iiim- 
self  .slowly,  he  sat  upright  on  the  bier. 
The  return  to  this  harsh  world,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  pleased  him,  and  his 
querulous  tones  betrayed  the  depth  of 
his  annoyance.  “What  means  this?” 
cried  he  angrily  to  the  Egyptian,  “why 
is  it  that  after  drinking  of  Lethe’s 
waters,  and  when  just  on  the  point  of 
crossing  the  Stygian  stream,  I am  re- 
called to  the  duties  and  vexations  of 
life  ? Cease,  cease,  I implore  you,  from 


troubling,  and  leave  me  to  the  repose 
that  awaits  me.”  “ Not  so,”  replied 
the  wizard,  with  an  air  of  authority 
not  unmingled  with  displeasure,  “ you 
must  first  enlighten  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject  of  your  death.  Knowest 
thou  not,  foolish  man,  that  by  my 
spells  I can  summon  the  dread  Sisters, 
and  hand  over  those  wearied  limbs  to 
unutterable  torments.”  The  corpse 
groaned,  and,  thus  threatened,  made 
the  required  disclosure,  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  his  wife  to  make  way  for  her  lover. 
The  amiable  lady,  now  seeing  no  re- 
fuge but  in  impudence,  broke  out  into 
vituperation  of  her  lord,  and  a violent 
altercation  ensued  between  the  ill-as- 
sorted couple.  The  bystanders  were 
divided  in  opinion,  one  party  Insisting 
that  rhe  dead  man  should  be  restored 
to  the  tomb  and  his  wife  laid  by  his 
side,  while  others  did  not  shrink  from 
insinuating  that  the  corpse  had  been 
telling  lies.  This  reproach  set  the  dead 
man’s  back  up,  and,  groaning  again  yet 
more  deeply  than  before,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  multitude,  “ You  doubt 
my  information,  my  good  sirs,  but  I 
will  soon  show  you  that  I know  a thing 
or  two.  Observe  ! ” said  he,  pointing 
to  Teiephron,  “ that  clever  young  man 
perched  up  there  : well!  he  was  keep- 
ing watch  over  my  remains,  and  his 
vigilance  was  so  strict,  that  some 
accursed  old  hags  who  were  long- 
ing to  get  at  me  found  all  their  efforts 
bathed,  tbougli  they  took  every  kind  of 
■diape  : at  last,  however,  they  succeeded 
in  throwing  him  into  a sleep,  deep  as 
death,  and  then  called  me  by  my  name, 
intending  me  to  rise  and  go  forth  at 
ineir  summons.  Xow  it  happens  that 
his  name  is  the  same  as  mine,  Teie- 
phron ; so  hearing  it  called,  he  got  up 
in  his  sleep,  and,  though  all  the  doors 
were  closed,  slipped  out  by  some 
cranny,  and  so  got  tlie  mutilation  that 
by  right  should  have  been  mine.  They 
clipped  oil'  his  nose  and  ears,  and  to 
conceal  what  they  had  dune  took  im- 
j)ressions  of  them  in  wax,  which  they 
clapped  on  his  face.  And  now  look  at  him 
how  pleasantly  he  stands  there,  smirk- 
ing and  chuckling  over  his  precious 
gold  pieces,  which  he  looks  on  as  the 
reward  of  his  watchfulness,  but  which 
are  in  fact  the  price  of  his  lost  nose 
and  ears.”  At  these  horrid  words  our 
hero  in  alarm  put  his  hand  to  his  nose, 
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aud  at  the  touch  it  dropped  off : then 
laid  hold  of  his  ears,  and  the  same  -was 
the  result ; glancing  round  he  saw  the 
nods  and  winks  of  the  crowd,  and 
heard  their  rude  mocking  laugh,  and 
a cold  perspiration  bathed  his  totter- 
ing limbs.  Scarce  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  jumped  down  from  his  pe- 
destal, and,  making  a wild  rush,  effected 
his  escape.  But,  maimed  and  disfigured 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  meeting  the  eyes  of  his 
Ionian  fellow- citizens,  so  he  made  his 
way  to  Hypata,  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode.  A lasting  memento  of 


his  adventure  he  retained  in  his  mu- 
tilated face ; for  his  missing  ears, 
however,  he  tried  to  compensate  by 
bringing  forward  his  side-curls,  and 
for  his  nose  by  keeping  a napkin  close 
pressed  to  his  face.  Thus  ended  the 
sad  tale  of  Telephron,  and  the  reader, 
already  acquainted  with  the  refined 
breeding  of  the  good  folks  of  Hypata, 
will  learn  without  surprise  that  its 
termination  no  less  than  its  commence- 
ment was  greeted  with  a guffaw,  after 
which  the  narrator’s  health  was  drank 
by  general  acclamation. 


TRACES  OF  THE  STUARTS  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THE  following  notes  contain  a few 
historical  facts,  either  not  fully  related, 
or  omitted  altogether,  in  the  local  his- 
tories, relative  to  the  progresses  of 
Charles  1.  and  his  son  through  this 
county  during  the  civil  wans. 

The  unhappy  contest  between  King 
Charles  and  Ills  people  first  brought 
that  Sovereign  Into  Worcestershire  In 
the  year  1G44,  when  he  lied  from  Essex 
and  Waller  at  Oxford.  The  city  of 
Worcester  jiresented  his  iMajesty  with 
200^.  and  the  Prin(!es  Rupert  and 
Maurice  100/.  each,  the  purse  for  his 
iMajesty  costing  (as  veconled  in  the 
corporation  liooks),  aud  those  t()i’  the 
Ih'inces  4^/.  each.’^  His  Majesty  re- 
treating with  his  army  to  Bewdley,  two 
guides  for  the  royal  carriage  were 
engaged  at  a cost  of  i.s.  fii/.,  and  six 
axletrees  (articles  frequently  re([ulriiig 
renewal  In  those  days  ot  un-M‘Ad:im- 
ized  roads)  wert*  charged  4.v.  At 
Bewdley,  Charles  wrote  a letter  from 
Tickenhill  I’ahu^e  to  Prince  Rupert, 
urging  him  to  relieve  \ork.  riiis  led 
to  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  The 
letter  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
Guizot’s  History  of  the  English  Revo- 
liition.t  Waller  having  now  outflanked 
tlie  King,  his  Majesty  returned  sud- 


denly to  Worcester,  and  hastened 
througli  Evesham  to  join  the  remainder 
of  his  forces  at  Oxford.  At  Evesham 
he  took  the  mayor  aud  certain  aider- 
men  prls<mcrs  and  carried  them  to  Ox- 
ford ; but  the  Royalists  weie  closely 
pursued  by  the  forces  of  the  Parlia- 
ment under  Waller,  and  were  obliged 
to  break  down  the  bridges  behind 
them  to  make  good  their  retreat.  The 
Royalists  also  burned  down  many 
liouses  in  the  suburbs  of  Worcester, 
the  better  to  secure  the  city.  Between 
Evesham  and  Oxford  are  several  me- 
morials of  his  Majesty’s  misfortunes. 
In  a bed-room  at  the  White  Hart  inn, 
at  Moreton-in -tlie-Marsh,  appears  the 
following  : — 

Wlieii  tricmls  wi-ie  fCw,  and  d.iiiiieis  near, 
KiiiK  C'liurk's  I'oiind  rc'^t  and  «!afety  tiero. 

KIXO  CilAltLr.S  1. 

If-pt  at  Uiis  Inn  on  1ih  way  to  Evesham, 
Tiie^iuay,  .tnly  J,  1(144. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  May,  lfi4o, 
the  King  and  his  forces  were  at  Ink- 
berrow,  at  the  vicarage  of  which  place 
I liave  seen  an  old  book  of  maps,  said 
to  have  been  left  behind  him  by  the 
King  when  he  slept  there.  The  title- 
page  is  as  follows : 

The  KingJome  of  England  and  Princi- 


* An  order  had  been  issued  to  rai.se  1,000/.  (equal  to  15,000/.  of  the  present  time) 
in  less  than  two  days,  and  the  above  sums  were  probably  all  that  could  be  extracted 
out  of  the  lialf-rnined  inhabitants  at  that  time. 

t About  the  s.ame  time  a royal  mi.ssive  was  addressed  to  the  corporation  and  inha- 
bitants of  Droitwich,  thanking  them  for  the  assistance  they  had  bent  into  Worcester 
when  Waller  assaulted  it.  While  at  Bewdley  also  the  King  despatched  a party  of  horse 
to  relieve  Dudley  Castle,  which  was  then  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  but  they 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 
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pality  of  Wales,  exactly  described,  with 
every  sheere  and  the  small  townes  in  every 
one  of  them,  on  six  mappes,  portable  for 
every  man's  pocket ; useful  for  all  com- 
naanders  for  quarteringe  of  souldiers,  and 
all  sorts  of  persons  that  would  be  informed 
where  the  armies  be— -never  so  commodi- 
ously  drawne  before  this  1644.  Described 
by  one  that  trauailed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdome  for  its  purpose. 

Thorn  farm-house,  at  Inkberrow,  also 
claims  the  honour  of  having  sheltered 
the  royal  head ; and  there  is  a farm- 
house at  Cookhill,  in  the  same  parish,  in 
which  a portrait  of  the  King  remained 
hidden  behind  a sliding  panel  (pi’obably 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth), and  would  not  have  been  dis- 
covered to  the  present  time  but  for  the 
decay  of  a peg  on  which  it  was  hung, 
occasioning  it  to  fall  with  a great  noise 
in  the  night-time  some  years  ago.  So 
large  a number  of  old  houses  in  this 
county  are  said  to  have  been  tempo- 
rary resting  places  for  the  King  or  his 
fugitive  son  that  it  is  probable  one- 
half  of  these  traditions  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. The  King  marched  from  Ink- 
berrow to  Droitwich,  where  be  stayed 
from  Sunday  till  Wednesday,  and  then 
went  to  the  siege  of  Hawkesley  House, 
which  was  at  once  surrendered,  an<l 
set  on  fire.  That  night  the  King  lay 
at  Cofton  Hall,  near  Bromsgrove,  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Thomas  Joiliffe,  who 
was  faithful  to  his  Sovereign  to  the  last, 
and  attended  his  execution.  There  is 
a tradition  that  when  the  King  was  in 
prison  he  gave  a key  to  Mr.  Jollifie 
to  visit  him  when  he  pleased ; and  in 
Dr.  Kash’s  time  there  was  a picture  in 
the  house  representing  that  gentleman 
with  a key  in  his  hand,  his  pistols  and 
sword  hanging  on  a pillar  l3eforc  him. 
After  leaving  Cofton  Hall  the  King 
marched  to  Hiinlcy,  then  inhabited  by 
Lord  Ward. 

In  August,  1645,  the  King  came  with 
his  army  from  Shipston-oii- Stour  to 
Worcester,  where  they  reste<l  several 
days,  the  guards  lying  at  Claines.  The 
Worcester  corporation  accounts  of  this 
period  contain  various  items  of  expense 
incurred  Ijy  “ the  Scots  King,”  as  his 
Majesty  was  then  contemptuously 
termed;  and  the  chamberlains  also 
“ pray  to  be  allowed  for  butter-potts 
and  napkins,  bottles,  &c.  sent  to  the 
Denary  (bis  Majesty’s  quarters),  and 
there  lost.” 

Gent,  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


Charles  again  passed  through  Bewd- 
ley,  where  a skirmish  took  place  with 
his  pursuers,  and  sixty  Royalists  were 
taken  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  he 
slept  for  two  nights  at  the  Angel  inn 
in  that  town,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
granted  the  sum  of  half-a- crown  for 
his  entertainment;  but  there  is  pro- 
bably some  mistake,  either  in  the 
amount  or  in  the  alleged  object  to 
which  it  was  applied.  Tickenhill  Pa- 
lace was  so  much  damaged  during 
these  wars  that  it  was  taken  down 
soon  afterwards.  F rom  Bewdley  the 
King  went  to  Bromyard. 

The  unfortunate  upholder  of  Divine 
Right  in  Kings  passed  to  his  account 
in  January,  1649.  In  1651,  Charles  II. 
escaped  with  his  forces  out  of  Scotland, 
and,  marching  through  the  northern 
and  midland  counties,  entered  Wor- 
cester on  the  ^Srd  of  August.  Major- 
Generals  Lambert  and  Harrison  had 
despatched  some  forces  to  secure  the 
place,  lest  the  King  should  make  it  a 
quarter  or  garrison.  These  and  the 
country  levies  made  a brave  resist- 
ance, and  beat  back  the  Royalists 
several  times  ; but  the  townsmen 
having  laid  down  their  arms,  and  some 
of  them  shooting  at  the  Parliament 
soldiers  out  of  the  windows,  they  re- 
moved their  ammunition  while  a party 
of  only  thirty  men  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay.  They  then  retired  in  good  order 
upon  Gloucester,  the  King’s  troops 
being  too  much  fatigued  by  their  long 
marches  from  the  North  to  pursue 
them.  Charles  was  proclaimed  King 
in  this  city.  The  result  of  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Worcester  has  been 
already  described  by  various  histo- 
rians. William  Bagiiall,  then  living 
in  Sidbury,  being  one  of  the  “ cham- 
ber,” or  corporation,  turned  out  a 
horse,  ready  bridled  and  saddled,  for 
the  use  of  his  IMa  jesty,  when  the  latter 
was  so  near  being  captured.  IMr. 
Baguall  died  in  a year  afterwards, 
but  the  family  would  never  re- 
ceive any  consideration  for  the  horse 
or  saddle.  In  Chambers’s  “ Biogra- 
phical Illustrations,”  it  is  stated  that 
“ Sir  Charles  Wogan  is  said  to  have 
been  robbed  of  the  honour  of  saving 
King  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  as  he  stopped  those  who 
were  in  chase  of  his  Majesty  and 
Colonel  Carless.”  At  Wolverley,  in 
the  dell  upon  the  brink  of  which  Lea 
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Castle  stands,  is  still  shown  the  spot 
over  which  the  King  crossed  on  his 
way  to  Kinfare  and  Boscobel.  In 
Hartley  church  is  still,  we  believe,  an 
inscription  to  Lattice  Lane,  sister  to 
Mrs.  Jane  Lane,  who  rode  with 
Charles  II.  disguised  as  her  servant, 
on  his  retreat  to  the  south-west  coast. 
On  the  door  of  the  old  church  of 
Knightwick  (recently  closed)  was  also 
a plain  stone  to  Grace  Lane,  another 
of  the  same  family.  It  is  said  that  his 
Majesty  halted  at  Knightwick,  and 
was  glad  to  turn  shoeblack  at  the  Tal- 
bot inn  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  his 
pursuers.  Colonel  Lane,  of  Bentley, 
Staffordshire,  had  property  at  Knight- 
wick, and  the  young  lady,  with  her 
royal  master,  probably  rested  here  on 
that  account.  In  Colston’s  Life  and 
Times  is  the  following  interesting 
allusion  to  the  progress  of  the  royal 
fugitive. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  vessel  which 
conveyed  the  bodj'  of  the  Lord-Depvity 
Ireton,  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  at 
Limeidck,  came  into  King-road,  **  notice 
of  which  having  been  forwarded  to  the 
mayor  of  Bristol,  he  sent  a boat,  covered 
with  black,  in  which  the  corpse  was  brought 
to  the  city.  When  the  body  was  iandeil, 
a velvet  pall  was  placed  over  the  coffin, 
and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
conncil,  in  their  formalities,  and  the  go- 
vernors and  his  officers,  with  a muldtiide 
of  citizens,  atreuded  the  body.  On  this 
occasion  the  great  guns  were  fired  from 
the  castle  and  fort.”  Nearly  coincident 
with  the  above,  a horseman,  with  appa- 
rently his  mistress  seated  behind  him,  on 
a pillion,  entered  Bristol  at  Lawford’s- 
gate.  He  was  unknown,  annoticed  ; but 
between  him,  and  the  ashes  that  with 
gloomy  solemnity  were  paraded,  there  was 
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a connecting  link,  connecting  yet  repulsive. 
They  were  the  ashes  of  a fallen  foe,  the 
mortal  remains  of  an  enemy,  of  one  who 
had  sentenced  to  a traitor’s  doom  the 
august  sire  of  the  menial  who  now  jour- 
neyed through  a city,  whose  allegiance  to 
him  and  his  cause  had  been  severed, 
where  there  awaited  a thousand  arms  to 
deliver  him  to  captivity,  perhaps  to  death. 
The  place  is  evidently  familiar  to  the 
rider.  He  made  no  inquiries,  but  con- 
ducted his  horse  unheeded  through  the 
streets.  He  arrives  in  view  of  the  lofty 
bulwarks  of  the  castle,  its  towers,  and 
gigantic  keep.  Their  sight  may  have  called 
forth  latent  memories,  for  here  the  horse 
was  stayed,  turned  aside,  as  though  the 
travellers  would  take  a passing  survey  of 
the  .'ifately  pile ; but  this  was  all,  they 
halted  not  to  rest  at  inn  or  hostelry — nor 
dismounted  to  refresh  the  steed,  but 
quietly  and  leisurely  continued  their  course, 
through  a narrow  gloomy  street,  over  the 
bridge,  and  thus  in  safety  passed  from  out 
the  ancient  town,  unsuspected,  unchal- 
lenged, and  unknown.  How  strange  are 
life's  vicissitudes,  its  contrasts  1 A King, 
disguised — passing  obscurely  through  a 
half-hostile  city.  The  mortal  remains  of 
the  son-in  law  of  the  usurper  of  his  king- 
dom received  with  military  honours  and 
royal  etiquette.  In  one  quarter,  pomp  and 
state  following  the  ashes,  as  would  befit  a 
monarch’s  obsequies  ; in  another,  a de- 
serted crownless  -overeigu,  in  lowly  garb, 
eludes  the  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  and 
passes  in  safety  lo  a less  doubtful  shelter 
from  the  ci-^y  of  which  he  was  the  lawful 
lord.  In  after-years,  all  this  quaint  .and 
gorgeous  pomp  will  be  displayed  lo  wel- 
come this  fugitive,  and  he  will  be  escorted 
triumphantly  tii rough  its  lately  hostile 
bosom. 

J.  Noake. 

WurcesteVy  Feb.  1856. 
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Travels  in  Albania  and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  1809  and  1810,  By  the  Right 


Hoq.  Lord  Broughton,  G.C.B.  A new 
La  Grece  Contemporaine.  P.ar  M.  Edmc 
Greece  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Present  Day 
cellany  of  Foreign  Literature.' 

THE  study  of  tuodern  Greek  cha- 
racter would  have  small  interest  iu 
our  day  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
past  : our  feeling  of  its  want  of  power 
to  enkindle  our  sympathies  makes  us 
rather  too  apt  to  turn  away  from  books 
which  treat  of  that  tiobie  land,  with  a 


htion.  2 vols.  Murray. 

About ; 

By  Edmond  About.  (Constable’s  Mis- 

sickening  and  disheartened  feeling:  and 
yet  we  cannot  resist.  There  is  a spell 
in  the  word  Athens— a look  of  home, 
as  we  glance  at  the  map  of  the  wind- 
ing, deeply-indented  coast ; and,  come 
what  may,  we  gaze  and  gaze  again, 
with  a consciousne-s-s  that  all  the  mean- 
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nesses  and  weaknesses  of  ages  cannot 
vulgarise  such  scenes ; and  it  is  still  as 
true  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of 
Byron  enthusiasm,  that  the  very  help- 
lessness and  want  of  power  of  a fine 
people  to  make  any  sensible  use  of 
their  glorious  transmitted  gifts,  is 
among  the  saddest  of  human  contem- 
plations. 

Just  at  this  time  a voice  from  former 
years  is  speaking  to  us  through  the 
new  edition  of  a book  familiar  for- 
merly as  “ Hobhoiise’s  Travels  in  Al- 
bania,” &c.  in  1809 — 10.  The  author, 
now  Lord  Broughton,  has  not  ceased 
to  feel  the  interest  of  his  subjects ; 
and  in  much  careful  revision,  many 
notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  considera- 
ble length,  has  testified  his  readiness  to 
avail  himself  of  what  more  recent  tra- 
vellers have  related.  These  new  par- 
ticulars however  are  chiefly  such  as 
bear  on  antiquities  and  literature,  and 
have  little  to  do  with  questions  affect- 
ing the  social  state  of  the  Greeks, 
their  government,  &c.  For  informa- 
tion on  such  points  we  must  seek  else- 
where ; and  in  taking  up  the  recently 
published  work  of  a lively  French- 
man, translated,  with  the  addition  of  a 
tew  useful  notes,  by  an  Englishman,  we 
find  a number  of  facts  and  statistical 
details,  which,  although  often  given  in 
a flippant  .style,  are,  we  hare  no  doubt, 
in  the  main  deserving  of  reliance. 
Those  who  are  endowed  with  a little 
of  that  kind  of  patience  which  permits 
its  possessor  to  .separate  the  informa- 
tion from  the  comment,  will  net  lay 
<lown  this  entertaining  volume  with- 
out satistaction  in  having  read  it.  Both 
caution  and  patience  we  think  it  does 
require. 

Af.  Edmond  About,  the  author  of 
“La  Grece  Contemporaiue,"  or  was 
a pupil  of  the  French  .school  e.sfablished 
at  Athen.s  in  the  year  lS4ij,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Salv.andy,  then  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  .school  was 
an  extension  of  that  idea  which  had 
led  to  the  opening  of  the  French  school 
at  Rome.  It  aimed  at  Grcililiiting  the 
study  of  the  Fine  Arts,  A certain 
number  of  intelligent  and  promising 
pupils  were  to  be  selected  by  the 
Minister,  ami  provided  at  the  public 
(Expense  with  the  means  of  pur.suing 
their  studies  for  two  or  for  three  yeai’s. 
They  were  to  be  already  in  possession 
of  good  academical  testimonials ; were 


to  have  gained  fellowships  in  France  ; 
and  be  competent  to  pass  a good  exa- 
mination in  ancient  and  modern  Greek, 
&c.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
plan  did  not  work  well.  Probably  the 
noisy  and  disturbed  years  of  1848  and 
1849  rendered  the  French  people  care- 
less as  to  the  object,  and  unwilling  to 
expend  44,000  francs  yearly  on  any- 
thing not  of  immediate  benefit.  The 
school  ileclined — -consisted  at  last  but 
of  two  pupils — when,  in  1850,  it  was 
remodelled,  and  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres.  The  ori- 
ginal conditions  remained,  but  the  work 
was  better  defined,  and  each  pupil  was 
required  to  send  a yearly  contribution 
to  the  academy  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  Greek  art,  history,  geo- 
graphy, or  antiquities. 

We  cannot  see  anything  unreason- 
able in  any  of  the  conditions  proposed, 
and  can  hardly  understand  the  sneer- 
ing tone  in  which  M.  About  speaks  of 
them.  If  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  have  “ no  taste  for  wan- 
dering,” we  yet  think  the  programme 
was  tempting.  Nevertheless  after  a 
very  short  trial  concessions  were  made. 
Tlie  standard  of  proficiency  was  made 
lower  ; the  possession  of  fellowships 
by  candidates  was  no  longer  required  ; 
and  in  185-2  M.  About  became  a pupil. 
He  tells  us  with  great  nonchalance  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  modern  Greek,  and 
that  what  he  acquired  in  Greece  was 
gained  from  his  servant  In  about  two 
months.  Whar  might  be  the  amount 
of  hi.s  .ichiflar.ship  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, but  it  was  probably  quite  sufficient 
to  qualify  him  for  writing  “ La  Grece 
Cnntemporaine and  if  all  the  objects 
of  the  Academy  were  not  attained, 
some  good  has  been  done.  The  school 
consisted  ill  M.  Abuut’.s  time  of  five 
pupils,  and  these  seem  to  have  had  on 
the  whole  an  easy  and  pleasant  life 
of  it.  They  contributed  their  essays 
to  the  Aca,deiny,  they  travelled,  they 
went  to  the  Court  balls.  Perhaps  some 
amuug  them,  beside.s  M.  About,  may 
have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  “ our 
own  correspondent”  in  the  Times- — 
though  this  must  of  course  have  had  a 
tendency  to  turn  the  eyes  of  King 
Otho  rather  untavourably  towards  the 
French  school.  One  result  of  a resi- 
dence of  three  years  in  Greece  has  been 
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the  publication  of  this  work : and  M. 
Edn’.ond  About,  abused  as  he  may  be 
by  the  Greek  reviewers,  makes  good 
too  many  of  his  assertions,  and  contri- 
butes too  large  a store  of  facts  relating 
to  the  government,  administration,  and 
people  of  Greece,  to  be  despised,  or.  In 
the  main,  distrusted.  His  financial  tables 
and  his  articles  of  Information  respect- 
ing commerce,  population,  education, 
See.,  could  not  have  been  collected 
without  considerable  pains-taking.  For 
all  this  useful  material  thanks  are  due, 
and,  notvdithstanding  the  general  levity 
of  his  tone,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  he  is  anxious  not  only  to 
tell  the  truth,  but  to  get  at  as  many 
useful  truths  as  he  can. 

These,  of  course,  are  of  various  de- 
grees of  interest.  First,  in  our  esti- 
mation. are  those  relating  to  the  desire 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  youths 
of  Greece.  The  fact  itself  has  long 
been  remarked.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  perhaps  is  there  so  much  anxiety 
about  information  of  all  kinds  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  young  people  of  Greek 
schools.’^ 

I have  seen  (M.  About  says;,  in  a little 
village,  fifteen  cliildren  squatting  in  the 
sun,  book  in  hand,  before  the  door  of  a 
school.  In  France  it  would  be  impassible 
to  hold  a class  in  the  oi»en  air ; the  atten- 
tion  of  the  scholars  would  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  people  who  pass  and 
the  swallows  dying  by  ; the  schoolmaster 
would  get  the  remainder.  These  studious 
urchins  saw  us  go  by  with  our  baggage, 
and  an  event  so  rare  iii  an  out-cf-t!ie-way 
part  of  the  country  iiardly  made  them 
raise  their  heads.  At  Atheirs  every  sort 
of  student  is  to  lie  found,  except  the 
student  who  never  studies.  — P.  17d. 

But— and  this  is  cur  second  and  less 
agreeable  fact — this  aptitude  for  study 
exists  without  a corresponding  power 
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of  applying  the  knowledge  gained  to 
the  most  obvious  purposes.  An  agri- 
cultural school  was  founded  at  Tiryns 
by  Capo  dTstria;  the  terms  were  low; 
the  buildings  large  and  convenient : 
Capo  dTstria  allowed  ample  area  of 
land  for  a farm.  France  sent  out  the 
finest  models  of  .agricultural  imple- 
ments. Yet  though  this  was  the  only 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  Greece, 
and  the  sub-director  was,  when  M. 
About  visited  it,  .a  very  superior  young 
Italian  emigrant,  a man  of  good  fa- 
mily, devoted  to  agriculture,  and  ear- 
nest for  the  good  of  Greece,  there 
were  only  seven  students ! The  young 
director  spoke,  as  others  speak,  of  the 
.aptitude  of  the  pupils;  "but  how,” 
said  he,  “ will  their  knowledge  end  ? 
They  will  go  and  explain  to  others 
what  they  have  learned ; it  never 
comes  into  their  head  to  apply  it.” 
And  then  the  poor  professor  related 
their  eagerness  to  ex.amine  the  pro- 
perties; of  a few  plants  of  llax  which 
they  were  looking  at  for  the  first  time. 
When  its  peculi.aritles  had  been  fully 
explained  to  them:  “Ah I really,"  one 
said,  that  is  curious ! there  is  some- 
thing new  to  be  learnt  every  day.  I 
will  tell  that  to  my  grandfather ; he 
will  be  mucli  a.'tonIshed  I " but  not 
one  ever  thougltt  of  asking  for  some 
seed.  Yet  agriculture  has  been  re- 
presenteil  as  the  pursuit  most  conge- 
nial to  the  natives  of  modern  Greece. 

A Iargi*r  exp'-riment  has  been  tried. 
An  agricultural  colony  wa.s  founded  by 
M.  de  Kou  jonx,  consui  in  the  Cyclades, 
at  a spot  between  Ilymettus  and  Pen- 
tellcn.-’.  three  leagues  from  Athens,  It 
was  a well-built,  well-provided  village, 
calculated  for  200  inhabitants,  and  the 
proprietor  was  ricli,  generous,  and  ta- 
lented. All  parties  thought  it  must 
prosper.  Yet  IT.  de  Roujoux  died  in- 


* Lord  Broughton  quotes  the  “Lowell  Lectures"  of  Professor  Felton  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  in  proof  of  (what  no  one  has  disputed)  the  inextinguishable  zeaF 
for  education  among  *’he  Greeks.  See  Appendix,  480,  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Felton  tells  us  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  vi.'^iting  the  schools.  He  had  heard  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown,  explained  to  eager  classes  of  coarsely-dressed  but  bright-eyed  youths, 
within  a stone's  throw  of  the  spot  where,  twenty-two  centuries  tefore,  that  raavvellous 
oration  was  delivered  : and  not  only  this,  but  the  aisles  were  crowded  with  young  men, 
and  sometimes  with  old  men,  who,  havdag  au  hour  to  spare  from  their  daily  labours, 
would  come  in  to  pick  up  a few  crumbs  of  instruction  that  were  falling  from  the 
tables  of  their  more  favoured  juniors.  This  in  no  way  falsifies,  but  rather  corres- 
ponds, with  M.  About’s  statement.  The  disappointing  part  is  in  the  application  of 
their  knowledge.  Tuis  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  a sensible  man,  “ When  a person 
tells  me  he  he  has  found  a truth,  the  next  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  to  ask  him  what 
he  means  to  do  with  it." 
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solvent — ruined,  it  was  said,  by  the 
attempt. 

Of  these  experiments  surely  it  may 
be  said  that  they  were  promising  ones ; 
yet  whether  It  be  from  a want  of  power 
to  apply,  or,  as  M.  x\boiit  seems  to 
think  Is  often  very  conspicuously  the 
case,  from  an  extreme  jealousy  in  the 
Greeks  about  their  own  individualism, 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  unite  a body 
of  these  men  in  any  plan  for  public 
good.  Every  man  is  for  himself.  It 
thus  becomes  hopeless  to  look  for  im- 
provement in  manufactures.  A man 
of  some  mark  at  Athens  expressed  to 
our  author  his  wish  to  revisit  Paris, 
having  been  there  many  years  ago. 
INI.  About  sen.sibly  advised  him  to  wait 
for  the  Exposition,  and  endeavour  to 
get  his  expenses  paid  as  a government 
commissioner.  The  gr.andee  was  de- 
lighted at  the  proposition ; but  when 
questioned  as  to  w'hat  Greece  would 
contribute  to  the  show,  could  get  no 
further  than  “currants,  honey,  olive 
oil,  cotton,  madder,  dried  tigs,”  and  a 
few  other  articles. 

“ But  your  nianv/uclured  industry  ! ’ 
rejoioed  his  friend  ; what  will  you  ex- 
hibit Well,  a pretty  Greek  cos- 

tume.” “ What  else?  ”■ — ‘‘A  fe/,  an  em- 
broidered vest,  a pretty  sash.”  “ What 
else  ? “ We  will  send  a (Jreek  cos- 

tume. I defy  all  the  nations  of  Kurope 
to  send  a single  Greek  costume  1 ” And 
this  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  his 
idea  of  manufactured  produce  !” 

The  Greek  Government,  however, 
is  a vigilant  guardian  of  what  remains 
of  antiquity  are  left  on  Grecian  soil. 
Yes;  it  preserves  them  from  leaving 
the  country ; w’hat  else  it  «loes  for 
them  it  would  be  dithcnlt  to  say. 

The  statues  or  fragments  which  are  dis- 
covered are  heaped  up,  either  at  the  Pro- 
pylea,  under  the  covering  of  the  sky,  or  at 


the  Temple  of  Theseus,  under  a bad  roof* 
The  town  has  no  museum  ! The  cast  of 
all  the  Elgin  marbles  are  preserved  in  a 
little  mosque.  It  was  England  that  sent 
them.  Last  year  she  offered  to  give  to 
Greece  casts  of  all  the  statues  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  on  condition  that  a museum 
should  be  built.  The  government  recol- 
lected that  a subscription  had  been  opened 
with  that  object,  and  that  .30,000  drachms, 
or  thereabouts,  hail  been  collected.  The 
collectors  were  inquired  for,  some  were 
found  ; even  some  money  was  discovered, 
but  the  interest  of  the  sum  had  disap- 
peared, carrying  away  in  its  flight  a good 
half  of  the  capital. — Pp.  1T7-8. 

Yet  there  are  most  zealous  native 
antiquaries.  One  especially  mentioned 
by  M.  About  appears  to  be  a very 
prototype  of  “ Old  Mortality.”  This 
worthy  old  Greek  Is  a correspondent 
of  the  French  Institute.  M.  Pittakys 
has  a charge  from  government  to  watch 
over  the  antiquities  of  Athens. 

He  was  born  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro- 
polis : from  his  !)irth  he  instinctively  loved 
the  iViOnumerits  of  his  country  ; when  a 
child  lie  Used  to  step  into  the  Acropolis 
and  decypher  inscriptions,  regardless  of 
the  Turkish  sentinels  and  the  blows  they 
might  give  him.  When  a young  man  he 
was  at  all  the  fights  and  assaults:  the  first 
under  fire,  tiic  first  on  the  breach,  the  first 
in  the  Acropolis,  to  see  if  some  column 
had  not  been  broken,  or  some  cornice 
chipped.  (71d,  he  rests  himself,  going 
from  one  temple  to  another,  and  protect- 
ing, like  a jealous  lo\er,  the  Acropolis  he 
loves  ! * A guard  of  [lensioners,  an  an- 
tique and  solemn  garrison,  defends  the 
Acropolis  against  the  devouring  bands  of 
those  collecting  tourists  who  travel  with  a 
hammer  in  their  pockets,  and  who  would 
lament  the  money  they  had  spent  if  they 
did  not  bring  home  the  nose  of  a statue  to 
ornament  their  country  houses.— P.  177. 

Yet  if  the  question  is  asked,  whether 
the  king  and  queen  h.ave  any  particular 


* M.  About  does  not  tell  us  that  M.  Cyriacus  Pittakys  has  been  die  discoverer  of 
many  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  In  1823  he  discovered  the  ! jctain  anciently 
called  Clepsydra.  In  a note  of  some  length  appended  to  Lord  Lroughton’s  work 
(vol.  ii.  p.  -148-9),  we  have  a few  particulars  communicated  by  M.  Pittakys  himself 
respecting  the  sums  expended  by  the  Government  of  Athens,  which  in  some  measure, 
though  to  but  small  extent,  we  fear,  may  qualify  the  wholly  disparaging  remarks  of 
the  Frenchman.  The  reconstruction  of  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory,  cost  the  state 
9000  drachmas  (the  drachma  worth  and  M.  Pittakys  reckons  about  90,000 

drachmas  to  have  been  expended  for  archaeological  purp'oses,  between  the  years  1833 
and  1854.  As,  however,  he  does  not  say  tliat  this  cost  (in  itself  very  moderate,  and 
not  much  more  than  the  French  have  expended  in  two  years  on  their  school)  is  a 
governmental  one,  and  us  the  probability  is  that  it  is  at  least  divided  with  foreign 
societies,  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  materially  diminished  om  faith  in  M.  About’s 
statements. 
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interest  in  Athens  and  its  unique  beau- 
ties, M.  About  will  pronounce  in  the 
negative.  The  king,  he  believes,  likes 
his  kingly  crown : the  queen  her  pa- 
lace, her  gardens,  horses,  and  farm  ; 
but  what,  during  Its  twenty-two  years 
of  existence,  has  the  government  done 
as  proof  of  love  for  Greece  ? All  the 
greatest  works  of  the  country  have 
been  but  the  permitted  labours  of  indi- 
viduals. The  university  of  Otho  was 
built  by  subscription.  The  king  com- 
pliments it  with  his  name.  The  great 
school  for  girls,  nominally  under  the 
queen’s  protection,  was  founded  by  a 
Greek,  .M.  Arsakis.  The  observatory, 
the  seminary,  the  school  of  arts  and 
industry,  the  hospital  for  the  blind, 
are  all  the  effects  of  native  or  foreign 
generosity,  while  the  works  at  the 
Acropolis  are  carried  on,  chiefly,  by  the 
Archasological  Society. 

M.  About  is  not  a little  bitter  and 
boastful  when  enumerating  the  -jpecial 
obligations  of  Otho  to  France. 

France  sent  to  the  Morea  tlie  expedi- 
tion of  General  Maison,  which  we  kept  up 
at  our  cost : so  much  so,  that,  ail  accounts 
made  up,  the  independence  of  the  Greeks 
cost  us  a hundred  millions.  In  ISd'?,  we 
guaranteed  a third  of  a loan  of  si.xty  mil- 
lions, which  the  (ireek  Go%^ernment  has 
wasted  without  advantage  to  the  nation, 
and  the  interest  of  which  latter  has  been 
paid  by  ourselves,  \Ve  organized  the 
Greek  national  bank  ; we  took  two  mil- 
lion shares  in  it,  which  we  have  literally 
given  to  the  Government  ; we  spend  an- 
nually forty  or  tiity  thousand  francs  in 
Greece  for  the  maintenance  of  the  French 
school ; we  make  it  a duty  to  enrich  the 
library  of  Athens  with  all  tlie  works  pub- 
lished by  our  Government ; we  have  made 
the  map  of  Greece,  which  is  a master-piece 
of  topography- — this  work  eijst  the  lives  of 
three  of  our  otflcers,  iic.  The  king  has 
rewarded  us  for  all  t^his.  by  organizing 
brigandage  against  our  allies,  nul  piracy 
against  our  fleet'.  Hi.'  steamer,  the  Otho, 
was  repaired  at  our  exiHUise  at  'foulon, 
in  18.^2,  and,  in  18.04,  tlie  Otho,  if  it  had 
dared,  would  have  made  use  of  its  guns 
against  us.  — P.  J4.0. 

'I’hey  who  have  lately  bm-n 
ing  the  pages  of  Mr.  Macnul.ay:  they 
who  have  before  them  hi.s  almost 
attractive  picture  of  the  man  after  his 
own  heart — the  wise,  profound,  calcu- 
lating, tolerant  William  of  Orange — 
have  been  made  to  feel  the  ditbculties 
of  a foreigner’s  reign,  even  when  tlicre 
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13  sympathy  iu  religion,  a strong  anti- 
pathy to  a discarded  soverign,  and 
great  respect  for  the  character  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  besides  affection  for 
a queen  of  native  birth.  How  multi- 
plied then  must  be  the  perplexities  of 
a king  and  queen  who  have  hardly  a 
single  idea  in  common  with  the  people 
they  rule ! 

“ If  Otho,”  we  are  told,  “ were  the 
best  and  most  Intelligent  of  kings,  his 
people  would  never  forgive  him  his 
religion  or  his  origin.  Bavarian  and 
Catholic — (Roman),  to  the  orthodox 
Greeks  he  will  always  be  an  ill-bap- 
tised foreigner.”  He  has  no  heir-pre- 
sumptive, and  the  Greeks  have  in 
general  the  profoundest  contempt  for 
unfruitful  marriages.  With  regard  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  Court,  no 
one  has  ever  accused  it  of  the  smallest 
indecorum.  The  feebleness  and  inde- 
cision of  the  king  is  mainly  the  source 
of  his  bad  government,  and  the  prompti- 
tude of  the  c|ueen  is  not  kindly.  It  is 
said  that  he  hesitates,  weighs  every 
syllable  of  a .state  paper,  and  ends  by 
delay  ; that,  on  the  contrary,  she  in 
her  three  months’  regency  signs  with- 
out examination  ; probably  both  re- 
ports are  to  be  received  with  consider- 
able deduction. 

A few  words  In  conclusion  on  the 
translation  ot‘  this  work,  We  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it 
with  the  original,  and  can  only  in 
general  say  that  it  I.-,  w«*  have  noiloubt, 
literal  ; but  too  much  so  to  be  agree- 
able, or  indeed  always  to  express  the 
e.K.act  thought  of  the  writer.  There  are 
al'o  strange  Inadvertencies.  We  are 
told  of  a M.  Kuilhardt  (p.  .•>!)  that  he 
" di'Contente<l  (he  Greeks,”  and  in  the 
next  sentence  th.at  “the  army  begun  to 
till  up  with  Greek.',”  Instead  of  “ to  be 
fllled  up.”  Again,  we  have  I'epeatedly 
aw.kward  ( i\inslatlun.s  ; such  as  this,— 

" Tlie  Knglish  ilo  little  to  come  near 
the  Greek.s;”  and  again,  “when  the 
whole  of  I^rance  iinpcisvaned  hei'tielfm 
behalf  of  the  Greeks.” — Pp.  57,  58. 

In  iuuie  point.5  the  translator  is 
better  .authority,  however,  than  M, 
About.  Thus  the  latter  says  “ accord- 
ing to  a certain  school  . . .all  the 

population  is  Albanian,  that  is  to  say-, 
Slav."  On  which  the  translator  quietly 
observes,  “ The  Albanians  are  no  way 
related  to  the  Slavs.  Their  language 
is  a separate  one  ; distinct  on  the  one 
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side  from  the  Slav,  on  the  other  from 
the  Greek”  (p.  27).  Again,  after 
translating  some  of  M.  About’s  scan- 
dalous Greek  gossip,  his  translator 
avows  his  disbelief  in  it  (p.  141),  while 
he  excuses  its  reception  by  a foreigner. 
He  also  adds  many  small  supplemen- 
tary pieces  of  information  in  the  shape 
of  toot-notes. 

Of  poetry,  we  mean  of  the  poetical 
spirit,  there  is  no  indication  in  this 
volume ; but,  on  the  contrary,  a ten- 
dency to  show  the  writer’s  superiority 
to  its  manifestations.  Byron’s  excla- 
mation to  Moore,  “ Don'/,  be  poetical, 
Tom,”  has  unavoidably  occurred  to  us. 
Yet  who  was  ever  more  deeply  imbued 
with  the  true  love  and  worship  of  de- 
parted genius,  while  he  scorned  its 
affectations,  than  Byron?”  "We  meet 
him  on  that  time-worn  ('oast.  always  a 


better  man  than  elsewhere.  Tender- 
ness of  heart,  aspiration  after  a higher 
mind,  doubts  that  led  to  hopes,  hopes 
that  approached  to  belief,*  love  that 
led  on  to  love’s  eternal  manifestations, 
am  fostered  there,  as  nowhere  else. 
Airs  from  the  shores  of  Greece  might 
soon  share  the  tate  of  other  breezes, 
and  die  away  from  the  wanderer’s 
course  ; but  always  the  association  was 
strong — always,  we  are  sure,  bene- 
ticial.  Too  few,  alas  ! were  the  salu- 
tary impressions  received  by  that  dis- 
tinguished mind  and  heart.  Those  that 
(jamc  from  Greece,  then,  were  all  the 
more  precious;  and  (>reece  itself  be- 
comes emleared  to  us  as  the  inspirer 
of  that  which  chiedy  enkindles  our 
hope  and  sympathy  with  one  whose 
genius  has  left  so  many  painful  traces. 


WILL  OF  HARRY  VAxNE  OF  RABV,  ESQUIRE. 


I 

IN  the  Illustrated  Loudon  News 
was  recently  published  a Will,  purport- 
ing to  be  that  of  the  celebrated  “ Sir 
Harry  Vane  the  Younger.”  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  James  Raine, 
junior,  in  the  Registry  at  Durham ; 
but  it  appears  that  it  was  also  proved 
in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury. It  is  not,  however,  the  Will  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1662  ; but  of  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Vane,  esquire,  who  died  two  years  be- 
fore ; and  it  was  made  at  Copenhagen 
on  the  2d  June,  1660.  The  probate, 
it  appears,  was  not  granted  until  after 
his  father’s  death  in  1662.  The  youth 
is  barely  mentioned  in  the  peerages  as 
having  “ died  without  issue.”  We  are 
informed  by  a present  member  of  the 
family  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  : and  if 
so,  it  is  unusual  for  the  fact  of  hi>  mi- 
nority not  to  be  formally  stated  in  such 
a document.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  made  in  a foreign  country,  away 
from  legal  advice,  may  account  for  thio 
peculiarity. 

Having  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Raine 
with  a complete  copy  of  the  Will,  we 


think  it  well  to  print  it,  both  to  correct 
the  error  committed  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  and  also  on  account  of 
its  somewhat  remarkable  contents.  Of 
the  particulars  of  Mr.  Vane’s  inter- 
course with  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  we  arc  unacquainted.  His 
grandfather  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  elder 
had  been  ambassador  to  both  those 
countries  in  the  year  16.31,  and  it 
was  during  his  mission  that  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  slain  at  Lutzen. 
Whether  it  was  a picture  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  or  of  the  reigning  King  of 
Sweden  which  iMr.  Vane  left  to  his 
mother,  and  which  was  to  give  way 
from  its  setting  to  a picture  of  his 
father,  the  Will  alone  does  not  enable 
us  to  decide  ; but  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  youth  had  received  an  embroidered 
saddle  from  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
that  country,  and  also  a ring  from  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Altogether,  his 
property  was  of  small  amount ; and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  his  trinkets 
in  order  to  leave  a token  of  remem- 
brance to  each  of  his  sisters. 

In  the  name  of  God,  amen,  I,  Henry 
Vane  of  Raby  Castie,  in  the  county  of 


* '^Ve  particularly  have  in  view  those  exquiaite  lines  in  the  second  canto  of  Childe 
Harold, — 

And  if,  as  sa^es  oft  have  taught,  there  be 
world  of  souls  beyond  the  sable  shore,  &o. 
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Durham,  esq’^* * * §  being  att  present  in  perfect 
health  and  memory  (blessed  bee  God),  doe 
make  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  1, 
I bequeath  to  my  most  deare  mother,  the 
Lady  Vane,*  the  case  of  diamonds  which 
incloseth  the  King  of  Swedes  picture,  de- 
siring, if  shee  please,  to  putt  therein  my 
fathers  picture,  and  soe  to  weare  it  in  re- 
membrance of  me.  2.  I bequeath  to  my 
sister  Frances  Vane, f the  two  lesser  stones 
of  the  King  of  Denmarkes  ring,  hee 
gave  me,  desiring  shee  will  pardon  the  lit- 
tlenesse  of  the  guift:  I give  her  alsoe  a 
bond  w'=‘‘  I have  of  hers  to  me  among  my 
papers  for  about  twelve  pounds  sterlinge. 
3.  I give  unto  my  second  sister  xVlbinia 
Vane,"!:  the  middle  great  stone  of  the 
aforesaid  ring,  as  alsoe  the  King  of  Swe- 
dens  picture  is  in  the  case  aforesaid, 
both  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William 
Stanley.  I desire  alsoe  that  my  red  truncke 
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may  bee  given  into  her  hands  wherein  are 
all  my  papers.  4.  I bequeath  unto  my 
sisters  Dorothy  Vane,§  Anna  Vane,ll  and 
Margaret  Vane,^  my  little  black  cabinett, 
to  divide  the  things  amongst  them.  5.  I 
bequeath  unto  my  brother  Thomas  Vane,** 
the  embroyderd  orange  velvett  saddle  and 
holsters  w'**  the  King  of  Sweden  gave  me. 
6.  As  for  my  man  Owen,  I desire  that  as 
hee  hath  served  me  very  diligently  and 
well  hee  may  bee  rewarded  out  of  my 
cloathes.  x\nd  in  witnesse  that  this  is  my 
true  will  and  testament,  I hereto  sett  my 
hand  and  scale  this  second  June,  att  Co- 
penhagen, in  the  yeare  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty.  H.  Vane. 

[Adm.  granted  at  Canterbury  11  Sep. 
1662,  to  Dame  Frances  Vane,  widow,  his 
mother.]  The  will  was  also  proved  at 
Durham,  from  which  court  this  copy  is 
taken. 


PEERAGES  FOR  LIFE. 


IT  is  now  some  six  and  twenty  years 
since  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  ad- 
dressed a pamphlet  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  at  that  time  prime  mi- 
nister, suggesting  “ the  propriety,  and 
legality,  of  creating  Peers  for  Life.” 
There  was  much  reason  in  the  argu- 
ments he  advanced  for  such  a measure, 
though  he  would  have  carried  it  out, 
as  we  think,  to  too  great  an  extent. 

lie  showed.  In  the  first  place,  that 
the  creation  of  hereditary  Peers  with- 
out a sufficient  estate  being  annexed 
to  the  title  to  support  the  dignity,  is 
attended  with  positive  inconvenience 
to  the  Government,  j)robabIe  danger 
to  the  Constitution,  and  almost  certain 
degradation  to  the  Peerage.  lie  next 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  House 
of  Lords  requires  a variety  of  judicial 
talent,  in  order  to  a due  administra- 
tion of  justice  In  the  various  cases  that 
are  brought  to  its  tribunal : the  Scotch 
Appeals  being  often  argued  before 
peers,  whose  sole  experience  has  been 
in  English  law  ; the  claims  to  Peerages 


requiring  legal  acquirements  of  a pe- 
culiar kind ; and  cases  of  divorce  de- 
manding the  assistance  of  Civilians. 
These  and  the  other  requirements  of 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  have  been  barely  supplied  by 
the  occasional  elevation  of  a veteran 
judge  to  the  LTpper  House,  at  a time 
of  life  when  his  career  of  usefulness  is 
nearly  run.  Having  alluded  to  some 
well-known  instances  in  which  such 
Law  Lords  have  in  a very  few  years 
left  their  heirs  a charge  upon  the 
country,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  assumed 
this  further  conclusion  : “ that  the  im- 
policy of  multiplying  hereditary  Peer- 
ages tends  to  prevent  the  Crown  from 
placing  in  the  House  persons  whose  pe- 
culiar talents  and  acquirements  would 
be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try and  finally,  he  asserted  his  opi- 
nion, “ that  any  measure  which  would 
lessen  the  number  of  creations  to  he- 
reditary Peerages  would  be  as  satis- 
factoiy  to  the  nation  at  large,  as  to  the 
House  of  Lords  generally.” 


* Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  of  Ashby,  in  Lincolnshire,  Bart, 

t Afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Kekewiok. 

* Called  Benina  in  Collins's  Peerage : married  to  Mr.  Forth. 

§ Married  to  John  Crispe,  of  Oxfordshire,  esq. 

II  Died  unmarried. 

^ Married  to  Sir  James  Tilley,  of  Wales. 

*♦  The  peerages  mention  three  brothers,— William,  Richard,  and  Christopher,  after- 
wards Lord  Barnard ; but  no  Thomas. 
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Upon  these  grounds  Sir  Harris  Ni- 
colas  recommended  the  creation  of 
Peers  for  Life,  and  that  not  only  in 
the  case  of  Law  Lords,  but  also  where 
peerages  were  conferred  for  eminent 
Civil,  Naval,  or  Military  services,  or 
from  the  personal  esteem  of  the  sove- 
reign, unless  the  parties  were  able  and 
willing  to  entail  on  their  heirs  an  un- 
encumbered estate  of  a value  suitable 
to  the  support  of  their  acquired  rank. 

The  force  of  these  arguments  was 
felt,  at  least  so  far  as  they  suggested  a 
mode  of  recruiting  the  judicial  strength 
of  the  House  of  Lords  : and  they  have 
received  the  approval  of  some  of  our 
statesmen  as  an  apparent  means  of  re- 
medying a defect  which  was  not  only 
theoretically  acknowledged,  but  prac- 
tically experienced  : yet  a quarter  of 
a century  has  since  elapsed  without 
the  proposal  having  been  accomplished. 

It  is  understood  that  attempts  have 
been  made  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  induce  an  eminent  lawyer  to  accept 
a life  peerage,  but  in  each  case  such 
offer  has  hitherto  met  with  refusal. 

Among  others  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Denman  is  known  to  have  rejected  the 
offer  of  a peerage  upon  such  terms, 
which  was  of  course  some  time  before 
the  month  of  iMarch,  IS;J4,  when  he 
was  duly  created  a Baron  of  the  realm, 
with  the  ordinary  remainder  to  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body. 

At  length,  in  the  year  18ob,  a lack 
of  judicial  aid  in  the  House  of  Lords 
being  again  felt — -in  the  opinion  of 
Government  we  may  presume^  though 
tlie  fact  is  denied  by  Lord  Lyndhurst — 
the  offer  has  been  made  to  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
it  has  been  accepted.  A patent  has 
passed  the  great  seal  granting  the  dig- 
nity of  peer  to  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Wensleydale  for 
and  during  the  term  of  his  naturad 
life”  only.  The  new  peer  has  no  sur- 
viving son,  or  other  lineal  heir  male, 
and  therefore  he  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage  without  the  con- 
tingent probability  of  making  a per- 
manent addition  to  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House ; yet  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  brave  any  reflections  that 
might  be  made  on  his  personal  motives 
(or  rather  on  the  absence  of  such  mo- 
tives), and  to  set  that  example  to 
future  great  lawyers  of  a self-denying 
ordinance  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
Ge.xt.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 
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impossible  to  procure  from  his  prede- 
cessors on  the  bench. 

The  reception  which  this  measure 
has  sustained  from  the  existing  Law 
lords  sufficiently  evinces  the  extent  of 
their  disapproval.  With  a true  espi'it 
de  corps  they  have  almost  unanimously 
risen  up  in  arms  to  declare  the  step  to 
be  both  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
Of  the  whole  number  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor alone  has  spoken  in  its  defence. 
The  subject  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  several  days,  but  the 
grand  debate  came  off  on  the  7th  of 
February,  when,  in  the  words  of  The 
Times,  ‘‘  the  House  had  the  very  great 
treat  of  a splendid  exercitation  on  a 
constitutional  theme  by  our  oMest 
and  ablest  Conservative  lawyer  and, 
though  the  writer  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Government  measure,  he  admits 
that  “ it  was  impossible  to  listen  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst’s  review  of  the  pre- 
cedents anticipated  for  the  creation  of 
a Peerage  for  Life  without  following 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  measure 
is  at  least  a stretch  of  the  Prerogative.” 
Lord  Lyndhurst’s  motion  was,  “ That 
the  copy  of  the  letters  patent  purport- 
ing to  create  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Parke  a Baron  of  the  LTnited  King- 
dom for  life,  which  has  been  laid  upon 
the  table,  be  referred  to  a Committee 
for  Privileges,  with  directions  to  exa- 
mine and  consider  the  same,  and  repaid 
thereon  to  the  House.”  He  com- 
menced by  stating  his  conviction  of  tlie 
great  importance  of  the  subject,  inas- 
much as  “ the  (piestion  is,  whether  the 
ancient  hereditary  character  of  this 
House  is  to  continue,  or  -whether  it  is 
to  be  broken  in  up(m  and  be  remo- 
delled to  the  extent  and  according  to 
the  discretion  and  interest  of  the  klinis- 
try  for  the  time  being.”  After  passing 
a due  eulogiuai  upon  the  character  of 
iMr.  Baron  Parke,  whom  he  had  him- 
self recommended  for  promotion  to  the 
judicial  bench,  Lord  Lyndhurst  laid 
down  the  position,  “ that  no  instance 
has  occurred  in  the  history  of  this, 
country  within  the  last  400  years  In 
which  any  commoner  has  been  raised 
to  a seat  in  this  House  by  a patent  of 
peerage  containing  only  an  estate  for 
life.”  He  then  recounted  the  alleged 
precedents,  which  we  shall  considicr 
presently ; and  proceeded  to  review 
the  legal  opinions  which  have  been  cited 
in  support  of  the  measure.  The  forc- 
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opinion  was  that  it  was  not  legal  to 
create  Peers  for  Life,  at  the  same  time 
granting  to  them  the  power  of  sitting 
in  Parliament.”  He  remarked  ‘ that 
all  the  references  quoted  by  the  last 
speaker  could  be  traced  to  the  parent 
stock — every  one  was  dependent  upon 
Lord  Coke’s  authority.  He  contended, 
however,  that  Lord  Coke  was  alluding 
to  the  mere  grant  of  an  honour,  and 
not  to  one  conferring  any  right  to  sit 
and  vote  in  that  House.  He  men- 
tioned that  Henry  VIII.  had  made  two 
Barons  of  the  Empire  '*'  Barons  of  Eng- 
land, but  he  had  not  issued  any  writ 
of  summons,  and  they  had  never  sat 
or  voted  in  that  House.  King  James  I. 
granted  to  his  Scotish  favourite,  Sir 
James  Hay,  the  title  of  Lord  Hay, 
with  a precedence  next  after  the  Ba- 
rons of  England,  but  without  anv 
voice  or  seat  in  parliament.  Cliarles  1. 
also  granted  baronies  for  life,  but 
without  any  right  to  sit  in  parliament. 
What  these  “ baronies  ” were.  Lord 
St.  Leonard’s  did  not  state.f  His 
Lordship  further  remarketl,— 

It  was  formerly  held  that  a man  marry- 
ing a peeress  in  her  own  right  became  en- 
titled to  the  peerage  during  his  life  ; hut 
Henry  VIIL  determined  that  no  sucdi 
right  existed,  giving  a very  good  reason — 
“ Because  the  husband  might  shift  from 
time  to  time,  aud  that  would  be  very  un- 
desirable.’’ It  was  also  at  one  time  held, 
that  a husband  might  be  entitled  by 
courtesy,  on  marrying  a j^eeress,  and  hav- 
ing children  capable  of  inheriting  tlie  dig- 
nity, to  assume  it  during  his  life  ; but  the 
question  having  been  raised  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  decided  that  lie  Iiad  no 
such  claim.  The  next  question  was  whe- 
ther a peer  could  alienate  a dignity,  it 
was  thought  he  could  ; because,  having  the 
power  to  alienate  the  land  attached  to  the 
barony,  it  followed  that  he  could  alienate 
the  dignity  also.  But  it  was  decided  tliat 
he  could  not  do  so.  Then,  it  was  asked, 
whether  a peer  could  surrender  his  dignity 
to  the  Crown  ? There  have  been  beyond 
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dispute  or  doubt  successive  surrenders  to 
the  Crown  ; but  it  was  not  till  the  case  of 
Viscount  Purbeck  that  the  House,  after 
much  consideration,  resolved  that  no  Peer 
could  by  tine  transfer  or  surrender  his 
dignity  to  the  Crown.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
took  part  in  that  judgment ; and  since 
then  it  had  been  the  settled  law  of  the 
country  that  a Peer  could  not  by  fine  or 
otherwise,  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
Crown,  surrender  or  transfer  his  dignity 
to  the  Crown.  At  one  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  when  a Barony  descended  to 
several  daughters,  the  eldest  daughter  was 
entitled,  and  the  Crown  claimed  the  right, 
not  merely  of  giving  it  to  her,  but  of  be- 
stowing it  also  upon  her  husband.  The 
law  was  now  settled,  but  not  in  that  way, 
for  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Crown 
could  not  determine  the  abeyance  in  favour 
of  the  eldest  daughter.  If  there  were  any 
precedents  in  favour  of  Life  Peerages — he 
denied  there  were  any — they  were  of  no 
weight  or  aut'K  rity,  seeiug  that  they  had 
never  been  brought  before  the  House. 

Lord  St.  Leouaril’s  afterwards  went 
through  the  several  alleged  precedents, 
and  declared  that  “ In  all  cases  Life 
Peerages  had  been  granted  with  the 
autlvority  of  Parliament,  and  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  there  was  not  a 
single  instance  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  time  in  which  the  Crown,  of  its 
own  authority,  had  created  a Peer  for 
Life.”  But  we  apprehend  that  this 
consent  <jf  Parliament,  assumed  by 
Lord  St.  Leonard’s,  merely  owes  its 
origin  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  early 
reigns  referred  to,  the  creation  t»f  [»cers 
always  took  place  in  Parliament,  or  at 
least  in  the  royal  court,  at  times  when 
there  was  a large  assembly  of  the  no- 
bility.]; Lord  St.  Leonard's  further 
mentionetl  that,  when  Lord  Somers  was 
called  upon  to  take  his  seat  as  Lord 
Keeper  or  Lord  Chancellor  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  he  felt  that  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage,  and  therefore 
wished  not  to  be  made  a peer.  He  was 


* We  are  nut  at  present  informed  to  whom  his  Lordship  referred, 
t Sir  H.  Nicolas  (Peerage  for  Life,  p.  41)  states  that  Charles  I.  conferred  the  title 
of  Baron  in  1()44  on  Sir  Jt»hn  de  Reede,  Ambassador  from  the  States-General.  In 
our  Magaziue  for  Feb.  1862,  p.  167,  will  be  found  a grant  from  Charles  II. 
dated  8 -luue,  Ib'bl,  of  the  title  of  Baron  of  Molingar  to  Goazalo  de  Souza,  a noble 
Portuguese,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  : but  no  record  of  that  grant 
has  hitherto  been  found  in  any  of  our  public  offices, 

X The  Lord  Chancellor  subsequently  remarked  that  “ the  words  in  parliamento 
presenti  inferred,  not  the  assent  of  Parliament — not  that  the  creation  was  made  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  only  that  the  dignity  was  conferred  in  the  presence  and  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament.” 
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then  sent  for  and  told  that  his  ser- 
vices could  not  be  dispensed  with.  He 
therefore  sat  to  hear  judgments,  but 
not  as  a peer,  thus  placing  himself  in  a 
most  painful  situation;  all  which  might 
have  been  easily  avoided  by  giving  him 
a peerage  for  life,  but  that  was  a course 
which  never  occurred  to  his  mind. 
Lord  St.  Leonard’s  concluded  by  de- 
claring it  to  be  his  decided  opinion 
that  the  course  which  the  Grovern- 
ment  had  in  this  instance  pursued  was 
illegal,  and  that  there  was  no  autho- 
rity for  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  next, 
and  <j[uestioned  the  right  of  their  Lor<l- 
ships  to  take  the  course  proposed  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  That  which  gave 
a peer  the  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  not  the  patent,  but  the  writ 
of  summons  which  he  was  entitled  to 
receive  in  consequence  of  his  patent ; 
and  the  question  whether  a person  was 
or  was  not  entitled  to  such  writ  rested 
entirely  with  the  Crown  to  decide.  If 
Lord  Wensleydale  presented  himself 
at  the  bar  with  a writ  of  summons, 
upon  what  authority  could  he  be  kept 
out  ? In  the  Brandon  case,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  being  a [leer  of  Scotland, 
had  been  refused  admission  to  the 
House  in  1711,  but  that  decision  was 
reversed  in  1782,  The  Lonl  Chan- 
cellor then  remarked  that  Lord  Coke’s 
opinion  had  passed  uncontradicted  in 
Sir  IMatthew  Hale’s  annotated  copy  of 
Coke ; that  it  had  been  repeated  by 
Chief  Baron  Comyns  and  by  Black- 
stone.  It  had  also  passed  uncontra- 
dicted by  Lord  Redesdale  in  his  ela- 
borate Reports  on  the  dignity  of  a Peer 
of  the  Realm. 

Lord  Campbell  afterwards  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  motion.  He  regiu'Jed 
the  proposal  of  the  ministry  as  “ an 
organic  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  country  more  important  than  any 
that  ’nad  taken  place  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  16SS — indeed,  far  more  im- 
portant than  tliat  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  other  house  by  the  Reform 
Act.” 

A.  pamphlet  had  recently  been  published 
by  Mr.  Macqueen,  on  which  he  supposed 
this  new  scheme  was  founded.  According  to 
that  pamphlet,  there  were  to  be  twelve  new 
Law  Peers  sitting  in  that  House,  namely, 
the  three  chiefs  Westminster  Hall,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  for  England,  two  for  Scotland,  and 


four  or  five  for  Ireland.  He  confessed 
that  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  a court  of 
appeal  constituted  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials  ; and,  although  Lord  Coke  had 
rendered  famous  a certain  Parliamentum 
Indoctum,  observing  that  no  good  law  had 
ever  been  passed  thereat,  he  would  remind 
their  lordships  that  the  evils  of  a Parlia- 
tum  Docthsimnm  might  not  be  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  the  unlearned  Parlia- 
ment which  Lord  Coke  had  described.  It 
was  said  that  the  system  of  Life  Peerages 
was  to  be  applied  to  lawyers  only  ; in  other 
words,  that  a most  unmerited  blow  was  to 
be  given  to  the  profession  to  w'hich  he  had 
the  lionour  to  belong.  What  might  not 
be  said  of  him  if  he  were  to  support  a 
measure  which  must  necessarily  lead  to 
hereditary  peerages  being  refused  to  Lord 
Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief  Justices  ? 
Would  he  not  be  fairly  exposed  to  the 
reproach  of  seeking  to  kick  down  the 
ladder  by  which  he  hail  himself  mounted 
to  the  honours  of  the  hereditary  peerage  ? 
If  there  were  to  be  Life  Peerages,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  down  a rule  on  the 
subject ; for  nothing  could  be  more  invidi- 
ous, for  e.xainple,  than  to  make  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  an  hereditary  peer,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  a peer  for  life. 

Earl  Grey  spoke  next,  advocating 
the  measure  on  general  princljdes. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  as  ilecidedly  con- 
demned it.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  al- 
luded to  the  plans  seriously  formed  in 
18.32  for  overwiielming  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  which  {)roved 
that  there  was  as  much  danger  from 
the  undisputed  power  of  the  Crown  to 
create  hereditary  peerages  as  from  the 
right  of  creating  them  for  life.  Lord 
Brougham  explained  that  both  he  and 
his  late  friend  Earl  Grey,  though  they 
had,  ('m  the  occasion  referred  to,  pre- 
pared a list  of  eighty  new  peerages, 
purposely  arranged  so  as  to  make  the 
least  possible  permanent  addition  to 
the  peerage,  yet  shrank  from  taking 
that  step,  and  did  not  then  entertain 
the  idea  of  creating  Peerages  for  Life, 
though  it  would  have  facilitated  their  ob- 
ject. He  disapproved  of  Life  Peerages 
as  inconsistent  with  and  highly  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution ; and  he 
believed  that  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  Life  Peerages  there  would 
be  a diminution  of  the  authority  of  the 
Crown. 

The  House  then  divided;  and  the 
motion  was  carried  by, — Content  (in- 
cluding proxies),  138,  Non-Content, 
10.>, — majority  Tiiirty-three. 
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Previously  to  the  Committee  of  Pri- 
vileges, on  Friday  the  •22nd  Feb.,  Lord 
Glenelg  moved  that  the  questions  of 
whether  the  Crown  had  power  to  create 
a Life  Peerage,  and,  if  so,  what  privi- 
leges it  conferred,  should  be  referred 
to  the  Judges;  a proposal  which  was 
supported  by  Earl  Granville.  On  a 
division,  there  appeared  ; Content  (in- 
cluding proxies).  111  ; Xon-Content 
(including  proxies),  142 : ^Majority 
against  the  motion,  31. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into 
a Committee  of  Privileges,  when  Lord 
Lyndhurst  reviewed  the  whole  ques- 
tion, denying  the  authority  of  Lord 
Coke  as  a constitutional  lawyer.  He 
contended  that  long-established  usage 
was  the  real  basis  of  our  constitution, 
enlarged  upon  the  danger  of  one  branch 
of  that  constitution  attempting  to 
modify  the  power  or  position  of  an- 
other, and  concluded  by  moving-— 

'rhat  the  Committee  have,  as  directed 
by  the  House,  examined  and  considered 
the  copy  of  the  letters  patent  purporting 
to  create  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Parke, 
Knight,  a Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Life,  and  they  report  it  as  their  opinion 
that  neither  the  said  letters  patent,  nor 
the  said  letters  patent  with  the  usual  writ 
of  summons  issued  in  pursuance  thereof, 
can  entitle  the  grantee  therein  named  to 
sit  in  Parliament. 

Earl  Grey  moved  as  an  amendment — 

That,  the  highest  legal  authorities  having 
concurred  in  declaring  the  Crown  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  creating  Peerages  for 
Life,  and  this  power  having  in  some  cases 
been  exercised  in  former  times,  the  House 
of  Lords  would  not  be  justihed  in  assum- 
ing the  illegality  of  the  patent  creating  the 
Right  Hon,  Sir  James  Parke  Baron  Wens- 
leydale  for  life. 

On  division  there  was : lor  the 
amendment,  57  ; against  it,  P2  ; ma- 
jority against  it,  So.  The  motion  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was  then  put  and 
carried. 
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We  have  deferred  to  this  place  the 
consideration  of  the  alleged  Prece- 
dents,-in  order  to  make  our  own  re- 
marks upon  them,  availing  ourselves 
in  so  doing  of  those  which  fell  from 
Lord  Lyndhurst  and  his  friends  in  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

It  will  have  been  observed  in  the  title- 
page  of  Sir  Harris  Xicolas’s  pamphlet, 
that  his  arguments  were  fortified  “ with 
PRECEDENTS and  it  has  been  on  the 
same  precedents  that  the  advisers  of 
Her  Majesty  have  relied  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pens that  there  is  not  one  of  these 
“precedents”  to  which  some  excep- 
tion may  not  be  taken.  Xot  one  of 
them  substantiates  the  creation  of  a 
parliamentary  barony  such  as  that  con- 
ferred on  Lord  Wensleydale. 

The  five  earliest  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second  : — 

1.  The  first  cited  is  that  of  Gui- 
chard  d' Angle,  upon  whom  the  dig- 
nity of  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  con- 
ferred on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of 
king  Richard,  habeiulum  tota  vita  sua 
durante.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was 
created  with  the  usual  ceremony,  per 
cincturam  gladii,  and  the  reason  of  the 
limitation  does  not  appear,  as  other 
Earls  were  made  at  the  same  time 
with  the  ordinary  remainders.  It  may 
have  been  because  he  was  a foreigner  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  for  some  reason 
})eculiarly  belonging  to  the  Earldom  of 
Huntingdon,  in  which  there  had  never 
been  a regular  succession.  It  is  said 
that  this  Earl  of  Huntingdon  never 
took  his  seat  in  Parilunient.  The 
letters  patent  recording  his  creation, 
and  which  conferred  upon  him  an  an- 
nuity of  1,000/.  mai’cs,  were  cancelled, 
but  only  in  order  to  Increase  the  an- 
nuity to  1,000/.  pounds.  The  dignity 
was  continued,  as  we  presume.’^  He 
died  in  London,  in  March  1380,  with- 
out male  issue. 
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* We  are  aware  that  iu  holding  this  opinion  we  are  opposed  to  that  given  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  in  his  speech  on  the  7th  Feb.  His  Lordship  remarked,  “A  peerage  for 
life  was  granted  to  a foreigner  named  Guichard  d’ Angle,  but  that  individual  was,  as  a 
foreigner,  precluded  from  sitting  and  voting  in  Parliament,  and  so,  the  grant  being 
nuo-atory,  the  patent  of  creation  u-a^  cancelled  iu  the  following  year,  and  a pension  of 
1,000/.  a-year  was  settled  upon  him  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  his  dignity.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  that  individual  never  sat  in  Parliament,  and  that,  as  a foreigner,  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  his  case  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question 
we  are  now  discussing.”  Wc  are  not  convinced  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  right  in  this 
view  of  the  case.  The  letters  patent  of  the  10th  Dec.  2 Rich.  II.  ought  to  be 
examined,  as  they  might  throw  further  light  on  this  point.  .A  memoir  of  Guichard 
d’ Angle  will  he  found  in  Mr.  Beltz’s  Memori.-ils  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  of 
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•J.  In  the  parliament  holden  in  the 
Dth  Ric.  II.  on  the  1st  Dec.  1385,  the 
King’s  favourite  Robert  de  Vere,  E trl 
of  Oxford,  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Marquess  of  Dublin,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  land  and  dominion  of 
Ireland ; and 

3.  On  the  1st  Oct.  1386  tliat  title 
was  exchangeil  for  the  more  elevated 
one  of  Duke  of  Ireland,  no  remainder 
being  mentione<l  on  either  occasion. 
These  then  are  no  precedents  in  point, 
inasmuch  as  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was 
alreadj'  a peer  of  the  realm,  and  his 
earldom  was  inheritable  by  his  heir 
male  like  other  earldoms. 

4.  The  next  precedent  rpioteil  is  of 
the  same  character,  d'he  King’s  uiude 
John  of  Glient,  already  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, was  created  Duke  of  Acquitaine 
withnnt  remainder.  Rut  that  duchy 
was  to  be  held  of  the  King  as  King  of 
France,  and  therefore  was  not  even  an 
English  peerage,  whilst  the  grantee 
was  already  a peer  of  England. 

■).  The  lafth  Is  the  creation  of  Mar- 
garet countess  of  Xorfolk  to  be  Du- 
chess of  Norfolk  ad  totani  rilum  mam. 
This  and  the  several  other  lite-peer- 
ages  subscipiently  granted  to  females 
can  be  no  precedent  for  the  barony  of 
Wensleydale,  Inasmuch  as  a lady  <‘an- 
not  sit  in  parliament.  I’he  Duchess 
of  Norfolk  (who  was  a granddaughter 
of  King  Edward  1.)  received  this  in- 
crease (U"  dignity  at  the  same  time  as 
her  grandson  and  heir  male  fhomas 
Mowbray  was,  by  a new  creation,  con- 
tirmed  in  tlie  earldom : she  had  been 
Countess  in  her  oicn  right,  and  lie  could 
not  be  Earl  williout  her  surrendering 
the  dignity— -as  ^Villiam  Lougespee  11. 
and  ^^’i!liaul  l^onge.^pee  lit.  could  not 
be  Earl  of  Salisbury  during  the  life- 
time of  their  mother  and  grandmother 
Ela  the  htiress  of  that  earldom;  aiul 
therefore  It  was  that  the  Countess  of 
Norfolk,  surrendering  the  earldom,  re- 
ceived the  dignity  of  a duchess  lu  lieu. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a precedent 
for  a Peerage  for  Life  has  been  dis- 
covered ; but  there  are  some  imagined 
to  exist  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  V.  In 
the  Pariiament  held  at  Leicester  in  the 
2nd  year  of  that  sovereign,  his  two 


brothers  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Duke,  viz.  Humphrey  of  Lancaster 
was  created  Earl  of  Kendal  and  Duke 
of  Bedford  ; and  John  of  Lancaster, 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. At  the  same  time  his  cousin 
Richard  of  York,  brother  to  Edward 
then  Duke  of  York,  was  created  Earl 
ofCamliridge.  reaadnders  are  men- 
tioned in  these  cases  ; but  this  omission 
was  partly  remedied  in  11  Hen.  VI. 
when  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Glou- 
cester both  received  patents  with  re- 
mainders to  the  heirs  male  of  their 
bodies.  The  Earl  of  Cambridge  had 
diial  cliildlcss  a year  after  his  creation. 

In  4 Hen.  V . d'homns  Earl  of  Dorset 
was  created  Duke  of  Exeter,  no  re~ 
mainder  being  mentioned ; but  this, 
as  the  preceding,  Is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a lapse  than  an  intentional 
act ; and  tlie  grantee  being  already  a 
hereditary  peer,  no  peerage  for  life 
wais  here  created.  'Ehis  Duke  had 
no  son ; or  no  doubt  (supposing  that 
he  died  unattainted)  lie  would  have 
transmitted  his  <lignity. 

In  1417  the  Earl  of  Warwick  is  said 
(by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas)  to  have  been 
created  Earl  of  Alliemarle  for  life,  but 
this  precedent  has  not  been  submitted 
to  ihe  Lords.  If  lie  was  so,  no  new 
peer  was  made  thereby,  he  being 
already  a pern’,  us  in  the  last  case,  and 
in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

In  the  next  reign  occurs  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Cornwaylle,  who,  having 
married  the  King’s  aunt  Elizabeth 
Countess  ol'  Hundngdon,  was  in  10 
Hen.  \T.  created  Baron  of  Faunhope, 
and  in  20  Hen.  ^T.  Baron  of  Milbroke. 
No  remaimler  is  mentioned  ; but  the 
probability  is  that  no  peculiar  tenure 
of  the  barony  was  intended,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  to  be  deemed  haro  indigota 
et  cerus  iigens  ejnsdem  regui,  and  to 
enjoy  “ all  the  rights  ” enjoyed  by 
other  barons  ot  the  realm.  It  was 
apparently  a continuation  of  the  old 
practice  pursued  with  the  second  hus- 
bands of  females  of  the  blood  royal, 
who  were  usually  suininoned  to  Par- 
liament; as  in  the  instance  of  Ralph 
de  Montlienner,  who  married  the 
Countess  of  Gloucester,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. ; and  in  those  of  Eubold 


which  he  was  the  .52d  Knight.  He  was  by  birth  a Poitevin,  transferred  his  service 
IVora  the  King  of  France  to  the  Black  Prince,  .\nd  became  tutor  to  Richard  of 
Bordeaux. 
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le  Strange  and  Hugh  le  Freues,  the 
successive  husbands  of  the  Countess 
of  Lincoln,  in  that  of  Edward  II. 

After  this,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  could 
find  no  further  j^recedent  until  the 
doth  Hen.  VIII.  when  Maurice  O’Brien 
was  created  Earl  of  Thoinond  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  his  son  Conan 
O’Brien,  for  life  ; but,  as  by  the  same 
patent  the  barony  of  Inchiquin  was  con- 
ferred upon  Maurice  with  remainder 
to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  this  was 
not  the  creation  of  a peerage  for  one 
life  or  even  for  two  lives  only,  but 
merely  a limitation  of  the  higher  title 
of  Earl, — doubtless  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  the  Irish  chieftains  upon 
their  good  behaviour  ; and  besides  it  is 
not  a precedent  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment. 

After  this,  all  the  actual  creations  of 
peerages  “ for  life” — some  eighteen  in 
their  total  number — have  been  con- 
ferred upon  females,  and  generally  upon 
widows  or  those  who  had  no  occasion 
for  remainders.  Five  examples  are 
those  of  the  mistresses*  of  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  George  I.  and  George  II. 

Such  are  the  precedents  for  Life 
Peerages,  and  such  the  result  of  their 
examination.  Lord  Lyndhurst  under- 
took to  prove  that  no  exercise  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  in  this  manner  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  four  cen- 
turies, no  doubt  considering  that  such 
proof  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
the  o’oject  he  liad  in  view.  He  seems 
to  have  been  misunderstood  by  various 
noble  Lords  as  admitting  that  there 
were  substantial  precedents  anterior 
to  that  period.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
there  are  no  satisfactory  precedents 
whatever  for  the  creation  hy  Irttera 
patent  of  a parliamentary  Peerage  for 
Life.  With  the  exception  cd' the  patents 
granted  to  Sir  John  Cornwaylle,  the 
terms  of  which  are  ambiguous  and  in- 
conclusive, no  record  has  been  dis- 
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covered  tending  to  support  the  theory 
that  such  a parliamentary  barony  ever 
existed.  In  still  earlier  times  examples 
are  found  of  Barons  being  summoned 
by  writ,  which  writ  was  not  continued 
to  their  heirs,  and  in  some  instances 
was  not  even  repeated  to  themselves  ; 
but  these  things  were  done  at  the  same 
period  when  certain  boroughs  were 
sometimes  summoned  to  return  bur- 
gesses to  the  Lower  House,  and  some- 
times not.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  a time 
when  it  was  considered  rather  a burden 
than  a privilege  to  be  required  to 
attend  Parliament,  and  when  exemp- 
tion from  the  duty  was  often  earnestly 
solicited  by  the  parties  themselves. 
In  fine,  it  was  before  our  present  Con- 
stitution was  fully  matured. 

The  existing  parliamentary  baronies 
have  been  called  into  existence  in  two 
ways,  each  of  which  possesses  Its  cha- 
racteristic remainder.  The  earlier 
mode  was  by  writ  of  summons,  which 
was  considered  to  create  a barony  in 
fee,  to  be  inherited  by  all  lineal  heirs 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  but 
liable  to  fall  into  abeyance  or  suspen- 
sion if,  in  the  absence  of  an  heir  male, 
there  were  more  heirs  female  than  one. 
This  mode  of  creation  was  practised 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  L,  when 
Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  of  Leighton 
Bromswold,  was  so  summoned,  and  his 
barony  still  exists  in  the  person  of  the 
Earl  of  Darnley. 

The  other  mode,  by  letters  patent, 
originating  in  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Beauchamp  of  Kidderminster  In  11 
Ric.  II.  has  been  usually  accompanied 
with  a remainder  to  heirs  male  of  the 
body  of  the  grantee,  but  the  remainders 
have  fre(|uently  been  extended  by 
special  tavour  to  the  heirs  male  of 
other  person.s  named  in  the  patent, 
and  occasionally  such  special  remain- 
ders have  been  limited  to  a younger 
son,  passing  over  his  elder  brother. 


* Louise  Renee  de  Puencourt  de  duerouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ; Katharine 
Sedley,  Countess  of  Dorchester  ; Melosina  Schuylenberg,  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and 
.Sophia  Charlotte  de  Platen,  Countess  of  Darlington;  and  Amelia  Sophia  de  Walmo- 
den,  Countess  of  Yarmouth.  As  reported  in  The  Times,  Lord  Lyndhurst  appears  to 
have  erroneously  assigned  the  third  of  these  ladies  to  King  fVilliain  instead  of  George 
1.  He  stated  that  “ William  III.  who  led  a much  more  regular  life  [than  his  imme- 
diate predecessors]  created  Madame  de  6’c/io/Hberg  Duchess  of  Keudal  for  life,  and  an 
irreynlar  daughter  of  that  lady  was  also  made  a peeress  for  life.”  In  all  the  peerages 
Melosina  de  Schuylenberg,  who  was  created  Countess  of  Walsingham  in  1722,  and 
who  married  Philip-Dormer  Earl  of  Stanhope,  but  died  without  issue,  is  described  as 
niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Keudal. 
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The  Prerogative  of  the  Cro\7u  in 
regard  to  the  remainders  of  Peerages 
has  been  hitherto  undisputed.  Sir 
Harris  Xicolas  in  his  pamphlet  on 
Peerages  for  Life  gave  a second  series 
of  precedents  tending  to  establish  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  limit  a peerage 
as  it  might  think  proper.  The  prero- 
gative is  even  still  admitted  by  those 
who  have  most  exerted  themselves  to 
frustrate  the  object  of  its  recent  exer- 
cise ; and,  though  the  House  of  Lords 
has  in  several  respects  (as  tlescribed  in 
the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Lord  Campbell’s  speech)  restrained  the 
Koyal  Prerogative  from  the  exercise  of 
its  ancient  powers,  yet  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  before  attempted 
to  dispute  the  Sovereign’s  writ  of 
summons  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bran- 
don,* which  was  done  in  1711,  under 
the  influence  of  bitter  national  jealou- 
sies, now  happily  worn  out,  but  which 
was  reversed  in  1782. 

There  have  probably  !)een  few  in- 
stances where  a Government  has  re- 
lied upon  precedents  so  utterly  obso- 
lete, if  not  wholly  imaginary,!  as  on  the 
creation  of  Lord  Wensleydale  ; and  it 
artbrds  a strikingexample  of  the  remark 
of  Dr.  Pauli,  which  we  have  quoted  in 


another  page  of  our  present  number, 
on  our  great  deficiency  as  a nation  in 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  own 
political  history.  It  would  have  better 
become  a Whig  administration  to  have 
rested  their  arguments  upon  the  adap- 
tability of  our  constitution  to  any 
requisite  changes,  and  to  have  confined 
their  precedents  to  examples  of  such 
changes  having  been  effected,  They 
hace  been  accomplished,  even  in  our 
venerable  House  of  Peers.  The  alter- 
ation gradually  made  in  the  remain- 
ders of  Baronies,  which  we  have 
already  described,  must  be  reckoned 
as  one,  and  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant, f)f  them.  The  Union  with 
Scotland  brought  in  a new  element  of 
sixteen  Scotish  peers,  not  even  ap- 
pointed for  life,  but  elected  for  each 
Parliament : and,  though  for  a time 
the  House  would  receive  no  more 
from  Scotland  beyond  that  sixteen, 
we  have  seen  how  that  difficulty  was 
overcome.  The  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  and  particularly  the  adminis- 
tration of  INIr.  Pitt,  gradually  intro- 
duced a vast  influx  of  new  peers,  which 
materially  weakened  the  previous  oli- 
garchic character  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  union  with  Ireland 


* James,  fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  already  a member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  one  of  the  sixteen  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland,  was  created  Baron  of 
Dutton  in  Cheshire,  and  Duke  of  Brandon  in  Suffolk,  by  patent  dated  September  11, 
1711.  During  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  objection  w'as  taken  to  his  being  on  the 
roll  by  the  latter  title;  and  after  several  debates  on  the  subject,  it  was  resolved  by  a 
majority  of  five  (.37  to  32),  “ That  no  patent  of  honour  granted  to  any  peer  of  Great 
Britain  who  was  a peer  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  can  entitle  such  peer  to 
hit  and  vote  in  Parliament,  or  to  sit  upon  the  trial  of  Peers."  This  was  suggested  by 
a jealousy  of  the  Scotish  peers,  and  they  so  far  resented  it,  that  in  a body  they  absented 
themselves  from  the  House.  After  a month’s  further  agitation,  the  difference  was 
compromised  by  a second  resolution,  thus  expressed  : " That  the  sitting  of  the  peers 
of  Great  Britain  who  were  peers  of  Scotland  before  the  Union,  in  this  House,  by 
election,  is  alterable  by  Parliament  at  the  request  of  the  peers  of  Great  Britain  who 
were  peers  of  Scotland  before  the  Union,  without  any  violation  of  the  Union.’’  This 
appeased  the  Scotish  pcei> — at  the  expense,  so  fur  as  words  went,  of  transferring  the 
prerogative  from  the  Crown  to  Parliament.  However,  nothing  more  w'as  then  done, 
and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest.  In  the  following  year  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  fell 
in  bis  fatal  duel  with  Lord  Mohun  ; and  it  was  not  until  1782  that  his  great-grandson, 
the  eighth  Duke,  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  right  to  sit  in  Parliament,  in  virtue 
of  his  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  At  that  period  there  were  several  peers  of  Scotland 
already  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  right  of  creation,  which  bad  been  generally  effected 
by  their  creation  whilst  in  the  embryo  state  of  heirs-appareut  to  their  Scotish  dignities. 

t It  is  remarkable  that  Sir  Hams  Nicolas  himself,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  advo- 
cating the  Creation  of  Life  Peerages,  which  we  have  so  largely  cited,  had  previously, 
in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  given  a very  decided  contradiction  to  their  ever  having 
existed  in  this  country.  He  there  remarks  that  “ It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  infer 
that  it  has  been  always  considered  that,  if  a Peer  once  sat  in  Parliament,  such  sitting, 
ipso  facto,  rendered  the  dignity  by  virtue  of  which  he  sat  hereditary  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  issue  of  his  body. — in  dignities  under  letters  patent  to  his  heirs  male,  and  in  dig- 
nities  by  writ  to  his  heirs  general."  (Introduction,  p.  Ixviii,) 
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brought  in  twenty-eight  more  mem- 
bers, the  twenty-four  Temporal  Peers 
being  elected  for  life.,  and  the  Spiritual 
Peers  serving  in  rotation  of  sessions. 
Many  other  peers  of  Ireland  have  been 
individually  introduced  to  be  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Many  Spiri- 
tual Peerages  of  Ireland  have  been 
suppressed.  Lastly,  and  which  is  the 
most  anomalous  change  of  all,  when 
an  addition  of  a single  member  was 
made  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  although 
the  temporal  peers  had  in  the  course 
of  time  been  so  vastly  increased.*  it 
was  determined  that  there  was  not 
room  for  that  one  additional  Bishop, 
but  now  the  junior  Bishop  is  always 
kept  waiting,  until  a second  vacancy 
completes  his  condition  as  a Spiritual 
Peer. 

If  the  Bishops  sit  for  life,  us  repre- 
sentatives of  their  respective  sees,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  why  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Judges  should  not  also  sit  for  life, 
as  the  representatives  of  their  several 


courts.  Xot withstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  and  done,  it  is  the  general 
impression  that  some  such  measure 
must  be  carried  into  effect  at  last ; and 
if  a previous  declaratory  act  of  the 
Crown  itself,— which  is  really  the 
only  constitutional  F ountain  of  Honour, 
should  limit  such  promotions  to  judi- 
cicd  to  the  exclusion  of  political  mo- 
tives, it  appears  to  us  that  all  rational 
objections  would  disappear.!  If  the 
nominations  were  confined  to  the  heads 
of  the  respective  courts,  or  to  Judges 
of  at  least  five  years’  standing,  what 
apprehension  could  there  be  either  of 
a minister  using  this  nomination  as  an 
effective  political  engine,  or  of  the 
composition  of  the  House  itself  being 
appreciably  affected  by  the  members 
of  the  Judicial  Bench  ? It  would  help 
to  keep  in  countenance  the  other 
Bench,  whom  the  Radicals  of  the  last 
generation  so  eagerly  threatened  to 
eject,  and  in  every  way  strengthen  the 
august  Body  as  a whole. 
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MR.  THACKERAY  has  remarked, 
in  his  lectures  on  the  English  Hu- 
mourists, that  ‘AYe  possess  of  poor 
Steele’s  wild  and  checquered  life  some 
of  the  most  curious  memoranda  that 
ever  were  left  of  a man’s  biography.; 
Most  men’s  letters,  from  Cicero  down 
to  Walpole,  or  down  to  the  great  men 
of  cur  own  time  if  you  will,  are  doc- 
tored compositions,  and  written  with 
an  eye  suspicious  towards  posterity. 
That  dedication  of  Steele’s  to  his  wife 
is  an  artificial  composition,  possibly; 
at  least,  it  is  written  with  that  degree 
of  artifice  which  an  orator  uses  in  ar- 
ranging a statement  for  the  house,  or 
a poet  employs  in  preparing  a senti- 
ment in  ver^e  or  for  the  stage.  But 
there  are  some  400  letters  of  Dick 
Steele’s  to  his  wife,  which  that  thrifty 


woman  preserved  accurately,  and  which 
could  have  been  written  but  for  her 
and  her  alone.  They  contain  details 
of  the  business,  pleasures,  quarrels, 
reconciliations  of  the  pair ; they  have 
all  the  genuineness  of  conversation, 
they  are  as  artless  as  a child’s  prattle, 
and  as  confidential  as  a curtain-lecture. 
Some  are  written  from  the  printing- 
office,  where  he  is  waiting  for  th^roof- 
sheets  of  his  Gazette,  or  his  Tatler; 
some  are  written  from  the  tavern, 
whence  he  promises  to  come  to  his  wife 
‘ within  a pint  of  wine,’  and  where  he 
has  given  a rendezvous  to  a friend,  or 
a money-lender ; some  are  compK3sed 
in  a high  state  of  vinous  excitement, 
when  his  head  is  flustered  with  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  heart  abounds  with 
amorous  warmth  for  his  darling  Prue ; 


* In  ancient  times,  the  Spiritual  Peers,  including  the  mitred  Abbats  as  well  as  the 
Bishops,  far  exceeded  in  number  the  Temporal.  In  our  times,  when  the  latter  are 
between  seven  and  eight  to  one  of  the  former,  ‘•here  was  not  liberality  enough  to  add  a 
single  unit  to  the  Episcopal  Bench ! 

t Earl  Stanhope,  who  spoke  in  the  debate  of  the  22d  February  in  support  of  Lord 
Lyndhur.'t’s  motion,  said,  “ He  would  so  far  go  along  with  some  noble  lords  opposite 
as  to  admit  frankly  that,  if  life  peerages  we--  guarded  against  abuse  and  limited 
in  numbers,  very  considerable  advantages  might  be  derived  from  them.” 

t Epistolary  Correspondence;  collected  by  John  Nichols.  1787.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
Second  edition,  with  additions,  1809. 
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some  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
dismal  headache  and  repentance  next 
morning;  some,  alas!  from  the  lock- 
up house,  where  the  lawyers  have  im- 
pounded him,  and  where  he  is  waiting 
for  hail.  You  may  trace  many  years 
of  the  poor  fellow’s  career  in  these 
letters,” 

One  of  his  notes  to  Mrs.  Steele, 
written  on  the  18th  Nov.  1712,  is  as 
characteristic  a specimen  as  any  : 

“ Dear  Prue,  I am  come  from  a Com- 
mittee, where  I have  [been]  Chairman, 
and  drunk  too  much.  I hare  the  head- 


ache, and  should  be  glad  you  would  come 
to  me  in  good-humour,  which  would 
always  banish  any  uneasiness  of  temper 
from.  Dear  Prue,  Your  fond  fool  of  a 
husband,  Rich.  Steele.” 

It  was  on  the  very  same  day  on 
which  Steele  indited  this  billet^  that  he 
had  pledged  his  salary — either  as  a 
Commissioner  of  Stamps  or  as  the 
writer  of  the  London  Gazette,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  document,  (not 
hitherto  published,)  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal is  now  among  the  Autograph 
treasures  of  Robert  Cole,  esq.  F.S.A. 


November  \^th,  1712. 

Left  then  in  Mr.  Warren’s  hands  an  Assignment  of  my  Sailary  at  Mr.  Compton’s 
office  of  the  net  sum  of  seventy-three  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  nine  pence,  on  which 
M*"  Warren  this  day  lent  me  fifty  pounds. 

Richard  Steele. 

Mem.  y®  assign*  abovemenc’oned  I left  w*'’  Mr,  Godfry  att  Mr.  Compton’s  office, 
20th  1712,  j.  w. 


Mr.  Cole  possesses  other  papers  re- 
lative to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  They 
consist  of — 

A Treasury  Order,  dated  10  Jan. 
1714,  for  payment  to  Steele  of  oOO/. 
“ without  account,  as  of  His  Majesty’s 
free  guift  and  Royal  bounty,”  indorsed 
with  Steele’s  receipt,  dated  12th  Jan. 
1714.  A copy  of  this  order  was  in- 
serted in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  May,  1840.* 

A Treasury  Order,  dated  22nd  May, 
1721.  Steele  was  then  one  of  the 
“ Commissioners  appointed  for  eni^uir- 
ing  into  the  estates  of  certaine  Traitors 
and  others,”  and  the  order  is  for  pay- 
ment to  the  six  commissioners  of  1,500/, 


viz.  250/.  each,  “which  (with  the  sums 
already  received  either  from  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Scotland,  or  out  of  the 
Exchecjuer  here,)  are  in  full  of  their 
respective  alio  wees  of  a 1,000/.  per  ann. 
each,  to  and  for  the  Qua*'  ended  at 
Lady- day,  1721.” 

This  appointment,  with  a salary  of 
1,000/.  per  annum  at  the  least  (for  it 
is  evident  that  the  commissioners  had 
received  other  moneys  from  the  Ex- 
cheqiier  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land), ought  to  have  placed  Steele 
above  the  want  of  any  Insignificant 
sum,  and  yet  in  that  same  year  1721 
the  following  note  was  written  by 
Steele  to  Warren  ; 


John  Sly  says  I have  seven  pounds  in  your  hands,  Be  pleas'd  to  pay  it  him  on 
account  of 


Deed/  19,  1721. 


S*',  yf  most  humble  serv*. 

Richard  Steele. 


Sly’s  receipt  is  Indorsed— 

Decern,  20,  1721, 

Received  the  within  mentioned  seven  pound,  by 


John  Sly. 
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Popiilus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur ; was  a 
maxim  which  the  poet  thought  might  in 
his  owQ  time  be  confined  to  the  vulgar.  A 
moderu  gigantic  instance  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception, which  has  just  been  successfully 
practised  on  some  of  the  first  scholars  of 


Europe,  seems  to  prove,  however,  that  the 
desire  or  facility  of  being  ensnared  was 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  Rome,  or  its  populace  ; it  now 
shews  its  front  in  our  day,  and  amongst 
the  very  aristocracy  of  intellect.  What 


* V'ol.  XI IL  p.  494.  A letter  of  Steele  to  Tonson  the  bookseller  was  published  in 
our  vol,  V.  p.  482. 


makes  this  readiuess  of  credence  however 
the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  literary 
world  had  long  previously  received  suffi- 
cient warniug  of  the  attempt,  and  against 
the  party  implicated,  by  name.  To  shew 
this,  however,  we  muit  revert  to  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year.  On  the  bth  January, 
1855,  the  editor  of  the  AtheiiBeum  Fran- 
9ai5,  M.  Ludovic  Lallande,  notified,  under 
the  heading  “ Avis  au.\  Bibiiothccaires 
ipp.  ‘■2:2,  '2  i},  that  a certain  lerarned  Greek, 
under  the  real  or  assumed  name  of  Simo- 
nides, was  traversing  Europe,  and  hawk- 
ing in  Paris,  London,  I'kc.  various  old 
MSS.  of  immense  impui  tance,  which  he 
professed  to  have  found  in  a monastery 
on  Mount  Athos.  It  seemed  as  if  all  at 
once  the  literary  world  were  to  be  as- 
tonished and  delighted  with  all  the  lost 
treasures  of  Grecian  science,  and  of  many 
able  authors  who  we  only  know  through 
the  praises  of  their  countrymen.  His 
budget  was  stored  with  forty-seven  of  the 
lost  comedies  of  Menander,  the  prototype 
which  Ennius  admits  he  so  imperfectly 
approaches  ; of  .Sophocles  he  could  supply 
all  the  lost  dramas  (tliey  amount  to  ll:))  ; 
to  give  a complete  edition  of  his  plays,  and 
possibly  the  better  to  understand  the  poet, 
he  had  also  //i  petto  the  Lexicon  of  Chei'e- 
mon  a competitor  of  Menander,  and  lie 
was  enabled  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
of  the  existence  and  reality  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Library  by  the  production  of  the 
catalogue  of  its  contents,  sufficiently  vo- 
luminous, being  stretched  out  to  eleven  folio 
volumes.  By  all  whom  the  cautious  jealousy 
of  the  possessor  admitted  to  a sight  of  his 
trea.sures  they  were  allowed  to  be  master- 
pieces of  palteographic  calligraphy,  but 
they  were  only  as  a most  rare  exception 
permitted  to  l)c  out  of  Simonides'  own 
possession  for  a moment.  As,  however, 
before  he  could  obtain  the  enormous  price 
ct  which  he  offered  the  Papyri  to  the 
French  Government  it  was  noce.^sary  to 
have  them  and  their  pretensions  established, 
they  were  submitted  to  the  iiispcctioa  of 
M.  Hase,  the  learned  Greek  commentator, 
of  the  French  capital,  and  upon  a hasty 
view  his  verdict  was  short  and  pithy,  these 
writings  are  just  three-and-a-haif  years 
old.’’  The  editor  of  the  Atheuccum  Fran- 
(,ais  therefore  very  justly  finished  his  warn- 
ing of  January,  1855,  with  “ Librarians,  be 
upon  your  guard!”  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  should  resume  the  subject  ou  the 
9th  of  Feb.  I'iSfi,  with  a degree  of  sclf- 
gratulation  on  the  gullibility  of  Teutonic 
scholars  and  the  superior  discernment  of 
his  Gallic  confreres  and  himself. 

These  events  have  already  been  bruited 
about  throughout  Europe ; but  a more  de- 
tailed account  than  has  yet  appeared  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the 
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Gentleman's  Magazine.  It  is  composed 
from  various  sources  not  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  more  especially 
from  the  account  which  the  famous  tra- 
veller and  Egyptologist  Dr.  Lepsius,  a. 
party  principally  iutcrested,  lias  just  pub- 
lished of  his  share  in  this  transaction.  He 
states,  with  the  reservation  that  he  shall 
give  a more  full  e.xjdauatioii  when  the 
police  investigations  of  the  matter  already 
commenced  shall  have  been  finished,  as 
follows  : — Towards  the  close  of  Last  De- 
cember, Privy  Counsellor  and  Professor 
Boeck  received  from  tlie  learned  Hellenist 
Dr.  Diudorf  in  Leipzig  notice  that  a re- 
markable (4reek  palimpsest  liad  been  put 
into  his  haud.s  for  disposal ; it  consisted  of 
seventy-one  leaves,  large  quarto  size  iu 
double  columns,  and  consequently  being, 
on  both  sides  of  each  leaf,  in  all  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  columns,  in  very  old 
lUiciai  characters,  under  a later  MS.  in 
rutming  hand  {cusiv  schri/’t)  of  the  12th 
or  1.3th  century.  The  uncials  were  given 
without  accents  of  any  kind,  and  the  words 
were  not  separated  by  any  spaces,  but  run 
iiico  each  other.  The  work  professed  to  be 
by  an  author  whom  we  only  know  from 
Stephaims  of  Byzantium,  named  L'rauios, 
•and  the  title  of  his  work,  Xtyjrrrau-/ 
v.vsyjarav  Tin;.  With  the  caution 

already  noted,  no  portion  of  the  precious 
MS.  accompanied  Dr.  DindorPs  notice; 
but,  as  he  stated  his  full  conviction  that 
the  writing  was  genuine,  and  the  unoiaLs 
certainly  of  the  first  or  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  his  voucher  was  consi- 
dered  sufficient,  and  a portion  was  de- 
manded and  sent.  This  seems  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  serutiny  of  the 
most  learned  philologists  of  Berlin;  whose 
names  we  learti  from  another  source  than 
Dr.  Lcp'ius'  statement,  as  Drs.  Haupt, 
Ehrenberg,  Pertz,  Boeck,  Trendelenberg, 
Binder,  and  Magnus,  with  Dr.  Lepsius 
liimself;  and,  so  satisfied  was  this  con- 
clave of  savans  of  the  extrinsic  {materi- 
ellen)  authenticity  of  the  work,  that  they 
conjointly  sent  iu  a requisition  to  the  Go- 
vernmeiit  that  the  precious  document  might 
be  purcluised  at  the  price  asked,  viz.  five 
thousand  ilollars  (about  750  guineas). 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  alone  refused 
his  concurreuce  in  the  belief  and  his  sig- 
nature to  the  requisition,  but  Dr.  Lepsius 
was  so  anxious  to  secure  such  a valuable  aid 
to  his  Egyptological  studies,  that,  to  secure 
it  to  himself  and  Berlin,  or  to  prevent  its 
travelling  to  England,  where  Dr.  Dindorf 
was  certain  double  the  price  might  readily 
be  obtained,  and  to  anticipate  the  slow 
progress  of  official  resolutions  and  the 
order  on  the  treasury,  he  from  his  own 
means  closed  the  bargain  by  the  payment 
down  of  half  the  purchase,  tvvo  thousand 
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tive  bundled  dollars,  before  which  Dr. 
Dindorf  declared  he  was  not  empowered 
to  let  the  IMS.  pass  out  of  his  hands.  It 
is,  however,  stated  from  another  authority 
that  Dr.  Dindorf  was  all  this  time  driving 
a bargain  for  himself  that  he  had  made 
a previous  purchase  of  the  work  of  Si- 
monides at  the  Slim  of  two  tliousaud  dol- 
lars, and  therefore,  if  he  could  induce  its 
purchase  by  the  Prussian  Government  at 
his  own  valuation,  he  would  pocket  a net 
gain  of  three  thousand  by  the  transaction. 

It  was  early  in  January  last  that  Dr. 
Lepsius  was  put  in  possession  of  the  en- 
tire Codex,  and  could  take  it  home  to  ex- 
amine, with  the  fond  expectation  of  finding 
in  it  all  the  difficult  points  of  Egyptian 
chronology  made  clear;  but  circumstances, 
as  he  states,  and  the  want  of  chemical  re- 
agents, prevented  an  exact  scrutiny  before 
the  21st ; and  we  may  conceive  his  disa[)- 
pointment,  when  he  was  enabled  to  read 
the  contents,  to  be  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce the  work  eithei'  a forgei  y or  worth- 
less. He  gives  many  proofs  of  superficial 
knowledge  to  be  collected  from  various 
publications  of  modern  writers,  and  of 
false  statements,  proved  so  by  the  unques- 
tionable evidences  of  stelm  and  monuments, 
which,  however,  are  to  the  general  reader 
less  conclusive  than  the  material  or  ex- 
trinsic proofs  which  he  adduces,  to  the 
number  of  seven.  At  the  present  stage  of 
the  proceedings  he  only  produces  two  of 
them  : that  the  lines  impressed,  where  they 
cross  both  writings,  suit  only  the  uncial 
character,  and  that  his  chemicals  acted  im- 
mediately on  the  uncials,  turning  rhem 
black,  whilst  the  cursive  characters  r r.dned 
their  original  brown  much  longer ; show- 
ing that  they,  and  not  the  uncials,  were 
the  first  written.  Another  statement  says 
that  the  pencil  marks  on  which  the  uncials 
were  traced  came  out  plainly  by  these  tests. 
Satisfied  with  these  proofs,  Dr.  Lepsius 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  King  on  the 
2bth  January,  to  request  him  to  withdraw 
the  Government  authority  of  the  purchase; 
and,  fortified  with  the  assistance  of  a Prus- 
sian police  commissary,  Dr.  Lepsius  went 
by  rail  to  Leipsig  on  the  3lst,  where  it 
was  ascertained  Simonides  was  staying,  but 
making  every  preparation  for  his  departure 
to  London.  It  should  be  here  mentioned 
that  previously  (the  date  would  be  im- 
portant to  be  ascertained)  Professor  Tisch- 
endorf,  of  Leipsig,  had,  on  the  infor- 
mation of  a fellow-countryman  of  Simo- 
nides, named  Lasurgos  or  Lycurgos,  com- 
municated suspicions  of  Simonides’  codices 
to  Boeck,  but  Professor  Dindoif’s  assur- 
ances had  stifled  these  reports,  and  sus- 
picions which  the  name  of  Simonides  had 
raised  when  he  was  first  raeutioned  as  their 
proprietor.  Dr.  Lepsius’  proceedings 


were  speedy  ; on  the  1st  February  last 
.Simonides  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  an  immediate  departure, 
with  all  his  effects  ready  packed  and 
corded  ; on  searching  them  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  systematic  forgery  ap- 
peared ; the  reed  pens  he  used,  a pecu- 
liarly prepared  ink,  and  various  trials  of 
uncial  characters,  with  his  entire  first  con- 
ception of  the  Greek  text  of  Uranios  as  he 
meant  to  transcribe  it;  a large  lot  of  learned 
works  on  Egypt,  with  Bunsen’s  volume  on 
that  subject,  supplied  his  materials,  and 
strongly  convincing  proofs  of  forgery.  Si- 
monides was  taken  into  custody,  and  Dr. 
Lepsius  closes  with  the  conviction  that 
more  forgeries  will  be  brought  against  him. 

England  has  considerable  interest  in 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  on  these  forgeries 
of  the  literary  cheat,  as  one  account  states 
that  Professor  Dindorf  was  the  medium 
by  which  thirty-oue  MSS.,  originating 
from  Simonides,  were  obtained  for  Ox- 
ford ; it  would  be  well  for  the  credit  of 
that  university  if  the  bargain  was  made 
before  Lallande  had  given  the  cry,  “ Li- 
brarians, be  on  your  guard  !”  and  the 
learned  syndics  tliere  will  be  called  upon 
to  vindicate  tlieir  judgment,  as  they  have 
employed  Professor  Dindorf  to  edit  one  of 
the  codices  thus  obtained-  The  Berlin  Aca- 
demy has  also  obtained  two  of  the  precious 
documents  by  the  same  channel.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  some  loss  of  credit, 
some  too  great  facility  of  belief,  justified 
in  a great  measure  by  the  very  clever  tecii- 
nical  manipulation  of  the  forgeries,  none 
seem  likely  to  suffer  more,  or  to  be  more 
largely  compromised,  than  the  Leipsig  Pro- 
fessor,  for  the  considerable  sum  advanced 
by  Dr.  Lepsius  was  fortunately  found  by 
the  police  on  Simonides  when  arrested,  so 
that  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  he  will  be 
no  loser. 

No  vindication  from  Professor  Dr.  Din- 
dorf has  hitherto  appeared,  but  the  follow-- 
ing  account  of  his  part  in  the  transaction 
was  given  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  of  the  l.Sth  February,  evidently 
written  in  the  interest  of  the  Leipsig  pro- 
fessor. After  reciting  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  Simonides  to  dispose  of  his  wares 
in  England,  it  states  that  he  returned  to 
Leipsig  last  August ; that  he  shortly  after- 
wards exhibited  three  leaves  of  a closely- 
written  Greek  M.S.  of  Hermas  the  Shep- 
herd, a Christian  work  of  the  first  century, 
(hitherto  known  only  in  a Latin  transla- 
tion,) which  he  had  procured  from  a con- 
vent on  Mount  Athos,  and  w'here  he  had 
transcribed  the  remainder.  This  manu- 
script Professor  Tiefenbach  characterises 
a.s  a copy  by  an  inefficient  scribe,  if  the 
original  be  existing  and  genuine.  This 
work,  however,  iias  been  edited  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Dindorf  and  Professor  Anger.  The 
Ouranios  is  said  to  have  been  produced  to 
Dr.  Dindorf  in  seventy  leaves  (Lepsius 
mentions  seventy-two),  and  a couple  were 
forwarded  to  Oxford  for  approval.  His 
statement  that  they  were  returned  to  hitn 
about  the  end  of  November,  with  the  per- 
mission to  retain  them  for  three  months,  and 
accompanied  by  a certain  sum  of  money  for 
their  publication,  leaves  the  transaction  as 
far  as  it  regards  our  English  university 
considerably  in  doubt,  and  which,  it  is 
hoped,  some  authoritative  notice  from  the 
shores  of  the  Isis  will  explain.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Berlin  praise  of  the 
palseography  Dr.  Tiefenbach  says  that  the 
mere  sight  of  the  characters  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  parchment  immediately  con- 
vinced him  that  the  pieces  were  forgeries, 
but  that  all  his  notice  of  the  matter  was 
treated  at  Berlin  very  cavalierly,  and  that 
when  he  heard  of  the  purchase  by  Dr. 
Lepsius  and  warned  him,  the  answer  was 
sent  back  that  Dr.  Tiefenbach  had  no  right 
publi(;ly  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  a 
document  which  had  now  passed  into  pri- 
vate hands. 


The  following  further  account  of  the 
exploits  of  Simonides  we  extract  from  the 
Atheneum  of  the  23d  Feb.  It  is  taken 
from  a literary  Hue-and-Cry,  published  in 
1853,  and  rests  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Mordtmann,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns  at  Constantinople  ; — 

Simonides  comes  from  the  island  of 
Syme,  opposite  to  Caria,  and  may  be  at 
present  (1853)  about  thirty-five.  He  has 
paid  great  attention  to  palseographical 
studies,  and  has  himself  attained  an  almost 
incredible  mastership  in  this  subject. 
Several  years  ago  he  suddenly  appeared  at 
Athens,  and  offered  a mass  of  the  rarest 
MSS.  of  lost  works,  and  some  very  im- 
portant MSS.  of  the  Classics, — all  very 
ancient.  He  said  his  uncle  had  discovered 
them  in  a monastery  on  IMount  Athos  ; he 
had  carried  them  away  secretly,  and  there 
were  still  more  left  behind.  He  was  very 
mysterious,  and  spoke  always  of  his  ene- 
mies and  spies.  The  Greek  Government 
appointed  a commission  to  examine  his 
MSS.  He  produced  a very  ancient  Homer, 
with  the  complete  Commentary  of  Eusta- 
thius. The  commission  reported  favour- 
ably— there  was  only  one  dissentient  voice. 
A new  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  MS. 
turned  out  to  be  a most  accurate  copy  of 
Wolf's  edition  of  Homer,  with  all  its 
errata.  Simonides  was  unmasked,  but  he 
had  in  the  mean  time  published  his 
“ Simais,”  a history  of  the  school  of  Syme, 
a forgery  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  the  year  1851  Simonides  made  his 
appearance  at  Constantinople.  He  was 
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received  by  Aaron  Becco,  the  Sardinian 
Minister.  His  promises  were  grand.  He 
was  going  to  publish  a Sanchoniathon, 
which  he  said  he  possessed  complete. 
Now  Sanchoniathon  was  rather  an  omin- 
ous name,  and  Wagenfeld's  successful 
forgery  had  not  yet  been  forgotten.  There- 
fore Simonides  soon  dropped  Sanchonia- 
thon, and  came  out  instead  with  a Greek 
work  on  Hieroglyphics.  He  maintained 
that  his  work  gave,  among  the  rest,  a 
translation  of  an  inscription  on  an  Egyp- 
tian figure  which  belonged  to  a M.  Cayol 
at  Constantinople.  A meeting  was  held 
at  which  Baron  Tecco  and  Dr.  IMordtmann 
assisted,  Simonides  read  his  translation, 
—and  it  was  found  that  it  did  not  square 
with  the  original  at  all.  This  having 
failed,  Simonides  promised  to  produce  a 
MS.  containing  Cuneiform  Inscriptions, 
with  a transcript  in  Phoenician  letters. 
As  Dr,  Mordtmann,  however,  was  well 
acquainted  with  both  of  these  alphabets, 
Simonides  never  produced  this  treasure  at 
Constantinople.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that 
an  old  parchment,  pretending  to  come 
from  the  Library  of  Seleucus,  was  some 
years  ago  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  London,  It  contained 
Cuneiform  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  with 
a transcript  in  Phoenician  letters,  and  it  is 
stated  by  one  of  the  most  competent 
scholars  who  took  a copy  of  some  lines  of 
the  MS.  that  the  transcript  into  Phoenician 
was  correct,  and  that  at  the  time  Col. 
(now  Sir  Henry)  Rawlinson  had  not  yet 
deciphered,  or  at  least  not  yet  published, 
any  of  his  readings  of  the  Babylonian  In- 
scriptions. 

Simonides,  having  the  scrutinizing  eye 
of  Dr.  Mordtmann  upon  him,  abandoned 
Sanchoniathon,  the  Hieroglyphics,  and 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  but  produced  in- 
stead a Greek  work  giving  a complete 
history  of  Armenia.  The  Armenians  at 
Constantinople,  being  men  of  literary  taste, 
offered  to  buy  his  MS.  and  to  publish  it 
with  an  Armenian  translation.  He  gave 
them  some  specimens  of  his  work,  but  the 
proper  names  w'hich  occurred  in  it  were 
not  Armenian  at  all.  Pressed  to  produce 
the  rest,  he  hesitated,  and  at  last  de- 
manded one  million  of  piastres  before  he 
would  part  with  his  treasure.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  history  of  Armenia. 

But  Simonides  was  not  yet  discouraged. 
He  soon  came  before  the  public  with  a 
more  startling  discovery  than  any  he  had 
yet  made.  He  said  he  possessed  a MS. 
of  the  time  of  the  Franco-Veuetian  rule 
of  Constantinople.  In  this  MS.  a monk, 
he  said,  gave  an  account  of  many  valuable 
MSS.  buried  by  the  Comneni  in  order  to 
hide  them  from  the  Latins.  The  places 
where  they  were  buried  were  accurately 
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defined  along  the  Bosphorus,  and  he  was 
ready  to  disinter  a MS.  in  a Monastery  of 
the  Prince  Islands,  containing  the  Acts 
of  the  first  Apostolic  Council  of  Antioch. 
Simonides  asked  leave  to  dig  from  the 
Turkish  Government  and  from  the  Patri- 
arch Anthitnos ; and  when  this  was  re- 
fused he  spread  a story  that,  like  the 
Chalif  Omar,  the  Patriarch  had  said  to 
him, — “ The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  An- 
tioch are  superfluous  ; they  either  confirm 
or  contradict  the  Canons  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  in  either  case  it  will  be  use- 
less to  dig.” 

Soon  after  Simonides  paid  a visit  to 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Commerce,  by  birth  a 
Greek.  He  lived  at  his  villa  in  Bebeck  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and,  as  he  had  not  yet  left 
his  harem  when  his  guest  arrived,  Si- 
monides walked  alone  in  the  garden.  He 
afterwards  declared  that  in  the  garden  he 
had  discovered  one  of  the  places  marked 
in  his  work  as  a place  where  MSS.  had 
been  buried,  and  that,  if  he  was  allowed  to 
dig,  he  would  produce  a poem  of  Aristotle 
in  Greek,  written  in  Carian  characters. 
Excavations  were  made, — a box  was  dis- 
covered,'and  it  contained  the  MS.  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  M.  Cayol 
was  present,  and  published  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  Journal  of  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  name  of  Simonides 
was  sufficient  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  literary  world. 

A last  appeal  was  made.  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  at 
Constantinople,  was  building  a new  house 
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near  the  Hippodrome  (Atmeidan).  Ex- 
cavations were  going  on,  and  Simonides, 
on  being  asked  by  M.  Cayol,  declared  that 
an  Arabian  MS.  written  in  Syriac  charac- 
ters, would  be  found  on  a certain  spot. 
The  workmen  dug  for  two  hours,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  and  M.  Cayol  being  present,  and 
Simonides  not  being  allowed  to  descend. 
At  last  a pause  was  made,  and  the  gentle- 
men partookofaiuncheoD.  Afterluncheon 
the  digging  was  resumed,  and  almost  im- 
mediately Simonides  was  heard  to  exclaim 
— ” There  it  is,  bring  it  up.”  A box  was 
brought,  but  the  soil  which  adhered  to  it 
was  of  a different  kind  from  chat  of  the 
ground.  The  workmen  were  grinning, 
and,  when  interrogated,  confessed  that 
during  luncheon  the  Greek  came  out  for 
a short  time,  jumped  into  the  pit,  and 
began  to  burrow. 

This  put  an  end  to  Simonides’  career  in 
the  East,  He  left  Constantinople,  and 
came  to  England,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
peated warnings  addressed  to  all  public 
libaries,  he  succeeding  in  disposing  of 
many  of  his  MSS.  Among  the  most 
curious  MSS.  which  he  left  in  England, 
one  is  a copy  of  Hesiod  written  ilourrnoip-ijh'j ; 
another,  the  identical  copy  of  some  books 
of  Homer,  sent  from  Chios  to  Hipparchus, 
the  son  of  Pisistratus.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  such  impudent  frauds  could 
have  been  successful,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  mauy  more  will  now  be  brought 
to  light.  The  British  Museum  is  said  to 
possess  thirty  MSS.  of  Simonides.  These 
may  possibly  be  genuine  ; yet  they  will 
require  a new  and  careful  examination. 
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During  the  hearing  of  a case  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  the  other  day,  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  remarked,  that  somewhere  about 
forty  years  ago  he  was  engaged  in  a suit 
in  which  the  identical  vessel  that  brought 
over  William  III.  was  concerned.  Aided 
by  the  kindness  of  a valued  correspondent, 
we  are  now  enabled  to  by  before  our 
readers  the  following  interesting  and 
authentic  memoranda  connected  with  the 
fortunes  of  this  “ ever-to-be-reraembered  " 
craft. 

The  Princess  Mary,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  accounts,  was  built  on  the 
Thames  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  l7th 
century,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  or  his  adherents  as 
an  addition  to  the  fleet  which  was  destined 
to  effect  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  prince  expressly  selected  this  vessel  to 
convey  himself  and  suite  to  England,  and 


he  bestowed  upon  her  the  above  name,  in 
honour  of  his  illustrious  consort,  the 
daughter  of  James  II.  When  the  revolu- 
tion was  un  jalt  acvompli,  the  claims  of 
the  “ Princess  Mary  ” to  the  royal  favour 
were  not  overlooked.  During  the  whole 
of  William’s  reign  >he  held  a place  of 
honour  as  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  and  she 
was  regularly  used  as  the  pleasure  yacht 
of  Queen  Anne.  By  this  time,  however, 
her  original  build  was  much  interfered 
with  from  the  numerous  and  extensive  re- 
pairs she  had  from  time  to  time  under- 
gone. On  the  L!ea*:h  of  the  queen  she 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  majesty 
King  George  I.,  by  whose  order  she  ceased 
to  form  part  of  the  royal  establishment. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
during  a fit  of  economy,  she  was  sold  by 
the  Government  to  the  Messrs.  Walters,  of 
London,  from  whom  she  received  the  name 
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of  tbe  Betsy  Cairns,  in  honour,  we  are 
told,  of  some  West  Indian  lady  of  that 
name. 

Having  been  long  and  profitably  em- 
ployed by  her  new  owners  in  the  West 
Indian  trade,  she  was  afterwards  disposed 
of  to  the  Messrs.  Carlins,  of  London,  and, 
alas  for  the  mutability  of  fortune  1 the 
once  regal  craft  was  converted  into  a col- 
lier, and  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
coals  between  Newcastle  and  London. 
Through  all  her  varied  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, however,  she  is  still  said  to  have  re- 
tained her  ancient  reputation  “ as  a lucky 
ship  and  fast  sailer.”  She  was  after- 
wards {circa  1825)  transferred  by  pur- 
chase to  Mr.  George  Finch  Wilson,  of 
South  Shields,  and  finally,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1827,  while  pursuing  her  voyage 
from  Shields  to  Hamburg,  with  a cargo  of 
coals,  she  struck  upon  the  “Black  ^lid- 
dens,”  a dangerous  reef  of  rocks  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  in  a few  days 
afterw'ards  became  a total  wi*eck.  The 
news  of  her  disaster  excited  a very  lively 
sensation  throughout  the  country.  She 
had  always  been  regarded,  especially  by 
the  sailors,  with  an  almost  superstitious 
feeling  of  interest  and  veneration,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  wreck  this  feeling  was 
doubtless  in  no  small  degree  enhanced  by 
the  recollection  of  a “ memorable  pro- 
phesy” said  to  be  associated  with  her  for- 
tunes—-viz.  “ that  the  Catholics  would 
never  get  the  better  while  the  Betsy 
Cairns  was  afloat !” 
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In  length  the  Betsy  Cairns  was  80  feet 
3 inches  by  23  feet  broad.  She  had  two 
decks,  the  height  between  which  was 
0 feet  fi  inches.  She  was  carvel  built, 
was  without  galleries,  scpiare-sterned,  and 
devoid  of  figure-head.  She  had  two  masts, 
and  was  square-rigged,  with  a standing 
bowsprit.  The  remnant  of  her  original 
timbering,  though  but  scanty,  was  ex- 
tremely fine.  There  was  a profusion  of 
rich  and  elaborate  oak  carvings,  the 
colour  of  the  wood,  from  age  and  expo- 
sure, closely  resembling  that  of  ebony. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  wreck  became 
known  throughout  the  country  the  people 
of  Shields  were  inundated  with  applica- 
tions for  portions  of  her  remains.  The 
applications  on  the  part  of  the  Orange 
Lodges  were  especially  importunate. 
Snuff-boxes  and  souvenirs  of  various  kinds 
were  made  in  large  numbers,  and  brought 
exorbitant  prices.  Each  of  the  members 
of  the  then  Corporation  of  Newcastle  was 
presented  with  one  of  these  bo.xes,  which 
exhibit,  in  a marked  degree,  the  duration 
and  inimitable  qualities  of  the  British  oak. 
A painting  of  the  Betsy  Cairns  was  made 
by  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  of  North ^ihields. 
Two  carved  figures,  part  of  ti^r  night 
heads,  are,  we  believe,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity-house 
at  Newcastle,  and  a beam,  with  mouldings 
covered  with  gilding,  and  forming  a part 
of  the  principal  cabin,  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Rippon,  Waterville,  North 
Shields.— Z)MrAa/w  Coanty  Advertiser. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 

Aiitir[iiilies  of  nii.stin;;s  and  its  Neighbourhood— Ob'5e(iuie.'>  of  the  Founder  of  Methodbiii. 
ANTIC^L’IT1ES  OK  HASTINGS  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Mr.  Urban, — In  your  number  for 
January  last  you  reviewed  favourably  a 
very  good  hand-book  of  “ Hastings  Past 
and  Present,”  and  rightly  complimented 
the  fair  authoress  (Miss  Howard)  on  the 
good  use  made  by  her  of  the  recent  pub- 
lications of  our  Sussex  Archseological 
Society.  Tliere  are,  liowever,  some  points 
iu  the  history  on  which  Miss  Howard  has 
continued  old  errors,  aud  on  which  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  make  corrections. 

The  descendants  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoo, 
created  by  Henry  VT.  in  1448  Lord  Hoo 
and  Hastings,  did  not  become  Earls  of 
Huntingdon;  on  the  death  of  this  Lord 
Hoo  and  Hastings,  13th  February,  1455. 
the  title  became  extinct,  as  he  left  only 
four  daughters  aud  co-heiresses  (see  Gent. 
Mag.  .Vug.  1855,p.  18.3).  But  Edward  IV. 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  created  his 
7 


chief  favourite  and  chamberlain,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hastings,  Lord  Hastings,  and  from 
him  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  have  de- 
scended. 

It  has  also  been  shewn  (Sussex  Arch. 
Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  104)  that  Dugdale  was  not 
borne  out  by  tlie  Iiiq.  p.  ra.  or  other  docu- 
ments, in  stating  that  Humphrey  Stafford 
(who  was  beheaded  17th  Aug.  1469),  was 
seized  of  the  castle  or  rape  of  Hastings  ; 
the  twenty-seventh  descent,  therefore, 
copied  from  Horstield,  should  have  been 
omitted. 

In  the  statement  that  little  was  known 
of  the  town  after  it  ceased  to  be  of  im- 
portance as  a port,  about  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  till  it  rose  into  notice  as  a 
watering-place  in  the  last  century,  Miss  H. 
has  overlooked  a paper  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  town  in  the  10th  century, 
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read  at  the  local  Exhibition,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Hastings  News  of  13th  of 
Febniary,  1853,  in  which  are  given  the 
names  of  the  13  barques  of  from  £0  to  50 
tons,  making  a total  of  474  tons,  and  of 
the  106  able  mariners  existing  on  5th 
February,  1586 ; and  there  also  may 
be  found  the  proclamation  of  31st  Oc- 
tober, 1578  (taken  from  the  Grenville 
Library,  No.  179),  for  the  restoration  of 
the  harbour,  17  years  before  the  project 
of  the  stone  pier.  Among  the  procla- 
mations of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is 
another  proclamation,  dated  i6th  May, 
1620,  of  letters  patent  for  collections  to 
be  made  for  the  fortifying,  repairing,  and 
furnishing  of  the  pier  and  haven  of 
Hastings  : and  in  the  Additional  MSS. 
(5705,  p.  15H),  there  exists  a petition  and 
order  for  rebuilding  the  pier  in  1636  ; for 
nearly  60  years,  therefore,  the  exertions  of 
the  Government  w'ere  directed  to  Hastings, 
as  well  as  to  Dover  ss  an  important  place 
to  keep  up  a harbour. 

Of  the  Free  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  within 
the  Castle,  the  charters  granted  by  Henry, 
fourth  Earl  of  Eu,  1096-1139,  conlirmed 
by  his  descendant,  Wm.  de  Ysenden,  are 
to  be  found  in  Additional  MS.  15,662, 
fol.  171  ; and  a visitation  of  this  free  chapel 
in  19th  Edward  HI.  is  referred  to  iu  the 
Second  Report  on  Public  Records,  p.  188. 
The  charters  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  are  printed  in  Nichols’  Coll.  Top. 
and  Gen.  vol.  vi.  p.  101. 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  supposed 
birth  here  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  (see 
Notes  and  Queries,  vois.  x.,  xi.,  and  xii.)  ; 
but  his  mother  removed  hither,  and  occu- 
pied the  house  in  All  Saints’  Street, 
pointed  out  as  the  admiral’s  birth-place  : 
and  here  he  is  reported  to  have  visited  her, 
“ as  they  were  sailing  over  against  the 
town  of  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley called  out  ‘ Pilot,  put  near,  I have  a 
little  business  on  shore.’  So  he  put  near, 
and  Sir  Cloudesley  and  this  gentleman 
went  to  shore  in  a small  boat,  and  having 
walked  about  half  a mile,  Sir  Cloudesley 
came  to  a little  house.  ‘ Come,’  says  he, 

‘ my  business  is  here  ; I came  on  purpose 
to  see  the  good  woman  of  this  iiouse.’ 
Upon  this  they  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
out  came  a poor  old  woman,  upon  which 
Sir  Cloudesley  kissed  her,  and  then,  fall- 
ing down  on  his  knees,  begged  her  bless- 
ing and  called  her  mother  (who  had  re- 
moved out  of  Yorkshire  hither).  He  was 
mightily  kind  to  her  and  she  to  him,  and 
after  that  he  had  made  his  visit,  he  left 
her  ten  guineas,  and  took  his  leave  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  departing  to  his  ship.” 
In  a funeral  poem  by  William  Pittis,  late 
fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  dedicated 
to  Sir  Cloudesley’s  “ disconsolate  ladv.” 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol  XLV. 


and  printed  by  Henry  Hills,  in  Blackfryars, 
near  the  water-side,  1708  : the  place  of 
the  admiral's  birth  (Clay,  in  Norfolk)  is 
not  mentioned,  but  Pittis  says  : — 

Let  others  boast  nobility  of  race 

And  with  mean  acts  exalted  birth  disgrace  ; 

From  humble,  but  from  honest  parents  spmnc, 

Thou  may’st  demand  pre-eminence  in  song. 
«««««• 

As  Shovel’s  name,  by  coming  ages  read, 

Shall  make  the  living  emulate  the  dead. 

In  noticing  Bexhill,  Miss  Howard  might 
have  mentioned  a curious  proof  of  the 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants.  On  4th  of 
•June,  1819,  there  were  forty-six  persons, 
whose  names  I have,  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  then  containing  under  two  thousand, 
who  assembled  at  the  Bell  Inn,  to  comme- 
morate the  81st  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
King  Geo.  III.,  and  whose  ages  were  as  fol- 
lows : — Of  the  dinner  party  of  25,  two  were 
87  years  and  upwards,  one  86  and  upwards, 
three  were  S3  and  upwards,  5 were  82 
and  upwards,  one  was  31  and  upwards, 
three  were  above  30,  one  above  79,  two 
above  78,  live  above  77,  and  2 above  75. 
Mr.  Blencowe  has  kindly  added  the  ages 
at  which  most  of  these  died  : one  was 
above  92,  two  above  91,  three  above  90, 
one  above  89,  two  above  88,  two  above 
87,  one  above  36,  three  above  84,  two 
above  81,  and  3 under  30,  unknown  5. 
Of  the  15  waiters,  two  were  above  71,  five 
above  73,  two  above  72,  one  above  70, 
four  above  69,  and  one  above  68  ; and  of 
these  one  reached  103  (^V’m.  Dunk),  two 
87,  one  85,,  two  84,  one  82,  one  81,  five 
died  under  80,  and  the  ages  of  two  are 
unknown.  Of  the  six  ringers  who  rung  a 
merry  peal  on  the  church  bells,  whilst 
the  dinner  was  going  on,  one  was  above 
63,  tW'O  above  62,  one  above  61,  one 
above  60,  and  one  above  55  ; of  these, 
one  reached  94,  another  81,  a third  80,  a 
fourth  75,  a fifth  67,  and  the  age  of  one 
is  not  known  (Richard  Fairway), — he  may 
be  still  alive. 

The  next  vol.  of  our  Sussex  Archee- 
ological  Collections  is  nearly  ready  for  de- 
livery, and  will  prove  that  the  Alard  Charity 
inWiuchelsea  was  founded  in  June,  1312, 
by  Stephen  Alard,  aud  that  the  abbey  of 
Langedcne,  in  Kent,  held  the  endowment, 
and  provided  the  two  chaplains  ; and  will 
also  have  notices  and  an  amended  pedigree 
of  the  Oxenbiidge  family  of  Brede,  cor- 
recting many  of  the  statements  iu  Miss 
Howard’s  book  ; showing  that  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Tirwhit,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Tir- 
whit,  of  Leighton,  Hunts,  and  daughter  of 
Sir  Goddai’d  Oxenbridge,  was  the  person 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  the  authoress  of  the 
prayers  noticed,  and  the  binding  engraved 
in  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  lxi.,  pt.  i.,  p.  321, 
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exhibited  by  Mr.  Field  at  the  Rye  meet- 
ing ; and  not  her  niece  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  her  half-brother  Thomas,  and  of  an 
heiress  of  the  Echinghams,  who  married 
another  Sir  Robert  Tirwhitt  (of  Kettilby), 
the  nephew  of  the  other  Sir  Robert.  The 


uncle  was  the  Esquire  of  the  body  to  Hen. 
VIII.,  and  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Queen 
Katharine  Parr. 

Yours,  &c.  Wm.  Durravt  Cooper. 
81,  Guildford  Street,  Russell  Square. 
22nd  February. 


Obsequies  of  the  Founder  of  Methodism. 


Mr.  Urban, — I am  able  to  make  a 
little  addition  to  the  account  given  of  John 
Wesley  in  your  last  number  ; for  I was 
among  those  who  saw  him  lying  in  petty 
state  in  the  house  on  the  r/^A^-hand  as  you 
advance  towards  the  Chapel  from  the 
City  Road.  I was  then  a youth,  and  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  be  seen  by  the 
public,  went  in  with  a crowd  that  I found 
at  the  door.  We  were  admitted  into  a 
parlour  on  the  ground-floor,  and  moved  in 
silence  round  the  coffin;  and  I perfectly 
recollect  the  placid  appearance  of  the 
venerable  old  man's  countenance  answer- 
ing to  the  description  given  by  your  cor- 
respondent. This  exhibition  continued,  I 
believe,  for  several  days,  but  the  place  in 
which  it  was  held  was  subsequently 
changed.  One  of  the  visitors,  prompted 
by  something  more  than  mere  respect  or 
curiosity,  having  slipped  into  the  kitchen, 
as  was  reported,  and  carried  off  a silver 
spoon,  the  body  was  removed  into  the 
Chapel ; whither  I afterwards  went  and 
saw  it  lying  in  the  same  style,  and  passed 
round  the  coffin  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  Whether  this  is  worthy  of  yonr 
notice  I leave  to  your  better  judgment, 
and  remain, 

Yours,  Sec.  John  Webb. 

Tretire,  Feb.  9,  18.56. 

The  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Webb  have  induced  us  to  turn  to  the 
biography  of  Wesley,  first  published  shortly 
after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore. 
We  there  find  no  account  of  the  public  ex- 
hibition of  the  corpse  wnthia  the  house  of 
the  deceaseil,  but  that  in  the  New  Chapel, 
or  Tabernacle,  with  the  subsequent  funeral, 
is  thus  described;  — 

“At  the  desire  of  many  friends,  his 
corpse  was  placed  in  the  New  (.hapel,  and 
remained  there  the  day  before  his  inter- 
ment. His  face  during  that  time  had  the 
trace  of  a heavenly  smile  v.pon  it,  and  a 
beauty  which  was  admired  by  all  that  saw 
it.  The  crowds  which  came  to  see  him, 
while  he  was  in  his  coffin,  were  so  great, 


that  his  friends,  apprehensive  of  a tumult, 
if  he  was  interred  at  the  usual  time,  deter- 
mined to  bury  him,  contrary  to  their  first 
resolution,  between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning,  of  which  no  notice  was  given 
till  late  the  preceding  evening  ; notwith- 
standing which,  the  intelligence  had  so  far 
transpired,  that  some  hundreds  attended 
at  that  early  hour.  These,  with  many 
tears,  saw  his  dear  remains  deposited  in 
the  vault,  which  he  had  some  years  before 
prepared  for  himself,  and  for  those  Itine- 
rant Preachers  who  should  die  in  London. 
From  those  whom  ’oved  in  life,  he 
chose  not  to  be  divide  • \ death," 

In  a note  it  is  ac  d ; “Mr.  Southey 
has  repeated,  after  Mr.  Hampsou,  that  he 
had  a bible  in  one  band,  and  a white  hand- 
kerchief in  the  other  ; and  the  old  clerical 
cap  on  his  head.  As  I was  an  eye-witness, 
I may  state  that  there  is  no  truth  at  all  in 
this  account.  He  had  no  clerical  cap,  old 
or  new,  in  his  possession;  and  his  friends 
had  too  much  sense  to  put  anything  into 
the  hands  of  a corpse."— Life  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore, 
edit.  1825,  vol.  li.  p.  394. 

On  referring  to  the  volume  of  our  Maga- 
zine for  1791,  we  find  there  the  same  par- 
ticulars which  Southey  followed,  and  which 
probably  formed  the  current  account  of 
the  public  newspapers  at  the  time  ; — 

“ His  remains,  after  lying  in  his  Taber- 
nacle in  a kind  of  state,  dressed  in  the 
gown  and  cassock,  band,  Sec.  which  he 
usually  wore,  and  on  his  head  the  old 
clerical  cap,  a bible  in  one  hand,  and  a 
white  handkerchief  in  the  other,  were, 
agreeably  to  his  own  directions,  and  after 
the  manner  of  the  interment  of  the  late 
Mr.  Whitfield,  deposited  in  a piece  of 
ground  near  his  chapel  at  the  Foundry, 
Moorfields,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
instant  (March,  1791),  in  the  plainest 
manner  consistent  with  decency,  amidst 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  an  innumerable 
company  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  who 
all  appeared  in  deep  mourning  on  the  oc- 
casion.” 
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Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  resigned  his  re- 
sponsible post  as  Principal  Librarian  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  veteran  has 
served  the  public  faithfully  for  more  than 
50  years,  during  which  tinae  he  has  not 
merely  filled  his  office  with  satisfaction  to 
men  of  letter.s,  but  has  made  many  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  stock  of  docii.uentary 
illustrations  of  English  history.  Our  best 
wishes  follow  him  into  private  life.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  Government 
Will  take  advantage  of  this  resignation  to 
carry  into  e.xecution  the  reforms  suggested 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1850. 
The  Commissioners  say  ; — “ With  respect 
to  the  executive  management,  your  com- 
missioners are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  a change  should  be  adopted  involving 
the  abolition  of  the  offices  of  Principal 
Librarian  and  of  Secretary  as  they  now 
exist,  and  the  establishment  of  a responsi- 
ble Executive  Council.  The  view  which 
has  met  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
your  commissioners  is  that  an  Executive 
Council  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  a 
Chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  who,  if  not  already  a Trustee,  should 
become  a Trustee  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
and  four  members  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Trustees  from  among  their  own  number, 
and  two  other  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  one  distinguished  for  at- 
tainment in  literature,  and  the  other  for 
attainment  in  natural  history,— the  former 
of  whom  should  be  considered  as  having 
a more  immediate  and  especial  supervision 
of  those  departments  of  the  Museum  con- 
nected with  literature, — namely,the  library, 
the  manuscripts,  the  prints,  antiquities, 
and  medals;  and  the  latter,  of  those  de- 
partments which  are  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  natural  history.  The  Chair- 
man, in  our  opinion,  should  hold  not  for 
life,  or  merely  during  pleasure,  but  for  a 
definite  term,  such  as  five  years,  being  re- 
eligible  if  his  re-appointment  should  be 
thought  expedient.  We  think  he  ought 
to  be  a person  of  such  position  in  society 
and  influence  as  may  be  naturally  looked 
for  in  any  one  holding  so  important  an 
office,  Sec.  The  Executive  Council,  as  we 


have  now  proposed  it,  carries  with  it  in 
the  opinion  of  all  of  us  this  great  and 
leading  advantage,  without  attaining  which 
all  other  reforms  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Museum  are  in  the  view  of  your  commis- 
sioners comparatively  of  little  consequence 
— that  it  commits  the  ordinary  and  daily 
recurring  business  of  the  Museum  to  an 
Executive  Council  consisting  of  a number 
such  as  must  leave  upon  each  and  all 
of  them  individual  responsibility,  insure 
knowledge  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  business  of  the  Museum  in  its  whole 
course,  and  prevent  that  change  in  the 
view  and  uncertainty  of  decision  which 
cannot  but  be  the  consequence  of  a fluctu- 
ating board.’’  The  Trustees  abolished 
the  office  of  Secretary  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  report. 

During  the  past  year  the  London  Uni- 
versity College  has  received  a valuable 
addition  to  its  library,  in  the  bequest  of 
the  collection  of  political  and  statistical 
books  and  pamphlets  of  the  late  Josepli 
Hume,  M.P.,  arranged  in  order,  and  sup- 
plying a mine  of  historical  materials  for 
future  students.  In  Mr.  Greenough's 
geological  specimens  and  maps  a valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Museum  has  been  ob- 
tained. Other  doaatioas  or  bequests  of 
the  past  year  are  described  in  the  Report. 
The  library  of  University  College  now 
contains  upwards  of  i3,000  volumes,  and 
nearly  8,000  pamphlets.  In  Oriental 
literature  the  collection  is  already  pecu- 
liarly rich.  Mr.  Wm.  Adams  has  depo- 
sited a collection  of  Oriental  books  with 
the  intention  of  ultimately  converting  the 
deposit  into  a donation.  The  Chinese 
library  of  Dr.  Morrison  comprises  more 
than  800  separate  works,  and  above  10,000 
volumes  on  every  variety  of  subject,  and 
iateresting  additions  have  recently  been 
made  by  Dr.  Benj.  Hobson,  formerly  a 
pupil  of  the  College,  and  now  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Medical  Hospital  at  Hong 
Kong. 

An  influential  meeting  was  held  at 
Willis's  Rooms  on  the  16th  Feb.  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  erection  of  some 
public  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
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Joseph  Hume,  Earl  Fortesciie  was  in  tlie 
chair  ; and  the  first  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Panmure,  and  seconded  by 
Sir  B.  Hall,  Bart.  M.P.  in  the  following 
terms  : “ That  the  disinterested  services 
of  Mr.  Hume  for  above  forty  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  successful  efforts 
to  check  the  waste  of  public  money,  his 
constant  support  of  all  measures  condu- 
cive to  the  spread  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvement,  and  his  unvarying  ad- 
vocacy of  constitutional  liberty,  claim  a 
lasting  record  of  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.”  The  subscriptions  are  li- 
mited to  10/.  ’ 

The  Committee  of  the  Testimonial  Fund 
to  the  \^iQ  James  Elmes,  the  distinguished 
architect,  have  invested  the  sum  of  their 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  1,400/.  in  a 
three  per  cent,  bond  of  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to 
the  widow  during  her  life,  and  on  her  de- 
cease to  her  son  for  his  life,  and  on  his 
decease  to  found  two  scholarships,  to  be 
called  the  Elmes  Scholar.^hips,  for  Archi- 
tectural Students,  or  Students  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  available  for  two  years  each,  to  pu- 
pils of  the  Royal,  the  Collegiate,  or  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  as  the  trustees  for 
the  time  being  may  decide, 

A vacancy  having  occurred  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  representation  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  by  tiie  resignation  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  the  historian,  whose  health 
would  not  allow  him  to  give  “efficient 
service,”  it  has  been  supplied  by  another 
literary  member,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Adam  Black,  the  very  eminent  bookseller 
and  publisher. 

Mr.  James  Feryusson,  author  of  The 
Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture,  and 
of  The  New  System  of  Fortification  which 
bears  his  na’ne,  has  been  appointed  Ge- 
neral Manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lover,  the  Irish  minstrel, 
has  been  placed  on  the  Literary  Pension 
List  for  100/.  a-year ; and  Mr.  John 
jy Alton  (whose  recent  work  on  the  gene- 
alogies of  Ireland  we  noticed  last  month) 
for  50/,  The  Ciueen  has  also  granted  a 
pension  of  50/.  a-year  to  Miss  Thomasina 
Ross,  best  known  by  her  translations  from 
French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

The  Dublin  University  has  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D,  on  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, “ The  Times  ’’  correspondent  at  the 
seat  of  war,  who  was  for  some  time  at 
Trinity  College. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  London  Ste- 
reoscope Company,  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  Stereoscope,  lias  been  awarded  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  to  Professor  Lowe,  of  St. 
Andrew’s. 

The  execution  of  the  statue  of  Mr. 
Baines,  about  to  be  erected  at  Leeds,  has 


been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Bebnes,  of  Osna- 
burgh-street.  Exclusively  of  the  pedestal, 
which  ia  to  be  of  Sicilian  marble,  the  artist 
is  to  receive  800/.  for  his  labours.  When 
completed  the  statue  will  be  placed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  new  town-hall  of  Leeds. 

The  committee  for  the  bust  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  which  is  now  placed  in 
the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  have  made 
a report,  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
subscriptions  received  amounted  to  160/. 
17«.  of  which  Mr.  Manning,  the  sculptor, 
received  140/.  for  the  bust  and  pedes- 
tal. The  rest  was  expended  in  printing, 
postage,  Sec. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mill,  it  was  iletermined  to  commemorate 
his  eminent  services  to  the  Church  of 
England  by  a monument  in  Ely  Cathe- 
dral. It  was  felt,  however,  by  his  old 
parishioners,  at  Braated,  in  Kent,  that, 
whilst  a monument  ia  such  a locality 
w'ould  be  a fitting  tribute  to  his  high  posi- 
tion as  a theologian,  their  own  parish 
church  ought  also  to  contain  some  record 
of  that  relationship  in  which  he  was  best 
known  to  them,  viz,,  that  of  a parish 
priest.  It  was  determined  to  restore  a 
dilapidated  lancet  window  in  the  chancel, 
and  fill  it  with  stained  glass,  as  a memorial 
of  Dr.  Mill.  The  work  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  and  has  re- 
cently been  complete  !.  The  window  con- 
tains a figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  with 
the  legend,  ” I know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine.” 

The  elegant  cross  at  Pocklington,  in 
Yorkshire,  a cast  of  which  is  placed  in  the 
Crystal  Pedace,  has  been  completely  and 
beautifully  restored  by  Rear  - Admiral 
Sothebyj  and  H.  Willoughby,  esq.  of 
Birdsali,  and  re-ereclcd  in  the  churchyard 
at  the  w'cst  end  of  the  church.  This  an- 
cient monument  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  originally  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  tlie  tower  of  Pocklington 
church.  The  monument  is  protected  with 
a neat  iron  railing,  and  forms  an  object  of 
peculiar  attraction  and  interest. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  having  been 
entertained  as  to  the  best  manner  of  re- 
decorating the  waggon-roof  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  it  w^as  at  length  determined  to 
call  in  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ow'en  Jones. 
Accordingly  that  gentleman  visited  Car- 
lisle, and  has  sent  in  his  recommendations, 
which  have  been  adopted.  The  panels  are 
to  have  a groundwork  of  bright  azure, 
powdered  with  gold  stars  ; the  riba  and 
bosses  are  to  be  painted  various  colours, 
red,  blue,  &c.,  and  the  coats  of  arms  and 
other  armorial  bearings  accurately  re- 
stored ; the  angels  which  surround  the 
cornice  are  to  be  gilded  and  coloured,  and 
the  large  angels  on  the  hammer-beams  are 
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to  be  treated  in  a similar  manner.  When 
completed,  there  will  be  nothing  in  this 
country  that  will  exceed  it  for  elegance 
and  beauty.  The  cost  will  not  be  less 
than  700/.  or  800/.  The  restoration  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  cathedral  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  and  it  is  expected  that 
before  the  close  of  the  year  tiie  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  resumed 
within  its  walls.  A new  organ  will  be 
placed  in  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
choir,  where  the  old  one  stood. 

The  pictures  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Samuel  Rogers,  esq.  have  been  placed  in 
the  National  Gallery.  They  consist  of — 
1,  Christ  appearing  to  INIary  Magdalene, 
by  Titian ; 2,  a Knight  in  Armour,  by 
Giorgione  ; and  3,  Ecca  Homo,  by  Guido. 
The  first  was  formerly  in  the  Orleans  col- 
lection, and  was  purcliased  by  Mr.  Rogers 
in  1820.  The  second  belonged  to  Ben- 
jamin West,  the  President  R.A. ; and  so 
also  did  the  third,  of  w'hich  there  is  a 
beautiful  engraving  by  William  Sharp.  A 
picture  by  Bassano  has  been  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Gallery  by  Philip 
L.  Hinds,  esq.  Its  subject  is,  Christ  driv- 
ing the  yioney  Changers  out  of  the  Temple ; 
and  is  a characteristic  specimen  of  tlie 
artist’s  style.  The  Trustees  have  pur- 
chased for  the  sum  of  1,077/.  P.  Veronese’s 
picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
which  was  painted  in  1573  for  the  church 
of  San  Silvestro  at  Venice,  and  was  en- 
graved by  Carlo  Sacchi  in  1049. 

Mr.  Burford  has  opened,  at  his  Pano- 
rama in  Leicester-square,  a view  of  the 
City  of  Sebastopol,  as  it  appeared  during 
the'last  days  of  the  siege.  The  Malakhoft' 
is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
picture.  The  attack  on  the  Redan  is 
somewhat  concealed  by  the  smoke  of 
battle,  but  its  position  and  the  nature  of 
the  Rusaiau  fortifications  are  very  clearly 
shown.  The  city,  with  its  arsenals,  docks, 
aud  public  buildings  ; the  harbour,  creeks, 
and  basins  ; the  ravines  and  hills  outside 
the  Russian  lines  of  defence  ; the  forts  on 
both  sides  of  the  bay, — oue  of  which.  Fort 
Nicholas,  has  since  been  destroyed  ; the 
iMamelnv,  the  positions  of  the  allied 
batteries,  the  trenches,  Cathcart’s  Hill, 
Picket  House  Hill,  and  other  well-known 
points,  are  strikingly  represented.  The 
picture  is  tiie  work  of  5lr.  Burford  and 
of  Mr.  Selous,  from  sketches  by  Captain 
Verschoyle,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
aided  by  photographic  views. 

After  the  Queen’s  visit  to  France,  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Boulogne,  early  in 
October  last,  voted  unaniraou.sly  the  sum 
of  12,000  francs  (480/.)  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a column,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  port,  to  commemorate  the  landing 


of  Queen  Victoria  as  a guest  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  This  mode  of  com- 
memorating the  royal  visit  has  now  been 
abandoned  : it  has  been  resolved  that  the 
12,000  francs  be  appropriated  to  a medal, 
for  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  re- 
commended the  following  design  : on  one 
side,  the  effigy  of  the  Emperor  ; and  on 
the  other  side,  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  town  of  Boulogne,  having  the 
column  of  Napoleon  on  the  right,  and  the 
royal  yacht,  the  \ ictoria  and  Albert,  on 
the  left.  The  Town  inscribes  upon  a slab 
the  date  of  the  Queen’s  arrival  (18th 
of  August,  1855).  On  the  base  of  the 
allegorical  figure  of  the  Town  will  be 
placed  an  escutcheon,  containing  the  arms 
of  Boulogne.  The  legend  will  consist  of 
these  words  : — “ The  Emperor  receives 
the  Queen  of  England  at  Boulogne.”  The 
exergue  will  exhibit  the  following  words  : 

“ In  memory  of  the  18th  and  27th  of 
August,  185.5.  The  Municipal  Council 
of  Boulogue-sur-Mer.”  Two  medals  will 
be  struck  in  gold  for  presentation  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Queen,  100  in  silver 
for  the  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  other 
high  functionaries  of  the  government,  and 
1000  in  bronze. 

The  Sarcophagus  of  Arnuinazar,  King 
of  Sidon,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beyrout,  h.as  arrived  in 
Paris,  and  been  presented  to  the  Louvre 
by  the  Due  de  Luynes,  by  whom  it  was 
purchased.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Asiatic  antiquities,  next  the  Phoe- 
nician sarcophagus  in  white  marble  which 
was  discover,  d s.ame  time  ago,  also  near 
Beyrout,  by  M.  Peretie,  of  the  French 
consulate  in  that  town.  The  new  monu- 
ment is  of  the  same  form  as  the  Egyptian 
tombs  of  the  2(5ch  dynasty  (the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christi.  auJ  it  bears  on  the 
upper  part  a lung  inscription  in  well- 
e.xecuted  characters,  in  the  Phoenician 
langu.agc,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the 
King,  and  his  descent  (as  already  de- 
scribed in  our  September  Magazine, 

p.  282). 

At  a meeting  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  So- 
ciety on  the  r2th  Feb.  Abraham  Beniscb, 
Ph.D.  read  an  account  of  the  Travels  in 
tlie  East  of  Rabbi  F *achia,  of  Ratisbon. 
The  Rabbi  appears  to  have  been  a con- 
temporary of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  his 
travels  took  place  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, previous  ("o  1187,  since  he  describes 
the  Holy  Land  as  still  in  possession  of 
the  Christians.  The  itiner:;-y.  however, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Rabbi  Peta- 
chia,  must,  as  appears  from  internal  evi- 
dence,  be  considered  as  an  abridgment, 
and  probably  a meagre  one,  of  the  original 
work,  which  has  not  reached  us.  It  is 
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written  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect,  and 
both  internal  and  external  evidence  show 
its  genuineness.  Several  editions  have  ap- 
peared at  various  times  on  the  Continent. 
There  are  also  in  existence  Latin,  German, 
and  French  versions.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  ever  been  translated 
into  English.  This  Dr.  Benisch  proposes 
to  do  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with 
notes  on  the  legends  and  social  system 
and  polity  of  the  Jews,  more  especially  of 
the  Captivity,  whom  the  Rabbi  especially 
visited.  The  work  will  be  an  interesting 
addition  in  a very  curious  field  of  inquiry. 
The  Rabbi  appears  to  have  enjoyed  ease 
and  affluence,  and  co  have  been  prompted 
in  his  distant  pilgrimage  solely  by  the  de- 
sire to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  state  and  condition  of  his  distant 
brethren, 

A very  interesting  and  beautifully-illus- 
trated work  on  Pompeii  has  been  produced 
at  L-eipzig.  It  is  from  the  pea  of  the 
learned  Professor  Overbeck,  who  is  now 
engaged  giving  a series  of  lectures  on  art 
in  Leipzig. 

The  Abbe  Lalanne,  author  of  a treatise 
on  the  parish  of  Saint-Sulpice  d’Oire,  is 
engaged  on  a Uistory  of  Chatellerand 
(Vienne),  to  be  published  by  subscription 
in  two  vols.  8 VO.  at  7 francs.  This  is  the 
same  place  which  gave  the  title  of  Chatel- 
herault  to  the  family  of  Hamilton.  Having 
been  erected  into  a duchy  by  Francois  I. 
in  1514,  it  was  given  by  Henri  II.  in  1549 
to  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  Re- 
gent of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of 
Queen  Mary. 

The  Works  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in.  are  now  completed.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  contain  the  lesser  produc- 
tion.s  of  the  Emperor;— the  speeches, 
messages,  proclamations,  and  public  let- 
ters. Some  extracts  from  an  unfinislied 
w'ork,  “ On  the  Pa.st  and  Future  Condi- 
tions of  the  Artillery,’'  are  also  included. 

The  Natural  History  of  Dee-side  and 
Braemar,  by  the  late  W.  Macgillivray, 
LL.D.  has  been  printed  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  copies  have  beeti  gra- 
ciously presented  to  the  various  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom  devoted  to  na- 
tural history.  Her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  purchase  the  manuscript  of  this  useful 
and  elegant  book,  which  is  especially  illus- 
trative of  the  vicinity  of  her  Highland 
j)alace  of  Balmoral. 

The  voluminous  Diary  of  Narcissus 
Luttrell,  so  frequently  quoted  by  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  his  History,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  library  ol  All  Souls' 
College,  is  about  to  be  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  press.  This  step  has  been 
probably  hastened  by  inquiries  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Camden  Society. 
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Mr.  Richard  Caulfield,  B.A.  of  Cork, 
author  of  the  “ Sigilla  Ecclesiee  Hibemicse 
Illustrata,”  is  preparing  for  publication 
the  Pipa  Colmanni,  a roll  of  the  14th 
century,  preserved  in  the  Diocesan  Re- 
gistry at  Cloyne.  It  contains  the  enrol- 
ment of  various  charters,  the  earliest  of 
which  concerns  the  manor  of  Acros  in  the 
17th  John,  and  the  latest  is  of  the  3d 
Hen.  IV.  The  original  measures  27  feet : 
and  is  closely  covered  with  writing  on 
both  sides.  It  has  already  been  carefully 
transcribed  by  Mr.  Caulfield,  who  pro- 
poses to  illustrate  it  with  accessory  in- 
formation. It  may  well  be  assumed  that 
such  a record  must  be  of  the  highest  value 
in  elucidating  the  constitution  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  peculiar 
tenures  and  exactions  under  which  the 
land  was  then  held.  Mr.  Caulfield  will 
proceed  to  press  as  .soon  as  he  has  received 
300  names,  the  subscription  being  fixed 
at  the  small  sum  of  five  shillings  A fac- 
simile of  trie  record  may  be  procured  from 
Mr.  Caulfield,  North  Mall,  Cork. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  acknow- 
ledged the  great  utility  of  Mr.  Darling's 
Cyclopedia  Bibliographica,  affording,  un- 
der an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  authors’ 
names,  a very  satisfactory  account  of  all 
the  most  important  works  in  Theology, 
Church  History,and  other  kindred  branches 
of  literature.  We  have  now  the  pleasure 
to  announce  that  a corresponding  volume 
arranged  under  subjects  is  in  active  pre- 
paration, and  will  be  ready  for  the  press 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Besides 
being  very  com])lete  in  theological  litera- 
ture, it  will  embrace  nearly  all  departments 
of  knowledge,  pointing  out  the  best  books 
on  each  subject. 

Among  the  pleasant  features  of  our 
modern  literature  are  the  volumes  of  local 
Transactions  which  are  now  continually 
issuing  from  the  literary  and  archseologi- 
cal  societies  established  in  the  provinces. 
The  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  has  been  established  for  twenty 
years  ; and  during  that  period  has  re- 
ceived about  three  hundred  papers,  upon 
a great  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of  the 
more  important  of  tliese  have  been  here- 
tofore published  distinctly ; the  rest  no 
otherwise  than  in  the  local  newspapers. 
A selection  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Society  since  its  formation,  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  form  of  a convenient 
octavo  volume. 

The  Essex  Archceological  Society  has 
also  just  issued  the  first  part  of  its  Pro- 
ceedings, containing  an  interesting  mass 
ofinformation  illustrative  of  the  antiquities 
and  history  of  that  county.  It  contains 
fifteen  papers,  which  are  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  number  of  excellent  etchings. 
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The  Illustrated  London  News  an- 
nounces that  a second  copy  of  the  Map  of 
London,  engraved  in  1658  by  Faithorne, 
has  been  discovered,  and  is  about  to  be 
engraved  in  fac-simile.  Hitherto,  one  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  was  supposed 
to  be  unique. 

Some  time  ago  a gentleman  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  offered 
a prize  of  300/.  for  the  best  “ Statement 
and  Refutation  of  the  Hindoo  Systems  of 
Philosophy,”  to  be  awarded  by  examiners 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ox- 
ford, who  had  agreed  to  act  as  trustees. 
Several  essays  were  in  consequence  given 
in  at  the  end  of  1 354  ; but  on  examination 
last  summer  none  of  them  was  found 
satisfactory,  and  the  prize  was  not 
awarded.  The  trustees  have  given  notice 
that  a further  period  (till  the  31st  Dec. 
1857)  will  be  allowed  to  the  old  competi- 
tors and  to  new  candidates  for  revising  or 
composing  their  treatises,  which  are  to 
be  given  in  at  the  office  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 


HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  REVIEWS. 


C.  Julii  Casaris  Commentarii,  cum 
Fragmentis.  Nova  Editio  Sie>'eotppa. 
Lipsiae  {Tauchniiz),lSmo.  pp.  554. — The 
miniature  editions  of  the  classics,  pub- 
lished by  Tauchnitz  of  Leipzig,  bear  a 
deserved  reputation,  for  their  convenience 
as  manuals  and  for  the  excellence  of  the 
texts,  as  they  have  been  renewed,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  criticisLa  and 
editorship.  The  principal  supervisor  is 
M.  Carl  Hermann  Weise,  but  several  are 
anonymous,  nor  are  they  all  edited  on  the 
same  plan.  The  Velleius,  for  instance, 
has  explanatory  notes  and  an  index  ; the 
Nepos  an  appendix  of  critical  notes  ; the 
Mela,  a copious  index,  which  occupies 
about  one-third  of  the  volume  ; the  Pa- 
lingenius  (for  the  series  includes  a few 
moderns)  a critical  preface,  exhibiting  the 
variations,  with  a few  personal  particulars, 
collected  from  the  poem.  The  Csesar,  to 
which  our  attention  is  now  directed,  con- 
tains a few  critical  notes  interspersed  with 
the  fragments,  and  an  historical  and  geo- 
graphical index,  in  which  the  modern 
names  of  places  are  given.* 

The  difficulties  of  editing  Csesar  are 
great,  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
text  and  unhappy  attempts  at  correcting 
it,  so  that  Dr.  Arnold  caudidly  owned  he 
dreaded  having  to  follow  it  as  the  main 
authority  of  his  narrative,  whenever  his 
history  reached  that  period,  without  Nie 
buhr’s  sagacity  for  guidance.  (Hist,  of 
Rome,  vol.  i.  preface,  p.  xv.)  Harles  com- 
plains that  some  of  the  editors,  principally 
later  ones,  have  injured  the  text,  by  alter- 
ing it  at  their  own  supposition,  to  suit  their 


* The  late  Bishop  Tomline  (as  we  were 
told  by  a relative)  used  to  travel  with  a 
set  of  classics,  of  the  Elzevir  form.  The 
rapidity  of  railway  travelling  makes  such 
an  assortment  le.s3  necessary,  but  at  all 
events  the  scholar  has  an  ample  choice 
among  Tauchnitz’,  Teubner’s,  and  the 
Oxford  “ Pocket  ” editions. 


ideas  of  what  the  style  should  be.  He 
allows  that  the  remarks  of  copyists  or 
grammarians  have  sometimes  crept  into 
the  text,  but  “ interea  in  illis  resecandis 
cautione  opus  est.”  (Notitia  Latina,  ii. 
198.)  Niebuhr,  vvho  appears  to  have  paid 
great  attention  to  this  particular,  thus  goes 
into  a digressive  detail.  -‘Much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  for  the  works  of  Caesar, 
and  a critical  edition  is  still  a desideratum. 
Our  materials  are  of  very  different  value. 
Many  of  the  manuscripts  which  contain 
the  Helium  Gallicum  have  already  been 
collated,  but  a still  g'-eater  number  of 
them  have  not  been  consulted  ; and  the 
collation  of  them  is  an  undertaking  which  I 
can  strongly  recommend  to  young  scholars, 
and  which  they  will  find  of  very  great 
advantage.  In  Italy,  and  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Library  and  at  Florence,  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  Caesar  are  very  numerous, 
and  mostly  very  old  ; many  of  tliem  have 
never  yet  been  collated.  The  English  manu- 
scripts have  been  consulted  by  Davis  and 
others  ; but.  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  much 
inferior  value,  and  beioog  to  a very  recent 
time.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Bellum 
Civile  may  be  traced  to  a single  family  of 
manuscripts  ; with  extremely  few  excep- 
tions they  have  all  the  same  gaps,  and  a 
collation  would  yield  but  few  results.  The 
work  De  Bello  Civili  is  also  ii-A(poLXoi  in  all 
MSS.  The  first  sentences,  as  they  now 
stand,  were  patched  up  in  the  middle 
ages  to  supply  the  deficiency,  a fact  which 
has  been  recognised  by  Davis  and  Ouden- 
dorp.”  (Lectures  on  Roman  History, 
iii.  40,  41.) 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the 
style  of  Ctesar  places  him  indisputably 
in  the  first  rank  of  Latin  writers.  Nol- 
tenius,  a professed  judge  of  composition, 
says,  Cujus  diceudi  ratio  niajestatem 
quamdam  cum  incredibiii  vcnustate  et 
simplieitate  conjunctam  habet,  qualis  im- 
peratorem  tantum  decet.”  (Lexicon  Anti- 
barbarum,  ed.  Ver.et.  1743,  p.  695.) 
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Scheller  savs,  “ Lectio  Ciceronis,  Csaarli, 
Livii,  Terentii,  debet  esse  crebra (Prte- 
Ccpta  Stvii,  1T3T,  p.  760);  cbough  in  some 
respects  he  treats  him  as  unceremoniouslT 
as  Dr.  David  Irving  does  our  own  greatest 
writers  in  his  “ Elements  of  Composition." 
The  question  of  style  is  mixed  up  with 
that  of  authorship.  Niebuhr,  who  once 
proposed  a prize  essay  on  the  subject,  says, 
The  lost  book  of  the  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War,  and  the  book  on  the 
Alexandrine  War,  are,  as  is  proved  by 
their  style  and  diction,  the  production  of 
one  and  the  same  author,  that  is,  of 
A.  Hirtius.  There  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  ascribing  them  to  Pansa.  A.  Hir- 
tius was  a highly  educated  man,  and  well 
able  to  execute  such  works.  They  belong 
to  the  most  excellent  composirious  in  the 
Latin  language.  They  are  in  the  highest 
degree  classical ; and  the  language,  like 
that  of  Caesar,  is  such  as  was  spoken  by 
the  best  educated  and  most  eminent  men 
of  the  rime.  The  book  on  the  African 
war  I assign,  without  hesitation,  to  C. 
Oppius;  it  is  very  instructive,  and  the 
author  is  an  intelligent  man,  a good  of- 
ficer, and  highly  trustworthy;  but  the 
language  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
work  on  the  Alexandrine  war : there  is  a 
certain  mannerism  about  it,  and  it  is  on 
the  whole  less  beautiful.*  . . Theauthor 
of  the  book  on  the  Spanish  war  is  un- 
known : it  is  certainly  the  production  of 
a person  who  did  not  belong  at  all  to  the 
educated  classes  ; but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
highly  interesting  on  account  of  its  lan- 
guage, which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
common  language  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 
It  is  an  abridgment  of  a diary  kept  by 
some  narrow. uiinJed  persou  during  the 
war,  and  is  altogether  a remarkable  and 
singular  piece  of  composition."  ;pp.4l,42.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Casar’s  character 
as  an  historian.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  has 
strikingly  remarked,  that  **the  writings 
of  Caesar  form  the  most  ancient  historical 
work  in  the  Latin  language  which  has  de- 
scended to  modern  times."'  (Credibility 
of  Romau  History,  i.  20. t)  Dr.  Liddell 
observes,  ‘‘  His  Commentaries  remain  to 
'prove  that  he  was  a great  man.”  (Roman 
History,  ii.  477.)  Dr.  .Arnold  says.  “His 
Commentaries  . . . are  admirably  calcu- 
lated  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed,  the  impressing  his  readers 
with  the  most  favourable  notions  of  him - 


*  He  wrote  from  Rome  ia  1817,  “ I 
hate  collected  some  decisive  proofs,  prin- 
cipally from  the  style,  that  the  author  of 
the  .Africau  War  is  not  that  of  the  .Alex- 
andrine." (Life,  ii.  l'>9-) 

t See  a notice  of  this  work,  Oct.  1355, 
p.  400. 


self.  .Although  the  representations  which 
they  contain  are  a continued  picture  of  his 
abilities  and  successes,  yet,  because  they 
are  written  in  a quiet  and  unpretending 
style,  they  have  gained  credit  for  truth 
and  imparriality  ; and  critics  in  their  sim- 
plicity have  extolled  the  modesty  of  the 
author,  because  he  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  third  person."  (Hist,  of  the  Later 
Roman  Commonwealth,  ii.  103.) 

Cffisar  is  a writer  who  has  furnished  a 
subject  for  “ Royal  .Authors."  L-auis  XIV. 
at  the  age  of  13  translated  the  nrst  book, 
which  wis  pr'mted  at  the  royal  press  in 
1651  : and  Henri  IV.  is  said  to  have  made 
a translation,  which  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. t’aouga  the  selection  of  a few  spe- 
cimens would  have  been  interesting. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  an  appendix 
undertaken  to  the  " Classical  Library.” 
which  is  now  appearing  periodically,  to 
consist  of  treatises  and  annotations  that 
are  not  of  common  occurrence.  The  cele- 
brated Due  de  Rohan  composed  an  analysis 
of  Caesar,  called  “Le  Parfait  Capitaine’' 
(ICmo.  1633),  of  which  M.  DorozoLr  ob- 
serves, ia  the  Btographie  Unireraelle 
(vol.  33}  “ II  fait  voir  que  la  tacrique  des 
auciens  pouvait  foumir  beaucoup  de  lu- 
mieres  pour  celle  des  modernes."  The 
reader  will  probably  not  object  to  a short 
extract.  " Xul  Capitaine  Romaine  n'a  fait 
de  plus  beaux  siezes  que  Cesar,  ni  ne  ies 
a descrits  plus  parfaitement.  II  y a des 
exemples  pour  Tattaque  de  toutes  sorces 
d’assiectes.  et  pour  maiuteuir  son  siege 

contre  touces  sorces  dc  secours 

Quant  au  siege  d'.Alexie.  e'est  le  raodele  sur 
leqael  le  Ptiuce  de  Panne,  le  Prince 
d’Oiange,  et  ie  Marquis  de  Spiaola  se 
son:  foroiez,  pour  fair  les  leurs."  (p.  13.5.) 

The  French  edition  by  Turpin  de  Crisse, 
which  is  founded  on  WalLIy’s  revision  of 
D’.Ablancourt’.s  tnmslatiou,  contains  a 
number  of  notes,  historical,  critical,  and 
military,  from  which  a useful  selection 
mig'nt  be  made.*  Brunet  (ed.  1342,  art. 
C.USAK.)  says,  " Les  notes  sont  fort  esti- 
mees  des  inilitaires."'  .And  M.  Weiss,  ia 
the  Bsog.  Cniv.  (voL  47),  observes,  “ Les 
notes  sont  egulemeut  savances  et  instruc- 
rives.”  His  military  writings  “sont  tres- 
estimes,  raalgre  les  c'liaugemens  que  Part 
militaire  a eprouves." 

We  can  otfer  a short  specimen  from  b. 
T.  c,  9.  “ La  prudence  de  Cesar  de  ne 

pas  permectre  a ses  soldats  de  paursuivre 
Pennemi  dans  un  pays  de  bois  et  fourre 

7 The  translation  itself  is  far  from  close, 
as  we  found,  having  had  occasion  to  use 
it.  Perhaps  it  is  best  adapted  to  such 
readers  in  the  camp  as  have  only  rime  to 
use  it  as  a history,  without  reference  to 
the  Larin. 
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qu’ils  ue  connoissaieat  pas,  est  ua  bel 
exemple  pour  ceux  qui,  enflamm^s  par 
quelque  succes,  croient  que  rien  ne  peut 
leur  resister,  qu’ils  peuvent  tout  oser,  tout 
entrepreudre,  sans  courir  aucun  danger  et 
sans  essayer  aucun  revers  : souvent  cette 
fougere  impetueiise  ne  tarde  pas  a etre 
arretee  et  punie.”  The  separate  publica- 
tion of  Mr,  Turner’s  “ Notes  on  Hero- 
dotus,” and  Mr.  Wheeler’s  analysis  of  that 
writer,  offers  a suitable  precedent  for  the 
suggestion  we  have  made. 

Ju.  Zacher.  Das  Gothische  Alphabet 
Vulfilas,  und  das  Runenalphabet.  Leip- 
zig ^ 1855.  8yc/.  pp.  xiv.  120. — It  is 

with  great  pleasure  we  draw  attention  to 
this  important  and  most  interesting  work. 
For  every  class  of  philologists  it  is  indis- 
pensable, and  it  will  repay  the  labour  of 
those  who  study  our  own  tongue,  the  Oid- 
English  Rune-Alphabet  being  examined 
and  illustrated  with  abundant  learning  and 
success. 

The  author  treats  the  Gothic  letter- 
names  of  the  Vienna  MS,,  the  Runes  of 
the  Bracteates,  the  Golden  Horn,  and  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  then  passes  over  to 
the  Alphabet  of  Wulfila  and  various  points 
connected  therewith.  He  shows  that  this 
alphabet  was  essentially  based  on  the  old 
Gothic  Rune-staves,  and  that  it  contained 
nothing  taken  from  the  Latin. 

The  disquisition  on  the  Old- English 
Rune  EO.MH  is  very  lengthy,  and  of  a most 
attractive  character.  Without  adopting 
every  one  of  the  many  ingenious  theories 
proposed  by  the  author,  we  entirely  sub 
scribe  to  his  great  argument — that  this 
Rune  must  originally  have  been  used  for 
the  sound  hw,  afterwards  obsolete,  from 
being  expressed  by  two  letters,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  letter- compounds. 

So  accomplished  a scholar  will,  we  hope, 
be  induced  to  continue  his  labours. 


Memoir  of  Amelia  Opie.  By  Cecilia 
Lucy  Brightwell.  {Published  by  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.)  — It  is  little  more 
than  a year  and  a half  ago  since,  in  review- 
ing Miss  Brightwell’s  Memorials  of  Mrs. 
Opie,  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  supple- 
mented its  own  obituary  of  that  excellent 
woman  by  heartily  commending  the  affec- 
tionate tribute  of  a younger  friend  to  an 
aged  one.  The  present  abridgment  of  the 
Memorials  (for  it  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a different  portrait  and  two  original 
sketches,  nothing  more  than  this,)  will 
extend  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Opie,  as  she 
was  in  her  latter  days,  much  further  than 
before.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said 
that  the  present  work  is  no  memoir,  in 
any  fair  sense  of  the  w'ord.  Even  in  the 
Memorials,  although  the  volume  was  quite 
Ge.vt.  Mag,  Vot.,  XLV. 


sufficiently  long,  little  was  done  towards 
the  procuring  of  correspondence  which 
might  have  proved  the  estimation  in  which 
Mrs.  Opie  was  held  by  many  able  men 
and  women  of  her  earlier  days  ; there  was, 
as  we  should  have  anticipated,  a natural 
eagerness  to  hurry  on  to  the  period  of  her 
conversion.  Oidy  about  twenty-six  pages 
out  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-four  are, 
in  the  IMemoir,  awarded  to  the  fifty-five 
first  years  of  her  life,  and  all  the  rest  to 
the  remaining  thirty. 

If  required  to  measure  the  importance 
of  a period  devoted  to  the  weightier  duties 
of  human  beings,  and  to  tlie  study  of  the 
divine  Word,  against  a life  of  pleasurable 
excitement,  we  of  course  should  put  aside 
in  a moment  the  larger  for  the  lesser 
figures.  Still  there  is  an  individuality  in 
every  human  character,  and  we,  who  knew' 
Mrs.  Opie  under  both  aspects,  find  it 
im{iossible  to  speak  or  think  of  her  under 
one  only.  The  sweetness,  the  charm,  and 
the  grace, — the  longcultivation  of  the  most 
amiable  propensities,  we  cannot  doubt, 
greatly  facilitated  her  after-progress  ; they 
also  gave  to  iier  whole  cast  of  thought  that 
candour  and  tolerance  for  others  for  which 
she  was  eminent.  As  to  her  faults,  while 
we  bear  earnest  testimony  to  the  increase 
of  the  Christian  graces  in  her  latter  years, 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  characteristic 
foibles  were  ever  conquered.  To  the  last, 
we  believe,  they  were  there  ; exciting  in 
the  minds  of  her  friends  nothing  resem- 
blitig  pain  or  displeasure,  but  rather 
adding  by  force  of  contrast  to  the  zest  of 
her  character  and  conversation. 

We  venture  on  these  few  words,  not  to 
disparage  an  attempt  to  do  good,  and  to 
do  honour  to  an  old  friend  ; but  because 
we  have  before  us  the  touie  ensemble  of 
one  we  knew  and  loved  during  a consider- 
able portion  of  her  career,  and  are  both 
unable  and  unwilling  to  retrace  the  end 
without  the  beginning. 


An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Service  of  the  Huddersfield  Institute, 
Dec.  1855,  iy  Richard  Dawes,  M.A.  Dean 
of  Hereford. 

Lessons  on.  the  Phenouiena  of  Industrial 
Life.  By  the  Same. — Again  the  indefati- 
gable Dean  of  Hereford  comes  forward  in 
liis  practical  vocation  of  an  encourager  of 
every  effort  to  raise  the  tone  of  popular 
education.  Tlie  address  at  Huddersfield 
is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  for  two 
reasons  : first,  because  it  points  out  the 
example  of  an  admirable  institution, 
working  for  good  purposes  throughout  a 
district  ; offering  prizes  and  certificates  of 
merit  to  its  members  and  pupils  ; insti- 
tuting examinations ; dividing,  sub-divid- 
ing its  classes,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
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fiction  of  lecturing  before  the  pupils  are 
prepared  to  understand  the  subjects  put 
before  them;  for  instance,  having  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  classes  in  arithmetic 
alone, — seventeen  being  elementury,  eight 
advanced  ; secondly,  because  the  lecturer 
shows  the  practical  results  likely  to  ensuf* 
from  such  thorough  instruction. 

He  brings  out  and  reads  to  the  Institute 
letters  from  the  Treasury  and  Revenue 
Office,  distinctly  proving  liow  anxious 
government  is  to  receive  and  employ 
well-instructed  young  men  from  the  best 
schools  and  mechanics’  institutes,  to  let 
them  pass  fair  examinations,  to  place 
them,  if  successful,  in  responsible  subor- 
dinate posts,  and  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  rising  according  to  merit.  I'o 
tho.se  who  belieie  in  the  tendericy  of  such 
encouragement  to  raise  up  a set  of  men, 
scrupulous  and  watchful  in  character  and 
habit,  it  apjtears  that  such  openings  are 
quite  inestimable;  that  they  will  both  allay 
discontent  in  one  class,  and  compel  seri'uis 
attention  to  practical  duties  in  others. 

Auguatin,  the  Happy  Chi  Id.  Frayn  the 
French  of  Madame  Clara  Monnerml.. — 
The  story  of  an  amiable  child  rf  amiable 
parents.  Every  surrounding  iuHuence  is 
favourably  arranged  for  his  moral  benefit, 
and  every  circumstance  is  so  disposed  as 
to  form  some  useful  exercise  for  his  kindly 
and  virtuous  instincts.  The  tone  is  uni- 
formly good  and  religious ; but  there  is 
just  that  amount  of  artificial  ii  rani'ement 
which  injures  a pretty  book,  and  is  ajit 
to  make  young  people  tired  of  goodness. 
It  is  not  faultless  as  a translation  ; and 
we  have  been  occasionally  startled  by  an 
English  vulgarism  : but  on  the  whole  it 
reads  better  than  a large  proportion  of  our 
translated  books.  May  we  here  own  a 
distaste  to  translations  for  the  use  of 
children  With  very  few  exceptions  they 
appear  to  us  bad  in  style,  and  inappro- 
priate in  the  notions  of  life  and  morals 
which  they  convey.  When  they  remove 
us  indeed  entirely  out  of  the  range  ot  ordi- 
nary e.xperience — when  the  book  is  a tairy 
legend,  or  a mere  offspring  of  fancy-— we 
do  not  feel  this ; but  we  wouhl  rather 
that  our  children’s  first  acquaintance  with 
foreign  habits  of  thought  and  life  came  a 
little  later,  ami  througli  the  medium  of 
the  foreign  language  itself.  Our  own 
child-literature  is  so  ricli  in  books  of  emi- 
nent beauty  and  talent,  that  it  appears 
to  us  perfectly  unnecessary  to  raultifily 
volumes  of  midilling  value  and  very  ques- 
tionable taste,  by  the  medium  of  trans- 
lations. 


Rachel  Crag.  A Tale,  founded  in  fact. 
By  .lulia  Kavanagli. — Thi.s  is  a melan- 
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choly  tale,  cheered  by  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian faithfulness,  and  a quiet  hoping 
against  hope.  Tlie  characters  are  none 
of  them  out  of  nature  ; in  fact  they  are 
for  the  most  part  painfully  life-like.  The 
endurance  of  the  heroine,  and  her  active  as 
well  as  p.a?sive  qualities,  keep  the  reader’s 
interest  in  her  ever  awake.  We  like  the 
spirit  and  lone  of  the  hook,  and  can  safely 
recommend  it. 

The  Beekeeper' s Manual.  By  Henry 
Taylor,  f^ith  edilinn. 

The  Hive  and  Hi  Cnytinionweallh,  By 
S.  S.  S.— Both  these  works  are  interest- 
ing ; and  the  latter,  Ihough  it  will  not  ma- 
terially assist  any  one  who  wants  to  learn 
the  whole  art  of  bee  management,  con- 
tains a number  of  curious  particulars,  and 
is  very  cheap. — Mr.  Taylor's  book  has 
been  I'ublislied  seventeen  years,  and  has 
just  receivod  a complete  revisal,  and  many 
additions,  from  the  hand  of  its  author,  who 
has  never  laid  aside  the  subject,  and  has 
been  constantly  in  c ommunication  with 
Dr.  Bevan,  Payne,  and  all  the  best  prac- 
tical bee  masters  here  and  abroad.  No 
trouble  is  spared,  and  every  direction 
given  for  the  choice  of  hives,  and  the  raa- 
nag(’metif  of  their  inhabitants. 


Sir  Thoynaa , or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Cornish  Barouei  in  Xorth  Western 
Africa.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee.-— The  ideas 
conveyed  by  tiiis  little  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  N(>)th- Western  Africa  are,  we 
liave  no  doui)t,  conformable  to  the  past 
experience  of  the  autlioress,  and  the 
several  pictures  are  given  with  vigour  and 
considerable  graphic  power.  The  story 
itself,  though  it  may  be  founded  in  fact, 
is  ill-constructed  and  improbable. 


Ayi  Inquiry  into  Speculative  and  Expe- 
y'iyn.f'yital  Science,  Sfc.  liy  A.  Vera.  %vo. 
This  short  e-say  is  the  work  of  a superior 
man,  one  very  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
difficult  questions  upon  the  threshold  of 
which  it  enters.  That  much  of  the  litera- 
ture and  many  of  the  speculations  of  our 
day  have  a tendency  to  sink  the  considera- 
tion of  whatisiu  itself  absolutely  beautiful 
and  true,  in  the  search  after  the  merely 
useful  or  practical,  is,  or  rather  has  been 
till  lately,  perfectly  correct.  But  we  do 
not  think  this  holds  good  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  heretofore.  We  have  a large  school 
of  idealists.  It  is  very  possible  M.  Vera 
has  not  fallen  much  in  their  way  ; neither 
have  many  of  them  made  large  proclama- 
tion of  themselves  by  any  publication  of 
weight.  Still  we  are  convinced  that  M. 
Vera’s  darling  philosopher,  Hegel,  is  as 
well  known  to  some  of  our  German  stu- 
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deuts — themselves  well  read  in  metaphy- 
sical science — as  to  himself,  and  that  many 
of  them  are  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
merely  Practical,  as  the  “ Docteur  des 
Lettres  of  the  faculty  of  Paris." 


Annals  of  Christian  Martyrdom.  I6rno. 
pp.  iv.  389. — The  author  of  this  little  work 
begins  with  the  just  and  striking  remark, 
that  “ amidst  the  insiumerable  glories  which 
adorn  our  holy  religion,  this  is  one  of  the 
very  chief,  that  in  all  ages  its  disciples 
have  both  been  called  and  found  ready  to 
suffer  and  die  in  its  defence."  It  extends 
from  the  first  century  to  the  end  of  the 
loth  century,  and  may  serve  as  a manual 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  one  particular 
respect,  or  as  a chronicle  of  surferers.  If 
any  of  our  readers  should  suspect  this 
volume  of  hyper-enthusiasm,  we  would 
refer  them  to  chapter  14,  on  “The  Abases 
of  Martyrdom,"  where  they  will  find  that 
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a judicious  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is 
fully  compatible  with  a zealous  one. 


Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Translated  by  J.  S.  Watson.,  M.A. 
M.R.G.L.  Vol.I,  PostSvo.  pp.xx.  46i. 
{Bohn's  Classical  Library). — We  have 
sometimes  found  it  expedient,  in  works 
of  more  than  one  volume,  and  published 
at  intervals,  to  consider  our  notice  of  the 
first  as  an  announcement  only,  and  to 
reserve  our  remarks  till  the  last.  The 
translator  of  Quintilian  (who  is  head  mas- 
ter of  the  proprietary  grammar  school  at 
Stockweil)  lias  endeavoured  to  suit  his 
version  to  English  readers  as  well  as  to 
students.  The  text  erajiloyed  is  that  of 
Spalding,  from  wliose  valuable  commen- 
tary many  illustrative  notes  are  intro- 
duced. This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  trans- 
lation undertaken  on  a complete  scale,  the 
former  ones  being  very  imperfect. 


Miscellaneous  Revietvs. 


Professor  Worsaae  has  just  completed 
his  first  course  of  puldio  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  on  Northern 
Archceology.  A large  audience  has  lis- 
tened with  great  ideasure  to  these  clear 
and  instructive  sketches  on  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Denmark  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands.  Conimenciag  with  the 
Stone  Age,  the  period  of  the  Barrow  with 
its  unburnt  corpse,  of  stone,  and  flint,  and 
bone  tools  and  weapons,  ih’  the  oyster-shell 
kitchen  heap  where  the  hamlet  took  their 
meals,  tlie  lecturer  showed  that  these  fii;t 
stationary  tribes  in  the  North  must  have 
lived  about  1000  years  ago.  lie  then 
passed  over  to  tlie  Bronze  Age,  when  a 
new  race  partly  extenninales  and  [lartly 
enslaves  the  primitive  clans,  perha[)s  about 
2000  or  3000  years  since,  and  when  the 
Danish  Bronze  was  the  most  elegant  and 
perfect  known  in  Europe.  The  Harrow 
of  this  period  has  the  corpse  geaeraily 
burnt,  exhibits  weapur\s  and  tools,  and 
ornaments,  of  only  two  uu  tals,  gold  and 
bronze,  but  we  nowhere  find  any  marks 
of  transition  ; the  simple  stone  is  at  once 
followed  by  the  perfect  copper,  this  last 
cast  and  fiuished  in  Denmark  itself,  as 
variety  of  pattern,  and  nmnerous  moulds, 
tkc.  indis|mtably  prove.  These  lectures 
were  illustrated  l)y  many  drawings  of 
cairns  and  similaj  monument-',  and  were 
perpetually  checked  by  tiic  anti^piarian 
results  come  to  in  other  countries.  Two 
of  the  lectures  were  given,  siante  pede,  in 
the  magnificent  Museum  of  Northern  An- 
tiquities. I am  happy  to  add  that  Pro- 
fessor Worsaae  boldly  and  indignantly  de- 


nounced the  despicable  aristocratic  policy 
of  the  British  iMuseum,  and  other  autho- 
rities, in  refusing  to  Great  Britain  a simi- 
lar glorious  centre  for  our  national  anti- 
quities. lu  the  next  term  he  passes  to 
tlie  Iron  Age. 

After  publidiing  the  first  volume  of  the 
Zendavesta  (the  Zend  texts),  and  a pro- 
found but  cle.ar  and  instructive  paper,  of 
1 40  quarto  pages,  in  the  Traiisactions  of 
tlie  Iloyal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences, 
oil  The  Second  or  Sakish  variety  of  the 
Ak ha-men idean  Arrow-headed  Writing,  in 
which  lie  !ia?  rectified  many  errors  and 
added  several  new-decyphered  letters  to 
his  (dder  essay,  Professor  Westergaard 
has  now  advanced  to  a new  and  most 
important  labour.  He  is  actively  en- 
gaged on  his  great  Zend  Lexicon,  and 
no  very  great  time  will  elapse  before  he 
commence'  printing.  We  are  Iiappy  to  add 
that,  for  the  benefit  of  that  great  and  ac- 
comjdished  public,  which  is  not  decidedly 
and  deeply  Oriental,  Professor  Wester- 
gaard has  decided  on  printing  the  words 
in  Roman  characters,  but  with  exact  refer- 
ences to  page  and  line  in  the  text  where 
they  occur  in  their  arrow-form.  This 
will  be  an  immense  boon  to  all  the  wise 
in  word-craft,  a science  which  is  daily 
bec-oming  more  important  and  bettor  un- 
derstood. We  shall  in  this  way  have 
acce.‘i.s  to  a new  branch  of  .Asiatic  word- 
lore.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  system 
of  adopting  Roman  letters  side  by  side 
with  unintelligible  signs  will  at  la.st  be 
univev.saUy  adopted. 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTiaUARlES. 

Jan.  31.  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  V.P. 

Charles  Warne,  esq.  of  Upper  Seymour 
Street,  a gentleman  known  for  his  practical 
researches  in  the  antiquities  of  England 
and  France,  and  particularly  in  the  pri- 
meval remains  of  Dorsetshire,  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Director,  read  a tran- 
script from  a paper  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s 
collection  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  being  the  “Story  of  a ship’s 
boat  which  gave  Peter  the  Great  the  first 
thoughts  of  building  the  Russian  fleet.” 
It  was  written  by  a person  who  was  pre- 
sent at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1723  at 
a grand  ovation  which  was  given  by  the 
whole  Russian  fleet,  in  honour  of  this 
little  boat.  The  outline  of  its  history  is  as 
follows.  Peter  in  his  youth  was  walking 
in  the  grounds  of  a palace  near  Moscow, 
when  he  observed  a small  foreign  vessel,  in 
a decayed  condition,  and  was  curious  to 
learn  what  it  was.  He  was  told  it  was 
an  English  boat,  used  by  ships  to  bring  ami 
carry  goods.  It  w’as  built  in  a fashion  bet- 
ter and  stronger  than  the  Russian  boats  ; 
and  when  he  asked  why  so,  he  was  told 
“ in  order  that  it  might  go  either  with  the 
wind  or  against  it.  ” Me  was  anxious  to 
to  have  it  repaired,  but  there  was  some  dif- 
flculty  in  finding  a workman,  until  at  last 
one  Carstons  Brand  was  discovered,  a 
Dutch  carpenter  who  had  come  to  the 
country  to  assist  in  building  ships  in  the 
Caspian  sea.  an  undertaking  that  had 
proved  unsuccessful.  It  was  this  boat 
which  gave  the  young  Czar  his  first  taste  for 
naval  architecture:  a taste  which  he  in- 
dulged for  some  years  in  inland  waters,  and 
in  IbDl  first  brought  to  trialat  sea  from  the 
port  of  Archangel.  The  story  proceeds  to 
relate  how  he  afterwards  visited  the  sliip- 
yards  of  Amsterdam  ; and  then,  being  there 

not  taught  perfectlyin  tlie  mathematical 
way,  *’  came  to  England,  and  in  four 
months  completed  his  studies  iu  this  coun- 
try. He  took  back  with  him  to  Russia 
two  Englishmen  named  John  Dean  and 
Joseph  Noy,  and  by  degrees  succeeded  in 
establishing  a great  fleet,  which  soon  bore 
a material  pa't  in  his  successes  over  the 
Swedes.  In  the  year  1 723  the  little  boat 
which  had  attracted  his  youtliful  regards 
was  brought  from  Moscow  to  .St.  Peters- 
burg, where  it  was  received  by  the  whole 
fleet  with  great  lionour,  being  steered  by 
the  Czar  liimself,  and  rowed  by  the  great 
admiral,  two  other  admirals,  and  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  navy.  It  is  said  to  be  sti  l 
pieserved,  together  with  its  sails,  at  St. 
Petersburg. 


Richard  Brooke,  esq.  F.S.A.  then  read 
a paper.  On  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Nor- 
thampton fought  in  1460.  He  remarked 
that  the  position  of  the  Lancastrians  was 
very  ill  chosen,  having  the  river  in  their 
rear,  which  cut  off  all  retreat  in  tlie  case 
of  distress. 

Feb.  7.  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  V.P. 

Mr.  Samuel  Tyrams,  local  secretary  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  exhibited  : 1.  a painted 
wooden  buckler,  found  in  pulling  dowm 
an  old  house  in  that  town,  and  probably 
formerly  used  in  .some  of  tlie  revels  or  po- 
pular festivals;  2.  Tracings  of  mural  paint- 
ings found  on  the  east  wall  of  the  ancient 
chancel  ofCulford  church,  Suffolk,  (lately 
rebuilt,)  being  various  scenes  in  the  legend 
of  a martyr  who  appears  to  liave  suffered  in 
a furnace;  3.  a steel  mace,  richly  chased, 
the  handle  of  which  has  terminated  in  a 
piatol,  but  of  which  the  breach  alone  re- 
mains ; 4.  portion  of  an  enamelled  horse- 
trapping,  found  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk. 

William  Boyne,  esq.  presented  a rub- 
bing from  the  sepulchral  brass  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  in  Wensley  church,  York- 
shire. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Hugo,  F.S.A.  exhibited 
three  leaden  signs  or  badges,  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Tiiames  in  1855  : the  first 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child;  the 
second  a bishop  ; and  the  third  a tau-cross 
surmounted  by  a crucifix.  The  two  former 
probably  came  from  tlie  shrines  of  Wal- 
singluun  and  Canterbury;  but  the  origin 
of  tiie  last  is  at  present  unknown. 

Octavius  Morgan,  esq.  F.S.A.  then  read 
a memoir  Dn  Episcopal  and  other  Rings 
of  Investiture. 

Feb.  ll.  Joseph  Hunter,  esq.  V.P. 

J.  Y.  Akerrnan,  esq.  Sec.  exhibited  the 
Deed  of  Conveyance,  dated  the  27th  Jan. 
1()50,  by  which  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners for  the  sale  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  late  King,  Queen,  and  Prince,  sold 
the  royal  palace  and  demesne  of  Holden- 
by,  CO.  Northampton,  to  Adam  Baynes, 
esq.  of  Knowstropp,  co.  York  (as  particu- 
larized in  Baker’s  Northamptonshire,  i. 
197).  The  names  of  the  commissioners 
were,  William  Steele  esquire,  Recorder  of 
London,  Thomas  Coke,  William  Bosevile, 
John  Sparrow,  Wiliiam  Kenricke,  Ralph 
Harri.^on,  William  Scot.  Sylvanus  Taylor, 
Thomas  Hubbard,  Cornelius  Cooke  es- 
quires, John  Hunt  gentleman,  and  Sir 
Hdward  Barkham  baronet.  The  instrument 
bears  the  signatures  of  Tb.  Coke,  Will. 
Kenwiicke,  T.  Hubbert,  Cor.  Cooke,  and 
Joh.  Hunt.  Their  seals  ; 1.  Three  bendlets 
(Coke)  ; 2.  Ermine,  a lion  rampant  (Ken- 
wrick)  ; 3.  gone  ; i.  amaunch,  surmount- 
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ed  by  a hand;  crest,  a (wheat-sheaf?) 
(Cooke)  ; 5.  gone. 

George  R.  Corner,  esq.  F.S.A.,  then 
read  a memoir  on  the  Abbat  of  Waltham’s 
house  in  tlie  city  of  London,  one  of  the  few 
ancient  structures  in  the  metropolis  unno- 
ticed by  the  inquiring  and  indefatigable 
Stowe.  It  was  situated  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  at  Hill,  between  that  church  and 
the  “romeland,”  an  open  ’space  at  the 
wharf  of  Billingsgate.  Several  ancient 
charters  of  the  abbey  of  Waltham  show 
that  its  possession  of  this  property  was 
nearly  coaeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  One 
of  them  mentions  “ the  stone  house  which 
Walter  first  abbat  of  Waltliam  built” 
there.  The  early  churchwardens’ accounts 
of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  speak  of  " the  abbat’s 
inn,’’  in  the  years  l.iOO,  1502,  and  1503  ; 
and  in  1501,  ti»e  south  aisle  of  the  church 
is  recorded  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  abbat’s  kitchen.  In  25  Hen.  VIII. 
the  Abbat’s  Inn  was  demised  by  the  abbey 
to  Roger  Chaloner ; and  in  the  Minister’s 
Accounts,  31  and  32  Hen.  ^HII.  in  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  Augmentation,  are 
mentioned  the  great  court,  the  hall,  tiie 
chapel,  the  chapel  chamber  above  it,  the 
great  chamber,  the  dormitory,  the  new  par- 
lour {conclavns),  Ac.  Roger  was  a substan- 
tial citizen  and  mercer,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the 
East,  and  progenitor  of  the  Chaloners  of 
Giaborough.  His  ” great  mansion  in  St. 
Mary  Hill  parish  called  Waltham”  is  men- 
tioned in  his  will  in  4 Edw.  ^ I.  l)efore 
which  he  had  acquired  the  freehold. 


ARCH-TiOI.OGIC.VI.  INSTITUTK. 

Feb.  1.  Octavius  Morgan,  esq.  M.P., 
V.P.  in  the  chair. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  ’ 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Academy,  announcing  their  intention 
to  form  during  the  ensuing  summer  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Scottish  Historical 
Portraits,  and  to  inaugurate  by  such  an 
appropriate  exhibition  the  new  galleries 
recently  erecteil  by  Government  in  the 
structure  adjoining  the  National  Gallery  at 
Edinburgh.  For  some  years  past  a project 
of  this  nature  had  been  under  considera- 
tion  ; the  value  and  interest  of  such  an 
Exhibition  must  obviously  be  very  great 
in  the  illustration  of  the  Hi-story  of  Art, 
the  elucidation  of  National  history,  and  as 
tending  to  eirconrage  the  development  of 
an  historical  •school  of  Painting  in  Scot- 
land. Tlie  Actulcmy  have  taken  up  the 
undertaking  wicli  energy,  and  the  project 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Hou.  Com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of  Manufactures, 
in  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  Lords  of  H.  M. 
Treasury,  has  received  the  entire  sanction 
of  the  government,  and  the  new  galleries, 


which  from  their  position  and  security  pre- 
sent many  advantages  for  such  an  object, 
have  been  appropriated  to  this  E.xhibition, 
to  be  opened  in  June  next.  The  Academy 
have  undertaken  to  defray  every  expense 
attending  the  Exhibition,  the  conveyance 
of  picture.^,  Ac.  Their  accredited  agent  in 
London  for  the  transmission  of  works  of 
Art  is  Mr.  C.  Green,  Charles-street,  Mid- 
dlesex-hospital,  who  has  recently  had  the 
cliarge  of  couveying  to  Paris  the  numerous 
paintings  sent  from  this  country  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the  last  year.  The 
proposed  Historical  Exhibition  of  Portraits 
in  Edinburgh  will  form  no  ordinary  at- 
traction, and  greatly  contribute  to  the  gra- 
tification of  those  who  may  visit  Scotland 
during  the  meeting  of  tlie  Institute,  to  take 
place  in  Edinburgh  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Prince  Albert,  in  .luly  next.  The 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  expressed  every 
desire  to  give  furtherance  to  the  purposes 
of  tlie  Institute  on  that  occasion,  and  in- 
vited the  cu-operatioa  of  the  Society  in 
giving  aid  to  the  proposed  Exhibition  of 
Scottish  Woi  thies,  e.«pecially  by  informa- 
tion regarding  sucii  valuable  portraits  as 
may  be  preserved  in  private  collections  in 
England,  and  in  any  manner  facilitating 
their  transmission.  Tliere  are  doubtless 
nunaerous  works  of  art  scattered  through 
the  valuablecollections  in  the  South, which, 
if  the  consent  of  their  respective  proprie- 
tors could  be  gained,  would  materially  aug- 
ment the  value  of  the  contemplated  Exhi- 
bition, a |iur[)Ose  almost  to  be  recognised 
as  of  a national  character, 

The  Hon.  Richard  Neville  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  his  explorations 
at  the  exlem^ive  Roman  station  at  Chester- 
ford,  where  he  had  discovered  in  Decem- 
ber last  an  extensive  cemetery,  the  explo- 
ration of  which  had  brought  to  light  many 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  sepul- 
chral usages  of  tlic  Romans,  the  invariable 
uniformity  in  all  countries  subject  to  their 
dominiou  being  shewu  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree. A large  numl)er  of  coins,  personal 
ornaments,  and  orher  relkiues  had  been 
added  to  Mr.  Neville’s  extensive  museum 
at  Audley  End. 

Mr.  G.  Scharf  read  a memoir  on  the  Co- 
ventry Tapestries,  of  which  he  produced  an 
elaborately-coloured  representation  which 
he  had  executed  with  the  greatest  care. 
After  a few  preliminary  observations  on 
the  im[)ortance  and  ranty  of  positively 
historical  tapestries,  Mr.  Scharf  remarked 
that  the  date  t,f  tiie  tapestry  at  Coventry 
appears  to  be  towards  the  close  of  the  loth 
or  early  in  the  loth  century.  It  was  evi- 
dently executed  for  the  place  it  still  occu- 
pies, and  is  mi..*t  probably  a Flemish  de- 
sign, wrought  at  An  as,  a town  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  old  English  designation  for 
hangings,  and  i.s  still  perpetuated  in  Italy 
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by  the  word  Arazzi.”  The  compart- 
raeats  in  this  piece  of  tapestry  correspond 
precisely  with  the  mullions  of  the  window 
below  which  it  was  placed,  and  it  exactly 
fills  the  wall  it  han^s  against.  The  design 
is  divided  into  six  compartments,  first  into 
two  equal  bands  by  a liorizontai  iine  the 
entire  length  of  the  tapestry,  and  this  is 
again  intersected  by  two  iii)riglit  divisions, 
leaving  the  two  central  portions  narrower 
than  the  outer  ones.  The  lower  central 
division  contains  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  attended  by  the  twelve  apostles. 
Angels  support  tlie  figure  of  tlie  Virgin, 
who  stands  upon  an  angel  holding  the 
crescent  moon.  In  the  compartment  to 
tlie  left  a monarch  kneels  at  a priedieu  on 
which  lie  a book  and  arched  crown,  and 
behind  him  stand  numerous  courtiers  and 
noblemen  in  attendance;  a cardinal  kneels 
in  front  of  them  behind  tlie  king.  On  the 
opposite  side  a queen  with  a coronet  on 
her  head  kneels  at  a priedieu  attended 
with  her  ladies,  to  correspond  with  the 
opposite  side.  The  upper  division  on  the 
right  side  of  the  picture  is  filled  with 
female  saints,  the  foremost  of  whom  are 
St.  Katharine,  St.  Barbara,  and  St.  Mar- 
garet.  The  corresponding  division  on  the 
left  side  is  occupied  with  male  saints,  the 
most  promiueut  being  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Adrian,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
George.  In  the  ceutrai  compartment  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  a persouitication 
of  the  Trinity  was  placed,  for  which  a re- 
presentation of  Justice  was  substituted  in 
Puritan  times  ; but  Mr.  Scharf  expressed 
his  belief,  from  the  remaining  angels 
bearing  the  instruments  of  llic  Pa^-don  tliat 
it  had  been  an  enthroned  figure  of  the 
Saviour  in  elorv,  called  by  the  oi  ler  wri- 
ters a"'  Majesty,”  and  as  such  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  the  reign.s  of  Henry 
III.  and  Richard  I 1.  'riiis  would  accord 
with  the  subject  of  the  coiiq>arl  tnenl  be- 
low, namely,  tiie  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  style  of  eostume,  and  many 
of  the  accessories,  clearly  nui irate  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  \'lf.  but 
the  monarch  re[ireseiited  is  most  probably 
Henry  ^’l.  In  the  ornamental  border 
which  surrounds  the  whole,  large  red  roses 
are  introduced,  drawn  heraMically  as  the 
Lancastrian  badge.  H relating  to  Henry 
VII.,  tlie  rose  would  liave  been  parti- 
coloured, a.s  familiar  to  antiquiiries  on  so 
many  monuments  of  the  period.  In  lln- 
sparulril  of  an  arch  over  the  king’s  head, 
a red  rose  had  l>een  carefully  introdio'ed. 
No  lrs<-eiid  to  ad'ord  explanation^  of  tlo- 
persoiis  represented  appears  on  the  tapes 
try.  The  writing  on  the  books  before  the 
king  and  queen,  although  indicated  in  lines 
and  groups  of  letters,  are  not  sufficiently 
intelligible.  At  the  four  angles,  .Mr,  Scharf 
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discovered  labels  with  letters  and  numerals 
on  them,  but  unfortunately  they  have  been 
too  much  torn  by  nails  and  careless  treat- 
ment to  afford  conclusive  evidence.  The 
whole  work  is  in  fair  preservation,  and 
many  of  the  colours  surprisingly  brilliant, 
especially  in  the  draperies.  Only  two 
entries  can  be  found  in  the  guild  accounts 
relating  to  the  tapestry,  one,  dated  1319, 
of  payment  to  two  men  for  mending  the 
arras  ; the  other,  in  l(i03,  of  payment  of 
4.9.  fid.,  for  elolh  to  line  the  cloth  of 
arras  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  Mr.  Scharf 
had  been  induced  to  make  his  elaborate 
drawing  in  the  desire  of  preserving  some 
minute  record  of  so  valu.ible  a monument. 
When  he  accidently  vi.sited  Coventry  in 
18.50,  he  saw  a phantasmagoria  and  fire- 
work.s  on  a small  scale  played  off  in  front 
of  the  tape.stry,  one  single  spark  of  which 
would  have  in  a few  moments  reduced  the 
whole  to  a heap  of  ashes. 

F rora  want  of  light  the  details  of  this  cu- 
rious tapestry  can  with  difficulty  be  disco- 
vered, and  the  tissue  is  in  a very  perish- 
able condition  ; the  value  therefore  of  so 
careful  a memorial  as  the  skilful  pencil  of 
.Mr.  Scharf  has  produced  is  considerable, 
and  it  well  deserves  a place  where  it  might 
be  accessible  to  the  student  of  medieval  art 
in  some  imblic  depository. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trollope  gave  an  account  of 
discoveries  of  Roman  antiquities  at  Lin- 
coln, of  wliich  lie  sent  drawings  for  exa- 
mination. 

The  Rev.  M . Gunner  produced  some 
Saxon  charters  in  the  tiuest  preservation, 
from  the  uuiuiments  of  Winchester  Col- 
iegc,  and  relating  to  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
Winchester;  they  comprise  grants  from 
Kdward  the  Khler,  in  the  year  DUO,  from 
Edmund  and  Canute.  Mr.  Gunner  gave 
*aIso  a detailed  account  of  the  ancient  libra- 
ry of  VVinchester  C'ollege,  and  es{)eciaUy  of 
books  given  by  the  founder,  William  of 
Wykeham,  alibi  ding  a very  curious  insight 
into  the  extent  and  charai'ter  of  the  litera- 
ture and  the  sources  of  kiiowledge  regarded 
mo.st  suitable  to  a society,  tiie  first  founded 
in  this  country  in  wliich  the  educational 
dtqiertment  held  so  pi-omiuent  a part.  The 
service  books  for  the  cha[>el  are  numerous, 
and  there  are  not  a few  works  of  Divinity, 
Decretals  and  Constitutions,  Civil  Law  and 
Moral  Treatises,  There  were  five  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  class  of  Phi- 
losophy is  a blank,  and  iMatural  History  is 
represented  by  a Bestiary,  and  a treatise  on 
the  virtues  of  >tone'i  'I'heia-  were  some 
<111  ions  I'hrouielcs,  rsjieeialiy  a eontinua- 
iioii  of  the  Polycronicon  of  Higden,  appa- 
rently by  William  of  Chester,  to  the  Coro- 
nation of  Richard  11.  This  volume  was 
one  of  the  gifts  of  Wykeham.  Virgil  is  the 
only  author  of  classical  antiquity  found  in 
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the  lists  ; there  is  a Metrical  Praise  of 
Beer  and  ^Vine,  the  Itinerary  of  Giraldus, 
an  unpublished  Life  and  Martyrdom  of 
Becket,  and  treatises  on  Arithmetic  and 
the  Game  of  C hess.  Mr.  Cnmner  exhi- 
bited tracings  from  several  singular  draw- 
ings in  one  of  the  manuscripts,  chielly  of 
an  allegorical  character,  or  moral  symbo- 
lisms ; amongst  them  was  an  early  map  of 
the  world  of  pointed  oval  form,  surrounded 
by  the  ocean,  Jerusalem  being  placed  in 
the  centre. 

A large  assemblage  of  models  and  casts 
of  the  principal  antiquities  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  were  laid 
before  the  meeting.  They  had  been  pre- 
pared by  direction  of  Lord  Talbot  flo 
Malahide  for  pre.sentation,  through  Mr. 
Kemble,  to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Han- 
over, a collection  which  under  his  intelli- 
gent care  has  assumed  a most  instructive 
and  scientific  character.  It  has  been  there 
an  object  to  unite  for  purposes  of  study  anti 
comparison  accurate  models  of  remarkable 
types  from  all  countries,  where  originals 
are  not  to  be  obtained,  and  it  were  much 
to  be  desired  that  any  national  collections 
in  England  might  di.splay  such  instructive 
exemplifications  of  the  types  of  form  and 
progressive  modifications  araosigstthe  ear- 
lier objects  of  antiquity. 

The  Rev.  R.  Gordon  exhibited  a collec- 
tion of  spurs,  of  Norman  and  later  periods, 
including  one  of  bronze  probably  Roman, 
an  object  of  very  rare  occurrence.  They 
had  been  chiefiy  found  near  Oxford. 

Lord  Londesboroiigh  sent,  by  Mr.  Fair- 
holt,  an  exquisite  production  of  the  skill  of 
the  Italian  armourers  about  the  year  1550. 
It  is  the  back  of  a war-saddle,  of  steel 
chased  and  richly  damascened  with  inlaid 
gold.  The  subjects  are  battle  scenes  of  very 
spirited  design.  This  costly  object  is  one 
of  the  most  choice  acquisitions  by  which 
the  Armory  at  Grimston  has  recently  been 
enriched. 

Mr.  Desborough  Bedford  brought  a re- 
markable relique  of  feudal  times,  the  Tut- 
bury  Tenure  Horn,  bearing  the  arms  of 
John  of  Gaunt  as  lord  of  the  honour  of 
Tutbury,  anciently  held  by  the  Ferrers 
family. 

The  Hon.  W,  Fox  Strangways  exhibited 
some  Large  photograplis  of  an  architectural 
example  at  Brussels,  part  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Bur- 
gundy, a structure  possessing  some  inte- 
resting and  peculiar  features  ; he  brought 
also  a large  family  medal,  of  silver,  com- 
memorative of  Sir  Giles  Straogway.s,  of 
Melbury,  a distinguished  Royalist,  impri- 
soned by  the  Parliamentarians  in  the 
Tower,  1645,  through  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  I. 

Mr.  Burges  brought  two  early  Italian 


paintings  on  panel,  obtained  in  Florence, 
productions  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and 
Mr.  Waring  contributed  a series  of  admi- 
rable drawings  executed  by  him  in  Italy, 
and  I epreseni  ing  sacred  subjects  from 
[laiated  glass  in  rhe  cathedrals  of  Florence 
and  Lucca. 

A curious  French  altar-painting  was  sent 
by  Mr.  White,  being  portions  of  a folding 
(riptych  with  legendary  subjects  painted 
on  the  shutters,  large  figures  also  of  saints 
and  evangelists,  but  chiefly  curious  on 
aimounf  of  the  legendary  subjects,  which 
have  not  been  explained. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sneyd  exhibited  an  ena- 
rnalled  brooch  found  in  a tomb  at  Amiens, 
probably  of  Roman  work  in  the  times  of 
the  Lower  Empire  ; also  a sculptured  ivory 
of  very  graceful  design,  the  Virgin  holding 
the  infant  Saviour,  probably  part  of  a 
group  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Two  very  enriou.s  chessmen  of  jet  were 
shewn,  belonging  to  Dr.  Kendrick,  of  War- 
rington, and  found  at  that  place  in  exca- 
vating a large  tumulus.  They  have  been 
assigned  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

Tlie  Rev.  S.  Banks  sent  for  e.xamination 
a richly  enamelled  ornament  of  bronze, 
found  with  a skeleton,  accompanied  by  a 
sword,  boss  of  a shield,  and  other  reiiques, 
in  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  Hewitt  brought  some  iron  objects 
found  in  Saxon  graves  iii  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  some  medieval  seals  and  other  antiqui- 
ties were  iirought  by  Mr.  F ranks,  Mr,  Fitch 
of  Norwich,  Mr.  Willson,  Nc. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, on  Marcli  7,  Professor  Buckman,  of 
Cirencester,  would  give  an  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  fine  tessellated  pavements 
at  that  place  to  the  building  erected  for 
the  purpose  by  Lord  Bathurst,  and  of  the 
mode  by  which  that  difficult  operation  had 
been  effected. 


BRITISH  ARCH-KOLOUtCAl.  ASSOCIATION. 

Feh.  13.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  esq.  V.P. 
Mr.  Eaton  exhibited  a fine  paalstab,  found 
near  Kidwelly  Castle,  South  Wales  ; a 
silver  goblet,  richly  chased,  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Oliver  Cromwell  at  an  en- 
tertainment •^iven  to  him  at  Swansea; 
and  a small  plaque,  intended  for  a box- 
top,  presenting  in  relief  the  story  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  the  family  of  the 
conquered  Darius.  Capt.  Tupper  exhi- 
bited a large  collection  of  locks  and  keys 
belonging  to  various  periods,  and  read  a 
paper  de'Criptive  of  them.  A portion  of 
this  collection  has,  by  the  permission  of 
Capt.  Tupper,  been  deposited  for  view  in 
Marlborough  House.  Mr.  Thomas  Gun- 
ston  produced  a fine  collection  of  keys, 
upon  which  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  made  va- 
rious remarks,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  also  pro- 
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duced  some  tine  specimens  of  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.— 
Mr.  Brushtield  exhibited  a drawing  of  a 
font,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  Ashford  Church,  Derbyshire. 
— The  Rev.  E.  Kell  forwarded  an  account, 
with  various  drawings,  of  tiie  discovery  of 
a Romano-British  j)Ottery  at  Barnes,  near 
Brixton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Mr. 
Planche  laid  before  the  meeting  the  tracing 
of  a pen-and-ink  sketch,  by  Glover,  So- 
merset herald,  of  the  seal  of  William,  son 
of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou, 
by  the  Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  It  forms  an  important  addition 
to  the  royal  seals  of  England,  and  will  be 
engraved  in  the  Journal.  An  interesting 
point  in  it  is  the  appearance  of  the 
housings  of  the  horse,  the  earliest  instance 
on  a royal  seal  previously  met  with  being 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 


MIDDLESEX  ARCH.EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  new  Society,  the  plan  of  which 
was  stated  in  onr  January  magazine,  at  p. 
52,  has  held  two  very  successful  and 
interesting  meetings  for  the  reading  of 
papers  and  exhibition  of  antiipiities  con- 
nected with  the  county.  The  first  took 
place  at  Crosby  Hall  on  the  26thof  January, 
when  Lord  Londesborough,  the  President, 
w^as  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  F.S.A.,  read 
the  first  paper,  which  was  “ A General 
Introduction  to  the  Antiquities  of  London 
and  Middlesex,  and  to  the  objects  of  the 
Society."  After  alluding  to  the  historical 
and  architectural  interest  of  the  place  in 
which  tliey  were  assembled,  he  remarked 
that  there  was  hardly  a portion  of  the 
City  of  London  that  was  not  the  scene  of 
some  act  of  heroism,  of  honour,  or  of  love. 
To  begin  with  the  Tower  of  Loudon, 
where  age  after  age  the  bravest,  the  no- 
blest, the  purest  of  the  land  hail  found, 
some  a palace,  others  a prison,  and  others 
a grave.  Then  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Temple  Church,  Austen  Friars,  the  Guild- 
hall, what  a host  of  recollections  w'cre  con- 
nected with  every  one  of  these  buildings  ! 
They  could  not  excavate  in  part  of  the 
City  to  the  depth  of  a few  fflrds  without 
making  some  extraordinary  discovery  of 
relics  of  past  ages.  Indeed  it  was  lamen- 
table to  see  the  carelessness  with  which  the 
memorials  of  by-gone  times  were  broken 
up,  and  every  vestige  cf  ancient  occupation 
utterly  obliterated.  Antiquaries  were  well 
aware  that  improvements  must  be  made, 
but  they,  at  the  same  time,  thought  that 
antiquarian  remains  should  not  be  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  It  was  with  this  view’ 
that  the  present  Society  was  established — 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  antiquarian  remains 
that  was  daily  taking  place.  They  did  not 
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mean  to  make  a museum  of  pretty  trinkets, 
they  had  a far  more  important  object  in 
view — to  obtain  materials  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  history  and  of  times  long  passed 
away.  Mr.  Hugo  afterwards  read  another 
paper,  entitled  “ Notes  on  Roman  Lon- 
don," by  C.  Roach  Smith,  esq.  After 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a good 
deal  connected  with  the  original  forma- 
tion of  the  City  must,  from  the  lapse  of 
time,  necessarily  be  a matter  of  inference, 
the  writer  remarked  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
London  was  already  a place  of  considerable 
importance,  and  that  even  in  those  early 
ages  it  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  wealth, 
and  was  the  resort  of  very  considerable 
trade.  This  appeared  from  the  writings 
of  Tacitus  and  others  ; but  so  little  had 
formerly  been  done  for  its  history  that  a 
great  many  important  details  were  left 
entirely  to  conjecture,  and  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  positive  infor- 
mation. The  paper  proceeded  to  refer  to 
the  discoveries  of  Roman  remains  that  had 
been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  City, 
and,  without  the  walls,  of  a Roman  amphi- 
theatre, in  Farringdon-street,  near  Seacoal- 
lane.  Papers  were  afterwards  read,  by  Mr. 
Hugo,  On  the  History  and  Architectural 
Remains  of  Crosby  Hall  by  Mr.  Deputy 
Lott,  “ On  the  Churches  of  the  City, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  adjoining 
Church  of  St.  Helen’s  and  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Boutell,  on  a brass  in  Enfield  Church, 
representing  Joice  LadyTiptoft  (engraved 
in  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and  in 
Robinson’s  History  of  Enfield). 

The  second  meeting  vva.s  held  at  the 
French  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th  Feb.  Alex.  Beresford  Hope, 
esq.  took  the  chair,  and  papers  were  read 
by  the  Rev,  Thomas  Hugo,  the  Rev.  C. 
Boutell,  and  Sydney  Smirke,  esq.  F.S.A., 
of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  give  an  ac- 
count in  our  next  number. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 

Feb.  3.  P.  Colquhoun,  LL.D.  in  the 
chair.  Mr,  Vaux  read  a paper  on  some 
antiquities  at  Kertch,  lately  forwarded  to 
him  by  Capt.  Loring,  R.N.  These  an- 
tiquities, which  consist  of  several  glass 
vessels  in  excellent  preservation,  were 
procured  by  Capt.  Loring,  when  the  town 
was  sacked  by  the  Tartar  and  Turkish 
population,  subsequent  to  the  landing  of 
tlie  English  troops  last  summer.  They 
originally  formed  part  of  the  collections 
in  the  museum  of  that  town,  and  were  al- 
most the  only  remains  of  ancient  art  which 
had  not  been  entirely  destroyed  before 
Capt,  Loring  landed  with  his  men.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  glass  vessels 
were  excavated  from  some  of  the  numerous 
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tumuli  with  which  Kertch  is  surrounded, 
and  they  in  all  probability  belong  to 
Greek  graves  of  the  hist,  or  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  se^nd  century  before 
Christ.  The  most  vimiable  contents  of 
the  museum  at  Kei  toh  had  been  removed 
to  .St.  Petersburgh  before  the  allied  armies 
landed  there. 


YORKSIHRE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety the  Rev.  J.  Kenrick  stated  that  an 
altar  had  been  deposited  in  the  museum 
by  Geo.  J.  Jarratt,  esq.  of  Doncaster, 
which  was  di.scovered  in  the  cellar  of  his 
honse  in  1781.  Part  of  the  inscription  had 
created  a great  deal  of  controversy  among 
antiquaries,  Mr.  Gough,  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  having  written  on  the 
subject.  In  consequence  of  a suggestion 
made  to  the  council  of  the  Society  by  the 
last  named  gentleman,  an  application  had 
been  made  to  Mr.  Jarratt,  who  had  agreed 
to  allow  the  altar  to  be  deposited  in  the 
museum,  on  condition  that  if  ever  re- 
claimed it  should  be  given  up.  With  this 
condition  the  Society  gladly  complied,  and 
Mr.  Jarratt  had  accordingly  sent  the  altar. 
The  altar  is  that  dedicated  to  the  De^e 
Matres — goddesses  not  kiiow'n  in  the  ge- 
nuine pantheon  of  the  Romans  ; but  wor- 
shipped in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  in  Germany, 
and  in  Britain.*  Mr.  Kenrick  stated  that 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  had  another 
altar  to  tlie  Dem  IVIatres  in  their  custody, 
and  suggested  that  if  this  was  placed  along 
with  Mr.  Jarratt’s  and  a third  which  the 
Society  had,  they  would  have  a remarkable 
assemblage  of  remains  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Kenrick  then  referred  to  three 
Roman  coins  which  had  been  presented 
by  Dr.  Shann,  found  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
Tadcaster ; a penny  of  Henry  HI.  and  a 
York  halfpenny,  presented  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Wellbeloved  ; and  a jetton,  or  counter, 
presented  by  J.  Mimby,  esq. 

M . Procter,  esq.  then  read  a paper  “ On 
the  result  of  the  examination  of  a tumulus 
lately  opened  at  Sowerby,  near  Thirsk.'’ 
It  was  some  years  ago  since  Lady  Frank- 
land  Russell  liad  some  correspondence 
with  Professor  Phillips  respecting  the 
opening  of  this  tumulus,  called  Pudding 
Pie  Hill,  which  at  that  time  was  not 
etiected.  Last  autumn,  however.  Lady 
Russell  had  it  opened  at  her  own  expense, 
and  further  e.xplorations  have  since  been 
conducted  by  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian 
Club,  by  permission  of  her  ladyship,  who 
had  presented  the  remains  she  had  in  her 
possession  to  the  museum.  The  tumulus 


Frequent  reference  to  these  deities 
may  be  found  in  former  volumes  of  our 
Magazine.-^Edi'L 
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in  question  is  a large  mound,  140  yards  in 
circumference,  and  18  feet  high.  The  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  in  .September 
last  by  cutting  a trench  from  its  summit 
to  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, f- 
taking  a direction  from  north  to  south,  and 
afterwards  another  cutting  was  made  from 
east  to  west.  In  the  course  of  these  ex- 
plorations, three  male  skeletons  were 
found,  each  laid  east  and  west — two  with 
their  lieads  to  the  east,  and  one  with  the 
head  towards  the  west.  There  were  also 
discovered  masses  of  calcined  bones,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  three  Roman  coins,  and 
a portion  of  Samian  ware.  Near  one  of 
the  skeletons  was  found  the  boss  of  a 
shield,  of  the  ordinary  Saxon  character, 
measuring  seven  inches  across,  and  com- 
posed of  iron,  the  bronze  rivets  by  which 
it  had  been  attached  to  the  shield  itself 
still  existing,  with  portions  of  the  wood. 
The  head  of  a spear,  seven  inches  in 
length,  was  also  found  by  the  side  of  the 
skeleton.  Across  the  hip  of  the  second 
skeleton  was  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
knife  or  a dagger  of  iron.  Beneath  the 
head  of  the  third  skeleton  were  portions  of 
broken  urns,  and  two  feet  lower  two  jaws 
of  the  boar.  None  of  the  bodies  seem  to 
have  been  buried  in  cofhns,  nor  to  have 
been  placed  in  cists  prepared  for  them. 
The  antlers  of  a deer,  the  tooth  of  a horse, 
and  the  bones  of  other  animals  were  also 
found. 

Mr.  Procter  observed  that  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  connected  with 
investigations  of  barrows,  as,  in  fact,  of  all 
otlier  arclieeological  researches,  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  questiou,  to  what  class  of 
people  do  tlie  remains  belong?  If  any 
excavated  tumulus  did  not  add  fresh  facts 
to  the  liistory,  the  manners,  or  the  cus- 
toms of  that  nation  by  wliom  it  had  been 
raised,  it  would  at  least  afford  additional 
evidence  in  corroboration  and  support  of 
known  facts,  or  give  assistance  in  unravel- 
ling some  point  of  dispute.  The  circum- 
stances which  enable  the  investigator  to 
decide  to  what  people  sepulchral  remains 
are  to  be  referred  must  depend, — first,  on 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  articles 
found,  such  as  pottery,  coins,  weapons, 
and  ornaments  of  various  kinds ; and,  se- 
condly, on  the  mode  of  interment  of  the 
body,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  objects 
are  placed  in  relation  to  the  skeleton  or 
remains. 

The  tumuli  found  in  this  country  are 
either  British,  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Roman. 
The  absence  of  the  peculiarly  marked  pot- 

t It  does  not  appear  that  excavations 
were  made  in  the  native  ground  below  the 
mound — the  spot  where  the  original  de- 
posit must  be  sought  for. — Edit, 
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tery,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  coins, 
and  weapons  of  iron,  at  once  removed  all 
notion  that  Sowerby  Hill  was  of  British 
origin;  yet  frequently  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  distinguishing  between 
British  and  Saxon  barrows,  from  the  fact 
that  the  burial  place  of  the  former  not 
unusually  formed  the  basis  on  wliieh  the 
latter  people  created  their  funeral  mounds, 
thus  leading,  on  excavation,  to  tin*  disco- 
very of  a mixture  of  the  relics  of  the  two 
nations.  This  was  the  case  at  Driffield; 
but  liere  no  such  difficulty  presented 
itself.  Danish  barrows  j)05sess  no  well- 
detined  character  i)y  which  they  <'an  be 
readily  distinguislied , and  they  are  pro- 
bably few  in  number.  In  deciding  whether 
the  tumulus  at  Sowerby  was  a Roniau  or 
Saxon  work,  it  might  be  remarked  tiiat 
one  who  has  paid  but  slight  attention  to 
antiquarian  objects.and  was  unacquainted 
with  the  results  of  excavations  in  various 
parts  of  England,  might  with  apparent 
truth  consider  tins  mound  to  be  om-  of  tiiC 
many  enduring  works  wliieh  (he  lluinaus 
left,  as  the  ruins  are  Roman,  ami  the  pot- 
tery probably  Roman.  A furtlier  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  however,  would, 
he  thought,  prove  the  adoptnni  of  this 
view  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  I he  tumu- 
lus was  rathe!  to  be  referred  to  the  Saxons 
than  the  Ronians.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  these  nation-:  inuneili- 
ately  succeedett  tlie  other,  and  the  succes- 
sors would  doubtless  adoin,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  <iid,  aniy  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  liieir  predci-essors, 
whom  they  found  so  svstpei’ior  to  tliem- 
selves  in  ci\ ilisatiuii.  In  consct|Ucnce  of 
this  ])r:’.clice  a concci  .'-limati'  of  their 
works  <jf  nt  hail  Itceii  found  a in.atter  of 
difficulty,  and  could  only  he  ai  ('mnplishcd 
by  a patient  and  cmatic  arrangement 
of  the  materials  tin  iiisclt  cs,  or  lin*  t ircuiit- 
stances  under  whii  li  'hc}’-  arc  presented  to 
us.  Mr.  Procter  -:aid  tliat  he  believt3d  the 
credit  of  such  di.S' inctions  was  dste  to  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  : after  which  he  proix  eded  to 
consider  the  objects  in  dct.di.  The  most 
striking  one,  lie  said,  was  the  boss  of  the 
shield,  an  object  cliaractcri.'tic,  lacing 
found  in  no  oilier  graves  than  those  of  (he 
Teutonic  tribes,  'i'iie  i.oijoiiance  of  the 
.'hield  among  tin- (Germans  is  ol't  n alluded 
to  by  Tacitus,  who  desrribed  it  i ■;  hi'ing 
an  es-ential  pai  t ot  cquipiuenf , never  to 
be  dis.socialed  fioni  tin;  own,  iX  In  b.Ulh; 
it.s  abamlomm-nt  was  :i  serious  <;rime,  to 
lie  e.\piatcd  only  liy  dopi  i\ .\l ion  ot  civil 
and  fi  ligiou'  liglds.  Another  objict  thev 
In-i'l  found  wa.^  tin;  spear,  wliieh  was  a 
weapon  I'oustanlly  used  by  the  Saxons  : 
and  thhs  is  why  it  is  so  frequently  found 
111  their  graves.  The  remaiiia  of  the  knife 
measured  iseven  inches  in  length. 


The  burial  of  coin  with  the  dead  was 
undoubtedly  a Roman,  custom,  and  one 
which  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  in  imitation  of  their  predecessors. 
Mr.  Procter  then,  in  order  to  determine 
what  bearing  the  discovery  of  coins  in  the 
Sowerby  tumulus  liad  on  the  subject,  re- 
ferred to  the  records  of  the  remains  found 
in  undoubted  Teutonic  sepulchres,  and 
from  the  whole  he  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion tli.afc  the  finding  of  Roman  and  By- 
zantine coins  in  Saxon  graves  was  a fact 
of  frequent  occurrence.  It  would  be  er- 
roneous, he  submitted,  to  conclude  that  a 
sepulchre  was  Roman  because  Roman 
coins  were  found  in  it, 

Mr.  Procter  next  considered  the  pottery 
found  in  the  harrow  in  question.  Having 
indicated  the  characteristics  of  Saxon  pot- 
tery, he  said  that  the  fragments  found 
there  had  all  the  appearance  of  Roman 
niaiiufacture,  and  the  piece  of  Samian 
ware  was  a complete  indication  of  the 
.-ame  people.  It  is  important,  however, 
in  drawing  the  inference,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  this  country  the  Saxons  made  use 
of  Roman  pottery  jirincipally  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

'File  presence  of  the  bones  of  various 
animals  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicative 
Ilf  those  feast.s  which  onr  pagan  ancestors 
were  accn-stoined  to  celebrate  over  the 
graves  of  their  dead,  a practice  severely 
denounced  by  some  writers  in  the  eighth 
cenhiry,  who  distinctly  mention  bullocks 
and  goats  a-;  Rie  animals  immolated  on 
such  occa  ions;  and  Tacitus  states  that  it 
was  .sometimes  the  cast.om  of  the  Germans 
lo  commif  to  tin'  llaiues  butli  the  warrior 
:ind  his  horse. 

Mr.  Proeter  then  briefiy  (.‘onsidered  the 
appearances  whicli  Roman  barrows  pre- 
sent. 'J'hese  mounds  display  a series  of 
cisls  or  large  chambers;  but  the  liill  near 
d'liirsk  atlorded  no  similarity.  On  the 
wliole  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
mound  owed  its  origin  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  general  character  of  the  inter- 
ment resembling  that  of  this  people  found 
at  Driffield  ; but  more  especially  the  burials 
of  arms  aud  weaiiOQS  with  the  dead  must 
be  insisted  on,  as  among  no  other  people 
than  the  Teutuiiic  tribes  did  .such  a prac- 
tice seem  to  liave  prevailed;  aud  again, 
i.iu*  finding  of  Roman  pottery  ami  coins 
l ould  nut,  con.-ideiiug  the  circumstances 
under  wliieh  they  were  di.scovercd  in  all 
liieir  relalious,  be  looked  iqion  as  a con- 
tradiction, but  rat’ner  a-:  a corroboration 
ol  tliis  opinion.  It  wa.-  most  probable,  he 
tliouglit,  that  the  n luains  of  those  slain  in 
battle  were  here  deposited,  the  absence  of 
the  female  skeleton  giving  support  to  this 
conjecture.  Among  the  Celtic  nations 
tliree  distinct  modes  of  sepulture  occur  at 
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three  different  periods,  viz.  burial  of  the 
body  entire  ; cremation,  or  the  burning  of 
the  body  and  burial  of  the  ashes ; and, 
thirdly,  a return  to  the  first.  A similar 
custom  seems  traceable  among  the  Ro- 
mans. With  respect  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  evidence  to  show 
that  tile  Teutonic  nations  practised  any 
mode  of  disposing  ot  their  dead  antecedent 
to  the  practice  of  cremation.  With,  or 
perhaps  before,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, cremation,  which  was  the  predo- 
minant practice  among  the  Angles,  was 
gradually  superseded  by  inhumation.  He 
was  disposed  to  refer  the  Sowerby  tumu- 
lus to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  a mix- 
ture of  the  two  modes  being  present.  If 
he  was  correct  in  this  conclusion,  the 
Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club  had  done 
good  service  by  its  exploration,  for  few 
such  were  known  ; and,  though  the  place 
may  contain  in  itself  nothing  important, 
it  was  an  example,  and  would  furnish  cor- 
roborative facts,  tending  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  habits,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Northern  Angles,  and 
make  us  further  acquainted  w ith  a race  of 
people,  of  whom  at  this  perio*!  we  learn 
little  from  the  pages  of  wriUen  iii>forv. 


DISCOVERIES  A.T  CUM.E. 

The  excavations  at  Cumae,  after  a lout- 
suspension,  were  resumed,  on  the  I9t!i  of 
November  last.  The  Necropedis,  where 
the  works  have  been  carrieil  on,  is  to  the 
north  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Liternum;  and  the  tombs  are 
all  regularly  arranged  one  after  the  other, 
as  if  following  the  course  of  a road,  in 
fact,  recent  observation  has  sliowu  that 
there  must  have  been  three  paths  pursuing 
the  same  direction,  and  taking  tlieir  lise 
from  the  wall  of  the  city,  on  the  borders 
of  which,  paths  were  erected  to  tlie  nu- 
merous sepulchres.  The  first  of  tlicse 
roads,  at  a short  distance  from  the  wall  of 
the  city,  had  on  its  left  the  Etruscan 
tombs,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  '.00. 
Parallel  to  tliis  was  found  what  appeared 
to  be  another  road,  where  dO  Greek  tombs 
were  met  with,  also  a few  Roman  tombs, 
which  had  been  rilled  or  broken.  A third 
road  pursued  the  same  direction  as  the 
two  others,  and  was  also  flanked  by 
tombs.  It  was  near  this  spot  tliat  Lord 
Vernon  excavated  and  discovered  a very 
beautiful  vase,  with  bassi-relievi,  and  gild- 
ed. The  excavations  now  lesume*!  have 


been  commenced  on  the  western  side  of 
the  first  of  these  three  roads,  and  the  fol. 
lowing  are  the  results.  Up  to  a certain 
time,  the  tombs  examined  had  evidently 
been  rifled  by  the  ancients  ; but  past  ex- 
perience induced  a liope  that  some  pre- 
cious remains  might  yet  he  discovered. 
Tlie  hope  was  not  in  -vain  ; for  within  the 
last  few  weeks  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
vases  ever  seen  at  Naples  has  been  brought 
to  light,  and  in  a way  which  shows  how 
carefully  the  work  of  excavation  has  to  be 
conducted.  A .'laall  fragment  only  was 
at  first  discovered,  mingled  with  the  debris 
of  the  desecrated  tomb  ; still,  it  bore  such 
evident  marks  of  beauty  that  liis  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  (Japua  determined 
to  institute  a rigid  examination.  Orders 
were,  therefore,  given  to  sift  the  soil;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  all  the  frag- 
ments of  this  very  exquisite  vase  were 
found.  In  form,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  it  has  notiiing  remarkable.  It  is 
similar  to  those  of  that  figure  called 
Lecythus — or,  by  the  Italians,  Unguar- 
tarius— and  hundreds  of  the  sort  are  con- 
tinually met  with.  Rut  tiiat  which  awakens 
t'ne  aduiiratiou  of  all  who  have  seen  it  is 
the  minute  delicacy,  tiie  finished  elegance, 
and  tiie  perfect  ease,  wliich  distinguish  the 
thirteen  figures  which  surround  tlie  vase. 
It  is  m irvellous  to  observe  the  life  and 
vigour  which  seem  to  animate  them.  They 
are  full  of  exultation  or  despair,  dying  or 
triumphing,  and  yet  nothing  is  forced  or 
exaggerated,  every  movement  is  natural 
and  easy.  The  subject  is  as  common  as 
the  form.  It  represents  the  battle  of  the 
Greeks  and  Amazons;  but,  common  as  it 
may  lie,  it  never  was  better  described  ; 
and  in  the  wliole  of  the  grand  col  lection  in 
the  Museo  Rorbonico  (says  the  Prince) 
there  is  not  a vase  which  can  be  compared 
with  it.  Eaiii  figure  has  its  name  over- 
head ; with  the  txce>)tion  of  two,  where 
the  letters  are  obliterated.  Much  con- 
jecture has  arisen  as  to  where  this  beautiful 
vase  was  made.  i’he  varnish  is  evidently 
not  that  of  Nola,  and  llie  designs  are  of  a 
much  superior  dosi'riptiou  to  any  which 
came  from  that  place.  At  the  same  time, 
classical  writers  of  antiquity  speak  of  the 
excellence  of  the  fictile  works  of  Cunife  and 
Rliegium  ; aud  Pliny  says  that  by  such 
works  they  •*  iiobilitaiitur.  ” Nor,  apart 
from  other  evidence,  is  there  any  violence 
in  an  opinion  which  supposes  them  to  liave 
been  made  where  they  were  found. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Pflr«.--The  negociations. — The  names 
of  the  Plenipotentfaries  for  the  Con- 
ferences are  as  follows: — France:  Count 
Colonna  Walewski,  Baron  de  Bourqueney. 
England  : Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Cow- 
ley. Austria  : Count  de  Buol-Schauen- 
stein,  Baron  de  Hubner.  Turkey:  Aali 
Pasha,  Mehemmed  Djemil  Bey.  Sardinia  : 
Count  Cavour,  the  Marquis  Villamarina. 
Russia  : Count  Orloff,  Baron  Brunow. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  arrived  in  Paris  on 
the  1 6th,  and  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  ne.tt  day  (Sunday).  On  Monday 
the  presentation  took  place  of  the  Count 
de  Buol,  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  the  Count  de  Cavour,  President 
of  tile  Council  in  Sardinia,  and  of  the 
Baron  de  Brunow,  one  of  the  Pienipotea- 
tiaries  from  Russia.  Count  Orloff  arrived 
in  Paris  on  Thursday  night.  AaU  Pasha 
reached  Marseilles  the  same  day.  The 
Conferences  opened  on  Monday  the  25th, 
and  an  armistice  was  signed  which  is  to  last 
till  the  .'list  March.  This  armistice  is  to 
have  no  effect  on  the  blockades  now  estab- 
lished or  that  may  be  establislieJ. 

Spain. — A telegraphi.’;  despatch  from 
Madrid,  dated  the  7th  iiist. , announces 
the  com.meucemeut  of  a change  in  the 
Cabinet.  M.  Bruil  has  left  the  Ministry 
of  Finances,  ai  d on  Thursday  M.  Francisco 
Santa  Cruz  took  the  oaths  as  Miui.ster  of 
Finances. 

Vienna  — A [irolocol  embodying  the 
five  points  as  the  basis  of  negociations  for 
peace  was  signed  here  on  the  1st  Feb.  by 
the  represeutativ :s  of  the  Allies  and  of 
Russia.  The  Concordat  has  been  made 
the  pretext  of  a priestly  crusade  against 
heretical  books  in  several  towns  of  the 
Italian  provinces  of  Austria.  This  i.s  said 
to  have  given  rise  to  a very  angry  corres- 
pondence between  the  Vatican  and  Aus- 
trian Government.  It  is  stated  that  at 
the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Comiordat 
a letter  containing  a detailed  explanation 
of  each  separate  article  of  the  convention 
was  addressed  to  the  Pope  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  in  which  was  a mciitinu  of 
certain  demands  made  by  the  Papal  Chair 
which  were  refused  by  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment. One  of  them  was,  that  tlie 
“ preventive  censure  ” should  be  re-estab- 
lished in  Austria,  which  was  rejected,  on 
the  ground,  “ that  long  experience  had 
proved  it  to  be  of  little  real  use.” 

The  Town  C ouncil  of  Vienna  has  applied 
to  the  Archbisliopof  Vienna  for  permission 
to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of 


Mozart  in  one  of  the  churches,  but  the 
Archbishop  refused  to  grant  it,  as  he 
cannot  countenance  the  worship  of  genius, 
which  is  but  a kind  of  idolatry. 

Turkey. —Conierencei  have  been  held 
at  Constantinople  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Allied  Powers  relative  to  the  fourth 
point,  the  amelioration  of  the  position  of 
the  Rayah  population  in  Turkey.  Twenty- 
one  articles  have  been  adopted,  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be 
annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Constantinople,  Jan.  31. — The  con- 
ferences about  the  fourth  point  have  ad- 
vanced another  step,  and  that  a very 
decisive  one.  At  a great  council  at  the 
Grand  Vizier’s  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
January,  the  propositions  submitted  by 
the  Ambassadors  to  the  Porte  were  dis- 
cussed. Not  only  the  principles  laid  down 
for  the  insurance  of  perfect  equality  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  without  excep- 
tion, but  likewise  all  ocher  suggestions 
intended  to  .secure  the  improvement  of  the 
internal  administration  of  Turkey,  were 
accepted.  One  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  Christian  population  will  consist  in 
their  being  relieved  from  the  tax  called 
the  Haradj,  and  becumiug  subject  to  mili- 
tary service.  Tliis  important  decision 
jJaces,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  the 
Rayah  side  by  side  with  the  Mahomedan^ 
ami  which,  if  carried  out,  mii.-^t  become  the 
keystone  of  ;i  new  social  and  political 
organization  in  Turkey. 

The  Couferences  relative  to  the  Danu- 
bian  Pnuciiuililies  have,  it  is  confidently 
stated,  been  suspended,  that  the  questions 
involved  in  tliein  may  be  decided  at  Paris. 
Tiic  intelligence  from  Asia  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  head-quarters  of  Omar  Pasha 
continue  at  Redout-Kaleh,  and  that  the 
force  under  his  command  amounts  to 
.32,000  men. 

A new  Bank  has  been  aimoiuiccd,  to  be 
founded  at  Constantinople,  and  to  be 
called  the  Ottoman  Bank,  with  a capital 
of  500.000/.  in  20/.  shares.  The  board 
includes  members  of  leading  London  bank- 
ing establishments,  and  the  chairman  is 
Mr.  Layavd,  M.P. 

Sebastopol. — General  Codrington  writes 
under  date  of  the  2ad  February, — ” The 
destruction  of  the  docks  of  Sebastopol  is 
now  completed  ; tire  sides  of  the  last  dock 
were  blown  in  yesterday  morning,  small 
parts  of  the  wall  here  and  there  ouly  re- 
maining. Thus  the  whole  of  the  canal  of 
entrance  and  north  docks,  the  basin,  and 
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the  south  docks,  are  shapeless  masses  of 
dirt ; heavy  broken  stones,  split  beams  of 
timber,  and  shattered  gates  protruding 
from  the  heap  of  confusion.” 

Fort  St.  Nicholas  was  blown  up  and 
completely  destroyed  on  the  4tb.  This 
large  fort  is  supposed  to  have  originally 
carried  119  guns  in  three  tiers.  Part  of 
the  mines  used  for  its  destruction  had 
been  sunk  by  the  Russians,  and  the  q^uan- 
tity  of  powder  employed  was  119,0001bs. 
The  spectacle  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
ably fine. 

On  the  llth  Fort  Alexander  was  blown 
up  by  three  explosious  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  destruction  was  very 
complete,  but  the  sea  face  was  intentionally 
left  standing.  The  Russians  continued  to 
fire  from  the  north  side,  but  with  little 
effect. 

Prince  Paskiewitsch,  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  died  at 
Warsaw  on  the  1st  February.  His  decease 
had  been  for  some  time  expected.  (See 
a memoir  of  him  in  our  Obituary,  p.  29.9.) 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  late  Com- 
mander in  the  Crimea,  arrived  at  Warsaw 
on  the  13th,  and  assumed  the  functions  of 
the  Emperor’.s  Lieutenant  in  Poland. 

The  Russian  “ Gazette  de  I’Academic  ” 
announces  the  departure  of  Colonel  Lake 
and  C-'aptain  Thompson  from  Titlis  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  inability  of  General 
Williams  to  leave  the  former  city  by 
rea.son  of  illness. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the 
Russian  preparations  for  the  recv.  ptioii  of 
the  allied  fleets  in  the  event  of  another 
campaign. 

The  steam  fleet  will  consist  of  18  line  of 
battle  ships  and  frigates,  11  corvettes,  and 
70  gunboats,  which  will  ride  secure  behind 
an  impassable  barrier,  planned  by  Admiral 
Schanz,  at  which  30,000  men  are  now 
working  under  his  direction.  This  for- 
midable work  cousisrs  m a triple  row  of 
piles  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  six 
miles  from  Cronstadt,  and  should  tlie  ice 
be  strong  this  spring  it  may  be  finished 
this  year.  This  maritime  bulwark,  l‘i 
miles  across,  will  have  but  few  openings, 
which  can  be  easily  closed  or  defended  in 
time  of  need. 

United  States. — Congress  was  at  length 
organised  on  the  2ud  Feb.  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Ranks,  on  the  i)hirality  me- 
thod of  voting.  The  final  ballot  stood  — 
Banks.  103;  Aiken,  lOO  ; Scattering,  11. 
Subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  the  result, 
and  the  anuounceuient  by  the  tellers  of 
Mr.  Banks's  majority,  objections  were 
started  by  the  Know-Nothings  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  whole  proceeding,  where- 
upon a resolution  aflirining  the  course 
taken  was  proposed  and  adopted.  For 


several  minutes  the  disorder  was  beyond 
de.scription.  On  the  4th  the  formality  of 
swearing  in  the  members  took  place. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  5th,  the  Central 
American  Question  was  again  under  dis- 
cussion, the  tone  of  the  debate  being 
somewhat  hostile  to  England. 

George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
appointed  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Uoited 
States  to  her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  who  has 
been  recalled  at  his  own  request. 

Persia.  — A rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions has  taken  place  between  the  British 
■Mission  at  Teheran  and  the  Court  of 
Persia.  On  Mr.  Murray’s  arrival  he 
found  a dismissed  Persian  employe,  named 
Mirza  Hasliim,  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  Mission.  Mr.  Murray  re- 
moved the  Mirza  to  an  agency  at  Sliiraz, 
and  notified  the  same  oificially  to  the 
Persian  Minister,  who,  in  return,  inti- 
mated  that  he  claimed  Mirza  Hashim  as 
a Persian  employe,  and  that  if  he  attempted 
to  leave  the  Mis.sion  he  would  be  seized 
and  detained.  The  British  Minister  in- 
sisted upon  making  the  appointment.  The 
Sadr  (Vizier')  then  seized  Mirza’s  wife, 
whose  liberation  was  demanded  by  Mr. 
Vlurray,  and  refused.  The  Sadr,  not 
content  with  this  insult,  spread  reports  of 
Mr,  Murray’s  having  a personal  interest 
in  the  liberation  of  Mirza’s  wife.  On 
satisfaction  being  refused,  Mr.  Murray 
struck  his  flag,  and  left  Telieran. 

The  occupation  of  Herat  by  the  troops 
of  Persia  ha.s  been  announced  in  the  Tehe- 
ran ortieial  ga.zette. 

India. — Tlie  Santhal  insurrection  is  now 
completely  suppressed,  A proclamation 
notifying  the  fact  has  been  circulated, 
martial  law  withdrawn,  and  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  have  resumed  their  au- 
thority. The  Queen  steamer  has  been 
di.spatched  to  ([uiet  some  disturbances 
amongst  the  Turks  and  Arabs  of  Jeddah 
and  the  Red  Sea.  A terrific  conllagratioii 
broke  out  at  Rangoou  on  the  lOth  of  Dec., 
w’hieh  destroyed  a vast  number  of  nrivare 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  which  was  estimated  at  l.’)0,()00/. 
The  Governor-General  retires  from  his 
government  of  India  on  the  1st  of  Marcli  ; 
and  his  successor  (Lord  Canning)  was 
expected  to  arrive  at  Calcutta  about  the 
2bth  Jail,  The  new  Coiamander-iii-Chief 
of  India  (General  Anson)  was  to  com- 
menee  his  duties  on  the  1st  of  Feb.  His 
salary  is  to  be  10,009/.  a-year,  instead  of 
20,000/.  paid  to  his  predecessors.  Let- 
ters of  a recent  date  from  Persia  state 
that  Dost  Mahommed  was  close  upon 
Herat,  and  that  the  Shah  had  mustered  au 
army  to  meet  the  invader. 
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Australia. — The  colony  of  Western 
Australia  has  been  constituted  a bishop’s 
see  and  diocese,  to  be  called  the  Bishopric 
of  Perth,  and  the  Ven.  M.  B.  Hale,  Arch- 
deacon of  Adelaide,  will  be  ordained  and 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  said  see. 

Rich  veins  of  quartz  have  been  ilij,cv)- 
covered  about  twenty  miles  tram  Geelong. 
An  assay  by  crushing  and  amalgamation 
gave  at  the  rate  of  8S()  ounces  to  the  ton.(?) 
There  was  a great  rusli  of  miners  to  the 
spot. 

The  papers  contain  accounts  of  consi- 
derable rioting  and  robbery,  and  are 
directins  attention  to  the  insecurity  of 
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life  and  property  in  consequence  of  the 
number  and  ferocity  of  outlaws  at  large 
throughout  the  country. 

Neio  Zealand — The  General  Assembly 
is  expectv-d  to  be  convened  in  April,  when 
it  is  anticipated  there  will  be  much  dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  separation  of  Auckland  from  the 
united  provinces.  A severe  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  felt  at  Taranaki  on  the 
22nd  Oct.,  by  which  several  buildings 
were  destroyed.  The  season  in  New  Zea- 
land has  been  unusually  mild,  and  larger 
tracts  of  land  were  under  cultivation  than 
ever  known  previously. 


Domestic  Occurrences. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURKEXCES. 


On  the  31st  Jan.  her  Majesty  opened 
Parliament  in  person,  and  delivered  the 
following  most  gracious  Speech  from  the 
throne  ; — 

My  Lords  u.ivJ.  the  lIO'C  ot 
the  last  Scisiou  of  rarliameut,  the  .inns  of  tiie 
Allies  I’.ave  .achieved  a dgnal  and  important  suc- 
cess. Sebastopol,  the  lireat  -trou^hold  ut  lUissia 
in  the  Black  Sou,  has  yielded  to  the  per'cvcrine: 
constancy  and  to  the  darhici  hravery  of  the  allied 
forces.  The  naval  .uni  inilitarN'  preparations  for 
the  ensuiiu;-  year  have  aeecssaiily  occupied  my 
serious  attention ; but,  wlhle  dcicnuiued  to  omit 
no  effort  which  could  give  vigour  to  the  oper.i- 
hon.s  of  the  war,  I have  deemed  it  my  duty  not  to 
decline  any  overtures  which  might  reasonably 
afford  a prospect  of  a safe  and  honourable  peace. 
Accordingly,  when  tlie  Kmperor  of  Austria  lately 
offered  to  myself  and  to  my  august  ally,  the  Km- 
peror of  the  Freucli,  to  employ  his  good  oifices 
with  the  Kmperor  of  Itu—ia,  with  a view  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  abnut  au  aiuicabie  adjustment 
of  the  matters  at  i-sue  between  the  conteiiding 
Powers,  1 cnnsciited,  in  concert  with  my  .\llics,  to 
accept  the  uffer  thus  made,  H lid  1 liavc  the  sitis- 
faction  to  inform  yon  that  certain  conditions  have 
been  agreed  upon  uliicli  I Impe  m.iy  prove  tlic 
foundation  of  a General  Treaty  ot  Peace.  Xegoti- 
ations  for  such  a treaty  will  siiortly  be  oi>eneil  at 
P.aris.  lu  conducting  tlio'C  negotiations  1 shall  be 
careful  not  to  lo.se  siglit  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  war  was  undertaken  ; and  I -h.ill  deem  it  right 
in  no  degree  to  relax  my  naval  and  military  pre- 
ji  irations  until  a Nui-factory 'Treaty -'f  Peace  siiaii 
have  been  concluded. 

Altliougli  tiie  war  in  wliicli  I am  engaged  wa.s 
brought  oil  by  fvcnts  iii  the  south  ot  Kuropc,  my 
attention  li  i.s  imt  been  witlidrau  n troin  the  state 
of  things  in  the  north  ; and,  in  cmijunciion  with 
the  Kmperor  of  the  Treucli,  I have  concluded, 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  ami  Norway,  a Treaty 
conhiniing  defensive  engagements  applicable  to 
his  dominion.s,  and  tending  to  the  prc'ervatioii  of 
The  balance  of  power  in  that  part  of  Kuropc. 

I have  .il.so  concluded  a Treaty  of  rriendship. 
Commerce,  anil  Navigation  with  the  I'epiiblic  of 
Chili.  I have  given  directions  that  these  Treaties 
shall  be  laid  before  you. 

lUni.kmin  of  the  House  of  Commons,— TXxe.  Esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  laid  before  you. 


You  will  rind  them  framed  in  such  a miUiuer  as  to 
provide  lor  the  exigencies  of  War,  if  Peace  should 
unfortunately  not  be  concluded. 

My  Lui-iis  Olid  CciUkiiiei., — It  is gratiniug  tome 
to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
tlio  AVar,  and  the  burthens  and  saerinccs  which  it 
has  unavoidably  imposed  upon  my  people,  tlie  re- 
sources of  my  Empire  remain  unimpaired,  f rely 
with  couridence  on  the  manly  spirit  and  enlight- 
ened patrioti'in  of  my  loyal  suiyfcts  for  a conti- 
luuiuce  of  that  supiiort  which  they  have  so  nobly 
.uTorded  me,  and  they  may  be  assured  that  I shall 
not  call  upon  them  for  exertions  beyond  what  may 
lie  required  bi  adiie  regard  for  the  great  interests, 
the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  tiie  Empire. 

Tliore  are  iiuiny  subject'  connected  with  inter- 
iiation.il  improvement  which  i recommend  to  your 
attentive  coii'idcration. 

The  difference  whicii  exists  in  several  iinixirtaut 
I'articulars  f'etweeii  tlie  Commercial  Laws  of  Scot- 
land and  those  of  the  other  paiff.s  of  the  I'nited 
Kingdom,  has  occasioned  inconvenience  to  a large 
portion  of  my  'ubjovts  engaged  in  trade.  .Mea- 
sures will  be  proposed  to  you  for  remedying  this 
'■'vil. 

Measures  will  als.)  be  propnsed  to  you  for  im- 
proving tlie  Laws  relating  to  Partnership  by  sim- 
plifying those  Laws,  and  thus  rendering  more 
easy  the  emplo}  iui. iit  of  rapital  in  commerce. 

Tlie  system  uiulcr  which  the  Meivliant  Shipping 
is  liable  to  p.iy  Local  1 bios  and  Pa-ssing  Tolls,  lia-s 
l>ecn  the  'Uitjcct  of  much  complaint.  Measiu'es 
will  i-e  proposed  to  yon  for  affording  relief  in  re- 
gard to  those  m iticrs. 

Otiicr  important  nicasnre.s  for  improving  tlie 
Law  ill  Gficat  Britain  and  in  Ireland  will  be  pro- 
posed to  yon,  which  will,  1 <loubt  nof,  receive  your 
attentive  consideration. 

rp.jii  these  and  all  other  matters  upon  wliicli 
you*  may  deliberate,  1 fervently  pray  that  the 
bles'iag  of  irivine  Providence,  may  favour  yoar 
council',  and  guide  them  to  the  promotion  of  the 
great  object  of  my  unvatydng  solicittide— the  wel- 
fare and  Inippmess  of  my  people. 

In  the  House  of  Peers  the  Address  was 
moved  by  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  and  se- 
conded by  the  Earl  of  Abingdon;  in  the 
Commons  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Byng,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Baxter  ; and  in  both 
Houses  it  was  carried  nem.  con. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

Jan,  23.  The  Right  Hoa.  Spencer  Horatio 
Walpole  to  be  a Church  Estates  Commissioner, 
Jan.  25.  Charles  Edward  Hopton,  esq.  late 
Capt.  23rd  Fusiliers,  to  he  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  vice  Rice, 
retired. 

Jan.  28.  Knighted,  Richard  Graves  Mac- 
Donnell,  esq.  C.B.  Captain-General  and  Go- 
vernor-in-Chief  of  South  Australia. 

Jan.  29.  The  Hon.  William  .fohn  Vernon, 
second  son  of  George-.fohn  fifth  Lord  Vernon, 
son  of  George-Charies  fourth  Lord  Vernon  by 
Frances-iMaria  his  wife,  only  child  and  heir  of 
Adm.  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  .John  Borlase  Warren, 
to  take  the  surnames  of  Borlase-Warrcn,  be- 
fore his  family  name  of  Venables-Vernun,  and 
be  called  William  John  Borlase- Warren-Ven- 
ables- Vernon,  and  to  bear  the  arms  of  Borlase 
and  Warren  quarterly  with  those  of  Venables 
and  Vernon. 

Jan.  30.  Knighted,  George  Bramwell,  esq. 
one  of  the  Baroiisof  H.M.  Court  of  Exchequer  ; 
William  Carpenter  Rowe,  esq.  (diief  Justice  of 
Ceylon  ; Wni.  Edmond  Logan,  esq.  Director  of 
the  Geological  rfurvey  of  Canada;  and  Peter 
Benson  Maxwell,  esq.  Recorder  of  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Island.— The  Rov.  George  Robinson 
Moucreitf,  M.A.  to  he  one  of  11. M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools. 

Feb.  5.  To  be  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
Bath  (Military  Division);  Gener.al  James  W. 
Sleigh.  C.B.,  Lieut. -General  Richard  Goddard 
Hare  t'largt-.s, C.B. , Vioe-Adm.  Henry  Prescott, 
C.B.,  Lieut. -Gen.  John  McDonald, C B., Lieut. - 
Gen.  William  Rowan,  C.B..  Vice-Admiral  Bar- 
rington Reynolds,  C B.,  Lieut. -Gen.  Willirun 
George  Moore.  Major-Gonora!  James  Frederick 
Love,  C.B.,  Major-Gen.  James  Jackson,  Major- 
Gen.  diaries  York?,  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon. 
Richard  Saunders  Dnndas,  C.B.,  Major-Gen. 
Lovell  Benjamin  Lovell,  Major-Gen.  William 
Fenwick  W illiams,  Majur-Gen.  George  Augus- 
tus Wetherall,  C.B.  Adj  -General,  Sir  George 
Maclean,  Kut.  Commissary-Gen., and  Dr.  John 
Hall,  Inspector-General  of  Hospilals.  To  he 
Knights  Coinmander.s  (Civil  Division):  M.ajor 
Henry  Creswicke  Raw'liuson,('.B.  of  the  Ih  in- 
bay  Army,  John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  esip 
Chief  Cominissiomu-  and  Agent  to  Governor- 
General  of  India  for  the  Punjab,  Major-General 
William  Henry  Sleeman,  of  the  Bengal  Army, 
Major-Gen.  James  Outram,  C.B.  of  the  Bom- 
bay Army,  and  Beujaniin  Hawes,  esq.  I'o  be 
Companions  (M.litary  Division);  Lieut. -Gen, 
William  Sutherland,  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry 
Keppel,  R.X.,  Capt.  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  R,  \., 
Capt.  (jeorge  Goldsmith,  R.N.,  Capt.  George 
Ramsay,  R.N.,Capt.  George  11.  Seymour,  R.N., 
Capt.  George  G.  Wellesiev,  R N’-,’Capt,  .lames 
Willcox,  R.N.,  Col.  H.  F.'Lockyer,  97th  Kegt., 
Col.  E.  B.  Reynard.soii,  late  of  Greii.  Guards, 
Col,  Charles  Trollope,  n2nd  Regt.,  Col.  Joim 
St.  George,  R.  Art.,  Captain  Henry  Caldsvell, 
R.X.,Capt.  Siiei  i ard  ' i.sburn.  Il.N ..  lueiit.-Col 
T.  S.  Powell,  jJrd  Regt.,  Lieut. -Co!.  A. .■'tep- 
ney,  Coldstream  (.jiiard.,,  Lieut. -Colonel  I,.  S 
U’Cuunor,  1st  \V.  i.  Regt.,  Lient.-Col.  W W, 
Turner,  unalt.,  Lieut. -Cul  Geo.  Bent,  K.  Eng., 
Lieut. -Col.  E.  F.  Bourchier,  K.  Eng..  Lieut. - 
Coi.  H.  A.  Lake,  .Major  H.  F.  Strange,  R.  Art., 
Major  H.  C.  C.  <hven,  R.  Eng  , .Major  J.  F.  .M. 
Browne,  R.  Eng.,  David  Deas.  esij.  Inspector 
of  Hospitals  and  Fleets.  Dr.  David  Uumbre  .k, 
Dep.-Inspector-Gen.  of  Hospitals,  Dr.  WiiUam 
Linton,  Dep. -Inspector-Gen.  of  Hospitals,  Dr. 
John  Fiure.st,  Depiity-Inspertor-Gen.  of  IIos- 


pitals,  Thomas  Alexander,  esq.  Dep.-Inspector- 
Gen.  of  Hospitals,  J.  Rob,  Taylor,  esq.  Dep.- 
Inspector-Gen.  of  Hospitals,  Dr.  Archibald 
Gordon,  Staff  Surg.  of  the  First  Class,  James 
Mouat,  esq.  Staff  Surg.  of  the  First  Class,  Geo. 
Adams,  esq.  Deputy-Commissary-Gen,,  J.  W. 
Smith,  esq.  Deputy-Commissary-Gen,,  W.,  H. 
Drake,  esq.  Dep. -Commissary-General.  To  be 
Companions  (Civil  Division) ; Edward  Deas 
Thompson,  esq.  Colonial  Secretary  for  Xew 
South  W’aies,  Alex.  Stewart,  esq.  late  Master 
of  tlie  Rolls  for  Xova  Scotia,  Lieut. -Col.  R.  K. 
Dawson,  il.  Eng.,  Lieut. -Gen.  .Mark  Cubbon, 
Commissioner  fur  the  Government  of  Mysore, 
and  John  Ha!i  Maxwell,  es.j. 

Feb.  6.  George  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  esq. 
late  Capt.  IGth  Foot,  to  be  one  of  H.M.  Hon. 
Corjis  of  Gentleinen-at-Arms,  vice  Hobson,  ret. 

Feb.  7.  Major-Gei!,  Sir  W illiam  Fenwick 
Williams,  K.C.B.  to  accept  the  Imperial  Order 
of  tlie  Medjidieof  the  First  Clas.s,  conferred  in 
approbation  of  his  distinguished  services  be- 
fore the  enemy  during  the  present  war,  and 
parti.mlarly  of  his  gallant  defence  of  Kars. — 
Eieut-Col.  Henry  .Atwell  Lake  to  accept  the 
imperial  Order  of  the  M(  djidie  of  the  Second 
Class  ; Capt,  H.  L.  Thompson,  Major  in  the 
Turkish  Service,  Capt.  C.  C.  Teesdale,  Lieut. - 
Col.  in  the  Turkish  .'Service,  Humphrey -Sand- 
w'ith,  esq.  .M.D.  Acting  Inspector-Gen.  of  Hos- 
pitals in  tlieTurki.sh  Service,  and  HenryAdrian 
Churchill,  esq.  a volunteer,  to  accept  the  Third 
Class  of  Die  same  Or-ler  ; and  James  Zohrab, 
esq  and  'i’homas  Robert  Rennison,  esq.  inter- 
preters, to  accept  tlie  Funrtli  Clas.s  of  the  same 
( irder,  conferred  in  approbation  of  tlieir  dis- 
tingnished  services  beloro  the  enemy  during 
the  iletence  of  Kars.— Capt.  S.  Bolton,  late 
:ilst  Kegt.  to  he  one  of  H.  M.  Gentlemen-at- 
.\riiis. 

Feb.  8.  'riionuis  Richardson,  esij.  Surgeon- 
Major  Scots  Fiisileer  Guards,  to  be  Surgeon  to 
M.R.H.  the  Duke  of  (Jambridge. 

Feb  y.  Lient.-Geii.  Sir  John  Fo.x  Burgeyne, 
G.C  B.  created  a Baronet. 

Feb.  12.  ,Sir  Wiliiani  Carpenter  Rowe,  Knt. 
tu  lie  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  and  Christopher 
Femple,  esq.  to  be  a Puisne  Judge  of  the  Su- 
jireine  Court  of  tliat  island.— D.avid  Wark  and 
(.diaries  \Vntter.s,  esi(rs.  to  be  .Members  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Xew  Brunswick.— Henry 
.\ugustiis  'I udor,  and  Robert  Grimes  Peddef, 
esqrs.  to  be  Members  of  tlie  E.xocutive  Council 
ut  the  Virgin  1 siaiuls. —George  Bagnall,  and 
John  W right,  es-urs.  to  bo  .Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Pi  ince  Edward  Island.— 
George  .^dilerley.  esq.  to  be  a .M  unher  of  the 
Exeentive  Council  of  tlie  Bahaia;i  Islands. 

Feb.  13.  The  Hon.  George  (Varren  Edvvardes, 
to  be  Governor  am!  Commander- in-Chief  of 
Lalnian  and  its  deiiciidoacies.— The  Ven.  Regi- 
nald Courtenay,  .\rclideaci)!i  of  .Middlesex  in 
Jamaica,  to  be  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of 
Jamaica,  under  the  iiaiuo  and  .style  ot  Bisiiop 
of  Kingston. 

leh.  13.  Lieut  -General  Sic  W illiam  George 
Moore,  K.C  B.  to  be  Colonel  (,‘oinniaridant  of  a 
Battalion  of  iheCOtli  Foot.— Rev.  G.  G. 'I'owns- 
hend,  M A.  Fellow  id  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge; .\udrey-Harrmtt,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Kidsdale,  M.\.;  Kli/.abeth-Fraiices, 
w ife  of  Vice-.\dm.  Sir  -Vug.  W’.  J . Clifford,  Bart.; 
and  Jane,  widow  of  John  Hildyard,  esq.  to  have 
the  same  titles  and  precedence  as  if  their  late 
father  f^ord  John  iownshend  had  succeeded 
to  the  dignity  of  .Marejness  Townsheud. 

Feb.  19.  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Bart. 
G.C.B.  to  accept  the  Grand  Cross  of  (lie  .Mili- 
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tary  Order  of  riavoy,  conferred  by  the  Kin?  of 
Sardinia  in  approbation  of  his  eminent  services 
before  the  enemy. — Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Richanl 
England,  G.C.B.  to  accept  the  Imperial  Order 
of  tlie  Medjidie  of  the  First  Class  ; Lieut. -Col. 
J.  L.  A.  Simmons,  C.B.,  and  Major  J.  H,  Burke, 
to  accept  the  Third  Class  of  the  same  Order. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
Cambridge  Lbi/e.— Rt.  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole. 
Edinburgh. — Adam  Black,  esq. 

Lccd.’s.—ilt.  Hon.  M.  T.  Baines,  re-el. 
Leominster.— ■Gz.i'horne  Hardy,  esq. 
Midhurst. — Sam.  Warren,  esq.  ti.C. 
Newcastle.— George  Ridley,  esej. 

Rochester.— Wykeham  Martin.  esi|. 
Tamworth .—Wsconwi  Raynliam. 

Taunton  — Ki.  Hon.  H.  Laboucliere,  re-el. 
Wigtonshire.—i^'w  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct.  27.  At  Hobarton,  Tasmania,  Lady- 
Young,  a dau. 

Dec.  22.  At  Agra,thewifeofthe  Hon.  R.  A..f. 
Drummond,  a son. 

Jan.  7.  At  Pare  Behan,  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Aylmer,  R.A.  a dan. 15.  At  Radnage  rec- 

tory, ilucks,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Phil- 

limore,  a son. 17.  In  Eaton  sq.  the" wife  of 

William  Jones  Loyd,  esq.  a dan. 22.  At 

Tunbridge  Wells,  the  wifeofCh.arles  F.  Thomii- 
son.esfp  M.l).  of  Sussex  gardens,  Hyde  park, 

a dau. 24.  At  Brussels,  the  wife  of  J.  T. 

Houlton,  e.'tj.  of  Farleigli  castle,  Sora.  a son. 

-27.  At  One  Ashe,  Rochdale,  the  wife  of 

John  Bright,  .M.  P.  a dau. 27.  .\t<>ak  Bank, 

Sevenoaks,  the  wife  of  the  Hon,  William  Bor- 

lase  Warren  Vernon,  a son. 29  At  Runwell 

hall,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Kemble,  es(p  a dau. 

At  Tew  park,  Oxf.  the  wife  of  M.  P,  W. 

Boulton,  esq.  a dan. 30.  In  Grosvenor  st. 

the  Viscountess  Molmesdale,  a son, 31.  At 

Brighton,  the  vrife  of  Col.  KemeysTynte,  M.P, 

a sun. ^.Vt  Chesterfield  house,  the  Countess 

of  Lichfield,  a son  and  heir.-— -At  Malta,  the 
wife  of  (Aapt.  John  Whitehead,  .\elj.  East  Kent 
-Militia,  a son  and  heir. 

Feb.  1.  .Vt  Talacre,  Flintsh.  the  Hon.  Lady 

Mostyn,adau. At  Kilkenny, the  Hon. Mrs. 

Bury,’  a dan. 2.  .At  Leytonstoin'  hou.se,  the 

•wife  of  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  esq.  a dau. -At 

Redhill,  near  Keigate,  Mrs.  Robert  Jacomb 

Hood,  a son. 3.  At  Cambridge  terr.  Hyde 

park,  the  wife  of  Geo.  Whitlock  N'icholl,  esij. 

of  Llanbadoes,  a son. 5.  At  .Mansbui  house, 

Dorset,  the  wife  of  Thus.  B.  Hanham,  esq.  a 

dau. 6.  In  Amen  court,  J^t.  Paul’s,  the  wife 

of  the  Hev.  W,  Calvert,  a son. At  Firle  place, 

the  Hon.  .Mrs.  Vereker,  a dau. 7.  .Vt  Kiford, 

Hants,  the  wife  of  Warren  Peacocke,  esq.  a 

dau. S.  At  O.xford,  tiic  wife  of  Dr.  Bulley, 

President  of  .Magdalen,  a dau, 10.  AtCastle 

hill,  Viscountess  Ebnngton,  a son. - At 
Trovvseoed  house,  co.  Moutg.  the  wife  of  E,  S.  R.’ 

Trevor,  es<|.  a son. .Vt  Westwood  house, 

L.anc.  the  v.  ife  of  W.  G-  Walmesley,  esq.  a son. 

11.  .At  the  deanery,  Carlisle,  the  wife  of 

the  Very  Rev.  Dr,  Tait,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  a dau. 

.Vt  ivybridge,  the  wife  of  Charles  Francis 

Ommanney  Davis,  esq.  a dau. At  Wake’s 

Colne,  Esse.v,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Francis Grimston, 

a .son 12.  At  Rendcomb  park,  Glouc.  the 

wife  of  David  Fullerton,  esq.  a dau. 13.  In 

Grosvenor  sq.  Lady  Louisa  Mills,  a dau. 

14.  In  South  Audley  st.  the  Lady  Adelaide 

Cadogan,a  dau. AtOgmiston  hall,  NLB.the 

Hon.  .Mr.s.  Dalrymple,  a son. At  Gosfield 

place,  the  wife  of  Ba.sil  Sparrow,  esq.  a son. 

-At  Clifton,  tl)P  wife  of  Herbert  Mackwm  tli, 

esq.  a dan. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Dec.  11,  At  Chelsea,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hale, 
of  Eton  college,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Hale, 
esq.  of  Hambledon,  Hants,  to  Emnia-Rosa, 
youngest  dau.  of  S.^rauel  Lahee,  esq.  of  Hans 

place. At  Harmston,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 

Frederic  Simcox  Lea,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
college  Oxford,  and  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
cburcli,  Stepney,  to  Elizabeth-Catharine,  se- 
cond dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Clark,  Vicar  of 

Harmston. At  Ciapham,  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Milh,  of  Coval  hall,  Essex,  to  Helena,  eldest 
dau.  of  E.  J.  P.  Whitford,  esq.  of  the  National 

Debt  Office. At  Kensington,  John  Walker 

Goodall,  esq.  of  Longsight.  .Manchester,  to 
Sarah- Walker,  third  dau.  of  Ciias.  Taylor,  esq. 

of  Pembroke  sq.  Kensington. .Vt  All  Souls’ 

Langliani  place,  VV’illiam  Ireland  Blackburnc, 
esq.  (now  William  Ireland  Blackburne  J/nce), 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Blackburnc, 
M..V.  Rector  of  Prestwitch,  Lane,  to  Charlotte- 
Emma,  only  child  of  Peter  Maze,  esq.  of  Port- 
land pi. .Vt  St.  Mary’s  Biyanston  sq.  Capt. 

Edward  UelfieUt,  Royal  Eng.  third  sonof  Thos. 
Daniel  Belfield,  es(i.  of  Biagden,  Torquay,  to 
Frances-Anne-Cadogan,  second  dau.  of  Wm. 

Barron,  esq.  of  Gloucester  pi.  Portraan  sq. 

At  Wandswortii,  Thomas  Olieer,  esq.  of  Strat- 
ford place,  to  Augusta-Emily,  fifth  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  'Fhos.  Hatch,  of  Walton-on-Thames. 

.At  St.  .Tames'.s  Paddington,  George  Jones 

Barker,  esq.  of  Albrighton  hall,  Salop,  to  Sarah, 
voiinger  dau.  of  the  late  James  Cunlifie,  esq. 

of  Lombard  st. At  Crudwill,  Wilts,  William 

Brookes,  es(i.  of  F.lmstree,  near  Tetbury,  to 
Ann,  widow  of  Charles  I’aul,  esq.  solicitor,  of 
(’harlton,  near  Tetbury,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Maskelyne,  esej.  oft laksey  park,  Wilts. 

.At  Upper  Clapton,  John  Garrett  Morten, 

esq.  younger  son  of  William  Morten,  esq.  of 
Amersham,  Bucks,  to  Margaret-Jane-Quarrier, 
only  dau.  of  John  Black,  esq.  of  the  Priory, 
Lower  (’lapton,  .Middlesex. 

12.  At  Stokenham,  Devon,  Frederick  Gon- 
nerman  Dulgetg,  esq.  of  Hyde  park  terrace,  to 
Bianche-Eiizaheth-Troese,'only  dau.  of  John 

.Vilen,  esip  of  Coleridge  house. At  Botham- 

sall,  Notts,  Capt.  Thomas  Knov,  Royal  Art. 
youngest  son  of  tlie  late  John  Knox,  esq.  of 
Ruslibrnoke,  Londonderry,  to  .Mary- Katherine, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Clinton  James 

Fyncs-Clinton,  esq,  barristor-at-lavv, At 

.V!I  .^aiat’.s  .St.  John’s  wood,  Hugh  O'Rielly, 
esii.  late  7th  Dragoon  (itianls,  only  son  of 
Hugh  G’Rielly,  esij.  J.P.  of  Rathaldron  castle, 
co.  Meath,  to  Lomsa-I-te-Ia-Fcie,  only  child  of 
the  late  De  la  Pere  A.  J.  Robinson,  esq.  of 

Ballyneviu  castle,  co.  Tipperary. At  Earley, 

Berks,  the  Rev.  .1.  Manley  Hawker,  Incumb. 
of  Earley,  M.A.  eldest  son  of  W.  H.  Hawker, 
esq.  of  Plymouth,  to  Emily,  thinl  dau.  of  W.  C. 
Loraine,  esq.  of  Earley. 

13.  .Vt  Eastbourne,  Susse.x,  John  Forster  P. 
Osborne,  esq.  eldest  son  of  J.  P.  Osborne,  esq* 
of  Colchester,  and  Ardieigh,  Essex,  to  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Scott  Floud,  esq. 

of  Withycombe  Rawleigh,  Devon. At  St. 

George’s  Hanover  sq.  Reginald  John  Cast,  esq. 
third  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Cockayne 
and  Lady  Anna  .Maria  Cust,  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Bligh,  eldest  dau,  of  the  late  Earl  of  Darn- 

ley. At  All  Saints’  St.  John’s  wood,  George 

Frederick  McDougall,  esq.  R.N.to  Ellen,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Edgeumbe  Chevallier.  esq.  of 
Ipswich. — -At  Ciapham,  .Surrey,  Montagu 
George  Burgogne,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Montagu  Roger  Burgoyne,  Bart,  of  Sutton 
park,  Beds,  to  Louisa-Theodosia-Frances,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Vernon,  esq.  of  Occle- 

•ston,  Cheshire. At  St.  Mary’s  Haggerstone, 

Thomas  Clarkson,  esq.  of  Playford  hall,  Suff. 
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to  Sarali-Ann,  youngest  surviving dau.  of  Wii- 

liaiii  Bloomfield,  esq.  of  Playford, -At  King- 

too,  William  Henry  Griffin,  esq.  son  of  John 
Palk  Griffin,  esq.  of  Clayham  rise,  Surrey,  to 
Louisa-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Miles 
Marley,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Cork  st.  Burlington 
gardens. 

14.  At  Folkestone,  .Tolin  Assistant- 

Surgeon  E.I.C.S.  second  son  of  R.  O.  Mennie, 
esq.  of  the  War  Department,  to  Jane-Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  Stephen  Godden,  esq. 

15.  At  Kensington,  John  Chippendale,  esq. 
F.R.C.S.  of  London,  to  .^nn,  only  child  of  the 
late  Deputy-Commiss.-Gen.  Rayner,  of  Park 

pi.  Regent’s  park. At  Streatham,  Augustus- 

Frederick,  eldest  son  of  the  late  'Wm.  Porter, 
esq.  R.N.  to  Mary-Ann,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
J.  Etheridge,  esq.— -At  Canterbury,  .Major 
Adams,  2nd  Light  Inf.  British  German  Legion, 
to  Margaret,  dan.  of  the  late  G.  Farley,  esq.  of 

Henwick  house,  and  Crovvie  priory,  Wore. 

At  .Southsea,  Edward  King  Fordham,  e'q.  of 
the  Bury,  Aslnvell.  Herts,  eldest  son  of  Edw. 
Fordham,  esq.  of  Odsey  grange,  Camb.  to  Anna- 
JMaria,  third  dau.  of  tiie  late  Bernard  Geary 

Snow,  es(].  of  Highgate,  Middlesex. At  St. 

George’s  Hanover  sipiare,  .Mfred-George  and 
Henry-James,  twin-sons  of  Alfred  Lapuorfh, 
esq.  of  Old  Bond  st.  and  of  Wilton,  to  Jane 
and  Matilda,  dans,  of  Thoma.s  Stroud,  esq.  of 

Victoria  sq.  Belgravia. At  St.  Sepulchre’s 

Snow  hill,  Thomas  Kikington,  esq.  of  Fenny 
Compton,  Warw.  to  Ada-’Pauline,  eldest  dau. 

of  Victor  Collin,  esq.  of  Skinner  street. in 

London,  Jame.s  Wolfe  Agbrard,  e.S(|.  of  Exton, 
Hants,  to  Caroline,  youngest  dau,  of  John 
Shrimpton,  es(j.  of  old  Alresford. 

18.  .Vt  West  Coker,  William  lirodic,  esq.  of 
the  Gore,  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  son  of  the  l.afe 
Alex.  Brodie,  D.D.  to  Jauo-Eiizaheth,  eldest 
d.aii.  of  Robert  .Moore,  es(j.  of  West  Coker,  near 

Yeovil,  Somerset. At  Chichester,  the  Rev. 

Edward  Ford,  Curate  of  Harrow,  to  Marianne, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George  Shurlock  Small- 

piece,  cs({.  of  Guildford,  Surrey. At  Dalma- 

hoy,  Henry  Lee  llarveg,  second  surviving 
son  of  the'  late  Col.  Harvt'v,  of  Castlesemple 
and  .Mousewnld,to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Erskine, 

fourth  dau.  ot  the  Karl  of  BueJian. At  Stoke, 

Capt.  E-  S.  F.  G.  Dnn'sot>,  ’J3id  Highlandlers,  to 
Blanche,  youngest  dau.  of  Kear-.\dmiral  Sir 
Alichael  Seymour,  K.thB. At  Great  Dun- 

ham, Norfolk,  Henry-Charlos,  son  of  tlie  late 
Thomas  Arthur  Forde,  esq.  Assistant- Barrister 
for  CO.  Roscommon,  toCatheriue-Elinor,  eldest 
dau,  of  tlie  Rev.  R.  F.  Jex  Blake,  Rector  of 

Great  Dunham. At  St.  Thomaa’s  Stamlord 

hill,  Patrick  lizin  s Fraser,  esij.  of  Warwick 
terrace,  Upper  (’kapton,  to  Anne-Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Gorton,  esq. 

of  Queen  st.  place. At  Helstone,  Cornwall, 

George  Appleton,  esq.  surgeon,  of  .St.  Keverne, 
to  Martha-Maria,  tilth  dau,  of  the  late  John 

Ellis,  esq. At  Bath,  Alfred  /lankarf,  of 

Bradford,  Yorksti.  to  Emily,  widow  of  Charles 
Horsfall,  esq.  of  Ravensthorpe. 

19.  At  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  Vfeston 

Underwood,  and  afterwards  at  the  church  of 
Newport  Pagnel,  Ignazia  Piotfi,  M.D.  late 
JPhysician  to  the  French  Army  at  Rome,  to 
Sophia-Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of  Edward 
Daniel!,  esq.  of  Newport  Pagnel. At  Nor- 

wich, the  Rev.  Uliarles  B.  .Seotf,  M.A.  Head 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  to  Susan-Gcor- 
giana,  youngest  <lan.  of  Edward  Smyth,  esej.  of 

Norwicli,  and  of  Hurdsfield,  Uliesliire. At 

Hallaton,  Thomas  Walley  ]'oire,  esq.  of  Grange 
River  Free  .State,  youngest  son  of  tlie  late  Capt. 
Hungerford  Vowe,  R..M.  of  Wynburgh,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  Anna,  third  dau.  of  Thomas 

Vowe,  esq.  of  Hallaton,  co,  Leic. -At  Hull, 

Elphinstone  Pourtales  Robertson,  esq.  Bombay 
Civil  Serv.  son  of  the  late  Major-Gcn.  .\rchi- 
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bald  Robertson,  Bombay  Army,  to  Margaret, 
youngest  dau.  of  Humphrey  Sandwith,  esq. 

M.D. -At  Mellor,  George  Horrocks,  esq.  of 

Magdalen  hall.  Oxford,  to  Jane- Anne,  youngest 
dan.  of  Jonathan  Jowett,  esq.  of  Lougher  hall, 
Derbysh.- — At  Knaresborough,  Yorksh.  J.T. 
Norgate,  esq.  Bengal  Army,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Burroughes  Thos.  Norgate,  of  Park- 
lodge,  .Streatham,  to  Elizabeth-Frances-Char- 
lotte,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Howell  W. 
Powell,  Rector  of  Ripley,  Yorksh. At  Cam- 

bridge, George  Booth  Paiman,  esq.  of  Clare 
hall,  Cambridge,  to  Ellen-Rose,  eldest  dau.  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Henry  Smith. 

20.  At  St.  James's  Piccadilly,  John  Tompsett, 
esq.  of  the  Lower  house,  Mayfield,  Sussex,  to 
Mary-Pullen,  widowof  Geo.  Cox,  esq.  ofTorbay 
house,  Devon,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Win.  Jones, 

esq.  of  Corsham,  Wilts. At  Reading,  the 

Rev.  Frederick  Young,  of  Cambridge,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  W.  ii.  Young,  to  Mary-Ellen, 
only  dau.  of  William  Payne,  esq.  of  Fremantle 

lodge. At  St.  Maryks  Bryanstonsq.  Evan  H. 

Baillie,  esq.  of  Gloucester  pi.  Portoian  sq.  to 
Emma,  widow  of  Lieut. -Col.  Baillie,  of  Bombay 
.Army,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  \Villiam  Douglas,  K C H.  of  Timper- 
dean,  Roxburghsh  — ^At  St.  John’s  Netting 
lull,  FrederickTViM^ore,  esq.  late  Assist. -Surg. 
Coldstream  Guards,  to  Henrietta-Jane,  eldest 
tlau.  of  George  Grindle,  esq.  of  Linden  grove. 

Netting  hill. At  Maryiebone,  Wm.  Percival 

Salmon,  estp  late  Capt.  both  Rifles,  to  Alicia- 
Erances,  elt^t  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Bat- 
tiscombe,  \ Tear  of  Barkway,  Herts.  — — At 
Tliorpe-Ie-Soken,  Essex,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
John  Cridland,  Incomb.  of  Ilensale,  Yorksh, 
to  Amelia-Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Daniels,  e.sq.  of  \\  itliain,  Essex.— — At 
.Mosrow,  Thomas  Major,  esq.  to  Phmbe-Grave- 
nor,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  William 
Larkins  Pascal!,  E.I.C.S. — At  Bovingdon, 
Herts,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooper  Keg,  Rector  of 
Stretton  .Sugwas,  Herefordsb.  and  itural  Dean, 
to  EUen-Arahella,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Wrey  Wliintield,  Rector  of  Filgrave- 

rum-'i'yringham,  Bucks. At  Christ  church, 

•St.  Pancra.s,  W.  T.  Wade,  esq.  of  Dunmow, 
Essex,  to  Jane-Leer,  tiiird  dau.  of  tlie  late  John 
Boys  Tucker,  esij.  of  Shaftesbury. At  Bel- 

fast, the  Rev.  J.  Steen,  I’rofessor  of  Mathe- 
matics,and  1 rc>ideiit  ot  Royal  college,  Belfast, 
to  Dorothy,  younge.st  dau.  of  tiie  late  William 

IVile,  esq.  of  Harrington,  Cumberland. At 

Aughriiu,  Edward  Hyde  Clarke,  esip  of  Hyde 
hall,  Chesh.  to  Maria-Anne,  dau.  of  Thomas 

Wade,  esq.  of  Fairfield, co.  Galway. -At  Elm 

cottage,  Forres,  Lieut. -Col.  Chas.  D.  Campbell, 
to  Mary-Anne-Catherine,  <iau.  of  the  late  Chas. 

Gordon,  esi). -At  Trinity  cliurch  St.  .Mary- 

lehone,  the  Rev  Frederick  Fanshawe,  Head 
Master  of  the  Bedford  Grammar  School,  to 
Mary-Louisa,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. - 

Gen.  Sir  Henry  Guhirinch,  K.C.B. AtWood- 

bastsvich  hall,  Noiiolk.  the  seat  of  John  Cator, 
esq.  (diaries  Morgan  Xoricoud,  esq.  of  Hull, 
to  Anna-Maria-Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  John 
Henry  Eelw.  Blakeney,  esq.  of  .Abbert  castle, 
Blakeney,  co.  Galway. 

21.  .At  Felkirk,  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Pigott 
Cordenx,  M..A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  coll.  (Jxf. 
and  Incumh.  of  St.  Leonard’s  New  Malton,  to 
Sarah,  only  dau.  of  Robert  Hoyiand,  esq.  of 
Brierley,  near  Barnsley. 

25.  At  Brighton,  Capt.  Clias.  lleskctli  Case, 
l■’..l.C.S.  to  Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  Rowland 
Alston,  esq. 

26.  .At  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  T.  H. 
Beur,  esq.  late  ot  Victoria,  to  Einily-Henrietta, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  Charles  .Morgan,  esq. 
of  Bedford  pi.  Rus;ell  sq. 

27.  At  Behingtou,  Chesh.  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Beard,  B.A.  Curate  of  Hints  and  Weaford,  co. 
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Stafi’.  to  Eliza-Isabella,  fiftli  dau,  ot  the  late 
Richard  VVillid,  esq.  of  Rock  park.— —At  5t. 
Stephen’s  Shepherd’s  Bush,  Walter  John 
Plunkett  Wade,  esq.  late  Lieut.  Royal  Art.  to 
Carolme-Eliza-Marianne,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  W.  Hughes,  M.A.  Rector  of  St. 
Clement’s,  (J.xford. — -At  Southgate,  Middx, 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Voung,  of  Merton  coll.  O.xford, 

to  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  R.  Rumsey,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s  Paddington,  Alexander  George 
Bau:,  esq.  Lieut-  30th  Bengal  Nat.  Inf.  to  Irene- 
Eleanor,  younger  dau.  of  Walter  Buclianan, 

esq.  of  Susse.x  place,  Hyde  park. .\t  St. 

Pahcras,  the  Rev.  George  Bidslrode,  B.A.  ol 
Redditch.  Wore,  third  sou  of  C.  Bnlstrode,  esq. 
of  Park  pi.  Regent’s  park,  to  Mary-Tiuibrell, 
second  dau.  of  James  Parker  Pierce,  esq.  of 

Camden  road  villas. At  St.  Pancras  New 

road,  Charles  James  Mitchell,  esq.  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Peter  .Mitchell,  esq  of  Camber- 
well, to  Louisa-Harriet,  second  dau.  of  tlie  Rev. 

Edward  Usborn,  Vicar  of  Asheldam,  Es.sex 

.Vt  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  llnt'liinson, 
M..V.  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  coll.  Cambridge,  to 
Gertrude,  youngest  dau.  of  James  Turner,  esq. 

of  Wiiison. .\t  Penge,  Surrey,  Comm . Geo, 

iManiey  Alldrxdge,  R.N.,  H.-M.s.  Asp,  Pem- 
broke, to  Fanny-.Maria  eldest  ilau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Law,  Rector  of  Bradworlhy,  Devon. 
— — At  Eton  college  chapel,  George  Jervis,  esq. 
9th  Bengal  N.  1.  to  Lf’Oni  de  Rosen,  youngest 
dau.  of  Robert  B.irou  de  Rosen,  of  Lehhet, 

Esthoma,  Russia. At  Winchester,  the  Rev. 

William  Luidlaii,  .M  -A.  Vicar  of  .N^dehurst,  to 
Margaret-.S.arah.  second  dau-  of  C7K.  I'homas, 

esq.  of  Winchester. .Vt  Chepstow.  Richard 

PeaLe,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Peake,  serjeant-at-law,  to  GerlruUe,  dan.  ot 

Thomas  king,  e.-q. .\t  Leeds,  Jolm-Digby. 

eldest  son  of  J.  I).  Pun  til,  esip  of  Regoiu’s 
park  terr.  to  l■hizailelll,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Henry  Jeiinins,  esq.— — .\.i  Hargrave,  Norlh- 
amptonsii.  the  Rev.  Geeige  Ruue,  \ ice-Piin- 
cipal  of  the  Training  college,  York,  to  Harnet- 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Baker, 

Rector  of  Hargrave. At  .Vli  .•^.lints’  Poplar, 

Dr.  A.  R.  M'Keiizic,  Ross-shire,  to  Eniilv.daii. 
of  the  late  Col.  tiregan,  Iglli  Laiicer.s. 

-9.  At  St.  .i.tinesS  Picc.idiily.  Arthur 
Xoverre,  rsq.  oi  (.iiaeit  suminore,  .Middx,  to 
Eniina-*  )t\\ ay , eldest  dau.  of  (diaries  (itway 
Mayne,  e-q.  of  the  .M.uior  iuuise.  (Jreat  Jitaii- 

more. .\t  Ileavitree,  Henry  llcanf,  esq.  of 

Abergavenny,  to  Mary -Ann,  elde.-5t  dau.  of  .M  . 
llelmore,  esq.  ol  l-Ai  ler. 

uiii.  1.  At  .'syiiiney,  Hencler  .luiin  .Moles- 
worth  RL  Aulii/ii,  esq, ’('apt.  Royal  .Mmei  s Art. 
ami  eldest  sou  of  the  Ke\ . H .M  .Sr.  .\ul»yii,to 
Kythe-Catliariiie,  youngest  d.au.  ol  C.  VVaili.s 

Popham,  e-.p .vi  I'lgliam,  the  Rev.  William 

Gilliert,  o|  st,  George's  \\  I'aan,  to  Mary-Anii, 
dau.  of  James  < (ades,  esq.  or  Prospeet  liouse, 

Egliaiii  hill. At  I'.tcliilluimptoii,  A dts,  the 

Rev.  Freeman  HV/vo//,l(j  .-arali-Giddings, only 
surviving  child  ot  the  lali;  Edmund  1 1 itclicock, 

esq. .Kt  Chard,  the  Rev.  John  Marsh,  M.A. 

of  Fhoi  ncoiiibe,  Dorset,  to  Emma-J;ine,  second 

dau.  of  C.  B.  Tucker,  e.-q. At  t aiiiberwell, 

.Staples,  second  sun  of  the  late  J.  B.  Chajuuaii, 
estp  of  Clarendon  ludue,  to  Eli/.alieili-Eoiiisa, 
elder  dau.  ot  Jolin  Bond,  esq  ol  \N  uodl.iuiis, 

Peckh.im,  Surrey. .\t  ."st.  Bai  tiioloiiiew-ihe- 

les',  Edv\:ud  f.  B.  11.  Smr,/,  r,  esq.  tlUest  son 
of  ( ';q)t.  J'diii  S.iwyer,  Imluin  Nav  y,  to  Fauiiy, 
'^ecund  dau.  of  I lios.  l.itcliliehl,  esq  ot  Twick 

eidiaiii. \t  Roelulale,  .'samuel  x I'aiijjloti, 

e-q.  OI  Mam  liesler,  to  Harriet,  il.au.  ol  the  Rev 
.).  E.  .N.  .Moles'\oi  til,  D.  D.  N'u  ar  >'l  Ru<  hdale. 

.\t  I.iltle  .Stauiiiore,  Middx  Hairy  .Smith 

Purges,  esq.  H .M.  Consul  at  Amoy , Cliiiia.  to 
Fanny -Haiimih,  dau.  or  tlie  late  1 iiumas  ti.dl 
Pluuiei,  esq  of  Canons  park,  .Midd.x. .\t 


[aMdrch. 

Fairford,  Brevet-Major  Lumley  Graham,  41st 
Regt.  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Sandford 
Graham,  Bart,  to  Augusta,  eldest  dau.  of  John 
Raymond  Barker,  esq.  of  Fairford  park,  Glouc. 

At  Bedford,  Henry  Wilson  Sharpin,  esq. 

of  Bedford,  to  Edith-Esther,  only  dau.  of  the 

late  John  Nicolle,  esq.  of  Jersey. At  Kells 

Manse,  stewarty  of  Kircudbright,  Elliot  Voyle 
Davies,  esq.  M.D.  Bengal  Estab.  to  Katharine- 
Margaret,  eldest  dan.  of  the  Rev.  James  Mait- 
land, D.D.  Minister  of  Kells, At  Croyland 

abbey,  Henry  Worgan  Marshal,  B.A,  ofClirist’s 
college,  Cambridge,  to  Georgiana,  tlau.  of  P. 
Pliillips,  esip 

2.  At  Flldad,  diaries  Wilson,  esq.  to  Geor- 
giana,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  .'iir  Thomas 

Fellowes. At  St.  Marylebone,  Capt.  John 

Lort  Stokes,  R.N.  second  son  of  Henry  Stokes, 
esq.  of  Scotchwell,  Pemb.  to  Louisa-French, 
relict  of  Henry  Jolm  Garratt,  esq. At  High- 

bury,Alfred  (A  oshaw  Johnson,  e.sq.  of  Glasgow, 
to  Adelaide,  dau.  of  John  Keiinerley,  esq.  of 
Argyle  st.— At  Brighton,  Reynold  Harwood, 
esq.  Of  Tiverton,  to  Cliarlutte-Lee,  third  dau. 
of  the  lat-  Henry  Patie.son,  esq. 

3.  At  l..ee,  Kent,  Arthur  Vandeleur,  of 
Balahiiie,  co.  Ciaie,  Capt.  Royal  Art.  to  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  Jaine.s  Mulouy,  esq.  of  Kiltenon, 
Deputv-Lieut.  co.  Clare. — '—At  Camberwell, 
Artliui*  H.  Rolls,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Arthur 
Rolls,  esq.  of  Canuleu  square,  to  Sophia-Hill, 
youngest  dau.  of  Frederick  Dawson,  esq.  of  the 

Mnliile  Temple. At  St.  Peter’s  Pimlico, 

Sali.slmry,  youngest  son  of  Joseph  Baxendale, 
esq.  of  WooiUide,  Whetstone,  to  Edith-Marion, 
third  dau.  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Harry  Jones, 

K.C.B. At  LewAhani,  Henry,  second  son  of 

Jolm  tJuHits,  esq.  of  Point  house,  Bl-acklieath, 
to  Emily,  secnmi  dau.  of  Charle.s  Kingsford, 

esq.  of  lieimont  Iiomse. At  St.  Mary’s  Bry- 

anstoii  sq.  the  Rev.  Hemy  diaries  Raymond 
Barker,  liector  of  Daglingworth,  Glouc.  to 
Sophia,  widow  of  Samuel  Bosanqiiet,  esq.  and 
dau.  of  the  late  James  shudi  Broadwood,  esq. 

of  L>iie,  .Susbi'X. At  St.  Mary’s  Lambeth, 

John  S/nilh.  esq.  of  Smith  Lanitmth,  to  Mari- 
anne-Forbe.-,  eldfbt  ilau.ot  J.J.  .Mason,  esq.  of 

West  Biixtou. .\t  Krn‘'iiigti)n,  the  Rev. 

Heiuy  .Martin,  B.A.  to  IJeuiior,  eldest  dan.  of 
.loliii  Eld.'ul  \\  alters,  esq.  of  Hyde  park  gate 

>out!i,  ami  Lincoln's  nm. At  Romford, 

Essex,  Alfred.,  third  son  of  the  late  H.  llighton, 
esq.  of  l.eicester,  to  Caroline,  youngest  dau. 
ot  the  late  Henry  'I'weed.  esq  of  Romford  lodge. 

.\t  Enfield,  Jonathan  Stackhouse,  e.sq.  of 

Pinner,  to  .kai ah- Eli/ahetli,  eldest  dan.  of  the 
late  Jonathan  Kasldeiwh,  esq  of  Lincoln’s  inn. 

At  Brompton,  the  Rev.  Sainl.  Hall  Fearon, 

of  H.arewooil,  Leed.s,  to  .Mi-sS«)phia  .Smith. — — 
AtSf.  John’s  Notlmg  hill.  Richard  EVu-v/pesq. 
-M.A.  Fellow  ol  Tiinity  coll.  Cambridge,  and 
second  .Master  fd  the  .School,  Charterhouse,  to 
Mari.anne,  dan.  of  the  late  George  Hall.  esq.  of 
I'.ly,  — At  'I'orqiiay,  the  Rev.^R.  \\.  Barnes, 
\'icar  of  Prolni.s,  Cornwall,  and  Prebendary  of 
Exeter,  to  .\mie-Cathariiie,  dau.  of  the  late 
Pulteiiey  Mein,  etq.  of  Aii  tii  castle,  .Stirlingsh. 

At  .Stromnagaehaij,  iiiveiary,  the  Rev. 

.Stewart  of  Saint  George’s-iii-theFields, 

Glasgow,  to  Alice,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Colin 

Smith,  D.D. John  (ieorge esip  only 

-on  of  the  Riglit  Mon.  .Sir  J.  L)od-oii,  to  Caro- 
line Florence^  second  dau.  ol  t\ . .S.  Campion, 
V aq.  of  Danny. 

4.  At  (iuernsey,  .Md|or  .s,nt/lct(>a,  R.  Art.  to 
Cathaniie  .Marianne,  eldest  da'll  ot  .Major-Gen. 
Barcy,  R.  Eng. 

7.  .U  Tliimbicby,  Lmcolnsli.  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Moure,  M .A.  only  .sun  of  Dr.  Moore,  LE  D.  of 
Blackheath,  to  Lucy-Fauuy,  ilau.  and  heiress 
of  the  late  Beniamin  P.arker.e.sq.  of  Thirnbleby 
house. 
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PriNCI':  PASKCliVVlTSCH. 

Jau,  2\}.  At  Warsaw,  Prince  Ivan 
Fedoro witch  Paskiewitsch. 

He  was  born  at  Pultawa,  of  a noble  and 
rich  family,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1782. 
In  1805  he  first  saw  active  service  in  the 
field,  having  been  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  the  assistance  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  against  the  French.  He 
had  at  that  time  attained  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain. In  1800  he  was  with  the  army  in 
Turkey,  and  as  long  as  th,‘  expedition 
lasted  (from  18()7  to  1812),  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  talents.  He  after- 
wards served  in  the  campaigns  of  1812- 
13-14  against  the  French. 

War  having  broken  out  between  Russia 
and  Persia,  in  1826,  'he  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
General  Yermoloft’,  who  commanded  in 
chief  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  sent 
General  Paskiewitsch  for  his  second  in 
command,  in  which  position  he  greatly 
distinguisiied  himself.  In  tlie  year  follow- 
ing General  Paskiewitsch  suci-eeiletl  Yei - 
molotf  in  the  chief  commaud.  He  pene- 
trated into  the  Persian  territory,  took 
several  fortresses,  defe;ited  Prince  Abbas 
Mirza,  took  possession  of  Erivaii  and 
Tauris,  and  forced  by  his  rapitl  successes 
the  Shall  of  Persia  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  signed  on  the  19th  Feb.  1818.  As  a 
reward  for  his  services  the  Emperor 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a Count  of  the 
empire,  with  the  surname  of  Erivan,  and 
gave  him  a million  of  roubles. 

To  the  w'ar  against  Persia  succeeded 
that  against  Turkey,  in  which  the  prince 
captured  Kars  and  Erzeroum.  The  Em- 
peror, who  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 
had  already  sent  him  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew,  named  liim  Field  Marshal. 

The  death  of  Marshal  Diebitsch,  wlio 
sank  in  the  month  of  May,  1831 , beneath 
an  attack  of  cholera,  made  a vacancy  in 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  seat 
against  the  Poles.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
confided  it  to  Marshal  Paskiewitsch,  who, 
being  summoned  in  all  haste,  reached  the 
seat  of  war  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
issue  of  the  campaign  is  well  known — the 
capture  of  W^arsaw  by  the  Russians,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Poles,  notwithstanding 
their  heroic  resistance.  Raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Prince  of  Warsaw,  with  the 
title  of  Highness,  and  the  transmission  of 
this  title  to  his  posterity,  Marshal  Paskie- 
witsch was  also  created  Viceroy  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which  post  he  held 
till  his  death. 


He  re-appeared  twice  after  this  conquest 
in  command  of  an  army  ; the  first  time 
being  in  18  49,  during  the  Hungarian  war, 
when  Russia  .sent  troops  in  aid  of  Austria; 
and  the  second  time  being  in  1853,  at  the 
siege  of  Silistria,  where  he  received  a con- 
tusion which  compelled  him  to  retire, 
not,  it  is  said,  without  blaming  the  opera- 
tions. Prince  Paskiewitsch  was  con- 
sidered to  be  favourable  to  peace.  At  all 
events,  it  may  be  looktal  upon  as  certain 
that  he  went  ranch  against  his  will  to  the 
siege  of  Silistria. 


The  Marquess  ok  Ailksgury,  K.T. 

./«>/.  4.  At  Tottenliam  Park,  near 

Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  in  his  83d  year, 
the  Most  Mon.  Charles  Brudenell-Bruce, 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury,  Earl  Bruce  of 
Whorlton,  co.  York,  and  Viscount  Saver- 
nake  of  Savernake  Forest,  co.  Wilts  (1821), 
second  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  of  the  second 
creation  in  liis  family  (177<>),  and  third 
Baron  Bruce  ot  Tottenham,  co.  Wilts, 
'1716-7),  K.T. 

The  51  ar  qut'ss  was  born  in  Searaore- 
piace.  May  Fair,  on  the  14th  Feb.  1773, 
tlie  third  but  only  surviving  son  of  Thomas 
Lord  Bruce,  aft:erward.s  created  Earl  of 
-Vilesbury,  by  Susanna,  daughter  of  Henry 
Ho.ire,  esq.  of  Stourhead,  ami  widow  of 
Charles  Viscount  Hungarvan,  eldest  son 
of  John  fifth  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 

He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Marlborough  at  the  general 
election  of  ITlhl,  and  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  borough  until  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
April  19,  1814.  In  both  houses  he  always 
voted  as  a decided  Tory  and  Conservative. 
At  the  coronation  of  King  George  the 
Fourth  lie  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Mar([uess  by  patent  dated  July  17,  1821. 
He  was  elected  t Knight  of  the  Thistle  in 
1819. 

In  the  year  1798  the  Marquess,  then 
Lord  Bruce,  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
V'iltshire  Yeomanry,  a regiment  consist- 
ing of  ten  troops  recently  raised  in  ditFer- 
enf  parts  of  the  county.  They  met  for 
the  first  time  as  a body  on  the  13th  of 
June  in  the  same  year,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion received  their  colours  on  Beckhamp- 
ton  Down  from  the  liand  of  Lady  Bruce. 
His  Lordshij)  continued  in  this  command 
till  the  year  1811,  when,  in  an  admirable 
farew’ell  letter,  he  announced  to  the  regi- 
ment his  resignation,  on  being  appointed 
Colonel- Commandant  of  the  Wiltshire 
Militia.  In  both  tjiese  commands,  the 
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latter  of  which  he  resigned  in  I8i?7,  he 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction,  not  onlj'  to 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  serving  under 
him,  but  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  generally.  Both  regiments  were 
kept  in  the  most  efficient  state  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  militia  bore  a high  character 
among  the  officers  of  the  army,  as  furnish- 
ing to  the  line  a supply  of  men  on  whom 
they  could  always  depend  for  activity  and 
soldier-like  conduct. 

In  private  as  in  public  life  the  steadiness 
and  consistency  of  his  lordship’s  prin- 
ciples merit  commemoration.  The  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  social  and  domestic 
duties,  his  kindness  and  liberality  as  a 
landlord,  his  earnestness  in  forwarding 
the  interests  of  religion,  gained  him  uni- 
versal respect  while  alive,  and  consecrate 
his  memory  now  that  he  is  no  more. 

The  Marquess  of  Ailesbury  was  twice 
married:  first,  at  Florence,  on  the  10th 
April,  179.3,  to  tlie  Hon.  Henrietta  Maria 
Hill,  eldest  daughter  of  Noel  first  Lord 
Berwick  ; she  died  on  the  2d  Jan.  1831  ; 
and  the  Marquess  married  secondly,  at 
Ham  House,  Petersham,  on  the  20th  x\ug. 
1833,  Maria-Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon,  Charles  Tolleinaclie,  third 
son  of  Louisa  Countess  of  Dysart,  His 
second  Marchioness  survives  him. 

By  his  first  marriage  his  Lordship  had 
issue  two  sons  and  six  daughters  : the 
eldest  were  twin  (laughters,  born  at  Flo- 
rence, 17  91,  one  of  whom,  Emily,  died  an 
infant  at  Naples,  and  the  other,  Lady 
Maria-Caroline-Anne,  died  at  Mous,  in 
the  department  of  luclre  and  Loire,  l'd35, 
without  issue,  havinu,-  married,  1819,  Co- 
lonel Le  Comte  de  Mondrevillc  (who  died 
a General  in  IHi:.);  3.  Lady  Augusta- 
Frances-Fredcrica-Louisa,  born  at  llam- 
jurgh,  in  1 795,  married,  182(1,  Frederick 
William  Thomas  Vernon- Wentworth,  of 
Wentworth  Castle,  co.  York,  es({.,  and 
has  issue;  1.  Lady  Mary-Anu-Jemima, 
born  in  London  1797,  and  died  at  Paris, 
unmarried,  1841;  .7.  Emily  - llenriotta- 
Matilda,  born  in  Loudon  1799,  and  died 
1803;  G.  George-William-Fnalerick , now' 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury;  7.  l.ady  Eliza- 
beth, born  in  Loudon  1807,  married,  at 
St.  George's  llauover-square,  183.1,  His 
Excellency  Count  Christian  Conrad  So- 
phus  HanneskiulJ  - Saiusoe,  of  .Samsoe, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  Dannebrog  and  blaster  of 
the  Horse  to  the  King  of  Denmark  ; she 
died  at  Copenhagen  1847,  and  was  buried 
at  Gisselfeld,  in  Zeeland,  leaving  issue; 
8.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ernest  Augustus 
Charles  Biaice  (of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, M.A.),  4'i(;e-Chamberlain  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Household,  a Privy  Councillor, 
and  M.P,  for  Marlborough  from  the  year 


1832,  born  in  London  1811,  married,  at 
St.  George’s  Hanover-square,  1831,  the 
Hon.  Louisa  Elizabeth  Beresford,  second 
daughter  of  John  second  Baron  Decies, 
and  has  issue  live  sons  and  two  daughters. 
By  his  second  marriage  li»e  Marquess  had 
further  issue  one  sou,  9.  Lord  Charles 
William  Bruce,  of  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
B.A.  and  an  officer  in  the  Ist  Life  Guards, 
born,  in  Grosvenor-scj^uare,  1834. 

The  present  Marquess,  formerly  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  w’as  elected  M.P. 
for  Marlborough  in  182(),  but  resigned  in 
1829.  In  1839  he  was  summoned  to  sit  in 
his  father’s  barony  of  Bruce  of  Tottenham. 
He  was  born  in  1804,  and  married  in  1837 
Lady  Mary-Caroline- Herbert,  third  daugh- 
ter of  George-Augustus  1 1th  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, but  has  no  children. 

The  body  of  the  late  Marquess  was  de- 
jiosited  in  the  family  vault  in  the  parish 
church  of  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilts,  on  the 
12th  January. 


Capt.  SirT.  G.  Carmichael,  Bart. 

Dpc.  30.  At  Civita  Yecchia,  aged  38, 
Sir  Tliomas  Gibson  Carmichael,  the  12th 
Baronet,  of  .'Skirling,  co.  Peebles,  (1028,) 
Commander  11. N.,  and  a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of  Peeblesshire, 

He  was  born  at  Castle  Craig,  Peebles- 
shire, in  1817,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gibson  Carmichael , the  tenth  Baronet, 
by  his  second  wife  the  Hon.  Anne  Napier, 
second  daughter  of  Francis  seventh  Lord 
Napier. 

He  entered  the  navy  June  22,  1832  ; 
passed  his  examination  in  IS.’O;  and  for 
his  services  in  China,  where  he  com- 
manded ti\e  l.oni-a  tender  at  the  first  and 
second  c.qituic  of  Canton,  and  lauded  at 
the  taking  of  Amoy  and  Chinghae,  he  was 
awarded  a commission,  dated  June  B, 
1811.  From  the  28th  Feb.  1843,  he  was 
further  employed  on  the  South  American 
station,  in  the  Cura^oa  21,  until  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Commander  Nov.  9,  1846. 

He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
death  of  his  half-brotlier  Sir  Alexander, 
Alay  8,  IS.IO  ; and  was  ap[)ointed  a Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  Pcebleshire  in  1854. 

Sir  Thomas  Carmichael  married  in 
1849  a daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Story,  of  Bingfieid,  co.  Cavan  ; but  has 
left  no  issue. 

He  is  suceeded  by  his  only  brother  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Carmichael,  born  in 
1827. 


Sir  Henry  Eyery,  Bart. 

Dec.  28.  At  Egginton  hall,  Derby- 
shire, in  his  79tli  year,  Sir  Henry  Every, 
the  ninth  Baronet  (1641),  a Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant and  magistrate  of  that  county. 

He  was  born  on  the  4th  June,  1777, 
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the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  the  eighth 
Baronet,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward 
Mosley,  esq.  of  Horsley,  co.  Derby,  and 
widow  of  William  iilliotc,  esq.  and  also  of 
Joseph  Bird,  esq.  and  who  subsequently 
married  for  her  fourth  liusband,  Aston  N. 
Mosley,  esq.  of  Park  hill,  Derbyshire. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Dec.  28,  1785;  and  passed  the 
life  of  an  Euglish  country  gentleman,  much 
and  deservedly  beloved  and  respected. 

He  married  Dec.  22,  1798,  Penelope, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Parker 
Mosley,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  issue  four 
sons  and  one  daughter:  1.  Henry  Every, 
esq.  of  Beaumont  Lodge,  near  Windsor, 
sometime  an  officer  in  the  Life  Guards, 
who  died  Feb.  27,  id.ld,  having  married, 
first,  in  1826,  Maria  Charles,  daughter  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Talbot,  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  by  his  wife  Lady  Elizabeth 
Somerset;  secondly,  in  1829,  Caroline, 
younger  daughter  of  Henry- Jeffrey  fourth 
Viscount  Ashbrook,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
three  sons  and  four  daughters;  and  thirdly, 
in  1844,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
John  Robinson,  Bart,  and  widow  of  George 
Powney,  esq. ; 2.  Edward  Every  Clayton, 
esq.  who  has  assumed  that  additional  sur- 
name, having  married  Elizabetli  only 
child  of  the  late  Colonel  Clayton,  of  Carr 
hall,  Lancashire;  3.  John,  who  died  in 
1830,  aged  twenty-eight  ; and  4.  Frede- 
rick Simon  Every,  esep  who  married  in 
1833  IMary  daughter  of  William  Lrutton, 
esq.  of  Dawlish.  Sir  Henry's  daughter, 
Penelope,  is  unmarried. 

He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  liis  grand- 
son, now  Sir  Henry  Flower  Every.  He 
was  born  in  183.1,  and  married  in  Feb. 
1855  Gertrude,  third  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel. 


Sir.  ALKXANDijR  MACKiiNzii;,  Bart. 

Jan.  3.  At  Coul,  co.  Ross,  aged  51, 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  eighth  Ba- 
ronet of  that  place  (i6T.>),  a Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  Ross-shire. 

He  was  born  Jan.  U),  1805,  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  George  Sieuart  Mackenzie  the 
seventh  Baronet,  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  his  first 
wife  Mary,  fifth  daughter  of  Donald  Mac- 
leod,  esq.  of  Geanies,  Sheriff  of  Ross-shire. 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1824  as  a cadet  on  the  Bengal 
establishment,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
nth  Native  Infantry,  in  which  he  became 
a Captain  in  18 15. 

Besides  minor  campaigns  for  which  me- 
dals were  not  given,  he  was  present  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Bliurtpore  in  1825-6, 
and  received  the  medal.  He  served  as 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate-general  with  the 
army  of  Gwalior,  and  had  a horse  killed 


under  him  at  the  battle  of  Maharajpore 
Dec.  29,  1843.  He  took  part  also  in  the 
first  campaign  on  the  Sutlej  1845-6,  hue 
was  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  battles.  He 
was  appuinted  Fort- Adjutant  at  Chuuar 
in  1817,  and  retired  from  the  Bengal 
army  Aug.  1,  1811. 

Cpon  the  death  of  iiL  father,  Oct.  20, 
1848,  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  ; and 
during  the  few  years  that  he  enjoyed  tlie 
patrimonial  estate  he  was  much  esteemed 
as  a landlord,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  county  and  rural  affairs.  At  the  last 
general  election  he  was  a zealous  supporter 
of  the  Liberal  interest.  He  was  appointed 
a Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Ross-shire  in 
1853.  He  had  sufiered  severely  from 
organic  disease,  under  which  his  consti- 
tution, enfeebled  by  a long  residence  iu 
India,  has  sunk  at  a cornparativelyearly  age. 

Sir  Alexander  was  not  married.  His 
title  and  estate  descend  to  his  next  bro- 
ther William,  born  in  1806,  and  also  un- 
married. 


Sir  Thomas  L.  Mitchell,  F. R.S. 

Oct.  1.  In  New  South  Wales,  aged 
6.J,  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  Alitchell, 
Knt.,  Surveyor  general  of  that  colony, 
D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  the 
Royal  Geographical  Societies. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  IMitchell, 
esq.,  by  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Miin, 
esq.,  of  Carrou  Works  ; and  was  the 
chief  of  the  family  of  Mitchell  of  Craig- 
end,  vviiich  took  the  name  of  Livingstone 
on  a marriage  with  the  heiress  of  a 
brother  of  Lord  Viscount  Kilsyth,  at- 
tainted  iu  I 716. 

He  joined  the  army  iu  the  Peninsula 
when  only  sixteen,  and  served  on  Wel- 
lington’s staff  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  sent  back  to  survey  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Peninsula.  His  model  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees  is  in  the  United  Servii'e 
Museum,  Wiiitehull.  In  1827  he  was 
sent  to  survey  Eastern  Austraii.a.  having 
the  appointment  of  Deputy-Surveyor- 
General,  under  Mr.  Oxley,  whom  lie  suc- 
ceeded as  Surveyor-General.  A Report 
of  ail  his  surveys  i.  to  be  published  by 
the  Australian  legLiature.  Sir  T.  Mitchell 
made  several  cvpluriug  expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  of  which 
valuable  narratives  have  been  published. 
The  titles  of  his  works  are  as  follow  : 

Outlines  of  a Sy-tem  of  Surveying  for 
Geographical  and  Military  Purposes. 
London,  1827, 8vo. 

Two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of 
Eastern  Australia ; with  descriptions  of 
the  reoeully  explored  region  of  Australia 
Felix.  18.38,  8vo.  Second  edition,  1839. 

Journal  of  an  Expedition  into  the  In- 
terior of  Tropical  Australia,  in  search  of 
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a route  from  Sidney  to  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. 1848,  8vo. 

Sir  Thomas  was  also  the  inventor  of  a 
new  propeller  for  steam-vessels,  called  the 
Boomerang'  j)ro|)eller,  which  excited  consi- 
derable interest  at  the  time  it  was  first  in- 
troduced; and  upon  wliich  be  published. 
"A  Lecture,’*  in  Hvo.  I8M. 

Nor  was  In;  a >itranc:er  to  the  lighter 
branches  of  literature,  having  also  pub- 
lished a tran.-latinn  of  the  Lusiad  of 
Camoens. 

He  was  knighted  by  her  Majesty  in 
1839,  in  presenting  a map  of  his  surveys 
and  discoveries  ; and  in  the  same  year  he 
received  from  the  university  of  Oxford 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1851 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  married,  in  1818, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut.  - General 
Blount. 

His  funeral  was  a puhli*'  one. 


.\dmir.vl  (,'urrv,  C.B, 

Dec.  27.  At  Stoke,  Devonport.  aged 
Admiral  Richard  Curry,  C.B. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Curry,  esq. 
of  Gosport,  for  more  than  twenty  years  a 
zealous  and  active  magistrate  for  Hamp- 
shire, and  cousin  of  the  late  Captaiir  Jona- 
than Faulknor,  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy 
March  22,  1780,  as  captain's  servant  on 
board  the  Amphitrite,  Capt.  Robert  Biggs  ; 
and  afterwards  served  as  midshi[)man  and 
master’s  mate  iti  the  Goliath  71,  Phaeto!\ 
38,  Actreon  troo[)-ship.  Royal  George  100, 
Barfleur  98,  Iphigenia  32,  and  Venus  3'H, 
the  last  commanded  by  his  relative  (.'apt. 
Jon.  Faulknor.  Whilst  in  the  Iphigenia, 
he  conducted  into  jiort  rElizabeth.  the 
second  privateer  captured  during  the  war  ; 
and  in  the  Venus,  in  the  same  year  (1793) 
he  took  part  in  a severe  action,  which 
lasted  two  hours  and  a half,  with  the 
Semillante  of  10  guns. 

(Obtaining  his  first  commission  in  March 
14,  1794,  he  accompanied  Cajit,  Faulknor 
into  the  Diana  3>!.  He  was  afterwards  first 
of  the  Sans  Pared  80,  tlag-ship  of  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour  in  the  Channel;  and  on  the 
30tli  Nov,  1798,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Fury  bomb.  In  that  vessel 
he  took  a conspicuous  share  in  the  e.^fiedi- 
tion  to  Holland  in  1799,  during  which  he 
bombarded  a military  post  near  the  H eider 
Point — covered  the  landing  of  the  army 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby — accom- 
panied Vice-Adin.  Mitchell’s  flotilla  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee  — co-ojjerated  with  Capt.  Win. 
Carthew  in  removing  a large  quantity  of 
naval  stores  from  Medenblik,  the  dock- 
yard at  which  place  and  two  frigates  were 
burnt — and  was  the  last  but  one  to  quit 
the  Texel  on  its  evacuation. 


On  afterwards  repairing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Captain  Curry,  early  in  March, 
1801,  joined  in  the  hostilities  then  com- 
mencing against  the  French  in  Egypt. 
After  asissting  at  the  debarkation  of  the 
troops,  lie  bombarded  and  reduced  the 
castle  of  .Vboukir,  on  the  8th  of  tliat  mouth, 
by  which  event  tsvelve  guns  and  190  of  the 
enemy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
On  the  19th  of  .\pril,  with  a division  of 
gunboats  under  his  orders,  he  further  con- 
tributed to  the  surrender,  at  the  close  of  a 
siege  of  three  d iys,  of  tlic  castle  of  Jullien, 
although  defended  by  fifteen  pieces  of  can- 
non and  a garrison  of  nearly  400  men. 
-Vscemling  the  Nile,  he  subseipieiitly,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  commau<led  a force  of 
four  flats  and  three  launches  in  an  action 
of  .six  h.our.s  with  the  enemy’s  fort  at  Rah- 
manieh,  the  eventual  capture  of  which, 
after  necasioning  the  British  a loss  of  four 
men  killed  and  seven  wounded,  cut  off  all 
communication  between  I he  French  armies 
at  Grand  Cairo  ami  Alexandria,  secured 
the  com.maml  nf  the  Nile,  ami  contributed 
in  a great  degree  to  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  enemy  from  the  country.  For  these 
services  Captain  Curry  was  presented  by 
the  Capitan  Pacha  with  .several  pieces  of 
rich  silk  stuff,  embroidered  with  gold  in 
various  patterns,  and,  as  a m.ark  of  particu- 
lar distinction,  he  received  from  the  Grand 
V izier  a liand.soine  pelisse  of  camel’s  hair 
lined  with  rich  fur.  On  the  (capitulation 
of  Gr  ind  Cairo,  towards  the  dose  of  June, 
a few  days  ’previously  to  which  he  had  con- 
structed a bridge  for  the  passage  of  the 
army  across  tic*  Nile,  Captain  Curry  was 
sent  in  his  cutter  down  the  river  with  the 
intelligence  to  L-u'd  Keith,  then  iu  Abou- 
kir  Bay.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  re- 
commendatiiaiis  of  which  he  was  the  bearer 
he  was  immediately  ordered  home  with  the 
despatches,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  Admi- 
ralty he  WHS  awarded  the  sum  of  500/. 
usually  given  on  such  occasions,  and  he 
also  received  the  Egyptian  war-medal  in 
gold. 

Having  rejoined  the  Fury  iu  the  Medi- 
terranean, Capt.  Curry  was,  by  commission 
dated  Jan.  7,  1802,  promoted  to  post  rank, 
and  appointed  to  the  Tigre,  of  74  guns, 
which  ship  he  brought  home  and  paid  off 
in  October  following.  He  was  afterwards 
successively  appointed, — April  13,1803,  to 
the  command  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  100, 
attached  to  the  fleet  in  the  Channel ; April 
30,  1805,  to  the  Tribune  32,  stationed  off 
Cherbourg  ; Jan.  23, 180o,  to  the  Roebuck 
44,  and  Sept.  24,  1811,  to  the  Solebay  32, 
the  two  latter  both  flag-ships  at  Yarmouth, 
where  he  remained  until  the  peace  of  1814. 
From  May  1830  to  May  1833,  in  the 
Caledonia  120,  Foudroyant  80,  and  Sail 
Josef  100,  he  officiated  as  flag-Captain  to 
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Sir  Manley  Dixon,  commander-in-chief  at 
Plymouth. 

He  was  promoted  to  flag-rank  on  the 
lOth  Jan.  1837  ; to  Vice-Admiral  in  Nov. 
1846  ; and  to  the  full  rank  of  Admiral  in 
July  1851.  He  was  nominated  a Com- 
panion of  the  Bath  Sept.  ^26,  1841. 

Admiral  Curry  married,  Jan.  IS,  1804, 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel 
Blatchford,  esq.  of  Lower  Tooting.  Surrey, 
and  has  eleven  cluldren  now  living.  His 
son  Douglas  is  a Captain  R.N.;  another, 
Robert  Murray,  first  Lieutenant  R.N.  com- 
manded, while  attached  to  the  Thunderer 
84,  a company  at  the  storming  of  Sidon, 
and  served  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1840. 


Re.\.r-Admihal  F.  J.  Tho.mas. 

Dec.  19,  At  Hill,  near  Southampton, 
Rear-Admiral  Frederick  Jennings  Thomas. 

Rear-Admiral  Thomas  was  great-uncle 
to  the  present  Sir  William  SidneyThomas, 
Bart,  a Commander  R.N.,  being  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  Thomas  the  fifth 
Baronet  of  Wenvoe  Castle  co.  Glamor- 
gan, by  IVIary,  daughter  of  John  Parker, 
esq.  of  Harfield  Court,  co.  Glouc. 

He  was  born  in  April,  17'^/,  in  the  New 
Forest,  He  entered  the  Navy  Mardi  1 , 
1799,  as  fir.st-class  volunteer  on  board  the 
Boston  32,  Capt.  John  ErsUine  Douglas, 
with  wiiom  he  continued  to  serve  on  tlie 
American  and  West  India  stations,  as 
midshipman  and  master’s  mate,  until  Au- 
gust, 1803.  During  thatperioil  he  proved 
a volunteer  on  every  occasion  that  involved 
difficulty  or  danger  ; and  in  one  instance, 
while  conducting  a valuable  ju  ize  tii  Ber- 
muda, his  coolness,  intrepidity, and  promp- 
titude had  the  elfect  of  thwarting  a plan 
laid  by  the  prisoners,  who  were  greatly 
superior  to  the  British,  for  re-taking  tlu- 
vessel.  Joining  iti  ,Sept.  180.'’.,  the  Priiuv 
of  Wales  !)8,  hearing  t;lie  Hag  of  Sir 
Robert  Caldei-,  lie  took  [lart  in  tiiat  -.hip 
ill  the  action  fought,  July  22,  li^O.'),  witli 
the  combinetl  Herts  of  Frauce  and  Spain 
ort'  Cape  Finisterre.  He  was  nominated 
Sept.  19  following,  acting  Lieutenant  of  the 
Spartiate  74,  Capt.  Sir  Francis  Laforey  ; 
and  on  Oct.  2!  in  the  same  year  shared  in 
the  glories  of  Trafalgar.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  Spartiate  being  continued 
Feb.  14,  1800,  he  continued  enqiloyed  in 
her  otf  Rochfort  and  in  tiie  Medirerraiieaii, 
wlicre  he  assisted  at  the  i.locl.ade  of  Tou- 
lon, contributed  to  file  del'enrt-  of  Sit'liy , 
and  partook  of  a \ nirty  <.t  «,j,eratioii,'  on 
the  coast  <d  Italy  until  Nov,  I80!t.  In 
the  cour-e  of  the  eii.suitig  moiitii  he  joined 
the  Autdojie  50,  liearing  tlic  Hag  of  Sir 
J.  T,  Dtickworth;  and  shortly  .itterward.'- 
proceeded  with  his  Majesty’s  ambassador 
to  Cadiz,  where  he  succeeded,  althougli  the 
Fre.uch  army  had  surrounded  the  city,  in 


procuring  information  relative  to  their 
movements  in  the  interior  of  Andalusia, 
which  proved  of  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  Spain,  and  was  by  him  forwarded  to 
the  British  government.  He  also,  at  im- 
minent hazard,  made  a survey  of  the 
enemy’s  lines  and  fortifications  ; and  this, 
with  a description  of  their  naval  position 
and  forces,  and  the  soundings  they  occu- 
pied, he  communicated  in  a chart  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  who.se  thanks  he  obtained  in  return. 
Continuing  at  Cadiz  (with  the  exception  of 
a few  months  in  1810,  during  which  he 
was  first  Lieutenant  of,  and  equipped  for 
foreign  .service,  the  Nereus  36,  Capt. 
Peter  Haywood,)  Mr.  Tliomas  was  enabled, 
through  resources  peculiarly  his  own,  to 
furnish  government  with  the  first  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy’s  intr-ntion  of  attack- 
ing the  valuable  fortresses  of  Tarifa  and 
Ceuta.  While  successfully  engaged  with 
a detachment  of  armed  \essels  under  his 
orders  in  counteracting  their  projected 
enteiqu'ises  by  water,  he  boarded,  and  after 
a desperate  resistance  re-took,  two  valu- 
able Spanisli  ships,  wliich  had  been  be- 
guiled by  the  Frencii  under  their  batteries. 
In  towing  tliese  from  the  shore  he  was  for 
four  hour.®  e.xposed  to  a galling  fire.  He  was 
subsefiuentiy  jiresenteJ  with  tiie  thanks  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  in  a gold  box,  for 
his  “ energy  and  personal  risk  in  defence 
of  the  trade.”  Although  surrounded  for 
many  weeks  by  harilsliips,  which  ma- 
terially injured  his  health,  Mr.  Thomas, 
by  his  une.vampled  vigilance,  iprevented  a 
jum'tion  between  flie  enemy’s  land  and  sea 
I'orees.  In  his  determination,  indeed,  to 
efi'ect  tills  object  he  re.solutely  maintained 
tlie  station  lie  had  taken  up  tiiroughout 
two  tieuiemiuus  gales,  during  which  seve- 
ral vessels  ot  tlie  same  class  a.s  tliat  lie 
comuumdcd  foundered  alongside. 

Ill  an  mi>ii('i-cssful  attack'  maile  iu  Oct. 
18if).  by  the  troops  under  Lord  Blayney, 
siijipoi  ted  by  |cirt  ol  i !ie  Hotilia,  on  tlie 
t.  a®lle  of  l''r  iiigcrola,  (lie  giiii-lioat  lie  was 
in  sunk  atter  .in  action  of  two  iiours,  and 
he  liimself  was  woiuulcd.  Nevertheless,  he 
l.iiuleii  and  reimaincd  with  the  army,  still 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  until  obliged  to 
repair  on  board  the  Kamhler,  hearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Robert  Hall, 
who  conferred  upon  him  a liigh  eulogium, 
and  gave  him  up  the.  temjiorary  command. 
I ! c remained,  therefore,  on  ileck,  and  iu 
a.  tion,  until  the  orders  he  liad  received 
were  fulniled  ; and  foi  his  <a.mduct  lie  re- 
ivived  tlie  tliaiiks  of  the  commaiuler-in- 
chief. 

After  he  had  t<ri  some  time  luul  eliarge 
of  a division  of  the  Cadiz  Hotilia,  and  had 
afforded  fresh  proofs  of  “ gallant  intre- 
pidity " and  “ sound  judgment,”  he  was 
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awarded  a second  commission  dated  March 

4,  1811,  and  was  appoined  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  flotilla.  He  removed  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Rambler,  which  had  been 
rated  as  a sloop  of  war.  On  the  .')th  July 
following,  he  made  a valiant  but  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  capture  a French  armed 
schooner  in  the  River  Guadalquivir.  He 
subsequently,  having  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, bore  an  important  part  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Seville  ; and  about 
Aug.  1812,  he  became  senior  commander 
of  the  flotilla.  To  sura  up  his  services  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  we  may  observe  that  he 
was  present  at  the  storming  and  annihila- 
tion of  twelve  batteries,  and  at  the  capture 
of  several  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  and 
upwards  of  130  sail  of  vessels  ; that  he 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  two  armeil 
vessels,  resembling  in.  rig  and  construction 
the  French  privateers  of  Rota  and  San 
Lucar,  which  proved  of  great  protection 
to  trade,  and  succeeded  in  often  decoying 
the  enemy  ; that  lie  co-operated  uith  the 
Spanish  naval  and  military  forces  in  every 
enterprise  undertaken  against  the  French 
in  the  South  of  Spain  ; and  that  he  was 
particularized  by  its  governmen.t  for  his 
“ patriotism,  bravery,  and  zeal.”  Notwith- 
standing that  several  strong  applieations 
had  been  made  to  the  Admiraily  in  Iiis 
favour,  especially  by  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, militui  y secretary  to  the  Marquess  of 
Wellington,  and  by  the  llritish  ambassa- 
dor at  Cadiz,  C'a[)taiu  Thomas  was  not 
promoted  to  post  rank  until  Dec.  8,  1818  ; 
some  time  previously  to  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  act  as  Captain  in  the  San 
Juan  7 1,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 

5.  H.  Linzee,  at  Gibraltar.  He  returned 

to  Kn gland  with  that  oHicer  in  1814,  in 
the  Eurotas  frigate,  and  did  not  afterwards 
go  afloat.  He  accepted  the  rank  of  a 
retired  Rear-Admiral  Oct.  1,  Al- 

though he  had  served  longe  r at  t.'adiz  than 
any  other  commander,  and  had  signalized 
himself,  as  we  have  shown,  in  a very  re- 
markable manner,  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  otdy  one  surtVred  to  remain  without 
honorary  diatincliuii. 

Adm.  Thomas  invented,  in  1818,  a life- 
boat to  puli  and  sail  at  the  average  rate, 
with  three  keels  (the  two  outer  supporting 
the  bilge  and  preventing  the  vessel  from 
upsetting  or  sinking).  In  1820  he  sug- 
gested son\e  plans  for  constructing  a pier 
at  Brighton,  similar  to  that  at  Ryde  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  for  sheltering  it  by 
a breakwater  to  be  formed  of  forest  tim- 
ber. In  1^21  lie  tendered  a scheme  for 
the  opening  of  a communication  betwcun 
the  south-east  and  south-west  parts  of 
.Sussex  by  means  of  a bridge  across  the 
River  Arun,  with  the  view  of  obviating  the 
circuitous  route  throuah  Arundel.  He 
11 


was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “ Eng- 
land’s Defence.” 

He  married,  August  T,  1816,  Susannah, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Arthur  Atherley, 
esq.  and  sister  of  Arthur  Atherley,  esq. 
formerly  M.P.  for  Southampton,  by  whom 
he  leaves  issue  two  sons,  John  and  Barclay, 
and  two  daughter-^,  Mary  and  Susannah. 

The  remains  of  tlie  venerable  and  gallant 
officer  were  buried  at  Millbrook,  near 
Southampton. 

CaPT.  W.  H.  HnNDF.RSON,  C.B. 

Nov.  20.  Capt.  William  Honyman 
Henderson,  C.B.  Comptroller-general  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Capt.  Heuderson  was  the  tliird  sou  of 
tiie  late  Alexander  Henderson,  esq.  of 
Stemster,  co.  Caithnes.s,  who  was  himself 
a midshipm.an  in  early  life  in  the  Royal 
George,  served  under  Duncan  and  Lord 
Howe,  and  in  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  1782; 
of  whose  live  sons,  four  have  borne  arms 
in  the  public  service,  three  as  soldiers. 

He  entered  the  Navy  Dec.  23,  1808,  as 
lirst-class  volunteer  on  board  the  Hero  74, 
('apt.  J.  N.  Newman,  employed  on  the 
North  Sea  and  Baltic  stations  ; where, 
and  in  South  America,  he  afterwards 
served  as  midshipman  and  master’s  mate 
in  the  Ardent  (it,  and  Aquilon  and  Ceres 
frigates.  He  was  for  some  time  employed 
in  the  Piover  sloop  at  Newfoundland; 
after  which  he  joined  the  Tonnant  80, 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Cochrane,  and  assisted  in  the  boat  action 
on  Lake  Burgne  and  in  the  expedition 
against  New  Orleans.  Betweeu  June 
1813  and  Jan.  1820  he  was  employed  on 
tlic  Home  and  South  American  stations  iu 
the  Royal  Sdveicigu  100,  Childers  16, 
Rivoii  74,  Dover  28,  Creole  42,  and  Su- 
perb 7 t.  On  leaving  the  last  ship  lie 
became  acting  Lieutenant  on  board  the 
Creole,  and  received  a eominission  on  the 
10th  iNlay,  18.’().  In  the  course  of  1824 
lie  was  appointed  to  the  Seringapatam 
frigate,  AUiion  74,  and  Tribune  frigate, 
on  the  Portsmouth  and  Lisbon  stations  ; 
on  the  20tli  Feb.  1820’,  to  the  Forte  44  ; 
on  the  22nd  March,  182G,  to  the  Blonde 
42,  in  the  Pacifle;  and  on  the  l itli  Sept. 
1827,  to  the  Columbine  sloop  on  the  Hali- 
fax station,  when  he  returned  home  and 
was  paid  off  on  the  ist  June,  1830.  In 
March  18.H  he  was  ajipoioted  to  the 
Barham  30;  on  the  7th  May  following, 
as  first,  to  the  Dublin  30,  iu  which  he 
again  served  in  South  America  until  Oct. 
l8:;4,  when  slie  was  juit  out  of  com- 
mission. 

(4u  the  ipth  Dec.  following  Mr.  Hen- 
derson was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander, and  on  the  9th  Sept.  1833,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Phosuix  steamer,  and 
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ordered  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  His  ser- 
vices there  during  the  civil  war  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  order  of  San  Fernando 
of  the  second  class  ; and  he  was  advanced 
to  post  rank  on  the  27th  June,  1838. 

On  the  19th  June,  1839,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Gorgon,  another  steam- 
vessel,  which  w'as  employed  for  three  years 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod participated  in  the  operations  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  including  the  attacks  on 
Sidon  and  St.  Jean  d’Acre.  He  was  in 
consequence  nominated  a Companion  of 
the  Bath,  Dec.  18,  1840,  and  received  the 
Ottoman  order,  and  scimitars  both  from 
the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

On  the  2.>th  Aug.  184G,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Sidon  steam-frigate,  in 
which  he  took  an  effective  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Portu- 
gal, and  afterwards  went  to  quiet  the 
Azores.  Early  in  1848  he  carried,  out 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  India  as  Governor-ge- 
neral, and  brought  back  Lord  Hardlnge  to 
Trieste.  The  Sidon  was  paid  off  on  the 
30th  March,  1849.  Soon  after,  Capt. 
Henderson  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
steam  reserve,  to  which  duty  he  devoted 
himself  with  his  wonted  energy  and  use- 
fulness ; .and,  after  some  two  years  in  that 
position,  he  was  appointed  Comptroller- 
general  of  the  Guard,  which  office  he  filled 
with  equal  zeal  and  in(egi.*ity  until  his  de- 
cease, which  occurred  when  on  a tour  of 
inspection  in  Lincolnshire. 

Captain  Henderson  married.  Sept.  4, 
1844,  Elizabeth-Martha,  daughter  of  P. 
Wallis,  esq.  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  widow  of 
Lord  James  Townshend,  under  whom  he 
served  in  the  Columbine  and  the  Dublin. 


Cact.  C.  a.  Barlow,  R.N. 

Dec.  31.  At  Hammersmith,  iu  Ids  .'jfith 
year,  Captain  Charles  Anstruth'’r  Barlow^, 
R.N.  C.B.  and  K.S.F. 

He  was  born  on  the  .Ith  Feb.  1800,  the 
second  son  of  Sir  George  Hilaro  Barlow, 
Bt.  G.C.B.  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Burton 
Smith,  esq.  of  the  co.  Westmeath. 

He  entered  the  navy  on  the  1 tth  Nov. 
1812,  as  first-class  voinnteer  on  board  the 
Victorious  71,  on  the  North  American 
station  ; and  was  afterwards  midshipman 
in  the  Meeander  42,  Queen  Charlotte  100, 
Rochfort  74,  and  Revolutionnaire  46'.  In 
the  Queen  Charlotte  he  v/as  present  in  the 
battle  of  Algiers.  He  was  made  Lieute- 
nant July  1,  1822,  iu  the  Despatch  18,  on 
the  Mediterranean  station.  On  the  (ith 
Dec.  1822,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Prince 
Royal  120,  ffag-ship  at  Chatham  ; on  the 
20th  Feb.  182C,  to  the  Forte  41,  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  ; and  on  the  2.5th 
leb.  1831,  to  the  S.t.  Vincent  120,  rtag- 
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ship  in  the  Mediterranean ; on  the  2oth 
Jan.  1834,  as  senior  of  the  Malabar  74, 
on  the  same  station  ; and  on  the  15th 
Dec.  following,  to  the  Royalist  10.  This 
last  vessel  he  commanded  off  the  north 
coa.st  of  Spain,  from  the  siege  of  Bilbao, 
in  June  1835,  until  made  Commander  on 
the  10th  Jan.  1837,  and  for  his  exertions 
during  that  period  he  received  the  first- 
class  of  the  Spanish  order  of  San  Fer- 
nando. On  the  2nd  Dec.  1839,  Captain 
Barlow  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Nimrod  20,  in  which  he  sailed  for  the 
East  Indies,  and  ultimately  enacted  a very 
prominent  part  in  the  operations  on  the 
coast  of  China  in  the  spring  of  1841,  par- 
ticularly in  the  capture  of  Canton  ; upon 
which  occasion  he  wa.s  sent  by  Sir  Le 
Fleming  Senhouse  as  bearer  of  despatches 
to  the  Commander-in-chief  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer,  and  to  the  Governor-general  of 
India,  and  thence  overland  to  England. 
He  was  advanced  to  post  rank  by  com- 
mission bearing  date  June  8,  1841,  and  on 
the  14th  Oct.  was  nominated  a Compa- 
nion of  the  Bath.  After  having  served  on 
full-pay  for  twenty-two  years,  he  has  from 
that  time  remained  unemployed. 

He  W'as  unmarried. 


Captain  S.  E.  Wiudrington,  R.N. 

Jan.  11.  At  Newton  hall,  near  Felton, 
Samuel  Edward  WidJrington,  esq.  Com- 
mander R.N.,  K.T.S.  a magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Nortliumberland, 
F.R.S.  and  F.G.S. 

He  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook,  M.A.  of  Newton,  by  Sarah  Brown, 
grand-niece  and  coheir  to  Nathaniel  Wid- 
driugton,  esq.  who  died  iu  1780,  the  last 
of  the  male  line  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Widdrington,  of  Hauxley,  co.  Northum- 
berland. 

He  obtained  his  first  commission  on  the 
10th  .June,  1809.  VV'iiile  serving  as  First 
Lieutenant  w'ith  C.'apt.  E.  R.  Sibly,  in  the 
Swallow  sloop,  he  attacked  with  three 
boats  belonging  io  that  vessel,  on  the  16th 
Sept.  1813,  the  Guerriere  French  brig, 
carrying  4 guns  and  GO  stand  of  arms, 
which  had  been  taken  iu  tow  by  several 
boats  belonging  to  Porto  d’Anzio.  On  this 
occasion  two  seamen  were  killed  and  four 
severely  wounded  in  Mr.  Cook’s  boat. 

He  next  served  with  the  same  Captain 
in  the  Niemen  28,  on  the  peace  establish- 
ment ; and  was  then  appointed  in  the  same 
capacity  to  the  Windsor  Castle  74,  Capt. 
Charles  Dashwood,  The  Windsor  Castle 
being  at  Lisbon  during  a popular  commo- 
tion, Dorn  John  of  Fortugal  took  refuge 
on  board  her;  IMr.  Cook  was  in  conse- 
quence presented  with  the  order  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword,  and  at  the  earnest  re- 
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moted  to  the  rank  of  Commander  on  the 
3d  June,  1824.  After  that  date  he  was 
not  further  employed. 

In  1840  he  took  the  name  of  Wid- 
drington;  as  did  the  other  coheir  of  that 
family,  Colonel  Tioling,  afterwards  General 
Sir  David  Latimer  Tinling  Widdrington, 
K.C.H.  Subsequently,  by  purchase,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  became  possessed 
of  the  whole  Widdrington  estate,  and  he 
served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  North- 
umberland in  1854. 

In  October,  I82y,  Capt.  Cook  went  to 
Spain  ; and,  having  subsequently  resided 
for  three  years  in  that  country,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1834,  in  two  volumes,  octavo, 
“ Sketches  in  Spain,  during  the  years 
1829,  30,  31,  and  32;  containing  Notices 
of  some  districts  very  little  known  ; of  the 
Manners  of  the  People,  Government,  re- 
cent Changes,  Commerce,  Fine  Arts,  and 
Natural  History.”  [.^  typographical  error 
occurs  on  the  title-page,  whereby  he  is 
designated  Captain  S.  -S'.  Cook.]  This 
work,  which  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Prud- 
hoe,  was  the  most  complete  account  of 
Spain  which  had  then  been  published  in 
our  language. 

In  IS43  (having  then  assumed  the  name 
of  Widdrington)  he  repaired  to  Spain 
again,  and  in  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished another  book,  entitled  ” Spain  anil 
the  .Spaniards  in  1843."  also  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  and  dedicated  as  the 
former  to  the  present  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 

The  Council  ot  the  Society  ut  Anti- 
quaries of  New'.’astle,  in  their  recent  an- 
nual report,  '■  deplore  the  loss  of  Captain 
Widdrington,  a gentleman  of  an  elevated 
mind  and  taste,  and  who  ever  took  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.” 

He  married,  in  1^32,  Dorothy,  second 
daughter  of  the  Late  Alexander  Davison, 
esq.  of  Swarland  Park,  Northumberland  ; 
but  ha.s  left  no  children.  He  is  succeeded 
in  his  estates  by  his  nephew  Shalcross 
Fitzherbert  .lacsou,  esq.  son  of  Shalcross 
Jacson,  esq.  by  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
llev.  Joseph  Cook. 

Cact.  Wbi.i.f.v.Nf  Rowi.Air,  K.N. 

Jan.  18.  At  Belfast,  in  Iiis  48th  year, 
William  Rowlatt,  esq.  Commander  R.N. 

Although  not  a war  officer.  \et  his  ca- 
reer <j(fers  some  points  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  He  wa.s  born  in  London,  May 
5,  1808,  and  was  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Heniy  Rowlatt,  well  and  favourably 
known  for  many  years  as  Reader  of  the 
Tempi"  Chill  ch.  If  is  boyish  im'linations 
had  pointcil  to  the  sister  service,  and  the 
commercial  and  legal  professions  were  pro- 
posed for  liim  by  his  family;  but,  wlulst 
about  to  study  for  the  latter,  an  oppor- 


tunity was  presented,  and  embraced  by 
him,  of  entering  the  royal  navy,  although 
he  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  nearly 
sixteen  years  of  age  on  March  18,  1824. 
He  passed  his  e.xamination  in  1830,  and 
obtained  his  first  commission  Dec.  27, 
1838,  His  succeeding  appointments  were 
— Aug,  31,  1839,  as  additional  Lieutenant 
to  the  Niagara  20,  Capt.  Williams  Sandom, 
on  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  1842;  Feb.  20,  1843,  to  the 
post  of  Agent  on  board  the  Senator  emi- 
gration transport;  Oct.  16,  1845,  again 
as  Additional  to  the  Penelope  steam - 
frigate,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of 
Commodore  Wra.  Jones,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa;  and  Dec,  19,  1845,  as  senior 
Lieutenant  to  the  Waterwitch  10,  Capt. 
Thos.  Fras.  Birch,  on  the  same  station. 
Shortly  after  the  paying  off  of  the  last- 
named  ves.se!  he  was  advanced,  Dec.  23, 
1847,  to  the  rank  of  Commander.  In 
all  tins  there  is  indeed  at  first  sight 
nothing  brilliant,  yet  the  zealous  service 
of  many  years  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  (always  attended  by  danger,  inde- 
pendent of  the  terrible  fever  peculiar  to 
that  region,  and  which  had  twice  brought 
the  .subject  of  this  sketch  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave)  may  be  held  perhaps  scarcely 
less  meritorious  than  the  more  exciting 
and  splendid  career  which  active  warfare 
affords.  Capt.  Rowlatt’s  journals,  letters, 
and  sketches  (for  although  untaught  he 
handled  his  pencil  well)  give  a more  vivid 
idea  of  the  strange  combination  of  the  hor- 
rible, the  disgusting,  and  the  ridiculous 
which  a slaver’s  deck  presents,  than  any- 
thing upon  the  subject  which  has  come 
uiuler  the  writer’s  observation.  To  these 
services,  unaided  by  patronage,  he  owed 
his  promotion,  and  wa.s  so  far  fortunate 
that  they  were  appreciated  and  acknow- 
ledged at  the  Admiralty.  Subsequently, 
his  repeated  etiorts  to  obtain  a command 
during  the  present  war  were  unavailing ; 
but  in  this  he  doubtless  shared  the  fortune 
of  many  officers  of  equal  and  even  superior 
claims.  He  bore,  however,  in  the  profe.s- 
•;ion  tlie  character  of  a fair  seaman  and  a 
good  officer,  uniting  suavity  with  firmness, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  favourable  opinion  of 
Sir  Charles  Sullivan,  Sir  George  Lambert, 
Admiral  Sandom,  and  other  distinguished 
officers.  For  several  years  past,  having 
failed  in  obtaining  more  active  employ- 
ment, he  had  accepted  the  post  of  emigra- 
tion officer,  in  the  Wp*t  Indies,  St.  Helena, 
and  Ireland;  but  the  effects  of  his  long 
and  arduou.s  services,  rhiedy  in  tropical 
climates,  had  much  enfeebled  a naturally 
vigorous  constitution.  To  a tall  and  ro- 
bust frame,  he  united  a strongly-marked 
countenance,  which  had  indeed  in  youth 
been  eminently  handsome.  He  wa.s  a good 
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horseman,  and  fond  of  manly  exercises, 
in  several  of  which  (especially  swimming) 
he  excelled.  His  talents  were  naturally 
strong  and  versatile,  and  enabled  him  so 
thoroughly  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  an  imperfect  education,  that 
he  was  for  several  years  past  the  author  of 
many  of  the  ablest  articles  in  professional 
journals  ; also  of  an  excellent  little  work, 
entitled,  “ Sketches  by  a Sailor ; or,  Things 
of  Earth  and  Things  of  Heaven.  (Long- 
mans, 185.1'’).  The  order  of  merit,  now 
about  to  be  tardily  adopted  in  the  united 
services,  he  repeatedly  advocated  with  great 
zeal  and  force  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  his  eflbrts  had  their  share 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  this  important  subject. 

Commander  Rowlatt  was  e.vemplary  ui 
all  the  relations  of  life,  lie  had  many 
friends,  and  probably  few  men  have  died 
more  regretted.  Yet,  with  many  excellent 
and  amiable  qualities,  he  had  originally  his 
share  of  error.  It  required  the  correcting 
hand  of  misfortune  (and  it  fell  heavily) 
effectually  to  subdue  the  evil  and  develope 
the  better  qualities  of  his  nature.  How  ear- 
nestly and  successfully  he  laboured  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  existence  (at  least  a 
fourth  of  his  whole  life),  to  “ throw  away 
the  worser  part  of  him,”  is  well  known  to 
all  who  were  his  intimates  within  the 
period  alluded  to,  and  in  which  his  conduct 
eminently  displayed  that  steady  progressive 
improvement  whicli  is  the  surest  mark  of 
the  existence  of  a Christian  spirit,  each  suc- 
ceeding year  leaving  him  a wiser  and  better 
man  than  the  foregoing.  His  widow  and 
large  family  are  very  slenderly  provided  ffir. 


George  Blchan.  Esa. 

Jan.  3.  George  Buchan,  esq.  of  Kelloe, 
CO.  Berwick. 

Mr.  Buchan  was  the  sou  and  heir  of 
George  Buchan,  esq.  of  Kelloe,  by  Anne, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Dundas  of  Arniston,  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  sister  to  the  lafe 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Dundas. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Buchan  held  the 
office  of  Chief  .Secretary  at  Madras,  where, 
from  his  commanding  talents  and  high- 
toned  public  and  private  character,  he  left 
a name  of  distinguished  reputation  and 
honour.  The  same  aptitude  and  intelli- 
gence for  which  he  had  been  conspicuous 
when  in  office  he  continued  to  evince  in 
the  transaction  of  county  business,  when, 
after  his  return  from  India,  lie  became 
resident  at  his  family  seat  in  Berwickshire, 
where  he  was  much  loved  for  his  benevo- 
lence and  charity. 

Mr.  Buchan’s  estate  descends  to  his 
nephew,  Lieut.-Colonel  George  W.  For- 
dyce,  of  the  Scots  Fusileer  Guards. 


James  B.villie  Fraser,  Esq, 

Jan.  — Aged  72,  James-Baillie  Fraser, 
esq.  of  Reelick,  co.  Inverness,  a Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  that  county. 

Mr.  Fraser  was  born  on  the  11th  June, 
178.1,  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  all  re- 
markable men,  sons  of  the  late  Edward 
Satchel)  Fraser  of  Reelick.  One  of  those 
brothers,  William  Fraser,  enjoyed  great  ce- 
lebrity in  India  as  Commissioner  at  Delhi, 
where  he  was  assassinated  by  a native  prince 
in  18.3.T.  Jamcs-Baillie  went  early  to  the 
West  liidics,  but  af'er  a short  residence 
there,  he  resolved,  like  his  brothers,  to 
proceed  to  the  Blast.  He  returned  to  this 
country  about  the  year  li^2i,aad  next  year 
was  married  to  Jane  daughter  of  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  and  sister  ot  the  late  sheriff 
of  Inverness-shire,  Mr.  FraserTytler.  This 
lady  survives  to  lament  her  loss. 

IVIr.  Fraser  was  again  in  India,  and  was 
employed  in  a diplomatic  mission,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  rode  on  horseback 
from  Constantinople  to  Ispahan,  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  of  which  gave  the 
first  shock  to  his  vigorous  constitution. 
When  the  Persian  princes  visited  this 
country,  he  was  requested  by  Government 
to  accompany  and  take  charge  of  them, 
and  on  their  return  he  went  with  them  as 
far  as  Constantinople. 

Latterly,  Mr.  Fraser  became  a zealous 
improver  of  his  Highland  estate,  which  is 
almost  unequalled,  thougli  on  a limited 
scale,  for  its  magnificent  woods  and  ro- 
mantic burn  scenery. 

The  literary  works  of  Mr.  Fraser  are 
numerous,  but  they  all  spring  out  of  his  per- 
sonal history  and  experiences.  In  1820  he 
published  aTour  through  the  Snowy  Range 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains;  in  1825.  a 
Narrative  of  a JourneyintoKhorasan  in  the 
years  1821  and  1822,  including  an  x\ccount 
of  the  Countries  to  the  North-east  of 
Persia  ; and  in  lS2b’,  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures in  the  Persian  Provinces.  In  1828, 
like  his  contemporary  Mr.  Morier,  he 
described  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Per- 
sians iti  a fictitious  narrative,  “ The  Kuz- 
zilbash,  a Tale  of  Khorasan.”  In  1838 
appeared  his  work,  “ A Winter  Journey 
from  Constantinople  to  Teheran,  with 
Travels  through  various  parts  of  Persia.” 
He  wrote  also  a History  of  Persia  for  the 
Cabinet  Library  of  Oliver  and  Boyd,  con- 
tributed various  short  pieces  to  the  annuals, 
and  ventured  once  more  into  the  regions 
of  fiction  by  a Scotish  story,  ‘'The  High- 
land Smugglers.”  His  last  work  was  a 
military  Memoir  of  Colonel  Skinner — a 
distinguished  Indian  officer,  who  died  at 
Delhi  in  1841,  and  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  friend  William  Fraser. 

This  imperfect  list  shows  the  intellec- 
tual activity  of  Mr.  Fraser  but  writing 
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formed  only  one  of  his  employments.  He 
was  as  accomplished  as  an  artist  as  he  was 
as  an  author.  He  was  an  exquisite  painter 
in  water-colours,  and  several  of  his  draw- 
ings of  Eastern  scenes  have  been  engraved. 
— ‘Inverness  Courier. 


Capt.  Thomas  Price. 

Jan.  29.  At  York,  aged  72,  Thomas 
Price,  esq.  a Deputy. Lieutenant  of  the 
West  Riding. 

In  this  gentleman  the  city  of  York  has 
to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  ho- 
noured and  respected  citizens,  who,  by  a 
long  career  of  public  usefulness,  by  his 
unswerving  integrity,  his  moral  worth,  and 
amiability  of  character,  had  won  for  him- 
self the  esteem  and  regard  of  all  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Price  was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Price,  Bart,  of  Spring  Grove,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  an  eminent  banker  in 
London,  an  xklderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  metropolitan  city,  and  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  important  constituency 
in  three  successive  parliaments.  In  early 
life  he  entered  the  army,  and  bore  his 
Majesty's  commission  in  the  Stii  Light 
Dragoons  ; subsequently  he  exchanged 
into  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons ; and  after- 
wards into  the  Itli  Royal  Irish  Dragoon 
Guards.  Having  formed  in  1814  a matri- 
monial  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  Hali 
Plumer,  esq.  of  Stockton  Hall,  Mr.  Price 
retired  from  the  army,  and,  thiity-iiine 
years  ago,  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
ci^y  of  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  the  close  of  his  valuable  life.  Mr. 
Price  took  an  active  part  in  the  direction 
of  several  important  commercial  under- 
takings. He  had  licen  a director  of  the 
Yoikshire  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany since  its  establishment  in  1821,  and 
many  years  ago  be  succeedetl  the  late  IMr. 
Pemberton  as  chairman,  in  whit.'h  position 
be  remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  proprietors,  and 
a managing  director,  of  the  York  City  and 
County  Bank.  lu  sexeral  other  juiblic 
companies  h'c  akso  took  a jiromiiient  sliare 
in  the  direction,  a[»plyiag  his  active  mind 
with  energy  to  the  promotion  of  any  un- 
dertaking in  wliich  lie  embarked. 

Mr.  Price  was  a zealous  and  waimly- 
attached  member  of  the  Cluuch  of  Eng- 
land, and  a liberal  supporter  of  various 
1 ;ligiou5  societies.  He  was  treasurer  to 
the  York  Cliurch  Missionary  Society,  the 
York  Branch  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society,  the  Irish  Scripture  Readers'  So- 
ciety, the  Hibernian  Society,  the  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society,  and  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.  He  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  main- 
taining our  Protestant  institutions  ; and 


boldly  advocated  at  all  times  and  seasons 
the  Protestant  cause,  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  raising  his  voice 
in  its  behalf.  In  politics  Mr.  Price  was  a 
Conservative  of  the  old  school.  He  acted 
on  principle,  and  he  detested  expediency. 
He  was  firm  and  unbending  in  his  opinion 
on  public  affairs,  and  ever  ready  to  defend 
and  support  his  principles  in  the  various 
political  struggles  which  have  occurred  in 
this  locality,  whether  for  the  city  or  the 
county  representation. 

Mr.  Price  was  a magistrate,  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  York, 
and  also  for  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter.  He 
w’as  also  a Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  West 
Riding,  a trustee  of  the  A'ork  Municipal 
Charities,  a manager  and  trustee  of  the 
York  savings  bank,  and  as  a supporter  of 
the  local  charitable  institutions  held  various 
other  appointments,  thus  benefiting  them 
by  his  personal  exertions  as  well  as  by  his 
pecuniary  aid. 

He  was  in  his  usual  health  up  to  within 
a few  hours  of  his  death.  On  Suuday,  the 
27th  .Tan.  he  attended  divine  service  at  St, 
Helen's  cliurch,  and  on  Monday  morning 
he  repaired  to  the  parlour  of  the  City  and 
County  Bank,  where  he  w’as  conversing 
with  his  brother  directors  on  general  mat- 
ters, when  he  was  suddenly  struck  with 
alarming  illuess—apoplexy,  attended  with 
paralysis.  He  was  removed  to  his  resi- 
dence in  St  Leouard’s-place,  where  he  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Swaine  and  Mr.  Husband, 
but  the  attack  was  so  severe  that  medical 
aid  was  in  vain,  and  he  expired  the  follow- 
ing raorniiig-  at  six  o'clock. 

His  widow  survives  him,  and  he  leaves 
a numerous  family-— live  sons  and  two 
daughters — all  settled  in  the  world.  His 
eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  Price, 
is  Vicar  at  v8t.  Augustine’s  church,  Bristol ; 
and  his  other  sous  are  all  distinguishing 
themselves  in  their  several  professions  by 
that  energy  and  ability  for  which  their 
parent  was  so  deservedly  esteemed. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  Price  were 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  the  York 
Cemetery,  attended  by  four  of  las  sons, 
the  Rev.  T.  C.  Price,  Edw  in-Plumer, 
Hall-Rokeby,  and  Clement  Lvedale  Price, 
esqs. — the  fifth,  Captain  Spencer  Cosby 
Price,  being  abroad  (on  liis  return  from 
his  regiment  at  Gibraltar).  An  unusually 
large  assemblage  of  the  most  influential 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  also  present.— 
Vorkfihire  Caret (e. 


John  Dick  Bcrnabv,  Esa. 

Dec.  29.  At  Torquay,  after  a short 
illness,  .John  Dick  Burnaby,  esq.  B.C.L. 
of  Asfordby  Hall,  Leicestershire,  Harris - 
ter-at-Law,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  that 
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County,  and  Judge  of  the  County  Courts 
for  the  Leicester  district. 

Mr.  Burnaby  was  the  son  of  John  Dick 
Burnaby,  esq.  of  Evington,  co.  Leicester, 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Grenadier  Guards  (third 
son  of  Andrew  Burnaby,  D.D.  Archdeacon 
of  Leicester,  and  Vicar  of  Greenwich), 
by  Henry-Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowke,  Bart.  His  father  died  on  the  15th 
June,  1852,  and  his  mother,  surviving,  has 
died  (since  her  son)  on  the  5th  of  January 
in  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Burnaby  was  called  to  the  bar  by 
the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Nov.  21,  1828,  and  went  the  Midland 
circuit.  He  was  for  some  time  a Com- 
missioner of  Bankrupts  for  Leicester,  Not- 
tingham, and  the  districts  attached. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Miller,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Mr.  Burnaby  as 
Judge  of  the  County  Court,  on  taking  his 
seat,  paid  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  predecessor,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  remarked  ; “ As  one  of  the  late 
Mr.  Burnaby’s  professional  brethren,  I had 
the  happiness  of  associating  with  him  on 
the  Midland  Circuit  for  several  years  ; I 
believe  I may  add,  I was  honoured  with  a 
share  of  his  regard  ; and  I sincerely  say 
that  it  has  seldom  been  ray  lot  to  know  a 
man  whose  nature  was  extolled  and  enno- 
bled by  so  large  a combination  of  admirable 
qualities  as  that  of  the  lamented  friend  who 
so  recently  lilled  and  adorned  this  seat. 
With  a fine,  frank,  manly  si>iiit,  lie  united 
the  utmost  kindness  of  heart ; to  a lofty 
and  refined  sense  of  honour  he  joined  the 
simplest,  the  purest  integrity  ; and,  while 
he  unswervingly  acted  up  to  the  dictates 
of  duty  and  justice,  he  always  strove  to 
temper  and  soften  their  rigour  by  the 
gentlest  sympathy,  and  the  mo.st  amiable 
and  conciliatory  manner.” 


Very  Re\%  Theochilus  Blakely. 

Dec.  1.  Ju  Dublin,  at  an  advanced  age, 
the  Very  Rev.  Theophilus  Blaktdy,  Dean 
of  Down. 

The  Dean  of  Down  was  of  an  English 
family.  He  was  a member  of  Trinity 
hall,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.A.  171)1. 
In  early  life  he  was  alternate  morning 
preacher  at  Berkeley  and  Fitzroy  chapels. 
He  afterwards  held  a small  living  near  Dub- 
lin; and  ill  1811  he  was  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Connor,  thence  in  1821  to  that 
of  Achonry,  and  in  I8d.‘)  to  that  of  Down. 

The  Dean  was  an  able  preacher  and  a 
powerful  writer.  He  was  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  all  measures  of  public  improve- 
ment ; he  was  among  the  first  advocates 
for  the  Irish  National  System  of  Educa- 
tion. In  the  pulpit  the  Dean’s  eloquence 
was  persuasive  and  fervid,  and  he  was 
eminently  successful  in  charity  sermons. 


He  married,  first.  Miss  Catherine  Ball, 
of  Ball’s  Grove,  co.  Meath,  by  whom  he 
had  a son  and  several  daughters  ; one  of 
whom,  Louisa,  was  married  to  Henry 
Metcalfe,  esq.  M.P,  for  Drogheda;  but 
who  all  died  young.  The  Dean  married, 
secondly,  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  John, 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  late  Alexander 
Stewart,  esq.  of  Ballyedmond,  co.  Down  ; 
by  whom  he  leaves  a son,  Theophilus 
Alexander,  Major  in  the  regular  cavalry 
of  the  Turkish  contingent,  formerly  Cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Artillery  ; and  two 
daughters,  Mary-Stewart,  married  to  Ro- 
bert Spankie,  esq.  magistrate  and  collector 
at  Cawnpore,  and  Isabella-Chalmers. 


Rl;\^  J.\MEs  Thomson,  D.D. 

Noe.  28.  In  London,  in  his  88th  year, 
the  Rev.  James  Thomson,  D.D.,  of  Eccles. 

He  was  born  in  May,  17G8,  at  Crieff,  in 
Perthshire.  After  obtaining  the  elements 
of  a classical  education  at  the  parish  school, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  College  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  speedily  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Professors  Hardie  and  Fin- 
layson,  the  latter  of  wliom  was  distin- 
guished for  the  kindness  and  assistance 
which  he  all'orded  to  yonng  men  of  ability 
in  their  early  progress.  After  being  li- 
censed to  preach,  Mr.  Thomson  frequently 
acted  as  assistant  to  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
John  Ewan,  minister  of  Whittingham,  in 
East  Lothian.  In  1795  he  became  col- 
league with  tlie  late  Bishop  Gleig  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  having  succeeded  the  late  Bishop 
Walker  in  the  office  ; and  during  his  con- 
nection with  that  publication  he  wrote 
the  articles — Thomas  lluddiman.  Scrip- 
ture, Septuagint,  Spectre,  Suicide,  Super- 
stition, Thrashing,  Water — all  in  the  year 
179fi.  The  article  Scripture  was  repub- 
lished in  several  of  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions, and  is  a very  valuable  resume  of  the 
history  of  the  peculiarities  and  sources  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
When  editing  this  great  work  he  had  a 
free  house,  with  coal  and  candle,  and  50/. 
a-year,  v,  ith  payment  for  his  articles,  .’>/.  3^. 
per  sheet,  remuneratimi  for  w'hich,  how- 
ever, he  never  claimed.  The  house  was 
the  most  northerly  on  the  east  of  the  Ad- 
vocates’ Close,  the  windows  looking  to  the 
New  Town. 

Mr.  Thomson  edited  an  edition  of  the 
Spectator,  and  wiote  the  biographies  of 
the  autliors,  which  are  still  prefixed  to 
many  editions  of  that  work.  He  wrote 
likewise  a w'ork  entitled,  “•  The  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Conse(pieuces  of  the  New  Opi- 
nions and  Principles  lately  introduced  into 
France,”  Svo.  I7f)i'.  which  met  with  a rapid 
sale. 

Having  become  tutor  to  Stirling  of  Kip- 
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pendavie,  be  placed  his  brother  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Thomsoo,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  his  own  situa- 
tion on  the  Eacyclopsedia.  He  had  taught 
his  brother  arithmetic  and  Latin,  and  had 
sent  him  to  the  grammar-school  of  Stir- 
ling, then  presided  over  by  Dr.  Doig,  the 
friend  of  Lord  Karnes,  and  the  author  of 
Letters  on  the  Savage  State.  It  is  an 
honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  Dr. 
Doig,  that,  when  asked  to  receive  his  fees 
from  the  elder  brother,  he  requested  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  be  compensated 
by  the  younger  brother,  when  the  latter 
shouM  have  entered  upon  life,  and  been 
enabled  to  disburse  the  debt  from  his  own 
resources.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
state  that  the  obligation  was  so  liquidated 
most  scrupulously.  During  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh  Mr.  Thomson  likewise  at- 
tended the  medical  classes,  and  became  a 
volunteer,  regularly  attending  to  his  mili- 
tary duties.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Forenoon  or  Saturday  Select  Theo- 
logical Society,  and  acted  as  its  secretary. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  Select  So- 
ciety for  General  Subjects,  which  con- 
sisted of  six  individuals — Dr.  John.  Bar- 
clay, Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  James  Thomson, 
Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  Mr.  James  Mill 
the  historian  of  India,  and  a gentleman, 
afterwards  minister  of  Carluke.  This  as- 
sociation was  the  origin  of  valuable  re- 
sults to  science  and  literature. 

At  the  beginning  of  li^02  James  Mill 
removed  to  London,  w'here,  on  the  1st  of 
January  of  the  following  year,  he  set  on 
foot  “The  Literary  Journal,  a Review  of 
Literature,  Science,  Manners,  and  Poli- 
tics,” published  weekly  at  the  price  of  one 
shilling.  For  this  paper  Mr.  IMitl  wrote 
the  [lolitical  and  general  articles,  while 
the  scientihe  department  was  managed  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  and  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind  and  Literature  by  Mr.  James 
Thomson.  His  first  article  appeared  on 
the  20tli  Jan.,  180.1,  and  is  entitled  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  The  journal 
continued  its  existence  for  several  years, 
Mr.  Thomson  continuing  his  contributions 
to  it  until  1805,  when  he  was  jireseated  by 
the  crown  to  the  parish  of  Eccles,  where 
he  devoted  himself  with  unceasing  energy 
to  the  study  of  his  Bible,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  constitute  theology,  and  to  the 
duties  of  his  parish.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  his  ministry  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
merely  making  notes  for  his  discourses, 
but  latterly  he  wrote  them  out  with  great 
care ; and,  after  obtaining  an  assistant  and 
successor,  lie  devoted  his  time,  from  his 
eightieth  to  his  eighty-seventh  year,  to 
revising  and  re-writing  them,  and  brought 
many  of  them  oat  at  a great  personal  e.\- 


pense,  in  his  three  volumes  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  and  in  his  volume  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  1842  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  presented  with  a 
splendid  testimonial,  in  the  form  of  a sil- 
ver urn,  by  the  laudowners  and  pa- 
rishioners. He  continued  to  perform  his 
parochial  duties,  with  the  exception  of 
preaching,  till  1847,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
when  he  went  to  live  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  remained  till  1854.  During  the  last 
year  he  resided  with  his  eldest  son  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  breathed  his  last. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  a model  of  a Chris- 
tian pastor  and  gentleman,  and  was  looked 
up  to  by  a large  circle  of  relations  and 
friends  with  love  aud  veneration.  He  was 
most  benevolent  and  kind  to  the  poor,  was 
a generous  contributor  to  all  the  schemes 
of  the  Church,  and  to  the  Bible  Society 
from  an  early  period,  under  the  title  of  “ A 
Friend  near  the  Tweed.” 

Dr.  Thomson  married  in  1805  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Captain  James  Skene 
of  Aberdeen,  the  second  son  of  George 
Skene,  Esq.,  of  Skene.  She  died  in  1851, 
being  the  last  of  the  name  of  that  ancient 
family  in  the  direct  line,  the  estates  being 
now  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the 
grandson  of  her  uncle.  He  lived  to  see 
his  eldest  sou,  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, London,  and'  his  nephew,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Thomson,  Superintendent  of  the  East 
India  Cumpaoy's  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Calcutta,  occupying  prominent  positions 
in  their  respective  sciences,  both  having 
been  elected  Follows  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  ; while  his  second  son,  James 
Thomson,  Esq.,  was  recently  chairman  of 
tiie  Governimnt  Bank  of  Madras. — 
Ahr'idgcil  fro)n  the  Litei’ar>/  Gazette. 


Rrv.  Robert  Montgomery.  M.A. 

Dec.  — . At  Brighton,  after  a few  days’ 
illness,  in  his  49th  year,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Montgomery,  M.A.  Minister  of  Percy 
Chapel,  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  author  of 
The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  Satan, 
and  many  other  poems. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  the  son  of  Gomery 
a celebrated  theatrical  clown.  Whether 
the  latter  name  was  one  assumed  by  the 
father,  as  is  usual  on  the  stage,  whilst  liis 
real  name  was  Montgomery,  or  whether 
the  son  elongated  his  true  name  into  Mont- 
gomery, we  are  not  informed.  He  was 
brought  into  notice,  and  raised  in  his 
position  m society,  on  producing  “ The 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,”  his  first  im- 
portant poem,  in- the  year  1828.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  written  at  tlie 
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age  of  nineteen,  that  is,  about  two  years 
before.  It  was  not,  however,  his  first 
poetical  publication,  for  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  previous  year  he  had  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
“ The  Age  Reviewed  : a Satire,  in  two 
Parts;”  to  which  was  added,  “ The  Runa- 
ways, a Political  Dialogue.”  The  satire 
was  illustrated  with  notes,  after  the  fashion 
of  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,  &c.  These 
productions  are  not  among  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery’s collected  works;  but  a still  earlier 
poem.  The  Stage  Coach,  which  was  written 
in  1827,  is  placed  there. 

We  have  before  us  the  second  edition  of 
“The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,”  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  1828.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Howley,  Bishop  of  London,  and  at 
the  end  i.s  announced  as  to  be  published 
“during  the  month,” — “ What  you  Please, 
by  the  same  Author;”  but  this  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suppressed. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Montgomery 
issued  another  volume,  entitleJ,  “A  Uni- 
versal Prayer  ; Death;  AVision  of  Heaven; 
and  A Vision  of  Hell.”  The  first  edition 
in  4to.;  the  second  in  Svo.  1829.  This 
was  dedicated  to  Sharon  Turner,  esq. 

In  18.30  he  published  “ The  Puffiad  a 
Satire.” 

We  think  it  was  probably  in  the  year 
1830  that  Mr.  Montgomery  was  encou- 
raged, by  his  poetical  success,  to  repair  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  in  the  hope  that 
a muse  so  devoted  to  the  sublimities  of 
religion  might  be  rewarded  by  preferment 
in  the  Church.  He  entered  himself  as  a 
member  of  Lincoln  college,  and  graduated 
B.A.  1833,  M.A.  1838.  His  name  was 
placed  in  the  fourth  class  In  Uteris  hu- 
mania  rib  us  at  the  examinations  of  Easter 
term  1333. 

He  had  scarcely  made  the  acquaintance 
of  his  alma  mater  before  he  resolved  to 
volunteer  as  her  laureate,  and  sing  her 
glories  in  immortal  verse.  His  poem  en- 
titled “Oxford”  appeared  in  18.31.  It 
was  provided  with  a large  apparatus  of 
historical  notes ; and  there  was  also  an 
embellished  edition,  adorned  with  eleven 
original  views  in  Oxford,  designed  for  the 
purpose,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Skelton,  F.S.A.  to 
illustrate  the  poem,  as  well  as  a portrait 
of  the  author.  Our  poet  liad  before  that 
time  received  the  severe  check  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Macaulay  to  wliich  we  shall 
refer  hereafter ; and  unfortunately  it  was 
not  at  Oxford  that  his  productions  were 
most  esteemed.  From  (he  shop  of  Mr. 
T.filboys,  one  of  the  Oxford  booksellej''!, 
there  shortly  aftei'  issued  “ A Poetical 
Epistle  addressed  to  Robert  Moutgomery: 
an  Hyperborean  Sacrifice.  1831.”  in 
this  satire  it  was  declared  that  the  poem  of 
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Oxford  and  its  author's  name  had  passed 
into  a bye-word  in  the  university 

i'or  all  that  is  vacant,  and  vague,  and  inane. 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  muse  was  not,  how- 
ever, yet  to  be  deterred  from  her  aspiring 
flights.  In  1832  he  published  “ The  Mes- 
siah, a Poem,  in  six  Books  : dedicated  to 
her  Majesty  Queen  Adelaide.”  This  was 
succeeded,  in  1333,  by  “ Woman,  the 
Angel  of  Life.” 

On  the  3d  May,  IS.l.'i,  he  was  ordained 
at  St.  Asaph  ; and  we  believe  his  first  cu- 
racy was  at  Whittington,  in  Shropshire. 
His  residence  in  that  county  suggested  the 
contents  of  a small  volume  of  poetry  en- 
titled, “Ellesmere  Lake;  the  Pistyll 
Rhaidr;  and  the  Vale  of  Clwyd;”  which 
ivas  printed  at  Chester,  .and  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Mainwaring,  wife  of  Charles  Ky- 
naston  Mainwaring,  esq.  of  Oteley  Park, 
near  Ellesmere.  In  May  183G  he  left 
Whittington,  having  received  an  inkstand 
and  two  goblets,  “ Presented  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Montgomery,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Whittington,  .and  the  congregation  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Frankton,  in  token  of  esteem 
and  admiration  for  his  professional  exer- 
tions while  Curate  of  the  parish.” 

At  the  close  of  1837,  or  beginning  of 
183«,  Mr.  Montgomery  became  Minister 
of  the  episcopal  congregation  assembling 
in  Bucbanan-street,  Glasgow,  for  whose  ac- 
commodation the  new  church  of  St.  Jude 
was  then  about  to  be  erected  iu  that  city. 
During  the  years  Ib.lft  and  1839  Mr. 
Montgomery  visited  Leed.s,  Bath,  Chel- 
tenham, and  other  places,  in  which  he 
was  very  successful  in  preaching  sermons 
in  aid  of  the  funds  required  to  erect  his 
new  church.  He  remained  at  Glasgow 
until  Dec.  1842,  and  published  some  of 
his  books  tliere. 

He  then  came  to  Loudon  ; and  iu  Oct. 
1313,  he  became  the  minister  of  Percy 
Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  He 
was  there  much  esteemed  by  his  congre- 
gation ; but  the  neighbourhood  is  not  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
pew-rents  disappointed  him.  As  early  as 
March,  ISC'),  we  tind  mention  of  his  re- 
ceiving a purse  of  200/.  in  aid  of  this  pre- 
carious income.  However,  we  believe  that 
his  popularity  as  a preacher  was  fully 
maintained,  and  that  he  acquired  the  affec- 
tionate regards  of  many  devoted  hearers. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  devote  his  oratori- 
cal talents  to  charitable  institutions,  and 
.imong  others  the  St,  Anne’s  Society 
Schools,  at  Brixtou,  which  was  among  his 
greatest  favourites,  was  very  materially 
benefited  by  his  advoi'.acy.  Nor  was  he 
less  persevering  as  a theological  than  he 
had  been  as  a poetical  author,  a.s  the  fol- 
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lowing  list  of  his  professional  works  will 
shew  : 

Eight  Sermons ; being  Reflective  Dis- 
courses on  some  Irajiortant  Texts,  IS  13. 

8 VO. 

The  Gosjiel  before  the  Age  : or,  Christ 
with  Nicodemus.  Being  an  Exposition 
for  the  Time;.  IS  11.  8vo.  To  this  a re- 
joinder was  published  under  the  title  of 
“ The  System  behind  the  Age,  By  C.  H. 
Crewe.  iSlCl.’'  ]2mo. 

Christ  our  All  in  All:  being  the  sub- 
stance of  Four  Sermons  preached  in  Percy 
Chapel.  Published  by  request,  and  in- 
scribed to  the  Congregation.  Second  edi*-. 
1843. 

A Letter  on  recent  Schisms  in  Scot- 
land, with  a Documentary  Appendix,  and 
an  Introduction  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  1840,  Third  edition, 
under  the  title  of  “The  Scottish  Church 
and  English  Schism.”  1 dmo.  pp.  72.  18  47. 

The  Ideal  of  the  English  Church  : a 
Sketch.  1813.  /^vo, 

Tiie  Great  Salvation,  and  our  Sin  in 
neglecting  it  : a religious  Essay,  in  three 
parts.  1840,  b\o. 

The  Cliurch  of  the  Invisible;  or  the 
World  of  Spirit.'  ; a Manual  for  Christian 
Mourners.  1847.  8vo.  Fourth  edition, 
enlarged.  18.31,  lOmo, 

The  Gospel  in  advance  of  the  Age ; 
being  a Homily  for  the  Times.  Third 
edition.  Edinburgh,  1814.  8vo.  The  con- 
tents of  this,  and  others  of  TMr.  Montgo- 
mery’.s  theological  work.;,  will  be  found  in 
Darling's  Cyclopajdia  Bibliographica.) 

(tod  and  Man  : being  outline>  of  reli- 
giou.s  and  moral  truth,  according  to  Si-rip- 
ture  and  the  Church.  1830.  8vo,  Second 
edition,  considerably  enlarged.  1431. 

Mr.  Montgomery  also  edited  a transla- 
tion of  C.  ,1.  Xitzch's  System  of  ( hristian 
Doctrine.  184.0.  8\ o.  ; Edmund  Burke: 
being  First  PrincipD;  selected  from  his 
M'rilings,  with  an  Introductory  Essay. 
18.3,3.  8vo.  ; and  The  Church  Catechism, 
with  Christian  Proofs,  18.3  ).  IJmo. 

In  1842  lie  j)roduced  another  ambitious 
poem,  in  bl  ink  ver.se,  entitled,  “ Luther  ; 
or,  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Reformation.”  It 
was  dedicated  to  Merle  D'.\abigne  ; and 
reached  a fourth  edition  in  184  3. 

We  have  still  also  some  minor  poetical 
productions  to  enumerate  : — 

Montgomery’s  Sacred  Gift ; a series  of 


Meditations  upon  Scripture  Subjects,  with 
twenty  engravings  after  paintings  by  the 
Great  Masters.  1842.  (Published  by 
Fisher,  Newg.ate  Street.) 

Scarborough  : a Poetic  Glance.  1846.  8vo. 

Sacred  Meditations  and  Moral  Themes 
in  verse.  1847.  '<vo. 

Religion  and  Poetry  : being  'selections, 
spiritual  and  moral,  from  his  Poetical 
Works,  with  an  introductory  Essay,  by 
Archer  Gurney.  1847.  '8vo. 

The  Christian  Life ; a Manual  of  Sacred 
Verse.  184P.  12mo. 

Lyra  (Christiana  : Poems  on  Christi- 
anity and  the  Church,  original  and  se- 
lected from  the  v.'orks  of  R.  M.  1851. 
32  mo. 

Forty  Lines  on  Wellington.  1832. 

The  Hero's  Funeral.  1832.  Svo.  (On 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.) 

The  Sanctuary  ; a Companion  in  Verse 
for  the  English  Prayer  Book.  1853. 

An  edition  of  ]Mr.  Montgomery’s  Poeti- 
cal Works  was  published  in  six  volumes, 
l84U  ; one,  in  a single  large  octavo 
volume  183  ),  \vitli  a doctrinal  and  ana- 
lytical index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Twycross ; 
and  fresh  “ editions  ” of  his  princi- 
pal religious  poems  were  continually  an- 
nounced. Of  “ The  (4mnijire.;ence  of  the 
Diety,”  it  is  st.ited  that  tweuty-sLx  edi- 
tions have  been  published.  Tliis  success, 
however,  whether  real  or  artificial,  was  in 
defiance  of  a considerable  amount  of  ad- 
verse criticism.  As  early  as  the  year  1830 
a defence  of  the  poet  was  volunteered  in 
:i  thick  pamphlet  of  I(i4  pp.  entitled 
“ Robert  Montgomery  and  his  Reviewers: 
with  some  Remarks  on  tlie  Present  State 
of  English  Poetry,  and  on  the  Laws  of 
Criticism.  By  Edsvard  Clarkson,  esq. 
author  of  Lectures  on  the  Pyramids,  &c.” 
Mr.  Clarkson  professed  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Montgomery,  but  had 
reviewed  his  early  })roductioiis  favourably 
in  the  British  Traveller  and  Sunday  Times. 
The  re\  iew.s  whose  judgments  he  examined 
and  disputed  were  those  of  Fraser’s  M:-iga- 
zii.e  and  tlie  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal. 
But  just  before  Mr.  Clarkson  published 
his  pamjihlet  there  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  a far  more  damaging  article. 
The  critic’s  object  was  to  e.xpose  the  prac- 
tices of  literary  putting ; and  he  took 
Robert  Montgomery’s  poems  as  his  ex- 
ample.* This  article,  which  appeared  in 


* That  the  charge  of  “ puffing  " was  justified,  and  that  the  propensity  was  not  cured 
by  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh,  is  proved  by  the  following  paragraphs  from  subse- 
quent newspapers  : — 

“ CVDVERTISI-7MENT.) — Her  Majesty  lias  been  graciously  pleased  to  honour  the 
Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  uitb  a SPLENDID  SILVER  MEDAL  in  token  of  her 
Royal  approbation  of  hi--  beautiful  poem  intitled  ‘TH  E MESSIAH,’  of  which  a new  and 
eletfai.t  (alition.  Iicitig  the  fifth,  i;  announced  tor  immedi-ate  publication.— (.T.an.  1836.) 
12 
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the  Ediaburgh  Review  for  April,  1830, 
has  been  reprinted  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
Miscellaneous  Essays.  The  following  are 
the  most  remarkable  passages  : — 

“ We  have  no  enmity  to  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery.  We  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  him,  except  what  we  have 
learned  from  his  books,  and  from  the  por- 
trait prefixed  to  one  of  them,  in  which  he 
appears  to  be  doing  his  very  best  to  look 
like  a man  of  genius  and  sensibility,t 
though  with  less  success  than  his  strenuous 
exertions  deserve.  We  select  him,  be- 
cause his  works  have  received  more  en- 
thusiastic praise,  and  have  deserved  more 
unmixed  contempt,  than  any  which,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  have  ap- 
peared within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
His  writing  bears  the  same  relation  to 
poetry  which  a Turkey  carpet  bears  to  a 
picture.  There  are  colours  in  the  Turkey 
carpet  out  of  which  a picture  might  be 
made.  There  arc  w'ords  in  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery’s writings  which,  when  disposed 
in  certain  orders  and  combinations,  have 
made,  and  will  again  make,  good  poetry. 
But,  as  they  now  stand,  they  seem  to  be 
put  together  on  principle  in  such  a manner 
as  to  give  no  image  of  anything  ‘ in  tlie 
heavens  above,  or  in  the  eartii  beneath,  or 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth.’  ’’ 

A recent  critic  writing  in  the  Illustrated 
Loudon  News,  has  spoken  of  Montgomery 
with  no  less  contempt.  After  alluding  to 
the  ambitious  productions  of  Blackmore 
on  the  like  sacred  subjects,  he  proiiouuccs 
this  judgment : — 

“ Posterity  will  place  Mr.  Robert  Mout- 
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gomery  in  a lower  order  of  poets  than 
even  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  There  is 
some  poetry  in  the  ‘ Creation’  of  Black- 
more  ; there  is  none  that  we  could  ever 
find  in  the  numerous  effusions  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Montgomery.  He  looked  like  a poet, 
and  that  is  ail.” 

Still,  we  heliev  e it  to  be  unjust  to  deny 
any  credit  to  thi  s mucli  abused  author. 
The  truth  was  that  he  wrote  too  hastily, 
and  too  much  ; and  that  his  wiser  part 
would  have  been  to  have  limited  himself 
to  the  correction  and  elaboration  of  one 
or  two  of  his  earlier  works,  the  rest  being 
little  else  than  re))etitioas  of  his  former 
ideas.  The  Literary  Gazette,  in  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  the  extensive  sale  of  his 
books,  remarks — ‘‘The  real  cause,  we 
believe,  of  the  popularity  of  his  poetry  lies 
in  the  importance  and  interest  of  the 
subjects,  and  in  their  religious  tone  and 
spirit,  by  which  the  sympathies  of  large 
classes  of  readers  are  affected.  Some  truly 
poetical  merits  liis  writings  undoubtedly 
possess,  and  his  popularity  might  have 
been  as  solid  and  enduring  as  it  has  been 
rapid  and  extensive,  had  greater  time  and 
labour  been  bestowed  on  the  elaboration 
of  his  works.  As  they  now  stand,  they 
have  too  much  the  appearance  of  hasty 
extemporaneous  effusions  by  a writer  pos- 
sessing unusual  facility  of  composition  in 
verse.  There  are,  however,  many  beauti- 
ful passages,  and  the  volume  of  selections, 
made  by  the  author  himself,  deserves  a 
place  in  the  libraries  of  literary  men. 
With  the  general  public  we  have  no  doubt 
that  • Luther,’  ‘ Tiie  Omnipresence  of  the 


“ Thk  Quckx  A\n  THK  Rkv.  R.  Montgomkrv. — The  following  Letter,  lately 
received  by  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  the  author  of  ‘ The  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,’  ‘ The  Messiah,’  ‘ Woman,’  &e.  is  a delightful  [uouf  of  the  interest  her  Majesty 
takes  in  the  character  of  our  national  literature  :~ 

‘ Sir,— I have  made  inquiries,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  your  Letter,  desiring 
to  know  whether  the  Queen  ever  received  a copy  of  ‘ The  Messiah,’  and  am  now 
honoured  with  her  Majesty’s  commands  to  thank  you  for  it  in  her  name  ; and  to 
inform  you,  that  in  proof  of  her  approbation,  she  has  ordered  a Mni>.\i,  to  be  sent  to 
you,  having  the  King’s  head  on  one  side,  and  her  Majesty’s  on  the  other.  I have 
only  now  to  request  you  to  let  me  know  whether  you  can  cmjiower  any  one  to  call  for 
the  MED.XL,  at  Harrington  House,  St.  James’s,  or  whether  I shall  give  instructions 
for  having  it  sent  to  you  in  Shropshire.  ‘ I am,  Sir, 

‘ Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

‘ Windsor  Castle,  Sept.  ‘ Wilh.xm  Ashlcv. 

‘ I'o  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery.'  ” 

It  will  be  observed  that,  this  “delightful  proof”  of  Queen  Adelaide’s  interest  in 
“ our  national  literature  ” was  extracted  by  a letter  written  by  the  Poet  himself  to 
inquire  whether  her  Majesty  had  “ ever  received’’  his  book. 

In  the  Life  of  his  namesake  Montgomery  of  Slictticld,  recently  published,  the  bio- 
graphers of  the  latter  represent  him  as  liaving  been  annoyed  at  the  way  in  which  “ the 
poet  Alontgomery  ” was  trumpeted  forth,  and  some  of  Robert  Montgomery’s  pub- 
lishers are  accused  of  having  taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  fame  of  the  elder  bard 
(also  in  the  class  of  religious  poetry),  by  announcing  merely  “ a new  work  by  Mont- 
gomery,” omitting  the  mention  of  any  Christian  name.  Robert  Montgomery  had  the 
assistance  of  various  publishers  in  succession. 

t That  by  Hobday,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  memoir. 

Grxt.  M.\o.  Yot..  XLY.  ' ‘d  !=> 
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Deity/  aad  other  of  his  poems,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  favourites.  They  express  feeliogs 
and  opinions  with  which  Christians  and 
Protestants  rvill  always  sympathise  , and 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  books  so  completely  on  the  side  of 
truth,  freedom,  and  religion.  In  ‘ Luther' 
there  are  some  tine  passages,  and  it  is  the 
only  attempt  at  all  worthy  of  attention 
yet  made  to  write  an  epic  on  the  subject 
of  the  great  Reformation.’' 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity”  re- 
ceived, on  its  first  publication,  the  com- 
mendations of  Professor  Wilson,  the  poets 
Crabbe,  Bowles,  Southey,  of  Sharon  Tur- 
ner, and  other  distinguished  literary  men. 
We  have  also  seen  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  quoted  in  Mr.  ?»Iont- 
gomery’s  favour  : — 

“ ‘ He  was  the  perfection  of  intellect 
without  moral  principle,’ — an  expression 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  who  has 
unconsciously  but  graphically  portrayed, 
in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
in  his  noble  poem,  of  ‘ Satan;  or,  Intellect 
without  God,'  much  of  what  histone  truth 
must  ascribe  to  the  ruling  principles  and 
leading  characters  of  the  Revolution.” 
History  of  Europe,  vol.  ix.  p.  264. 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  personal  vani'v  was 
naturally  not  averse  to  portraiture,  fits 
earliest  portrait  is  that  alluded  to  in  Mr, 
Macaulay’s  review^  tlie  open  neck -collar 
a la  Byron,  and  upward  gaze,  all  in  too 
direct  parody  of  the  well-known  jiicture 
of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  ; it  was 
painted  by  Hobday,  engraved  by  Thom- 
son, and  published  Oct.  1828.  Another 
painted  !>y  C.  Grant,  engraved  by  .1. 
Romney,  8vo.  size,  Maiadi  iw.'H,  is  a re- 
markable Contrast  to  the  preceding  in  the 
matter  of  neckcloth.  More  recently  an 
excellent  likeness  has  apjieared,  re[)re- 
senting  Isim  preaching  : it  is  a large  print, 
in  lithography. 

A Sermon  has  been  published  preached 
at  Percy  Chapel  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery, 
M.A.  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Trench,  B.A. 
Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  .fnbn’.s,  Reading. 


Rkv.  T.  W.  A.  Bvcki.kv,  M.\. 

The  Rev.  Tiieodore  W'dliam  Alois 
Buckley,  M.A.  late  one  of  the  cliH[)Iains 
of  Christ  Church,  O.xford,  was  I'oni  July 
27,  182.5,  an.l  died  Jan.  :d),  18.5b,  He 
now  lies  in  the  cemetery  at  Woking  wiili 
this  inscription  on  hi.T  tomb — 

Th-'  love  of  Ic.irnini;-  ’.iiade  thee  early  a ; 
lint  De.alh  as  early  -Iriiek  the  flon-'r  lialf-hluwn. 

from  the  pen  of  his  earliest  literary  friend; 
and  on  whom  has  fallen  the  sad  ta-^k  of 
giving  a memorial  of  one,  who  in  his 
earlier  years  proved  not  only  what  diffi- 


culties that  person  has  to  surmount,  who 
attempts  almost  alone  to  climb  the  Par- 
nassus of  ancient  literature,  but  what  suc- 
cess will  sometimes  repay  the  efforts  of 
him,  who,  although  he  feels  the  full  force 
of  a well-known  remark  of  Juvenal,  yet  is 
not  deterred  from  attempting  to  disprove 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that — 

Hauil  facile  eincrgniU,  ■lunrmn  virtutihu.s  nbstat 
Res  angusta  Conii. 

Rarely  to  rise  from  luw  c>ta!c  i'  seen  [been. 
The  man,  wliese  iio'v’rs  by  penury  cramp’d  have 

It  is  now  about  eleven  years  since  I 
first  saw  at  the  Brilish  Museum  a fresh- 
coloured  youth  with  flaxen  and  slightly 
curling  hair,  poring  over  works  of  which 
many  a scholar  vvho  lias  gained  a high 
place  in  the  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge, 
nr  been  in  the  first  class  ‘'in  Literis  Hu- 
manioribus’’  at  Oxford,  knows  scarcely 
more  than  the  name.  On  making  rnyself 
known  to  the  youth,  earnestly  employed 
in  the  perusal  of  authors,  who,  living  in 
the  decline  of  Latin  literature,  have  a ten- 
dency rather  to  deteriorate  than  improve 
file  taste  of  the  reader,  I learned  from 
him  that  he  was  then  occupied  on  the 
little  known  treatise  of  Apuleius  “ De 
Deo  .Socratis,”  for  whicli  he  had  collected 
a mass  of  materials  with  a view  to  publi- 
cation. But  on  my  inquiring  about  the 
means  he  possessed  for  printing  a work, 
that  1 felt  confident  would,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  fall  •^till-born  from  the  press, 
I heard  to  my  a.stonisliment  that  he  had 
none.  And  I was  si  ill  more  surprised  to 
iiear,  in  .an.swer  to  my  inquiries,  liow  it 
happened  that  he  had  become  conversant 
with  aneieni  literature,  that  from  tlie  age 
of  Iwelvc  he  had  been  self-taught;  and  that 
tlie  library,  uliich  I .suhsequeul lysaw  in  his 
room,  w'heii  [ paid  him  a visit,  h i<l  been 
picked  uj>  chiefly  at  book-stalls,  at  the  price 
almost  of  wa.ste  paper  ; although  he^  had 
amongst  tliem  nearly  a complete  set  of 
the  Ito.  Dutch  Latin  classics  ; while  of 
such  as  were  beyond  his  means,  or  liad 
not  appeared  in  that  form,  like  the  Cicero 
by  Grievius,  he  got  copies  of  the  8vo. 
collection  ; and  sucli  was  his  good  for- 
tune in  obtaining  valuable  works  at  a 
ridiculously  low  price,  that  he  once  pur- 
chased an  Aldine  Aristophanes  for  4«.  be- 
cause the  title-page  was  supposed  to  be 
wanting,  whuh  had  been  merely  mis- 
placed; and  the  three  volumes  of  the  Basil 
Eustathius  for  256'.  ; and  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  curious  part  of  his  liistory,  that 
hi*-  'Ole  means  of  buying  books  were  fur- 
n " ed  by  the  money,  wbicli  his  parents 
gave  liim  for  teaching  his  younger  brothers  j 
while  to  such  an  e.xtent  had  his  library  in- 
creased, that  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Oxford  it  weighed  a ton  and  a half,  and 
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formed  such  a collection,  as  no  young 
man,  I suspect,  ever  carried  to  college, 
even  with  all  the  power  of  purchasing 
books  vvith  his  own  mouey  or  a father’s 
still  fuller  purse.  Struck  with  the  ac- 
count I had  heard,  and  the  truth  of  which 
I had  verified  with  uiy  own  eyes,  I made 
an  application  to  various  well-known 
patrons  of  ancient  literature,  who  felt 
the  same  interest,  as  I had  done,  in  be- 
half of  so  remarkable  a youth  ; and  as 
the  expense  of  printing  the  treatise  of 
Apuleius  alluded  to  was  defrayed  by  the 
late  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Grenville, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  I was  enabled 
to  appeal  to  that  volume,  siu  dl  indeed, 
but  full  of  recondite  and  extensive  reading, 
as  a proof  of  what  the  precocious  youth  had 
done  already,  and  what  he  was  likely  to  do 
still  more  at  a riper  age,  if  he  had  only  the 
means  of  benefiting  by  a University  educa- 
tion, that  could  not  fail  to  sup[)ly  the  defects 
to  be  found  in  a self-taugi»t  one;  and,  as  the 
late  Dean  of  Christchurch  had  promised 
to  give  him  a Servitorship,  if  funds  were 
forthcoming  sufficient  to  support  him  in 
that  situation  at  college,  enough  was  col- 
lected to  carry  out  with  ecouotny  tlie  object 
in  view'. 

Unluckily  however  the  very  step  on 
which  so  much  had  been  reckoned,  for  the 
aid  it  wo\dd  atford  him  in  his  University 
career,  led  to  results  directly  tlie  reverse 
of  what  had  Ijeen  anticipated  from  it,  and 
verified  tlie  language  of  Virgil  ; — 
iiu'ilio  lie  tOnte  li'jioriiin 

Surgit  .•iiii.iri  tjiii.l,  unrul  in  iiivls  ilnriliUi  .myni, 

i'^’en  tVoiu  the  '<oiii-oe,  whe-nee  .srsotiics'i 
to  How, 

lUttei-N  arUe  ’ini.Ut  ihe.y'is  ot'  uure't  . 

For  tlie  rreshuian,  who,  jirevious  to  lii^ 
appearanceat  tlie  University,  hadpuidished 
a work,  that  scarcely  any  Graduate, 

Willi  all  his  bliiNliin-  hniiouix  tliieic  uiion  him  — 

the  rewards  of  what  he  had  done  during 
his  Undergraduate's  and  Bai’helor's  career 
at  Oxford,  — would  have  hail  the  cou 
rage,  even  if  he  had  the  faient,  (o  put 
forth — for  at  Cambridge  such  precooily 
has  not  been  equally  rare — could  hardly 
escape  the  good  fortune,  as  some  would 
deem  it,  of  notoriety,  but,  as  it  lurued  out 
in  the  Servitor's  case,  a misfortune.  For 
his  head  was  actually  turned — and  whose 
w’ould  not  have,  been  r--~hy  the  avidity  with 
which  his  cumpany  was  sought  by  the 
young  men  of  a grade  above  his  own  ; who 
found  in  liim  a young  scholar,  who  could 
knock  off  on  the  inst.ant,  wliat  only  a few 
tutors  could  do  after  liaid  study,  a -peerh 
in  Latin,  as  readily  a.s  Theodore  Hook 
could  improvise  couplets  in  linglish,  and 
of  w’hose  Latin  prose  it  is  stated  in  the 


Critic,  that  the  late  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
said  it  was  the  purest  he  had  ever  met 
with;  and,  what  was  a still  more  rare  ac- 
complishment, he  could  sit  down  and  rattle 
off  on  the  piano  the  last  new  favourite  air 
in  the  fashionable  opera  of  the  day,  or 
amuse  his  admiring  audience  with  the 
chords  of  a sacred  melody,  according  as 
the  party 

Were  in  a merry  l ein  or  graver  niooii. 

For  Ills  proficiency  in  this  agreeable  art 
he  was  indebted  to  the  precepts  and  prac- 
tice of  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have 
inherited  some  of  the  musical  talents  of 
her  father  Dussek,  and  was  not  only  a very 
plea.'ing  composer  herself,  hut  in  early 
life  had  performed  at  public  concerts  with 
considerable  eclat. 

But,  while,  he  was  thus  wasting  the  pre- 
cious moments  of  early  life  in  administer- 
ing to  the  amusement  of  others,  he  was 
not  aware  that  he  was  undermining  at 
once  his  health  and  reputation;  and  in- 
stead of  aspiring  to  become  the  leading 
star  to,  if  not  llie  patron  of,  other  young 
men,  doomed,  a.s  he  had  been,  to  stniirgle 
on  wiili  slender  means  and  only  a few 
friend',  he  was  content  to  take  a chap- 
luiucy  in  Clirisc  Clmrcii,  the  highest  grade 
to  wliich  a Servitor  has  been  known  to 
rise  since  the  days  of  Cyril  Jackson  ; 
whose  example,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  pre- 
sent Dean  will  not  hesitate  to  follow;  for 
lie  can  scarct-ly  fail  to  see  that  it  is  only 
liy  calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  less 
wealthy  Ijut  more  clever  men  that  Christ 
Ciiurch  can  hope  to  recover  the  place  it 
()nce  held,  but  lias  evidently  lost,  as  a 
nursery  of  talent  in  the  University. 

l)isap|)oiated  thus  in  iiis  college  career, 
or,  it.  may  be,  impelled  by  the  desire  to 
find  another  .lud  a wider  sphere  for  the 
talents,  which  he  fancied  he  possessed,  Mr. 
Buckley  lepaired  to  Loudon;  and  there 
became,  what  is  vulgarly  called  a book- 
seller's hack,  or,  ill  more  elegant  phrase, 
one  of  the  fourth  estate— for  such  the  [iress 
is  considered  uow-a-days,  or,  as  .some  liavc 
named  it,  the  intellectual  steam-engine  of 
society  ; and  in  liis  new  calling  he  has  ex- 
hibited such  varied  powers,  as  a very  few 
of  that  fraternity,  like  the  late  Dr.  Maginn, 
can  boast  of,  as  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works  which  he  has  edited  or 
written,  and  of  the  periodicals  to  which  he 
I ms  contributed  articles,  that  have  been 
lieijuenl ly  attributed  to  every  writer  but 
tlie  real  one. 

Aiiiong.st  tlie  translations  trom  eiassicat 
authors  published  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn, 
Mr.  Buckley  revised  and  suited  to  uio- 
dei  Q ipxts  of  the  original  tiiose  relating  to 
Homer,  itlschylas,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
.Vri.stotle’s  Rhetorics  and  Poetics,  Horace 
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ancl'Virgil;  of  which  the  second  volumes 
of  Homer  and  Euripides  were  first  trans- 
lated into  literal  prose  by  Mr.  B.  and  the 
whole  published  in  the  years  1840 — 1853. 
He  then  transferred  his  services  to  Messrs, 
Routledge  nnd  Co.  for  whom  he  edited 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  Fox’s  Book 
of  Martyrs,  Milton’s  Poetical  Works,  New 
Elegant  Extracts  in  Verse,  and  abridged 
Calmet’s  Biblical  Dictionary,  ami  trans- 
lated the  (,’atechisni  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  wrote  the  Adventures  of  Syden- 
ham Greenfinch,  The  Great  Cities  of  the 
Ancient  '\Vorld,  Dawnings  of  Genius,  The 
Great  Cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  The  Boys’  First 
Help  to  Reading  and  the  TliC  Girls’  do. 
and  Routledge’s  Exhibition  Guide  to  t!ie 
Crystal  Palace.  He  edited,  likewise,  for 
Nlr.  Cooke,  Pope's  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
with  Flaxman’s  designs  ; for  Parker  and 
vSon,  of  Oxford  nnd  London,  lie  chiefly 
edited  six  jdays  of  *Eischylus,  the  Oration 
of  Demosthenes  “ On  the  Crown,’’  and 
Sallust,  all  with  short  notes  in  English  ; 
and  first  for  Mr.  Black,  and  subsequently 
for  Mr.  Nutt,  he  translated  the  Latin 
notes  of  Wunder's  Sophocles  iido  English; 
and  for  IMr,  Pogue  he  wrote  The  Natural 
History  of  a Tufthuntcr  and  Toadies.  Of 
the  contributions  to  periodicals  Ins  articles 
will  he  found  in  Dickens’s  Household 
Words,  Eliza  Cook’s  Journal,  .Sharpe’.s 
JMagazine,  Freemason’s  Journal,  Parker’s 
Miscellany,  The  Press,  and  Punch,  where 
was  insertcti  his  Ode  to  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  copied  .subsequently  into  the 
Times,  ami  remarkahle  as  being  the  only 
instance  I know  of  wliere  he  tried  his  hand 
at  any  thing  in  the  sha[)e  of  poetry. 

That  he  luid  fnled  to  profit  by  the  self- 
reproach  of  Cassio, 

tilh  lli.ii  iiicii  will  i<iil  .1  lliicl  iiiio  tlioir 
I'o  .aw.i3'  tlieir 

must  lie  aduiidcd.  But  1 have  lately  had 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  some  or- 
ganii;  disc'ase  in  his  system,  which  com- 
pelled him  ill  early  life  to  have  recourse  lo 
opium,  and  subsequently  to  alcohol,  to 
keep  up  that  excitement,  which,  if  suffered 
to  subside,  iu  persons,such  as  he  was,  of  a 
peculiarly  nervous  temperament,  has  a ten- 
dency to  lead  to  madness  of  a violent  or 
idiotic  kind,  both  of  which  are  fo  he  dreaded 
even  worse  than  de.ifli. 

Should  any  of  tlte  kind  friends,  who  are 
.still  li\iii‘;  -lor  not  a few  are  now  no 
nmre — hv  whO'C  a.ssi.stance  Mr.  P.  w.is 
enabled  to  go  (he  University,  ever  see  the 
list  of  the  works  he  lias  done,  tln-y  will,  it 
is  lioped,  not  deem  their  kindness  entirely 
tlirown  away  ; and  fhougli  they  will  feel, 
no  <!onh1,  some  disappointment  at  the  di- 


Allies,  F.S.A.  ' [March, 

rection  which  his  talents  took,  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  compassionate  his  early 
death.  G.  B. 


J.vBEz  Allies,  Esa.  F.S.A. 

Jan.  29.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  68, 
Jabez  Allies,  esq.,  F.S.A. 

This  gentleman,  well  known  for  his 
devotion  to  antiquarian  researches  and 
scientific  pursuits,  wa.s  born  at  Alfrick 
in  Lul.«ley,  Worcestershire,  22nd  Oct., 
1787,  being  the  second  son  of  William 
Allies,  esq.,  of  tliat  house,  where  his 
family  had  resided  for  several  genera- 
tions. His  youth  being  passed  in  this 
secluded  and  romantic  woodland  country, 
he  imbibed  that  fondness  for  folklore 
and  ancient  English  pastoral  manners 
which  continued  through  life,  and  caused 
him  to  collect  many  valuable  particulars 
of  custom.s,  3ic.,  now’  rapidly  passing 
away.  After  serving  Ins  clerkship  in 
London,  h^  practiced  there  for  some 
years  as  a solicitor,  during  which  time 
he  was  w’ell  known  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Somerset 
House,  ami  afterwards  at  those  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute;  in  the  trans- 
ai'tiuns  of  both  are  several  communi- 
cations made  by  him  ; he  also  attended 
tlie  annual  reunions  of  the  Institute  at 
Salisbury,  Oxford.  Bristol,  &c.,  entering 
fully  into  tlie  history  and  antiquities  of 
those  cities.  He  married  Catharine, 
daughter  of  William  llartsliorn,  esq.,  of 
Clipston,  CO.  Northampton,  and  had  an 
only  child,  the  ])resent  William  Hartshorn 
Allies,  e^q.,  of  Tivoli  Ilou.se,  Cheltenham. 

Upon  ([Hitting  Ijondon  he  resided  for 
some  years  in  Worcester,  taking  part  in 
the  lit  PI  ary  societies  there,  and  investi- 
gating (he  natural  liistory  and  antiquities 
of  lii.s  native  county.  He  printed  (chiefly 
lor  private  distribu(ioir)  several  pamphlets 
on  Ills  favourite  subjects,  and  in  1852  he 
collected  and  amplilied  these,  and  pub- 
lished  tlwm  in  a volume  entitled,  ‘‘The 
Ancient  British- Roman  and  baxon  An- 
tiquities and  Folk-lore  of  Worcestershire.” 
This  work  was  favourably  received  and 
reviewed,  ami  reached  a second  edition. 
To  this  volume,  of  about  500  pages, 
he  gratuitously  circulated  amongst  the 
subscribers  a supplement  in  1853. 

The  Worcester  Chronicle  .and  the  Glou- 
cester Journal  thus  coiiclude  their  notice 
of  the  deceased  : — 

“ Nothing  lieariiig  iqion  tiie  fbeme  he 
<o  mueh  delighted  to  [>ur.sue  escaped  his 
attention,  and  many  is  the  dark  juiint  in 
tlic  early  hi.story  of  Worcestershire  vrliieh 
his  labours  have  cleared  up  ; a large  circle 
of  literary  friends  will  regret  the  loss  of 
sv>  modest  and  unobtrusive  a votary  of 
.science  ; and  the  Antiquarian  Society  loses 
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an  efficient  member.’'  In  literature  Mr. 
Allies  was  distinguished  by  willingness  to 
give  assistance  to  the  labours  of  those 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits  with  himself, 
and  in  the  Societies  of  which  he  was  a 
member  no  man  more  carefully  abstained 
from  all  connection  witl\  fends  or  parties. 

A few  years  since  he  purcliased  Tivoli 
House,  in  Cheltenham,  to  which  he  re- 
tired, and  there  he  died.  He  was  buried 
in  Leckhampton  churchyard,  with  his 
wife,  who  predeceased  him  on  the  ^Sth 
May,  IS.'jf),  aged  74  years. 


John  Martin,  Esa.  F.S.A. 

Dec.  30.  At  Froxfield,  near  Woburn, 
aged  64,  John  Martin,  esq.  F.S.A. 

John  Martin,  son  of  John  Martin,  of 
112,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  was 
born  Sept.  Kith,  1791.  Having  acquired 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  a bookseller 
under  Mr.  Hatchard,  of  Piccadilly,  he 
commenced  business  in  Holles-street,  Ca- 
vendish-square, l)ut  soon  after  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Rodwell,  in 
Bond-street,  and  published  various  inte- 
resting illustrated  bnoks,  s\u  h as  Cell  and 
Gandy’s  Pompeiana,  1^1  7-19;  Capt. Batty’s 
Foreign  Scenery,  in  several  volumes, 
1820-26;  Majori'ockbuvn'sSwiss  Scenery, 
1820;  Sicilian  Scenery,  the  drawings  by 
Dewint,  from  sketches  hy  Major  Light, 
1823,  Cvc. 

Mr.  Martin  relireil  from  busine-s  in 
1826,  but  still  continued  his  bibliographical 
pursuits,  editing  many  publications  and 
suggesting  others,  wliich  he  ctnulucteil 
through  the  press,  though  Itis  name  did 
not  3p[)ear  to  all  of  them.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned,  Tim  Diverting  History 
of  John  Gilpin,  with  illustratioim  hy 
George  Crnikshank,  Tilt,  Ih32,  limo.  ; 
the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  183:>,  folio;  the  Calendar 
of  Nature,  with  numerous  woodent  illustra- 
tions from  designs  by  George  Cattermole, 
1834,  12mo.;  Illustrations  to  tim  U'averley 
Novels,  Mo.  ; Illustrations  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Poetical  Works,  1;^:’.4,  8 VO. ; Gray’s 
Elegy  Illustrated,  iHisG,  8vo.,  of  which 
there  have  been  several  editions,  one  poly- 
glot; Gray’s  Bard,  witlv  illustrations  from 
drawings  hy  tlie  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Talbot, 
1837,  8 VO.  ; The  Seven  Ages  of  Shake- 
speare, illvistrated  with  wood  engravings, 
1840,  4to.  ; The  Vicar  of  Wakerteld,  with 
illustrations  hy  Mulveady,  R.A.  1813,  8vo. 
The  production  of  these  illustrated  books 
was  the  means  of  introducing  Mr.  Martin 
to  the  leading  artis(.s  of  the  day,  with 
many  of  whom  he  contracted  frieiuLhips 
whii.h  lasted  through  life.  He-  was  for 
jnany  years  secretary  to  the  Artists’  Bene- 
volent Fund;  and  upon  his  resignation  of 
that  office  in  184ri  a siver  inkstand  was 


presented  to  him  by  the  committee  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services. 

In  1834  was  published “ A Bibliographical 
Catalogue  of  Books  Privately  Printed,  by 
Jolm  Martin,"  with  woodcut  illustrations, 
8vo.,  the  result  of  years  of  labour  and  re- 
search, and  one  of  tlie  most  accurate  and 
valuable  publications  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs  ; a second  eilition  appeared  in 
1854. 

In  the  year  1836  Mr.  Martin  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  when  he  quitted  Lon- 
don to  reside  at  Froxfield,  in  the  parish  of 
Eversholt,  near  Woburn.  In  addition  to 
the  duties  of  this  appointment,  he  inte- 
rested himself  most  actively  to  promote 
the  welfare  ami  improve  the  social  condi- 
tion of  all  within  his  reach.  From  his 
great  love  of  arclueological  pursuits,  espe- 
cially ecclesiastical  architecture,  Mr,  Mar- 
tin visited  during  his  residence  in  Bedford- 
shire nearly  every  church  in  the  county, 
and  wrote  a desiM'iption  uf  each  edifice,  and 
of  the  stale  in  wliich  he  found  it.  forming  a 
series  which  appeareil  in  the  Bedford 
Times  and  tlie  Northampton  Mercury  ; 
and  to  these  local  newspaper.s  he  also  con- 
tributed occasion.al  articles  on  various  sub- 
jects. In  1852  he  compiled  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Authority  for  Echard’s  State- 
ment in  his  History  of  England— -that 
Lord  Russell  interfered  to  prevent  the 
mitigation  of  tlie  hailiarous  part  of  the 
jmnisluiient  for  high  treason  in  the  case  of 
\ iscount  Ma.tlurd,  upon  the  presentation 
of  tlie  petition  of  the  .Sherifi’s  Bethel  and 
Gornish  to  ilie  House  of  Commons,  23rd 
December,  168'»;  tliis  was  privately 
printed.  He  farnished  some  notes  to  the 
recent  edition  of  Rarhel  Lady  Russell's 
Letters;  and,  in  l»35,  translated  M. 
Guizot’s  Es-ay  on  tlie  Mariicd  Life  of 
Rachel  Lady  Russell,  juihlished  by  T. 
Boswortli,  ii.'i,  Regent  Street. 

Mr.  Martin  became  a widower  in  1836, 
and  of  .six  children  three  only  survive  him, 
two  sons  and  a daughter.  His  eldest  son, 
John  Edward  Martin,  i-  suh-lihrariaii  tothe 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

His  body  was  interred  in  the  cliurch- 
yard  of  Everaliult, 

Me.  J.\MK>  Bennkti. 

Jan.  2.0.  At  Tewkesbury,  aged  7<>,  Mr. 
.lamea  Bennelt,  author  of  the  Hi-tory  of 
that  ti>wii. 

'I'll IS  very  excelleni  and  useful  man  was 
horn  at  Falticld,  in  I lie  parish  of  Tliorn- 
hury,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  1 0th  of 
May,  178.7.  Hi-,  father,  Mr.  John  Ben- 
nett, was  a respectable  yeoman,  and  Ins 
mother  a daugiiter  of  Mr.  John  Collins, 
wlio,  .at  tlie  time  of  their  marriage,  occu- 
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pied  the  farm  of  Falfield  Green.  Of  the 
thirteen  children  of  that  marriage,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  eighth. 
Having  been  sent  to  the  school  of  Mr, 
Daw,  at  Stone,  near  Berkeley,  he  remaiaed 
there  until  his  15th  year,  wlien  he  was  re- 
moved to  Bath,  to  be  apprenticed  for 
seven  years  to  Mr.  George  Robbins,  a 
printer  aud  bookseller,  of  that  city.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  insolvency 
of  Mr.  Robbins,  the  young  apprentice 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  Meyler,  then  pro- 
prietor and  printer  of  the  Bath  Herald,  to 
serve  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  the 
seven  years  ; after  which  Mr.  Bennett 
proceeded  to  London,  where,  during  a 
short  stay,  he  was  employed  in  the  print- 
ing office  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Davison,  of 
Whitefriars.  On  leaving  London,  in  1807, 
Mr.  Bennett  repaired  to  Gloucester,  where 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  overseer 
of  the  printing  office  of  Mr.  Daviil  Walker, 
publisher  of  the  Gloucester  Journal.  In 
that  situation  he  remained  between  three 
and  four  years,  comluctii^g  himself  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer.  In 
Sept.  1810  he  commenced  ljusine.ss  as  a 
printer  and  bookseller  in  Tewkesbury,  a 
position  which  he  continued  lo  occupy 
with  credit  and  well-merited  success, 
until  the  year  185';?,  wlien  he  linally  re- 
tired from  business  with  a competent  in- 
dependence. 

Early  in  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Bennett 
jiublished  his  History  of  Tewkesbury,  a 
work  of  considerable  merit,  replete  not 
only  witli  much  useful  and  (.letailed  inlor- 
mation  rc3j)ccting  the  borough  aud  parisli 
of  Tewkesbury,  but  cmnpri.siiig  likewise 
many  intt-resting  details  in  regard  to  the 
neighbouring  districts,  its  anlicjuarian 
relics,  ami  trulitious.  From  this  publica 
tion,  so  (-rcditable  to  tlie  :uiLhor,  it  is  uot* 
likely  that  Mr.  Bennett  derivrd  much 
emolument,  inasmuch  as  the  sale  ot  topo- 
gra[)hical  works  iti  general,  and  es[)ccially 
such  as  relate  to  a Mimll  locality,  must 
needs  be  very  limited.  In  the  same  year 
(1830)  appcarcil  the  lii.^t  numl)er  ol  Mr. 
Bennett’s  very  useful  and  amuMiig  })e- 
riodical,  eatitle.l  ’Fhc 'l.owkesl>my  Regis- 
ter ami  Magazine,  a publication  which 
was  ailmirably  conJucleil,  am'  continued 
in  annual  numbers  to  the  year  1 S ip.  1 ii  our 
Magazine  for  Oct,  1837,  wc  expressed  our 
sense  of  its  merits,  and  recommended  it  as 
a model  for  imitation  in  other  [uovincial 
tow  Us,  It  is  indeed  much  lobe  lamciitcil  that 
such  local  registers  of  events  are  ri'A  moie 
liberally  supported,  iuasmueb  a-,  if  pro- 
perly condiiete*!,  they  are  cah'ulated  to 
prove  higldy  useful,  l)y  art'ordiiig  authentic 
information  to  future  historians. 

In  Sept.  18l>^-  Mr.  Bennett  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  Gloucester,  on 
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the  proposition  of  David  Walker,  esq.  then 
Mayor  of  that  city;  and  in  October,  1820, 
he  was  gratuitously  admitted  to  the  free- 
dom of  Tewkesbury,  in  consequence  of  his 
services  in  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Poor. 

Mr,  Bennett’s  peculiar  aptitude  for  the 
details  ot  business  rendered  his  services 
pre-eminently  useful  on  all  occasions 
where  sound  judgment  and  methodical 
arraagemeat  were  required.  The  fabric 
of  the  venerable  conventual  church  of 
Tewkesbury  owes  much  to  his  superin- 
tending rare  and  watclifulness.  'To  his 
friends  aud  neighbours  of  all  denomina- 
tions his  advice  aud  assistance  were  readily 
available ; but  liis  deeds  of  charity  and 
beneficence  were  conducted  with  a cha- 
racteristic absence  of  ostentation  or  dis- 
play. As  a manager  of  the  various  public 
cliarities  and  other  beneficeat  iustitutions 
of  Tewkesbury  bis  useful  and  energetic 
services  will  be  greatly  missed. 

In  18?  ; Mr,  Bennett  was  married,  at 
Berkeley,  to  ?vliss  Hannah  Maria  Phillips, 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Phillips, 
an  alderman  of  that  town.  During  his 
union  with  that  amiable  lady  Mr.  Bennett 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  happiness  ; but  in 
the  year  184U  she  departed  this  life,  to 
the  infinite  grief  of  her  husband.  Of  five 
children  two  died  in  their  infancy,  but 
three  sons  arrived  at  manhood,  of  whom 
however  only  one  remains  to  deplore  his 
recent  bereavement, 

Mas  Clakiv>c)N. 

J<iii.  .;i.  At  Pfiyfor  1 ilalljSutfidk,  aged 
Catherine,  w idow  uf  Thomas  Clarkson, 
esq.  (be  celebrated  advocate  of  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  18lavi“  'Frailc. 

This  venerable  lady  w;is  a native  of  Bury 
■St.  l^lilmniid's,  the  eldest  (Mr.  Robert 
Buck,  of  Nowtou,  being  the  youngest,  and 
now'  tiic  sole  survivorj  of  the  six  children 
(A'  Mr.  William  Buck,  many  years  a resi- 
dent of  considerable  infiuence.  He  came 
from  Yorkshire — beingthe  younger  brother 
i)f  the  Recorder  of  Leeds,  whose  daughter 
married  .Sir  Francis  Whiod,  Bart,  the  grand- 
lather  of  the  present  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Cliarlcs  Wood,  First  Loial  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mrs.  Clarkson  was  for  many  years  con- 
fined to  the  couch  of  an  invalid,  but  yet 
by  her  peculiar  virturs  the  fit  companion, 
the  solace,  and  the  support  of  her  husband 
in  his  hmg  labours  aud  trials.  She 
was  distinguished  by  her  domestic  qualities, 
lier  animation,  aud  her  colloquial  eloquence. 
It  was  by  these  graces  that,  when  Mr. 
( larkson  was  compelled  to  suspend  his 
labours  and  take  up  his  resideuce  iu  West- 
merland,  she,  as  well  as  her  husband,  ob- 
tained the  warm  and  permanent  friendship 
of  Wordsworth,  Coleritlge,  and  .Southey, 
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the  allied  poets,  and  Charles  Lamb,  their 
congenial  friend,  as  appears  in  numerous 
passages  of  their  several  u-orks.  She  was 
by  no  means  the  passive  comfort  of  her 
husband  during  his  long  labours.  Mr. 
Clarkson,  destined  to  the  church  by  his 
education,  had  taken  deacon’s  orders, 
when  he  renounced  the  functions  of  a cler- 
gyman, in  order  to  discharge  the  special 
duty  be  had  imposed  upon  himself.  He 
had  at  the  same  time  embraced  opinions  in 
favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
atforded  a pretext  to  tlie  supporters  of 
slavery  to  accuse  him  of  Jacobinism.  He 
found  allies  in  the  family  and  dissenting 
connections  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Clarkson’s 
mother  was  of  a dissenting  family,  a Cors- 
bie,  widely  connected  ; and  her  sister,  the 
parent  of  a numerous  well-known  family, 
was  a Hardcastle.  Among  the  most  active 
members  of  ihc  Abolition  body  was  Mr. 
William  Smith,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  whose 
family  were  through  life  the  dearest  friends 
of  Mrs.  Clarkson.  When  her  health  per- 
mitted, she  was  the  companion  of  her 
husband  on  his  several  missionary  jour- 
neys. She  attended  him  to  Paris,  when 
he  in  vain  strove  to  obtain  from  the  as- 
sembled sovereigns  of  Europe  a declara- 
tion that  the  Slave  Trade  was  piracy,  and 
enjoyed  with  him  his  triumph  at  the  close 
of  his  career,  when  lie  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  the 
record  of  his  admission  to  tlie  freedom  of 
the  City,  in  recognition  of  his  Abolition 
services,  and  an  indirect  expression  of  the 
national  sense  of  the  wrong  he  had  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  tlie  son  of  "Vlr,  Wil- 
berforce. 

Mrs.  Clarkson  had  been  declining  for 
some  years,  but  her  faculties  remained 
sound  till  within  a short  time  other  depar- 
ture, which  was  without  suffering,  but  not 
without  hope.  She  attained  an  age  beyond 
that  given  to  mankind  in  general,  and  has 
left  as  large  a number  of  friends,  who 
honoured  and  loved  her,  as  those  cun  ex- 
pect who  survive  their  proper  generation, 
the  companions  of  their  vouth.— 

Post. 


John  Lalor,  Esa. 

Feb.  3.  At  Hampstead,  aged  12,  John 
Lalor,  esq. 

Mr.  Lalor  was  born  in  Dublin,  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  family,  and  was  sent  to  a 
large  school  conducted  by  friars  at  Car- 
low.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  be- 
come a merchant,  as  his  father  was,  and 
he  was  engaged  for  some  time  w'ilh  his 
father  in  business  ; bur  from  boyhood  he 
had  manifesLed  a decided  preference  for 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  as  this  prefer- 
ence increased  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  study  for  the  bar,  and  accot*Kiugly 


he  entered  himself  as  a student  at  Trinity 
College.  There  be  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  and,  in  addition  to  standard  works 
on  the  law,  read  wifh  much  earnestness 
the  beat  auliiors  on  metaphysics,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  theology,  to 
wliicli  subject  he  always  turned  with  great 
delight.  The  friendsiiips  he  formed  at  this 
time  were  few,  but  singularly  deep  and 
lasting,  notwithstanding  that  he  and  his 
friends  took  widely  different  paths  in  life. 
After  collecting  important  evidence  as 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  lie  left 
Ireland,  early  in  the  winter  of  1836,  and 
became  connected  with  the  daily  press  in 
London,  tirst  as  a parliamentary  reporter, 
and  afterwarils  as  one  of  the  principal 
editors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  This 
latter  office  he  lield  for  five  or  six  years, 
during  which  his  was  the  presiding  mind 
in  that  journal  in  all  social  and  domestic 
questions.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  Scarcely  had  he  passed  his  thirtieth 
year  when  liis  health  began  to  fail ; but  he 
still  hoped  to  do  sometiiing  regularly  for 
the  press,  and,  after  an  interval  of  rest, 
undertook  the  editorshiji  of  a weekly  paper, 
The  Inquirer.  His  health,  however,  conti- 
luicd  gradually  to  decline,  till,  after  an 
illness  of  more  tiian  ten  years,  he  breathed 
his  last  in  his  forty-second  year. 

By  rare  intellectual  endowments,  and 
by  no  less  rare  moral  characteristics,  Mr. 
Lalor  was  one  of  those  who  seem  to  be  set 
apart  to  he  teachers  and  guides  among 
men.  He  was  especially  qualified,  both 
by  nature  and  by  study,  to  form  the  opi- 
nions and  inriuence  Hie  conduct  of  his 
brethren  on  those  questions  of  social  ad- 
vancement, a wise  determination  of  which 
would  tend  in  the  highest  degree  to  make 
a nation  great  and  a people  happy.  On 
the  very  threshold  of  active  life  he  ap- 
pears to  have  felt  that  here  was  his  ap- 
pointed work  ; and  no  minister  of  religion 
goes  to  the  (ml[)it  Sunday  after  Sunday 
with  H deeper  sense  of  responsibility  and  a 
more  anxious  desire  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  the  good  of  others  than  he  w'ent  to  his 
daily  labours,  to  diffuse  through  the  press 
enlightened  and  elarged  views,  and  just 
and  noble  principles  on  the  great  topics  of 
the  day.  In  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
on  which  he  might  have  written,  he  in- 
stinctively selected  those  which  were  must 
directly  connected  with  man's  real  wel- 
fare. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his 
superior  attainments  and  abilities  were 
readily  discerned  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  iiad  it  in  tlicir  power  to  carry  his 
suggestions  into  effect.  Wc  may  espe- 
cially mention  the  effect  of  his  articles  on 
the  Factory  Bill,  and  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Ireland.  If,  however,  there 
be  one  topic  with  which  he  was  particu- 
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larly  identified,  it  is  perhaps  that  of  Edu- 
cation. In  1838,  when  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  obtained  the  prize  of  a 
hundred  guineas  awarded  by  the  Central 
Society  of  Education  to  the  writer  of  the 
best  essay  on  “ The  Expediency  and  Means 
of  Elevating  the  profession  of  Educator 
in  Society.”  The  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  essays  in  the  order  of  merit  were 
written  by  J,  A.  Heraud,  esq.  Rev.  E. 
Higginson,  J.  Simpson,  esq.  and  Mrs.  G.R. 
Porter.  II is  own  method  of  instruction 
was  admirable,  and  has  made  a lasting  im- 
pression on  many  who  have  had  the  pri- 
■vilege  of  being  introduced  by  him  into  the 
higher  fields  of  knowledge.  His  full  mind, 
which  could  always  e.xpress  itself  so  freely 
and  happily — bis  prodigious  power  of  ac- 
cumulating information,  and  of  forming 
from  it  clear  and  mature  judgments,  v.  hich 
he  seemed  always  able  instantly  to  recall 
• — his  candour— his  quickness  to  i)erceiTe 
the  good  qualities  of  others — his  modest 
affectionateness,  and  his  chastened  piety — 
his  unfailing  interest  in  everything  in  which 
a thoughtful,  pure,  generous,  and  devout 
man  should  take  an  interest — rendered 
intercourse  with  him  particularly  charm- 
ing and  valuable.  Indeed,  so  animated 
was  he  in  conversation,  so  lualthy  rich, 
and  glowing  were  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings he  expressed,  that,  were  it  not  for  his 
pale  and  wasted  bodily  frame,  it  would 
have  been  often  difficult  to  think  of  him 
as  an  invalid.  His  last  work  for  the 
press  was  a volume  entitled  “ Money  and 
Morals,”  which  was  the  rapid  outpouring 
of  a few  weeks,  during  which  disease 
seemed  put  to  flight  that  he  might  give  to 
the  world  his  opinions  and  suggestions  on 
the  many  subjects  which  had  occiqued  his 
mind. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  greater 
liortion  of  his  time  w.as  devoted  to  books. 
In  this  way  he  formed  many  friendships 
not  of  this  world  ; so  much  and  so  wisely 
had  he  read,  that  he  seemetl  to  have  mas- 
tered what  was  to  be  known  on  almost 
every  subject.  The  subject  of  religion 
had  for  him  especial  interest.  And  here 
the  same  thoroughness  as  elsewhere  cha- 
racterized his  studies.  M'e  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  his  theological  know- 
ledge was  more  e.xteusive  and  accurate 
than  that  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  theological  by  education  and  profes- 
sion. He  was  brought  up  as  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  his  aflectious  found  much  to 
cling  to  in  the  church  of  his  fathers  ; but 
no  wislies  or  efforts  on  his  part  could,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  •*  prevent  the 
creed  of  his  childhood  from  falling  to 
pieces.”  His  desire  now  was  to  join  a 
Christian  community,  in  which  he  might 
be  free  to  differ,  and  bevond  which  he 
13 


might  be  free  to  love  and  to  learn.  He 
found  that  home  in  an  Unitarian  church, 
but  no  one  who  knew  him  could  for  a 
moment  think  of  him  as  a sectarian — so 
catholic  was  his  spirit — so  gentle,  gene- 
rous, and  candid  all  his  thoughts. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  days  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  read  at  all ; but  his 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  lay  beneath 
his  pillow  when  he  died. — Abridged  from 

The  Inquirer." 


Mr.  SA.CKVILLE  Lupton,  M.R.C.S. 

Jan.  29.  At  his  residence,  Thame,  0.x- 
fordshire,  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  and 
deeply  mourned  by  his  family  and  friends, 
Sackville  Lupton,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.S.A. 
the  last  son  of  Harry  Lupton,  esq.  sur- 
geon, of  that  place.  He  has  left  a widow 
and  two  sons. 

When  the  deceased  passed  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1837,  the  late  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Bart,  wrote  a congratula- 
tory letter  to  his  father,  expressing  his 
pleasure  at  the  manner  in  which  his  son 
had  passed  his  examination.  The  de- 
ceased was  for  several  years  surgeon  to 
the  Thame  district  of  that  union  ; but  at 
the  election  in  December,  1852,  Mr. 
Richard  Lee  was  unexpectedly  nominated, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  very 
many  of  Mr.  S.  Lupton’s  friends,  who 
would  have  given  him  a majority  had 
they  known  of  the  opposition,  that  gen- 
tleman succeeded,  by  a very  small  majo- 
rity, in  carrying  his  election.  To  shew 
the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Lupton  was 
held  by  the  poor,  a memorial  was  got  up 
signed  by  the  vicar,  and  by  the  heads  of 
every  pauper  family  in  the  parish,  ear- 
nestly requesting  the  Poor  Law  Board  to 
restore  Mr.  Lupton  to  his  lost  office.  This 
was  seconded  by  tlie  vicar,  churchwardens, 
and  uarishionersof  Kingsey ; by  the  church- 
wardens and  parishioners  of  Towersey ; by 
the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners 
of  Emmington  ; and  by  the  vicar,  church- 
wardeus,  and  parishioners  of  Sydenham  : 
but  the  Poor  Law  Board  ratified  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lee,  because  he  had  gained  a 
majority  of  the  guardians  present.  This 
event  was  a source  of  bitter  feeling  to  Mr. 
Lupteu  and  his  family.  The  memory  of 
Mr.  Sackville  Lupton  will  never  cease  to 
be  affectionately  cherished  by  the  poor  of 
those  parislics,  to  whom,  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  never  withheld  his  advice  or  as- 
sistance—often  called  for.  His  younger 
brother,  Harry,  a clerk  in  the  Admiralty, 
died  in  London  of  cholera  in  September, 
1853,  and,  though  a telegraphic  message 
was  sent,  his  father  arrived  too  late  with 
his  sister  to  see  him  alive. 
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DEATH  S, 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

June  20.  At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  aged  40, 
George,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Z.  Fayerman,  R.M., 
of  Yarmouth,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Adra.  Fay- 
erman, and  the  Rev.  Richard  Fajxrraan,  Rector 
of  Oby  with  Thurne. 

JuhjTi.  At  Tunis,  aged  64,  Sir  Edward  Stuart 
Baynes,  K.C.M.G.,  &c.,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Political  Agent  and  Consul  General  for  that 
Regency. 

Se-pt.  13.  At  Calcutta,  aged  24,  Edward-Chiches- 
ter,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Tlios.  Hulton, 
Rector  of  Gavnvood,  Norfolk. 

Oct.  2,  At  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
aged  41,  George  Burton  Phillipson,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Major  George  Burton  Phillipson. 

Oct.  30.  At  Natal,  aged  69,  Joseph  Scrutton, 
esq.  late  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

Vop.  10.  Near  Meerut,  Col.  William  Milner 
Neville  Sturt,  of  the  43d  Bengal  Light  Inf. 

Not.  1 1.  At  Vaiaxhall,  Christiana,  wife  of  Thos. 
Sherwood,  esq.  formerly  of  Canon-hill,  Merton. 

Not.  12.  At  Castelnau,  Barnes,  aged  6.5,  Ilar- 
riette  Frances,  mdow  of  John  Theophilus  de 
Brisay,  and  last  .surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Les- 
tock  Wilson,  esq.  of  Harley-st.  and  Eppiug. 

At  Paris,  George  Cherer,  esq.  a weli-knomi 
shorthand  writer  on  the  Western  Circuit. 

Not.  15.  At  Bath,  aged  65,  Mr.  Thomas  Martin 
Blakely,  second  .-^on  of  the  late  John  Rix  Blakely, 
esq.  of  Goswold-hall,  Thrandistowe,  Suffolk. 

Not.  Tl.  At  Jatfna,  aged  77,  Rebecca,  relict  of 
Crtiorge  Burleigh,  esq.  formerly  on  the  Medical 
Shift'  in  Ceylon. 

Not.  24.  At  ilean  Meor,  Lahore,  aged  23, 
Lieut.  Chas.  A.  Daniell,  8tii  Bengal  Light  Car. 
second  son  of  James  Nugent  Daniell,  esq.  of  Esher. 

Not.  2‘J.  At  Kusselcondah,  Madras,  Ensign  W. 
S.  Evans,  20th  N.I.  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Evans,  Hert- 
ford. 

Dec.  3.  At  Viz.agapatam,  agcd25,  Francis-Au- 
gustus  Brett,  esq.  43d  Madras  N.  Inf.  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Brett,  of  Ranelagh, 
Chelsea. 

Dec.  H.  Madame  Moullin,  nee  Elise  Greillard,a 
native  of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  The  Coup  d'Etat 
of  1852  compelled  her  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
where  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  many  ac- 
complishments, her  intimate  knowledge  of  French 
literature,  the  elegance  of  her  style,  and  the  mas- 
tery she  had  obtained  of  the  idiomatic  niceties  of 
the  English  language.  She  published,  anony- 
mously, a brochure — “ Le  Berceau  du  Commu- 
nisrac  cn  Perse  ; Etudes  historiques  et  philoso- 
phi<iues  ’’—but  she  is  best  known  to  her  friends 
by  various  essays  on  ctlucational  and  literary  sub- 
jects, publi.shed  in  sevei'al  English  periodicals. 

Dec.  9.  At  Ciittach,  in  the  province  of  Ori.ssa, 
aged  25,  Einily-Wensley,  wife  of  Lieut.  John 
Charles  Harris,  Bengal  Eng.  dau.  of  Maj, -General 
Wilkinson,  C-B.  Bengal  xVrmy. 

Dec.  11.  At  .Secunderabad,  Mary-Medbury. 
wife  of  J.  Hichens.  es.|.  Surgeon  Madras  Army, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Parkin.  M.D. 
Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets. 

At  Oporto,  aged  65,  Edward  Rumsey,  e.>q.  M.D. 
upwards  of  10  years  a resident  in  tliat  city  ; for- 
merly of  .^kuiersham,  Bucks. 

Dec.  16.  fn  Jamaica,  aged  22,  Lieut.  Arthm* 
Manning  Tuck,  II.  il.  36th  Regt.  fourth  sou  of 
John  Johnson  Tuck,  esq.  of  Sydenham,  Kent,  late 
of  Wortham,  Suffolk. 

Dec.  29.  At  Cambridge,  aged  93,  Sarah,  widow 
of  the  Rev.T.  bitch,  M.  A.  of  West  Walton. 

Jan.  2.  At  Brussels,  Anne  Harriett,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Calvert  R.  Jones,  of  Heathftekl,  Glamorgan. 

■Jan.  3.  At  Constantinople,  a certain  mussahib, 
(Imperial  Buffoon),  named  Said  Effendi,  at  the 
age  of  121  years  and  7 months.  He  had  .served 
four  Sultans  as  jester,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  was  often  called  by  tho  present 
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Sovereign,  to  say  ■^vitty  tilings  and  to  perform  an- 
tics, which  latter  he  generally  did  with  remark- 
able agility. 

At  Norwich,  aged  74,  Robert  Wright,  esq. 

Jan.  4.  At  Ferozepore,  Ensign  Frederic  Reade, 
57th  Bengal  N.  Inf.  eldest  .son  of  the  Rev.  Fredk. 
Reade,  of  Brighton. 

Jan.  5.  At  Jheelum,  Lahore,  aged  28,  Lieut. 
Charles  P.  Geneste,  paymaster  of  H.  M.  24th 
Regt.  brother  of  Lieut.  Louis  Geneste,  R.N.  who 
commanded  the  boat  of  H.  M.  ship  Cossack  at 
Hango. 

Jan.  G.  At  Rome,  Prince  Don  Tomaso  Corsini, 
Councillor  of  State  for  the  Finances.  His  eldest 
son,  now  Prince  Corsini,  is  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

At  Melton-hill,  aged  69,  Charles  Whitaker,  esq. 
At  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Kensington 
Gore,  aged  63,  Capt.  Richard  Stephens  Harness, 
R.N.  He  v/as  the  son  of  Dr.  -Jolin  Harness,  F.L.S. 
many  years  a Commi.ssioner  of  the  Transport 
Board  ; entered  the  navy  in  1805  on  board  the 
Diadem  64,  and  accompanied  the  expeditions  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Buenos  Ayre.s.  In 
1807  he  was  at  the  bombardment  of  Copenliagen 
in  the  Inllexiblc  64.  He  was  made  a Lieutenant 
1812,  and  served  altogether  for  nine  years  on  full 
pay.  He  was  made  Commander  in  1811,  and 
became  a retired  Captain  under  the  Order  of 
Council  of  June  25,  1851. 

Jan.  1.  At  Chertsey,  aged  85,  Miss  Sarah  Smith. 
Jan.  8.  At  Newland,  near  Carlton,  Yorkshire, 
aged  39,  Edward  Twigg,  esq. 

Jan.  9.  At  Burlingham  Hall,  Norfolk,  aged  35, 
Lieutenant  Henry  Negus  Burroughes,  R.N.  eldest 
surviving  son  of  Henry  Negus  Burroughes,  esq. 
M.P.  by  .Jane,  sister  to  the  g.allant  Sir  William 
Hoste,  Bart.  Capt.  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy 
1833,  passed  his  examination  1840,  and  was  made 
Lieutenant  1845. 

At  Swaft'ham,  aged  59,  Charles  Ferraby,  esq, 
surgeon . 

Jan.  10.  At  Southtown,  Yannouth,  aged  66, 
Hannah,  relict  of  Henry  Beevor,  esq.  IM.D. 

At  Brighton,  aged  42,  Jane,  wife  of  J.  H.  Bran- 
foot,  M.D.  formerly  of  Brentwood. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Munby,  of  Slingsby,  aged  86,  Ann,  widow  of 
Geo.  Brown,  esq.  of  Rkhmoiul,  Surrey. 

At  Ryde,  I.  W.  aged  68,  Capt.  John  Strover 
Henry  Griddle,  Indian  Navy. 

Jan.  11.  At  Little  Amtvell,  Herts,  ^larj^'-Hencii- 
man,  wife  of  Wm.  Mello,  esq.  and  dan.  of  the  late 
Robert  Berney,  esq.  of  Holly  Grove,  Worstead, 
Suffolk. 

At  Norwich,  on  Ids  way  home  from  Pau,  aged 
30,  Stephen-Frost,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Rippiugall,  of  Langham,  Norfolk. 

At  Beattie’s  Hotel,  Dover-st.  aged  80,  Phil- 
lippa,  relict  of  Capt.  Richard  Budd  Vincent,  C.B.. 
K.N.,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Richard 
Norbury,  R.N.  of  Droitwich. 

Jan.  12.  At  Kensington,  aged  72.  .Jemima, 
widow  of  John  Davie,  esq.  Capt.  R.N. 

At  Paris,  Newton  Fielding,  esq. 

At  Kennett-hou.se,  near  Newbury,  aged  69,  John 
Hitchcock,  esq.  late  of  Shaftesbury. 

At  Bath,  Emma,  eblest  surviving  dau.  of  John 
Howes,  esq.  and  niece  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Howes,  M.A.  Rector  of  Thorndoii. 

At  Ip»wich,  aged  69,  Dorothy  Lucy,  relict  of 
George  Mingay.  esq. 

At  Bruges,  Pliilip  Staunton,  esq.  fonnerly  of 
Dublin. 

Jan.  13.  In  Mornington-crescent,  aged  81,  Am- 
brose Smith,  esq. 

At  Nice,  Capt.  Thomas  WKitmore  Storer,  68th 
Light  Inf.  fourth  sou  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Storer, 
of  Hawksworth,  Notts. 

At  Bristol,  aged  93,  Miss  Jane  Tomlinson. 

Jan.  14.  In  Queen  .\nne-st.  aged  53,  William 
Ash,  esq.  of  the  Oftioe  of  the  Woods,  &c. 

At  Clifton,  aged  62,  Capt.  Francis  Roger  Cogh- 
lan,  R.N.  He  wa.s  nephew  of  the  late  Capt.  Jere* 
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miah  Coghlat!.  C.B.  mth  whom  he  was  midship- 
man on  board  the  Zlk  !8  in  ISO".  He  v/as  made 
Lieuteiunc  is  14.  C'j.'nmancler  1S43,  and  served 
for  22  years  cn  full  pay. 

At  Anir.er  Hail,  Norfolk,  aged  58,  Maria,  wife 
of  H.  W.  Coldham,  esq.  She  was  the  second  dau. 
of  E.  it.  Pratt,  esq.  of  kyston,  in  the  same  oonnty : 
was  married  in  !S34,  aiad  has  issue. 


At  Diss,  >'-r:';:k.  Frances-Octavia.  third  dau. 
of  the  kro  Fs".  James  Co.'i,  D.D.  Rector  of  Pal- 
grave,  Su-f-.’ik. 

A_^e(l  e7,  Corohne  Fowres  Luttreli. -'eccnci  dau. 
of  Col.  Lutt.e  i.  f Ivilve  Court.  Somer=et,  from 


the  .diGck  and  e-to.anstian  vau-^ed  by  a '^evere  sur- 
face burn,  ocoas'.oned  f.y  accidentaily  sethns  fire 
to  her  drcsj  w.h..-  li.iirmgthe  tapers  on  a Christ- 
mas tree. 

Jan.  1.5.  At  ‘he  house  of  his  ^on-Ln-law•  Mr. 
C.  (h  C.iirrm.  a.ea  ik.  km.  Ellis  Etheridge,  esq. 
of  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Xorwich. 

At  f.hten  am.  A'iUMna  Hatfield  Gossip,  esq. 
late  r.f  Hatfic.d.  rear  Doncaster. 

At  BLlutston,  Sutfolk.  aged  80.  Frances,  relict 
of  .F  P.  Htr.slow-.  e^q.  of  St.  .kP.'an’s. 

At  tVeymouth.  aged  73,  Phillis,  widov  of  Jo- 
seph Horsford.  c.q.  ' 

At  X;ce,  James  tVood  Mact'enrie,  esq.  n-  hon- 
doii,  ma  o:  me  i-at^^  Kenneth  Mackenzie.’e-q. 

Ac  .Sei.f.'topoi.  Lmur.  Johr.  Horacon  Mes^en- 
g:-r,  4 ;ih  Kent.  He  dad  charge  of  the  cL  -mioral 
roads  as  A^v.stint  Engineer,  and  w’as  superin- 
tending the  tlar.irg  ot  some  rock,  when  he  im- 
prationtly  nppr  .:hed  a fuse  which  had  been 
liuhted.  but  ’ e "rnheved,  front  the  *:m.e  that 

h.i'.l  ckp:-ed.  ft  have  none  out.  He  was  shaking 
some  pov.  dtri  over  it  when  the  mine  exploded, 
killine  him  :mnn  the  '-pot.  and  badly  wounding  a 
Cqtrporal  who  wt?  him.  His  fu"er.il.  on 

Cathc.irt’s-itill.  was  attended  by  the  General  oom- 
11. .lit  line  ti'.e  F u.mi  Di'usion,  by  the  two  briga- 
diers, .i!id  bv  a ve.-y  iarue  number  of  officors. 

At  D in.  Ca.-tiine,  v,-i;e  of  Edwa'-d  Qnm., 

esq.  of  Danuarv.in,  elde.5t  dau.  of  the  kt-e  Rev. 
H>-ni-.'  Ivirr.'.  Recior  of  Draycor  Cerne.  and  Upper 
Scudamore,  '•Vi'.-s, 

-At  A.shford.  Kent,  aged  67,  George  UV.tor,  esq. 
pryfe--sor  oi  ianriaues' 

Jan.  16.  -At  C fiuter-hill.  Xew-cross,  Deptford, 
aC'.-J  5'i.  T 'cums  hu-berv,  esq. 

Alt  the  He-  iV.  W. Ham's.  Lecck,  .inesl  ^1.  tiie 
P.'-v.  .J.,naf..;n  C ruvther,  Classical  Tuff  of  th.e 

c-Icvan  ..e  I'.-'ric.al  Insrfntion.  D..dfouiw  ; 
E iitor  • f T'-ie  L'.-'doa  Quar‘prlv  Review,  nd  long 
kto-.vn  as  one  'he  mcst  eminen'  m.ni-  ters  ir.  t'te 
We-le-.  in  Chur-i;  • As  a mhoi.u’  he  was  sin- 
gu'arly  ekgan';  v.h.'.H  al;o  a faithful  mn  ister, 
a sincere  tr.e.nl.  and  a Christian  rentUmaa.” 

F ino  rears  he  iabo.tred  as  a missionarvin 
ludi.i  ■ 

At  Ibigby.  aped  "2.  George  Ham-,  cm^. 

At  Bin fht^n.  .tus.inr.ah, 'vido’v  of  Major  .Tohn 
Ilaokin.-,  B m'  r.ngir.eers. 

In  Chc’sei.  .ed  tUn  Thomas  E iward  King.  esq. 
cf  Gic  'vVar  '■■jna.-.m.enr.  Tower 

At  Hith'...l,  n.sar  Doncamer,  tged  ''1,  Mary, 
Widow  of  Cap-  .'  ho  t P' ft  P.X. 

.Vued  -.'.rra  'CkuLb.  e-q.  of  t>rea:  J .m.es-'-t. 
Bedford-row.  , t ; L ili  .-.k'^  .q.  He  w-a-*  <h  u in 
t'-.-'  .'tre.r  i.y  t f -nt.  i.-  Cirnrh.'  B;  tdfoot 
'A'<-<tron,  '' ..v''  i.s,  ; c'  Ker.su'.gttn,  upon 

fri-«l  in  the  C --'-a'.  C n.T.mai  Co '.rt  hua  iuien  fAind 
g'n.iy  ' w--, ' ut  recommen  led  to 

nf f'.  V on  ti:c-  .•'■un'l  • f itrang  pr-jihu.'.'  'im*  m 
1.  -i.ftv.  fi  . ; co’U'niitcd  about 

fo  ir  j.cars  ag^.  Air  Waugn  has  left  a sen  ::  his 
own  nc'.ie,  ins  s;.:ces-.,r  .a  business:  another, 
an  En.-^.itn  in  :rs  2nd  Surrey  militia,  i.-  1 fvo 
dauthtci-j.  r-':-  cA  second  wife  he  maiTied  Mrs. 
Jor.es,  o.-ie  of  -...e  • iMuh'.'ms  of  the  ;a:e  John 
B'.  '.  .mg.  esq  o:  Hamn.e'-smith,  suiveon, 

Jun.  17.  Aged  i i.  M iry-E!izabeth.  eldest  dau. 
of  t!ie  ; ire  F,-ir....5  Bultm.r,  < ^q.  cf  Y:rk. 

At  AVoodb:.;.  ’•.■‘'C;:.  C-ir I'iin'. -i’-mc.  fl.ird  dau. 
cf  the  .dts  R.gut  d^n.  John  Caicrafr 


At  koodchnrcli,  Kent,  aged  74,  Thomas  East, 
esq. 

At  Devonport,  aged  6.5,  Harriet,  wife  of  Vice- 
Adm.  Manley  H.  Dixon.  She  was  the  second  dau. 
of  Wm.  Foot,  esq.  of  Devonport,  and  married  in 
iSio. 

In  Clifford-st.  aged  78,  Clara,  wife  of  Augustus 
Eliott  Fuller,  esq,  M.P.  of  Rosehill,  Sussex,  eldest 
dau.  and  cc-helr  ofthe  late  Owen  Rutland  MejTick, 
ecQ.  of  Bodorgan,  Anglesea.  She  was  married  in 
1S04,  and  has  left  issue  .a  numerous  family. 

At  Ckpham,  aged  19,  Emma-Carrick,  dau.  of 
■I.  AI.  Key,  esq. 

In  Dublin,  Peter  la  Touche,  esq.  of  Bellevue, 
CO.  Wicklow,  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  La 
Touche,  esq.  who  died  in  1830,  by  the  Hon.  Char- 
lotte Maude,  dau.  of  Cornwallis  Vi.se.  Hawarden. 

-At  Charmouth.  Dorset.  Mary-Ann-Rivett,  wife 
of  Henry  E.  Morris,  esq.  dau.  of  the  kre  Rev. 
Rivett  Sheppard,  Rector  of  hhwaite,  Sutfolk. 

Aged  11,  Rowland,  fifth  son  of  Ralph  Charles 
Price,  esq.  of  H.ii  Hon  :e,  Car-halton. 

At  Barn,  Mary,  wido'v  of  John  Wingfield  Shaw, 
esq.  She  was  the  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Christo- 
pher Baynes,  Bart,  by  Manny,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Gregory,  esq.  and  was  married  in  1836. 

Aged  48,  Charles  Smith  esq.  of  Eastbourne 
Lo'-ige.  Dulwich. 

V.'hilsr  on  a vi^i:  at  .Ampthill,  Beds,  aged  28, 
Albert-Drutnmor.d,  eldest  siuwiving  son  of  Wm. 
itark,  esq. 

John  Warden,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  John 
Atkinson  Wardell,  esq.  of  Finchley-common. 

At  Hastings,  in  his  40th  year.  Thomas  Attwood 
Waimisley,  esq.  Mus.  D.,  Professor  of  Music  in 
t!ie  unive'rury  of  Cambridge.  He  w’as  the  eldest 
;on  of  Th.omas  F.  WaimAley,  esq.  of  Cowley- 
street,  AVe^rminster.  He  was  admitted  a member 
of  Trinity -college,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  de- 
gree cf  Bac.oelor  of  Music  in  1833.  On  the  death 
cf  Dr.  Clark?  VvTiitf.eld  in  1836,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Alusic.  He  then  removed  to  Jesus 
college,  u.ad  proceeded  B.A.  (IFth  jun.  opt.)  in 
1838,  bur  he  rock  the  degree  of  AI.A.  in  ls4l,  as  a 
member  of  Trinity.  He  was  organist  of  Trinity 
and  St.  John’s  colleges.  His  music  for  the  Ode 
on  tl'.e  insrallahon  of  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  attracted  general  admiration. 
The  AIS.  13  preserved  in  the  university  library. 
He  published  a collection  of  Chants,  and  several 
other  composlrioni,  which  display  considerable 
ability.  al.'O  the  words  of  Anthems  used  in  Ca- 
thed-al  and  Coileciate  Churche.s. 

./on.  18  At  Kensing’.oti,  aged  20,  Henrietta- 
Mvrton,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  David  Cu- 
nynghame,  Bart. 

At  Sr.  Vincentb,  Addington  Park,  Kent,  aged 
25.  Samuel  Gecrce  Dennis,  esq.  of  Beaumont, 
Essex. 

At  Tottenham,  aged  96,  Epsak.  widow  of  P. 
Duncan,  esq.  or  Upper  Clapton. 

At  lunbruke,  aged  28,  Mr?.  Henry  Geo.  Alilns, 
having  surrived  her  husband  only  one  week. 

A;  Exeter,  aged  97,  .’'Ir-  Charity  ilorrish. 

At Clifttn. agedco.Cha-  r.thony  Partridge, esq. 
At  Bath,  Chii’iotte,  Wii-  ^ •'  H.  E.  Shadwell,  esq. 
At  Morton  Cottage,  F.,r  -.fjol!o,  aged  59,  the 
Hon.  James  Sinclair,  a Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the 
cc untie;  cf  Cromarty  and  Caithness,  and  Lieut. - 
Coior.el  o:  ‘he  Ross.  Caithriess,  Sutherland,  and 
Cromarf.e  Mi.itia  ; unck  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness. 
He  married  m ISIS  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of 
George  Tritton.  esq.  of  V-  andsworth,  Siurey,  who 
survives  him,  without  isiue.  He  survived  his 
brother  the  late  Earl  only  tour  weeks. 

Jan.  19.  At  Bays  water,  Martha,  relict  of  Ben- 
jamin Beaumont,  esq.  of  Threeknds. 

At  Clapham,azed  57,  Ro'oert  Dawson,  esq. 

At  Dawlish,  aged  20,  Adelaide,  youngest  dau. 
of  Edmund  Francis  DajTell,  esq.  of  Liliingstone 
Dayrel!,  Bucks. 

.At  Westow  Hall,  Yorkshire,  in  his  80th  year, 
Ihoma'!  Donkin,  esq. 

At  Wells,  aged  40,  Charles  Edw.  Foster,  esq. 
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At  Bristol,  Charles  Gray  Harford,  esq.  second 
surviving  son  of  the  late  John  S.  Harford,  esq.  of 
Blaise  Castle,  hy  Mary,  dau.  of  Abraham  Gray, 
esq.  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

In  Pimlico,  aged  29,  George  Christian  Key,  esq. 

At  Cosgrove  Priory,  Xorthamptonshire,  Miss 
Selby  Lowndes. 

At  Southsea,  aged  77,  James  Maton,  esq.  late  of 
Maddington,  Wilts. 

At  Southsea,  aged  63,  Henrietta,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Newbolt,  Chief  Justice  of  Madras. 

At  Epsom,  aged  66,  William  Norton,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
Dunmow,  aged  S6,  Mrs.  Martha  Saville. 

At  Bonn, on  the  Rhine,  aged  17,  ■William  eldest 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Strutt,  M.P.  by 
Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  William  Otter,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

At  Tunbridge-wells,  aged;54,  Harriett,  widow  of 
Lieut.  Thomas  Fletcher  Waghorn. 

At  Winchmore-hill,  aged  79,  Wilham  Witt, 
esq. 

20.  At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  91,  Su- 
sannah, relict  of  Charles  Beazley,  esq.  of  White- 
hall-place  and  Walmer, 

At  Brighton,  aged  50,  William  Brewster,  esq. 
last  surviving  son  of  the.  late  Waldegrave  Brewster, 
esq.  of  Bevington  House. 

At  Torquay,  aged  76,  John  Clementson,  esq.  who 
held  the  office  of  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  fifty  years. 

In  Ashley-place,  aged  82,  Sirs  Fielding,  mother 
of  JIrs.  Samuel  Carter  Hall. 

Aged  41,  W.  Fowle,  esq.  late  of  Northallerton. 

At  Bristol,  Col.  Christian  Fred.  Lardy,  formerly 
of  .53rd  Foot.  He  retired  from  active  service  at 
the  brevet  in  Nov.  1846.  ana  since  that  time  has 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  religious  matters.  He 
was  a leading  and  distingttiahed  member  of  the 
Bristol  Protestant  Alliance,  over  whose  meeting .s 
he  frequently  presided,  and  an  active  proraotar  of 
the  missionary  cause,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
.as  well  HA  of  Church  of  England  education. 

Miss  Julia  Leary,  of  Abingdon-st.  Westminster. 

Aged  52,  Miss  LowTie,  of  Abbeygate-st.  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s. 

Aged  67,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Richard  Marsh, 
esq.  surgeon,  of  Stratford,  Esse.x. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  .53.  Richard  Parmir.ster  Mel- 
huish,  esq. 

In  Bayswater,  Cecilia,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bertie  Rathbone,  'Yicar  of  Bucklar.d,  Berks. 

At  Florence,  vhile  on  a visit  to  her  son  Henry, 
aged  62,  Sophia  Roberts,  for  many  years  an  inlia- 
bitant  of  Paddington,  and  widow  of  William  Ro- 
bert.-!, e.sq.  of  Brighthelmstone. 

At  Wolverhampton,  Henry,  third  son  of  J.  M. 
Rodwell.  Esq.  of  Babergh  Hail,  Suffolk. 

At  Ashtord,  Kent,  aged  73,  Louisa,  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  Stoddart,  Rector  of  Xewchurch. 

Jan.  21.  In  Stonehouse,  Louisa-.Vntrim.  wife 
of  Rear-Adm.  Blight,  sister  to  Capt.  J.  B Howell. 
R.N. 

At  Hampstead, aged  86,  Hannah,  widow  of  Sem. 
Hoare,  esq. 

At  Laverstock,  aged  84,  Henrietta,  relict  of 
Richard  Stonhewer  Illingworth,  esq.  of  Chesrer- 
st.  Grosvenor-place. 

At  Warwick,  James  Loveday,  esq. 

At  Gerpins,  Rainham,  Essex,  aged  36.  William 
Harden,  esq. 

At  Hayne  House,  Silverton,  Devon,  aged  35, 
Robert,  son  of  William  Martyn,  esq.  of  Coombe, 
Bradninch. 

In  Devonshire-terrace,  Craven-hill,  aged  39, 
Carollne-Martha,  youngest  surviving  dau.  of 
Lieut-Col.  Raitt,  late  D.A.G.  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Aged  51,  John  Randell,  esq.  of  3Iaidea-lane, 
and  Hadley-common. 

At  the  Little  Island  near  Cork,  aged  15,  the 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  W,  St.  George,  Rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cork.  ilr.  St.  George  and  his  sou  had 
been  out  in  a boat  in  Foaty  Bay  shooting  water- 


fowl ; on  their  return,  the  latter  was  taking  a 
loaded  gun  from  the  boat,  when  something  caught 
the  trigger,  and  the  entire  charge  passed  through 
his  body,  causing  instant  death. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  Cecily-Ellzabeth,  wife 
of  Mr.  W.  P.  Sellick,  of  Marlborough  College, 
formerly  of  Tiverton,  only  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Cock,  esq.  of  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Aged  64,  vy.  T.  T oxford,  esq.  of  Melton  Mowbray. 

At  John  Kirby,  esq.’s.  South  Moreton,  Berks, 
aged  58,  Eleanor-EIizabeth  Wa.shbourne,  sister 
of  the  late  Thomas  Edward  Washbourne.  e.sq. 

Jan.  22.  In  Upper  Gloucester-pl.  Dorset-.sq. 
aged  79,  Capt.  Christopher  Abbott,  half-pay  R.M. 

Of  paralysis,  aged  43,  Lord  Henry  Beauclerk, 
third  .son  of  William,  eighth  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s, 
and  uncle  to  the  present  Duke.  He  was  unmarried. 

At  Chelmsford,  aged  43,  Benjamin  Robertson 
Bed  well,  esq. 

At  Bayswater,  aged  63,  Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Peter  Selvay  Burrell,  esq. 

At  the  West  SuiTcy  Bank.  Guildford,  aged  47, 
Frances-Emma,  wife  of  S.  Greenv.-ay  Finney,  esq. 

At  Barham,  near  Canterbury,  aged  35,  Edward 
Long,  M.D.  late  of  Downhaui  Market,  Noifoik, 
eldest  son  of  Edward  Long,  esq. 

At  Contvay,  suddenly,  J.  J.  Mansdell,  esq,  a 
clerk  of  Doctors’  Commons,  who  had  for  a con- 
siderable time  been  distinguishing  himsJ.f  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  in  a maniier  so  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  proprieties  of  life,  as  clearly  to 
indicate  an  aberration  cf  intellect.  On  the  night 
before  his  death  he  w'ent  to  a low-  beer-shop,  a,nd 
laid  himself  on  a bed  with  his  clothe.s  on.  When 
called,  he  was  in  a dying  state,  brearhi.ng  very 
hard,  and  lire  was  soon  after  extinct.  A post- 
mortem exammatton  showed  a large  extravasa- 
tion cf  blood  in  tns  brain,  jUst  behind  the  ear; 
a small  lead  bullet,  flattened  on  one  side,  was 
found  lodged  in  the  skull.  Several  year:  ago  the 
deceased  attempted  to  commit  suicide  hy  shooting 
him::e'if.  The  pi=-cL  just  ciiichargcd,  w,,o  found 
on  the  floor  of  the  bedroom  when  the  attempt 
was  made ; but.  notwithstanding  the  closest 
searches  were  made  to  discover  it.  excepting  the 
outward  wound  on  the  threat  below  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  no  traces  whatever  of  the  bail  had  been 
discovered,  ucr  was  its  whereabouts  even  sus- 
pected, until  discovered  as  stated.  Verdict,— 

“ Death  trem  apoplexy.” 

At  skirwith  Abbey,  Cumberland,  aged  67, 
William  Parker,  esq. 

In  Punlico,  aged  7.3,  Belinda,  widc'.v  of  David 
Robertson,  M D.' 

At  Riby-grove,  Lincolnshire,  aged  na,  John 
Torr,  e-q. 

In  Thornhill-sq.  I:lington,  aged  GO,  Mr.  Ben- 
janiin  'Verthetm.  printer,  of  Paternoster-row. 

Jan.  23.  In  York-pl.  Camberwell  New-road, 
Kennington,  aged  72.  John  Brandon,  e-q. 

Aged  63,  Mary  Anne,  w-ite  of  James  Dear,  esq, 
of  Hornsey-lane. 

At  Exeter,  aged  50.  Anne,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
James  Dunn. 

In  Blackbnrne-terraco,  aged  59,  Edward  Deane 
Falkner.csq.  ‘..i-.t  survivmg  sen  otthe  Lite  Edward 
Fiillcner,  e=q.  ot  Fiurfiehl  H.tll,  Lane. 

At  Ravenheau,  Lane,  aged  30,  Arthur  Fincham, 
esq 

At  Sudburv,  surfolk,  a,.,ed  23,  Mr.  George  Wil- 
liams Eulc’r'er,  eldest  son  of  the  late  G.  W. 
Fulcher,  e:q. 

In  Tavivtock  sq.  aged  31,  Maria  Magdalena, 
relict  of  Theodore  Gavaron,  esq. 

In  Addison-ter.  Notting-hill,  aged  77,  Jephthau 
Huntly.  e:q. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  74,  Rebecca,  widow  of 
Kenneth  3Iackenzie,  R.N. 

At  Dennington,  aged  S3,  Susannah,  relict  of 
Wm.  Miller,  esq,  of  Allemarle-st. 

At  Exeter,  aged  46,  Elizabeth-Louisa,  wife  of 
George  Moxon,  Bengal  Marine  Service. 

Jan.  24.  At  Ronlev  Hmase,  Alresford,  Hants, 
aged  75.  Gant.  tlie'Hon.  George  Charles  Agar,  for- 
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merly  of  the  3rd  Guards,  next  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Normanton.  He  was  unmarried. 

At  Brighton,  aged  7! , Frances, relict  of  William 
Atkins  Bo^\Ter,  esq.  of  the  Manor  Estate,  Clap- 
ham. 

At  Xorton-in-the-Moors,  Staff,  aged  24,  Thomas 
Theophilus  Bradly,  esq.  B.A.  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  late  of  Cheltenliam  College,  only 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Bradly,  of  the  Mali, 
Chiswick. 

At  Jersey,  aged  60,  H.  Chilton,  esq.  late  of 
Whitby.  Yorkshire. 

At  Hanwell,  aged  52,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clift,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Clift.  She  was  upwards 
of  24  years  housekeeper  at  the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
.\sylum. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  aged  55,  Anthony  Col- 
lett, e.s(i. 

At  tlic  house  of  B.  F.  Salter,  es((.  Slough,  aged 
25,  ilary -Adelaide,  eldest  dan.  of  the  late  George 
Creasy,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  68,  Capt.  Wm.  Cousens, 
late  of  the  H.E.I.C.S. 

xVt  the  Fourchambault  Iron  Works,  in  France, 
agetl  GO,  Monsieur  Achille  Dufand,  only  brother 
of  ;\rrs.  George  Cratvshay,  of  Mont.agu-st.  Rus- 
sell-'^q. 

At  Stockwell.  aged  73,  Capt.  John  Goddard, 
formerly  of  the  55th  Regt. 

At  I'.er  residence,  fild  Battery  House.  Brighton, 
aged  85,  Mrs.  Johnson. 

At  Lymir.gton,  aged  67,  Eliza-Rodon,  widow  of 
Benj.  Caracfacus  Patey,  es<i.  of  Jamaica. 

At  Iliglunn  Ferrers,  aged  48,  William  ILivens 
Pope,  surgeon,  fifth  sou  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Pope,  Vicarof  Great  Staughton,  Huntingdon.shire. 

At  Aberystwith,  aged  29,  Thomas,  second  son 
of  .Micluiel  Tumor,  esq.  of  Brereton,  Staffordshire. 

-Vt  Brighton,  aged  78,  .Tennet,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Waid,  M.A.,  of  Queen’s  Coll.  Cainb, 
and  gi'‘ii'tR>iotber  of  the  Rev.  f.  A.  Karr,  ciu'ate 
of  .\.U  Saints’,  Maid.stone. 

At  Broinpton,  aged  66,  Thomas  James  Wiltshire, 
esq.  late  of  Cornhill. 

Jan.  25.  At  Datehet,  Caroline,  dan.  of  the  late 
Charles  Broughton,  esq.  of  Clare,  Suffolk. 

At  Windsor,  aged  77,  Mary-Jane,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Canning,  Canon  of  Windsor. 

.\t  St.  Lconard’s-on-Sea,  aged  67,  ^Iarv-Su.san. 
widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Delves,  Rector  of 
i’at'field,  Su.-^.sex,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
Bodingfield.  of  Thornton  Lodge.  North  Ottering- 
lon,  lorkslure. 

In  Regent’s-sq.  London,  aged  77,  Michael  I, a 
Bcaume,  es(p  Medical  Galvanist  to  the  (Jueen. 

.\r  Dover,  Diana  I clieit^,  eldest  dau.  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  J.  H.  Littlcr,  G.C.B.  of  Bigadon,  Devon, 
g;- At  the  vicarage,  Dnllinghani,  Cambridge,  aged 
82,  Mary,  wldo^v  of  John  Taylor,  esq.  formerly  of 
H.M.’s  Customs,  T,ondon,and  of  Aldershott  Lodge, 
Hampshire. 

At  E-Kinouth,  aged  88,  la  ComicS'.c  de  Vismes, 
widow  of  Colonel  Count  de  Visine.',  of  the  Cold- 
stivam  Guards. 

At  .Sidmoutli,  aged  38,  Edward,  elde.-t  son  of 
Edward  Whitmore,  esq.  of  Montagui‘-.st.  Russell- 
•sq.  and  Change-alley. 

At  Lower  Xortheruliay,  Exeter,  aged  74,  Mrs. 
C.iroline  Nield  Wiekluim. 

Jan.  26.  At  Allertou  Hall,  near  L^' "ds,  aged 
67.  William  Williams  Brown,  esip 

Aged  78,  Sophia,  wife  of  .John  Disney,  esq.  of 
Burke  the  Hyde,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 

Af  Hawkhur.st.  Kent,  aged  ’26,  Arthm-  Young, 
esq.  youngest  son  of  Edward  Young,  e.sq.  of 
Han  khur.'t. 

Jnn.  27.  At  Brighton,  aged  70.  Harriet,  reiict 
of  John  .Vspinall,  esq.  of  Standen  Hall,  Lancaster. 

At  Brixton,  aged  78,  Joshua  Thomas  Bedford 
esq.  of  Farringdon-st.  Deputy  of  the  VTard  of 
Farringdon-Witliout.  He  ' had  been  connected 
witli  the  Corporation  for  29  years. 

At  New  I.odge,  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  .aged  85, 

John  Cobb,  esq. 


In  Aibemarle-st.  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
T,  T.  Cock,  esq.  of  Messing,  Essex. 

At  New’nolm,  Lanarkshire,  aged  81,  Charles 
Cunirgham,  esq.  of  Newholm,  W.  S.  fomterlyone 
of  the  Principal  City  Clerks  of  Edinburgh. 

At  Sidmouth,  aged  -54,  Edward  Dawes,  esq.  late 
of  St.  Helen’s.  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  fordington,  aged  84,  Robert  Rideout  Har- 
vey, esq. 

In  City-terrace,  City-road,  Dr.  Robert  Hills, 
second  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Hills,  esq.  of  3Iaid- 
stone,  Kent. 

Aged  81,  Daniell  Mallory,  esq.  of  Warwick. 

At  Brixton,  aged  69,  Alexander  Slater,  esq.  late 
of  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire. 

At  the  Curragh  of  ivildare,  ;rged  40,  3Iajor  John 
Snodgrass,  96th  Regt.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  Kenneth  Snodgrass,  C.B. 

At  High  Beech,  the  Right  Hon.  F’rances  C<x-k- 
bnrn  Viscountess  Valentia.  She  was  the  only 
dau.  of  Charles  James  Sims, esq.  and  was  married 
in  1837  to  George-Artluir,  Viscount  Valentia,  (son 
and  heir  apparent  of  George  2nd  EaiT  of  Monnt- 
norris.)  who  died  without  issue  in  1841. 

Aged  50,  Edward  MTiite,  esq.  of  Clifton-ro.ad, 
Sr.  John’s-wood,  and  Mark-lane. 

Jan.  28.  At  Landport,  Portsea,  aged  35, 3Iartha, 
wife  of  Peter  Bate,  esq. 

At  Chellesworth,  aged  93.  Ami,  ividow  of  the 
Rev.  James Cnllum,  Rector  of  Great  Thurlow,  and 
formerly  of  the  Priory,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Anthony  BlagrovCj  esfj.  of 
Calcot,  Berks,  was  married  in  1786,  and  had  issue 
two  daughters. 

In  London,  3Iary-Isabel,  dau.  of  the  late  Scrope 
Hutchinson,  esq.  M.D.  of  Dover. 

At  Salidjury,  at  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law 
John  Lambert,  esq.  aged  51,  Maria-Anne,  nidow 
of  Henry  Lambert,  esq. 

Jan.  29.  Aged  83,  H.  Collard,  esq.  Montpellier, 
Bristol ; for  upwards  of  40  years  connected  with 
Stuckey’s  Ranking  Company. 

In  Westbourne-terrace-road,  aged  .59,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Henry  Hoghton  Irving,  late  of  the  54th 
Foot,  and  formerly  of  the  4th  King’s  Own. 

At  her  son-in-law’s,  the  Rev.  G.  De  la  Poer 
Beresford,  France^,  relict  of  11.  T.  Kilbic,  esq,  of 
Drumkeen,  co.  Cavan. 

At  Burndaple,  aged  64.  George  Hartwell  Mar- 
■siek,  esq.  .'Ccoml  .son  of  the  late  Chaifies  Mursack, 
esq.  fonTierl3''  of  Caversham  Park,  Oxfordshire. 

At  Brightliiigsea,  ElLzabetli-Aiin,  wife  of  Rolxiff 
Mason,  e.sq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  John  Wilt- 
shire, es*!.  Shoekerwick,  near  Bath,  Jane,  relict 
of  Richard  Burdetf  Ness,  e.sq. 

In  3Iilhnan-.street,  Bedford-row,  aged  34,  Henry 
George  Smith,  solicitor. 

Jan.  30.  At  Paddington,  aged  29,  Henry 
Brooke,  esq.  late  of  Liverpool. 

At  Cambridge,  aged  50,  Frederick  Cory,  esq. 
•solicitor,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cory,  Master  of 
Emmanuel  college. 

At  Stourbricl.ge,  aged  20,  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Henry  C.  Ebei  hardt,csii.  solicitor. 

At  Taunton,  aged  92,  Henrj'  Hodge,  esq. 

In  Newington-pLice,  Kennington,  aged  32, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  T.  Iliff,  jun.  e.sq. 

At  Windlesham,  Julia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
M'Crea. 

At  Bodysgallan,  aged  74,  Mary-Bridget,  yotingest 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Roger  ^lostvm,  Bart. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  47,  G.  A.  Oxborough,  esq. 

At  Torquay,  aged  19,  Fanny-Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Saiidon,  incumbent  of 
Greetwell  and  Barling.s.  Lincolnshire. 

.\t  Maidstone,  aged  40,  Charles  John  Scuda- 
more, esq.  He  had  worthily  filled  the  office  of 
flavor  of  the  borough  in  1849,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  bis  death  he  represented  the  Stone-street  Ward 
in  the  Town  Council.  He  was  also  Clerk  of  the 
County  Court ; in  which  office  he  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  3Ir.  Frederick  Scudamore. 

At  flj’Tiiouth,  Wm.  Skirving,  esq. 
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Aged  68,  William  Wright,  esq.  Chief  Clerk  of 
Enrolments  in  Chancery. 

Aged  52,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Pv.  L.  Hajmes,  esq. 
surgeon,  Holloway. 

At  Gilgal,  Tiverton,  aged  70,  .J.-imes  Dennis 
Wotton,  esq.  solicitor. 

Jan.  31.  Aged  71,  Thomas  Baker,  esq.  of  Lex- 
den,  senior  alderman  of  Colchester. 

At  Beverley,  aged  89,  Ann,  widow  of  George 
Carr,  esq.  and  mother  of  the  late  Rer.  A.  T.  Carr. 
Isaac  Eiger,  esq.  of  Bedford. 

In  The  Edgware-rnad,  Thomas  Jarvis,  esq.  late 
of  Paignton,  Devon,  brother  of  Wm.  J.  Jarvis, 
esq.  of  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde-park. 

At  Southampton,  age  69,  J.  R.  Keele,  esq. 

At  Hellcsham,  aged  66,  J.  L.  Piiillips,  esq.  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Wiltshire. 

Lately,  at  York,  iiged  51,  George  Townsend 
Andi'ews,  esq.  architect,  son  of  the  late  John 
Daniel  Andrews,  esq.  formerly  of  Antonio,  -Ja- 
maica, and  Stoke  Fleming,  Devonshire. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Samuel  Argent, 
e.sq.  Hinckley,  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Mat- 
thew Argent, esq. of  Great  Totham,  E.ssex. 

At  Stratford  St.  Mary’s,  Howai-d,  seventh  and 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  ^lartin  Barr,  esq.  of 
Worcester. 

At  Chichester  House,  Kegent’s-park,  aged  s3, 
Henry  H.  Broux,  esq. 

3Ir.  Jesse  Briggs,  druggist,  of  Leicester.  He 
was  a bachelor,  and,  though  possessed  of  100/. 
a-year,  being  of  verj' penurious  habits,  he  allowed 
hira.self  little  food,  and  small  clothing,  though  of 
a thin  and  attenuated  appearance.  He  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor  of  his  bedroom,  with  the  saliva 
from  his  mouth  frozen  on  t‘he  floor. 

At  Malta,  from  the  effects  of  a wound  received 
on  the  8th  of  September,  Ensign  Lionel  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  41st  Regiment.  A member  of  a 
respectable  family  in  the  (Queen's  county  (the 
Fitzgeralds  of  Rockview),  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  world  at  an  early  age,  and,  having  ffrst  tried 
a civil  employment,  fie  enli.stcNl  about  twelve  years 
ago  in  the  corps  to  which  he  remained  attached 
until  his  death.  His  good  conduct  soon  gained 
for  him  all  the  advancement  which  was  attainable 
by  the  mere  soldier  of  fortune  before  tiie  eom- 
mencement  of  this  war.  As  colour-sei'jeant  he 
accompanied  his  I'cgiment  to  the  East,  and  bore 
his  part  in  all  the  deadly  conflicts  and  arduous 
duties  which  devolved  upon  that  distinguished 
corps  until  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  In  the  assault 
of  the  Redan,  his  name  is  recorded  by  the  General 
of  divi.sion  among  those  generous  spirits  who 
placed  themselves  under  a murderous  Are,  in 
order  to  bring  away  their  wouiitied  comrades. 
It  V,  as  whilst  engaged  in  that  service  that  he  re- 
ceived the  wound.s,  which,  after  much  suffering, 
has  brought  him  to  an  early  but  honourable  grave. 
For  his  conduct  upon  that  occasion  he  was  pro- 
moted to  an  Ensigney,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  regiment. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  Sarah-Maria,  relict  of 
John.Jenldns,.esq.  of  Saltley  Hall,  Warwick,  eldest 
dau.  of  E.  Jessop,  Esq.  of  Dudley. 

At  Willesley-house,  Cvanbrook, aged  "5, 1.ouisa, 
relic:  of  WilUam  Weston,  gent,  leaving  several 
childi’cn,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  William  Beale  Weston, 
is  tlie  present  owner  of  Willesley  House. 

Feb.  1.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  26,  George  Tem- 
pleman  Bland,  B.A.  younge.st  son  ofthe  Rev.  Dr. 
Bland,  Rector  of  Lilley,  Herts,  and  Freb.  of  Wells. 

Aged  64,  Thomas  Bumble,  esq.  architect,  of 
Reading. 

At  Upper  Clapton,  aged  83.  Ann,  widow  of  John 
Buraeil,  esq.  last  surviving  dau.  of  tlie  late  .Mr. 
Bezaleel  Bloomfield,  of  Colchester. 

At  Newmarket,  aged  ,33,  Mr.  Frank  Butler,  the 
celebrated  Jockey.  He  was  originally  intended 
for  the  Church  -,  but  being  a favourite  with  his 
uncles,  the  celebrated  Chiffneys,  frequently  visited 
them,  whicli  led  him  to  take  an  mterast  'in  their 
horses,  and  to  learn  to  ride.  They  soon  found  out 
hU  exce'ileut  Judgment  and  hand.  In  his  youth 


he  received  the  education  of  a gentleman,  was 
conversant  with  both  French  and  Latin,  possessed 
many  accompffishments,  and,  in  the  ball  room, 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  a peculiar  ease 
and  propriety  of  behaviour.  His  career  was  never 
sullied  by  the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion.  His 
victories  on  the  turf  include  two  Derhys,  six  Oaks 
(winning  the  latter  race  four  years  in  succession), 
two  St.  Legers,  the  Ham,  Gratwicke,  Goodwood 
Cup  (three  times),  Stewards’  Cup  at  Goodwood, 
Doncaster  Cup,  Great  York.shire  Handicap,  North- 
ampton.'hire  Stakes,  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes 
(twice),  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  (twice),  the 
One  Thousand  Guineas  (twice),  the  Ebor  St. 
Leger,  Prince  of  Wales’  Stake.s,  Liverpool  St. 
Leger,  and  most  of  the  best  prizes  at  the  principal 
meetings  in  England.  He  married  a Miss  Daily, 
of  Waterbeach,  near  Goodwood  (daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  steward),  who  died  about  a 
twelvemonth  since,  llis  remains  were  placed  by 
her  side,  in  the  family  tomb  at  Newmarket. 

At  Carisbrooke,  I.W.,  Letitia,  relict  of  John 
Crocker  Case,  Esq.  of  Amesbury,  Wilts. 

At  Ham-o^iumou,  Surrey,  aged  79,  John  Lewis 
Co.x,  esq.  foniieiiy  printer  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany (as  was  his  father  before  him),  and  the  head 
of  tlie  firm  of  Cox  and  Sons,  the  eminent  printers 
of  Great  Queen-street.  Mr.  Cox  was  one  of  the 
Court  of  Assistant.s  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  of 
which  he  served  the  office  of  Master  in  1849-50. 
His  many  ainiahle  qualities  have  caused  his  death 
to  be  deeply  lamented  by  his  family  and  numerous 
friends. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  27,  Edward- Henry,  only  .^on 
of  the  late  Thos.  Jones,  esq.  of  Clie.ster-pl.  Re- 
gent’s-park. 

In  Harley-place,  aged  47,  Henry  Pearson,  esq. 
barrister-at-law.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  (a.s  19th  wrangler)  in  18.30.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar,  at  the  Middle  Temple,  29th  May,  1841. 
He  was  author  of  the  following  works ; — “ A Sylla- 
bus of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,”  Cam- 
bridge, 1330  and  1832.  8vo.  “ A Syllabus  of  .\lge- 
bra.”  8vo.  “ All  the  Statutes  in  force  relating  to 
the  Ceremony  of  .Marriage  in  England,”  &c.  1.8.37. 
12mo.  An  edition  of  " Chitty's  Precedents  in 
Pleading.”  Intwopart.s.  1847.  8vo.  “Common 
Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,”  with  notes.  1852.  8vo. 

At  M'eelcy,  aged  60,  IMrs.  Sarah  Perrament. 

In  London,  aged  66,  Joseph  Philby,  esq.  of 
Goldings,  Loughton,  Essex. 

At  Knaresborongh,  aged  63,  Martin  Richardson, 
esq.  solicitor. 

.U  Batheastou  vicarage,  tiie  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Percival  Rogers. 

At  Stratton,  aged  61,  Edward  Shearm,  esq. 
solicitor. 

In  Abbey-wood,  aged  58,  AVilliam  "Warre  Simp- 
son, esq.  of  Loudon. 

.4.t  Brighton,  aged  8!,  Isaac  Smith,  esq. 

5L-3.  Ann  Spencer,  aged  92,  of  M'elford. 

At  Berkhampstcad,  aged  89,  Ricliard  H.  Steel, 
esq.  mmy  years  surgeon  to  the  4Vest  Hertford  In- 
firmary. He  was  elected  an  Hon.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1843. 

At  Maida-hiil,  aged  37,  E.  Stone,  esq. 

At  Barnes,  Surrey,  aged  82.  T.’Wiggin,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  James  Lining  M'oodman,  e.sq. 
W.S,  elde-'b  son  of  .Jranes  Woodman,  esq.  M.D. 
East  Leigh,  near  Havant. 

Feb.  2.  At  Harrow,  John,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
John  Bill,  esq.  of  Farley  Hall,  Staff. 

In  Eastbourne-terv.  Ilyde-park,  Charlotte-Jane, 
wife  of  Col.  J.  B.  Creagh,  and  dau.  of  -J.  S.  Jlichin, 
esq.  H.R.M.’s  Consul  Fayal  and  Pico. 

At  Chelsea,  aged  67,  .Samuel  Harborne,  esq. 

In  Lodge-place,  St.  John’s-wood,  Miss  Isabella 
Heys,  aunt  to  the  Earl  of  Winterton,  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Heys,  es([.  of  Upper  Sunbui-y  Lodge, 
Middlesex. 

Aged  83,  Andrew  Honey,  e-sq.  late  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Alter  amputation  of  the  leg,  ia  consequence  of 
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a fall  on  the  ice  -whilst  skatLiig,  aged  14,  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  John  Lambert,  esq.  of  Salisbury. 

At  Brixton,  near  London,  aged  56,  the  widow 
of  Robert  Mewbald,  esq.  of  London. 

At  North  Wilcove  House,  near  Plymouth,  aged 
50,  Harriet,  wife  of  Charles  Nettleton,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Arch- 
deacon Jones,  Portknd-pl.  Johannah-Jane,  irtfe 
of  Sir  J.  Henry  Pelly,  Bart.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of -John  Cars: airs,  esq.  of  Stratford -green, 
andVas  married  in  1S40. 

Aged  59,  Robert  Pvansoin,  esq.  solicitor.  Sud- 
bury, Sutfolk. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  aged  d",  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  51.  L.  Sharpe,  and  Third  dau.  of  F.  H.  GeU, 
esq.  of  Lewes. 

At  Rishworth,  near  Halifax,  aged  73,  Mary,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  R.  Younger,  Incumbent  of  ’Scam- 
monden. 

Feb.  3.  At  the  Manor  House,  Tendriug,  Essex, 
aced  77,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cardinal!,  mother  of  John 
Cardinal!,  esq. 

At  Stoke,  Ann  Charlotte  Foot,  eldest  sister  of 
the  late  Harriet  Dixon,  wife  of  Vice-Adm.  Manley 
H.  Dixon. 

Grace-Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  .John  Robert  Hail. 
Vicar  of  Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

At  Clapham,  Jane  Amelia,  da.  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander Hume,  esq.  of  Clay-hul,  Enneld,  and  Wim- 
pole-st. 

Feb.  3.  At  Birnungham,  aged  31,  Mr.  Thomas 
Pitt,  late  lessee  of  the  M'orcester  Theatre.  Edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession  at  the  Birming- 
ham General  Hospital,  he  unfortunately  found 
himself  master  of  leven  or  eight  thousand  pounds 
when  his  studies  --vere  dnished.  and,  having  em- 
barked in  theatrical  speculations,  he  was  penniless 
in  two  years  afterwards.  Hard  drinking  destroy- 
ed both  mind  and  body. 

Aged  s4,  Sarah,  widow  ot  Mr.  Nehemiah 
Rogers,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  a descendant  of 
•Jolin  Rogers,  the  drst  martjT  horned  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  ilaiy. 

Feb.  4.  At’ Bath,  aged  26,  Frances-EIizaheth, 
wife  of  Henry  Galley,  esq.  of  Burderop  Park.  ViRs, 
having  given  birth  to  a son  and  heir  on  the  25th 
of  January. 

In  5Vharnclid'e- terrace,  St.  John’s-wcod,  ''■Vm. 
Chiaholme,  esq.  formerly  of  Lincoin’s-inn-f.elds. 
At  Torquay,  at  an  advanced  age.  Miss  Crosse. 

At  Battlesbridge,  Rettendon,  Essex,  aged  65. 
Richard  James  Meeson,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  her  father,  R.  TV.  Baker,  esq. 
of  Cottesm;re,  aged  25,  Sarah-Jane,  wife  of 
Charles  Robert  Ransome,  e-q.  of  Ipsw  ich. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  Somerset, 
aged  46,  Alexander  Waive,  esq.  of  the  Admiralty, 
Somer-et  Hciise.  youngest  son  of  tlie  late  Rev. 
F.  Warre,  D.C.L.  Rector  of  Cheddon  Fitzpair.e, 
Somer'etshire. 

At  Chalcott  House,  Haverstock-hill,  aged  77, 
Robert  Wilkins,  esq. 

At  Sheif.elJ,  aged  23.  Mary-Jane.  wife  of  Lasv- 
ranee  Williams,  esq.  late  of  the  Manor  House, 
RufForth,  Yorksliire. 

Feb.  5.  At  Carbeal,  aged  65,  Anne,  relict  of 
Robert  Billing,  esq.  of  Wiveliscombe. 

At  Berkfisld  Lodge,  near  Ipswich,  Sophia, 
widow  of  Frederick  W.  Campbell,  esq.  of  Bar- 
breck,  N.B.  and  si  ter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  E. 
Winnington,  Bart. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  75,  James  Crosbie.  esq. 

At  Milton  Abbas,  Dorset,  Sophia,  w-ife  of  John 
Ewens.  esq.  surgeon. 

At  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Macleod,  R.N.  Surgeon 
Royal  Marine  Inflrmary,  Woolwich. 

At  TT’heldrake.  aged  71,  Mrs.  Fetch. 

At  the  residence  of  his  uncle  William  Bateman, 
esq.  Paris,  aged  23,  WiUiam-Breame,  third  son  of 
tha  late  Breame  Skepper,  Esq.  of  Oulton  Hall, 
Suffolk. 

At  Brighton,  aged  69.  Charles  Thellusson,  esq. 
son  of  the  late  Charles  Thellusson,  esq.  of  Brods- 
worth  Hall,  near  Doacaawr.  He  was  the  breeder 


of  the  race-horses,  Pmtaplaa,  King  Tom,  and 
Strood  ; and  there  were  few  better  judges  of 
horse-Sesh.  or  more  stanch  friends  to  the  na- 
tional pasMme. 

At  Paignton,  Devon,  aged  83,  John  Northey 
Tompson,  esq.  late  of  Exeter. 

Feb.  6.  At  Edinburgh,  Jane-Grahame,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev,  William  Bryce,  D.D.  Aherdour. 

At  Torquay,  aged  S’2’,  Eliza,  relict  of  John 
W.  Clough,  esq.  formerly  of  Oxton  House  and 
Newbald.  co.  York,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir 
Thomas  Broughton,  of  Broughton  andDodiiington 
Hull,  Cheshire,  the  sixth  Bart,  by  his  first  wife 
Mary,  dau.  of  John  Wicker,  esq. 

At  Baldock,  Herts,  aged  76,  Kitty,  widow  of 
Robert  Cooch.  esq. 

At  Kennington,  aged  65,  James  Harley,  esq. 

At  Cornhill,  Robert  Johnston,  esq. 

Feb.  7.  Aged  25,  Jane,  wife  of  T.  M.  Fryer, 
esq.  of  Fleets  House,  TIiddleaam. 

At  Wilmington,  Kent,  aged  77,  Thomas  Gla^s 
Lowder,  esq. 

At  Acomb,  near  York,  aged  87,  Sarah,  relict  of 
John  Pearson,  esq.  of  Leeds,  dau.  of  Theophilus 
Davv-e  Garencicres,  Esq.  many  years  an  alderman 
of  York  and  Lord  Mayor,  179’g. 

At  Dartmouth,  aged  79,  Thomas  Shelton,  esq. 
late  of  Hull. 

At  Stanford,  near  Worcester,  Annabella-Sophia, 
vounge^t  daa.  of  the  late  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington, 
Bart.  M.P. 

At  Jlonkstown,  Dublin,  Margaret,  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Ussher,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ire- 
land, and  sister  of  the  late  Adra.  Sir  Thomas 
Uss'ner,  K.C.B. 

Feb.  5.  In  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde-park,  aged  62. 
William  Harnett,  esq.  formerly  of  Sandville,  co. 
Kerry. 

At  Liverpool,  Robert  Mather,  esq.  formerly  one 
of  the  most  opulent  merchants  of  the  port,  w^ho  for 
some  years  past  has  Uved  in  retirement  irith  his 
brother,  Mr.  John  Mather,  a magistrate  of  the 
borough.  He  had  been  confined  to  his  house  from 
severe  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  cut  his  tliroac  while 
labouri.ng  under  temporary  insanity.  The  de- 
ceased, as  well  as  his  brother,  Mr.  John  TIather, 
w-as  a bachelor. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  92,  Jane-Garden,  widow  of 
Major  Robertson,  Assistant  Barrack  Master-Gen. 
for  Scotland. 

At  the  vicarage.  Godaiming,  aged  38,  Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  or  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Webster, 
BD.  Vicar  ofOakington,  and  Rector  of  St.  Botoiph, 
Cambridge 

Feb.  9.  At  Cuml>erland-terrace,Regent’s-park, 
aged  77,  Lady  Emily-Elizabeth  Heniy.  Her  Lady- 
ship was  the  second  but  eldest  surviving  dau.  of 
Wiiiiam-Kohert  second  Duke  of  Leinster,  by  the 
Hon.  Em  ilia- Olivia,  only  dau.  and  heir  of  St. 
George  Lord  St.  George.  She  married  March 
13,  1801,  the  late  Johu  Joseph  Heniy,  esq.  of 
Straffan,  co,  Kildare.  Ireland,  who  died  in  1646,  by 
whom  she  had  a large  family. 

At  Walron-on-the-Nazs,  Essex,  Thomas  Chri.s- 
topher  Hodgson,  esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Daniel 
Hodgson,  esq.  of  Sandwuch. 

At  Ebury-st.  aged  74,  5Irs.  Elizabeth  Rebecca 
Palmer,  of  Bromley,  Kent , widow  of  Thomas  Carey 
Palmer,  esq. 

At  Ixworth,  aged  54, 5Ir.  Richard  Cyrus  Sauvage, 
grandson  of  tee  late  Henry  Sauvage,' esq.  Admiral 
of  the  White. 

At  Hailsham,  aged  62,  Samuel  Sinnock.  esq. 
formerly  a solicitor  at  that  place. 

At  Sherrington  rectory,  Wilts,  aged  45,  Andrew 
Wighton,  esq. 

Feb.  10.  At  Kensington,  John  Eddowes  Bow- 
man,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  12,  Honorah,  dau.  of  Robt. 
Burrowes.  esq.  M.P.  of  Stradone  House,  co.  Cavan. 

At  Leamington,  aged  90,  the  Right  Hon.  Grace, 
Countess  of  Farnham.  She  was  the  only  dau.  of 
Thomas  Cuffe,  esq.  of  Grange,  co.  Kilkenny,  and 
was  married  in  1784  to  John-Jame^,  4th  Lord 
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and  2nd  Earl  Famham,  who  died  without  issue 
m 1823,  when  the  earldom  became  extinct. 

At  Exeter,  aged  67,  _G.  Nicholson,  esq.  late  of 
Leeds. 

At  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  Som.  aged  74,  Letitia 
Harriet  Fophara,  youngest  dan.  of  late  Alex. 
Popham,  esq.  of  Bagboroagh  House,  Som. 

At  Bideford,  Eliza,  relict  of  Capt.  John  Holt 
White,  E.I.C.  Service. 

At  Wye,  Kent,  aged  19,  Harriet-Finley,  younger 
dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Roper  Wildash,  esq,’  of 
Oundle,  Xorchamptonsliire. 

Feb.  11.  In  Percy-circus,  Professor  Robert  T. 
Austin,  youngest  son  of  William  Austin,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Botolph-lane,  and  Bloomsbury-sq. 

In  Pal!  Mall,  Frances,  dau.  of  the  late  Philip 
Crowe,  esq.  of  Lowestoft. 

At  Curragh  Chase,  co.  Limerick,  the  dowager 
Lady  De  Vere,  sister  to  Lord  Monteagle.  She 
wu"  Mary,  elder  dau.  of  Stephen  Edw.  Rice,  esq. 
of  Mount  Trenchard,  co.  Limerick,  by  Catherine, 
dau.  and  heir  of  Thomas  Spring,  esq.  of  Ballycris- 
pin,  CO.  Kerry,  was  married  in  1807  to  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  Bart,  who  died  in  1846. 

At  Edbrooke  House,  Winsford,  Som.  aged  77, 
Mr.  Robert  Lyddon,  in  vrhotn  the  sp.orting 
community  of  Dulverton  have  lost  a warm  sup- 
porter. 

At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr.  Thomas  Jloor- 
man,  merchant,  many  years  alderman  of  the 
borouffh. 

At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 'aged  6I,Christopher- 
William,  second  son  of  the  late  Christopher 
Nockells,  esq.  of  Chariotte-st.  Bedford-sq. 

At  Exeter,  aged  80,  Edward  Score,  e^q. 

Feb.  12.  Sarah,  wife  of  John  Cross,  esq.  of 


Upper  Kentish-town,  and  sister  of  Gleorge  Smith, 
esq.  of  Ampleforth,  co.  York,  solicitor. 

At  Plymouth,  Anna  Pnce  Glinn,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  P.  Glinn,  esq.  of  Keyham  Point. 

At  Torquay,  aged  13,  Henrj-- Hutchinson,  only 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Henrj’  Robinson,  esq.  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

At  Tor,  aged  71,  Mrs.  Somermu. 

At  Beverley,  aged  64,  John  Wiiliams,  esq.  M.D. 
and  J.P. 

Feb.  14.  At  Wilmington  Hall,  Kent,  aged  Gl, 
George  Russell,  esq. 

Aged  73,  Mr.  John  Williams,  attached  to 
the  Royal  Library  for  tlie  long  period  of  sixty 
years.  The  late  3Ir,  Armstrong  introduced  him 
there  in  1796  as  errand  boy,  and  to  fill  up  his  time 
employed  him  in  the  bindi.ng-shop,  and  finally 
apprenticed  him  to  himself.  Many  volumes  in  the 
Library  are  evidence-;  of  Iris  skill  in  bo-  kbinding. 
When  this  splendid  library  was  removed  from 
Buckingham  to  Kensington  Palace,  where  it  re- 
mained until  space  was  found  for  it  in  the  British 
Museum,  Mr.  Williams  accompanied  it,  and  on 
the  resignation  of  a Mr.  Harding,  lie  was  chosen 
to  fdl  the  situation  wiiich  he  held  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  In  1848,  Sir.  Panizzi,  and  the  .isustants 
of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books,  to  testify 
their  esteem  for  Mr.  Williams  presented  him  with 
a valuable  China  tea-service  and  silver  tea-pot, 
with  a .suitable  inscription.  His  fellow-attendants 
joined  in  presenting  him  with  a testimonial  on  the 
same  occasion — his  fifty--econd  year  of  service. 
Mr.  Williams  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his 
civility,  his  integrity,  and  kindliness  of  heart,  as 
by  the  care  with  wliich  he  watched  over  the  books 
of  the  Royal  Library. 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBA^f,  Gent. 


330 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Urban', — In  a letter  from  Mr. 
Durrant  Cooper  in  your  March  number, 
p.  272,  some  remarks  made  upon 
Hastings  Past  and  Present.  It  would  be 
well  if  corrections  in  literary  works  were 
more  often  suggested  in  the  friendly  spirit 
which  he  shews,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance he  will  doubtless  feel  pleasure  in 
seeing  that  he  has  in  some  points  been 
anticipated  in  the  work  itself.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  notes  and  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  them  in  the  text  has  led  to 
his  overlooking  them,  a more  venial  error 
under  these  circumstances  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  I allude  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  To  the  descent  of  the  earls  of  Hun- 
tingdon, which  is  stated  correctly  in  the 
notes,  Appendix,  p.  xviii, 

2.  To  the  letter  authorising  a collection 
for  a harbour  at  Hastings  in  1573,  which 
is  referred  to  from  a copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Appendix,  p.  xix. ; and 

3.  To  the  charters  of  the  priory,  as 
printed  in  Nichols’s  CoJlectanea  Topo- 
graphica  et  Genealogica,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  ” List  of  books  relating  to 
Hastings  and  the  neighbourhood,”  Ap- 
pendix, p.  hi. 

Having  drawn  Mr.  Cooper’s  attention  to 
these,  among  the  points  which  he  notices, 
let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  his 
favourable  consideration  for  the  “ Local 
Notes  and  Queries,”  which  now  form  a 
separate  heading  in  The  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonard's  Neirs.  His  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Hastings  and  its 
neighbourhood  would  make  the  contribu- 
tions which  he  might  send  a most  desirable 
addition  to  those  which  have  already  ap- 
peared. \ ours.  &.C. 

Hast'ings.  Edward  Marshall. 

Mr.  Urban,  — The  translation  into 
Larin  verse  of  “ A F rogzy  would  a wooing 
go,”  in  your  March  cumber,  cannot,  I 
think,  have  failed  to  have  afforded  your 
readers  great  delight.  Unfortunately , how- 
ever, a gross  false  quantity  occurs  in  one 
of  the  stanzas  : ” ^'exat  pV.uHa  moles ta.” 
May  I be  allowed  to  correct  it,  by  sug- 
gesting in  lieu  of  it,  Male  tussia  anhelu 
lacessit.”  It  will  occur  to  your  readers 
that  ‘‘  Tussia  anhela  ” is  a malady  ascribed 
by  Virgil,  in  his  Georgies,  as  peculiar  to 
swine,  and  therefore  very  applicable  in 
the  present  case.  Yours,  Pes. 


The  friends  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Montgomery  have  pointed  out  to  us  a 
notice  inserted  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
January  1336,  stating  that  the  late  Poet 
had  forwarded  to  the  Editor  a copy  of  his 
Baptismal  Register,  Nov.  8th,  1307,  iu 
order  to  prove  that  the  story  of  his  having 
assumed  the  name  by  which  he  became 
known  is  utterly  false  and  unfounded.  We 
have  in  reply  requested  the  same  satisfac- 
tion which  was  afforded  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  ; but  it  has  been 
indignantly  refused  : and  have  therefore 
no  actual  information  to  impart  beyond 
the  date  above  given.  Where  the  bap- 
tism is  on  record  we  .have  not  been  told. 
We  need  not  say  that  we  were  before 
ignorant  of  the  statement  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  or  should  have  alluded  to  it  in 
our  memoir  of  Mr.  Montgomery.  What 
we  st.ated  of  his  parentage  is  not  contra- 
dicted ; if  untrue,  it  should  be  directly 
denied,  as  mystery  in  such  cases  always 
cherishes  belief.  If  true,  we  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  truth  should  be  unpaiate- 
able;  as  it  has  always  been  considered  an 
honourable  charact-eristic  of  true  genius  to 
have  risen  from  obscurity. 

In  ]).  265-6,  it  was  said  that  “ The 
union  with  Ireland  brought  in  twenty- 
eight  more  members,  the  twenty-four  tem- 
poral peers  being  elected  for  life,  and  the 
spiritu.al  peers  serving  in  rotation  of  sea- 
siuiis.”  These  numbers  were  inadvertently 
given  for  ” thirty-two  ” and  ‘‘  twenty- 
eight,”  the  incmbtrs  added  to  the  House 
of  Lords  being  thirty-two,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  were  temporal  peers.  A Corres- 
pondent further  remarks  that  in  the  para- 
graph, p.  264,  w’hich  speaks  of  Life  Peer- 
ages conferred  upon  females,  there  is  no 
reference  to  a subsisting  instance,  that  of 
the  Duchess  of  Inverness. 

On  Sunday  the  2nd  of  March,  being 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Pope  gave 
his  benediction  to  the  Golden  Rose  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be 
sent  to  the  Empress  of  the  French.  It  is 
a very  ancient  rite  of  the  Romish  Church 
that  the  Pope  should,  on  the  day  just 
inerrtioned,  bless  a golden  rose,  which  it 
is  a custom  to  send  to  a sovereign,  to  a 
celebrated  church,  or  to  some  eminent  per- 
sonage. It  was  once  sent  to  Henry  VIII. : 
and  qu.  whether  to  any  other  of  our  kings  t 
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THE  TABLE-TALK  OF  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


THREE  quarters  of  a century  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  made 
his  first  attempt  at  authorship.  His 
first  essay  was  as  a prose  writer,  and 
his  literary  delmt  was  made  in  our 
own  pages.  In  our  volume  for  the  year 
1781  will  be  found  a brief  series  of 
miscellaneous  papers  under  the  head 
of  “ The  Scribbler.”  They  were  the 
production  of  one  who  was,  at  the 
time,  a banker’s  clerk,  working  from 
ten  till  five,  and  devoting  his  evening 
hours  to  literary  pursuits  as  a luxury 
which  he  had  a right  to  enjoy,  and 
which  he  enjoyed  more  than  any  lux- 
ury which  in  after-life  he  wa.s  able 
to  obtain,  without  trouble  and  at  un- 
appreciable  cost. 

(df  his  other  works  we  need  not 
speak  here.  We  may,  however,  stale 
that  of  one  he  made  a holocaust.  It 
was  an  opera,  entitled  “ The  Vintage 
of  Rurgundy”  As  a manager  assured 
him  it  would  be  condemned,  Rogers 
copied  out  the  songs,  and  put  the  ma- 
nuscript into  the  fire. 

The  volume  before  us  is  also  in  .some 
measure  his  work.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting portions  are  those  which 
portray  Rogers  himself.  Thus,  we 
find  him  being  taught  by  his  mother 
to  have  sympathy  with  every  living 
thing.  We  see  him,  as  a boy,  looking- 
up  at  the  rebels’  heads  stuck  up  above 
Temple  Bar ; running  about  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  in  a cocked  hat ; dancing 
minuets  with  young  ladies  ; and,  in  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  dinging  the  same 
shaped  hat  among  the  spectators,  in- 
stead of  rakishly  dapping  it  on  his 
head,  as  etiquette  required,  when  the 
dance  was  done. 

The  banker’s  son  had  an  early  in- 
clination to  become  a preacher.  This 
inclination  was  founded  on  his  esteem 


for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  who  used  to 
spend  his  evenings  at  Newington 
Green  with  Rogers’s  family,  “ in  his 
dressing-gown.”  His  young  admira- 
tion for  Dr.  Johnson  led  him  to  seek 
an  interview  with  the  great  lexico- 
grapher, but  his  heart  failed  him  when 
his  hand  was  on  the  knocker  of  the 
door  in  Bolt  Court — and  the  two  never 
met.  Rogers  mentions  with  regret 
that  there  wore  other  men  of  note 
whom  he  might  have  seen  but  did  not. 
Among  others,  Horace  Walpole,  Tom 
Warton,  Burns,  and  many  more.  But 
he  saw  Garrick  play  Ranger,  and  he 
had  looked  at  and  listened  to  Haydn 
[>laying  a sonata  on  the  harpsichord, 
arrayed  in  a court  suit  and  a sword  by 
his  side,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
times. 

Rogers  acknowledges  that  he  was 
not  inditferent  to  praise  ; and  he  had 
‘•great  satisfaction”  in  hearing  that 
iSIoore  approved  of  his  Pleasures  of 
Memory,  and  “ pronounced  it  to  be 
very  dltferent  in  style  from  the  poetry 
of  the  day.”  He  was  a most  painstaking 
writer  ; and  was  never  weary  of  cor- 
recting and  re-correcting.  “ I was  en- 
gaged,” he  says,  “on  ‘The  Pleasures  of 
Memory’  nine  years,  on  ‘Human  Life’ 
lor  nearly  the  same  space  of  time  ; and 
‘Italy’  was  not  completed  in  less  than 
sixteen  years.” 

Rogers  heard  Sir  Joshua  deliver  his 
last  lecture,  and  he  notices  the  snulT- 
powdered  waistcoat  of  the  great  reve- 
rencer  ofAIichael  Angelo.  The  taking 
snuif  to  excess  was  among  the  evil 
fashions  of  the  <lay,  but  it  was  not  the 
only  evil  or  foolish  one.  He  went  to 
Ranelagh  with  a lady  who  “sat  upon  a 
stool  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  coach, 
the  height  of  her  head-dress  not  allow- 
ing her  to  occupy  the  regular  seat.” 
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Tight-lacing  was  equally  absurd.  Lady 
Crewe  told  him,  that  “ on  returning 
home  from  Ranelagh,  she  has  rushetl 
up  to  her  bedroom,  and  desired  her 
maid  to  cut  her  laces  witliout  a mo- 
ment's delay,  for  fear  she  should  faint.” 
Among  other  social  ti'aits,  w'e  have 
one  connected  with  (^uin  and  a dinner 
party.  “There  was  a delicious  pud- 
ding, which  the  master  of  the  house, 
pushing  the  disli  towards  Quin,  begged 
him  to  taste.  A gentleman  had  just 
before  heljicd  Idmself  to  an  immense 
piece  of  it.  ‘ Lray,’  said  tdciin,  looking 
first  at  the  gentleman’s  plate  and  then 
at  the  dish,  ‘ which  is  tiie  pmhling 
Rogers  had  often  conver-ed  witli  a 
Thames  boatman  wdio  had  often  spoken 
to  “ ISIr.  Alexander  i^ope.”  The 
Twickenham  villa  of  the  latter,  Rogers 
would  have  purchase<l,  only  that  he 
•was  afraid  a little  of  the  price,  and 
very  much  of  the  ('pigrams  that  might 
possibly  be  fired  at  him  in  conse- 
quence. A\'ilkes  is  dcsei’ibed  as  awfully 
ngl}^  but  “ very  gentlemanly  in  ap- 
pearance and  manners.”  'The  greater 
portion  of  Rogers’s  life,  hov/ever,  was 
spent  among  men  of  more  fancy  than 
Wilkes,  and  Rogers  himself  was  not 
without  hmcies  of  his  own.  One  of 
his  favourite  fancies  was  “ that  [)er- 
haps  in  the  next  world  the  U'G  of  words 
may  be  <lis[)ensed  with  — that  our 
thoughts  may  'tream  into  each  other’s 
mimls  without  any  verbal  ommnni* 
cation.”  Tins  may  do  for  the  Mlysian 
fields,  but  it  would  be  a wumdcrl’ully 
inconvenient  and  dangerous  process 
for  this  present  state  of  being,  wherein 
words  are  not  even  the  interpi’cters  of 
thought.  In  furtlicr  connection  with 
a future  statr',  Rog(u*s  toM  of  a re- 
mark made  by  Loi’d  Ih'skiiu',  on  hear- 
ing that  somel)Ody  had  died  wortii  two 
hundred  thmisand  pounds,  “ Well, 
that’s  a very  {U’etty  s:um  (o  begin  the 
next  world  with.” 

It  was  at  Krskine’s  house  at  Ilanq)- 
stead  that  Rogers  met  the  Rrinee  of 
Wc.les  at  dinner,  conversed  with  him 
for  the  !ir.st  and  only  time  in  his  life, 
and  found  him  very  agreeable  and  fa- 
miiiar.  The  Rrimjo  told  two  stories  of 
Thiirlow.  d’he  lirst  wa^,  'I'hurlow 
once‘  said  to  the  prince,  “.Sir,  your 
lather  will  •■oulinue  to  be  a popiilai’ 
king  as  long  .is  he  continues  to  g«:i  to 
churcii  every  Sunday,  and  to  be  fiith- 
ful  to  that  ugly  woman,  your  mother : 


but  you.  Sir,  will  never  be  popular.” 
The  other  was  this  -While  his  ser- 
vants were  carrying  Thurlow  up  stairs 
to  his  bed-room,  just  before  his  death, 
they  happened  to  let  his  legs  strike 
against  the  banisters,  upon  which  he 
uttered  (the  had  w'ords  he  ever  spoke) 
a frightful  imprecation  upon  “all  their 
souls.”  Sheriilan  was  not  more  civil 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  .absent,  than 
Thurlow  was  to  the  Prince,  present. 
When  the  Duke  was  obliged  to  retreat 
fjofore  the  I’rench,  Sheridan  gave  as  a 
toast,  “ The  Duke  of  York  and  his 
brave  followers.”  And,  ii  propos  to 
Sheridan,  Rogers  says,  “ I prefer 
Sheridan’s  Rivals  to  his  School  for 
Scandal  ; exipiisite  humour  pleases  me 
more  than  the  finest  wit.”  There  was 
not  much  more  dignity  In  Slieridan’s 
last  moments  than  in  Thurlow’s. 
“ Sheridan,”  said  Rogers,  “ had  very 
tine  eyes,  and  he  was  not  a little  vain 
of  them.  He  sai<l  to  me  on  his  death- 
iTcd,  ‘ d'ell  Taidy  Hessborough  that  my 
eyes  will  look  U[)  to  the  collin-lid  as 
brightly  as  ever.’”  Rut  it  was  not  a 
time  when  men  lived  or  died  with  dig- 
nity. A con[)le  of  statesmen  at  the 
helm  of  government  made  nothing  of 
S(!ven  bottles  of  wine  each  after  din- 
ner. Pitt,  wdio  was  one  of  these  states- 
nu.m,  could  not  ludp  himself  to  salt 
without  using  both  hands— -one  to 
.'(cady  the  other;  ;uid  liOrdTankcr- 
ville  assured  Roger-;  that  he  had  [ilayed 
(•ards  with  h’it/patrick,  at  Rrookes’s, 
from  tiMi  o’clock  at  night  (ill  near  six 
o’clock  tht^  no.xt  afternoon,  a waiter 
standing  by  to  fcdl  thmn  “-^vliose  deal 
it  w.is,”  they  bi'ing  (oo  .sleepy  to 
know. 

It  sojiic  ot  the  great  men  of  past 
days  -omeliuies  sat  u[)  when  they 
should  have'  bc'cn  in  bed,  others  went 
to  bed  when  they  should  Iiave  sat  up. 
To[)h:im  Reauclerk  (Johirson’s  friend) 
was  ;i  very  alrscnt  person.  One  day, 
h.aving  invited  .some  friends  to  dinner, 
he  went  up-staIrs  to  dress.  There, 
he  forgot  all  about  them,  thought  it 
was  hed-timo,  [uilled  off  his  clothes, 
ami  got  into  bod.  A servant,  who 
presently  entered  the  room  to  tell  him 
Ills  guests  were  wailing  for  him,  fmind 
him  la-t  ashx'j).  \Ve  can  give  a peu- 
(hnit  lo  this  incident,  in  the  case  of 
Sir  L.anoelot  Sh.adwell.  lie  liad  been 
invited,  with  Lady  Shadwell,  to  one  oi 
the  court  balls.  They  proceeded,  at 
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the  proper  hour,  to  their  respective 
dressing-rooms,  to  make  ready.  Lady 
Shadwell  was  dressed,  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  waited  till  she  was 
weary,  went  up-stairs  to  Sir  Lance- 
lot’s room,  and  found  him  in  bed,  and 
fast  asleep.  The  V’^ice-Chancellor  had 
to  be  in  his  own  court,  at  serious 
business,  early  in  the  morning;  and 
this  could  not  have  been  profitably 
done  for  the  public,  he  remarked,  If  he 
went  to  the  (Queen’s  court,  upon  very 
foolish  business  (for  a Chancellor), 
late  at  night.  This  was  less  uncour- 
teous  to  the  sovereign  than  an  act  of 
Fox’s.  The  latter  once  went  to  one 
of  George  the  'i’liird’s  levees  in  iiis 
ordinary  morning  dress.  “ No  mat- 
ter,” said  Fox,  to  one  who  thought 
that  such  a proceeding  was  hardly 
respectful,  “he  (George  HI.)  is  so 
blind  that  he  can’t  distinguish  what  I 
have  on.”  Rogers  ac([uits  Fox  of 
being  addicted  to  talk  of  great  people. 
The  latter  did,  indeed,  once  speak  to 
Rogers  of  Queen  Charlotte,  but  it  was 
only  to  notice  her  as  “that  bad  wm- 
man ! ” 

Fox’s  own  friends  spoke  more  tiat- 
teringly  of  Fox.  Ilis  surviving  friends 
dearly  cherislied  his  memory.  “INlany 
years  after  his  death,”  said  Rogers,  “ I 
w'as  at  a fete  given  by  the  Duke  of' 
Devonshire,  at  Chiswick  House;  Sir 
Robert  Adair  and  1 wandered  about 
the  apartments,  up  and  down  stairs. 
“ In  what  room  did  Fox  expire  ? ” 
asked  Adair.  “ In  thi-:  vm’y  room.” 
Immediately  Adair  burst  into  tears, 
w’ith  a vehemence  of  grief  -iich  as  1 
hardly  ever  saw  exhibited  i»y  man. 
The  remarks  of  frimtds  on  Fox,  dui’ing 
his  life-time,  were  rmt,  however,  .all  of 
a ilattering  ([uality.  Fox  was  sitting 
at  Rrookc.''s,  in  a very  morxly  humour, 
having  lost  a considerable  sum  at 
cards,  and  was  indolently  moving  a 
pen  Itackwards  and  forwards  over  a 
sheet  of  p.iper.  “ ^Vhat  is  he  d.raw- 
ing  ? ” said  some  uiie  to  Hart.  “ Any- 
thing but  a draft,”  was  the  reply. 
This  was  quite  as  neat  as  the  remark 
wdiicli  Rogers  heard  Jekyll  make  on 
Lady  ('ork,  at  a ]iarty,  where  she  wore 
a most  enormous  j)lume.  Jekyll  sai<l, 
“ she  was  exactly  like  a fdmttlecock — 
.dl  cork  aii<i  feathers  ! ” 

As  samples  of  difference  In  taste,  vvo 
may  observe,  that  Fox  bated  IMIdou's 
Itrose  works,  while  Horne  Tooke  held 


them  in  high  esteem.  Rogers  often 
dined  with  Tooke  at  Wimbledon  ; and 
Burdett  was  sometimes  of  the  party. 
The  banker  doc.s  not  speak  favourably 
of  the  baronet.  Burdett  was  a very 
inconsiderate  person.  One  forenoon, 
when  Tooke  was  extremely  unwell, 
and  a f'rlend  had  sent  him  some  fine 
hot-house  grapes,  Burdett,  happening 
to  call  in,  ate  every  one  of  them!  In 
the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  we 
are  told,  that  “ Tooke  used  to  say  that 
Porson  would  drink  ink  rather  than 
not  drink  at  all.”  Indeed  he  would 
drink  anything.  Ho  was  silting  with 
a gentleman  after  dinner,  in  the  cham- 
ber of  a mutual  friend,  a templar, 
who  was  then  ill,  and  eonlined  to  bed. 
A servant  came  into  the  room,  sent 
thither  by  his  master,  for  a bottle  of 
embrocation,  which  Avas  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece. “I  drank  it  an  hour  ago,” 
said  I’orsou. 

There  is  something  better  than  this 
in  the  foIloAving  re)nlniscence  of  two 
celebrated  personages  : 

Lord  Nelson  was  a remarkably  kind- 
hearted  man  ; I have  seen  him  spin  a tee- 
totum, with  his  one  hand,  a whole  evening, 
f)r  the  amusement  of  some  children.  1 
heard  him  once  during  diiiuer  utter  many 
hitter  complaints  (which  Lady  Hamilton 
vainly  attempted  to  »;heck)  of  the  way  he 
had  Ijeea  treated  at  Court  that  forenoon. 
Tim  Queen  lead  imt  comlpscended  to  take 
the  'diglitest  notice  of  him.  In  truth, 
Nelson  was  liatcd  at  Court  : they  w'ere 
jealous  of  his  fame.  There  was  some- 
thing very  charming  in  Lady  Hamilton’s 
openness  of  manner.  She  showed  me 
the  neclccloth  wliich  Nelson  had  on  when 
he  died.  Of  course,  I could  not  help 
looking  at  it  willi  extreme  interest ; and 
she  threw  her  arm.->  around  my  neck,  and 
kissed  me. 

The  following  is  characteristic  of  a 
nobler  lady  th.in  jioor,  erring,  ill-used 
Lady  Hamilton,  naiiioly,  the  Dache.ss 
of  (aordon  (Jane),  Avho  is  herself  the 
narrator 

Tlie  sou  of  Lord  Cornwallis  (Lord 
Brome)  fell  in  love  with  my  daughter 
Louisa  ; and  she  liked  him  much.  They 
were  to  be  married,  hut  the  intended 
matcdi  was  broken  off  l)y  Lord  C.  whose 
only  objection  to  it  sprung  from  his  belief 
that  tliere  was  madness  in  my  husband’s 
family.  Upon  this  I contrived  to  have  a 
tete  h tUe  with  i.ordJJ.  and  said  to  him, 
“ I know  your  reason  for  disapproving  of 
your  sou's  marriage  with  my  daughter. 
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Now  I will  tell  you  one  thing  plainly, 
there  is  not  a drop  of  the  Gordon  blood 
in  Louisa's  body''  With  this  statement, 
Lord  C.  was  quite  satisfied,  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place.  The  duchess  prided  her- 
self greatly  on  the  success  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre, though  it  had  forced  her  to 
slander  her  own  character  so  cruelly  and 
so  unjustly. 

The  duchess  accomplished  her  ends 
by  her  wit,  although  at  cost  to  her 
fame.  Rogers  tells  us  of  a grave 
Bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  being 
witless,  failed  in  his  object,  and  felt 
his  reputation  injured  to  boot;  this 
was  Legge  of  Oxford.  He  asked 
Canning  how  he  liked  his  sermon.  “ I 
thought  it  rather— short.”  “ Oh,  yes, 
I am  aware  that  it  was  sliort,  but  I 
was  afraid  of  being  tedious.”  “ You 
were  tedious.”  Canning  could  say  ab- 
surtlly  funny  things,  when  silly  ques- 
tions were  put  to  him.  A lady  asked 
him,  “ Why  they  had  made  the  spaces 
in  the  iron  gate  at  Spring  Oardt-ns  ^o 
narrow?”  ••Oh,  ma’am,”  said  Can- 
ning, “ because  such  very  fat  people 
used  to  go  through.” 

Let  us  notice  here  that  we  tail  to 
iind  in  this  T.tble  Talk  any  traces  of 
a cynical  ami  harsh  nature,  such  as 
acute  critics  profess  to  discover  in  it. 
There  are,  indeed,  things  tohl  of  ill- 
natured  people,  and  Rogers  remarks 
that  family  misumk-rstandings  often 
arise  from  the  eminence  acquired  by 
some  one  mcnd)er  of  a tamily  v/iiich 
the  others  cannot  endure.  So  when 
he  noticed  at  homo,  and  ti)rthe  -ccoud 
time,  that  he  hml  been  invited  to 
breakfast  with  Towiu-ley,  the  statue- 
collector,  he  was  met  by  the  remark 
from  the  non-iiniled,  “ Vou  have  tf)ld 
ns  that  before.”  He  adds  '■lily,  rather 
than  sourly,  " In  daysnl  old  tle-y  used 
to  put  an  f)bnoxioim  lirollmr  into  a 
lit,  and  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites.” 
ie  also  records  how  Lawrence  went 
proudly  into  the  parlour  where  his 
brothers  and  sisters  were,  with  the 
medal  he  had  received  from  tlie  So- 
ciety of  Arts  hanging  on  his  bosom, 
and  that  not  one  individual  would 
take  th(i  sliglitest  notice  of  hun  or  U. 
Rogers  narrated  this  fact  to  Mrs.  Sirl- 
<lor7s,  and  then  added,  “.‘Vlas!  aftei- 
I became  celebrated  none  of  my  sisters 
loved  me  aa  they  did  Ijefore.”  But 
she  herself  was  as  jealous  as  any  of 
her  kindred.  When  a grand  public 


dinner,”  says  Rogers,  “was  given  to 
John  Kemble,  on  his  quitting  the 
stage,  Mrs.  Siddons  said  to  me,  ‘Well, 
perhaps  in  the  next  world  women  will 
be  more  valued  than  they  are  in  this.’ 
She  alluded  to  the  comparatively  little 
sensation  which  had  been  produced  by 
her  own  retirement  from  the  boards  ; 
and,  doubtless,  she  was  a far,  far, 
greater  performer  than  John  Kem- 
ble.” But  John  Kemble  was  far  more 
jealous  than  all  the  rest  of  his  family 
together.  Indeed,  the  impression  con- 
veyed i?.,  that  the  Kemble  blood  fer- 
mented unwholesoinely  in  this  respect. 
The  most  absurd  instance  of  this  petty 
malignancy  in  presence  of  any  supe- 
riority is  thus  told  by  Rogers : — 
“ When  Kemble  was  living  at  Lau- 
sanne, he  used  to  feel  rather  jealous 
even  of  iMont  Blanc,  lie  disliked  to 
hear  people  always  asking,  ‘How 
does  Mont  Blanc  look  this  morning  ? ’ ” 
There  i.s  something  very  “ smart  ” in 
Rogers’s  assertion,  that  “ John  Kemble 
was  ofltn.  very  amusing  when  he  had 
had  a good  deal  of  wine.”  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  not  always  so,  even  then. 
He  was  dreadfully  dull  when  sober, 
and  to  judge  from  the  sample  cited 
from  i\Ir.  Rogers,  at  page  lb»,  he  was 
still  duller  when  drunk.  We  think  it 
is  Michael  Kelly,  or  Reynolds,  who 
relates  how  obtusely  slow  John  Kem- 
ble was  at  catcliing  the  point  of  a 
^t.iry. 

bile  on  the  subject  ol  “mimic 
actors,”  wo  may  not  imqitly  reproduce 
the  opinion  of  Rogers  on  tlze  mimic 
Colo.-.^euin  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  It 
is,  lie  said  to  Mi‘.  Hyce,  “a  noble 
building,  finer  than  anything  among 
the  remains  of  architectural  art  in 
Italy.  It  is  riiliculous  to  hear  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  been  at  Rome  talk 
with  juch  rapture  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings they  have  seen  there.  In  fact, 
the  old  Romans  were  but  indifferent 
architects.” 

There  is  nothing  new  told  touching 
the  duel  between  Moore  and  Jeffrey, 
b'Ut  there  are  a couple  of  good  stories 
touching  other  duellists  : — 

An  kn^lislunan  and  a Frenclimaa  hav- 
ing <|uarrplled,  they  were  to  right  a duel. 
Ct-iiig  both  great  cowards,  they  agreed, 
tor  tlseir  mutual  safety  of  course,  that  the 
dud  sliould  take  place  ia  a room  perfectly 
dark.  The  Englishman  had  to  fire  first. 
He  gro{)ed  his  way  to  the  liearth,  fired 
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up  the  chimney,  and  brought  down  the 
Frenchman,  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 

The  second  is  scarcely  less  amus- 
ing ■ 

Humphry  Howarth,  the  surgeon,  was 
called  out,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the 
field  stark  naked,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  challenger,  who  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  “ I know,"  said  H.  " that  if 
any  part  of  the  clothing  is  carried  into  the 
body  by  a gun-shot  wound  festering  en- 
sues; therefore,  I have  met  you  thus." 
His  antagonist  declared  that  righting  with 
a man  in  puris  naturalibus  would  be  quite 
ridiculous  ; accordingly,  they  parted  with- 
out further  discussion. 

The  most  melancholy  figure  in  this 
gallery  of  sketches  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  brilliant  blackguard  Por- 
son, — a man  who,  unfortunately,  did 
not  love  sobriety  and  cleanliness  so 
much  as  he  loved  integrity  and  truth. 
Person  often  dined  at  Rogers’s  house, 
where  the  host  contrived  to  keep  him 
within  bounds “ but  I frequently 
met  him  at  various  houses,  whore  he 
got  completely  drunk.  He  would  not 
scruple  to  return  to  the  dining-room, 
after  the  company  had  left  it,  pour 
into  a tumbler  the  dro[)s  remaining  in 
the  wine-glasses,  and  drink  olV  the 
omniuni-gatherum.”  We  can  match 
this  anecdote  by  one  pcrluqis  more 
meanly  disgraceful.  A ncwly-made 
lord  in  a western  county  gave  a 
breakfast  in  honour  of  the  christening 
of  an  infant  daughter,  lie  was  cele- 
brated for  his  “ closeness  ; ’’  but  there 
was  a little  champagne  at  the  feast. 
The  supply,  however,  was  not  exten- 
sive enough  to  reach  one  genlleman, 
the  resident  tutor  in  the  family.  We, 
ourselves,  mitt  the  “noble”  lord  drain 
the  residue  of  the  other  glasses  into 
one,  as  the  company  were  retiring  into 
another  room,  and  present  the  delight- 
ful draught  to  the  very  disgusted  pre- 
ceptor. This  same  “liberal”  noble- 
man suppressed  the  dinner  ordinarily 
given  to  his  tenants  on  the  rent-days. 
The  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  occupiers 
of  a large  farm  on  the  estate,  out  of 
mere  fun,  sent  to  the  provincial  paper 
a detitious  account  of  a splendid  ban- 
quet spread  by  his  lordship  for  the 
tenants  who  had  paid  their  dues.  “My 
lord”  never  rested  till  he  had  dis- 
covered the  writer.  He  said  nothing 
more  at  the  time,  but  when  the  old 
tenant  died  he  refused  to  allow  the 


son  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  te- 
nancy of  the  farm, — and  with  devilish 
glee  told  him  “the  reason  why.” 

So  much  for  “ my  lord.”  Here  is  a 
strongly-drawn  picture  of  a “ lady.” 

Several  woioeQ  were  in  love  with  Byron, 
bat  none  so  violently  as  Laily  Caroline 
Lamb.  She  absolutely  besieged  him.  He 
showed  me  the  first  letter  he  received  from 
her,  in  which  she  assured  him  that  “ aU 
her  jewels  were  at  his  service."  They 
frequeutly  bad  quarrels,  and  more  than 
once,  on  coming  home,  I have  found  her 
walking  in  rny  garden,  and  waiting  for 
me,  to  beg  that  I would  reconcile  them. 
When  she  met  Byron  at  a party,  she 
would  always,  if  possible,  return  home 
from  it  in  his  carriage,  and  accompanied 
by  him.  . . . Sometimes,  when  uot  invited 
to  a party  where  he  was  to  be,  she  would 
wait  for  him  in  the  street  till  it  was  over ! 
One  night,  after  a great  party  at  Devon- 
shire  House,  to  which  Lady  Caroline  had 
not  been  invited,  I saw  her — yes,  saw 
her — talking  to  Byron,  with  half  of  her 
body  thrust  into  the  carriage  which  he 
had  just  entered.  In  spite  of  all  this 
absurdity,  my  firm  belief  is  that  there  was 
nothing  criminal  between  them.  Byvon 
at  last  was  sick  of  her.  When  their  inti- 
macy was  at  an  end,  and  while  she  was 
living  in  the  country,  she  burned  very 
solemnly,  on  a sort  of  funeral  pile,  tran- 
scripts ot^^^all  the  letters  which  she  had 
received  from  Byron,  and  a copy  of  a 
miniature  (his  portrait)  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  her ; several  girls  from  the 
neighbouriiood,  whom  she  had  dressed  in 
white  garments,  dancing  round  the  pile, 
and  singing  a song  which  she  had  written 
for  the  occasion,  “ Burn  fire,  bum,"  &c. 
She  was  mad,  and  iier  family  allowed  her 
to  do  what  she  chose. 

Rogers  very  rightly  maintains  that 
Moore  was  not  justified  in  destroying 
the  IMS.  biography  of  Byron.  The 
“ Table-Talker”  remembers  “ that  it 
contained  this  anecdote,— On  his  mar- 
riage-night Byron  suddenly  started  out 
of  his  first  sleep;  a taper  which  burned 
in  the  room  was  casting  a ruddy  glare 
through  tin'  crimson  curtains  of  the 
bed,  and  he  could  not  help  exclaiming 
in  a voice  so  loud  that  he  awakened 
Lady  Byron,  ‘Good  God!  I am  surelv 
in  hell !’” 

Byron  told  Rogers  that  he  had  left 
orders  in  his  will  that  his  illegitimate 
daughter,  Allegra,  should  never  be 
taught  the  English  language.  She  died 
however  before  her  father.  “ You 
know,”  said  Rogers  to  Mr.  Dyce,  “ that 
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Allegra  was  buried  at  Harrow ; but 
probably  you  have  not  heard  that  the 
body  was  sent  over  to  England  in  two 
packages,  that  no  one  might  suspect 
what  it  was.”  Of  the  fiendish  heart- 
lessness of  Byron,  Rogers  gives  more 
than  one  instance.  The  “ friend”  does, 
indeed,  add,  after  telling  Byron’s 
stories  of  his  own  devilish  init^uity, 
that  “ probably  there  was  not  one  syl- 
lable of  truth  in  all  this,  for  he  always 
had  the  weakness  of  wishing  to  be 
thought  much  worse  than  he  really 
was.” 

The  accomplished  editor  of  this  vo- 
lume concludes  his  introductory  notice 
with  a remark  that  he  has  inserted 
nothing  which  is  likely  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  one  living.  None  of 
the  stories  which  we  have  hitherto 
noticed  is  likely  to  do  so ; 1)ut  Mr. 
Dyce  little  knows  the  disposition  of 
M.  Lamartine  if  he  thinks  the  follow- 
ing will  affect  him  as  little  as  the  anec- 
dote of  the  Author  of  Childe  Harold 
can  now  affect  Byron.  If  Lamartine 
was  angrily  surprised  at  liiuling  tluit 
Lady  Hester  Stanhoiie  had  never  heard 
of  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  less  so  at 
hearing  this  of  himself. 

Lamartine  is  a man  of  genius,  but  very 
affected.  Talleyrand,  when  in  London, 
invited  me  to  meet  him,  and  placed  me 
beside  him  at  dinner.  I asked  him,  “ Are 
you  acrpiainted  with  Reranger  ?”  “ No  ; 

he  wished  to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  T 
declined  it.”  “I  would  go,”  said  I,  “a 
league  to  see  him.”  This  was  nearly  all 
our  conversation.  He  did  not  choose  to 
talk.  In  short,  he  was  so  disagreeable 
that  both  Talleyrand  and  the  Duchess  de 
Dino  apologised  to  me  for  his  ill-breeding. 

Rogers  consirlered  that  IMrs.  Bar- 
bauld  wasted  her  talents  when  she 
condescended  to  write  hooks  tor  chil- 
dren. He  thought  Iiighly  of  her  both 
as  biograplier  and  i)oetess,  [tronuunced 
her  Life  of  Richardson  admirable,  and 
the  concluding  stanza  of  “Life”  as 
among  the  finest  things  he  had  ever 
read.  He  had  less  admiration  for  her 
taste,  and  scolded  her  heartily  because 
she  approved  of  Harwin’s  Botanic 
Garden.  Rogers,  liowever,  ha<l  better 
ground  for  his  dislike  of  Darwin  tlian 
Aladainc  de  (bmlis  for  her  denial  of 
the  merit  of  Marinontel,  who^e  talents 
she  disputed,  simply  because  she  had 
quarrelled  witii  him.  Mrs.  Barbauld’s 
own  idea  of  Byron  was  something  pe- 
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culiar.  She  thought  that  he  “ wrote 
best  when  he  wrote  about  the  sea  or 
swimming.” 

There  are  some  painful  stories  told 
of  Combe,  Murphy,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  If  they  are  to  be  credited, 
the  first,  the  author  of  Doctor  Syntax, 
and  of  a multitude  of  other  works, 
once  robbed  a guest  in  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend,  where  both  were  stay- 
ing on  a visit.  Murphy  is  described 
as  a swindler,  pledging,  as  security  for 
debt,  property  already  in  pledge  with 
others,  as  a similar  security.  The 
shifts  to  which  Lawrence  was  reduced 
by  his  continual  want  of  money  were 
the  penalties  of  the  ofience  of  extrava- 
gance or  imprudence, — chielly  injuri- 
ous to  himself,  but  a social  ofience, 
nevertheless. 

The  mention  of  Murphy  may  serve 
to  introduce  a passage  in  which  Rogers 
says  that  ^lurphy  used  to  dwell  with 
enthusiasm  on  his  recollections  ofChat- 
luiin’s  oratory.  “ IMurpliy  was  once  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House,  with  Foote, 
when  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  was  putting 
fortii  all  his  power  in  an  attack  on 
Murray  (Lord  MansliehJ).  ‘ Shall  we 
go  home  now?’  said  Murphy.  ‘No,’ 
reiilied  Foote,  ‘ let  us  wait  till  he  has 
made  the  little  man  (Jlurray)  vanish 
entirely.’ 

Foote  is,  [icrhaps,  of  all  the  person- 
ages spoken  of  in  the  'Fable-Talk,  the 
one  who  comes  oil’  with  most  undi- 
minislied  cc/c/.  “ I always  distrust,” 
says  Rogers,  “ accounts  of  eminent 
men  by  their  cnntcDiixtnirics.  None 
of  us  has  any  reason  to  ^Iander  Homer 
or  Julius  Cicsar;  but  we  find  it  very 
(lifiicult  to  divest  ourselves  of  preju- 
dices when  v,'c  arc  writing  aliout  per- 
runs  with  whom  wc  liave  licen  ac- 
(piainlcd.”  'Fho  fact  too  is,  that  it  is 
only  a contemporary  who  can  borrow 
our  money  and  not  repay  us  : an 
olfcuce  commonly  committed  against 
Rogers. 

'The  notices  of  actors  Ibrm  a pleasant 
portion  of  the  Table-Talk.  Jack 
Banister  told  Rogers  that  lie  was 
“ thrilled  ” at  hearing  Garrick,  in  Lear, 
pronounce  the  words,  “ Gli,  fool,  I shall 
go  mad!”  Garrick  was,  of  course, 
very  fond  of  “ thrilling”  people;  and, 
even  when  reading  plays  to  noble 
circles  in  country-houses  where  he  was 
a visitor,  he  “would  steal  anxious 
glances  at  the  faces  of  the  audience  to 
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perceive  what  etfect  his  reading  pro- 
duced. “ Comparing  the  dramatic 
writers  of  England  and  France,”  Ro- 
gers said,  “ we  have  far  better  tragic 
writers  than  Corneille  or  Racine ; but 
we  have  no  one  to  be  compared  with 
Moliere,  no  one  like  him.”  Rogers 
had  also  a vast  admiration  for  Mari- 
vaux, whose  style  has  caused  all 
lengthy  dwellings  upon  very  minute 
details  to  be  called  “ marivaudage.” 
But  we  agree  with  a writer  in  the 
Atlienajum,  who  ends  a notice  of  this 
author  by  stating  that,  if  Marivaux 
dealt  in  dust,  it  was  at  least  gold-dust. 
Rogers,  we  may  add,  has  done  less 
justice  to  anotlicr  French  author. 
He  expresses  his  surprise  at  finding 
an  entire  company  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Raul  Pry  was  written,  as  Mr. 
Rogers  could  tell  them,  by  Poole. 
The  fact,  however,  is  not  so.  Poole 
merely  translated  the  Vicu,x  Celibu- 
taire  of  Collin  d’Harleville,  introduced 
a “ screaming  ” part  for  Liston,  and 
called  the  piece  by  the  popular  name. 
jMr.  Rogers’  canons  of  criticism  were 
sometimes  as  ill-founded  as  his  asser- 
tions touching  allogv^d  facts.  “ I am 
not  sure,”  he  says,  “ whether  I would 
not  rather  have  written  Manzoni's 
Promessi  Sjwsi,  than  all  Scott’s  no- 
vels!” 

Our  Table  Talker  had  a sharp  sense 
for  detecting  faults  in  other  poets. 
Mrs.  Macaulay  looked  through  John- 
son’s Dictionary  for  the  bad  words,  and 
Rogers  seems  to  have  “drawn”  Pope 
in  order  to  discover  imperfect  lines. 
Ho  finds  an  impropriety  “ forced  upon 
the  poet  by  the  rhyme,”  in  the  lines 
To  the  Earl  of  Oxford, — 

The  Muse  attciiJs  then  to  thy  silent  shade: 

r i 

She  waits  or  lo  the  scq  fohl  or  the  ceJl, 

Wlien  the  last  ling’ring  friend  has  bid  fiircwcll. 

“ It  should  be  of  course,”  says  Ro- 
gers, “ to  the  cell  or  to  the  scatfold,”— 
which  seems  to  us  very  much  like 
hypcrcriticism.  Of  the  lines 
Alas  ! how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim, 

Thou  but  preserv’st  a face  and  I a name. 

He  pronounces  the  first  indliTeront, 
and  the  word  “claim”  forced  and  bad. 
He  also  authoritatively  brands  with 
the  same  epithet  “bad”  the  latter  of 
the  two  following  lines 
A heap  of  (lu.-,t  alone  remains  of  time, 

"i'is  all  thou  art  and  all  ihe  proud  '"hall  be. 

He,  of  course,  is  ready  enough  to  ad- 
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mit  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  great 
poet,  and  he  even  suggests,  as  being 
the  best  line  Pope  ever  wrote — 

Bare  the  mean  lieart  that  lurks  beneath  a star  — 
a suggestion  which  we  will  decidedly 
not  accept.  We  agree,  however,  fully 
with  him,  when  he  says,  “ People  are 
now  so  fond  of  the  obscure  in  poetry, 
that  they  can  perceive  no  deep  thuduug 
in  that  darling  man,  Pope,  because  ho 
always  expresses  himself  with  such 
admirable  clearness.”  Tliis  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  and  let  us  add  that 
people  do  not  generally  understand 
that  obscurity  indicates  the  absence  of 
deep  thinking,  lucidity  its  [)rcsencc. 
Any  poetaster,  with  an  cur  and  a fa- 
cility for  stringing  phrases  together, 
may  get  credit  for  thinking, — but  only 
from  those  who  think  little  themselves. 

Rogers  places  Pope’s  Homer  below 
that  of  Cowper ; says  that  his  chief 
defect  was  want  of  pauses,  and  con- 
siders that,  for  varied  harmony  and 
case,  he  is  inferior  to  Dryden.  He 
shows  how  Young  v/as  once  in  fashion 
with  a class,  by  telling  us  that  preachers 
used  to  mark  passages  in  the  Night 
Thoughts  for  the  ladies  of  their  con- 
gregation to  get  by  heart.  If  we  re- 
collect rightly.  Dr.  Doran,  in  his  Life 
of  Young,  prefixed  to  Togg's  complete 
edition,  shows  how  some  admirers  went 
further  than  this.  Samuel  Wesley  gave 
his  daughter  Sarah  a whole  “ Night  ” at 
a time  to  learn.  Sarah  must,  neces- 
sarily, have  hated  the  poet.  But,  per- 
haps, Rogers  admired  Gray  more  than 
any  other  poet.  Gray  wrote  more 
musically  than  he  spoke.  Ho  would 
ask,  “what  naise  is  that?”  and  Paley 
was  equally  broad  and  vicious  in  his 
pronunciation.  Gray’s  poems  were 
such  favourites  with  Rogers  that,  when 
a young  man,  he  used  to  take  them 
every  morning  with  him  to  the  city, 
and  learn  passages  as  he  walked  along, 
by  heart.  Mason  he,  not  very  un- 
justly, calls  stiif  and  tiresome.  We 
only  wonder  that  Rogers  did  not  de- 
tect one  of  Mason’s  misapplications  of 
terms  in  his  Ode  to  a Water  Nymph, 
where  he  says 

Then,  Xymphs,  again,  wth  all  thcii*  wonted  case, 
Tliy  wanton  waters,  volatile  ami  free. 

Shall  wiMly  warble,  as  tln'y  pleasn, 

'Iheir  soft,  loniiacii)U<,  harmony. 

Praise  of  Beattie's  Minstrel  is  confined 
to  the  first  book.  Hayley  he  sets 


down  being  as  much  underrated  in 
these  times  as  he  was  overrated  in 
his  own.  Of  Crabbe,  he  thinks  the 
earlier  poems  were  the  best;  pro- 
nounces Chureliiil  “ ine<liocre,”  makes 
small  account  of  i^hakspere’s  Sonnets, 
still  less  of  Campbelfs  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  ami  points  out  “ monstrously 
incorrect  pas.-ages”  in  the  Gertrude  of 
M yoining.  The  editor  adds  a piquant 
note.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  was  no 
tavourite  at  all  with  Wordsworth — 

who  criticised  it  to  me  nearly  verOatirn 
as  follows : “ Campbell’s  Pleasures  of 
Hope  has  been  strongly  overrated  ; its  fme 
words  and  sounding  lines  please  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  who  never  stop  to  ask 
themselves  the  meaning  of  a passage.  The 
lines— 

Whore  Airies,  giant  of  the  voe-^teni  wave, 

With  iueteoi'->ta!i:U'ri  to  the  wini.s  unfurlM, 
Looks  from  Iiii  tiir  rae  cf  oiouds  o'er  half  the  voorkl, 
arc  sheer  nonsense,  notliing  more  than  a 
poetical  indigestion.  What  has  a giant  to 
do  with  a star  ? What  is  a meteor  standard  ? 

it  is  useless  to  inquire  wiiat  sucli  stutf 
means.  Once,  at  my  house,  Professor  Wil- 
son having  spoken  of  those  lines  with  very 
great  admiration,  a very  sensible  and  ac- 
complished lady  begged  liim  to  explain 
to  her  their  meaning.  He  was  extremely 
indignant,  and,  taking  down  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  read  the  lines  aloud,  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  s[)lendi'i.  ‘ Well, 
Sir,'  said  the  lady,  ‘ but  iv/tat  do  they 
mean  ? ’ Dashing  the  book  on  the  door, 
he  exclaimed,  in  his  IjroaJ  Scotch  accent, 

‘ ril  be  damned  if  I can  tell ! ’ ” 

No  womicf,  if  quoted  as  above,  wliorc 
nva'C  is  put  for  sA/r  ,•  but,  in  spite  of 
the  oath  which  backed  the  assertion, 
we  arc  disposed  to  think  that  the  Pro- 
fessor, had  he  chosen,  could  have  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  passage  as 
written  by  the  [)oet  very  easily. 

The  evidences  of  Rogers’s  memory  in 
this  volume  are  not  very  i-emarkalde. 
IMany  of  tlie  anecdotes  were  of  ex- 
tremely venerable  age  when  he  told 
them,  and  some  of  those  whieli  arc  of 
later  birth  were  hardly  v/orth  the  tell- 
ing. In  Table  Talk,  too,  wc  expect  to 
find  some  traces  of  an  elevated  mind. 
There  are  none  hero,  or,  in  popular 
pliraso,  " next  to  none.”  The  follow- 
ing is  slnqily  natural  iu  an  old  man  : 

Till  ■..•e  arc  ahuut  to  leave  the  wcrld  wc* 
do  not  perceive  how  much  it  contains  to 
excite  our  interest  an  ' admiration.  The 
sunsets  appear  to  me  rkr  lovelier  now  than 
they  were  in  other  years  ; and  the  bee 
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upon  the  tlower  is  now  an  object  of  curi- 
osity to  me,  which  it  was  not  in  my  early 
days.” 

“ Only  look  at  that  sunset,”  he  says 
on  another  occasion,  “ it  is  enough  to 
make  one  feel  devout.”  He  adds  a 
story  thuit  he  was  once  driving  through 
the  Park,  on  his  way  to  a dinner-party, 
when  the  sun  was  setting  so  beauti- 
fully that  he  drove  round  and  round, 
contemplating  it  till  it  was  below  the 
horizon,— and  he  was  too  late  for  the 
commencement  of  dinner. 

Of  Rogers’s  religious  sentiments  we 
do  not  gather  much  by  the  following — 

A few  days  before  his  (Bobus  Smith’s) 
death,  Bobus  said  to  me,  “ Rogers,  how- 
ever much  we  may  doubt  on  some  points, 
we  luive  made  up  our  minds  on  one,  that 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Almighty,  to  instruct  man- 
kind.” I replied,  “ Yes,  of  that  I am 
perfectly  convinced.” 

Rogers  classed  Sidney’s  brother 
” Bobus  ” with  Mackintosh  and  Alal- 
thiis,  as  ‘’tlic  three  acutest  men  with 
whom  he  v/as  ever  acquainted.”  Why 
there  should  bo  evil  in  the  world  was 
a mystery  to  Rogers,  and  Milton’s 
attempt  to  answer  it  Is  called  unsatis- 
iiictory.  Rogers’s  three  acute  friends 
seem  to  have  settled  It  ([ultc  to  his 
mind,  we  suppose,  since  he  enters  no 
protect  agahi.st  the  absurd  conclusion 
of  the  three  sage.-!,  who  “ wore  all 
agrec'l  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity 
must  be,  in  sonic  respects,  limited,  else 
there  would  be  no  sin  and  misery.” 
AYcrc  it  not  for  the  profanity  of  this 
conclu-ion,  one  might  smile  at  the 
finite  wisdom  of  tliese  foolish  Gentiles 
limiting  the  al tributes  of  the  Infinite 
Omnipotent.  We  come  upon  a senti- 
ment with  which  wc  have  more  sym- 
pathy in  the  subjoined  extract:— 

To  any  one  who  has  reached  a very  ad- 
vanced age,  a walk  through  the  streets  of 
London  is  like  a walk  in  a cemetery.  How 
many  houses  do  I pass,  now  inhabited  by 
strangers,  in  which  I used  to  spend  such 
happy  hours  with  those  who  have  long 
been  dead  and  gone. 

And  of  death  itselt'  he  says,  in  a 
mournful  rather  than  in  a triumphant 
spirit — in  the  mood  of  a man  who  was 
less  grateful  that  life  was  sweet  than 
regretful  that  death  was  bitter, — 

I sometimes  wonder  how  a man  can 
ever  be  cheerful,  when  he  knows  that  he 
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miist  die.  But  what  poets  write  about  the 
horrors  of  the  grave  makes  not  the  slight- 
est impression  upon  me.  For  instance, 
what  Dryden  says, 

Vain  man  ? how  vanishing  a bliss  we  crave, 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  svithering  in  the  grave. 
Never,  0 never  more  to  see  the  sun ; 

Still  dark  in  a damp  vault  and  still  alone. 

All  this  is  unphilosophical ; in  fact,  non- 
sense. The  body,  when  the  soul  has  left 
it,  is  as  worthless  as  an  old  garment;™ 
rather  more  so,  for  it  rots  much  sooner. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  add  that  the 
Table  Talk  is  not  likely  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  “ Talker  ” in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public.  It  does  not 
exhibit  any  greatness  of  mind,  pro- 
fundity of  thought,  any  measure  of 


scholarship,  or  much  amount  of  hu- 
mour. Many  of  the  stories  are  y':'i'y 
old ; some  have  for  their  heroes  per- 
sons wlio  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
distinction,  and  the  correctness  of  cer- 
tain assertions  in  others  has  been  very 
vigorously  disputed,  or  rather  unre- 
servedly denied.  The  “talk”  is,  un- 
doubtedly, much  more  common-place 
than  the  public  expected  to  find  it. 
This  is  not  the  fiult  of  the  Editor ; and, 
if  he  delivered  these  common-places  to 
the  public,  it  was  because  the  latter 
longed  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
them.  The  best  anecdotes  in  the  vo- 
lume are,  certainly,  those  contributed 
by  the  Editor  himself. 


GEORGE  CADOUDAL. 


WHATEVER  maybe  the  best  mode 
of  writing  history,  our  heart  always  in- 
stinctively feels  that  the  poetical  mode 
of  writing  it  is  the  best.  Strip  an  in- 
dividual existence---our  own,  for  exam- 
ple—-down  to  its  bare  prose,  and  we  at 
once  revolt  against  the  monstrous  in- 
justice. We  know  that  the  prose  is 
only  borne,  only  toiled  through,  from 
the  poetry  which  our  fancy,  our  hope, 
our  affections,  our  faith,  interweave 
with  it,  and  because  we  are  able  to 
throw  over  the  most  squalid  rags  and 
the  most  horrible  misery  the  purple 
robe  of  our  dreams.  Is  all,  however, 
to  be  bare  prose  in  the  being  of  na- 
tions ? Are  they  to  borrow  no  lustre, 
no  warmth,  no  majestic  and  jewelled 
gannents,  from  a procreant  imagina- 
tion, luid  a grand  idealism  ? We  are 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  England 
has  had,  as  yet,  but  tw'o  great  his- 
torians™ Shakspere  and  Scott.  The 
others  assuming  to  be  historians  are, 
with  various  degrees  of  merit,  essayists, 
penny  - a - liners,  and  pamphleteers. 
Carlyle  v.untes  history  pictorially,  with 
the  hot  and  lavish  colours  of  tiie  old 
chroniclers,  somewhat  of  prophetical 
rage  and  of  Hebrew  earnestness  inter- 
mingling. If  Macaulay  had  called  his 
volumes,  which  have  more  the  am- 
bition of  vivacity  than  real  liveliness, 
memoirs,  and  not  history,  we  might 
have  admitted  that,  if  not  good  liis- 
tory,  they  were  excellent  memoirs. 


As  to  Grote,  Ilallam,  and  so  many 
others,  whatever  acuteness,  or  power, 
or  learning  they  may  display  in  criti- 
cal dissertation  and  political  discus- 
sion, we  reject  them,  without  scruple, 
as  historians.  This  skilful  anatomy 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  living  man  : 
tells  us,  indeed,  the  less  the  more  skil- 
ful it  is.  l>ut  the  poet’s  genius  re- 
produces the  past,  not  exactly  as  it 
- was,  for  nothing  can  do  this,  yet  a.s 
faithfully,  glowingly,  and  organically 
as  human  faculties  permit.  It  is  not 
the  Whig  rhetorician  JMacaulay,  luit 
the  Tory  poet  Scott,  that  brings  the 
Highlanders  once  more  before  us, 
nearly  such  as  they  were.  We  turn 
from  the  special  pleadings  of  the  one 
to  the  magniheent  delineations  of  the 
other,  as  much  from  the  in.stinct  of 
justice  as  from  excited  feeling  and  en- 
chanted phantasy : and  Rob  Roy,  if 
interesting  to  us  as  the  epical  por- 
traiture of  a proud  and  passionate 
race,  we  likewise  revere  as  authentic 
record  of  deeds,  as  genuine  resusci- 
tation of  manners,  customs,  hiws  of  a 
whole  and  very  peculiar  constitutir.u 
of  society. 

The  more  a nation  is  prosaic,  the 
more  should  what  is  poctierd  in  its 
career  be  poetically  narrated.  The 
, French  are  inordinately  prosaic ; but 
how  marvellous  the  poetical  episodes 
that  have  llashed  on  their  impulsive 
but  unimaginative  existence  ! Voltaire 


down  as  being  as  much  underrated  in 
these  times  as  he  was  overrated  in 
his  own.  Of  Crabbe,  he  rhinks  the 
oariier  poems  were  the  best;  pro- 
nounces Churchill  “ mediocre,”  makes 
small  account  of  ^hakspere’s  Sonnets, 
still  less  of  Caiiipbcirs  Idc-asures  of 
Hope,  and  points  out  •‘monstrously 
Incorrect  pas-ages”  in  the  Gertrude  of 
'W'yoming.  The  editor  adds  a pi(.|iiant 
note.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  was  no 
favourite  at  all  with  Wordsworth — 

who  criticised  it  to  me  nearly  vei'baiiin 
as  follows : “ Campbell’s  Pleasures  of 
Hope  has  been  strongly  overrated  ; its  fine 
words  and  sounding  lines  please  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  who  never  stop  to  ask 
themselves  the  meaning  of  a passage.  The 
lines — 

vriicre  Andes,  giant  of  the  vre^tera  wav  o, 

'vViih  lueteor-.'tan  lard  to  the  winds  unfurl'd, 
Looks  froia  tlir  .'.no  cf  <.douds  o’er  half  the  v.  orld, 
are  sheer  nonsense,  uotliing  more  than  a 
poetical  indigestion.  What  has  a giant  to 
do  with  a star  ? What  is  a meteor  standard  ? 
but  it  is  useless  to  inquire  what  such  stutf 
means.  Once,  at  my  house,  Professor  Wil- 
son having  spoken  of  those  lines  with  very 
great  admiration,  a very  sensible  and  ac- 
complished lady  begged  him  to  explain 
to  her  their  meaning,  lie  was  extremely 
icdigiiant,  and,  taking  down  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  read  the  lines  aloud,  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  splendid.  ‘ Well, 
Sir,’  said  the  lady,  ‘ but  what  do  they 
mean  ? ’ Dashing  the  book  on  tlie  floor, 
he  exclaimed,  in  his  broad  Scotch  accent, 

‘ ril  be  damned  if  I can  tell ! ’ ” 

Ho  wor.dcr,  If  quoted  ;is  above,  where 
leave  is  p)ut  for  xA/r ; but,  in  spite  of 
the  oath  which  backed  the  assertion, 
we  arc  disposed  to  think  that  the  Pro- 
fe.-juu’,  had  ho  chosen,  could  have  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  passage  as 
written  by  the  [)oet  very  easily. 

The  evidences  of  Pogers’s  memory  in 
this  volume  are  not  very  i-emarkalile. 
iMaiiy  of  the  anecdotes  ■'A'erc  of  ex- 
tremely venerable  age  when  he  told 
them,  and  some  of  those  which  are  of 
later  birth  wore  hardly  v/orth  the  tell- 
ing. In  Table  Talk,  too,  ive  expect  to 
find  some  traces  of  an  elevated  mind. 
T’here  are  none  here,  or,  in  popular 
phrase,  “ next  to  none.”  The  ibllow- 
ing  is  simply  natural  in  an  old  man  : 

Till  •..'c  .ire  about  to  leave  the  world  we 
do  not  perceive  how  much  it  contains  to 
excite  our  interest  an  ' admiration.  The 
sunsets  appear  to  me  kr  lovelier  now  than 
they  were  in  other  years  ; and  the  bee 
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upon  the  tiower  is  now  an  object  of  curi- 
osity to  me,  which  it  was  not  in  my  early 
days.” 

“ Only  look  at  that  sunset,”  he  says 
on  another  occasion,  “ it  is  enough  to 
make  one  feel  devout.”  He  adds  a 
story  that  he  was  once  driving  through 
the  Park,  on  his  way  to  a dinner-party, 
when  the  sun  was  setting  so  beauti- 
fully that  he  drove  round  and  round, 
contemplating  it  till  it  was  below  the 
horizon, — and  he  was  too  late  for  the 
commencement  of  dinner. 

Of  Rogers’s  religious  sentiments  -we 
do  not  gather  much  by  the  following — 

A few  days  before  liis  (Bobus  Smith’s) 
death,  Bobus  said  to  me,  “ Rogers,  how- 
ever much  we  may  doubt  on  some  points, 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  on  one,  that 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Almighty,  to  instruct  man- 
kind.” I replied,  ” Yes,  of  that  I am 
perfectly  convinced.” 

PcOgcrs  classed  Sidney’s  brother 
“ Bobus  ” with  Mackintosh  and  Mal- 
thus,  as  “ the  three  acutest  men  with 
whom  he  v/as  ever  acquainted.”  Why 
there  should  be  evil  in  the  world  was 
a mystery  to  Rogers,  and  Milton’s 
attempt  to  answer  it  is  called  unsatis- 
factory. Rogers’s  tliree  acute  friends 
seem  to  have  .settled  it  ipiitc  to  his 
mind,  we  suppose,  since  he  enters  no 
protect  ag-ainst  the  absurd  conclusion 
of  the  three  sages,  who  “ were  all 
agrec'l  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity 
must  be,  in  some  re.^pects,  limited,  else 
there  would  be  no  sin  and  misery.” 
AYere  it  not  for  the  profanity  of  this 
conclu-ion,  one  might  smile  at  the 
finite  wisdom  of  these  foolish  Gentiles 
limiting  tlie  attributes  of  the  Infinite 
Omnipotent.  AVm  come  upon  a senti- 
ment with  which  wc  liave  more  sym- 
pathy in  the  subjoined  extract : — 

To  any  one  who  has  reached  a very  ad- 
vanced age,  a walk  through  the  streets  of 
London  is  like  a walk  in  a cemetery.  How 
many  houses  do  I pass,  now  inhabited  by 
strangers,  in  which  I used  to  spend  such 
happy  hours  with  those  who  have  long 
been  dead  and  gone. 

And  of  death  itself  he  says,  in  a 
mournful  rather  than  in  a triumphant 
si>irit— -in  the  mood  of  a man  who  was 
less  grateful  that  life  was  sweet  than 
regretful  that  death  was  bitter, — 

I sometimes  wonder  how  a man  can 
ever  be  cheerful,  when  he  knows  that  he 
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vMist  die.  But  what  poets  write  about  the 
horrors  of  the  grave  makes  not  the  slight- 
est impression  upon  me.  For  instance, 
what  Dryden  says, 

Vain  man  I liow  vanishing  a i^liss  we  crave, 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  mthering  in  the  grave. 
Never,  0 never  more  to  seethe  sun  ; 

Still  dark  in  a damp  vault  and  still  alone. 

All  this  is  unphilosophical ; in  fact,  non- 
sense. The  body,  when  the  soul  has  left 
it,  is  as  worthless  as  an  old  garment; — • 
rather  more  so,  for  it  rots  much  sooner. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  add  that  the 
Table  Talk  is  not  likely  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  “Talker”  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public.  It  doe.5  not 
exhibit  any  greatness  of  mind,  pro- 
fundity of  thought,  any  measure  of 


scholarship,  or  much  amount  of  hu- 
mour. j\Iany  of  the  stories  are  v^ry 
old ; some  have  for  their  heroes  per- 
sons who  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
distinction,  and  the  correctness  of  cer- 
tain assertions  in  others  has  been  very 
vigorously  disputed,  or  rather  unre- 
servedly denied.  The  “talk”  is,  un- 
doubtedly, much  more  common-place 
than  the  publie  expected  to  find  it. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Editor ; and, 
if  he  delivered  these  common-places  to 
the  public,  it  was  because  the  latter 
longed  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
them.  The  best  anecdotes  in  the  vo- 
lume are,  certainly,  those  contributed 
by  the  Editor  himself. 


GEORGE  CADOUDAL. 


WHATEVER  maybe  the  best  mode 
of  writing  history,  our  heart  always  in- 
stinctively feels  that  the  poetical  mode 
of  writing  it  is  the  best.  Strip  an  in- 
dividual existence— our  own,  for  exam- 
ple—down  to  its  bare  prose,  and  we  at 
once  revolt  against  the  mon.strous  in- 
justice. We  know  that  the  prose  is 
only  borne,  only  toiled  through,  from 
the  poetry  which  our  fancy,  our  hope, 
our  atfections,  our  faith,  intenveave 
with  it,  and  because  we  are  able  to 
throw  over  the  most  squalid  rags  and 
the  most  horrible  misery  the  purple 
robe  of  our  dreams.  Is  all,  however, 
to  be  bare  prose  in  the  being  of  na- 
tions ? Are  they  to  borrow  no  lustre, 
no  warmth,  no  majestic  and  jewelled 
garments,  from  a procreant  imagina- 
tion, iuid  a grand  idealism  ? We  are 
half  inelined  to  believe  that  England 
has  had,  as  jmt,  but  twm  great  his- 
torians— Shakspere  and  Scott.  The 
others  assuming  to  be  historians  are, 
with  various  degrees  of  merit,  essayists, 
penny  - a - liners,  and  pamphleteers. 
Carlyle  v.u'ites  history  pictorially,  with 
the  hot  and  lavish  colours  of  the  old 
chroniclers,  somewhat  of  prophetical 
rage  and  of  Hebrew  earnestness  inter- 
mingling. If  Macaulay  had  called  his 
volumes,  which  have  more  the  am- 
bition of  vivacity  than  real  liveliness, 
memoirs,  and  not  history,  we  might 
have  admitted  that,  if  not  good  his- 
tory, they  were  excellent  memoirs. 


As  to  Grote,  Ilallam,  and  so  many 
others,  whatever  acuteness,  or  power, 
or  learning  they  may  display  in  criti- 
cal dissertation  and  political  discus- 
sion, we  reject  them,  without  scruple, 
as  historians.  This  skilful  anatomy 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  living  man  ; 
tells  us,  indeed,  the  less  the  more  skil- 
ful it  is.  But  the  poefs  genius  re- 
produces the  past,  not  exactly  as  it 
- was,  for  nothing  can  do  this,  yet  a.s 
faithfully,  glowingly,  and  organically 
as  human  faculties  permit.  It  is  not 
the  Whig  rhetorician  Macaulay,  but 
the  Tory  poet  Scott,  that  brings  tb.e 
Highlanders  once  more  before  us, 
nearly  such  as  they  were.  We  turn 
from  the  special  pleadings  of  the  one 
to  the  magnificent  delineations  of  the 
other,  as  much  from  the  instinct  of 
justice  as  from  excited  feeling  and  en- 
chanted phantasy:  and  Rob  Roy,  if 
interesting  to  us  as  the  epical  por- 
traiture of  a proud  and  passionate 
race,  we  likewise  revere  as  authentic 
record  of  deeds,  as  genuine  resusci- 
tation of  manners,  customs,  laws  of  a. 
whole  and  very  peculiar  constitution 
of  society. 

The  more  a nation  Is  prosaic,  the 
more  should  what  is  poctie;d  in  its 
career  be  poetically  narrated.  The 
, French  are  inordinately  prosaic ; but 
how  marvellous  the  poetical  episodes 
that  have  llashed  on  their  impulsive 
but  unimaginative  existence ! Voltaire 
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wrote  in  his  old  age  an  obscene  and 
abominable  book  on  the  ^laid  of  Or- 
leans : but  what  more  poetical  figure 
than  Joan  of  Arc  has  ever  revealed 
itself  to  the  holiest  enthusiasm  of  man- 
kind ? Scarcely  less  sublime  than  the 
movement  of  which  Joan  was  the 
angelic  centre,  though  ending  as  una- 
voidably in  defeat  as  that  ended  by 
necessity  in  triumph,  was  the  outburst 
of  peasant  daring  and  devote Jness 
which,  known  as  Chouannerie  and  by 
other  names,  was,  for  a season,  more 
formidable  to  the  principles  and  cham- 
pions of  the  French  Revolution,  than 
the  foreign  foes  of  both.  This  has 
been  called  a Royalist  reaction,  and  it 
was  so  to  some  extent ; but  it  was, 
moreover,  something  deeper  and 
stronger.  There  was  far  less  in  the 
Bourbons  than  in  the  Stuarts  to  in- 
spire attachment.  They  had  uttered 
their  last  word,  and  done  their  last 
deed,  in  the  melo-dramatic  Louis  the 
Fourteenth ; and,  when  that  melo- 
drama was  concluded,  nothing  re- 
mained but  a miserable  common-place 
sinking,  now  into  idiocy,  and  now  into 
sensuality.  Whatever  our  political 
sentiments,  we  find  it  easy  enough  to 
surround  our  Charles  the  First  with 
martyr  glory.  But,  let  us  hold  what 
political  doctrines  we  may,  w-e  cannot 
snatch  oven  from  a bloody  scatfold  a 
martyr  radiance  and  a martyr  crown 
for  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  fierce 
risings  and  the  lavish  valours  of  which 
Britany  was  the  chief  field,  were  no 
doubt  turned  to  political  purposes ; 
but  religion  kindled  them  and  kept 
them  alive.  The  French  Revolution 
was  partly  an  explosion  of  wrath  ; a 
great  shriek  of  justice  and  revenge  : 
but  it  was  .also  an  attempt  with  many 
to  realise  the  merest  and  maddest  ab- 
str.actions.  As  righteous  anger,  as 
righteous  judgment,  as  retribution  for 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  long  ages, 
it  had  the  immense  majority  of  the 
people  in  its  favour.  As  a Robespierre 
ped.antry  there  was  no  honest  earnest 
soul  that  did  not  feel  himself  sum- 
moned to  strangle  it.  The  natives  of 
Britany  and  of  the  bordering  dis- 
tricts were  not  behind  their  com- 
patriots in  saluting  the  Revolution 
with  true  French  rapture.  But  when 
it  menaced  tlie  .altar,  after  crushing 
the  throne — wlien  festivals  to  the  Cod- 
dess  of  Reason  were  celebrated  by 
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those  who  were  priests  to  the  guillo- 
tine, the  Goddess  of  Blood— the  sim- 
ple and  superstitious  soul  of  the  pea- 
sant began  to  view  the  throne  and 
the  altar  as  one.  You  may  artificially 
get  up  and  keep  up  a political  move- 
ment, as  Irish  agitators,  to  the  ter- 
ror of  English  statesmen,  have  re- 
peatedly proved  ; but  you  cannot  arti- 
ficially get  up  and  keep  up  a religious 
movement.  I^ext  to  their  own  strong 
emotions,  next  to  the  inspiring  sym- 
bols of  the  Catholic  faith,  which  they 
found  on  the  hill-side,  by  the  way-side, 
on  their  cottage  walls,  everywhere 
the  Chouans  had  no  powerful  pleaders 
for  what  seemed  to  them  a holy  cause, 
except  the  spiritu.al  instructors  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  from  their 
youth  to  venerate — the  poor  curates, 
who  had  been  born  like  themselves 
in  rude,  low  huts,  who  had  fed  on 
the  same  coarse  fare,  who  h.ad  been 
nourished  by  the  same  tr.aditlons,  and 
who  were  their  leaders  to  heaven,  be- 
cause, in  senses  the  most  various  and 
touching,  their  brothers  on  earth. 
There  was  not  much  re.al  sympathy 
between  the  Chouans  and  the  French 
emigrants.  The  latter  had  neither  the 
same  noble  motives  nor  the  same  no- 
ble objects.  They  deplored  a court,  a 
ceremonial,  an  etiquette  vanished,  their 
own  fussy  importance,  their  own  un- 
just or  ridiculous  privileges  extin- 
guished, rather  than  a mighty  mon.archy 
overthrown ; and  Burke,  in  his  de- 
clamatory pages,  ascribed  to  them 
chivalrous  virtues  which  few  of  them 
possessed.  By  the  English  govern- 
ment the  Chouans  were  ill  understood, 
and  inadequately  supported ; partly, 
perhaps,  from  that  inditference  to 
foreign  affairs,  which,  except  when 
there  has  been  a Chatham  or  a Can- 
ning, has  always  been  a leading  fea- 
ture of  English  statesmen ; but  partly 
also  for  other  reasons.  The  pity  of 
the  English  ministers  for  France’s 
woes,  and  for  the  misfortunes  of  her 
kings,  was  small  compared  to  the 
dread  which  they  either  honestly  en- 
tertained, or  deemed  it  prudent  to 
affect,  for  the  huge  and  angry  up- 
heaval of  the  democracy.  They  had 
a natural,  and  in  the  main  honour.able, 
dislike  to  encourage  civil  war.  They 
wanted  whatever  was  done  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  be 
botli  ostensibly  and  substanti.ally  as 
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much  as  possible  the  achievement  of 
English  force,  the  result  of  English 
intluence  : and,  finally,  the  mere  po- 
litician is  always  puzzled  and  annoyed 
by  exceptional  energies  and  enterprises, 
however  much  they  may  help  what  he 
is  expending  all  his  skill  to  accomplish. 
Politics  can  never  be  more  even  with 
the  wisest  than  a half- wisdom  : and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  would  be 
found  not  to  be  the  best  half.  But 
what  the  brave  Chouans  dared  and  did 
attracts  us  all  the  more  that  it  was  so 
exclusively  a religious  fervour,  a po- 
etical marvel,  that  the  clear  vision  -was 
not  obscured  by  the  dust  of  bureau- 
cracies, that  the  free  step  was  not  en- 
tangled by  state  intrigues,  that  the  va- 
liant conscience  was  not  corrupted  by 
the  lies,  misled  by  the  schemes,  of 
adventurers. 

The  Iliad  of  the  Chouans  had  many 
leaders,  many  heroes ; its  Achilles  wxas 
George  Cadoudal,  who  has  hitherto 
flitted  before  the  English  eye  as  a dim 
and  somewhat  dubious  figure.  It  will 
be  easy  to  make  this  figure  more  a dis- 
tinct fact  for  our  countrymen.  Another 
and  a more  gifted  hand  must  clothe  it 
with  its  -whole  dramatic  interest. 

George  Cadoudal  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1771,  at  Kerleano,  a 
village  situated  in  the  parish  of  Brech, 
in  that  part  of  Lower  Britany  wdiich 
now  forms  the  department  of  Morbi- 
han.  lie  has  been  usually  spoken  of 
as  the  son  of  a wealthy  miller,  but  his 
most  recent  French  biographer  asserts 
that  his  father  was  a farmer  cultivat- 
ing his  own  land.  George  was  no 
rude,  untutored  boor : he  received  a 
careful  and  complete  education  at  the 
college  of  Vannes,  which  he  had  just 
left  when,  in  1789,  the  revolutionary 
movement  began.  Fresh  from  classical 
studies,  the  wild  cry  of  freedom,  the 
rattle  of  shivered  chains,  did  not  find 
or  L'ave  him  indilferent.  He  was  daz- 
zled by  the  first  roseate  hopes : he  was 
carried  away  by  the  first  delirium  of 
ideas  which  had  not  yet  received  a 
dread  consecration  in  slaughter  and  in 
flame.  But  when  the  same  coarse  and 
cruel  hands  which  had  torn  the  crown 
from  a king’s  brow  tried  to  darken  the 
halo  round  the  head  cf  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  to  sweep  it  away  as  if  it  were 
no  better  than  a priestly  imposture  or 
a painter’s  trick,  George  Cadoudal’s 
heart  revolted.  Herein,  as  we  have 


already  shown,  his  feelings  were  not  pe- 
culiar ; the  warm  welcome  to  triumph- 
ant liberty  ending  in  disappointment  and 
disgust  at  violated  religion.  Bernardin 
de  Saint  Pierre,  in  the  introductory 
passages  of  his  interesting  Voyage  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  has  given  us  some 
glimpses  of  what  Britany  and  its  in- 
habitants were  in  1708,  nearly  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  which  are  worth  re- 
producing. There  was  at  that  time 
an  immense  quantity  of  uncultivated 
land  on  which  grew  broom,  and  furze, 
and  heath.  The  peasant  was  badly 
clothed  in  a coarse  brown  stutf,  drank 
nothing  but  water,  and  lived  on  rye 
bread.  Everything  had  to  the  eye 
of  Saint  Pierre  a diminutive  and 
shrunken  look.  The  hills  were  small, 
the  valleys  small,  trees,  men,  and  ani- 
mals small.  The  country,  divided  into 
fields  of  corn  and  into  pasturages  sur- 
rounded by  ditches  and  shaded  by 
oaks,  chestnut  trees,  and  quickset 
hedges,  had  a neglected  and  melan- 
choly look.  Quarries  of  slate,  of  red 
and  white  marble,  mines  of  lead,  in 
which  silver  was  occasionally  louml, 
were  less  sources  of  wealth  to  the 
province  than  its  cattle  and  its  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  thread,— manu- 
factures chiefly  of  that  domestic  kind 
once  so  common  in  Scotland,  and  the 
influence  of  wdiich,  their  other  merits 
or  demerits  apart,  is  as  beneficial 
morally  as  that  of  the  giants  bronglit 
forth  by  the  steam-engine  is  the  re- 
verse. Saint  Pierre  complains  much 
of  the  aristocratic  oppression  wdiich 
the  peasant  sutfered.  The  ambition 
of  the  French  kings,  the  persevering 
designs  of  French  statesmen,  and  the 
instinct  toward  unity  in  the  French 
nation,  had  alike  tended  to  crush  the 
great  aristocracy ; but  it  was  only  in 
most  cases  to  raise  up  a petty  aristo- 
cracy, which,  if  less  a political  power, 
was,  when  it  came  to  the  contact  be- 
tween man  and  man,  more  a social 
tyranny.  The  peasant  in  Britany, 
however,  had  a remedy  for  the  wmes 
flowing  from  this  cause.  When  he 
grew  tired  of  his  lot  as  an  agricultural 
labourer  he  had  only  to  accept  the  ad- 
ventures to  w'hich  the  ocean  invited 
him  ; and  perhaps  nowhere,  except  on 
its  north-west  coast  and  among  those 
not  of  the  true  Bailie  race,  does 
France  find  any  of  its  sons  with  a 
nnturrd  liking  li>r  the  '^ea.  In  turn- 
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ing  sailor  the  peasant  often  discovered 
that  in  changing  his  occupation  he  had 
not  changed  his  master.  He  who  had 
offended  him  by  imperious  airs  in  the 
assertion  of  seignorial  rights  in  the 
village,  now  perhaps  won  his  affection 
and  esteem  by  a far  different  de- 
meanour as  an  officer  in  the  vessel. 
Common  dangers  revealed  to  them 
more  of  their  common  nature  : and 
both,  if  not  on  board  a ship  of  war 
and  panting  for  peril  and  for  glory, 
could  on  board  a merchant  ship 
dream  of  that  highest  earthly  paradise 
then  known  to  mortals,  a fortune  in 
the  Indies.  The  obstacles  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  however  were  almost 
insurmountable.  A vessel  and  its 
cargo  had  numerous  owners,  while  the 
real  proprietor  was  the  man  from 
whom  the  owners  had  borrowed 
money  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent.  The  mariner,  after  saving  a 
few  gold  pieces  from  many  a weary 
voyage  and  risking  them  in  a general 
venture,  found  that  he  must  satisfy 
these  greedy  lenders  before  any  profit 
came  to  liim  or  Ins  partners.  Eut  the 
strong  faith  and  the  sincere  piety  of 
the  sailors  and  the  fishermen  armed 
them  for  the  dreadest  contingencies, 
even  though  their  lot  might  be  as 
changing  as  the  element  to  whose 
mercy  they  had  to  trust  so  much. 
When  the  fishermen  went  on  a fresh 
expedition  a priest  heralded  them  in 
the  foremost  bout  to  bless  the  waters, 
and  when  they  returned  their  wives 
and  children  rushed  to  meet  them 
with  an  exuberance  of  emotion  wliicli 
reminded  Saint  Pierre  of  the  idyllic 
pictures  given  by  the  poets  of  fabu- 
lous or  primitive  ages.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  developement  and  pros- 
perity whicli  an  extended  commerce 
and  great  naval  and  warlike  wmrks 
and  operations  have  brouglit  to  'Oine 
of  the  towns  on  its  coast,  Eritany 
differs  but  little  from  what  it  was 
when  Saint  Pierre  saw  it.  Rushing 
far  into  the  Atlantic  as  if  with  a proud 
defiance,  and  as  if  it  grudged  the  few 
miles  further  to  the  west  and  nearer  to 
the  western  world  with  which  nature 
has  favoured  England,  Britany  can  re- 
joice that  a granite  people  still  claims 
the  shelter  of  its  granite  walls.  Xot 
less  a barrier  of  exclusiveness  than  the 
precipices,  the  rocks,  and  the  ravines, 
is  that  antique  obstinate  tongue  wliich 
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yields  as  slowly  to  the  encroachments 
of  French  as  the  Gaelic  to  those  of 
English.  A country  is  never  con- 
(juered  till  its  language  dies  : and  as 
long  as  its  dialect  lingers  Britany  will 
not  be  completely  French.  But  revo- 
lutions follow  each  other  so  rapidly  in 
France,  that  the  dialect  of  Britany 
may  be  one  among  the  last  of  the  an- 
cient things  to  vanish  before  French 
impatience  and  innovation. 

A land  and  a people  so  well  adapted 
for  guerilla  warfare  were  not  slow  in 
revealing  themselves  to  the  fertile  ge- 
nius and  the  indomitable  valour  of 
George  Cadoudal.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  serious  re- 
sistance that  had  been  organised  against 
the  republic  in  Vendee,  he  crossed  the 
Vilaine  in  June  179.3,  with  a handful 
of  determined  men — peasants,  sailors, 
smugglers,  fugitives,  outlaws, — -finding 
in  their  individual  wrongs  and  indivi- 
dual crimes  food  for  a common  hatred 
and  a common  loyalty.  Cadoudal, 
with  his  band,  joined  the  Vendean 
army,  which  was  now  chiefly  occupied 
in  harassing  or  seizing  the  large  towns 
on  the  Lower  Loire.  Appointed  cap- 
tain of  cavalry  in  the  corps  of  Stofflet, 
he  shared  all  the  reverses  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  AVndean  battalions  till 
these  were  defeated  in  December  at 
Savenay.  lie  then  returned  to  his 
native  village,  not  discouraged  by  re- 
cent disasters,  but  rather  emboldened 
to  devote  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
enuse  he  had  embraced  the  military 
experience  he  had  just  acquired.  He 
was  accotupanied  to  his  home  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Vendean  army  called 
Mercier,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at 
Angers.  The  warmest  friendship 
thenceforth  united  them,  and  Cadou- 
dal undertook  no  enterprise  in  which 
Mercier  was  not  a counsellor  and  asso- 
ciate. With  IMercier  as  faithful  lieu- 
tenant, and  with  the  abbe  Philippe, 
rector  of  Locmariakcr,  alike  as  guide 
of  his  plans  and  inspirer  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, Cadoudal,  making  Kerlcauo  the 
centre  of  operations,  prepared  a vast 
machinery  of  rebellion  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts  : but  he  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  communicate  the  first  grand 
impulsion  to  that  machinery  when  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  his  father’s 
house  along  with  his  father  and  Mer- 
cier. They  were  conveyed  to  Brest 
to  await  a trial  and  the  scaffold. 
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George  had  there,  as  companion  in 
captivity,  a gentleman  of  Provence, 
called  D’Allegre  de  Saint  Tronc,  who 
put  to  profit  Cadoudal’s  involuntary 
leisure  by  giving  him  theoretical  les- 
sons In  a science  which  he  had  as  yet 
learned  only  on  the  bloody  tields  of 
La  Vendee.  Such  lessons  were  of  ex- 
ceeding value  to  him  at  a time  when 
war  had  been  undergoing  such  mar- 
vellous transformations.  After  an  im- 
prisonment of  a few  months  Cadoudal, 
D’Allegre,  and  Mercier  escaped.  Dis- 
guised as  sailors,  they  made  their  way 
through  countless  perils  to  George’s 
native  canton.  During  the  time  they 
had  both  been  in  prison  Cadoudal’s 
father  had  informed  him  of  a secret 
place  where  he  had  hidden  nine  thou- 
sand francs — the  savings  of  a lifetime. 
George  devoted  this  sum  in  aid  of  the 
Chouuu  campaign  about  to  ©pen,  and 
in  which  he  acted  as  chief  of  division. 
It  Avas  unfortunate  for  the  Chouaus 
that  he  did  not  occupy  a more  intluen- 
tial  office  ; for,  lacking  as  they  did  so 
many  things  with  which  regular  troops 
cannot  so  easily  dispense,  their  prin- 
cipal lack  was  the  lack  of  generalship. 
Itoyalist  bigotries  and  incapacities  pre- 
vented royalist  interests  from  being 
etfectually  served.  Therefore,  though 
the  Chouans  might  spread  terror  to 
the  very  gates  of  Paris,  though  they 
might  scatter  compact  columns  dream- 
ing on  in  the  confidence  of  security 
by  their  night  attacks,  though  they 
might  cut  off  convoys  and  drive  in 
isolated  posts,  and  though  they  might 
thus  exhaust  the  enemy,  they^  were 
thereby  still  more  exhausting  them- 
selves. It  is  known  how  among  the 
Vendeans  the  noble  Bonchamp,  who 
died  so  grandly  demanding  and  ob- 
taining mercy  for  the  prisoners  whom 
his  soldiers  ’vere  about  to  massacre, 
was  oblige  i lo  yield  to  far  inferior 
men.  No  better  destiny  had  George 
Cadoudal ; a destiny  which,  however 
ambitious,  he  must  chiefly  have  la- 
mented for  the  weakness  and  chaos 
which  his  subaltern  situation  brought 
into  the  Royalist  camp.  After  Puisaye, 
who,  by  order  of  the  Bourbon  princes, 
was  commander  of  the  Chouans,  had 
gone  to  England  to  stir  up  the  ministry 
to  more  energetic  effbrts, Comatin,  a bold 
adventurer,  but  an  incapable  captain, 
became  leader.  He  had  to  fight  against 
one  who  was  as  sagacious,  moderate, 


and  conciliating  as  he  was  heroi' — the 
distinguished  Hoche,who  accomplished 
by’  his  forbearance  and  clemency  per- 
haps still  more  than  by  his  skill  and 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements.  The 
hopeless  struggles  and  the  repeated 
disasters  of  the  Chouans  led  to  the 
conferences  of  La  IMabiluis  in  April 
l79o,  at  which  Cadoudal  took  part 
along  with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  in- 
surrection. He  vigorously  protected, 
however,  against  the  pacification,  which 
was  signed  by  the  intiuence  of  Comatin, 
though  only  by  twenty- two  officers  ; 
this  led  Iloche  to  declare  that  it  was 
only  with  some  individuals,  and  not 
with  the  re.d  commanders  of  the 
Chouans,  that  the  agreement  had  been 
made.  By  the  terms  of  the  pacifica- 
tion the  Chouans  were  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  recognise  the  Re- 
public. Even  if  the  Chouans  had  con- 
sidered themselves  formally  bound  by 
those  terms — and,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  accepted,  they 
were  far  from  doing  so — they  were  not 
yet  sufficiently’  vaniiuished  faithfully 
to  keep  theni.  Besides,  many  of  them 
'who  had  not  hardened  into  bandits 
had  degenerated  into  soldiers  of  for- 
tune. To  neither  could  peace  be  ac- 
ceptable, bringing  as  it  did  those  regu- 
lar habits  and  those  settled  occupations 
for  which  they^  had  lost  both  ta^tc  and 
fitness.  Hostilities  then  couhl  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  intermitted,  when 
the  expedition  of  <,>uiberon  afforded 
the  Chouans  a pretext  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  director  and  deadlier  con- 
flict than  any  in  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  engaged.  George  and 
his  bravest  followers  were  incorporated 
into  a division  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
Tinteniac,  which  attempted  to  effect  a 
tliversion  in  theiiiterifu’.  Timid  and  pe- 
dantic as  ever,  the  (nuigrants  thwarted 
the  most  skilful  schemes  and  neutral- 
ised the  most  successful  achievements 
of  the  Chouans  and  their  generals. 
From  this  cause  mainly  was  the  expe- 
dition so  signal  a failure. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  only  a dis- 
aster so  immense  was  needed  to  call 
forth  all  the  grandeur  of  Cadoudal’s 
character,  all  the  fertility  of  his  mind. 
He  could  march  the  freer,  he  could 
strike  the  harder,  v/heii  he  had  no 
longer  emigrant  mummies  to  hamper 
his  career.  He  did  in  weeks  what 
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Puisaye,  aided  by  English  gold,  couji- 
tenanced  by  princes,  counselled  by 
spiritual,  patrician,  and  military  mag- 
nates, had  attempted  without  result  to 
accomplish  for  years.  The  dispersed 
and  dispirited  bands  were  built  into 
an  adamantine  unity,  and  dashed  re- 
sistlessly  on  every  assailable  point. 
Whatever  was  lost  in  open  engage- 
ments, from  an  inferiority  of  discipline, 
of  arms,  of  numbers,  or  of  sup[)lies, 
was  more  than  retrieved  by  the  most 
terrible  surprises.  As  the  Napoleon  of 
Chouanncrie,  Cadoudal  had  that  power 
of  multiplying  himself  which  so  emi- 
nently characterised  the  Emperor.  The 
wider  the  circle  to  which  he  gave  im- 
pulsion, the  more  concentrated  and 
crushing  did  the  action  seem  to  be ; 
but,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
troops  of  Hoche,  he  was  compelled  to 
accept,  in  May,  ITbG,  the  pacification 
which  that  general  oti’ered  him. 

Watching  with  what  patience  he 
could  the  fate  of  the  Republic,  praying 
that  catastrophes  abroad  or  troubles 
and  com[)lications  at  home  might  over- 
whelm the  odious  olFspring  of  the 
revolution,  Cadoudal  girt  up  his 
strength  for  a renewal  of  the  contest. 
In  171)9  those  catastrophes,  troubles, 
ami  complications  so  ardently  suppli- 
cated crowded  on  France.  At  the 
first  sound  of  an  expected  European 
confiagration  the  ilame  of  Chouan  in- 
surrection burst  forth  responsive.  It 
soon  raged  so  fiercely  as  to  march 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  ancient 
Armorica,  and  to  menace  the  capital 
itself.  Cities  were  taken,  battles  were 
gained : for  a complete  triumph  the 
Royalist  enthusiasts  demanded  nothing 
more  than  the  presence  of  a rrcnch 
})rincc  on  the  Breton  territory.  A 
promise  was  made  that  a prince  would 
speedily  arrive.  None  had  trusted 
more  to  this  promise  than  Cadoudal : 
none  had  expected  more  from  its  ful- 
filment. rostponement,  however,  fol- 
lowed postponement,  till  at  last,  tired 
of  the  delay,  Cadoudal  sent  his  friend 
iMcrcier  to  the  Count  D’Artois,  who 
replied  in  these  words,  “I  have  wished 
that  tlie  brave  and  loyal  George  should 
learn  from  no  lips  but  my  own  that 
which  will  rcjoi*;e  his  soul  as  much  as 
mine  : — iMy  dear  George,  adieu,  till 
the  hour  which  is  so  soon  to  bring 
us  together.”  Fighting  for  dethronetl 
kings,  Cadoudal  could  not  doubt  the 
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word  of  a future  king ; and  he  seized 
the  moment  when  the  coalition  was 
forming  against  the  Directory  to  ad- 
dress an  eloquent  appeal  to  his  com- 
patriots. Ilis  aim  was  that  the  re- 
newed struggle  should  have  little  of  a 
guerilla  character,  and  that  the  Chouan 
battalions,  in  one  formidable  mass,  and 
with  a prince  at  their  head,  should 
hurl  themselves  on  Paris.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  prince,  came  a craven 
message  from  the  prince,  “ that  the 
life  of  his  royal  highness  was  too  pre- 
cious to  be  exposed.”  Strangling 
down  his  indignation  and  disgust  into 
the  silence  of  his  soul,  Cadoudal  felt 
that  his  own  path  must  thenceforth  be 
the  more  heroic  the  less  the  Bourbons 
v/cre  inclined  to  imitate  their  great 
ancestor  Henry  IV.  He  attacked 
Vannes,  and  rapidly  took  various  other 
places.  But  the  18th  Brumaire  cruelly 
mocked  the  exultation,  and  the  hope, 
and  the  victory.  Instead  of  a power 
ctfete  and  despised  to  wrestle  with, 
there  was  now  a famous  conqueror,  a 
subtle  politician.  Bonaparte  could  not 
consider  himself  wholly  master  of 
France  till  he  had  subdued  the  obsti- 
nate rebels  of  the  AVest.  Ere,  however, 
punishing  their  audacity,  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  into  negociations  with 
them.  Conferences  were  opened  at 
Pouance,  in  Upper  Anjou,  to  treat  of 
peace ; but  the  inlluencc  of  Cadoudal 
was  successful  in  hindering  the  ex- 
pected result.  Bonaparte  therefore 
ortlered  General  Brune  to  march  into 
the  disturl)ed  districts  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  While  Bruno 
was  hastening  to  annihilate  the  Royalist 
resistance.  General  Harty  had  already 
dealt  to  it  the  killing  thrust.  Leaving 
Vannes  on  the  'ioth  January,  1800,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  troops,  Harty 
was  met  next  day  by  Gem'ge  and  his 
Chouans  at  Pont  de  Loch,  between 
Locmine  and  Grand  Champ.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody : it  lasted 
eight  hours.  K complete  defeat  con- 
vinced Cadoudal  that  by  prolonging 
the  une(p.ial  strife  he  might  bring 
abundant  woes  to  his  country,  but  could 
win  no  triumph  for  his  cause.  On 
the  2nd  February  he  had  an  interview 
with  Brune,  which  ended  by  his  sign- 
ing a convention  for  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Morbihan,  North  Coast,  and 
Finisterre.  Scarcely  had  he  accepted 
this  pacification,  when  he  was  informed 
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that  English  vessels  at  anchor  off  Qui- 
beron  had  brought  him  considerable 
suras.  “ Tell  the  Admiral,”  he  nobly 
said,  “that  I have  just  concluded 
peace,  and  that  I cannot  receive  money 
destined  to  continue  war.”  Brune  was 
commanded  to  exact  that  George 
should  repair  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
pretended  that  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary to  the  consolidation  of  peace.  The 
First  Consul,  appreciating  the  splendid 
qualities  of  the  Breton  chief,  wished 
to  attach  him  to  his  fortunes.  After 
frequent  meetings  with  General  Clarke, 
the  Minister  of  War,  George  was  in- 
troduced to  Bonaparte.  During  a 
conversation  of  more  than  two  hours, 
Napoleon  exhausted  his  ingenuity  and 
eloquence  to  overcome  the  obstinacy 
of  the  proud  Chouan.  He  tried  to 
dazzle  his  eyes  with  pictures  of  glory, 
to  enchant  his  ears  with  sounding 
phrases,  in  which  patriotism  and  mili- 
tary greatness  were  the  most  promi- 
nent. In  the  array  of  tempting  offers 
he  allowed  him  to  choose  between  the 
rank  of  general  of  division  in  the  array 
of  Italy  and  a pension  of  a hundred 
thousand  francs ; the  only  condition 
was  that  he  should  cease  to  mingle  in 
political  affairs.  George  remained  un- 
shaken all  the  more,  perhaps,  that  he 
detected  those  histrionic  tricks  to  which 
Bonaparte  was  so  prone,  and  which 
defeated  themselves  from  tlieir  ex- 
cess of  dexterity.  The  First  Consul 
could  not  conceal  his  extreme  exas- 
peration at  this  defeat,  accustomed  as 
he  was  in  similar  cases  to  crush  oppo- 
sition, and  to  win  men  either  by  the 
most  insinuating  plausibilities,  or  by 
his  indomitable  will.  A hint  having 
been  conveyed  to  Cadoudal  that  he 
was  to  be  arrested,  he  set  out  secretly 
for  England,  in  the  company  of  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  English  government  with  most 
marked  distinction  ; and,  along  with  a 
letter  of  felicitations  on  his  conduct, 
and  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general, 
other  honours  were  heaped  on  him  by 
the  Bourbons. 

He  was  soon  busy  with  new  plans 
of  insurrection,  in  which  one  thing 
only  was  forgotten : — -how  much  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  revolution  had  changed 
France.  For  though  the  old  conserva- 
tive idea,  which  is  indestructible  in  the 
human  heart,  had  revived  in  its  full 
force,  it  sought  no  path,  even  a poetical 
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path,  leading  to  the  sons  of  Saint  Louis. 
Having  resolved,  after  a few  months  of 
inaction,  to  repass  into  Britany,  be 
had  scarcely  raised  there  again  the 
standard  of  revolt,  when  the  thunder 
of  Marengo  scattered  his  projects  to 
the  winds.  Britany  was  exhausted ; 
it  was  not  in  the  mood,  it  had  not  the 
means,  for  Its  former  enormous  sacri- 
fices. It  was  perhaps  rather  from  de- 
spair than  hbpe  that  Cadoudal  decreed 
that  what  was  plainly  impossible  on 
the  ancient  scenes  of  Chouannerie 
should  be  attempted  at  Paris.  He 
therefore  sent  to  that  city  some  of  the 
officers  who  were  placed  under  his 
orders,  giving  them  a commission  to 
conspire  and  to  organise,  but  not,  if 
we  are  to  believe  his  own  statements, 
and  the  assertions  of  his  defenders,  en- 
couraging them  to  plot  assassination. 
When  the  explosion  of  the  infernal 
machine,  on  the  24th  December,  1800, 
in  the  street  Saint  Nicaise  at  Paris, 
alarmed  and  horrified  all  Europe,  the 
whole  infamy  of  the  outrage  fell  to 
Cadoudal.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  was  concerned  in  or  in  any  way 
countenanced  the  odious  deed  of  which 
Saint-Regent,  who  along  with  his  ac- 
complice Carbon  was  executed  for  it, 
must  bear  the  chief  guilt.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  own  emphatic  denial,  an 
extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  Rohu 
ought  to  exonerate  Cadoudal  from  a 
foul  charge  which  the  mass  of  writers 
have  repeated,  with  little  care  to  exa- 
mine its  truth.  Rohu  was  one  of 
the  Chouan  chiefs  who  acknowledged 
George  as  their  leader.  It  is  thus  that 
he  expresses  himself  in  reference  to  the 
affair  of  the  3rd  Nivose,  as  the  French 
with  their  pedantic  politeness  call  it:~ 
“About  the  middle  of  the  year  1800 
our  General  Cadoudal  invited  four  of  us 
to  meet  and  consult  with  him,  namely, 
Deloar,  Robinot  de  Saint -Ibgent, 
the  Chevalier  de  Trecesson,  and  me. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  need  of  some 
one  to  go  on  a mission  to  Paris.  Saint- 
Regent,  as  the  oldest  of  the  officers 
present,  pretended  that  he  had  a right 
to  obtain  the  preference.  The  general, 
accepting  the  proposition,  said  to  him, 
‘ I shall  furnish  you  with  the  means  of 
arriving  at  Paris,  and  there  you  will 
put  yourself  in  relation  with  the  per- 
sons whom  I shall  indicate  to  you, 
and  with  whom  you  will  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  pnrohase  of  the 
■1  Y 
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number  of  horses,  of  clothes,  and  of 
arms  which  I shall  state,  and  of  which 
I shall  go  myself  at  a later  period  to 
make  use.’  When  he  heard  that  the 
tiles  from  the  roofs  had  fallen  on  the 
coach  of  the  First  Consul  when  the 
infernal  machine  exploded,  Cfeorge 
burst  into  a violent  fit  of  anger  and 
said  to  us ; ‘I  could  wager  that 
this  is  some  hair-brained  doing  of 
that  blockhead  Saint-Regent.  He,  no 
doubt,  wished  to  be  able  to  come  and 
boast  to  us  that  he,  by  his  unaided 
hand,  had  rid  us  of  Bonaparte.  He 
has  damaged  all  my  plans.  Besides, 
we  are  not  yet  in  a condition  to  act.’” 
And  in  truth  Cadoudal’s  vindication 
is  found  in  the  single  fact,  that  Saint- 
Regent’s  attempt,  whether  successful 
or  not,  could  only  have  brought  dis- 
grace and  calamity  to  the  Royalists : 
and,  hot  partisan  as  George  was,  he 
was  too  sagacious  not  to  see  this. 

In  addition  to  all  other  calamities, 
more  than  fifty  Royalist  ollieers,  in- 
cluding: Julian  Cadoudal,  a brother  of 
George,  had  perished  by  a violent 
death  in  the  valiant  and  pertinacious 
but  unsuccessful  insurrection  from  1800 
to  1 802.  The  police  everywhere  dogged 
the  steps  of  the  Chouaus.  Tliree  move- 
able columns  directed  by  Burnadotte 
traversed  the  country  in  all  directions. 
George,  with  those  of  his  followers  who 
were  alike  the  most  intrepid  and  the 
most  compromised,  once  more  embarked 
for  England.  Here  he  arrangerl  with 
Pichegru  and  the  Count  d’Artois  the 
plan  of  a conspiracy,  ol'  which,  as  he 
was  the  liope  and  the  life,  lie  was  des- 
tined likewise  to  be  the  victim,  'ihe 
conspirators  landed  on  the  ‘ilst  of 
August,  180d,  at  Beville  on. the  coast 
of  Normandy.  Having  disguised  them- 
selves, they  went  to  Baris,  which  tliey 
had  fixed  on  as  tln^  centre  of  opera- 
tions. I it  Cadoudal  had  not  been 
there  loi  ^ before  he  [)erceivcd  that  he 
had  been  greatly  misled  as  to  the  true 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  that  the  First 
Consul,  so  far  from  being  universally 
unpopular,  as  credulous  and  men- 
dacious correspondents  had  assured 
him,  was  about  to  assiune  the  Imperial 
crown  not  merely  with  the  assent  but 
with  die  ajtplause  of  the  nation.  He 
was  lurther  discouraged  by  the  con- 
duct of  Moreau.  This  general,  whom 
he  had  expected  to  act  promptly  and 
decidedly  for  the  Bourbons,  he  found 
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full  of  irresolution,  of  feebleness,  and 
of  personal  ambition.  George  had  al- 
ready been  several  months  at  Paris. 
He  was  about,  seeing  the  turn  that 
affairs  were  taking,  to  seek  refuge  again 
in  England.  "When  passing  through  a 
part  of  Paris  in  a cabriolet  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  9th  March, 
1804,  he  was  pursued  by  the  agents  of 
police.  This  was  not  many  days  after 
t’ue  apprehension  of  Pichegru  and  other 
conspirators.  One  of  the  agents  of 
police.  Buffet,  rushed  to  the  head  of 
the  horse;  Cadoudal  killed  him  with  a 
pistol-shot.  He  was,  however,  quickly 
surrounded,  overpowered,  and  con- 
ducted bound  to  the  prefecture  of  po- 
lice. At  his  trial  he  displayed  the 
utmost  courage  and  dignity — declared 
proudly  and  without  apology  or  re- 
serve that  he  had  come  to  change  the 
government  and  to  place  Louis  XVIII. 
on  the  throne  of  France — that  a French 
prince  was  to  have  directed  the  attack 
—that  he  had  no  accomplices.  All  his 
allusions  to  Bonaparte  were  in  a tone 
of  moderation  and  in  terms  of  respect. 
The  First  Consul  communicated  to  him 
through  ?vlurat  how  much  he  had  been 
touched  thereby.  IMurat  further  stated 
his  Ijellef  that  Bonaparte  was  inspired 
with  so  much  esteem  toward  him  as 
gladly  to  accord  him  pardon  if  he  soli- 
cited it— a pardon  to  which  the  imperial 
purple  wherein  Napoleon  was  now  ar- 
raying himself  would  have  lent  import- 
ance, and  lustre,  and  grace.  Cadoudal 
obstinately  refused.  On  the  2Jth 
June,  1804,  lie  died  on  the  scaffold,  the 
Abbe  do  Keravenaiit  assisting  as  spiri- 
tual counsellor  and  consoler.  Eleven 
other  Chouans  were  executed  at  tlie 
same  time.  Many  more  had  the  capital 
sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
on  them  commuted  into  some  years  of 
imprisonment. 

In  wluitsoovcr  of  this  article  is  dis- 
quisitional we  have  followed  mainly  the 
promptings  of  our  own  mind.  In  the 
narrative  we  have  been  much  indebted 
to  a recent;  sketch,  written,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  by  one  of  the  Cadoudal 
family.  ^Vc  have  as  in  former  cases 
simply  translated  where  there  would 
have  been  a loss  of  colour  and  fidelity 
by  a pedantic  attempt  to  transform.  It 
was  fitting  that  we  should  as  much  as 
possible  allow  a Breton  pencil  to  paint 
a Breton  hero. 

Francis  Harwell. 
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IT  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  if 
injustice  has  been  clone  to  the  artists 
of  troubled  times.  The  temperament  of 
the  men,  their  kind  of  education, — the 
uncertainties  of  the  public  mind,  the 
want  of  any  fixed  standard  of  taste, — 
their  liability  to  be  called  off  at  any 
moment  from  the  pursuit  of  some  par- 
ticular line  of  art all  these  things 
arc  against  them,  in  so  far  as  the 
production  of  a series  of  works  pre- 
sided over  by  one  spirit’ is  concerned. 
If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  painter  whoso 
memorials  have  just  been  brought  be- 
fore the  public  in  an  affectionate  but 
by  no  means  prejudiced  manner  by  an 
old  pupil,  such  a man  has  caught,  fol- 
lowed, ministered  to  popular  madness, 
— has  deserted  his  painting-room,  and 
used  his  talents  to  inaugurate  fetes 
and  shows,  and  made  deeds  of  violence 
the  object  of  his  a<lmiration,  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  that  the  strength  of 
association  has  condemned  liim  for  a 
time,  and  that  the  world  has  done 
something  less  than  justice  to  what- 
ever he  may  have  achieved  towards 
the  advancement  of  his  art.  But  the 
world  repents, — it  is  seldom  that  per- 
manent unfairness  is  allowed  ; and  by 
and  by,  when  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  are  gone  by,  an  attached  as- 
sociate, who  knew  intimately  the  course 
of  the  painters  thoughts  and  decils, 
dares  to  say  what  he  conceives  of  the 
matter,  and  meets  with  no  uncandid 
or  unwilling  audience. 

M.  Delecluze,  who  describes  himself 
as  having  always  “deraeure  artiste 
obscur,”  is,  however,  not  at  all  an 
“ obscur  ” writer  on  art ; moreover,  he 
is  an  affectionate,  simple-hearted  old 
man  of  seventy-three.  He  became  a 
pupil  of  Louis  David  in  the  time  of  the 
Directory — of  course  after  the  master’s 
worst  species  of  notoriety  was  over. 
He  seems  to  have  preserved  through- 
out all  his  artist  life,  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  a devoted  and  filial  attach- 
ment to  David,  and  in  no  small  degree 
the  enthusiasm  and  tastes  of  younger 
years  down  to  a green  old  age.  He  is, 
we  are  sure,  a competent  judge  in 
matters  of  art;  generally  he  is  a little 

^ Louis  David,  son  6cole,  et  son  temps. 
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too  lenient  in  matters  of  character ; but 
everywhere  he  gives  us  the  impression 
of  sincerity  and  good  faith. 

We  can  imagine  how  long  many  of 
these  memorials  of  the  master,  and  the 
atelier,  and  the  pupils,  have  been  trea- 
sured up ; how  fondly  the  biographer 
would  look  upon  them ; how  unwilling 
ho  would  be  to  bring  them  out  before 
the  fitting  hour.  Ilaving  associated 
with  one  name  little  besides  what  was 
kindly,  he  would  not  rashly  throw  it 
before  a public  which  had  once  given  to 
David  the  synonym  of  “the  Butcher.” 
He  rightly  judged  that  the  fame  of  a 
painter,  long  over-praised  and  then 
traduced,  ought  to  Vide  its  time,  and 
could  not  be  fairly  judged  of,  either  as 
respects  what  he  did  or  what  he  tried 
to  make  others  do,  till  a certain  number 
of  calmer  years  were  gone  by.  David 
died  in  18-2.J.  Tliirty  years  therefore 
have  enabled  the  world  to  come  to 
conclusions,  and  ]M.  Delecluze  believes 
they  are  on  the  wliole  favourable  ones. 
Admitting  Davi<rs  defects,  his  desire 
Is  yet  to  show  how  much,  in  spite  of 
drawbacks,  he  achieved  for  Trance, 
and  for  modern  painting  generally. 

The  volume  is  one  of  remarkable  in- 
terest; it  is  in  a considerable  degree  a 
memoir  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  of  the 
master,  and  to  any  one  curious  about 
the  fonnation  of  a character  during  the 
unfavourable  period  of  the  Hevolution 
the  former  is  as  much  a study  as  the 
latter ; the  contrast,  however,  is  great, 
and  singularly  interesting.  M.  Dele- 
cluze, the  Stephen  t of  the  story,  had 
been  sheltered  as  far  as  it  could  be 
from  the  evils  and  horrors  of  his  time  ; 
David  had  to  breast  tliem  all.  In  con- 
nection with  the  period,  other  artists 
come  under  review,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  unfixcl  theories  of  society 
acted  on  the  arts, — the  reaction  also  of 
the  arts  upon  society,  is  portrayed  In 
a spirited  and  suggestive  manner. 
Perhaps,  in  a future  number,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  take  brief  notice  of  what 
has  most  struck  us  in  the  volume,  apart 
froiu  the  immediate  biography  of  Louis 
David, — at  present  we  would  wish  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  latter. 


Souvenirs, par  M.  M.  E.  J.  Delecluze. 
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Louis  David  was  bora  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1748.  From  a very  early 
period,  a fatherless  boy,  he  was  sent  by 
an  uncle,  who  had  him  in  charge,  to 
the  college  “ des  (^uatre  Xations.”  He 
did  very  little  there  besides  covering 
his  school-books  with  sketches;  and,  as 
he  obstinately  declined  to  follow  any 
vocation  save  that  of  a painter,  his  uncle 
reluctantly  consented,  and  consigned 
him  to  the  care  of  a family  connection, 
one  Boucher,  an  artist  not  without 
talent,  but  of  an  ill-regulated  life,  and 
corrupted  in  his  taste  by  the  works 
just  then  most  approved  of  in  France, 
lie  did  better  for  David,  however, 
than  he  would  have  done  by  teaching 
him  himself.  He  transferred  him  to 
N'icn,  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  had 
actpiired  some  high  and  just  ideas, 
ami,  being  =truck  with  David’s  earnest- 
ness and  talent,  conceived  strong  hopes 
of  his  future  fame.  As  time  went  on 
llie  youth  showed  a large  degree  of 
ability  and  plenty  of  ambition. 

We  are  not  told  by  what  neglect  or 
accident  it  was  that  his  elforts  to  gain 
the  principal  prize  from  Rome  were 
so  long  abortive  : for,  although  on  the 
second  trial  he  was  nearly  successful, 
on  the  third  and  fourth  he  was  more 
distant  from  the  mark,  and  it  -was  only 
on  his  fifth  attempt  that  his  difficulty 
was  con  Mitered. 

It  is  certain  that  he  considered  him- 
self as  unjustly  treated  by  his  judges; 
and  so  much  was  he  aggrieved  and  so 
bitter  were  his  feelings,  that  on  the 
fourth  unsuccessful  essay  he  locked 
himself  up  in  his  atelier,  resolved  on 
starvation,  a catastrophe  only  averted 
by  the  vigorous  measures  of  his  fellow- 
students,  who,  hearing  his  moans,  burst 
into  the  atelier,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  take  food. 

When  the  desired  favourable  ver- 
dict at  length  came,  and  David,  then 
twenty-seven  year';  of  age,  had  gained 
the  first  prize  from  Rome,  his  master, 
Vicn,  persuaded  him  to  be  his  compa- 
nion on  a journey  he  was  about  to 
make  to  Italy,  rightly  judging  that 
nothing  would  be  so  good  for  his  pro- 
gress as  to  carry  him  out  of  France, 
where  so  much  bad  taste  prevailed. 
Vit-n  was  the  more  willing  and  able  to 
direct  his  pursuits,  because  he  had  ju-t 
been  liimself  appointed  director  of  the 
French  school  in  the  Imperial  city, 
'riiithcr,  then,  David  went,  and  there 
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he  studied  for  five  years.  Long  after- 
wards he  told  his  biographer  that  he 
did  not  for  some  time  relish  the  works 
of  Raphael,  Titian,  or  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Caravaggio,  Ribera,  and  Valentin,  were 
his  favourite  masters.  He  had  then  no 
great  relish  for  the  antique.  Yet  he 
obeyed  his  master,  filling  his  portfolios 
with  drawings  from  the  ancient  models. 
One  cannot  but  allow  him  the  praise 
of  diligence,  followed  up  by  a consi- 
derable degree  of  success,  when  one 
considers  the  power  manifested  in  his 
first  original  picture,  that  of  the 
Plague  of  St.  Roch,  still  in  the  lazza- 
retto  at  Marseilles.  The  Virgin  is  re- 
presented as  listening  from  the  higher 
point  of  the  picture  to  the  intercession 
of  Saint  Roch,  who  is  on  his  knees  im- 
ploring relief  for  the  plague-smitten. 
Groups  of  people  are  around,  among 
whom  one  man  dying  of  the  malady  is 
represented  with  terrible  truth.  His 
next  piece  was  Belisarius,  painted  on 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1780;  a small 
copy  of  this  is  in  the  Louvre.  Three 
years  afterwards  came  out  his  Andro- 
mache weeping  over  the  dead  body  of 
Hector.  Here  the  fruits  of  his  studies 
in  Grecian  art  became  very  apparent. 
He  was  evidently  imbibing  fast  the 
principles  of  the  severer  school  which 
was  growing  up,  and  Greece  was  ra- 
pidly gaining  the  mastery  over  him. 
Of  course,  in  an  article  like  this,  we 
cannot  catalogue  the  pictures  of  so 
industrious  an  artist.  But  that  of  the 
Iloratli  must  be  mentioned,  as  it  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  his  career  one  of 
his  finest  etiorts,  and  roused  the  Paris 
world  to  enthusiasm  when  he  returned 
from  Rome  in  1785,  bringing  it  with 
him  for  exhibition.  Then  came  the 
Death  of  Socrates  ;”  then  “ Brutus 
returning  to  his  hearth  after  condemn- 
ing his  sons  to  death.’’  This  last  was 
ordered  by  Louis  XVI.  In  every  part 
of  the  picture  the  most  fastidious  re- 
gard to  costume  was  observed;  not 
only  the  draperies,  but  the  interior 
decorations  and  furniture  of  the  rooms 
were  exactly  modelled  on  the  classical 
Roman  models. 

M.  Etienne  Delecluze  takes  occasion 
to  observe  upon  this,  how  much  the 
fame  of  David  had  to  do  with  the 
marked  changes  which  were  then  taking 
place  in  French  costume.  Hair  began 
to  be  no  longer  loaded  with  powder, 
and  flowing  garments  took  place  of  the 
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court  stylo.  Stays  and  high-heoled 
shoes  began  to  disappear,  and  the  signs 
of  a revolution  in  ideas  were  marked 
in  the  fashions  of  furniture  and  archi- 
tecture. The  young  painters  were,  to 
a man,  inclined  to  abet  these  new  ideas, 
and  to  revolt  from  academic  restric- 
tions. They  were  constantly  dwelling 
on  the  glories  of  ancient  republics,  and 
directing  the  national  taste  that  way. 

It  must  be  owned  too  that  the  pa- 
tronage exercised  by  royal  persons  in 
France  had  long  been  of  a sort  to  annoy 
aspirants,  even  when  offered  with  the 
best  intentions.  It  was  customary  to 
order  so  many  pictures  every  year, 
just  as  they  ordered  in  bears  and  par- 
ro(|uets  for  the  Botanical  Garden. 
The  size  and  subjects  of  the  pictures 
were  prescribed,  but  the  artists  were 
nottold  what  was  to  be  their  destination. 
They  had  not  the  pleasure  of  endea- 
vouring to  produce  a harmonious  result, 
or  furnish  out  some  fine  well-adapted 
monument  to  their  country’s  glory. 
They  had  but  to  exercise  their  powers 
of  covering  yards  and  acres  of  canvass, 
receive  their  money,  and  have  done 
with  it.  David  was  of  no  temper  to 
bear  this  sort  of  prescription. 

AVe  should  have  mentioned  in  its 
place  that  he  was  made  a member  of 
the  Academy  in  Paris  in  1783,  and 
married,  shortly  afterwards,  a wife  who 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  wortliy. 
Driven  from  his  side  for  a short  period 
while  her  abhorrence  for  the  acts  of 
violence  to  which  he  was  a party  was 
even  stronger  than  her  affection,  she 
returned  to  him  as  soon  as  he  became 
a mark  for  oblo<|uy  : she  went  to  pri- 
son with  him,  shared  his  dangers  and 
escapes,  and  from  that  time  they  were 
never  separated  till  the  hour  when, 
after  a long  assiduous  nursing,  she  saw 
the  companion  of  her  exile  die  at 
Brussels.* 

The  painter’s  powers  were  now  to 
be  called  out  on  revolutionary  sub- 
jects. The  National  Assembly  set  him 
to  design  a picture  representing  the 
memorable  scene  which  took  place  at 
the  Jeu  de  Paume,  Versailles,  June 
•20th,  1789.  He  undertook  it,  having 


the  church  of  the  Feuillants  assigned 
him  for  his  atelier.  It  was  an  enor- 
mous affiir ; the  first  idea  being  to 
give  a height  of  six  feet  and  several 
inches  to  some  of  the  principal  figures, 
who  are  in  the  act  of  swearing.  But 
the  work  never  was  completed,  though 
engravings  made  from  the  first  sketch 
are  numerous.  In  fact,  long  before 
the  months  necessary  for  its  accom- 
plishment had  passed  by,  some  of  those 
who  had  been  heroes  on  the  20th  of 
June  were  considered  as  at  best  but  un- 
trustwortliy  citizens,  and  the  forgotten 
canvass  remained  at  the  convent  of 
the  Feuillants  till  Bonaparte  found  it 
necessary  to  pull  down  the  building, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  Hue  de 
Rivoli  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

M.  Delecluzc  is  a little  too  eager  to 
prove  that  David  moved  in  general 
politics  only  at  certain  violent  crises, 
and  that  he  was  rarely  alfected  by 
what  did  not  touch  the  interests  of 
art.  It  is  difficult  to  say  into  how 
much  evil  any  man  who  was  a friend 
and  admirer  of  such  a wretch  as  Ma- 
rat might  not  be  led;  and  David  'vas 
remarkably  infatuated  on  the  score 
of  personal  likings  : but  we  think  it 
is  clear  that  for  a considerable  time 
he  was  worked  upon  very  much 
through  his  artist  feelings,-— that  his 
animosity  to  the  old  academi(^s,  old 
patrons,  old  schools  of  art  in  France, 
strengthened  his  vindictiveness  against 
monarchy.  Over  and  over  again  wc 
find  him  denouncing  the  “ academic 
Bastilles  ! ” lie  had  no  mercy  on 
them. 

In  the  view  of  their  dclincpiencies, 
he  overlooked  nut  only  all  considera- 
tions of  gratitude  and  old  attachment 
to  those  who  had  been  his  early  bene- 
factors, but  all  sympathy  and  care  for 
human  life.  AVitii  regard  to  the  school 
at  Rome,  we  think  his  conduct  par- 
ticularly reprehensible.  The  young 
students  there  were  divided  in  politics ; 
some  had  drunk  deep  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  and  had  executed 
works,  which,  being  reported  of,  had 
awakened  much  indignation  in  Rome. 
There  were  groups  of  sculpture  em- 


* They  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  T!ie  cider  son,  who  died 
in  18.o4,  was  a consul  in  the  time  of  the  Empire ; he  was  addicted  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  left  a dictionary  of  his  own  framiug.  The  younger  was  in  the 
array,  and  died  in  182b'.  Of  the  daughters  (twins)  both  married  generals,  the  one 
General  Meunier,  the  other  General  Jannin. 
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d^oeuvre  will  form  perhaps  some  savants, 
some  Winckelmanns,  but  not  artists.'’—- 
p.  20y. 

M.DelecIuze  remained  unconvinced. 
But  experience  seems  to  have  shown 
the  truth  of  David’s  predictions.  Not 
a single  very  remarkable  artist  was 
formed  in  France  diu-ing  the  whole 
time  from  1800  to  1818.* 

We  must  hasten  on.  — Bonaparte, 
first  as  Consul,  then  as  Emperor,  took 
David  for  his  principal  painter.  His 
pictures  of  the  Passage  over  the  Alps, 
of  the  Coronation,  and  of  the  Distri- 
bution of  the  Eagles,  followed,  not 
without  the  interlude  of  several  por- 
traits. For  some  years  the  execution 
of  these  works  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
favourite  studies  of  the  primitive  an- 
tique. He  put  aside  the  darling  sub- 
ject of  his  meditation — a picture  of 
Leonidas  and  Thermopylce ; and  gave 
himself  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  Pope, 
and  to  national  subjects.  That  it  was  a 
great  sacrifice  is  plain  : and  yet  it  will 
not  do  to  say  that  he  was  a reluctant 
obeyer  of  orders — for  through  his  af- 
fections he  was  always  pliable,  and 
Napoleon  had  subjugated  him  like 
many  others-t  It  is  true,  however, 
that  some  of  his  pupils  resisted  the 
imperial  spell,  and  remained  more 
practically  fiiithful  to  ancient  art  than 
their  master.  Among  these  were  some 
noble  youths,  whom  it  is  impossible 
not  to  honour  for  their  consistency, 
while  one  condemns  and  pities  their 
extrav.agance. 

Leonidas  was  not  however  wholly 
laid  aside.  David,  though  submitting 
to  the  established  order,  needed  the 
refreshment  of  recurrence  to  republi- 
can ideas,  and  he  managed  to  complete 
his  work  in  1813.  Though  on  the 
whole  a fine  and  noble  work,  it  bears 
traces  of  a difference  in  idea,  and  per- 
haps in  execution,  the  result  no  doubt 
of  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  its  beginning  and  ending. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Allied  Sovc- 
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reigns  to  Paris,  in  1814,  it  was  natural 
that  the  regicides  should  dread  recri- 
mination. David  prepared  for  flight, 
and  transported  some  of  his  best  pic- 
tures to  the  coast,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  ready  at  hand  for  his  dis- 
posal. However,  these  precautions 
proved  wholly  unnecessary,  and  the 
paintings  were  brought  back  and 
eagerly  inspected  by  the  numerous 
foreigners  who  were  then  rushing  to 
Paris.  Though  by  no  means  relishing 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  no 
complaint  to  make.  He  lived  retired, 
gave  himself  up  to  painting,  and  had 
every  reason  to  think  himself  well  off*. 
Unhappily  for  him,  as  for  many  more, 
the  restless  Emperor  returned  from 
Elba.  It  was  impossible  for  David  to 
be  neutral.  He  was  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  was  tired  of  revolutions,  and 
would  rather  by  far  have  finished  his 
days  in  peace.  Yet,  tied  by  gratitude 
and  by  oaths,  he  could  not  stand  aloof. 
His  sons  were  in  the  army,  his  daugh- 
ters the  wives  of  generals.  He  visited 
the  Emperor,  and  Napoleon  came  to 
his  atelier.  The  usual  intercourses 
were  renewed  : all  this  paved  the  way 
to  his  acceptance  of  those  additional 
acts  in  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Empire  was  coupled  with  the  abju- 
ration of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bour- 
bons. To  all,  the  signing  these  acts 
was  hazardous,  but  in  the  case  of 
David,  a regicide,  it  was  a matter  of 
life  or  death.  He  thought  so,  but  he 
signed ; and  it  seems  to  us,  as  we  read, 
a proof  of  the  mercy  and  mildness 
of  these  latter  days,  that  the  simple 
consequence  was  his  banishment. 

The  exile  went  to  Brussels  ; the 
sentence  was  not  hastily  enforced,  and 
he  had  ample  time  to  remove  himself 
and  such  of  his  works  as  remained  his 
own  property.  Honours  awaited  him. 
Several  times  the  King  of  Prussia 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  settle  in 
Berlin,  promising  him  a pension  fully 
equal,  or  surpassing,  that  which  he 


* To  the  like  effect  are  the  admirable  remarks  of  John  Scott — 'Paris  Revisited,  p. 
248.  Mr.  Scott  was,  no  doubt,  a severe  judge,  and  he  was,  besides,  unable  from  his 
point  of  view  to  estimate  fairly  what  was  going  on  among  the  artists  of  France  ; but 
he  was  quite  right  in  bis  estimate  of  the  ill-effects  of  patronage,  and  the  excessive 
facilities  afforded  to  very  mediocre  men  of  pursuing  it  as  a vocation. 

t It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  David  to  the  last  believed  Robespierre  and  Marat 
to  be  virtuous  men,  while  he  heartily  despised  many  others  among  the  Revolutionists  ; 
and  also  that  he  admired  Napoleon  and  Pius  VI I.  almost  as  much  as  the  two  former 
favourites  ! 
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had  received  from  IS'apoleon,  and  add- 
ing to  his  own  representations  those  of 
Baron  Humboldt  and  the  Count  de 
Gortz.  He  would  have  had  the  direc- 
tion of  a school  of  painting,  and  been 
received  with  every  token  of  respect. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  tiiese  solicita- 
tions were  flattering  to  his  pride ; but 
they  were  fruitless.  His  age,  his  wife’s 
declining  health,  a love  of  independ- 
ence, probably  too  the  neighbour- 
hood of  France  and  the  kindness  he 
was  receiving  at  Brussels,  decided  him 
to  reject  them  all. 

Once,  again,  the  propositions  were 
repeated  with  added  inducements,  but 
he  was  firm.  In  France  great  efforts 
were  made  for  his  recall ; and,  had  he 
lived  to  1S30,  no  doubt  he  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  returned;  but 
the  year  1825  was  destined  to  be  his 
last. 

His  passion  for  art  remained  unen- 
feebled by  a severe  illness.  He  hovered 
about  his  painting-room  when  he  could 


work  no  longer.  Sometimes  he  would 
seize  the  brush  ; but  his  hand  had  for- 
gotten its  cunning,  and  he  threw  the 
implement  aside,  bitterly  exclaiming, 
“It  refuses  to  work!” 

His  last  commenced  picture  was 
“ the  Anger  of  Achilles.”  His  Brus- 
sels pictures,  chiefly  classical  subjects, 
showed  marks  of  decline  in  execu- 
tion, if  not  in  design.  In  fact,  such 
a man,  living  through  such  a period, 
must  have  almost  worked  out  his 
powers  at  sixty-seven, — much  more  ten 
years  later. 

His  death  was  unaccompanied  with 
much  suffering.  It  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1825,  and  he  was 
interred  at  St.  Gudule,  Brussels,  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1826.* 

We  propose  to  add  in  our  next 
number  a few  brief  notices  (we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  of  an  interesting  kind) 
of  his  principal  pupils,  and  a short 
summary  of  what  the  school  may  be 
fairly  said  to  have  done  for  art. 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  INSANITY  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


By  John  Dowson,  IM.D. 


[Read  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Whitby,  Jan.  3,  185G.] 


FOR  nearly  a century  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  he  was 
thought  to  have  been  scarcely  less  re- 
markable for  his  eciuanimity  than  for 
his  genius ; but  in  1822  the  following 
statement  appeared  : — 

There  is  among  the  manuscripfs  of  tfic 
celebrated  Huygens,  at  Leyden  (says  Yau 
Swinden,  a Dutch  pliiiosoplier),  a small 
journal  in  folio,  in  which  he  used  to  note 
down  different  occurrences,  and  in  wliich 
the  following  extract  is  written  by  him- 
self “On  tlie  29th  May,  1091,  M,  Colin, 
a Scotchman,  informed  me  that  eighteen 
months  ago  the  illustrious  geometer,  Isaac 
Newton,  had  become  insane,  either  in 
consequence  of  his  too  intense  application 
to  his  studies,  or  from  excessive  grief  at 
having  lost  by  lire  his  cliernical  laboratory 


and  several  manuscripts.  When  he  came 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambridge  (Canta- 
brigiensem  in  the  original,  for  Cantua- 
riensem,  as  Mr.  Edleston  conjectures,)  he 
made  some  observations  which  indicated 
an  alienation  of  mind.  He  was  imme- 
diately taken  care  of  by  his  friends,  who 
confined  him  to  his  house  and  applied  re- 
medies, by  means  of  which  he  had  now  so 
far  recovered  his  health  that  he  began  to 
understand  the  Principia.” 

This  statement  was  commimlcateil 
by  Ybui  Swinden  to  M.  Biot,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Life  of  Newton,  and 
commonied  upon  it  as  true  ; but  it  has 
been  clearly  itroved  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  (to  whose  Life  of  Newton  I 
am  indebted  for  the  document)  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteen 


* As  even  now  there  is  a confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  people  between  Louis 
David  the  painter  and  David  the  sculptor  of  the  Pantheon,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  to 
mind  the  principal  works  of  tlie  latter.  His  busts  indeed  are  very  numerous.  Those 
of  Chateaubriand  and  Jeremy  Bentham  are  particularly  well  known;  but  it  was  in 
1830,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  David,  that  M.  Guizot  confided  to  the  sculptor 
the  decoration  of  the  Pantheon.  Next  came  the  statue  of  the  Philopsemon  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  a multitude  of  different  works,  generally  of  high  merit, — See  the  memoir  of 
Jean  Pierre  David  (d’ Angers)  in  the  Obituary  of  our  Magazine  for  February  last,  p.  206. 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV.  2 Z 
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months  in  which  N’ev/ton  was  asserted 
by  Colin,  and  believed  by  Biot,  to  have 
been  insane,  he  was  reallv  engaged  in 
profound  inquiries  in  alruost  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  which  he  had 
at  any  time  applied  himself.  It  was  in 
this  period  that  he  “wrote  his  four 
celebrated  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  On 
the  Existence  of  a Deity  ; letters  wliich 
evince  a j)ower  of  ihought  and  a se- 
renity of  mind  absolutely  incompatible 
even  with  the  slightest  obscuration  of 
his  fiiculties.”  He  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  chemical  experiment." ; he 
was  in  correspondence  with  Facio,  an 
eminent  mathematician,  on  matters  of 
business  (See  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan. 
1814);  with  Leibnitz  and  Fepys  on 
mathematical  subjects  ; and  witii  Dr. 
Mill,  of  Oxford,  on  the  collation  of 
Biblical  manuscripts.  Besiff^s,  “ no 
Engll  sh  biographer  had  ever  alhuicd 
to  such  an  event.  History  aral  Ira- 
dition  were  equally  silent,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  believe  that  the  Lucasian 
I’rofessor  of  iMathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge, recently  ;i  member  of  the  Ihi- 
glish  Parliament,  and  the  first  ’philo- 
sopher and  mathematician  in  Euroj^e, 
could  have  lost  his  reason  without  the 
dreadful  I'act  ladiig  known  to  his  coun- 
trymen.” 

And  yet  Colin’s  report  to  Iliiygeur- 
was  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Xewton  had  been  out  of  health  from 
the  autumn  of  IbOd  till  September 
IdOd,  when  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Pepys — 

.Sep.  l b 1G93. 

Sir, — Some  time  after  iNIr.  Miiliogtou 
had  delivered  your  message,  he  })rcssed 
me  to  see  yon  the  next  time  1 went  to 
London.  I was  averse;  but  upon  his 
pressing  consented,  before  I considered 
what  t did,  for  i am  extremely  troubled 
at  the  embroilment  I am  in,  and  have 
neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth, 
nor  have  my  former  consistency  ot  inind. 
I never  designed  to  get  anything  hy  your 
interest,  nor  by  King  J imes’s  iavour,  but 
am  now  sensible  that  I must  \vitiuiraw 
from  your  acquaintance,  ami  sec  neitlu  r 
you  nor  tlie  rest  of  my  friends  any  more, 
if  I may  but  leave  them  quietly.  I beg 
your  pardon  for  saying  I would  see  you 
again,  and  rest  your  most  humble  and. 
most  obedient  "Crvan'', 

Is.  Newton. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  clause  in 
this  letter,  “ nor  have  my  foi  iner  con- 
sistency of  mind,”  refers  only  to  the 


time  of  writing,  or  to  the  whole  pre- 
ceding twelvemonth.  / or  had  after 
have  would  have  rendered  it  more 
delinito.  If  the  relcrence  be  to  the 
whole  year,  as  Sir  David  Brewster 
understands  it,  the  want  of  mental  con- 
sistency was  certainly  not  mental  aber- 
ration, for  the  reasons  already  given. 

On  the  receipt  ol  Newton's  letter, 
Mr.  ik’pys  wrote  one  of  inquiry  to 
Mr.  Millington,  and  afterwards  a se- 
cond, dated  Sep.  2bth,  I69d,  in  v/hich 
he  says — 

I had  lately  received  a letter  from  him 
(Newton)  so  surprising  to  me  for  the  in- 
consistency of  every  part  of  it,  as  to  be 
[»ut  into  great  disorder  by  it  from  tiie 
concernment  I liave  for  him,  lest  it  should 
arise  from  tluit  which  of  all  mankind  I 
should  least  dread  from  liim  and  most 
iauienc  for;  I m.eaii  a <li;icompo6ure  in 
head,  or  mind,  or  hotii. 

To  this  Mr.  IMiilington  sent  a reply 
from  Cambridge,  dated  Sep.  30,  1G93, 
(d'  which  the  following  is  a [)art — 

I was,  I muse  confess,  very  much  sur- 
prisetl  ;.t  the  impiiry  y m were  pleased  to 
make  by  your  nephc.v  about  the  message 
that  Mr.  Newton  made  the  ground  of  his 
letter  to  you,  for  { was  very  sure  1 never 
either  received  from  you  or  delivered  to 
him  any  such  ; aiul  therefore  I went  im- 
mediately to  wait  upon  him,  vvidi  a design 
to  discourse  him  about  tlic  inaltcr,  but  he 
was  out  of  town,  and  since  I have  not  seen 
liim,  till  the  'JHlh  I met  him  a':  Hunting- 
don, wliere,  u[>on  his  own  accord,  .and  be- 
fore I hail  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he 
told  me  that  he  liad  writ  to  you  a very  odd 
letter,  at  which  he  was  much  concerned  ; 
added,  th.at  it  was  in  a distemper  that 
much.  sci,icd  his  Iieatl,  and  th.at  kept  him 
awake  for  above  five  nights  together,  which 
upon  occasion  he  desired  I would  repre- 
sent to  you,  and  beg  your  pardon,  he 
being  very  much  ashamed  he  should  be  so 
rude  to  a person  for  whom  he  hatii  so 
great  .in  honour.  He  is  now  very  well, 
and,  though  I fear  he  is  under  some  small 
degfce  of  melancholy,  yet  I think  tliere  is 
no  reason  to  susj'ect  it  hatli  at  all  touched 
his  understanding,  and  I hope  never  will. 

Three  davo  alter  hi.s  letter  was 
written  to  Pe[)y",  Newton  wrote  the 
ibllowing  to  Locke  ; — 

Sir, — Being  of  opinion  that  you  en- 
deavoured to  embroil  me  with  women,  and 
by  other  means,  I was  so  much  affected 
with  it,  as  that  when  one  told  me  you 
were  sickly  and  would  not  live,  I an- 
swered 'twere  better  if  you  were  dead. 
I desire  you  to  forgive  me  this  uncharita- 
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bleness  ; for  I am  now  satisfied  that  what 
you  have  done  is  just,  and  I beg  your  par- 
don for  my  having  hard  thoughts  of  you 
for  it,  and  for  representing  that  you  struck 
at  the  root  of  morality,  in  a principle  you 
laid  in  your  book  of  ideas,  and  designed 
to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that  I took 
you  for  a Hobbist.  I beg  your  pardon 
also  for  saying  or  thinking  that  there  was 
a design  to  sell  me  an  office,  or  to  embroil 
me. — I am  your  most  humble  and  unfor- 
tunate servant, 

Is.  Newton. 

At  the  Bull,  in  Shoreditch,  London, 

Sept.  iGth,  1693. 

To  this  letter  Locke  retuiueil  ;ui 
answer  highly  to  his  honour,  but  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  here,  and 
Newton  made  the  fbilowing  reply  to 
it 

Sir, — Tin:  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too 
often  by  my  fire,  I got  an  ill  habit  of 
sleeping  ; and  a distemper,  which  tliis 
summer  has  been  epidemical,  put  me 
farther  out  of  order  ; so  that  when  I wrote 
to  you  I had  not  slept  an  hour  a night  for 
a fortnight  together,  and  for  five  days 
together  not  a wink,  I remember  I wrote 
to  you,  but  what  I said  of  your  book  1 
remember  not.  If  you  please  to  send  me 
a transcript  of  tliat  passage,  I will  give 
you  an  account  of  it  if  I can. — I am  your 
most  humble  servant, 

Is.  Nkwto.v. 

Cambridge,  Oct.  VoUi,  169.1. 

Now,  though  tliere  is  abundaiit  evi- 
dence in  Sir  David  iirewster  s w^ork, 
from  whieli  these  documents  are  taken, 
that  during  the  greater  [)art  of  the  time 
(tf  the  supposed  insanity  there  was  really 
no  in.sanity  at  all,  but  that,  avhatever 
Newton  may  have  meant  by  not  en- 
.{oying  Ills  former  consistency  of  mind, 
he  really  “ possessed  the  full  vigour  of 
his  reason,”  and  was  “equal  to  the 
most  profound  research,”  it  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  tliere  was 
mental  disorder  in  September,  1693, 
(when  the  former  letter  to  Loeke 
was  written,)  and  it  must  be  felt  (o 
be  desirable  that  the  disorder  should 
be  accounted  for.  This  is  not  done 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  has 
simply  called  the  disorder  “ nervous,” 
aud  the  lettei’  “ remarkable ;”  but  it 
may  be  done  if  we  can  ascertain  wdiat 
was  the  ilistemper  wlfich  Newton  says 
v.’as  “epidemical  in  the  .aimmcr  of 
1693,  and  put  him  turther  nut  ot' 
order,”  wliich  Millington  says  “much 
seized  his  head,”  and  which  both  state 
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kept  him  awake  for  “ five  nights  to- 
gether.” 

As  I was  conning  over  the  docu- 
ments on  this  subject  a few  days  since, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  distemper 
in  question  might  be  influenza;  and, 
on  turning  to  Dr.  Theopjhilus  Thomp- 
son’s Annals  of  Influenza,  or  Epidemic 
Catarrlial  Fever  in  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lished in  18.52  by  the  Sydenham  So- 
ciety, I- found  a short  notice  of  a paper 
on  Epidemic  Distempers,  by  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Molyneux,  of  Dublin,  published 
in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1 694,  from  which,  as  abridged  by  Hut- 
ton, Shaw,  and  Pearson,  vol.  iii.  p.  634, 
1 copy  the  following: 

About  the  beginning  of  November,  1 693, 
after  a constant  couise  of  weather  mode- 
rately warm  for  the  season,  upon  some 
snow  falling,  of  a sudden  it  grew  extremely 
cold,  and  soon  after  there  succeeded  some 
few  days  of  very  hard  frost,  upon  which 
rheums  of  all  kinds,  >ucli  as  violent  coughs 
that  chiefly  affected  in  the  night,  great  de- 
fluxion  of  thin  rheum  at  the  nose  and  eyes, 
immoderate  discliarges  of  the  saliva  by 
spitting,  hoarseness  of  voice,  sore  throats, 
with  some  trouble  in  swallowing,  vvheez- 
ings,  obstructions,  and  soreness  in  the 
breast,  a dull  heaviness,  and  stoppage  in 
tlie  head,  with  such  like  disorders,  the 
usual  etfccts  of  cold,  seized  great  numbers 
of  all  sorts  of  p.eoplo  in  Duljlin.  Some 
were  more  violently  artected,  so  as  to  be 
confined  awhile  to  their  beds:  these  com- 
plained of  feverish  symptoms,  as  shiver- 
ings  aud  chillness  all  over  tliem  that  made 
several  returns ; pains  in  many  parts  of 
their  bodies,  severe  headaches,  chiefly  about 
their  foreheads,  so  that  the  least  noise  was 
very  tnmblesome;  great  weakness  in  their 
eyes,  that  the  least  light  was  offensive ; a 
perfect  decay  of  all  appetite  .... 
great  uneasiness  and  tossing  iu  their  beds 
all  night : yet  these  disorders  vrould  usu- 
ally, without  any  remedies,  abate  of  tliem- 
selves,  and  terminate  in  universal  sweats 
that  constantly  relieved.  . . . When 

the  cold  was  hut  moderate,  it  was  usually 
over  in  eight  or  ten  days  ; but  with  those 
in  wliom  it  rose  to  a greater  height  it  con- 
tinued a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
sometimes  above  a month.  Some  way  or 
other  it  affected  everybody,  except  the 
aged,  many  of  whom  escaped  it.  . . . 

This  cold  was  as  general  in  England,  aud 
with  the  same  symptoms  as  it  seized  us  in 
Dublin  ; hut  witii  this  difference,  that  it 
appeared  three  or  fuur  weeks  sooner  in 
London  (tliat  is,  .diout  (he  beginning  of 
October,)  than  it  did  in  Dublin. 

Now  1 cannot  l)iit  tliink  that  the 
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time  at  which  this  induenza  appeared 
— about  the  beginning  of  Xoveniber, 
1693,  in  Dublin,”  and  “ three  or  four 
weeks  sooner  in  London,”  where 
Newton’s  former  letter  to  Locke  and 
probably  that  to  Popys  were  written 
— the  nature  of  the  disteinpor,  in  so 
far  as  it  much  aileeted  the  head — its 
duration  in  each  case,  '■  eight  or  ten 
days  to  a month  ” — the  circumstances 
that  it  was  epidemical,”  and  that  f«'w 
escaped — all  agree  sulliciently  well  with 
the  facts  of  Nc.wton’s  mental  disorder, 
at  the  only  time  it  has  been  clearly 
shewn  that  smdi  disorder  really  ex- 
isted, to  justify  the  belief  that  it  was 
merely  a confusion  of  intellect,  or 
slight  delirium,  such  as  not  un fre- 
quently accompanies  a severe  attack 
of  induenza,  and  which  might  very 
probably  leave  behind  It  the  ‘‘small 
degree  of  melancholy  ” — probal>ly  no- 
thing more  than  languor — mentioned 
in  IMr.  Idilliiigton’s  l-‘tter  to  Pepv<. 

The  history  then  ofNewton’s  illness 
seems  to  be  brieily  this.  From  sleep- 
ing too  often  near  his  dro,  and  doubt- 
less from  too  close  a[)plication  to  study, 
he  brought  upon  himself  the  common 
consequence  of  such  habits,  uneasy 
nights,  which  so  far  a fleeted  his  nerves 


as  to  render  study  less  easy  and  agree- 
able to  him,  and  this  is  probably  what 
he  meant  by  the  want  of  his  former 
mental  consistency.  From  irregularity 
in  his  diet,  and  neglect  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  of  widt  h those  who  knew 
him  well,  especially  his  secretary 
Humphrey  Xt'wton,  give  sufficient 
proof,  his  appetite  became  impaired.^ 
In  this  condition  he  was  seized  with 
induenza,  whiidi  occasioned  some  con- 
fusion of  intellect  or  slight  delirium, 
but  this  did  not  continue  long,  for  on 
the  30th  of  September,  the  month  in 
v.diich  he  was  mo^t  disordered,  he  was 
reported  by  Mr.  iMillington  to  l>e  “very 
Avell.” 

Thu',  chiedy  through  the  in(|ulrie3 
of  others,  especially  of  Sir  David 
Prewster,  but  partly  by  means  of  the 
additional  Information  that  has  been 
given  here,  the  Insanity  of  eighteen 
months  ha-;  dv/indled  down  into,  at 
most,  a short  feverish  delirium,  and 
the  cloud  whieh  has  continued  ever 
since  the  publication  of  Colin’s  state- 
ment to  darkou  In  some  degree  the 
fair  fame  of  the  intellect  of  our  great 
philosopher  has  been,  I hope,  dis- 
persed. 

WJiifbf/,  Aff/r.  10,  I8.)6. 
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SOME  seventy  years  ago,  the  fashion- 
able worhl  cs{)ccially,  and  tin;  public 
generally,  were  in  a state  of  very  plea- 
surable excitement.  A rc[)ort  was 
adoat  to  the  olli'ct  that  the  heir  a [(pa- 
rent had  bruken  the  law  to  save  1 freak- 
ing his  liem  t.  It  was  sai«l  that,  in  spite 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  he  ha<l  jai- 
vately  married  a Koman  (’atht>ru“  lady 
with  nianv  attractions,  and  a lew  years 
more  than  he  ownc<l — to  himsell'.  'I'he 


ai’t  ^vas  one  of  .xfUie  audacity,  and  if 
the  wise  shook  their  heads  and  frowned, 
till.'  youtldid  of  both  sexes  admired  the 
flai'ing,  sym[fathise<l  with  two  young 
hearts,  and  were  heartily  gla'l  that 
chivalry  lia'l  not  gone  out,  and  that 
there  was  a graceful  [u  im-e  who,  to  win 
a iiand.  was  willing,  or  thoughtless 
enough,  to  risk  lo-  ing  a throne. 

Such  an  union  was  clearly  illegal. 
Whatever  the  romantic  [fortion  of  the 


It  is  true  this  is  later  tliau  the  date  of  Newlou’s  mental  disorder,  hut  epidetoic 
distcmifei.s  M'kUfin  attract  public  attention  till  some  time  after  their  eommencemeut. 
If  any  other  distemper  than  influenza  hud  been  ( jtidemical  in  the  summer  ot  1693, 
Molyneiix  would  probably  have  mentioned  it. 

p ‘‘He  ate  very  sifaringly.  nay,  ofttimes  he  has  forgot  to  eat  at  all.”  ‘‘  He  would 
eat  a hit  or  two  stamling,  It-r  I eaiiuot  say  I ever  saw  him  sit  at  table  by  lumself.” 
“ I believe  lie  grudged  the  lime  he  spent  in  eating  and  sleeping.”  “ 1 never  knew  him 
to  take  auy  recreation  or  pasitme,  either  in  riding  out  to  take  the  air,  walking,  bowl- 
ing, or  any  other  e.vcia'ise  whatever.” — II.  Xkw  ton. 

r Memoiisof  Mis.  Fit.;herbort.  \N  ilh  .an  .Veeonnt  of  her  Marriage  willi  H.R.ll. 
the  Rrince  of  Wales,  afterward.s  King  Hcorge  the  Fourth.  By  the  Hon.  ( liarles 
Langdalc.  Bentley. 
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public  might  think,  or  however  bind- 
ing the  compact  may  have  been  consi- 
dered by  the  young  people  themselves, 
there  was  no  doubt  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  realm,  the  celebration 
of  such  a marriage  was  an  oiTence, 
and  the  marriage  itself  a mere  farce. 
Parliament  grew  in([uisitive.  The 
Prince’s  chief  friend,  Charles  Fox,  ad- 
dressed the  royal  bridegroom  on  the 
subject.  The  latter  returned  for  an- 
swer that  the  report  was  unfounded, 
and  Charles  Fox,  armed  with  such 
authority,  gave  energetic  denial  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  alleged  fact 
of  the  marriage.  When  this  denial 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  ]\[rs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  she  was  indignant  against  Fox. 
She  never  forgave  him;  and  the  olfer 
which  he  made,  when  in  pov.o'r,  to 
purchase  reconciliation  by  creating 
her  a duchess,  she,  with  recollectioji  of 
the  be-duchesse<l  “ favourites”  of  tlie 
first  two  (feorges,  treated  with  un* 
dissembled  scorn. 

Meanwhile  her  so-called  husband 
afl'ected  to  look  npon  Fox’s  denial  of 
the  marriage  as  an  impertinent  and 
unauthorised  step  on  the  great  com- 
moner’s part.  Between  the  two  the 
lady  was  sorely  perplexed;  ])ut,  as  her 
friends  tohl  her  that  shewas  bound  to 
give  credence  to  tlio  assertion  of  her 
husband,  -,ho  follow e«l  I he  advice,  or  at 
least  seemed  to  do  so. 

Of  course  the  conuiadion  was  not 
lasting.  It  was  broken  olf;  la'sumed  ; 
finally,  there  was  a la.stiug  separation. 
Throughout  the  life  ol‘  tlie  lady  she 
was  treated  with  gi-eat  jvspeet:  by  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  familv,  except 
the  Duchess  of  York,  and  lii'.rc  was 
not  an  individual  who  c.asL  reproach 
upon  her  for  the  step  she  h.id  takom. 
In  -^Iie  die<l.  Since  her  deatli 

there  have  been  many  allusions  to  tlu' 
imionshe  ftirmed  with  tlie  Prince.  Witli 
two  of  these  Mr.  Langdale  is  exceed- 
ingly angry.  The  tirst  alliuslou  is  made 
by  Jjord  llollainl,  in  his  Memoii's  of 
the  ^Vhig  party.  The  second,  by  Dr. 
Doran,  in  his  Lives  of  the  (Queens 
of  tin;  House  of  Hanover.  Lord  Hol- 
laml  intimated,  In  tiie  memoirs  of  tlu^ 
pfditieal  party  f»f  wliich  lie  was  a mem- 
ber, th.at  Mrs.  ldt/ln-r])ert  was  not  .it 
all  particular  as  to  tiie  marriage  eei’C- 
mony,  and  would  have  been  very  well 
content  to  have  trusted  to  the  honour 
of  tlie  Prince.  Dr.  Doran  seems  to 
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have  offended  by  quoting  these  re- 
marks, and  .also  by  asserting  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  stood  between  Mrs. 
Crouch  and  jMrs.  Fitzherbert  just  like 
IMacheath  between  Lucy  and  Polly. 
Now,  Avith  regard  to  Lord  Holland’s 
remark,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  not 
so  ill-tbunded  as  Mr.  Langdale  main- 
tain.s  it  to  he.  The  lady  must  very 
well  have  known  that  the  private  mar- 
riage in  her  oivn  draAving-room  in 
Tilney  Street  AAoas,  in  truth, no  marriage 
at  all.  Mr.  Langdale  shows  that  the 
Pope  considered  it  good.  But  Ave  Avould 
ask  him  If  the  Uomish  Church  does  not 
maintain  that  English  ordination  Is 
invalid? — and  conse(juently  that  the 
acts  of  the  English  clergy  are,  Avithout 
authority,  null  and  void  ? It  may  suit, 
for  the  nonce,  to  deny  It  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  and  to  assert  that  In  the 
ear  of  the  Romish  Church  the  mere 
verbal  jiromise  made  betiveen  the  con- 
tracting parties  constitutes  the  act  of 
marriage.  It‘  iliis  be  really  so,  then 
Mrs.  Fitz.herirart  may,  Avithont  of- 
fence, have  said  and  done  just  Avhat 
Lord  Holland  '^ays  of  her.  But  it  is 
tint  really  so.  If  tlie  heir  apparent  to 
a throne  in  a Roman  Catholic  country 
Avero  to  marry  a Protestant  lady,  and 
that  too  according  to  the  Protestant 
Ibrmula,  does  Mr.  Ls.ngdale  believe 
that  such  maiTiage  would  be  sanctioned 
and  acknowledge{l  by  the  supreme 
pontilf?  His  holiness  avouM  scout  the 
i<lea,  and  very  nnceremonloiisly  cla.ss 
the  lady  among  ooimublnes.  On  the 
idhcr  hand,  we  are  n(';t  surprised  to 
find  him  virtually  declaring  as  good 
the  union  bilwcfui  a.  young  Roman 
Catholic  lady  and  (ho  Protestant  licir 
to  a Protestaul.  (hrone.  Such  docla- 
ratiou  wa',  in  tlic  high'-st  degree,  in- 
consistent,— .'av<'  that  there  was  a 
serious  |>urpor in  i(. : and  for  the  sake 
of  that  purpo.''“,  his  lioliness  readily 
agreed  to  consider  fhiil.  a good  marriage 
which  III’  Avas  quite  sure,  by  the  laws 
of  his  own  ehui'ch,  and  according  to 
tlie  acts  ot'  onr  own  parliament,  was 
none  at  all. 

It  was  assuredly  no  mariiage,  ac- 
cording to  the  i'inglisli  laiv.  'I'o  this 
day  there  is  no  po  ntivi;  proof  of  there 
having  been  any  ceremony  at  all.  'I'hat 
such  ceremony,  hoAvever,  did  tako 
place,  there  la  no  doidit.  But  It  was 
really  Avorth  nothing,  o.xeept  to  give 
an  air  of  decency  to  (ho  connection 
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which  followed.  Performed,  as  it  was, 
by  an  English  Protestant  clergyman, 
it  can  hardly  have  satisfied  the  re- 
ligious scruples  of  the  lady, — and  such 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nister was  in  itself  an  offence  which  the 
law  might  have  punished  with  severity. 
The  public,  nevertheless,  looked  upon 
the  matter  as  a true  solemnity,  and  on 
the  young  couple  as  ” man  and  wife.” 

should  be  inclined  to  foncy  that 
Dr.  Doran,  who  has  excited  the  wrath 
of  iMrs.  Fitzherbert’s  champion,  by 
speaking  of  her  and  iVIrs.  Croucli  as 
the  Polly  and  Lucy  of  a royal  Mac- 
heath,  really  went  with  the  public 
opinion,  and  paid  the  “ lady  ” a greater 
compliment  than  the  “actress.”  For 
what  does  iNIacheath  himself  say,  be- 
fore the  dance  which  celebrates  the  re- 
prieve ? “ I take  Polly  for  nvj  partner ; 
and  for  life,  you  slut,  for  we  are  really 
married ;”  and,  as  he  subsequently 
sings, 

Tliou.^u  v.'illiii-  a.  all,  '.irli  ba;  ..v.c  be  icUio. 

which  is  a degree  of  morality  which 
was  never  arrived  at  by  “3Irs.  Fitz- 
herbert’s husband.” 

It  is  in  order  to  re-establish  the 
reputation  thus  assailed,  as  he  thinks, 
that  Mr.  Langdale  has  given  these 
memoirs  to  the  world.  They  are  writ- 
ten by  his  late  brother.  Lord  Stoui  ton, 
who  was  one  of  tlie  trustees,  the  (dhers 
boing  the  Duke  of  '\\Vllingtou  and  the 
Karl  of  Albemarle,  nanubl  in  Mrs. 
i-'itzherbert’s  will,  Lbider  their  re- 
spective seals,  a b'ox  containing  the 
ecrtiticain  of  till'  mariaagc,  a K-tter  from 
Deorge  I\b  resjiecting  that  union,  ami 
some  other  papers,  were  ilnposited  at 
Coutt.s’s.  Lord  Stourlon  could  not  pre- 
vail on  his  co-trusli;es  to  enlighten  the 
public  with  re.spect  to  these  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Langdale  ha.';  been  equally 
unsuccessful  with  their  re[>resentatives. 
lie  has  accordingly  considt'red  him- 
.sflf  bound  to  pulili'^h,  with  comuient.s, 
a memoir  of  the  lady,  <lrawn  up  by  his 
late  brother,  and  made  over  to  his 
keeping.  T'hat  it  will  have  many 
rea<lers  we  cannot  doubt. 

From  this  biographical  narrative  we 
learn  that  Mary  Anne  (or  as  she  is 
nl.sewhem,  and  on  her  tombstone,  called 
‘•.Mail.i”)  Smytliewa'.  t ho  daughter  o( 
the  younger  son  of  a north-country 
baronet.  " She  was  born  in  17o<),  and 
was  married,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to 
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Mr.  Weld,  of  Lul worth.  The  gentleman 
died  in  a few  months,  and  three  years 
later  the  young  widow  married  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  a Staffordshire  squire. 
This  second  union  lasted  just  as  long 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Cheerly  with  the  hus- 
b.and  who  loved  late  dinners,  and  was 
rather  too  foml  of  fo.x-hunting.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  she  was  again  a widow, 
and  she  was  not  yet  twenty-five.  Four 
years  later  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  at  which  time  poor' 
Perdita  had  been  wooed,  won,  cast  off, 
and  forgotten.  iMrs.  Fitzherbert  was 
at  this  time  twenty- nine  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  w.as  first  acquainted 
with  tlie  Prince  when  residing  on  Rich- 
mond Mill,  and  soon  became  the  object  of 
hi.s  most  ardent  attentions.  During  this 
period  she  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
popular  ballad,  wbicli  designated  her  under 
the  title  of  the  “ Sweet  Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill 

I >i  i iuv.  iir;  ve-ik,n  m call  Iiei  mine, 

Swett  la.'S  of  Richmond  Hill.'’ 

She  was  then  the  widow  of  Mr.  Fitzher- 
bert, in  possession  of  .an  independent 
income  of  nearly  2,000/.  a year,  admired 
and  caressed  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  her  character  and  singular  attrac- 
tions. 

Surrounded  by  .so  many  jicrsonal  ad- 
vantages, and  the  widow  of  an  individual 
to  whom  .she  had  !)een  sincerely  attached, 
slie  wfs  very  reluctant  to  enter  into  en- 
gagt-ments  fraught  with  so  many  embar- 
rassments, and,  when  viewed  in  their 
fairest  light,  cvpo'ing  their  object  to  great 
sacrifices  and  dilliculties.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  tliat  she  resisted,  with  the 
I'.tmost  .an.viety  and  tinnness,  the  tlattering 
assiduities  of  the  most  accomplished  Prince 
of  his  age.  .She,  was  well  aware  of  the  gulf 
tiiat  yawned  beneath  those  flattering  de- 
mon.-trations  of  royal  adulation. 

For  .some  time  licr  resistauce  had  been 
availing,  hut  she  was  about  to  meet  with  a 
species  of  attack  so  unprecedented  and 
alarming,  as  to  shake  her  resolution,  and 
to  force  lier  to  take  that  first  step,  which 
afterwards  led  by  slow  (hut  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince  successful)  advances,  to  that 
union  which  he  so  ardently  desired,  and  to 
obtain  which  he  was  ready  to  risk  such 
personal  sacrifices.  Keit,  the  surgeon, 
Ford  Onslow,  Lord  Southampton,  and 
Mr.  Pouverie,  arrived  at  her  house  in  the 
utmost  «‘ons(erna(ion,  informing  her,  that 
tlie  life  of  the  Prince  was  in  imminent 
danger— that  he  had  stabbed  himself — and 
tliat  only  her  immediate  presence  would 
save  him.  She  resisted,  in  the  most 
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peremptory  manner,  ail  their  importuni- 
ties, saying  that  nothing  should  induce 
her  to  enter  Carlton  House.  She  was 
afterwards  brought  to  share  in  the  alarm, 
but  still,  fearful  of  some  stratagem  dero- 
gatory to  her  reputation,  insisted  upon 
some  lady  of  high  character  accompanying 
her,  as  an  indispensable  condition  ; the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  selected. 
The  four  drove  from  Park  - street  to 
Devonshire  House,  and  took  her  along 
with  them.  They  found  the  Prince  pale, 
and  • avered  with  blood.  The  sight  so 
overpowered  her  faculties,  that  she  was 
deprived  almost  of  all  consciousness.  The 
Prince  told  her,  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  live  utdess  she  promised  to 
become  his  wife,  and  permitted  him  to  put 
a ring  round  iier  finger.  I believe  a ring 
from  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire was  used  upon  the  occasion,  and  not 
one  of  his  o-.vn,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  being 
asked  by  me,  vvliether  she  did  not  believe 
that  some  trick  had  been  practised,  and 
that  it  was  not  really  the  blood  of  bis 
royal  highness,  answered  in  the  negative  ; 
and  said,  she  had  frequently  seen  the  scar, 
and  that  some  brandy-and-water  was  near 
his  bedside  when  she  was  called  to  him  on 
the  day  he  wounded  himself. 

They  returned  to  Idcvonshive  House.  A 
deposition  was  drawn  up  of  what  iiad  oc- 
curred, and  signed  and  sealed  by  each  one 
of  the  parrv,  and,  for  all  she  knew  to  the 
contrary,  might  still  be  there.  On  the 
ncKt  day,  she  left  the  country,  sending  a 
letter  to  Lord  Southampton,  protesting 
against  what  had  taken  place,  as  not  being 
then  a free  agent.  She  retired  to  Ai:<-la- 
Chapelle,  and  afterwards  to  f loliaud.  The 
Prince  went  down  into  the  country  to 
Lord  Southampton’s  for  change  of  air. 

IMeau while  the  lady,  while  alu'oad, 
was  wooed  by  letter  and  by  deputy. 

In  Holland,  she  met  with  the  greatest 
civilities  from  the  Stadtholder  and  his 
family,  lived  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
them,  and  was  received  into  tlie  fi  iend.siiij) 
of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who.  at  that 
very  time,  was  tlie  object  of  negotiation 
with  the  royal  family  of  England  for  the 
heir  apparent.  Frequent  inquiries  were 
made  about  the  Prince  and  the  English 
Court  in  confidential  communications  be- 
tween her  and  the  Princess,  it  being  wludly 
unknown  to  the  Princess  that  she  was  lier 
most  dangerous  rival.  She  said  she  was 
often  placed  in  circumstances  of  consider- 
able embarrassment ; but  her  object  being 
to  break  through  her  own  engagements, 
she  was  not  the  hypocrite  she  might  have 
appeared  afterwards,  as  she  would  have 
been  very  happy  to  have  furthered  this 
alliance.  She  afterwards  saw  this  princess 


in  Englaml,  and  continued  to  enjoy  her 
friendship,  but  there  was  always  a great 
coolness  on  Hie  part  of  the  Stadtholder 
towards  her. 

She  left  Holland  in  the  royal  barge,  and 
spent  above  another  year  abroad,  endea- 
vouring to  “ fight  otT”  (to  use  her  own 
phrase)  a union  fraught  with  such  dan- 
gerous consequences  to  her  peace  and 
liappiness.  Couriers  after  couriers  passed 
througli  France,  carrying  the  letters  and 
propositions  of  the  Prince  to  her  in  France 
and  Switzerland.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  the  medium  of  this  correspondence. 
The  speed  of  the  couriers  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  Freneli  government,  three 
of  them  were  at  tlift’erent  times  put  into 
prison.  Wrought  upon  and  fearful,  from 
the  past,  of  the  dc-peration  of  the  Prince, 
she  consented,  formally  and  deliberately, 
to  promise  she  would  never  marry  any 
other  person  ; and  lastly  she  was  induced 
to  return  to  England,  and  to  agree  to 
become  his  wife,  on  those  conditions 
which  satisfied  her  own  conscience,  though 
she  could  have  no  legal  <’laim  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  Prince. 

Ilor  lover  pia.diLibly  ovei'eamo  her 
possible  scruples,  by  writing  a letter 
of  thirty-seven  [la.g'es,  in  whicii  he  as- 
sured the  lady  that  (leorge  in.  “would 
eonnivo  at  the  union  !”  She  repaired 
to  England,  not  without  antieipulions 
ol  diflieuities  to  eoine,  yet  at  ease,  be- 
cause she  had  “ insisted  u[)on  conditions 
such  as  would  satisfy  her  eonseience 
and  justify  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  own 
cliureh.”  “ She  abandoned  herself,” 
we  are  told,  “ to  lier  fite.”  Lord  Stoiir- 
ton  gives  the  fi)llowIng  account  of  the 
cerornony,  derive<l  from  iMrs.  Eitz- 
herbert  herself.  Tiiere  is  a manifest 
contradiction  between  the  assertion 
that  she  wa.s  married  according  to  the 
rite.s  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
“ no  Itoman  Catholic  priest  ofiiciated.” 
Mr.  Langtlale  very  awkwardly  attempts 
to  reconcile  this  by  saying  “ I do  not 
imagine  tlr.d  liy  u.dng  the  term  ‘rites 
of  the  Catholic  Church,'  it  is  intended' 
to  im[)ly  that  tlie  Koman  ritual  and 
tlie  ceremonies  therein  prescribed  were 
followed  on  the  occasion ; but  that  such 
forms  aii'l  eircumstanees  were  observed 
as  were  reeognise<l  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  be  suiistantially  re([uired 
for  the  marriage  ••ontraet.” 

Immedutc^ly  ader  her  return  she  was 
married  to  the  Prince,  accortling  to  the 
rites  of  the  (Jatlmiic  Cliurch  in  this  coun- 
try ; her  uucle  Harry  Errington  and  her 
brother  Jack  fsmyche  being  witnesses  to 
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the  contract,  along  with  the  Protestant 
clergyman  who  officiated  at  the  ceremony. 
No  Roman  Catholic  priest  officiated.  A 
certiticate  of  this  marriage  is  extant  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  Prince,  and  with  his 
signature,  and  that  of  Mary  Fitzherbert, 
The  witnesses'  names  were  added  ; but  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  parties,  in  a 
time  of  danger,  they  were  afterwards  cut 
out  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  herself,  wnth  her 
own  scissors,  to  save  them  from  the  peril 
of  the  law. 

This  she  afterwards  regretted  ; but  a 
letter  of  the  Prince  on  her  return  to  him 
has  been  preserved  to  supply  any  defi- 
ciency, in  which  he  thanks  God  that  the 
witnesses  to  their  union  were  still  living  ; 
and  moreover,  the  letter  of  the  officiating 
clergyman  is  still  preserved,  together  with 
another  document  with  the  signature  and 
seal,  but  not  in  the  handwriting,  of  the 
Prince,  in  which  he  repeatedly  terms  her 
his  wife. 

Fox  uud  Grey  were,  however,  au- 
thorised to  deny  the  marriau'e  in  the 
face  of  parliainent.  The  priuee  de- 
clared there  had  been  none,  and  ho 
might  have  sheltered  himself  under 
the  lioman  law,  which  declares  an 
illegal  civil  act  to  be  no  act  at  all,  be- 
cause of  its  illegality. 

The  royal  husband  soon  cooled,  and 
the  lady,  wife  or  no  wife,  was  sup- 
planted ibr  mistresses  of  various  de- 
grees, and  at  last  by  that  very  Inckless 
and  reckless  princess  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick. It  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  prince  was  Ibreod  into  this  marriage 
as  a condition  for  I>aying  his  deijts. 
On  the  other  hand  the  old  king  is 
spoken  of  as  willing  to  break  (he  inateh 
otf,  if  the  son  desired  i(,  aiul  the  <j[ueeii 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  the  prince 
best  knew  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
free  to  marry.  IMeanwhile  Mrs.  h'itz- 
horbert,  who^'C  sole'  social  error  was 
in  mairying  the  prince  at  all,  w’as 
visited  ijy  the  nobility  and  caressed 
by  the  roy;d  liunlly.  At  length  came 
the  separati<m  between  the  i»rincc  and 
the  princess  Caroline,  whereuj)OU  the 
variable  gentlcinaii  de:>ired  that  his 
first  v.dfo  should  return  to  him.  The 
ladv,  surrounded  with  ditliculties,  and 
fearful  of  scandal,  “ determined  to  re- 
sort to  the  highe  L authorities  of  her 
own  church,  upon  a case  of  sucli  .-x- 
truord inary  intricacy.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Na.?saa,  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Warwick-street  Chapel,  was,  there- 
fore, selected  to  go  to  Rome  and  lay  the 
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case  before  that  tribunal,  upon  the  express 
understanding,  that,  if  the  answer  should 
be  favourable,  she  would  again  join  the 
Prince  ; if  otherwise,  she  w^as  determined 
to  abandon  the  country.  In  the  mean- 
time, whilst  the  negotiation  was  pending, 
she  obtained  a promise  from  his  royal 
highness  that  he  would  not  follow  her  into 
her  retreat  in  Wales,  where  she  went  to  a 
small  bathing  place.  The  reply  from  Rome, 
in  a brief  which  in  a moment  of  panic  she 
destroyed,  fearful  of  the  consequences 
during  Mr.  Perceval’s  administration,  was 
favourable  to  the  ivishes  of  the  Prince ; 
and,  faithful  to  her  own  determination  to 
act  as  much  as  possible  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  she  resisted  all  importunities  to 
meet  him  clandestinely.  The  day  on  which 
she  joined  him  again  at  her  own  house 
was  the  same  on  which  she  gave  a public 
breakfast  to  the  whole  town  of  London, 
and  to  which  he  was  invited. 

She  told  me,  slie  hardly  knew  how  she 
could  summon  'resolution  to  pass  that 
sevt  re  ordeal,  but  she  thanked  God  she 
had  the  courage  to  do  so.  The  next  eight 
years  were,  she  said,  the  luqipiest  of  her 
connection  ^vilh  the  Prince.  She  used  to 
say  that  they  were  extremely  poor,  but  as 
merry  us  crickets  ; and  as  a proof  of  their 
poverty,  she  told  me  that  once,  on  their 
returning  to  Brighton  from  London,  they 
mustered  their  common  means,  and  could 
not  raise  5/.  between  them.  Upon  this, 
or  some  such  occasion,  she  related  to  me, 
that  an  old  and  faithful  servant  endea- 
voured to  force  them  to  accept  00/.  which 
he  Slid  he  had  accumulated  in  the  service 
of  the  l)est  of  masters  and  mistresses. 

There  was  a.  goo<l<leal  ol'.shade  with 
ilie  suiisliiiie,  nevertheless.  There  were 
}>eeuuiary  <liilieuUies,  [)ulitieal  dillieul- 
ties,  and  very  ungallant  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  the  prince,  lie  would  be 
oil  the  inoot  friendly  terms  with  her  at 
her  own  house  at  Brighton,  of  a morn- 
ing, and  on  the  same  evening  ivould 
not  notice  her  in  the  slighte..t  manner 
at  the  Favilioii.  In  the  Diary  of  the 
Court  of  (acorge  IV'.  we  are  told  that 
when  the  two  met  at  a party  at  the 
house  of  a third  person,  he  would,  on 
leaving,  gravely  request  permission  to 
see  her  lioiiie.  Theienjioii  they  lelt 
together  In  the  same  eaniage,  and  re- 
paiied  to  Mrs.  Fit'^herbert’s  house. 
He  li'oated  her  at  times,  however,  with 
the  greatest  contempt;  kept  her  Iroiu 
the  Pavilion,  on  occasion  of  a grand 
dinner  to  Louis  XV'III.  by  telling  her 
that  she  had  “ no  place  ” there ; and 
deliberately  wounded  her  feelings  by 
informing  her,  after  the  death  of  liueen 
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Caroline,  that  he  should  “marry  again.” 
The  rival  who  finally  drove  her  away 
was  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford.  The 
prince  had  repeatedly  gone  to  Hert- 
ford House  to  negotiate  a family  mat- 
ter touching  a ward  of  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert’s— ]Miss  Seymour.  He  carried  on 
more  negotiations  than  one,  and  the 
inliuence  of  Fitzherhert  passed 
away  for  ever.  At  a fete  at  Devon- 
shire House,  “ In  passing  through  the 
rooms,  she  saw  the  prince  and  La<ly 
Hertford  in  a tete-a-tete  conversation, 
and  nearly  fainted  under  all  tlie  im- 
pressions which  then  rushed  upon  her 
mind,  but  taking  a glass  of  water  she 
recovered  and  passed  on.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  who 
wrote  the  eulogies  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  were  not  much  troubled 
when  they  came  to  treat  of  the  amours 
of  these  monarchs.  They  found  apo- 
logy for  them  in  the  fact  that  if  they 
maintained  many  mistresses  they  never 
failed  in  paying  a re.^’pectful  politeness 
to  their  wives.  Such  eulogy,  poor  as 
it  is,  cannot  be  aw.arded  to  George  IV. 
To  neither  of  his  wives,  the  one  he 
loved  and  illegally  marrie<l,  and  the 
one  he  detested  but  espoused  accord- 
ing to  law,  did  he  behave  with  civility 
when  they  had  outlived  his  liking.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  he  always 
entertained  a respect  for  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  Mrs.  Fitzherhert.  She 
was  consulted  by  him  more  than  once 
on  political  matters,  and  she  was  able, 
if  not  to  induee  the  prince  to  show 
more  paternal  love  for  his  own  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Charlotte,  to  prevail 
over  George  HI.  to  be  more  kind  in 
manner  to  the  heir  apparent.  Her 
corre.5pondence  with  the  Duke  of  York 
was  so  voluminous  that  when  lier  let- 
ters were  returned  to  her,  after  the 
duke’s  death,  ami  at  her  urgent  re- 
quest, it  took  her  two  years  to  examine 
and  burn  them.  Lord  Stourton  asked 
her  whether  any  communication  had 
taken  place  between  her  and  George 
IV.  before  his  demise. 

.She  told  me  “ Yes,”  ami  that  she  would 
show  me  the  copy  of  a letter  which  she 
h.id  written  to  the  Kin^  a very  short  time 
before  his  death,  which  she  s<'iid  had  been 
s.afcly  delivered  by  a friendly  hand  ; tiie 
person  assuring  her,  tliat  the  King  had 
seized  it  with  eagerness  and  placed  it  im- 
mediately under  his  pillow,  but  that  she 
had  not  received  any  answer.  She  was, 
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however,  informed  that,  on  the  few  last 
days  of  Hs  life,  he  was  very  anxious  to  be 
removed  to  Windsor  cottage. 

Nothing,  she  said,  had  so  “ cut  her  up,” 
to  use  her  own  expression,  as  not  having 
received  one  word  in  reply  to  that  last 
latter.  It  is  true,  she  observed,  that  she 
had  been  informed  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, that  he  more  than  once  expressed 
his  anxiety  tliat  a particular  picture  should 
be  hung  round  his  neck  and  deposited 
with  him  in  the  grave,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  his  Grace  that  this  portrait 
was  one  which  had  been  taken  of  her  in 
early  life,  and  was  set  round  with  bril- 
liants. It  appeared  the  more  likely,  as 
this  portrait  was  afterwards  missing  when 
the  others  were  returned  to  her.  The 
copy  of  the  letter,  which,  in  answer  to  my 
question,  she  went  into  her  bed-room  to 
fetch,  she  put  into  ray  hands  to  read.  It 
was  an  expression  of  her  fears  that  the 
King  was  very  ill,  and  an  affecting  tender 
of  any  services  she  could  render  him,  in  a 
strain  which  I could  not  read  without 
sympathising  deeply  in  her  distress. 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  the 
letters  and  papers  which  liad  passed 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Fitzherhert 
were  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the 
lady,  the  Duke  of  lYellington,  and 
others.  The  only  })apcrs  and  docu- 
ments retained  by  Mrs.  Fitzherhert, 
and  ileposited  by  her  order  at  Coutts’s, 
under  the  guardianship  of  certain  trus- 
tees, are  the  mortgage  on  tlie  palace  at 
Rrighton,  by  whicli  she  en  joyed  an  an- 
nuity of  GOOO/.  per  annum  ; the  certi- 
ficate of  the  marriage,  dated  December 
‘21,  17bo;  a letter  from  and  the  will 
of  George  IV.  vvdth  a memorandum 
written  l)y  Mrs.  Fitzherhert,  and  at- 
tached to  a letter  -written  by  the  cler- 
gyman who  ]>erformed  the  marriage 
ceremony,  'fiieso  papers  were  pre- 
served at  the  desire  of  tlie  lady,  but 
^he  w,a>  0([ually  desirous  that  they 
should  not  be  made  [uiblic,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  consented  to 
“ those  papers  remaining  undestroyed, 
if  means  could  be  devised  of  keeping 
them  as  secret  and  confidential  papers 
as  they  had  been  up  to  that  moment,” 

IMrs.  Fitzherhert  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  William  IV.  and  of  his  cpicen. 
].iOuis  Philippe  and  his  f.imily  were 
equally  gracious  to  !icr.  lu  a letter 
IVom  Paris,  in  I s.-b'l,  atldressed  to  Lord 
.Stourton,  slie  says, — 

I am  sure  the  kind  feelings  of  your 
heart  will  derive  some  gratification  at 
having  relieved  me  from  a state  of  misery 
3 A 
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and  anxiety  which  has  been  the  bane  of 
my  life ; and  1 trust,  whenever  it  shall 
please  God  to  remove  me  from  this  world, 
my  conduct  and  character  fin  your  hands; 
will  not  disgrace  my  family  and  friends. 

Four  years  after  this  was  \vrUteii, 
the  laily  <lled.  I'he  fii^ure  over  her 
tomb  at  Ih'ighiuii  represents  her  with 
three  rings  on  the  wedding  finger,” 
in  allusion  to  her  having  been  as  often 
married.  Although  the  trustees  could 
not  agree  upon  ilie  expediency  of  open- 
ing the  papers  <leposited  at  Coutts’s, 
and  their  representatives  have  been  as 
little  able  to  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, we  eannot  hut  think  that.  Mr. 
Langdale  is  rigid  in  asking  for  their 
publication.  Iloivever  private  and 
confidential  they  may  have  been  con- 
sidered in  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  lifetime, 
it  is  clear  by  the  last  words  in  the  ex- 
tract above  quoted  that  she  looked 
forward  to  a tiiim  when  her  -dory 
would  have  to  lie  ttdd.  It  is  yet  im- 
perfect, and  the  Ictte'i’ut  the  oiiii-iating 
clergyman  wouhl  }n’o!*ably  tend  to 
make  ic  less  so.  I'lie  very  circum- 
stance of  these  «locumciits  being  pn-e- 
served  proves  that  they  were  Intended 
to  be  employed.  If  they  are  never  to 
be  opened,  why  have  they  not  been 


destroyed  ? All  the  parties  to  whom 
they  refer — even  the  original  trustees 
— have  passed  away.  They  belong  to 
history  ; ami  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion are  mnv  dimply  historical  docu- 
ments. The  marriage  to  which  they 
refer  is  one  of  the  most  curious  histo- 
■ ri(*al  pas.'.ages  in  the  annals  of  England. 
It  is  not  mere  idle  curiosity  that  asks 
for  the  publication.  The  latter  course 
is  reijuired  boih  tor  tlie  sake  of  the 
lady’s  reputation,  which  Mr.  Lang- 
dale considers  as  liaving  been  assailed, 
and  also  for  the  pul)lic  satisfaction. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  fame  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherliert  will  not,  to  our  thinking, 
be  tarnished.  Her  worst  error  was  in 
contracting  m.  unequal  as  well  as  an 
illegal  marriage.  Society,  indeed,  ac- 
cepted the  union  which  the  law  could 
not  ratify ; hut  it  was  a mesalliance  to 
which  thf3  lady  stooped,  and  not  the 
prince.  It  was,  moreover,  the  very 
•worst  of  inesuUiances — that  of  the 
heart.  In  thi.s  respect  she  brought  a 
rich  dowry  : and  he,  nothing.  And 
.simple  luqqtiness  of  heart  might  have 
liecn  for  ever  hers  had  she  never 
known  him  ; but,  as  Galiani  says, — 
L’orgueil  do  I’esprit  est  plus  fort  en 
nous  qiie  le  ( outentement  du  cceur.” 
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rilE  sale  of  IMr.  Rogers’s  rollcclion 
of  |uetures,  increased  l)y  those  of  Ili^ 
brother  Henry  Roger-s.  and  his  si>U'r 
iMiss  Rogers,  will  shortly  bo  sold  by 
iMossrs.  Chri.'tic  and  .Maiison  d'bc  >alo 
will  commence  on  the  -•'lli  .\pri!,  and 
occupy  uinetceii  days.  We  an*  iu- 
'lueod,  on  this  occa.-'iun,  to  1 ly  ln.-foro 
our  reader'  liie  very  interesting  .ac- 
count of  the  collection  contained  in 
Dr.  Waagen’s  “ Treasures  of  Art  iu 
Groat  Britain,”  us  given  in  Mr.  Mur- 
ray’s second  edition  of  that  work,  jiub- 
lished  iu  The  notes  wo  add  at 


the  foot  of  the  pages  .u  e I’rom  the  Sale 
(’.•il.dogue ; - 

By  llic  kiiuinesaot  \li-,  Soiiy,  who  never 
■ Hiiifteil  an  ojijiortutiity  to  serve  me,  I 
iii  L-n  iutroiluced  to  Mr,  Rogers,  the 
poet,  a very  distinguisheil  and  amiable 
man.  lie  is  one  of  the  few  happy  mortals 
who  icive  been  abb  worthily  to  gratify  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful  and  elevated  in  art. 
His  house  accordingly  exhibits  the  accu- 
mulations of  a long  life  in  works  of  art  of 
the  most  varied  and  refined  description,  so 
that  the  visitor  is  at  a loss  whether  most 
to  admire  the  diversity  or  the  purity  of 


* Mondiy,  A[iril  JH,  Rgyptian  Autiiputies  and  antique  Greek  Gold  Ornaments; 
April  ill,  AiUiqwe  Gi.i.^s,  .Vntiipie  and  Cinque  Cento  Bronzes,  Terra  Cotta,  and 
Mnbles;  \piil  .<•  and  M ly  1,  Areliau  (Meek  Vases;  -May?,  .1,  Pictures;  May 
Object',  of  Art  and  V»  rtu,  .\Iotlfiii  Sculpture  and  C'a.its,  and  Casis  from  Gems;  May  U, 
Drawings,  Mini.ilures,  and  Mi-'.-ab  ; M.ty  7,  Hiawings  ; May  8,  Dr.iwings,  Kngrav- 
ings,  and  Photograplis  ; May 'J.  Engravings;  May  10,  Illustrations  to  ^ir.  Rogers’s 
Poems,  copies  ol  his  Works,  Plates  and  W oud-bloeks  ; May  IJ  10,  Books;  May  00, 
Plate  and  Wine.  On  the  7th  May  the  sale  of  his  Leasehold  Residence,  No.  22,  St. 
James’s  Place,  will  be  made. 
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his  taste.  Pictures  of  the  most  different 
schools,  ancient  and  modern  sculpture, 
and  Greek  vases,  alternately  attract  the 
eye,  every  object  l)eing  placed  with  so 
just  a feeling  for  the  space  assigned  it,  that 
the  rooms  are  richly  and  picturesquely 
ornamented,  without  in  any  way  being 
overladen.  Among  all  these  objects  none 
are  insignificant,  while  many  are  of  the 
highest  class  of  beauty.  Cabinets  and 
portfolios  also  contribute  their  treasures, 
comprising  the  choicest  collection  of 
antique  ornaments  in  gold  that  I have 
hitherto  seen,  valuable  miniatures  of  the 
middle  ages,  fine  drawings  by  the  old 
masters,  and  the  most  attractive  speci- 
mens of  Marcantonio’s  and  Albert  Durcr’s 
engravings,  in  the  finest  impressions.  The 
enjoyment  of  all  these  treasures  has  been 
heightened  to  the  owner  by  a friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  cultivated  spirits 
of  the  age,  including  the  most  eminent 
English  artists,  by  whom,  especially  by 
Flaxman  and  Stothard,  Mr.  Rogers  pos- 
sesses works  of  art  of  the  utmost  beauty. 
Two  little  marble  statues  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  and  a mantelpiece  with  bas-reliefs, 
representing  a Muse  with  a lyre,  and 
Mnemosyne,  by  Fiaxman,  exhibit  the 
same  noble  and  graceful  feeling  which  from 
my  earliest  years  has  attiarcted  me  in  iiis 
celebrated  compositions  from  Homer  and 
.^schyhis.  Tlie  hair  and  draperies  arc 
treated  with  a softness  bordering  on  the 
picturesque. 

In  the  pictures  by  Siofhurd,  which 
adorn  a cabinet,  the  principal  characters 
from  Shakspere’s  plays  arc  nipresented 
with  great  spirit  and  humour  ; among 
them  Falstaff  makes  a conspicuous  and 
droll  figure.  !\  merry  company  also,  in 
the  style  of  Watteau,  is  remarkable.  The 
least  attractive  picture  is  an  allegorical 
representation  of  Peace  returning  to  the 
earth,  for  the  brilliant  Rubens-like  colour- 
ing cannot  atone  for  the  poorness  of  the 
heads  and  the  feebleness  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  Rogers  also  possesses  some  admi- 
rable pictures  by  Str  Joshua  Reijnohh. 
Thus  fine  specimens  of  the  works  of  three 
of  the  most  eminent  British  arti.'^ts  of  an 
early  period  are  here  united. 

Besides  portrait.s,  properly  so  called, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  most  successful 
in  the  representation  of  children,  with 
whom,  while  adhering  faithfully  to  nature, 
some  simple  action  was  sufficient  to  form 
a subject.  In  such  pictures  he  has  admi- 
rably succeeded  in  representing  the  lovely 
bloom  and  artless  innocence  of  the  beau- 
tiful race  of  English  children.  This  it  is 
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that  makes  his  celebrated  Strawberry-girl, 
which  is  in  this  collection,  so  attractive. 
With  her  hands  simply  folded,  and  a 
ba.sket  under  her  arm,  she  stands  in  her 
white  frock,  and  looks  full  at  the  spectator 
with  her  fine  large  eyes.  The  admirable 
impasto,  the  bright  golden  tone  of  Rem- 
brandt-like transparency,  and  the  dark 
landscape  background,  liave  a striking 
effect.  Sir  Joshua  himself  looked  upon 
this  as  one  of  his  best  pictures.  [Lot  601.] 

2.  A sleeping  girl  is  also  of  great  charm ; 
the  colouring  very  glowing ; numerous 
cracks  in  the  painting,  both  in  the  back- 
ground amrthe  drapi  ry,  sliow  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  artist  in  tiie  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  the  art.  [Lot  fiO.o.] 

3.  Another  girl  with  a bird  gave  me 
less  pleasure.  Tlic  rather  affected  laugh 
is,  in  this  instance,  not  caught  from 
nature  ; wliile  in  the  glowing  colour  there 
is  something  p.atchv  and  \mtrue.  [Lot 
.*■>88.] 

4.  Puck,  the  merry  elf  in  Shakspeare’s 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  called  by  the 
English  Robin  Goodfellow,  represented  as 
a child  with  an  arch  look,  sitting  on  a 
mushroom,  aiid  stretching  out  arras  and 
legs  in  wanton  snirrh,  is  another  much- 
admired  work  by  Sir  Joshua.  But,  though 
the  picture  is  painted  with  much  warmth 
and  clearne.ss,  the  conception  does  not 
please  me.  To  my  feeling  it  is  too  child- 
ish and  not  fantastic  enough.  In  the 
background  Titaiiia  is  seen  with  the  ass- 
headed weaver.  [Lot  714.] 

5.  Psyche  with  the  lamp,  looking  at 
Cupid,  figures  as  large  as  life,  is  of  the 
most  brilliant  effect,  and,  in  the  tender 
greenish  half-tints,  also  of  great  delicacy. 
In  the  feeling  for  beautiful  leading  lines 
there  is  an  affinity  to  the  rather  exagge- 
rated grace  of  Parmigianino.  In  such 
pictures  by  Sir  Jeshua  the  incorrect  draw- 
ing always  injures  the  effect.  [Lot  706.] 

6.  I was  much  interested  at  meeting 
with  a landscape  by  this  master.*  It  is  in 
the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  of  great  effect. 

[Waagen  has  omitted  the  following, 
also  by  Sir  Joshua  : 

7.  The  Mob-cap,  the  principal  figure  in 
•‘The  Infant  \cadeiny.”  Lot  .381. 

8.  A Girl  sketching.  This  picture,  in 
the  Marchioness  of  Thoiuond’s  collection, 
formed  the  companion  of  The  Girl  with 
the  Kitten,  now  in  the  Earl  of  Norman- 
totPs  collection.  Lot  591. 

9.  The  Marrpiess  of  Huntly,  in  a 
cuirass,  whole-length  ; a beautiful  small 
copy,  from  Vaiulyck.  Lot  o.’.').] 

Of  the  earlier  English  painters  here  are 
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* Prospect  from  his  window  on  Richmond  Hill : from  the  Marchioness  of  Thomond’s 
collection.  Lot  702.  There  is  also  a second  landscape  by  Reynolds,  Lot  604,  A 
romantic  woody  landscape,  intersected  by  a stream  of  water ; in  the  manner  of  Titian. 
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two  pleasing  pictures  by  Gainsloronr/Ji,^ 
and  one  by  TVitsonif  of  the  more  recent  I 
may  mention  a picture  by  that  rare  and 
spirited  master  Bountnyton,  of  a Turk 
fallen  asleep  over  his  pipe  ; admirably  exe- 
cuted in  a deep  harmonious  chiaroscuro. 

Mr.  Rogers's  taste  and  knowledge  of 
the  art  are  too  universal  for  him  not  to 
feel  the  profound  intellectual  value  even 
of  works  of  art  in  which  the  technical  re- 
sources were  limited. 

Giotto. — The  half-length  figures  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John,  fragments  of  a fresco 
painting  from  the  Carmelite  church  at 
Florence. t 

Ficsole. — 1 and  2.  Salome  dancing  be- 
fore Herod,  and  the  beheading  of  St.John. 

Lorenzo  di  Crcdi. — The  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin.  § 

RapfiaeJ, — 1.  Chriat  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  belonging  to  the  period  when  he 
had  not  abandoned  the  manner  of  Peru- 
gino.  This  little  picture  was  once  a part 
or  the  predcUa  to  the  altar-piece  which 
Raphael  painted  in  the  year  130.5  for  the 
nuns  of  St.  Anthony  at  Perugia.  It  came 
with  the  Orleans  Gallery  to  England,  and 
was  last  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Eldin 
in  Edinburgh.  Unhappily  it  has  been 
much  injured  by  cleaning  and  repairing  ; 
also  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the 
arms  of  the  angel,  there  arc  defects  of 
drawing,  such  as  we  do  not  find  in  Raphael 
even  at  this  period.  So  that,  most  pro- 
bably, the  composition  alone  may  be 
ascribed  to  him,  and  the  execution  to  one 
of  the  assistants  who  painted  the  two 
saints  belonging  to  the  same  predeii  i now 
in  Dulwich  College. 

2.  The  ^ irgin  with  downcast  eyes  ; the 
Child  pressing  fondly  towards  her.  Tlie 
expression  of  joyousness  in  the  Child  is 
very  pleasing.  The  grey  colour  ot  the 
under  dress  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  red 
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sleeves,  forms  an  agreeable  harmony  with 
the  blue  mantle.  Judging  from  the 
character  and  drawing,  the  composition 
may  be  assigned  to  the  early  period  of 
Raphael’s  residence  at  Rome.  In  other 
respects  this  picture  admits  of  no  judg- 
ment, many  parts  having  become  t^nite 
flat  by  cleaning,  and  others  being  painted 
over.  The  landscape  is  in  a blue-greenish 
tone,  differing  from  Raphael’s  manner. 
From  the  Orleans  Gallery,  well  known  by 
Flipart’s  engraving. 

Andrea  Sacchi.  — Christ  bearing  his 
Cross;  a moderately. sized  picture  from 
the  Orleans  Gallery,  and  an  admirable 
specimen  of  this  master,  in  composition, 
depth  of  colouring,  and  harmony, 

2'ilian  ~\.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary 
r^Iagdalen;  the  gem  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion.J It  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  Muscdli,  at  Verona,  and 
afterwards  adorned  the  Orleans  Gallery. 
In  the  clear,  bright,  golden  tone  of  the 
flesh,  and  careful  execution,  in  the  finely- 
expressed  and  impassioned  desire  of  the 
kneeling  Magdalen  to  touch  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  calm  dignity  of  the  Saviour, 
we  recognise  the  earlier  time  of  this  master. 
The  beautiful  landscape,  with  the  glowing 
horizon  above  the  blue  sea,  is  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  the  figures, 
proving  how  early  Titian  attained  extra- 
ordinary exceUence  in  this  respect,  and 
confirming  the  opinion  that  he  was  the 
first  who  carried  this  branch  of  the  art  to 
perfection.  This  poetic  picture  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  very  good  preservation  ; the 
criiiiion  drapery  of  the  Magdalen  is  of 
unuiual  depth  .md  fulness.  The  lower 
part  of  the  legs  of  the  Christ  has,  how- 
ever, sutfered  a little.  The  figures  are 
about  a quarter  the  size  of  life. 

2.  The  finished  sketch^  for  the  cele- 
brated picture  known  by  the  name  of 


There  are  three  in  the  sale  : — Lot  tinj.  An  open  landscape,  with  a cart  crossing  a 
rapid  stream:  from  tlie  Marchioness  of  Tlioruond’s  collection.  Lot  697,  A rustic 
landicape,  with  a cottage  on  a bank  near  a stream  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  about  to 
pass,  and  at  which  a man  is  watering  his  horse.  Lot  713,  A landscape,  with  a group 
uf  cattle  and  pvaidufs  on  the  bank  of  a river,  and  boats  landing  fish. 

f There  are  five  by  Wilson  : — Lot  3''2,  An  Italian  landscape,  with  a ruined  temple 
on  a rock  above  a river,  of  the  finest  time  of  the  artist.  Lot  o96,  An  Italian  landscape, 
with  a group  of  three  fi','urcs  near  a round  tower  on  the  woody  bauK  of  a river.  Lot  704, 
Tlie  Ruins  of  Hadrian's  Villa,  tlie  well-known  engraved  picture;  and  Lot  705,  The 
companion  picture  of  Mtecenas’s  Villa.  Lot  712,  An  Italian  landscape,  with  a convent 
on  a woody  lieight  : from  President  West’s  collection. 

I Saved  when  tlie  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1769.  Brought  to  England  by 
Mr.  Towneley,  afterwards  in  the  collection  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Greville.  Engraved 
by  Patch.  Imt  721. 

*§  Purchased  by  Mr.  Rogers  at  Rome.  Lot  610. 

Bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  1320 
from  Mr.  Champcniowne’s  collection.  Engraved  by  Nicolas  Tardieu. 

^ This  important  work  was  discovered  in  a gambling-house  in  Madrid,  purchased 
there  by  Mr.  De  Bourke,  afterwards  Danish  Minister  to  London  ; brought  by  Mr. 
W'allis  to  Loudon  ; and  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Lot  725. 
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“ La  Gloria  di  Tiziano,”  which  he  after- 
wards, by  command  of  Pliilip  II.  King 
of  Spain,  painted  for  the  church  of  the 
convent  where  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
died,  is  also  very  remarkable.  It  is  a 
rich,  but  not  very  pleasing  composition. 
The  carrying  up  the  coffin  of  the  Emperor 
to  Heaven,  where  the  First  and  Second 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  enthroned,  is 
certainly  not  a happy  idea.  The  painting 
is  throughout  excellent,  and  of  a rich  deep 
tone  in  the  flesh.  Unfortunately  it  has 
been  retouched.  The  large  picture  is 
now  in  the  Escurial. 

As  the  genuine  pictures  by  Ginrylone 
are  so  rare,  I will  mention  a Young  Knight, 
small  full-length,  noble,  and  powerful  in 
face  and  figure  ;* * * §  the  head  of  masterly 
treatment  in  his  glowing  tone,  the  armour 
of  great  force  and  clearness  in  the  chia- 
roscuro. [The  figure  is  a study  for  the  St. 
George  in  the  altar-piece  at  Castel  Franco; 
the  only  dilfercnce  being  that  in  the  latter 
the  figure  is  helmeted. — Tu.] 

Tinioretto.~The  original  sketch  for  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Miracle  of  the 
Slave  ; as  spiiited  as  it  is  full  and  deep  in 
tone.f 

Giacomo  Baasano.— The  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus;  approachiug  in  glow  of  colour- 
ing to  Rembrandt,  and  one  of  the  be.st 
pictures  of  the  master. ■{; 

Francesco  Bassano~The  Good  Sama- 
ritan; a masterpiece  of  this  painter. § 
Here  are  also  some  fine  cabinet-pictures 
of  the  school  of  the  Caracci.\\  A Virgin 
and  Child  worshipped  by  sLv  Saints,  by 
Lodovico  Garacci,  is  one  of  his  most 
pleasing  pictures,  in  imitation  of  Correggio. 

Of  four  pictures  by  Domenichiao,  two 
landscapes,  with  the  Punishment  of  Mar- 
syas,  and  Tobit  with  the  Fish,^]  are  very 
attractive,  from  the  i)Octry  of  the  compo- 
sition and  the  delicacy  of  the  execution. 
Another,  also  very  fine  one,  Birdcatchers 
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in  a landscape,  from  the  Borghese  Palace, 
lias  unfortunately  turned  quite  dark. 

A Christ,  by  Guido,  is  broadly  and 
spiritedly  executed  in  his  finest  silvery 
tone.** 

Claude  Lorraine. — A lonely  Shepherd 
playing  the  i>ipe,  with  his  peaceful  flock, 
in  a soft  evening  ligiit.  Of  the  master’s 
earlier  time ; of  admirable  impasto,  careful 
and  delicate,  decided  and  soft,  all  in  a 
warm  golden  tone.  An  exquisite  little 
gem.  In  the  Liber  Veritatis  inscribed 
No.  11.  Few  pictures  inspire  such  a sense 
of  the  delicious  stillness  of  a summer’s 
eveniiig.ft 

A landscape  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  rather 
large,  of  very  poetic  composition  and  care- 
ful execution,  inspires,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  dusky  silver  tone,  the  sensation  of 
the  freshness  of  morning.  There  is  quite 
a reviving  coolness  in  the  dark  water  and 
under  the  trees  of  the  foreground. 

Two  smaller  historical  pictures  by 
Poussin,  of  his  earlier  time,  are  among  his 
careful  and  good  works. 

Of  the  Flemish  School  here  are  few‘ 
but  very  good  specimens. 

Ja7i  van  Etjek. — The  Virgin  and  Child 
surrounded  by  architecture,  in  which  the 
seven  joys  of  the  Virgin  are  represented 
in  relief.  Tliis  small  [licture  (G|  in.  high, 
HA  in.  wide)  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  delicacy 
and  precision  of  miniature-painting  in  oil, 
and  is  a very  striking  proof  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  system  of  oil-painting  intro- 
duced by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck.  The 
character  of  the  Virgin,  the  treatment  of 
her  crown  and  of  the  architecture,  entirely 
agree  w’ith  the  authenticated  pictures  of 
this  master.  It  is  here  wrongly  assigned 
to  Memling.  Once  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Aders. 

Portrait  of  a man  in  a red  dress,  dated 
14G2.  Assigned  to  Mernling,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a portrait  of  hini5elf,J+  I am 


Mr.  Rogers's  Collection  of  Pictures,  ^-c. 


* Bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Benj.  West, 

f Mentioned  by  Pilkington  as  once  his  property  ; afterwards  at  Carlton  House,  and 
in  the  collections  of  Tresham,  Hopi»ner,  and  Young  Ottley.  Lot  720. 

X From  the  Collection  of  Presulent  West.  Lot  G 12. 

§ This  noble  study  of  colouring  is  from  the  collecLion  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  who  kept 
it  always  hanging  in  his  studio.  Lot  700. 

11  Dr.  Waagen  has  not  mentioned  a picture  by  A.  Carucei,  The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  by  tlie  Trinity,  which  the  auctioneers  style  a “ noble  capo  d’opera : it  was  for- 
merly in  the  I’amphili  palace  at  Rome,  and  was  imported  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Day,  about  1800,  from  whom  it  w'as  purchased  by  Mr.  Rogers,” 

From  President  West’s  Collection. 

The  third  of  the  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  Natioual  Gallery.  Formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Benj,  West,  Pr. R.A.  Engraved  by  William  Sharp. 

ft  Mrs.  Jameson  describes  it  as  ” Delicious  for  its  soft,  tranquil,  Arcadian  cha- 
racter.” From  the  cuUeetiou  of  President  West.  Lot  (i24, 

+7  The  Sale  Catalogue,  Lot  599,  affirms  this  to  be  the  portrait  of  H.  llimmelinck  (as 
the  name  is  there  given).  It  represents  him  in  a crimson  cloak  and  black  cap,  being 
the  dress  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges.  It  hdc  been  engraved  in  that  city, 
and  lately  in  England  by  Percival.  This  picture  also  belonged  to  Mr.  Aders. 
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very  doubtful  on  both  points.  Compared 
with  the  authentic  pictures  by  this  master 
at  Bruges,  the  tone  of  the  flesh  is  too  dull 
and  too  much  broken  with  yellow.  But, 
at  all  events,  it  is  a delicate  picture  of  the 
Van  Eyck  school. 

Rubens. — 1.  This  is  a highly  interesting 
picture  painted  during  his  residence  in 
Mantua  from  one  of  the  nine  pictures  of 
the  Triumph  of  Julius  Csesar,  by  Man- 
tegna, of  which  it  may  be  considered  a 
free  copy.  His  tendency  to  the  fantastic 
and  grand  led  him  to  select  the  picture 
with  the  elephants  carrying  the  cande- 
labra ; while  his  ardent  imagination,  ever 
directed  to  the  dramatic,  could  not  be 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  original. 
Instead  of  a harmless  sheep,  which,  in 
iMantegna,  is  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
foremost  elephant,  Rubens  has  introduced 
a lion  and  a lioness,  growling  angrily  at 
the  elephant.  Nor  is  the  elephant  more 
peacefully  disposed,  but,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  fury,  is  on  the  point  of  striking  the 
lion  a blow  with  his  trunk.  At  the  same 
time  the  severity  of  Mantegna’s  drawing 
has  moderated  Rubens’  usually  very  full 
forms,  so  that  they  are  more  noble  and 
slender  than  usual.  The  colouring,  as  in 
ail  his  earlier  pictures,  is  more  subdued 
and  yet  powerful.  Rubens  liimself  seems 
to  have  set  much  value  upon  this  study ; 
for  it  was  among  his  effects  at  his  death. 
Daring  the  Revolution  Mr.  C’haraper- 
nowne  bought  it  from  the  Balbi  Palace  at 
Genoa.  It  is  3ft.  high,  and  5 ft,  5 in.  wide. 

2.  A study  for  the  celebrated  picture 
the  Terrors  of  M'ar,  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence,  and  respecting  which  we  have  a 
letter  iir  Rubens’  own  hand.  Rubens 
painted  this  picture  for  the  tiraud  Duke 
of  Tuscany.  Venus  is  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  restrain  i\lars,  the  insatiable  war- 
rior, as  Homer  calls  him,  who  is  hurrying 
away  to  scenes  of  destruction.  This  pic- 
ture, 1 ft,  8 in,  high,  and  2 ft.  b'^  in.  wide, 
which  was  in  the  exhibition  of  the  British 
Institution  of  I'ido,  is,  in  warmth  and 
power  of  colouring,  ami  spirited  and  care- 
ful execution,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
of  Rubens’  small  pictures  <jf  this  period. 

3.  A Moonlight  scene.*  The  clear  re- 
flection of  the  moon  in  the  dark  water,  its 
eti’ect  on  the  flat  distance,  and  the  contrast 
of  the  dark  mass  of  trees  in  the  foreground, 
are  a proof  of  the  deep  feeling  for  strik- 
ing incidents  in  nature  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  Rubens.  As  in  a picture  here- 
after to  be  mentioned  at  Windsor  the 


flakes  of  snow  are  represented,  he  has  here 
introduced  the  stars. 

Rembrandt. — 1.  I have  here  become 
acquainted  with  this  master  in  a new 
department,  viz.  iu  a rather  obscure  alle- 
gory on  the  deliverance  of  the  United 
Provinces  from  the  union  of  the  two  great 
powers  Spain  and  Austria ; painted  in 
brown  chiaroscuro.  It  is  a rich  composi- 
tion, with  numerous  horsemen.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  is  a lion  chained 
at  the  foot  of  a rock,  on  which  the  tree  of 
liberty  is  growing.  Above  the  rock  are 
the  words  “ Soli  Deo  gloria.”  The  whole 
is  executed  with  consummate  skill,  and  the 
general  effect  striking.f 

2.  His  own  portrait,  at  an  advanced  age, 
with  very  dark  background  and  shadows, 
and,  for  him,  a cool  tone  of  the  lights 
this  may  be  idassed  with  that  in  the  Bridg- 
water Gallery,  only  that  it  is  treated  in 
his  broadest  manner,  which  borders  on 
sketchiness. 

3.  A landscape,  with  a few  trees  upon  a 
hill  in  the  foreground,  with  a horseman 
and  a pedestrian  ; in  the  background,  a 
plain  with  a bright  horizon.  This  picture 
is  clearer  in  the  shadows  than  other  land- 
scapes by  Rembrandt,  and  therefore  more 
harmonious  in  the  powerful  effect. § 

Among  the  Dr.xwin'gs  I particularly 
observed  the  following  : — 

Raphael. — The  celebrated  Entombment, 
from  the  Crozat  collection  ; drawn  with 
the  utmost  feeling  and  spirit  with  the  pen. 
Mr.  Rogers  gave  120/.  for  it. 

Andrea  del  Sarto. — Studies  in  black 
chalk  for  his  frescoes  in  the  CappelLidello 
Scalzo.  That  of  the  young  man  carrying 
a burden,  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin, 
is  remarkably  animateil. 

Lucas  Van  Leyden. — A pen-drawing, 
executed  in  the  most  perfect  and  masterly 
manner,  for  his  celebrated  and  very  rare 
engraving  of  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  1.  This  marvellous  drawing 
has  hitherto  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Albert  Durer. 

Albert  Durer. — A child  weeping.  In 
chalk,  on  coloured  paper,  heightened  with 
white;  almost  unpleasantly  true. 

Among  the  admirable  En'Gbavings  I 
mention  only  a single  female  figure,  very 
delicately  treated,  which  is  so  entirely  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  Francesco  Francia, 
that  1 do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  him. 
Besides  this,  the  fine  delicate  lines  in 
which  the  engraving  is  executed  indicate 
an  artist  who  had  been  previously  accus- 


* From  the  collection  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds  : engraved  by  Bolswert.  Lot  593. 

t From  the  collections  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds  and  B.  West.  Lot  607. 

+ From  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Carysfort.  Lot  719. 

§ This  was  the  property  of  President  West,  and  a favourite  study  of  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds. Lot  617. 
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tomed  to  work  for  niello  plates.  The  cir- 
cumstance, too,  that  Marcantouio  was 
educated  in  the  workshop  of  Francia,  is 
favourable  to  the  presumption  tliat  he  him- 
self had  practised  engraving. 

Among  the  old  Miniaturks,  the  most 
important  is  one,  framed  and  glazed,  re- 
presenting a knight  in  golden  armour 
kneeling,  in  a landscape,  with  God  the 
Father,  surrounded  by  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, appearing  in  the  air,  while  the  con- 
demned are  seen  tormented  by  demons. 
As  already  observed  by  M.  Passavant,  it 
belongs  to  a series  of  forty  miniatures  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Brentano, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  wh.ich  were 
executed  for  Maltre  Etienne  Chevalier, 
tr e as  u r e r of  F r ance  u n de r K i n g C li  a r 1 e s V 1 1 . 
and  may  probably  have  adorned  his  prayer- 
book.  They  are  by  the  greatest  French 
miniature-painter  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Jehan  Fouquet  de  Tours,  painter  to  King 
Louis  XI.  The  admirable  and  spirited 
invention,  as  well  as  the  finished  execution, 
place  these  miniatures  in  a high  class  of  art 

An  antique  Bi;st  of  a youth,  in  Carrara 
marble,  in  form  and  expression  resem- 
bling the  eldest  son  of  the  Laocoon,  is  in 
a very  noble  style,  of  surprising  animation, 
and  of  admirable  workmanship.  The  an- 
tique portion  of  the  neck  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hair  arc  extremely  delicate. 
The  nose  and  ears  are  new  ; a small  part 
of  the  chin  too  and  the  upper  lip  are  very 
skilfully  added  in  wax. 

A Canoelabrl'm  of  bronze,  about  ten 
inches  high,  is  of  the  most  beautiful  de- 
scription. The  lower  part  is  formed  by  a 
seated  female  figure  holding  a wreath.  Tire 
free  and  graceful  design  belongs  to  the 
most  developed  perio<l  of  art,  while  the 
delicacy  and  truth  of  the  execution  show 
a skilful  master.  Tins  exupiisite  relic, 
which  was  purchased  for  Mr.  Rogers  in 
Italy  by  the  able  connoisseur  Mr.  Milieu* 
gen,  is  unfortunately  much  corrodeil  on 
the  surface. 


Various  elegant  articles  of  antique  orna- 
ment in  gold,  ear-rings  and  clasps,  &c. 
call  to  mind  many  a description  of  the 
ancient  poets.  There  are  also  whole  figures 
beat  out  ill  thin  gold  leaves.  The  chief 
specimen  is  a golden  circlet,  about  two 
and  a half  inches  in  diameter,  the  work- 
manship of  which  is  as  rich  and  skilful  as 
could  be  produced  in  our  times. 

Of  the  many  Greek  vases  in  terra- 
cotta, five,  some  of  them  large,  with  black 
figures  on  a yellow  ground,  in  the  antique 
taste,  are  of  considerable  importance.  A 
fiat  dish,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  five 
youths  are  represented  cleansing  them- 
selves with  the  strigilla,  and  five  wash- 
ing themselves,  yellow-red  on  a black 
ground,  is  to  be  classed  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  this  kind  for  graceful- 
ness of  invention  and  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  execution.  In  this  collection  it 
is  excelled  only  by  a Vease,  rounded  below, 
so  as  to  require  a peculiar  stand.  The 
combat  of  Achilles  with  Penthesilea  is  re- 
presented upon  it,  also  in  red  figures. 
This  composition,  consisting  of  thirteen 
figures,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  not 
only  of  all  re[»reseutations  of  this  subject, 
iiut  in  general  of  all  representations  of 
combats  which  I liave  hitherto  seen  upon 
vases,  both  in  tlie  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  attitudes,  in  rn.a.^terly  drawing,  as 
well  as  in  the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  the 
e.xecution.  It  forms  a happy  medium  be- 
tween the  severe  and  the  freer  style,  while 
the  faces  retain  some  traces  of  the  archaic 
type.  What  must  a people  who  executed 
such  wonderful  works  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  such  limited  technical  means, 
and  in  the  very  subordi.nate  sphere  of 
ornamental  vessels— -what,  I say,  must 
such  a people  have  produced,  \\hea  en- 
abled, in  national  monuments  of  great 
extent,  to  make  full  use  of  all  their  re- 
sources of  drawing,  modelling,  and  colour- 
ing ! 


[Mr.  Rogers’s  entire  <mllection  is  moie  numerous  than  will  probably  have  been 
anticipated.  In  the  approaching  sale  are  2.37  distinct  lots  of  Pictures,  besides  nearly 
350  of  Drawings,  The  more  important  of  those  not  liere  noticed  will  claim  our  atten- 
tion when  we  recur  to  this  interesting  sale.] 
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“ LET  a,  mull  (says  an  old  writer,) 
read  a character  In  iny  Lord  Clarendon 
— and  certainly  never  was  there  a 
better  painter  in  that  kind, — he  will 
tiud  it  improved  by  .seeing  a jsieture  of 
the  same  person  by  Vandyek.”^^  In 


otlier  words.  Portraiture  is  an  elmnent 
lA  iitlbrmation  iiiglily  eonducive  to  our 
bistorical  knowledge.  It  helps  us  to 
ibrin  that  Judgiuent  ol  the  former 
actors  on  the  stage  of  human  life  which 
our  nab.iral  instincts  ilorive  I'roiii  the 


* Works  of  Jonathan  Richardson,  p.  ti. 
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physiognomy  and  demeanour  of  our 
contemporaries  and  companions : to 
make  personal  acqutiintance,  as  it  were, 
with  the  heroes  of  other  days,  and  to 
appreciate,  (in  the  words  of  Pope,) 

Uliate’er  -was  beauteous,  and  wliate'er  was  great. 

We  are  by  no  means  deficient,  as 
Englishmen,  in  our  love  of  portraiture. 
Every  annual  exhibition  proves  this, 
in  walls  covered,  (as  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  has  remarked,)  with  aldermen 
and  sherifis,  railway  directors,  deputy- 
lieutenants,  and  martial  heroes,  in 
every  variety  of  naval,  military,  or 
highland  costume.  How  far  this  pas- 
sion descends  in  the  scale  of  society  is 
shown  by  the  marvellous  multiplica- 
tion of  cheap  photographic  establish- 
ments now  bedecking  our  public  tho- 
roughfares ; wherein  Joe  and  Jane 
may  gratify  their  mutual  regards  by 
the  easy  expenditure  of  a loose  shilling 
or  eighteen-pence.  The  features  of 
every  public  character  are  iuulti[)lied 
indefinitely  in  our  illustrated  news- 
papers, and  even  on  an  endless  variety 
of  objects  of  domestic  and  personal  use. 

But  hitherto  we  have  no  National 
Gallery  of  illustrious  Englishmen. 
Some  attempts  of  the  kind  have  been 
made,  but  they  have  been  mostly  of  a 
class  character.  The  most  numerous 
and  comprehensive  existing  gallery  of 
portraits  is  probably  that  iu  the  Bod.- 
Ician  Library  at  Oxford.  At  the 
British  iMuseum,  above  the  cases  of 
natural  history,  is  a range  of  pfirtraits, 
but  they  have  l)ecn  brought  together 
rather  by  accident  than  design,  and 
include  few  of  any  merit.  In  the 
meeting-room  of  the  1 loyal  Society  is 
a goodly  groupe  of  Philosophers;  and 
a Naval  Gallery  has  b(?en  commeucctl 
in  the  iloyal  Hosffital  of  Greenwich. 
The  itlea  of  :i  g.allcry  of  Statesmen  has 
at  distant  periods  been  cntertainc<l, 
and  partially  carried  out  by  the  great 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  by  the  third  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  by  the  late  Sir  llo- 
bert  Peel ; and  in  respect  to  the  single 
era  of  the  last  European  peace  we  see 
such  a design  accomplished  in  the 
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Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor,  formed 
by  George  Prince  Regent,  chiefly  by 
the  hands  of  H.M.  painter-in -ordinary, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  record 
that  a successful  step  towards  the  for- 
mation of  a more  comprehensive  gal- 
lery has  been  taken  during  the  past 
month  by  the  noble  President  of  the 
Society  of  Anticpiaries.  On  the  4th  of 
IMarch  Earl  Stanhope  submitted  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  a pro- 
posal for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object ; and  we  are  rejoice<l  to  observe 
that  it  was  received  with  the  approba- 
tion and  concurrence  of  every  other 
peer  who  joined  in  the  debate. 

Lord  Stanhope,  after  alluding  to  the 
almost  interminable  line  of  tawdry 
battle-scenes  at  Versailles,  which  has 
been  described  Ijy  a well-known  writer 
as  so  many  “acres  of  spoiled  canvass,” 
and  which  produces  weariness  if  not 
disgust,  remarked,  how  dilferent  is 
the  sensation  which  the  intelligent 
visitor  experiences  wlien  he  finds  him- 
self in  a smaller  room,  which  is  filled 
v/ith  several  excellent  series  of  con- 
temporary portraits.  Few  persons 
could  have  visited  Versailles  without 
wishing  that,  while  avoiding  the  faulty 
arrangements  of  the  larger  gallery, 
some  attempt  should  be  made  in  this 
country  to  emulate  the  smaller  one. 
In  England,  the  })ortraits  of  great  his- 
torical <’haractcrs  are  very  numerous; 
indeed,  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
In  any  country  sucli  portraits  so  much 
abouudeil ; at  the  same  time  they  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  is  oidy  now  and  then 
that  an  opportunity  is  alforded  of  pur- 
chasing them.  His  projiosal  was,  that 
the  country  slioiild  avail  itself  of  every 
oj)j>ortunity  occui-ring  of  making  such 
purchases,  with  a view  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a mational  gallery.*  Such  a gal- 
lery would,  in  the  first  place,  allbrd 
the  greatest  pleasure,  as  well  as  in- 
struction, to  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  community,  and  that  he  would  put 
forward  as  the  main  recommendation 
of  his  j)lau.  In  an  especial  degree 


* Lord  EllenI)orouj»li,  when  he  made  the  remark  about  aldermen,  &c.  udiich  we 
liave  already  ritc*d,  .added  the,  remark  that  it  is  more  ditticult  to  obtain  the  portraits  of 
literary  men,  as  they  arc  of  a retirine^  di.sposilion,  and  not  so  much  addicted  to  por- 
traiture. In  the  approaching  sale  of  Mr.  llogers’s  collection  occurs  a portrait  of  I'ope 
by  Jarvis : attired  iu  a crimson  dress,  and  black  cap.  This  was  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  to  the  poet  Crabbe,  and  by  the  sons  of  Crabbe  to  Rogers. 
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also  the  man  of  letters  woul<l  be  ad- 
vantaged by  the  formation  of  such  a 
gallery,  and  in  proof  of  that  he  might 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  most  eloquent 
writers  of  the  present  day — Mr.  Tho- 
mas Carlyle,  who,  in  a letter  published 
a few  mouths  ago  in  tlie  pioceediugs  of 
a learned  society  at  Edinburgh,  said  :• — 

First  of  all,  then,  I have  to  tell  you  as 
a fact  of  personal  experience,  that  in  all 
my  poor  historical  investigations  it  has 
been,  and  always  is,  one  of  the  most  pri- 
mary wants  to  procure  a bodily  likeness 
of  the  personage  inquired  after;  a good 
portrait,  if  such  exists  ; failing  that,  even 
an  indiifereat,  if  sincere  one.  In  short, 
any  representation  made  by  a faithful  hu- 
man creature  of  that  face  and  figure  which 
he  saw  with  his  eyes,  and  which  I can 
never  see  with  mine,  is  now  valuable  to 
me,  and  much  better  than  none  at  all. 
This,  which  is  my  own  deep  experience,  I 
believe  to  be  in  a deeper  or  less  deep  de- 
gree the  universal  one,  and  that  every  stu- 
dent and  reader  of  history  who  strives 
earnestly  to  conceive  for  himself  what 
manner  of  fact  and  man  this  or  the  other 
vague  historical  name  can  have  been,  will, 
as  the  first  and  directest  indication  of  all, 
search  eagerly  for  a portrait,  for  all  the 
reasonable  portraits  there  are,  and  will 
never  rest  till  he  have  made  out,  if  possi- 
ble, w'hat  the  man's  natural  face  was  like. 
Often  have  I found  a portrait  superior  in 
real  instruction  to  half  a dozen  written 
biographies,  as  biographies  are  written  ; 
or,  rather  let  me  say,  I have  found  that 
the  portrait  was  a small  lighted  candle  by 
which  the  biographies  could  for  the  first 
time  be  read,  and  some  human  interpre- 
tation be  made  of  them. 

And  further  on  in  the  same  letter, 
Mr.  Carlyle  adds,  on  the  more  general 
(juestion  : — 

It  lias  always  struck  me  that  historical 
portrait  galleries  far  exceeded  in  worth 
all  other  kinds  of  national  collections  of 
pictures  whatever ; that,  in  fact,  they 
ought  to  exist  in  every  country  as  among 
the  most  popular  and  cherished  national 
possessions.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon 
made  a brave  attempt  in  that  kind  for 
England,  but  his  house  and  gallery  fell 
asunder  in  a sad  way,  and  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  second  attempt  that  1 can  hear  of. 

As  regarded  art,  Lord  Stanhope 
thought  it  might  safely  be  said  that  the 
formation  of  a Portrait  (lailcry  would 
be  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the 
first  place,  the  country  would  thus  be 
posses?c<.l  of  a series  of  British  histori- 
fk.NT.  :Mag,  Vol.  XLV. 


cal  portraits,  from  the  rude  attempts  at 
panel-painting  in  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  down  to  the  finished 
works  of  Ileynolds  and  Lawrence.  It 
would  enable  them  to  soar  above  the 
mere  atteaqit  at  reproducing  a like- 
ness, and  to  give  that  higher  tone 
which  was  essential  to  maintain  the 
true  dignity  of  portrait  painting.  But 
to  historical  painters  such  a collection 
would  be  of  still  greater  value.  Mr. 
Ward,  the  painter  of  The  Execution 
of  INIontrose,  and  Tlie  Last  Sleep  of 
Argyll,  had  told  him  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  how  much  diln- 
culty  he  had  met  with  in  ascertaining 
the  correct  likeness,  and  the  dress,  and 
the  decorations  of  the  time,  In  prepar- 
ing those  two  pictures.  In  a letter  to 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  in  January  last, 
upon  a proposal  to  purchase  a picture 
of  Sir  Walter  Baleigli  for  the  National 
Gallery,  Sir  Charles  Lasllake,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  lloyal  Academy,  said  : — 

I thank  you  for  your  information  about 

the  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

For  the  National  Gallery  it  is  not,  I 
think,  adapted.  But  whenever  I hear  of 
portraits  for  sale,  of  historical  interest,  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  a gallery  could 
be  formed  exclusively  for  authentic  like- 
nesses of  celebrated  individuals,  not  ne- 
cessarily with  reference  to  the  merit  of 
works  of  art.  I believe  that  an  extensive 
Gallery  of  Portraits,  with  catalogues  con- 
taining good  and  short  biographical  no- 
tices, would  be  useful  in  many  ways,  and 
especially  as  a not  unimportant  element  of 
education. 

After  such  testimony  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  say  more  in  proof  of  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  art 
from  the  establishment  of  such  a gal- 
lery as  he  bad  suggested.  But  there 
was  another  mode  In  which  he  thought 
it  would  be  valuable.  It  would  be 
useful  as  an  iacitcnient  to  honourable 
e.xertion.  Tliey  all  rcinenibered  the 
exclamation  ascribed  to  Nelson,  just 
before  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  “ A coro- 
net or  Westminster  Abbey!”  Of  a 
coronet  he  would  say  nothing,  lest  he 
sliouhl  be  supposed  to  desire  to  revive 
recent  debates;  and,  with  respect  to  a 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  was  as 
(llllicult  to  attain  as  a scat  in  their 
lordships’  Imuse.  If  the  thouglit  of  a 
fouib  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  so 
inspiriting  to  such  a mind  as  Nelson’s, 
at  so  great  a moment,  w^ould  not  the 
same  elTect  have  been  produced  by  the 
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tliouglit  of  one  day  occu[)ylng  a place 
in  the  collection  of  portraits  of  his 
country’s  worthies  ? The  ho[>e  of  ho- 
nourable distinction  served  at  all  times 
as  an  incentive  to  exertion. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  his 
project,  Lord  Stanhope  hoped  that  it 
would  not  bo  deferred  until  after  the 
erection  of  a new  National  Gallery. 
Her  ^Majesty’s  Government  might  as- 
sign for  the  purpose  some  temporary 
apartments,  either  in  Marlborough 
House  or  in  the  Palace  of  \V"estmin- 
ster.  The  commission  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  p'alacc,  which  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  provision  of 
statues,  might  be  allowed  to  extend  its 
services  in  the  direction  proposed.  The 
supply  of  portraits  would  depend  ujmn 
two  sourc(}S — purchases  and  presents. 
If  a receptacle  were  once  provided,  he 
thought  a very  moderate  annual  sum 
would  bo  suthcleut  for  purcluiSLS.  T!ie 
yearly  sum  of  oOO/.  would  probably  be 
ade({uate,  altlumgli  h.r  the  first  year 
1,000/.  miglit  Ijc  necessary.  To  show 
at  how  moderate  a rate  the  pictures  to 
■w'hich  he  refei’red  might  be  {)urchased, 
he  need  only  refer  to  some  purchases 
within  a comparatively  recent  date. 
He  was  hluiself  present  at  flic  sale  of 
a full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  I’itt,  by 
Gainsborough,  an  excellent  work,  which 
sold  for  100  guineas.  One  of  three 
acknowledged  portraits  of  the  Earl  of 
Charham  Innl  been  bought  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  for  80  guineas.  The 
original  picture  of  IJlackstone  was  sold 
eleven  years  ago  for  80  guineas,  and 
formed  part  of  the  gallery  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert I’eel ; ami  Sir  Robert  Inglis  pur- 
chased an  original  [)ortraIt  of  IMr.  Per- 
ceval for  40  guineas.  So  much  with 
regard  to  [)urcha.'3es.  But  there  e‘ould 
be  no  doubt  that  several  valuable  ac- 
cessions would  be  made  in  the  siiapc 
of  presents  to  such  a Portrait  Gallery. 
Since  he  gave  notice  of  this  motion, 
several  noblemen  had  made  oilers  of 
portraits,  and  he  believed  that  in  many 
cases  where  their  lordships  might 
possess  four  or  five  portraits  of  the 
same  individual,  they  would  be  ilis- 
poseii  to  part  with  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tills  collection.  But  it  would 
be  necessary  to  arm  the  commission 
with  full  discretion  to  refuse  such 
donations.  To  that  power  of  refusal, 
indeed,  he  attached  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  the  success  of  the  pro- 
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ject  would  depend  on  it.  Three- 
fourths,  tind  not  less,  of  the  commis- 
sioners, or  any  other  body  appointed 
to  decide,  should  declare  whether  a 
particular  portrait  should  be  accepted 
or  not.  W ith  a grant  of  1,000/.  and  a 
temporary  apartment,  the  proposal 
would  virtually  be  carried  out,  and 
what  remained  to  be  done  would  soon 
be  accomplished  by  donations  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  epuestion  had 
occurred  to  him  of  incorporating  or 
selecting  from  two  national  collections 
of  pictures  already  in  this  country — 
he  meant  the  collections  at  Hampton 
Court  and  the  British  Museum.  Now, 
he  shouhl  be  sorry  to  circumscribe  the 
j)Ieasure  which  the  people  already 
enjoyed  in  viewing  the  pictures  at 
Hampton  Court.  Some  of  the  pictures 
in  the  British  Museum  were  curious 
an'l  valualde,  and  many  were  ill-placed 
l!\  their  present  positions  on  the  walls. 
But  the  collection,  as  a whole,  was  not 
sutlicionLly  good  to  be  transferred  to 
the  new  gallery,  and  it  was  a (juestion 
■ — first,  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  make  a selection;  and  secondly, 
whether  the  transtcr  could  take  jilace 
without  a spe<Td  act  of  parliament. 
He  thought  it  better,  therefore,  to 
I'-rojiose  this  collection  of  iiurtraits  ii  re- 
spectively of  the  two  sources  he  had 
name<l. 

Tdic  Mar([uess  of  Lansdowne,  speak- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
oxjircssed  hi.s  approval  both  of  the 
motion  and  of  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  couched : for  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  any  dctluction  was  to  be 
made  fi'om  oxisling  funds  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  these  purchases,  or  that  any 
deduction  was  to  be  made  from  monies 
reipiired  for  the  purchase  of  those 
works  of  art  by  which  it  was  desired 
to  form  the  taste  of  the  country.  He 
was  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  it  was 
not  proposed  to  ask  for  a greater  sum 
than  bOO/.  a-year  after  the  g.dlery  had 
once  been  formed,  and  the  more  vigi- 
lance was  exerci.-ed  in  the  selection 
and  rejection  of  [lictures  the  better 
would  it  be  for  the  public. 

The  Earl  of  Ellenborough  also  spoke 
in  approbation  of  the  proposal,  but 
thought  that  -bOO/.  a-ycar  would  not 
be  sufficient.  He  urged  that  it  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  exclude 
every  personage  from  this  Gallery,  or 
Temiile  of  Fame,  who  had  not  the 
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highest  claim  to  admission ; and  at  pe- 
riods of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  he 
would  appoint  commissioners  to  exclude 
those  Avhom  the  extravagant  estimates 
of  their  contemporaries  might  have  un- 
reasonably introduced.  He  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  enable  by  law 
public  bodies  or  private  individuals  to 
present  to  the  Gallery  pictures  which 
were  now  heir-looms. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  remarked  that 
the  last  speaker  had  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  the  proposed  Gallery  as 
a means  of  exciting  emulation : and 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  more  sober  historical  purposes  of 
such  a collection.  He  thought  it  would 
be  well,  not  merely  to  have  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  every  age,  but  also 
those  who  had  been  associated  with 
them  and  assisted  them  in  their  la- 
bours. For  instance,  who  would  not 
desire  to  see  along  with  a portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  portraits  of 
those  generals  who  had  been  with  him 
in  his  victories- — such  men  as  Picton, 
Sir  George  iMurray,  or  the  late  Lord 
llaglan  ? So  of  Nelson  ; who  wouf  l 
wish  to  see  his  portrait  without  those 
of  his  great  captains — -Hardy,  Ll-u'k- 
wood,  and  Collingwood?  He  thought 
also  that  to  defer  admission  until  s{)me 
quarter  of  a century  after  the  j>eriod 
in  which  the  parties  had  lived,  so  as  to 
avoid  contemporary  partiality,  would 
be  better  than  a periodical  revision  of 
the  collection  of  portraits  as  |)roi)osO'l 
by  Lord  Ellenborough. 

After  sonic  furtlicr  remarks  had 
been  otfered  to  the  House  by  the  Lari 
of  Carnarvon,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Lord  Dungannon,  Lord  Redesdale,  and 
Lord  Colchester,  the  Resolution  was 
passed,  in  the  following  terms  : 


That  a humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  that  Her  Majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  her  Royal 
consideration,  in  connection  with  the  site 
of  the  present  National  Gallery,  the  prac- 
ticability and  expediency  of  forming  by 
degrees  a Gallery  of  Original  Portraits, 
such  portraits  to  consist  as  far  as  possible 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  British 
history. 

A most  desirable  scheme  was  thus 
hopefully  launched;  and  two  days  after 
it  received  a public  welcome  in  the 
columns  of  Tlie  Times,  which  was 
wisely  accompanie<l  with  a recom- 
mendation for  wider  space  and  purer 
air  than  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of 
our  present  National  Gallery.  The 
writer  advises 

to  construct  or  imrchase  a large  edifice  in 
a situation  free  from  smoke;  to  gather  to- 
gethi’r  the  finest  portraits  which  belong  to 
tlie  nation  or  are  heirlooms  of  the  crown  ; 
to  allot  a certain  sum  for  the  increase  of 
the  colleotiou,  but  yet  to  trust  less  to  pur- 
chase than  to  tlie  generosity  of  individuals. 
Unique  or  masterly  works  are  not  always, 
nor  even  generally,  to  be  had  for  money. 
But,  ours  is  a country  of  old-established 
houses,  great  wealth,  and  no  small  patri- 
otism. There  is  hardly  a family  of  old 
standing  which  does  not  possess  a work 
wliieh  would  fitly  take  its  place  in  such  a 

collection Let  the  Government 

provide  a spacious  building,  and  even  if 
at  first  only  a twentieth  of  the  space  be 
filled  they  may  be  confident  of  the  future. 

^Te  cannot  quit  this  subject  without 
i'cmarking  that  the  formation  of  the 
proposed  National  Portrait  Gallery  is 
likely  to  be  much  assisted  by  the  ap- 
proaching exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  intimation  in  our  March 
magazine,  at  p. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  CROMWELL’S  ARMY  IN  IRELAND, 

From  13th  March,  1649,  to  25th  of  Dec.  lb’51. 

[Copied  from  Dr.  Henry  Jones’s  Private  Notes  of  the  march,  as  certified  in  a 
Manuscript  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  F.  iv.  16.] 

This  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  although  then  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  acted  as  Scoutmaster- 
General  to  Cromwell,  “ a post,"  justly  observes  Ware  (Bishops,  p.  IbO),  “ not  so 
decent  for  one  of  his  function."  fie,  howey;'!',  appeared  afterwarils  early  in  ‘‘  favour 
of  the  Restoration,"’  and  thereby  had  interest  to  })e  translated  to  the  see  of  Meath  in 
ib6l,and  called  into  the  Privy  Council  f»f  Ireland,  In  (he  following  year  he  had 
g!  lilts  of  upwards  of  4,0U0  acres,  forfeiled  estates,  to  himself  and  his  heirs.  He  died  in 
Dublin,  in  1G81,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's  diurcli.  “Two  of  his  children," 
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adds  Ware,  named  Ambrose  and  Alice,  changed  their  religion  in  the  time  of  James 
the  Second,  and  died  bigoted  Papists,  as  I have  been  iuformeti  by  one  living  who 
knew  the  fact.”  Tlie  journal,  it  will  be  observed,  comintnces  within  six  months 
after  Cromwell  had,  from  the  carnaire  and  ruins  of  Droghcdi,  proclaimed  relentless 
extii-]:)atio!i  to  the  Irish  n ition.  Jonx  D’Altox. 


164'J,  ^rarch  Idtli.  Colnncd  Ifow.-a.n. 
Governor  of  I)ul)lin.  Sir  Tlicopliilus 
Jones,  and  C’<ilon  :d  Shelburne  marched 
from  Dublin  to  Xaa-,  tw-lve  miles.'" 

IMarc.li  14th.  Tlie  head  (jiiarters  con- 
tinued at  the  Xaas.j  this  bcinq  a day 
of  muster. 

March  l.iJlh  We  <[U;vrtered  at  fJd 
Connal,  lu-ar  the  river  LilTcy,  live 
miles  from  the  Xaas. 

March  IGih.  Weipiartered  at  Black- 
rath,!  five  miles  further. 

March  17th.  Our  forces  joined,  we 
made  up  a party  of  bJOG  liorse  and 
dragoons  and  140i)  loot,  having  one 
culverin  and  one  mortar-piece.  We 
quartered  at  Trumpctstown,  four  miles 
from  Catherlagh  (Carlow). 

iMarch  18th.  ^Ve  passetl  Catherlagh, 
where  many  great  -^hots  were  uniJe  at 


u.^  at  less  thaii  mu.'ket-shot,  yet  none 
of  ours  hurt,  luit  some  strangely  deli- 
vered. 

March  IGth.  We  summoned  the 
c--rlo,  wherein  were  a garrison  of 
about  200  men.  On  utter  denying  to 
surrender,  our  ba.ttery  [dayed,  and, 
preparing  for  a storm,  the  place  par- 
leyed and  suri-jndere'l,  where  were 
left  two  companies  garrison. 

.March  20th,  We  pa.-.sed  the  Barrow, 
and  with  our  artillery  marched  towards 
Gowran,  five  miles  from.  Lcighlin, 
where  \vas  a strong  castle  and  garrison 
of  the  enemy,  commamled  by  Colonel 
Hamon, 

His  Exeellency  the  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral (Cromwell)  came  tip  to  us,  with 
Colonel  Reynolds’s  11  regiment  of  horse, 
and  other-.  M'o  (piartered  in  the 


Colonel  John  llewson  wiis  one  of  tb.e  most  constantly  atremlant  Judges  at  the 
trial  of  King  Charles,  as  well  in  the  Paisitcd  Chamber  as  in  We-tminster  Hall ; in 
which  latter  pfice  he  was  present  when  the  fatal  sentence  was  pronounced.  In  April, 
1U4!),  v.-hen  the  Council  of  the  Army  met  at  Wiiiteliall  to  cast  lots  what  regiments 
should  go  to  the  service  in  Ireland,  Colonel  Hewson’s  Dragoons  was  one  on  which  the 
lot  fell.  On  his  arrival  in  Irc:laiid  he  was  constituted  Governor  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  was  Sheritf  of  its  county  in  16o  j.  In  Cromwcdl’s  parliament  of  lGo4,  of 
the  twenty-seven  rnembei's,  to  which  number  the  representation  of  Ireland  was  limited. 
Colonel  Hewson  was  one  of  the  two  allowed  for  tb.e  eiiy  and  county  of  Dublin.  At 
this  time  he  resfled  at  Luttrclstown  on  the  Litfey,  having  a certificate  tliereof,  with 
other  lands,  from  the  usur^ung  powers;  bixi  he  had  no  confirmatory  patent  on  the 
Restoration. 

Sir  Theopliilus  Jones  was  a younger  sou  cd'  the  .above  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  and  the 
devisee  of  Lieutenant-General  Michael  Jones,  rlic  elder  brolhcr  of  said  Dr,  Hear)', 
who  had  won  the  important  battle  of  non:^au’s  Hill  in  lb  17  ; wliere,  say  the  Irish 
Commons’  Journals,  -‘he  fought  the  Irish  rebels  Ihcn  under  the  command  of  General 
Preston,  and  killed  .j,000  of  them,  with  but  the  loss  of  sixteen  English.”  On  the 
Restoration  Sir  Tlicojihilus  was  one  of  the  commi-sioners  appointed  for  settling  the 
claims  of  the  Cavalier  otficers  of  liilb,  in  wliich  character  he  hul  very  considerable 
grants  in  tlie  city  of  Dubliit  and  in  eleven  counties  of  Ireland. 

Colonel  Miclbuiiie  had  an  allotment  under  a soldier’s  ccrtilicate  of  lands  in  the 
county  Tipperary,  but,  dying  early  iii  the  contest,  bis  children,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  obtained  a confirmatory  patent  thereof  in  IGGG. 

t A few  years  previous  to  this  inarch  of  Crumweirs  army,  Xaas  was  appointed  the 
assize  town  of  the  county  Kildare. 

! This  Ibackrath  had  been  ]ireviously  the  e.-tate  of  the  Eustaces,  by  one  of  whom 
(Kobert)  it  w is  forfeited  in  lb4L  On  the  Restoration,  regardless  of  the  despoiled 
Cavaliers  who  fought  and  fell  foi;  his  cause,  Charles  tiiC  .Second  granted  Blackratli, 
with  very  many  other  similarly  coiiGscated  localities  in  Ireland,  to  his  brother  James, 
Duke  of  Vurk. 

§ The  town  of  Carlow  suffered  much  in  the  Civil  War,  and  when,  in  IG4G,  the  con- 
federate Catliolics  at  Kilkenny  required  that,  for  the  security  of  a peace,  certain 
castles  should  be  garrisoned  by  them,  “ for  the  service  of  King  Charles  and  the 
defence,  of  the  realm,”  ihat  of  Carlow  w.is  one  especially  named.  Thither  fl<-d  General 
Preston  after  his  defeat  af  Dong  iii'a  I Iill,  and  niuler  its  walls  he  collected  his  .shat- 
tered army. 

II  Colonel  Key  Holds  had  been  a inemljcr  of  the  Englisli  Commons,  w as  scut  to 
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town,  where,  on  our  advancing,  the 
enemy  fired  some  houses. 

March  21st.  After  battery  and  the 
parley  beaten,  Gowran  was  surren- 
dered, the  ollicers  being  at  mercy,  and 
the  soldiers  had  like  liberty. 

jMarch  22d.  Colonel  Hamon,  go- 
vernor of  the  castle,  and  commanding 
the  Lord  Ormonde’s  foot  regiment, 
was,  with  Major  Townsley  and  Cap- 
tain Cary,  sometime  at  Trim,  shot  to 
death;  and  a Franciscan  friar,  Ibund 
in  the  place,  hanged ; his  name  was 
Hilary  Conry : he  was  chaplain  of 
Ormonde’s  regiment.  This  day  we 
marched  to  Kilkenny,  where  we  »piar- 
tered. 

23d.  We  summoned;  to  which  Sir 
Walter  Butler,  the  governor,  returned 
a resolute  denial.  This  day  and  the 
24th  we  spent  in  preparing  tor  the 
battery.  Fight  soldiers  of  Colonel 
Ewer’s  regiment  and  five  of  Colonel 
Giffard’s  came  to  the  camp. 

2.5th.  Our  battery,  of  two  demi- 
cannon  and  one  culverin,  [ilayed  from 
Patrick’s  church  on  the  town- wall  near 
the  castle.  Kenny’s  church  (St.  Ca- 
nice’s  cathedral)  being  observed  a place 
commanding  the  town  in  some  parts, 
a party  was  sent  to  storm  and  possess 
it,  our  men  in  the  meantime  diverting 
the  town -garrison  by  essaying  the 
breach  at  the  battery.  The  cliurch 
we  possesse<l,  but  wore  repulsed  at  the 
breach  with  the  loss  of  ten  men, 
whereof  was  Captain  Kingsley,  of  Co- 
lonel Slade’s  regiment,  and  20  wounded. 
Colonel  Ilewson,  governor  of  Dublin, 
was  bruised  in  tlic  shoulder  with  a 
bullet.  Our  men  laboured  with  pick- 
axes,  &c.  at  the  town-wall  near  Kenny’s 
church. 

2oth,  2()th.  We  each  day  gained 
ground  on  the  enemy  in  tlie  suburbs 
on  both  sides  the  water.  There  came 
up  to  us  in  this  time  several  parties  of 
our  men,  so  that  our  army  was  thereby 
much  encreased. 
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27th.  The  enemy  parleyed,  to  whom 
were  conditions  given  of  marching 
away  witli  bag  and  baggage,  the  of- 
ficers  with  their  arms,  and  their  at- 
tendants with  their  horses,  not  exceed- 
ing 1-50;  the  foot  to  march  out  with 
colours,  and  at  two  miles’  end  to  de- 
liver up  all  except  100  pikes  and  100 
muskets,  allowed  for  tlieir  defence 
against  the  “ Toryes.” 

28th.  There  marched  out  of  the 
town  about  .500  foot  and  about  150 
horse.  Tlie  government  of  the  city 
and  castle  was  committe<l  to  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Axtell,*  of  Colonel  Ilew- 
son’s  regiment. 

29th.  The  hcad-([uarters  were  at 
Dunmore,  two  miles  from  Kilkenny, 
by  reason  of  the  sickness  in  the  city. 

30th.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  quar- 
tered at  Inisregg,  three  miles  from 
Kilkenny  towards  Callan,  where  we 
also  quartered.  There  ordered  that 
Colonel  Ileynolds’s  regiment  should 
march  towards  the  Queen’s  County  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  if  cause  were, 
with  ten  troops  of  horse  and  four  of 
dragoons,  and  Colonel  Culme’s  regi- 
ment of  foot  ; and  Sir  Theophilus 
Jones  to  march  into  the  county  of 
Catherlagh  with  eleven  troops  of  horse 
and  two  of  dragoons,  and  Colonel 
►Slade’s  regiment  of  loot.  By  both 
these  parties  were  the  enemy’s  motions 
to  ])(3  attended,  while  his  Excellency 
returned  back  into  Munster;  Colonel 
Ilewson  returning  to  his  charge  at 
Dublin,  he  (puirtercd  at  Gowran,  we 
at  Sir  Edmund  Blancheville’s  town, 
two  miles  from  Gowran. 

31st.  ^Ve  with  the  foot  quartered 
at  Leighlin  Bridge,  wdiere  iMajor  Oliver 
Jones,  of  Colonel  Moore’s  regiment,  was 
appointed  governor,  with  two  troops  of 
that  regiment  to  continue  there. 

April  1st.  Colonel  Ilewson  went  to- 
wards Dublin  with  a convoy  from  us 
of  horse  and  foot.  Our  head  (juarters 
at  Leighlin  Bridge. 


Ireland  in  the  parliamentary  interest  while  the  King  was  yet  living,  and  was  admitted 
into  die  Privy  Council  without  the  royal  warrant.  Charles  ordered  his  removal  there- 
from, and  he  made  his  escape,  but,  after  that  monarch  was  beheaded,  Reynolds  was 
despatched  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived  with  men,  arms,  and  money,  and  at  once 
achieved  the  important  victory  of  Rathmines  over  Ormonde.  The  Colonel  was  after- 
war-is  Commissary-General,  and,  in  Cromwell’s  before-mentioned  parliament  of  lO’od, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  represented  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  as  also 
one  for  the  town  and  county  of  Galway. 

^ This  Colonel  (Daniel)  Axtell  had  a certificate  from  the  usurping  i)0\ver3  for  some 
lands  ill  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  but,  lie  having  been  afterwards  attainted,  this  allot- 
ment was  granted  to  Alan  Broderick,  ancestor  of  Viscount  Mulleton. 
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2(1  and  3d.  We  continued  our  head 
quarters  there,  settling  what  concerned 
us  in  the  country,  and  sending  out  and 
disposing  several  troops  more  into  the 
country  beyond  the  river  near  Cather- 
lagh. 

4th.  Hearing  the  enemy’s  gathering 
to  a head  in  the  country,  and  doubt- 
ing some  prejudice  to  those  troops 
(juartered  among  them  and  more  re- 
mote from  us,  we  therefore  moved  with 
two  troops  of  horse  and  quartered  at 
Ballymury,  about  four  miles  from 
Leigldin  Bridge.  The  foot  was  still 
at  Leighliu  Bridge,  being  attended  on 
by  Sir  Theophilus  Jones’s  troop  lying 
at  Old  Leighliu. 

oth.  Towards  evening  we  rested  at 
Ballyakid,  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Byrne.  The  report  of  the  enemy’s 
preparations  increasing,  and  having 
intelligence  that  Jdeutenant-Gencral 
Hugh  Byrne  being  at  Tiillowpliellm, 
not  far  from  us,  with  a considerable 
body  of  his  Wicklow  foot  and  some 
troops  of  hoi’so,  that  ex[)ected  a coii- 
junetion  witli  Ihe  fu’cos  ot  the  county  of 
Wexford  under  Sir  'fhomas  Bsmoude, 
and  of  the  counf  y of  Oatherlagh  under 
their  governor  Colonel  Bagnall,  and 
Scurlock,  with  his  troop,  (mllected  for 
getting  on  us,  therefore  Sir  Thcopliilus 
Jones  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his 
troops  thereabouts  to  be  near  Ballyakid 
as  aforesaid,  about  eleven  of  the  clock 
at  night,  so  as  not  to  be  ob-^crvetl  oi' 
tlieenemy.  He  also  oi’dercd  the  coining 
in  to  him  of  other  troops  to  meet  him 
:it  Crangeford,  !)c'lwccn  Ballymury  and 
Ballvadcid.  Wdth  the  rendezvousial 
here  we  rose  in  the  night  from  Ballya- 
kid and  rested  at  Crangeford,  where 
was  a ford  to  pass,  which  W(‘  pos-a^ssed. 

Gth.  Our  foot  coming  u[)  ac'cording 
to  orders,  we  advanced  with  our  united 
party  to  Tullowphelim,'’'  where  the 
enemy  before  had  quartered  ; but,  on 
notice  of  our  advance,  they  removed  to 
the  adjacent  woods  and  bogs,  leaving 
us  the  village  and  garrisoning  the 
castle.  The  castle  is,  next  Cathcrlagh, 
the  strongest  in  the  county,  and  of 
consciiucnce  both  for  kce[)ing  in  the 
garrison  of  Catherlagli,  and  for  hinder- 
ing ami  for  restraining  the  (bounty  of 


Wicklow  near  adjoining  ....  There- 
fore, having  summoned  the  place  com- 
manded by  Captain  Synnott,  kinsman  to 
Lieutenant-General  Byrne  (a  soldier), 
having  with  him  about  sixty  men,  they 
returned  a resolute  denial,  confiding 
in  their  supplies  at  hand,  their  party 
being  in  sight  of  us  but  inaccessible  to 
us.  We  ([uartered  our  foot  in  the 
town,  and  one  troop  of  horse  with  one 
of  dragoons ; we  with  the  foot  quar- 
tered in  tlie  south  of  the  town  towards 
the  enemy. 

7th.  It  was  considered  fitting  to  at- 
tempt firing  the  drawbridge  leading 
-to  the  castle,  over  a dry  moat  of  no 
great  di'pth ; but  on  trial  we  finding  it 
dillicult,  while  there  was  no  other  way 
from  the  castle  but  the  drawbridge, 
and  there  v/as  no  wmter  in  the  castle, 
we  resolved  to  sit  by  there,  setting  our 
guard  on  the  drawbridge  and  there- 
abouts. 

cSth.  We  jilaccd  a garrison  at  Bally- 
mury for  securiug  our  intercourse  with 
Leighliu  Bridge,  and  there  placed  our 
powder  brought  from  Leighlin.  This 
day  we  sent  to  his  Kxcellcn(;y  at  Carrig 
(Carrick  on  8uir),  certifying  him  of  our 
proi'eedincfs,  as  also  to  Colonel  Bey- 
uolds  at  Ballyragget,  where  he  was 
with  his  forces,  ami  with  whom  mutual 
correspondence  was  to  be  held,  and  a 
conjunction  of  forces,  as  it  should  be 
necessary. 

bill.  Aljuut  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  a jiarty  id’  the  enemy’s  horse 
and  foot  ahirmed  us,  but  without  any 
loss  to  u--,  thi'Y  losing  a cornet  and 
olhei's  of  tlu'irs.  !br 'riiomas  Lsmonde 
had  come  to  them  (he  day  before,  and 
he,  with  the  rest  of  the  ofiicers,  had  a 
consultation  at  Newbiwii,  within  a mile 
or  little  more  of  us,  for  attempting  on 
us  for  relief  of  the  castle,  which  was 
that  d.ay  promised  to  be  besieged. 
Therefore  about  one  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  about  100  horse 
and  HO  dragoons,  we  went  towards 
Newtown  aforesaid,  and  by  several 
parties  on  all  hands  fell  into  the  ene- 
my’s quarters  further  up  in  the  woods, 
where  many  of  them  were  killed  (above 
100),  many  arms  lost  by  the  enemy, 
;tud  Sir  T'homa.s  E.>monde  himself,  with 


A lei'cr  of  sitt;,i1diiL^  of  tlie  |);usonage  house  Ihrn  existing  at 

rullyoi.helini,  say.s,  “lii  hs  garden  is  a mount,  which  was  raised  by  Cromwell  to 
batter  the  old  castle  that  stood  in  the  town.'’  Of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Colonel  Bag- 
n.all,  and  Scurlock,  see  Illustrations  of  King  James’s  Irish  Army  List. 
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the  rest  of  the  consultation,  passing 
over  a ford  not  known  to  us  with  about 
25  horse,  being  pursued  live  miles  by 
a few  of  ours,  but  escaping.  We  had 
twenty  wounded,  among  wiioin  Major 
Povey,  cornet  to  Sir  Theophilus  J ones — 
none  slain.  The  necessity  of  the  be- 
sieged for  want  of  water  pressing  them, 
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tliey  employed  women  and  boys  lying 
under  the  walls  to  till  buckets  of  ditch 
water,  a little  remote  from  the  castle, 
which  they  laboured  to  take  up  by  the 
wall ; but  being  discovered  they  were 
thereon  prevented,  and  a stronger  and 
stricter  guard  set  over  them. 

(TV)  he  continued.) 


The  Forgeries  of  Simonides. 


THE  FORGERIES  OF  SIMOMDES, 


SINCE  our  last  publication  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library  have 
both  claimed  exemption  from  having  been 
entrapped  by  this  daring  adventurer.  The 
following  statement  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Athenieum  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum. 

“ In  the  Atheoseiun  of  the  1st  instant, 
I obsetwed  a statement,  that  some  of  the 
scrolls  of  the  Greek  Simonides  had  been 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  these  : — In  February, 
1853,  M.  Simonides  paid  me  a visit,  ac- 
companied and  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Barker  (Oriental  interpreter  at  the  Foreign 
Office),  and  produced  for  sale  certain 
Greek  inannscripts,  of  which  1 took  the 
following  memorandum:  — 1.  Tiie  poems 
of  Hesiod,  written  in  capital  letters,  in  tlie 
boiistropedon  manner  (i.  c.  alternately  from 
left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left),  on 
narrow  thin  vellum  scrolls.  2.  Fortions 
of  Homer  on  a similar  scroll,  written  in 
characters  so  small  as  not  to  be  read  e.x- 
cept  by  the  aid  of  a magnifying  glass.  3. 
A treatise  of  Aristeas,  on  several  small 
thin  vellum  scrolls,  united  at  the  top  by  a 
brass  roller,  written  in  very  minute  cha- 
racters, and  dated  A.M.bltU  = A.c.  81)6. 
A recent  transcript  by  M.  Simonides  him- 
self accomiianied  it,  4.  Some  vellum 
leaves  in  quarto,  containing  writing  in  the 
cuneiform  character,  with  an  interlineaiy 
interpretation  in  Phoenician  (!)  At  the  end 
was  an  inscription  in  Greek  capitals,  stat- 
ing the  contents  to  be  the  chronicles  of 
the  Babylotiiaus,  copied  from  the  library 
at  Alexandria.  5.  A small  vellum  roll, 
containing  Egaptiau  hieroglypliics,  with 
the  interpretation  in  Greek  (!)  G.  Three 
vellum  rolls  of  larger  size,  purporting  to 
be  imperial  rescripts  of  the  Emperor  Ro- 
raanus  and  others,  signed  with  cinnabar 
and  gold,  with  a miniature  at  the  top  of 
each.  The  whole  of  the  above,  after  a 
very  short  examination,  I unhesitatingly  re- 
jected as,  in  my  opinion,  evident  forgeries  ; 
and  I then  inquired  of  M.  Simonides  if 
he  had  any  Greek  .iiaanscripts  in  volumes 
similar  in  appearsoice  te  a psalter  of  the 
eleveuth  ceatury,  wldgk  I happened  to 


have  on  my  table.  He  replied  in  the 
affirmative ; and  the  next  day  he  called 
again  on  me,  bringing  with  him  several 
vellum  manuscripts,  in  Greek,  some  of 
which  were  imperfect  ; but  hnding  them 
to  be  perfectly  genuine,  and  having  fixed 
the  price,  I agreed  to  recommend  them 
for  purchase,  and  they  were  bought  ac- 
cordingly. These  manuscripts  were — 
1.  Commentary  of  Tlieophylaet  on  the 
Gospels,  llth  century;  2.  The  Four 
Gospels,  wanting  part  of  Matthew,  13t!i 
century  ; Tiie  Epistles  of  Paul,  James, 
and  Peter,  imperfect,  l-ith  century  ; 4. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  Llth  century  ; 5.  A 
Homily  of  Joluiuues  D imasceue.s,  and  the 
Chronographia  of  Nice-phorus,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  llt!i  century;  G.  A 
Treatise  on  Geography,  compiled  from 
Strabo,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  &c.  witli  three 
rude  maps,  15th  century  ; 7.  Four  leaves, 
two  of  which  formed  a fragment  of  a 
beautiful  copy  of  the  Epistles  of  James, 
with  a comrnentaiy,  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury ; and  the  other  two  a fragment  of  a 
lectionary  of  the  same  age.  These  manu- 
scripts are  now  numbered  1P.3S6  to  19,392 
among  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  Bri- 
tish Mu.:ea  m,  and  arc  accessible  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 

“ 1 beg  to  add,  that  in  the  following 
September,  on  the  occasion  of  M.  Simo- 
nides first  presenting  hiimself  at  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  before  he  had  offered 
any  of  his  ' scrolls  ’ there,  I received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  librarians,  making 
inquiries  respecting  liim  ; and  in  my  reply 
I expressed  without  reserve  my  opinion  of 
the  forged  eiiaracter  of  the  manuscripts  I 
had  refused  to  buy.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  not  only  protected  his  own  estab- 
lishment by  his  sa;.acity  and  penetration, 
but  also  assisted  to  defend  the  Bodleian 
Library  by  his  timely  warning.  Whether 
the  forger  was  more  successful  in  other 
([uarters  in  this  country  we  have  yet  to 
learn.  The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps 
has  been  mentioned  ; and  the  Greek  would 
doubtless  attempt  the  credulity  of  Lord 
Ashburuham. 
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THE  RUSSIA  COMPANY. 


AN  interesting  series  of  papers  bas  been 
publisbed  relating  to  the  formation  of  the 
“ Russia  Company  ” in  England.  It  ap- 
pears that  letters  patent  were  granted  to 
this  company  by  Philip  and  Mary,  in  the 
first  and  second  years  of  their  reign;  an 
act  of  Elizabeth  incorporated  it  as  a per- 
petual body,  unJer  the  above  title ; and 
an  act  of  William  III.  (a.d.  1699)  was 
passed  to  extend  the  trade  to  Russia,  and 
enacted  that  every  subject  of  the  realm 
seeking  admission  into  the  company  should 
pay  ~)l.  and  no  more.  The  dues  received 
in  London  on  the  importation  of  goods 
from  Russian  ports  are  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  are  not  levied  on  trifling 
articles,  nor  are  persons  called  upon  to 
become  free  of  the  company  unless  engaged 
in  the  Russian  trade.  By  far  the  greater 
amount  of  dues  is  paid  by  members  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants.  The  Russian  Com- 
pany have  an  agent  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
one  at  Elsinore,  from  v.'hom  they  receive 
information  regarding  the  trade  of  the  two 
countries.  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  St. 
Petersburg  is  the  commercial  agent  of  the 
company,  and  derives  full  half  his  official 
salary  from  this  appointment.  The  com- 
pany contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
chapels  in  the  two  capitals  of  Russia,  at 
Cronstadt,  Archangel,  and  Solambol,  and 
a school  is  established  in  St.  Petersburg 
under  the  auspices  of  the  company,  at 
which  a thorough  education  is  afforded 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Law, 
the  company’s  chaplain.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  Russia  Company  is,  that  it  repre- 
sents in  England  a large  colony  of  British 


subjects  established  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Cronstadt,  and  Archangel,  those 
in  the  Russian  capital  alone  amounting  to 
3,000,  and  the  number  constantly  increas- 
ing. The  Russian  Company  and  the  Bri- 
tish factory  at  St.  Petersburg  have  been 
always  closely  connected,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  acknowledged  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  To  the  profitable  carrying 
on  of  the  Russian  trade  it  has  always  been 
deemed  essential  that  English  houses 
should  exist  in  Russia,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  language  and  of  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  the  people  demand  a long  resi- 
dence there.  To  sum  up  the  advantages 
of  the  present  system,  if  it  provide  a 
church  establishment  in  Russia,  in  favour 
and  support  of  which  British  residents  of 
all  religious  persuasions  agree  to  waive 
their  petty  doctrinal  differences — if,  under 
its  operation,  the  poor  of  the  increasing 
communities  of  British  subjects  are  sup- 
ported and  the  education  of  the  young 
provided  for,— if  it  afford  the  means  of 
uiuon  and  communication  in  all  cases 
where  the  interests  of  trade  may  be  af- 
fected by  political  events,  then  (as  the 
paper  contends)  it  would  be  peculiarly  un- 
desirable at  the  present  juncture  to  break 
up  this  association,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  revive  under  another  form. 
The  above  particulars  are  extracted  from 
a copy  of  the  memorial  presented  by  the 
Russia  Company  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
August,  1853.  Copies  of  the  original  pa- 
tent and  the  acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  company  are  appended 
to  the  memorial. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A COPY  OF  “THE  GRAVE,”  BY  BLAIR. 

Thou  solitary  Bard!  whose  steps  are  seen 

By  the  wan  moon  wliere  mortals  fear  to  tread  ; 

Tracing  the  muuld’ring  arch  and  briar-crown’d  green, 

Amidst  the  sullen  chambers  of  the  Dead ! 

Perhaps  some  Ileaven-deputcd  shade,  in  love. 

Descends  to  meet  thee  at  the  hour  of  night. 

And  draws  aside  the  veil,  and  points  above. 

Where  blessed  spirits  soar  in  realms  of  light; 

Or  shews,  where  w’aviug  grass  and  wild  flowers  grow. 

How  calmly  sleep  the  faded  forms  below. 

For  sure  some  angel  with  a seraph’s  fire 

Taught  thee  thy  solemn  strain,  and  strung  thy  lyre. 

Ah  ! envied  Minstrel ! who  at  will  canst  roam 
Far  from  a world  of  care  to  Heaven  and  Home ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANDS  URBAN. 

Martin  Behaim ; The  City  of  Niimberg— Fairwood  Park,  in  the  Barony  of  Shillelagh,  co.  Wicklow— 
The  Earldom  of  Thomond  and  Barony  of  Inchiquin — The  Family  of  Morville — Clapham  Park,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt — Family  of  the  Poet  Rogers — Samuel  Rogers  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — Gray’s 
Progress  of  Poe.sy. 


Martin  Behaim— The  City  of  Nurnberg. 


Mr.  Urban, — The  writer  of  the  article 
on  Martin  Behaim,  in  your  Magazine  for 
Decenober,  has  followed  an  error  as  to  the 
year  of  his  birth  which  has  already  led  to 
great  confusion  among  biographers  and 
historians,  but  which  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived its  quietus  in  an  elaborate  and 
highly  interesting  memoir,  published  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Ghillany  at  NUrnberg  in  the 
year  1853.* 

Your  contributor  states  (Dec.  p.  57G) 
that  “ Marti  a Behaim  was  born  at  Nurem- 
berg in  143G,  and  thus  in  the  same  year 
as  Columbus.”  It  is  true  that  Washing- 
ton Irving  (Life  of  Christ.  Columbus, 
vol.  i.  p.  51)  sa3^s  of  his  hero,  “ Judging 
from  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  must  have  been  born  about 
the  year  1435  or  1436;”  and  of  Maitin 
Behaim  (vol.  iv.  p.  206)  Irving  says,  “ This 
able  geographer  was  born  in  Nuremberg, 
in  Germany,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1430.”  Both  these  dates  are 
equally  in  error.  It  appears,  certainly, 
that  the  birth-years  of  Behaim  and  Co- 
lumbus were  the  same,  but  neither  saw 
the  light  of  the  world  before  the  year 
1456 ; for,  in  a letter  written  by  Colum- 
bus, dated  from  Jamaica,  7th  July,  1503, 
addressed  to  Queen  Isabella  (Navai-ete, 
Collection  de  Viages  Espagnoles,  tom.  I. 
p.  80  311),  he  says,  ” When  I came  to 

Spain  in  search  of  employment,  I was 
then  twenty-eight  years  old.  Since  then 
ray  hairs  liave  grown  grey,  my  health  is 
destroyed,  my  property  lost.”  Now'  it  is 
ascertained  that  Columbus  arrived  in  Spain 
in  1484  or  1485,  He  must  therefore  have 
been  born  in  1456  or  1457,  or  else  have 
miscalculated  his  own  age  full  twenty 
years,  which  is  not  probable. 

As  to  Behaim,  the  error  arises  from  a 


little  work  by  Christ.  Gottlieb  Murr,  who, 
in  1778,  having  found  in  the  family  archives 
of  the  Behaims,  at  Nurnberg,  letters 
signed  Martin  Behaim,  published  “ Di- 
plomatisclie  Geschichte  des  portugesischen 
beruhmten  Ritters  Martin  Behaims,  aus 
Original  Urkunden  but  by  not  distin- 
guishing those  of  the  fither  of  this  name 
from  those  of  the  son,  he  has  caused  almost 
every  fact  in  the  life  of  the  latter  to  be 
distorted  and  improbable. 

The  first  great  error  attendant  upon  this 
mistake  is  the  denial  that  Behaim  had 
studied  or  gained  any  insight  into  astro- 
nomy and  navigation  under  Beroaldus  or 
Regiomontanus  ; the  latter  of  whom,  being 
bora  in  1 136  at  Koningshoven,  in  Franken, 
would  have  been  six  years  younger  than 
Behaim  according  to  Irving,  and  of  his 
exact  age  according  to  the  writer  in  your 
pages ; in  neither  case  w'as  it  probable 
that  then,  as  a youth  of  twenty,  Regio- 
montanus could  have  gained  that  great 
celebrity  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
but  which  was  scarcely  bruited  through 
Europe  previously  to  the  publication  of 
his  Epiiemeridtis  for  Thirty  Years,  from 
1475  to  I5o6  ; and  he  died  at  Rome  in 
1476,  w'hea  only  forty  years  old.  It  is  a 
necessary  consequence  that  such  compre- 
hensive errors  must  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  the  dates  dependent  on  them  ; 
but  after  the  reference  I have  given  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Ghillany,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

Allow  me,  however,  before  I conclude, 
to  say  a few  words  on  behalf  of  the  good 
old  city  of  Nurnberg,  upon  the  modern 
character  of  which  your  contributor  has 
made  such  severe  reflections. 

Nurnberg  is  not  now  nor  ever  was 
exclusively  a manufactory  (I  dare  not 


* “ Geschichte  des  Seefahrers  Ritter  Martin  Behaim  nach  den  altesten  vorhandenen 
Urkunden  bearheitet  von  Dr.  F.  W.  Ghillany  Ritter  des  kdnigl,  Niederliindiseben 
Eisenkronen-Ordens,  Stadtbibliothekar  in  Nurnberg.”  Fob  Nurnberg,  1853,  pp.  122  : 
with  an  exact  fac  simile  of  Behaim’s  globe,  in  two  large  lithographs  ; the  astrolabe  of 
Regiomontanus ; and  a very  fine  portrait  of  Behaim  as  a young  mao,  in  a cuirass,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  his  chart.  Tlie  value  of  this  work  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  Jiot  thought  his  years  precluded  liiin  from  giving  it 
a Preface,  and  a Dissertation  on  the  oldest  Maps  of  the  New  Continent  and  tlie  name 
of  America,  to  which  two  most  ancient  maps  (one  Humboldt’s  own  discovery,  of  the 
year  1500,  by  Juan  de  la  Casa,  who  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,)  are 
affixed.  The  writer  is,  I believe,  son-in-law  to  Baron  von  und  zu  Aufsees,  hereafter 
mentioned.  He  is  librarian  of  the  town  library,  where  Behaira's  globe  is  under  his  care. 
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venture  on  ray  opponent’s  bold  personifica- 
tion as  manufacturer)  of  toys.  It  is  true 
according  to  the  German  proverb, 

Number ;;cr  Tam  I 
Gel  it  in  jeiles  Land 

but  these  pleasing  trifies,  which  have 
amused  our  childhood  and  often  instructed 
us  when  older,  have  been  dispersed  over  the 
whole  world  from  the  counting  houses  of 
her  merchants  like  other  objects  of  whole- 
sale traffic  ; and  < wo  visits  of  some  con- 
tinuance (in  18  lb  and  1853),  under  favour- 
able circumstam  esand  with  every  advantage 
of  i.inguage,  failed  to  bring  before  me  any 
evidence  of  toy-cutting  or  carving.  Bir- 
mingham is  much  more  a manufactory 
and  mart  for  nails,  looks,  or  candlesticks, 
as  Manchester  for  tapes,  ginghams,  or 
calicoes  ; but,  I lielieve,  either  town  would 
justly  repudiate  the  imputation  of  being 
chieriy  known  as  workshops  exclusively  of 
such  articles. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a manufactory  uf 
doll’s  bust.s  carried  on  by  the  lirm  of 
Flcisidioian  and  Co, ; but  it  only  deals  by 
grosses,  and  its  ritunis  were  stateil  ;it 
some  fabulous  amount  of  luindrcus  of 
thousands  ; ami,  morco\t'i-,  it  coinprisv-S  ou 
the  premises  (one  of  the  most  curious  aud 
perfect  old  residences  in  that  or  any  olher 
city,)  a plastic  atelier,  and  eould  furiiirh 
the  purveyors  for  the  Crystal  i’alace  with 
casts  to  the  amouiit  of  fifty  thou^aiul 
guilders  (about  four  tlmusaiid  i,uiuc-isj. 
I see  it  lately  aimounced  in  iho  Ger- 
man pa}>er.?  that  the  proprietors  iiavc  re- 
solved to  execute  fac-similes  of  all  the 
e.xisting  works  of  tlieir  ohh n aiii.vU  which 
our  Ciystal  Palace  L'ompauy  idtlu  r ueg- 
leeted  or  could  lud,  1 1'oio  tludr  bulk, 
transport  ; amongst  the  latter  are  nn  n- 
tioued  the  beautil’ul  porch  of  the  Calhulie 
Church  ill  the  market-place,  aud  all  (be 
Calvary  st.itioiis  of  Adam  Kraft. 

To  my  obscT\ atiou,  a very  prepemde- 
ratiug  regard  seemed  to  be  paid  at  Niiru 
berg  to  the  preservation  of  ils  objects  of 
■ 'nrly  art,  to  the  study  (d'  ardncidogy,  and 
to  improvenumi  iii  science,  and  arlistic 
licvelopmcnt. 

In  proof  of  these  a.sseitions  i can  point 
to  the  residence  of  AUiert  Dbrer,  which  a 
society  has  purchased  and  stored  with 
many  of  his  productions,  and  even  some 
relics  of  his  furniture  or  household  sfcutf,  as 
a public  memorial  of  their  estimation  of  the 
old  designer  and  an  enduring  mouurneiit 
to  posterity,  I’his  interesting  art-monu- 
ment was  illustrated  in  our  Knglisli  “ Ait 
Journal”  during  the  last  year,  with  illustra- 
ti(;ns  from  the  pencil  of  Mr,  \V.  M,  I'air- 
holl. 

Of  tlie  pictorial  eirlyart  of  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  the  most  valuable 
collection  existing  is  at  N'urnberg,  placed 


[April, 

in  a secularised  chapel  close  to  St,  Sebald, 
and  opened  gratuitously  to  the  public. 

The  old  castle,  the  residence  of  so  mamy 
emperors  and  their  consorts,  has  lately  been 
restored  with  scrupulous  attention  to  every 
particular,  for  the  residence,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  the  ‘‘  Popish  prince,”  (as  your 
contributor  terms  him)  in  the  midst  of 
his  “ Protestant”  population;  and  what 
we  should  call  the  lumsewarming  was  kept 
last  summer,  when,  so  delighted  was  this 
'‘bigot”  with  his  reception  and  treatment 
by  heretics,  that  lie  prolonged  his  stay 
amongst  them  a week  beyond  what  he  pre- 
viously intended,  and  even  sent  for  the 
young  scions  of  his  house,  tlie  eldest  about 
ten,  that  they  miglit  share  his  pleasure  in 
this  paradise  of  toys ; these  were  showered 
upon  them  in  a profusion  with  which  no 
other  city  could  vie,  and  with  v/hich  they 
evinced  the  utmost  infantile  delight  and 
satisfaction,  though  neither  rosaries  nor 
crucifixe.s.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens 
was  descrihed  as  unbounded,  and  my  per- 
sonal expcricuce  assures  me  that  it  was 
spontaneous  aud  iinbought.  Let  me  add 
that  au  exclusively  Protestant  university 
riourishe.s  in  (he  Bavarian  town  of  Erlan- 
gen, close  to  N'urnberg,  intact  in  insti- 
liitioiis,  doctrines,  and  revenues,  under 
the  protection  of  its  “bigoted  Popish 
lirince.” 

Nay  moil.  . ,iu  iustituiiuu  of  wliicli  there 
i.-.  no  example  in  my  town  iu  tlie  world 
devotes  itself  there  to  tlic  (,'01100(1011,  pre- 
servation, and  elueidiutioii  of  all  Teutonic 
history,  art,  arehileelui e,  and  household 
(•(•onomy.  At  this  visit  the  king,  at  the 
u'lpiest  of  ils  eomluelors,  (urned  over  the 
buildings  of  (be  siipjiressed  Carthusian 
< (mvent  as  a lilting  locality  for  their 
nniiuious  .md  v'lluable  treasures.  The 
I'liureli  and  eouveiitual  huildings  are  con- 
tained iu  a .-.(piare  ai  ea  formed  by  the  stone 
vaulted  eloisters  of  (lie  monks,  nearly  four 
iiimdied  !e»  t on  every  side,  and,  when 
iiilc'l  vvitii  the  ca^ls  aud  otierings  of  me- 
diieval  art,  which  are  pouring  in  from  all 
pai'ls  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Nc.,  a 
rireiiit  round  it  will  form  a long  and  in- 
structive eiicyclojucdia  of  the  pr(.>gress  of 
civilisation  and  art  iu  Germany.  Most  of 
the  governments  of  Germany  have  contri- 
buted large  annual  sums  for  the  support 
of  this  institution  ; their  archives  have 
been  opened  to  its  copyists  ; and  it  will  be 
no  doubt,  what  it  is  iateuJed,  a central 
depiUof  all  that  has  been  admired  or  valued 
in  the  German  fathrrlaiid  down  to  modern 
( imes. 

This  institution  was  founded  upon  a very 
valuable  collection  and  library  gathered 
togcthe.r  by  the  zeal  and  indu-stry  of  Baron 
von  und  zu  Aufsees.  It  was  temporarily 
placed  in  five  stories  of  an  ancient  tower 
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of  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  a grand 
mediaeval  house  on  the  Paniersberg.  It 
has  established  an  organ  for  a dissemina- 
tion of  its  treasures  and  knowledge  under 
the  above  nobleman  as  chief  editor,  and 
with  the  title,  “ Auzeiger  fur  Kunde  der 
Deutschen  Vorzeit,’’* * * §  which  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  of  the  most 
esteemed  German  historians,  philologists, 
and  archseologists.  It  is  also  owing  to 
this  museum  and  its  founder  principally 
that  a yearly  general  congress  of  the 
learned  throughout  Germany  and  the 
limotrope  countries  has  been  established. 
The  first  met  at  Dresden  to  settle  prelimi- 
naries ; but  the  earliest  at  which  any  dis- 
cussions of  importance  took  pi  ice  was  in 
1853,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
John,  then  hereditary  prince,  now  King  of 
Saxony,  and  all  who  joined  the  meeting 


know  not  how  sufficiently  to  praise  the 
archieological  knowledge  by  which  he 
could  enter  into  the  verbal  discussions 
going  on,  and  often  decide  a doubtful 
question  ; as  well  as  the  munificent  hos- 
pitality wliich  he  disi>layed  at  the  table  to 
which  the  foreign  and  native  visitors  were 
most  cordially  invited.  Subsequent  meet- 
ings have  been  held  at  Miinster  in  West- 
phalia, and  at  Ulm  in  Wirtemburg  ; and 
for  the  present  year  Halberstadt  in  Lower 
Saxony  has  been  determined  on.  The 
Reports  of  the  Proceedings  for  1854  and 
18.55  now  lie  before  me,  and  their  trans- 
lation would  be  useful  for  a comparison 
and  guide  for  similar  meetings  amongst 
ourselves.  Yours,  &c. 

WiLMAM  llnr.n,  Phil.  Dr.,  Member 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
German  Museum, 


Fairwood  Park,  in  the  Barony  of  Shilleeagh,  co.  Wicklow. 


Mr.  Urban, — ^Among  the  interesting 
letters  of  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford  to  his 
third  wife  Elizabeth  Rodes,  given  in  your 
last  Magazine,  is  one,  at  p.  '24?,  dated 
from  Fairwood  Park;  to  which  a note 
is  appended  expressing  an  opinion  that 
this  [dace,  might  have  been  identical  with 
Powerscourt,  the  seat  of  the  Vhscounts  of 
that  title,  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  As  the  letter 
states  something  ;i!)oid  the  Earr<  pro- 
perty as  well  in  Wicklow  .as  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  which  be  intended  to  leave  to 
his  son,  and  which  he  describes  to  be 
twelve  miles  from  Dublin,  the  Editor  has 
made  a mistake,  and  applied  to  Fairwood 
Park  what  was  in  fact  intemled  for  ihe 
building  he  was  then  engaged  in  .at  Jig- 
ginstown  near  Naas,  which  is  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Dubliu, — a very  common  dif- 
ference in  old  measurements. 

The  place  called  Fairwood  Park  was 
really  above  forty  miles  from  Dublin,  am! 
in  what  was  denominated  Byrne’s  country, 
in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh f and  county 
of  Wicklow.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  gives 
an  account  of  this  park  in  a very  remark 
able  letter^  to  the  King,  dated  .‘list  March, 


1(137.  He  describes  therein  its  qualities 
and  attractions  for  hunting,  which  are 
very  different  from  those  of  Powerscourt; 
and  informs  the  King  that  he  had  it  in 
contcm|)!ation  “ to  set  up  a little  frame  of 
wood  in  a park  of  mine  there,  which,  albeit 
little,  yet  shall  afford  a loilging  with  some 
more  acc<nnm(Hlation  than  I have  known 
your  Majesty  srraciously  contented  within 
a progress  or  a iiunting  journey.”  Though 
file  Earl  does  m't  call  this  place  in  his  letter 
Fairwood  Park , yet  from  several  subsequent 
letters  dated  from  F.airwood,  it  appears  to 
be  the  same  place.  It  was  his  favourite 
retreat  when  he  indulged  in  sports  of  the 
field.  In  a letter  § to  Laud  in  justification 
of  himself  from  rhe  charge  of  making  large 
purchases  t)f  land  in  Ireland,  ami  building 
up  to  the  sky  as  he  terms  it,  he  acknow- 
ledges that , were  himself  only  consiilered  in 
what  he  builds,  it  were  not  only  to  excess 
but  to  folly,  having  already  iiouses  mode- 
rate for  his  oo'ulition  in  Yorkshire;  hut  his 
Majesty  will  justify  him,  that  “at  my  last 
living  in  Englaad  1 acipiainted  him  with  a 
purpose  I had  to  build  him  a house  at  the 
Naas,  it  being  uncomely  his  Majesty  should 
not  liave  one  here  of  his  own  capable  to 


* The  December  number  contains  an  annouueemeut  fartlier  progress  in  this 
periodical.  As  it  will  in  future  contain  comlensed  reports  am!  accounts  of  all  the  arclueo- 
logical  and  liistorioal  meetings  and  journals  throughout  Germany,  which  will  be  here 
brought  into  one  focus.  These  reports  translated  into  English  would  be  very  desirable. 

t “ Here  are  the  remains  of  a forest,  once  the  most  celebrated  in  Ireland  for  the 
excellence  of  its  oak  [whence  the  ‘ of  Shillelayh,'  of  the  well-known  national 

ballad],  which  was  exported  to  England,  and  different  parts  of  Europe;  and  is  still 
shown  in  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hal),  and  of  some  ancient  buildings  on  the  Conti- 
nent.” So  says  Carlisle  in  his  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,  1810,  4to. ; — 
how  truely,  in  every  particular,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.—  Edit. 

J See  Strafford’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  bO,  edit.  Dublin,  1740. 

§ See  Strafford’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  Sept.  1637,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 
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lodge  him  with  moderate  conveniency, 

which  in  truth  as  yet  he  has  not,  &c 

That  when  it  was  built,  if  liked  by  his  Ma- 
jesty it  should  be  bis,  paying  me  as  it  cost ; 
if  disliked,  a suo  damno  I was  content  to 
keep  it  and  smart  for  my  folly.’'  Again, 
he  says,  “ Another  frame  of  wood  I have 
given  order  to  set  up  in  a park  I have  in 
the  county  of  Wickloe.”  In  defending 
himself  from  the  charge  of  excessive  pur- 
chases, he  states  that  they  stand  him  in 
12,000/.  or  13,000/.,  and  he  trusts  in  time 
to  make  it  worth  him  1,000/.  a-year.  In 
relation  to  this  subject  he  states  “ That 
the  contract  for  my  Lord  Carlisle’s  inte- 
rest in  the  Birnes  (meaning  land  in  the 
Byrne’s  country),  is  believed  here  to  be 
for  me,  but  in  truth  (I  dare  impart  to 


[April, 

your  Grace)  his  Majesty  full  well  knows 
it  is  for  himself.” 

It  is  not  doubted  now  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  which  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  purchased  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  including  the  park  of  Fairwood, 
had  belonged  to  the  sept  of  the  Byrnes, 
and  have  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford’s 
representatives.  The  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
enjoys,  as  such,  not  only  all  the  property 
he  bought  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
Fairwood  included,  but  the  lands  at  Naas, 
where  he  built  the  unfinished  palace  no- 
ticed in  your  last  number.  About  this 
latter  there  is  a large  tract  of  very  rich 
and  productive  meadow  and  pasture  land 
exceeding  a thousand  acres. 

Yours,  &c.  K. 


The  Earldom  of  Thomoxd 

Mr.  Urban, — In  your  last  number  an 
article,  under  the  heading  “ Peerages  for 
Life,”  professed  to  cite  a precedent  as  of 
Henry  VIII.  creating  Maurice  O’Brien 
Earl  of  Thomond  for  life,  with  remainder 
to  his  son  Conan  O'Brien  for  life,  while 
by  the  same  patent  he  conferred  the  barony 
of  Inchif^uin  upon  said  Maurice,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 
This  reading  would  paralyse  the  power  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  seeks  to  attach  to  it ; allow 
me,  therefore,  to  give  the  facts  from  the 
records,  copies  of  which  are  now  before  me. 

1st  July,  35  Henry  VlII.  tliat  monarch 
granted  to  Maurice  O’Bryen  ” the  style, 
title,  and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  Thomond,” 
for  the  term  of  his  life,  with  remainder 
after  his  death  to  Donogh  O’Bryen  (who 
w’as  not  his  son,  but  his  nepheiv),  for  a 
like  term  of  his  life  ; while  the  king  did, 
as  alleged  by  the  same  patent,  confer  the 
barony  of  Inchiquin  on  Earl  Maurice, 
with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body.  Maurice’s  eldest  son  was  Derraod, 
and  he  transmitted  the  barony  in  a dis- 
tinct lineage. 

The  Familv  > 

Mr.  Urban, — A little  work  has  re- 
cently fallen  in  my  way,  entitled  ” Memo- 
rials of  Canterbury,”  containing,  amongst 
other  matters,  an  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Archbishop  Becket,  afterwards 
called  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  with 
some  particulars  of  his  murderers,  amongst 
the  rest  Hugh  de  Morville.  1 think  the 
author  will  feel  obliged  to  me  for  pointing 
out  in  your  pages  an  error  into  which, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Dugdale  and 
others,  he  has  fallen. 


AND  Barony  of  IxcHiauiN. 

On  the  same  1st  July,  35  Henry  VIII. 
said  Donogh  O’Bryen  had  a royal  grant 
of  ” the  stvle,  title,  and  dignity  of  Baron 
of  Ibrackaii,”  to  him  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  ; and  it  farther  provided  that, 
after  the  death  of  Earl  Maurice,  he  should 
be  Earl  of  Thomond.  This  patent  of  the  earl- 
dom for  life  Donogh  surrendered  to  King 
Edward  VI.  and  in  1552  obtained  a fresh 
patent  thereof  to  himself  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body.  From  him  the  dignity  passed 
in  regular  succession  to  the  eighth  Earl, 
on  whose  decease  in  1741  s.  p.  the  title 
has  become  dormant.  1 shall  only  add 
that  these  patents  seem  to  have  passed  as 
assertions  of  royal  prerogative,  two  years 
after  the  statute  33  Henry  VIII.  ch.  1, 
whereby  it  was  enacted  that  this  thereto- 
fore Lord  of  Ireland,”  his  heirs  and 
successors.  Kings  of  England,  should  be 
always  Kings  of  Ireland,  “ with  all  manner 
honours,  preeminences,  prerogatives,  dig- 
nities, and  other  things,  whatsoever  they 
be,  to  the  estate  or  majesty  of  a King  im- 
perial appertaining  or  belonging. 

Yours,  &c.  John  D'Alton. 

JF  Morville. 

He  states  correctly  enough  that  Hugh 
de  Morville  the  murderer  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  namesake,  the  founder 
of  Dryburgh  Abbey  ; but  he  is  himself 
led  into  the  mistake  of  confounding  him 
with  another  namesake,  who  held  the 
barony  of  Burgh,  in  Cumberland,  as  late 
aa  the  reign  of  King  John. 

I wish  to  point  out  that  there  were 
three  individuals  of  this  name — 

1.  Hugh  de  Morville,  Constable  of  Scot- 
land, who  founded  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and 


* Our  correspondent  refers  to  the  highly  interesting  volume  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Fenrhyn  Stanley,  which  is  doubtless  already  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers. 
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whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
Melrose  a.d.  1162. 

2.  Hugh  de  Morville,  who  was  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  Becket  a.u.  1170. 

3.  Hugh  de  Morville,  Lord  of  Burgh, 
and  the  husband  of  Helwise  de  .Stute- 
ville. 

The  following  notices  of  each  of  these 
parties,  from  authentic  records,  will  sub- 
stantiate and  illustrate  the  above  state- 
ment - 

1.  Hugh  de  Morville  was  attached  to 
the  court  of  David  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
before  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  We  tind  his  name  as  a 
witness  to  the  celebrated  '•  Inquisitio 
Davidis,”  relating  to  the  property  of  the 
see  of  Glasgow,  as  early  as  the  year  1116. 
In  1131  we  find  his  name  amongst  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  counties  of 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  Rutland, 
who  were  excused  from  the  payment  of 
Danegeld.  In  each  of  these  counties  his 
master,  David,  King  of  Scotland,  was  also 
possessed  of  property,  and  in  each  case 
the  name  of  Hugh  de  iMorville  imme- 
diately follows  that  of  King  David  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls  of  the  above  year. 

On  the  establishment  of  peace  between 
David  and  King  'Stephen  in  1139,  the 
sons  of  five  Scotc'a  earls  were  given  by 
the  former  as  hostages  for  the  observance 
of  the  treaty,  amongst  whom  is  meulioned 
a son  of  Hugh  de  Morville.*  Hugh 
assisted  David  the  following  year  in  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  impose  on  the 
church  of  Durham  a Scotch  clerk,  Wil- 
liam Cumin,  as  Bishop. f From  this 
period  till  his  death  his  name  occurs  only 
as  a witness  to  charters,  in  his  signature 
to  which  he  describes  himself  as  Consta- 
ble. In  this  high  office  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Richard  de  Morville. 

2.  The  second  Hugh  de  Morville  was 
probably  a son  of  the  first,  although  this 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he 
was  the  possessor  of  the  honour  of  West- 
merland.  This  was  in  the  hands  of  David 
King  of  Scotland  during  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  as  a member  of  the  earldom 
of  Carlisle,  which  was  not  restored  to  the 
English  crown  till  the  third  of  Henry  11.  J 
As  there  is  no  trace  of  any  grant  of  West- 
merland  to  Hugli  de  Morville  after  this 
date,  it  is  probable  that  he  derived  his 
title  from  a grant  of  David;  and  of  this 
the  presumption  is  much  stronger,  if 
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he  was,  as  suggested,  the  son  of  one  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Scotch  crown. 
He  seems  however  from  the  very  first  to 
have  stood  equally  high  in  the  favour  of 
Henry,  from  whom,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  he  had  a grant  of  the  manors  of 
Boroughbridge  and  Kiiaresborough.§  In 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  reign  he  was  a 
justice  itinerant  in  the  northern  counties;;] 
this  was  in  1170,  before  the  close  of  which 
year  he  was  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
Becket.  It  was  not  till  three  years  later 
hat  Westmerland  wjs  seized  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown. ^ The  author  of  the 
“Memorials  of  Canterbury”  discredits 
the  concurrent  statement  of  the  biogra- 
phers of  Becket,  that  three  of  his  mur- 
derers perished  in  the  Holy  Land  within 
three  years  of  his  death,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  Hugh  de  Morville  was  living 
and  in  favour  at  court  iu  the  reign  of 
King  John.  The  fallacy  of  this  assump- 
tion has  already  been  pointed  out ; but 
we  may  further  direct  attention  to  the 
singular  confirmation  here  furnished  to 
the  narrative  of  the  old  biographers.  They 
tell  us  that  Morville  did  not  survive  his 
crime  three  years,  and  precisely  at  that 
interval  we  see  the  crown  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  escheated  estates. 

3.  Hugh  de  Morville  the  third  was  the 
grandson  of  Simon  do  Morville,  which 
Simon  was  the  contemporary  of  the  second 
Hugh,  and  not  improbably  his  brother. 
In  the  fourth  of  Henry  11.  (the  very  year 
in  which  Hugh  had  the  grant  of  Kiiares- 
borouglL  Simon  became  possessed  of  the 
baronyjof  Burgh  iu  right  of  his  wife  Ebria, 
the  daughter  of  llanulph  Engaigne.'** 

Of  Hugh  de  Morville  the  grandson  we 
have  no  notice  till  the  6th  of  Richard, 
when  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
right  to  the  forestership  of  Cumberland, 
as  appertaiiiciit  to  his  barony  of  Burgh, 
under  a grant  of  Rauulph  de  Meschines 
to  Turgis  Brandis,  the  ancestor  of  Ra- 
nulph  Engaigne.ff 

The  family  of  Morville,  although  thus 
influential  at  so  early  a period,  does  not 
occur  under  this  surname  in  Domesday 
Book.  Turning,  however,  to  the  Domes- 
day account  of  ^lorville  in  Shropshire  we 
find  that  Richard,  the  Constable  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  held  two  knight’s 
Res  there.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Richard  was  the  princeps  familiee, 
and  that  his  descendants,  amongst  whom 
Richard  was  a family  name,  adopted,  as 


Corresliondence  of  Sj/lvanus  Urban. 


* Richard  of  Hexham. 

L Continuation  of  Symeon’s  History  of  Church  of  Durham. 

+ Pipe  Roll,  Cumberland.  § Pipe  Roil,  Yorkshire. 

I!  Pipe  Roll,  Northumberland  and  Cumberland. 

^ Pipe  Roll,  Westmerland. 

1T  Pipe  Roll,  Cumberland  ; Testa  de  Nevill. 


Pipe  Roll,  Cumberland. 
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was  usual,  tlie  local  designation  of  De 
Morville. 

In  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  31st  of  Henry  I. 
besides  Hugh  we  meet  with  the  names  of 
Herbert,  Guher,  and  William  de  More- 
ville.  Herbert  was  forester  in  the  district 


between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  Gu- 
her held  lands  in  Surrey,  and  William  in 
Devonshire.  From  one  of  the  Scotch 
charters*  above  referred  to  it  appears  that 
Hugh  de  Morville  had  a brother  William. 

Yours,  i^c.  I.  H.  H. 


STEMMA. 

1.  Richard,  Constable  of  Shrewsbury,  had  two  knight's  fees  at  Morville  1086. 


2.  Hugh  de  Morville, -p William  de  Mor-  Herbert  de  Mor-  Guher  de  Mor- 

1116  to  1162,  Consta-  I ville,  1131.  viUe,  1131.  ville,  1131. 

ble  of  Scotland.  | 


3.  Richard  de  Moiwille,  Hugh  de  Morville,  Simon  de  Morville, =pEbria  Engaigne. 
Constable  of  Scotland  Lord  of  Westmer-  Lord  of  Burgh 

1162—1189.  land  1158—1173.  1158—1167. 

I — 

4.  Richard  de  Morville.^ 


5.  Hugh  de  Morville,  Lord  of  Burgh,  Forester  of  Cumberland^Helwise  de  Stute- 

1189-1200.  j viUe. 

I . ■ 

6.  Two  daughters. 


Clapham  Park,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt. 


Mr.  Urban, — There  is  a slight  mistake 
in  the  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Britton, 
in  your  Obituary  of  February  last,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  which,  though 
quite  unimportant  in  its  bearing  on  the 
facts  of  the  honourable  and  industrious 
life  of  the  deceased,  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  as  well  to  correct,  in  order  to  render 
the  otherwise  authentic  statement  free 
from  the  charge  of  inaccuracy. 

The  estate  of  Clapham  Park  (originally 
called  Bleakhall  Farm)  was  not  purcliased 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  ^Ir.  Cubitt, 
because,  being  entailed  property,  the 
former  had  not  the  power  to  sell.  A lease 
of  about  ninety-nine  years  was,  however, 
about  the  time  stated  by  Mr.  Britton 
(1824)  granted  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Cubitt, 
at  the  rental,  if  I remember  correctly,  of 
about  1,200C  per  annum.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Cubitt,  in  laying  out 
the  property,  here  erected  for  himself  a 
handsome  mansion,  where  he  resided 
many  years,  and  even  since  he  had  latterly 
dwelt  on  his  estate  at  Denbies  he  yet  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  occupy  the  .same  till 
his  death. 

I have  ventured  upon  these  remarks,  as 
I imagine  that  future  biographers  will 
require  to  be  accurately  informed  on  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  man,  who  raised 
himself  from  the  humblest  walk  of  life 
to  a position  of  mark  and  opulence;  who 
was  the  architect  not  only  of  his  own 
magniheent  fortune,  but  who  paved  the  way 
for  the  advancement  of  his  two  brothers. 


William  and  Lewis;  who  from  liis  practical 
foresight  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
government  in  great  public  improvements, 
and  who  in  the  advice  offered  by  him  was 
as  single  in  his  purpose  for  the  public 
good,  as  he  was  afterwards  by  a sort  of 
poetical  justice  fortunate  in  reaping  in- 
comparable advantages  resulting  from  that 
advice  being  followed — a sequel  which  in 
the  outset  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
templated by  him. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  character  of  an 
industrious  man  of  no  common  order,  and 
the  accumulator  of  a fortune  which  even 
dukes  might  envy,  that  we  should  con- 
template the  career  of  Thomas  Cubitt.  In 
his  highest  prosperity  he  always  remem- 
bered that  he  had  sprung  from  the  ranks, 
and  he  practically  evinced  that  remem- 
brance (a  source  of  pride  rather  than  of 
of  humiliation  with  him)  by  a sort  of  pa- 
ternal watching  over  the  comforts  and  the 
homes  not  only  of  his  own  workpeople, 
but  of  the  humbler  classes  generally  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  simplicity 
of  character  was  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  of  his  refraining  from  all  posts  of 
public  distinction,  which  were  in  vain 
pressed  upon  him  from  time  to  time,  and 
by  his  abnegation  even  at  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  of  honours  proffered  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  important  services  as  a 
builder  at  Osborne  and  elsewhere. 

Yours,  &c. 

March  10.  J.  W.  B. 


* Anderson’s  Diplomata ; Illustrations  to  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland. 
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Family  of  the  Poet  Rogers. 


Mr.  Urban', — Perhaps  the  inclosed 
rough  notes  concerning  the  family  of  the 
poet  Rogers  may  be  acceptable  to  your 
readers.  Will  you  give  them  a place  in 
your  interesting  and  useful  periodical  ? 

’Noted  on  th,e  Rogers  Family. 

The  family  to  which  the  late  Samuel 
Rogers  belonged  is  one  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity in  the  counties  of  Worcester  and 
Stafford,  having  been  settled  at  “ The 
Hill,”  in  the  parish  of  Kings winford, 
near  Stourbridge,  co.  Stafford,  for  several 
generations.  In  the  year  1753  Thomas 
Rogers,  described  as  of  ” Stourbridge, 
esquire,”  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Stour- 
bridge roads  ap])ointed  by  an  Act  passed 
in  that  year.  He  appears  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1775,  for  at  a court  baron 
of  the  manor  of  Kings  winford  held  in  1775, 
” Thomas  Rogers,  of  Cornhill,  in  the  city 
of  London,  esquire  (son  of  Thomas  Rogers, 
deceased),”  was  admitted  tenant  of  the 
copyhold  property  held  by  his  late  father 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Swinford-Regis, 
by  Jeremiah  Brettell,  his  attorney.  In  the 
year  1788  the  said  Thomas  Rogers  is  de- 
scribed as  “of  The  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Kingswiuford,  esq.”  He  afterwards  re- 
sided at  Stoke  Newington,  in  the  county 
of  Midillesex.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
younger  brother,  J ohn,  for  Thomas  Rogers, 
sen.  Thomas  Rogers,  jun.  and  J thn  Rogers 
are  all  mentioned  in  a deed  of  1702. 

Thomas  Rogers  died  at  Newington 
Green.  June  1,  1793;  and  his  will,  whicli 
bore  d.ite  4 June,  17S8,  was  proved  by 
Samuel  Rogers,  his  son  and  sole  executor, 
in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 
He  left  issue  at  his  decease  the  following 
children  : — 

1.  Daniel  (eldest  son),  of  “The  Hill,” 
but  .afterwards  of  Wassell  Grove,  in  the 
parish  of  Hagley,  i:o.  Worcester,  where  he 
died  March  2,  1829,  and  was  buried  at 
Hagley  church. 

2.  Thomas,  who  died  ynung.  He  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
towards  the  conclusion,  in  some  lines  be- 
ginning— 

0 thou  with  whom  iny  heart  was  wuiit  to  share, 
From  Reason's  dawn,  each  plea-'Urc  and  each  care. 

3.  Samuel,  the  poet,  wV  o succeeded  his 
father  in  the  banking  bus;<  -a.  He  died 
Dec.  18,  and  was  buried  at  xiornsey,  Dec. 
27,  1855. 

4.  Henry,  of  Highbury  Terrace,  who 
died  unmarried  Dec.  25,  iH.'l.l,  and  was 
buried  at  Hornsey. 


And  three  daughters  : — 

1.  Martha,  who  married,  April  30, 1792, 
John  Towgood,  esq.  banker,  who  after- 
wards became  a partner  in  the  banking- 
house  with  Messrs.  Rogers.  She  died  at 
Brighton,  May  .4,  1835  ; and  Mr.  Tow- 
good  died  in  Upper  Bedford-place  in 
March  1837. 

2.  The  second  daughter  was  married  to 
Sutton  Sharpe,  esq.  Sept.  25,  1795,  and 
died  in  her  continement  with  her  youngest 
son,  April  22,  180G.  The  poet,  in  “Human 
Life,’’  pays  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
sister  in  some  lines  beginning— 

Such  grief  was  ours — it  ^eems  but  v'esterd.ay. 

She  left  five  sons  : 1.  Sutton  Sharpe,  esq. 
F.S.A.  (pieen’s  counsel,  who  died  Feb.  22, 
1843,  aged  44  ; 2.  Samuel,  a partner  in 
the  banking-house;  3.  Henry,  a merchant ; 
4.  William,  a solicitor  ; 5.  Daniel,  a mer- 
chant, and  now  President  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society. 

3.  Sarah,  of  Hanover-terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  who  died  unmarried  at  Brighton, 
Jan.  23,  1855,  aged  82;  buried  at  Hornsey. 

The  eldest  son,  Daniel,  married  his 
»;ousin,  Miss  Bowies,  and  left  issue — 1, 
Daniel,  a clergyman,  who  had  several  sons 
(one  of  whom  is  now  liYing  at  Stourbridge, 
a .solicitor,)  and  two  daughters,  both  dead; 
2.  Henry,  aged  13  on  22  Aug.  1812;  3. 
George,  tet.  \.2,  Nov.  9,  1812;  4.  Samuel, 
let.  14,  G June,  l8lG,*  a solicitor  in  Bank- 
buildings,  London,  died  May  24,  1853  ; 5. 
Edward,  a solicitor  :it  Stourbridge,  who  was 
married,  died  at  New  Brighton,  aged  48, 
s.  p.  Aug.  10,  1854.  He  had  also  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living:—!. 
Mary ; 2.  Eliza,  married  George  Finch,  esq. 
an  irunma.ster  in  Siaifurdshiie,  and  M.P, 
for  Stamford  1832 — 1'<37;  3.  Alartha,  who 
wa^  w'ith  the  poet  .it  his  death;  4.  Lucy, 
married  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Derby. 

Scott,  in  his  History  of  Stourbridge,  p. 
107,  makes  the  following  brief  remarks 
concerning  this  family  and  its  residences  : 
“ Rising  above  the.  village  of  Hollow’s  End, 
on  the  summit  of  ‘ The  Hill  ’ heretofore 
alluded  to,  ajiproached  by  a long  and  lofty 
avenue  of  sycamores,  is  a spacious  brick 
mansion,  long  the  residence  of  the  family 
of  Rogers,  since  (f  London,  and  of  White 
Hall,  Old  Sivinford ; subsequently  of 
Homfray,  Lea,  and  Addenbrooke.” 

The  crest  borne  by  the  family,  from  a 
seal  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  is  au 
antelope  seimie  of  roundles,  placed  on  a 
wreath.  Youis,  Nc.  C.  J.  DuL  GL.vs.f 


* These  were  educated  at  Rugby,  and  tiieir  ages  are  : given  trom  the  Rugby 
Register.  One  of  the  boys,  Henry  or  George,  was  killed  ^ .u  ox  while  at  a military 
academy. 

t Our  Correspondent  will,  we  hope,  excuse  some  addiiiv.ns  to  his  article,  derived 
from  authentic  sources. 


Correspondence  of  Sylvanus  Urban. 


[April, 
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Samuel  Rogers  and  Dr.  Samuel 

Mr.  Urban, — I am  induced  to  take 
the  liberty  to  make  a few  remarks  on  two 
statements  which  appear  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

I.  In  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  it  is  said  that  the  common  rumour 
that  he  meant  to  leave  a copy  of  a poem 
at  Dr.  Johnson’s  door  must  be  unfounded, 
because  Rogers’  first  poem  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1786,  while  Johnson  died  in 
1784.  Now  there  seems  here  a non 
sequitur.  The  rumour  has  always  been, 
that  it  was  with  a mamiscript  poem  that 
young  Rogers  advanced  to  Johnson’s  door, 
when  his  courage  failed  him. 

IT.  In  the  criticpie  on  Macaulay’s  His- 
tory, the  severity  of  the  historian’s  cen- 
sure of  the  folly  of  regarding  the  tartan 
and  the  kilt  as  the  national  dress  of  all 
Scotland,  is  attempted  to  be  mitigated. 
You  say  that,  admitting  all  Macaulay’s 
facts  (which,  however,  you  doubt),  still 
there  was  no  impropriety  in  George  IV. 
wearing  the  Highland  dress  at  Holyrood  in 
1822,  because  at  that  time  such  a dress 
was  regarded  as  national  by  Scotchmen, 
and  that  thus  a fit  compliment  was  paid 
them. 

Now  I beg,  from  the  most  positive  and 
personal  knowledge,  to  assure  you  that  on 
this  point  you  are  misinformed.  All 
Scotchmen  whose  opinion  was  worth  a 
groat  thought  that  the  Highland  costume 
of  the  King  was  a strange  and  ludicrous 
mistake,  conceived  and  executed  in  a spirit 
of  genuine  Cockneyism.  Tliere  is  hardly 
any  e.xaggeration  in  what  Macaulay  says, 
that  Washington  with  a tomahawk  and 
bow  and  arrows  could  not  be  more  pre- 
posterous than  George  IV.  in  tartan.  If 
Scotchmen  were  to  tliink  all  Englishmen 
Welsh,  and  to  compliment  them  were  to 
wear  the  leek,  they  would  certainly  err 
less  grossly  than  the  English  do  in  con- 
founding the  Scotish  Saxons  and  the 
Scotish  Highlanders — the  former  of  whom 
are  nine-tenths  of  the  nation. 

The  costum*'  of  the  King  was  devised 

Gray’s  Prog 

Mr.  Urban, — The  reviewer  of  Ro- 
gers’s Table  Talk  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Eclectic  Magazine  (p.  291),  complains 
that  he  cannot  “ discover  the  slightest 
meaning  ” in  the  closing  stanzas  of  the 
Progress  of  Poesy.  He  then  proceeds  as 
follows:  “After  eulogizing  succes.'^ively 
Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  Gr.ay 
closes  with  the  following  lines  ; 

< 111  lyi  e .liviii*!,  Iiut  ilarin  -ii-ii  it 
W.ik.-i  tlico  now  f Tlioii6,ii  iio  iiilient 

Nor  tlic  jiriJc,  nor  auiplc  pinion 
Tliat  tlic  Theban  eagle  bear, 
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and  determined  on  in  England.  In  com- 
mon civility  the  ridiculous  error  it  implied 
was  not  much  or  publicly  criticised  in 
Scotland.  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  instance 
endured  it,  although  he  never  donned  the 
tartan.  But  every  Scotish  Saxon  regards 
that  garb,  and  all  pertaining  to  it,  as 
utterly  alien  to  him  and  to  all  his  ancestry. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  C.  W. 


We  insert  our  correspondent’s  letter, 
but  he  does  not  state  quite  accurately  either 
of  the  passages  he  comments  upon.  We 
did  not  assert  that  “ the  common  rumour 
that  Rogers  meant  to  leave  a copy  of  a 
poem  at  Dr.  Johnson’s  door  must  be  un- 
founded, because  Rogers’s  first  poem  was 
not  published  till  1786,  while  Johnson 
died  in  1784.’*  We  simply  stated  that 
there  was  “ an  anecdote  of  his  having  left 
an  early  poem  at  Dr.  Johnson’s  door  only 
a day  or  two  before  the  Doctor’s  death. 
But  that  event  happened  in  1784,  and  the 
date  of  Rogers’s  first  publication  was  1 78G.” 
Here  is  no  nnyi  sequitur,  but  the  simple 
statement  of  mere  facts — facts  calculated 
to  raise  a doubt,  but  perhaps  capable  of 
explanation. 

The  Macaulay  question  is  similarly  mis- 
stated. We  did  not  assert  that  in  1822 
the  Highland  dress  “ was  regarded  as  na- 
tional we  said  that  as  an  indication  of 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  country 
George  IV.  assumed  “ a picturesque  cos- 
tume then  regarded  [by  Scotchmen]  with 
feelings  of  national  pride.”  We  think  we 
w'ere  correct.  The  priile  is  founded  upon 
the  military  glory  which  has  been  acquired 
by  the  tartan.  There  is  no  country  in 
which  it  has  appeared  in  wdiich  it  has  not 
added  to  the  reputation  of  Scotchmen  for 
distinguished  bravery  and  perseverance. 
On  this  ground  it  is  “regarded  with  feel- 
ings of  national  pride”  by  all  Scotchmen 
— Highland  or  Lowland— and  out  of  in- 
tended respect  to  this  feeling  and  to  the 
country  it  was  assumed  by  George  IV. 

REss  OF  Poesy. 

Sailing-  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  ’.rare  deep  of  air  : 

Vet  oft  before  liis  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse’s  ray, 

With  orient  hues  unborrowed  of  tlic  sun, — 

Vet  sliall  he  mount,  .and  keep  his  distant  way 
neyond  the  limirs  of  a vulgar  fate, 

r.enoatii  tlie  <iond  how  far  -but  far  above  the 
<irc.it. 

“ What  is  to  be  made  of  this  mysterious 
paragraph  ? If  any  individual  is  referred 
to,  who  can  it  possibly  be  that  fulfils  such 
singular  conditions  ? who,  being  beyond 
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the  limits  of  a vulgar  fate,  that  is,  of  a 
state  of  mediocrity,  is,  io  the  next  line, 
placed  just  in  that  position,  namely,  above 
one  position  and  below  another  ?”  The 
reviewer  then  rcf[ucsts  any  one  whose  eye 
the  above  lines  meet,  to  oblige  the  lite- 
rary world  by  translating  the  passage  into 
logical  and  expository  prose. 

The  lines  have  met  ray  eye,  and  I ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  poet  whom  Gray 
here  alludes  to  is  himself.  He  entitles  the 
“Progress  of  Poesy’'  a Pindaric  ode. 
What  then  can  be  more  natural  than  for 
him  to  say,  that,  though  writing  a Pindaric 
ode,  or  ode  in  the  manner  of  Pindar,  he 
does  not  pretend  to  the  genius  of  the 
writer  he  imitates.  By  “ vulgar  fate  ’ ’ I con- 
ceive he  meant,  not  the  fate  of  vuk'ar  or 
mediocre  poets,  but  the  fate  of  the  ‘ ‘ herd , ’ ’ 
f.e.,  the  unimaginative  mass  of  mankind. 
The  last  line  is  a mere  commonplace,  im- 
plying that  the  imaginative  faculty  with 
which  he  supposes  himself  endowed,  is 
far  less  valuable  than  goodness,  i.e.  virtue, 
but  far  more  so  than  greatness,  i.e.  wealth 
and  power. 

My  translation  of  the  stanza  into  prose 
is  then  as  follows  : — I,  too,  attempt  to 
write  a Pindaric  ode,  and,  tiiough  I do  not 
pretend  to  the  fire  of  Pindar,  yet  from  ray 
childhood  I have  felt  myself  endowed  with 
the  imaginative  or  poetic  faculty ; this  en- 
dowment raises  me  above  the  mass  of  my 
fellow  men ; not,  however,  above  the 
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virtuous,  for  intellectual  excellence  is 
worthless  compared  with  virtue,  though 
far  preferable  to  wealth  aud  power. 

Before  concluding,  I venture  to  remark 
that  1 think  the  same  reviewer  does  Gray 
injustice  when  he  finds  fault  with  the 

false  logic  ’’  of  the  lines — 

No  rnnve:  wJiere  isnorance  is  bliss 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

“Here,”  says  he,  “ignorance  is  made 
the  opposite  of  wisdom,  whereas  the  sense 
requires  as  the  antithesis  knowledge,  or 
rather  in  this  instance  a prescience  of  the 
future  events  of  life.” 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, we  find  that  the  word  “ wise  ” is  de- 
rived from  wisseu,  to  know,  and  the  first 
signification  he  gives  it  is  “ sapient,  judg- 
ing rightly,  having  much  knowledge.”  In 
Jeremiah  iv.  22,  we  find  wisdom  opposed 
to  want  of  knowledge,— “ They  are  wise 
to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no 
knowledge.”  Surely  it  is  a justifiable 
licence  in  a poet  to  use  a word  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  unless  by  doing  so  he  makes 
his  meaning  obscure,  which  is  not  the  case 
here. 

Again,  I submit  that  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary for  the  poet  to  specify  the  peculiar 
kind  of  wisdom  or  knowledge — -that  of 
future  events — as  the  reader  can  without 
difficulty  infer  this  from  the  context. 

Yours,  &c.  Fredk.  John  Vipan. 


Notes  of  the  Month, 
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Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Eilucation—British  Museum— Royal  Society-Universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford— State  Paper  Oliice— Ardiivcs  of  the  City  of  London— Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith’s 
Museum  of  City  Antiquities— Tlic  Literary  Fund— Dulwich  College— The  Will  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
— Law  Library  of  Lord  Truro — Annual  Meetings  of  the  Astronomical,  Geological,  Statistical,  and 
Photographic  Societies— Chronological  Institute— Institute  of  British  Architects— Literarj-  Pre- 
ferments—Estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Pickering — Bentley’s  Standard  Novels — Autograph  Letters  and 
Manuscripts — Sale  at  Prior  Park,  Bath — The  Bowycr  Bible— Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  the  Crystal 
Palace— Roman  Coins  found  near  Rochdale— The  Jew’s  House  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's— Assewian 
Antiquities— Statue  foOnd  at  Misenum— Tcmplo  at  Baice— Antiquities  of  Pnencstc  and  Rome— 
Sale  of  Coins — Ancient  Glass  in  Ludlow  Church — Cathedral  of  Speyer — Forged  Autographs  of 
Schiller— Autograph  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.— Travels  of  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia— History  of 
the  House  of  Colonna— German,  Dutch,  and  Friesiaii  Dictiouai-ies. 


An  order  in  Council  was  made  on  the 
25th  Feb.  approving  a report  of  the  Privy 
Council,  recommending — 1.  that  in  future 
the  Education  Department  (so  to  be  call- 
ed) be  placed  under  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  assisted  by  a member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  w'ho  shall  be  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  tiie  said  Privy 
Council  on  Education;  and,  2.  that  the 
Education  Department  include  (a)  the 
Education  establishment  of  the  Privy 
Council-office,  and  (b)  the  establishment 
for  the  encouragement  of  Science  and  Art, 
Gent.  Mao,  Vol.  XLV, 


now  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  called  “The  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.”  The  new  department 
is  to  report  on  such  questions  concerning 
Education  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  to  inspect  the 
Naval  and  Regimental  schools,  and  to  ex- 
amine into  the  instruction  in  nautical 
science  given  in  the  navigation  schools 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art. 

Mr.  Panizzi  succeeds  Sir  Henry  Elils 
as  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Mu- 
1 D 
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se7i7n,  that  oM  title  being  retained.  On 
the  ^8th  Feb.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  her  Majesty's  Ciovernmeut  did 
not  intend  to  disturb  the  existing  arrange- 
ments. He  explained  that,  the  Museum 
being  regulated  by  an  act  of  parliament 
(26  Geo.  TL),  the  otticeof  Librarian  could 
not  be  abolished  except  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  Commissioners  on  the  British 
Museum  in  the  year  1850  were  not  una- 
nimous in  their  recommendations ; and 
their  suggestions  were  referred  to  the 
Trustees,  who  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and  came  to  a decision  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Cer- 
tain alterations  were  thus  effected,  which 
had  been  considered  satisfactory  by  the 
Government  at  that  time,  and  were  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th 
June,  18.50.  The  office  of  .Secretary  was 
abolished,  and  has  since  been  executed  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  conjunction  with  tint 
of  Principal  Librarian.  It  w'ould  seem 
that  the  retention  of  the  latter  titU’  gives 
the  Department  <>f  Books  a prcferoace 
over  those  of  Antiquities,  IManuscripts, 
and  Natural  History,  the  heads  of  all  of 
which — Mr.  Hawkins,  .Sir  Frederic  Mad- 
den, and  Dr.  Brown,  have  rendered  longer 
services  to  the  institution  than  Mr.  Pa- 
nizzi.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  J.  Win- 
ter Jones,  the  very  able  Deputy  in  the 
Libraiy  Department,  succeeds  as  its  chief 
keeper,  and  Mr.  Tliomas  Watts  as  Assistant 
Librarian, 

There  are  forty  candidates  for  i lection 
into  the  R~iyal  Somety  this  year.  This 
number  exceeds  that  of  any  prcced.ing 
year  since  lSi7,  when,  by  alteration  of  the 
statute',  the  attainment  of  the  Fellowship 
was  l end.ered  more  difficult  by  a limitation 
of  the  number  annudly  adniitted.  The 
day  of  election  is  fixed  for  the  .5th  of  June, 
wlien  fifteen  candidates  only  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Council  to  the  .Society  for 
election. 

The  Univerdhj  nj  Carnhruiye  has  ac- 
cepted from  Mr.  Tlio.oas  Hawkins  a very 
valuable  aiul  unique  collection  of  Saurian 
fossil  remain^ : and  Professor  .Sctlgwick 
has  announced  that  lie  has  secured  tor  the 
Woodwardian  Mu.-eum,  at  a price  much 
below  its  rial  value,  a noble  series  of 
sei-ondary  fossils  formed  from  the  counties 
of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  d.ur- 
iug  the  labours  of  many  years,  and  at  very 
gr  it  cost,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Image,  of 
Corpus  Christ!  college,  Rector  uf  Whep- 
steJ,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

The  library  syndicate  have  is.sucd  a 
report  showing  that  the  future  income  of 
the  Public  Library  may  be  approximately 
estiinaffcd  at  3,2.55C  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  the  Rustat  fund,  amovuiting  to  350/. 


per  annum,  for  the  purchase  of  choice 
books.  The  syndicate  recommend  that 
the  outlay  for  books  and  binding  be  re- 
stricted to  1,300/.  per  annum.  With  a 
view  to  provide  the  means  of  extending 
the  library  buildings,  they  recommend 
that  the  sum  of  900/,  be  annually  trans- 
ferred from  the  library  subscription  fund 
to  the  building  fund,  to  accumulate  by  in- 
vestment in  government  securities  until 
the  Senate  think  proper  to  commence 
building.  The  building  fund  now  amounts 
to  3,482/.  1 6y.  lid. 

On  the  12th  March,  Mr,  Seeley,  one  of 
the  partners  for  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Pitt  Press,  having  intimated  inten- 
tion of  withdrawal,  a grace  was  offered, 
auBiorising  a continuation  of  the  partner- 
ship  with  Mr.  Clay  upon  terms  mutually 
agreed  to — viz.  the  University  taking  three- 
fourths  and  Mr.  Clay  one-fourth  of  the 
interest  therein.  The  grace  was  opposed, 
but  carried,  by  18  placets  to  10  non- 
placets in  the  nou-Regent  House,  and  16 
placets  to  3 non-placets  in  the  Regent 
House. 

The  election  of  a Professor  of  Music  in 
the  plra’e  of  the  late  Dr.  Walmisley  took 
)dace  iii  the  public  schools  on  Tuesday, 
March  1.  The  candidates  were,  Dr.  George 
J,  Elvey,  of  Windsor,  Dr.  French  Flow'ers, 
Dr.  S,  .S.  Wesley,  Mr.  C.  E.  Horsley,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Barry,  and  Mr,  Wm.  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett, The  last  was  elected  by  a large 
majonty. 

ill  tiie  UniL'e>'iiiy  of  Oxford  the  Senior 
and  Junior  Mathematical  Scholarships 
have  been  awarded,  the  former  to  Mr.  C. 
J.  Faulkner,  of  Pembroke  college;  and 
the  lalter  to  51  r.  David  Thomas,  of  Jesus 
college,  and  late  of  Cowbridge  School, 
Glamorganshire,  Mr.  Faulkner  obtained 
a first-class  in  mathematics  both  at  the 
first  and  second  examination,  and  also  a 
first-class  in  the  School  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence, at  the  L-xamination  in  last  Micluiel- 
nras  term. — The  Ireland  Scholarship  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Griffith, 
scholar  of  Wadham  college.  IMr.  Griffith 
obtained  a first-class  in  the  examination 
before  Mo  'erators  in  Easter  term,  18.5.5. 
—The  examination  for  the  Lusby  Scholar- 
shi[),  for  which  there  were  13  candid.ates, 
has  tv-rmin  ited  in  favour  of  IMr.  Benjamin 
Siymour  Tupiioime,  Commoner  of  St. 
Edmund  hall. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  fresh  activity  in 
Her  Majesty’s  State  Paper  Office,  where 
some  excellent  hands  have  been  set  to 
work  to  sort,  arrange,  and  calendar  its  in- 
viluablc  historical  archives.  Mr.  Lemon, 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Records,  undertakes 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  (already 
advanced  some  stages),  and  those  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Everett  Green, 
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author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of 
England,  is  engaged  upon  the  papers  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Mr.  Bruce—who 
has  just  completed  for  the  Camden  So- 
ciety a most  important  volume  of  Letters 
written  by  Charles  the  First  to  his  Queen 
during  the  year  1646— will  grapple  with 
the  whole  of  that  reign,  and  with  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham John  Thorpe  is  employed  upon  the 
Border  and  Scotish  Correspondence  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  accession 
of  James  L,  and  on  the  correspondence 
relative  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  whilst 
she  was  detained  in  England. 

At  a dinner  given  by  Mr.  Anderton,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Guildhall  Lihranj 
Committee,  at  Radley’s  Hotel,  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Corner  were 
invited  as  eminent  London  antiquaries. 
The  latter  expressed  a hope  that  some  at- 
tention might  be  given  to  properly  index- 
ing the  interesting  archives  and  other  va- 
luable documental  treasures  in  the  City 
Library ; a request  that  was  courteously 
met  by  a promise  that  it  should  have  the 
serious  attention  of  the  corporation,  and 
Mr.  Corner  was  requested  to  favour  the 
committee  with  any  suggestions  on  paper. 
The  health  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  was  pro- 
posed from  tlie  chair,  with  warm  enco- 
raiiims  on  his  exertions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  antiquities  discovered  in  tlie 
City,  and  a hope  that  his  collection  would 
be  properly  located. 

We  are  happy  here  to  add  that  this 
long-desired  result  has  been  at  length  at- 
tained. Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  transferred 
his  Collection  to  the  British  Museum  for 
the  sura  of  2U0U/.  wliich  is  one-third  less 
than  the  amount  at  wliich  it  was  valued 
by  Messrs.  Sotlieby  and  Wilkinson. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  held  on  the  l-’th  March, 
a fresh  attempt  was  made  to  impugn  the 
present  system  of  its  management,  by  the 
same  parcies  who  last  year  were  defeated 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  4.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Dilke : “ That  wiiereas  during  the 
eleven  years  from  1844  to  1854,  both  in- 
clusive, the  cost  of  assisting  477  appli- 
cants to  the  Literary  Fund  amounted  to 
5,601/.  13s.  Id.  (exclusive  of  collector’s 
poundage,  advertisements,  and  expenses 
attending  the  anniversary  dinner)  ; and 
whereas  the  cost  of  assisting  624  appli- 
cants to  the  Artists’  General  Benevo- 
lent Fund  within  the  same  eleven  years 
amounted  to  904/.  4s.  lOt/.  (also  exclusive 
of  collector's  poundage,  advertisements, 
and  expenses  attending  the  ariniversary 
dinner);  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
(he  expenses  of  managing  the  Literary 
Fund  are  unreasonable,  and  that  a great 


change  must  be  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs.”  This  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  W.  B.  Procter.  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Bell  then  undertook  to  defend  the 
present  expenses  of  management,  and 
to  explain  their  origin.  They  consist 
principally  of  two  items  : a rent  of  140/. 
and  a salary  of  200/.  paid  to  the  Secretary. 
The  former  was  provided  for  by  a House 
Fund,  specially  subscribed,  and  which  was 
kept  in  a separate  account  until  1821, 
when  it  amounted  to  6,541/.  The  salary 
of  the  present  Secretary  had  been  increased 
at  various  periods,  uot  by  the  Committee, 
but  by  General  Meetings,  and  no  indi- 
vidual had  been  found  to  assert  that  it  was 
too  much  for  the  duties  performed.  The 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Fund  is  filled  gratuitously,  and 
the  only  salary  paid  by  that  institution  is 
one  of  50/.  Its  objects  are  persons  of  no- 
toriety, and  a large  proportion  of  the  pen- 
sioners are  widows  and  children,  annually 
relieved,  as  to  whose  claims  no  question 
can  be  entertained  : but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Literary  Fund  a close  inquiry 
is  mads  into  the  merits  of  every  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Dilke  had  reckoned  the  num- 
ber of  477  applicants  relieved  during  eleven 
years,  but  during  that  period  688  applica- 
tions had  in  fact  been  inve.stigateil  and 
considered. — The  meeting  was  afterwards 
addressed  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  and  Mr. 
Jolin  Forster,  on  the  p^irt  of  the  malcon- 
tents, and  by  Mr.  R.  Blackraore  and  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes  in  defence  of  the  pre- 
sent system ; after  wliich  Mr.  Zviurray, 
of  Albemarle-strcet,  moved  the  following 
amendment  : ” That  the  two  items  of  ex- 
penditure which  constitute  the  principal 
charges  on  the  Literary  Fund  consist  of 
the  rent  of  the  house  and  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary,  and  that  these  charges  have 
been  incurred  under  the  recommendation 
and  continued  sanction  of  successive  gene- 
ral meetings,  and  not  by  the  committee  ; 
that  the  importance  of  a house  was 
always  considered  indispensable  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  existing  institution  ; 
that  a fund  called  the  ‘ House  Fund,’ 
amounting  to  6,540/.  was  expressly  raised 
for  that  jiurpose  by  a separate  .subscrip- 
tion, which  was  opened  in  1805  ; that  with 
reference  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
have  been  discharged  by  the  gentleman 
who  now  bolds  that  appointment,  the 
salary  attached  to  it,  which  was  raised  to 
its  present  amount  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  a .general  meeting,  is  not  excessive  ; 
licit  the  increasing  pro.ipL'rity  of  the  fund 
during  tiie  last  eleven  years  furnishes  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  of  the  judgment  and 
efficiency  with  whii-h  its  affairs  have  been 
administered  ; and  tluit,  while  this  meeting 
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recognises  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
a wise  economy,  it  is  of  opinion  that  this 
object  will  be  best  attained  by  confiding 
to  the  administration  of  the  committee  the 
adoption  of  such  retrenchments  in  the 
general  expenditure  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  security  of  the  Fund  ami  the  ex- 
tension of  its  resources."  This  amend- 
ment was  put  and  carried  by  a majority  of 
21,  the  numbers  being,  for  the  amendment 
51,  and  for  the  original  motion  of  Mr. 
Dilke  30. 

On  the  13th  March  a meeting  was  held 
at  the  Adelphi  Tiieatre,  to  prepare  a me- 
morial  to  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
urging  the  admission  of  actors,  and  the 
children  of  actors,  to  the  benefits  of 
Dulwich  Colleye.  This  movement  was 
founded  upon  the  argument  that  the  col- 
lege was  founded  by  an  actor,  and  the  pa- 
rishes which  the  actor  desired  to  benefit 
by  his  will  w^ere  those  in  which  the  chief 
theatres  were,  in  his  day,  situated,  and  in 
which  a great  proportion  of  the  actors 
then  lived.  Times  have  changed,  and 
theatres  have  travelled ; but  the  migra- 
tions of  fashion  ought  not  to  defeat  any 
fairly  presumable  intention  of  the  founder, 
Alleyne,  to  benefit  his  brother  actors  by 
his  bountiful  gift.  A memorial  was 
adopted,  praying  that  oue  actor  and  one 
actress  be  admitted  as  in-door  pensioners  ; 
that  one  actor  and  one  actress  be  received 
as  out-door  pensioners  ; that  four  chil- 
dren of  actors  and  actresses  be  placed 
upon  the  foundation  of  theU[>per  School  ; 
that  four  children  of  actors  and  actresses 
be  placed  uj)on  the  foundation  of  the 
Lower  School  ; and  that  the  selection  of 
the  most  deserving  claimants  be  made  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Drury  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  General  Theatrical  Fund,  and 
G('neral  Dramatic,  Equestriaii,  and  Mu- 
sical Sick  Fund  Association,  as  being  tiic 
most  likely  body  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  applicants. 

The  long'disptitcd  (juestion  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  pictures  and  otlier  jn-operty 
left  by  the  late  ./.  M.  W.  Turner,  has 
been  decided  in  the  Court  of  \'icc-Chan- 
cellor  Kindersley.  Mr.  Roll,  oue  of  the 
counsel  in  the^cause,  said — tliat  the  terms 
agreed  ujion  were,  that  all  the  pictures  of 
the  testator,  both  finished  and  unfinished, 
which  he  had  touched  with  his  own  hand, 
should  go  to  the  National  Gallery,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation;  that  ‘i0,00b/.  of  the 
property  of  the  testator  should  be  paid  to 
tin;  Royal  Academy  ; and  that  the  residue 
of  the  property,  including  the  engravings 
and  all  odier  pi<‘ture.s,  should  hidung  to 
the  next  of  kin.  'I'iic  Vice-Chancellor 
liad  also  iflirnu  (I  the  validity  of  the  testa- 
tor’s becjuest  of  lUUO/.  for  a monumeuL  to 
his  memory  in  St,  Faul’s  Cr.!.hedral.  The 
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Ai'tists’  General  Benevolent  Institution 
will  be  entitled  to  a donation  from  Tur- 
ner’s property  of  500/.  Earl  Stanhope 
has  announced  that  he  and  Mr.  Cardwell, 
as  literary  trustees  for  .the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  have  assigned  to  the  same  fund  100/. 
out  of  the  profits  to  arise  from  the  sale  of 
the  Peel  Memoirs. 

The  valuable  Laio  library  of  Lord 
Truro  has  been  presented  by  his  widow  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  has  been  accepted 
by  the  House  with  high  encomiums  on 
his  Lordship’s  great  learning  and  industry, 
and  disinterested  labours  in  preparing  the 
Chancery  reforms,  and  other  important 
public  services. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A^lro- 
nomical  Society  on  the  8th  Feb.  the  gold 
medal  for  the  present  year  was  awarded  to 
Robert  Grant,  esq.  for  his  History  of 
Physical  Astronomy.  Manuel  J.  John- 
son, esq.  M.A.  Radclitfe  Observer,  was 
re-elected  President ; and  for  Vice-Presi- 
dents, G.  B.  Airy,  esq.  Astronomer  Royal, 
Aug.  De  iMorgan,  the  Rev.  R.  Main,  and 
Rev.  Baden  Powell. 

On  the  loth  Feb.  the  Geological  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting,  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
esep  President,  in  the  chair.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Wollaston  Palladium 
Medal  had  beeu  awarded  to  Sir  W.  E. 
Logan ; and  the  balance  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Wollaston  Donation  Fund  to  M.  G. 
Deshayes,  of  Paris,  to  assist  him  in  the 
forthcoming  continuation  of  his  great  work 
on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Paris  basin.  The 
Presidei>t  road  his  anniversary  address, 
which  includi'd  1/iogrcqihical  notices  of 
some  of  the  lately  deceased  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  particularly  Sir  11.  De  la  Beche, 
iVlr.  G.  B.  Greenough,  Mr.  T.  Weaver, 
Sir  W.  Molosworth,  &,c.  Daniel  Sharpe, 
esq.  was  elected  President  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Hamilton;  Vice- Presidents,  Sir  Philip 
Egerton,  Bart.  M.P.,  R.  A.  Godwin-Austen, 
esq.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Col.  Portlock, 

R. lii. ; Secretaries,  R.  W.  Myine,  esq.  and 
W.  W.  Smyth,  esq. ; Foreign  Secretary, 

S.  Peace  Pratt,  esq. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Statistical 
Society  was  held  on  the  lotli  March, 
Lord  Harry  V’ane,  M.P.  in  the  chair.  The 
Society  now  consists  of  382  members.  A 
resolution  was  proposed  and  adopted,  to 
hold  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society 
on  Tuesday  evening,  instead  of  Monday 
evening  as  heretofore,  and  will  come  into 
force  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Harrowby  was  re-elected  Pre- 
sident; and  Messrs.  A.  Guy,  W.  New- 
mareli,  ami  W.  G.  laimley,  Honorary 
.'si-(;r!'taries. 

The  Thologrrigltic  Society  held  its  third 
.muual  general  meeting  on  the  7th  Feb. 

I lie  Lord  Chief  Baron,  President,  in  the 
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chair.  Mr.  Fenton  retired  from  the  hono- 
rary secretaryship,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Major,  the  newly-elected  Secretary  and 
editor  of  the  Journal,  was  introduced,  and 
took  his  seat. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Chronological  In- 
stilute,  at  its  rooms  in  Hart-street,  Blooms- 
bury, on  the  20th  IMarch,  Robert  Thomp- 
son, esq.  V.P.  in  the  chair,  a paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  William  Bell,  Hon.  Secretary, 
“ On  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Dates  of 
British  History  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
betwixt  the  departure  of  the  Romans  in 
409  to  near  the  times  of  Beda,  bornG7.3.” 
Dr.  Bell  also  exhibited  an  anastatic  fac- 
simile of  a roll  of  Thomas  S})rot’s  Chro- 
nicle of  British  History,  ab  exordio  mundi, 
with  many  spirited  vignettes  and  portraits, 
to  about  1272,  and  a translation  by  himself. 

The  Institute  of  British  Architects  has 
this  year  assigned  its  gold  medal  to  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents,  William  Tite,  esq. 
M.P.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  the  architect  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  It  has  awarded  the 
Soane  medallion  to  IMr.  Leonard  R.  Ro- 
berts, student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
(son  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Endowed 
School,  Shaftesbury,)  for  his  design  for  a 
Town  Mansion.  He  will  also  become 
entitled,  if  he  goes  abroad  within  three 
years,  to  the  sum  of  50/.  at  the  end  of  one 
year's  absence.  This  prize  had  not  been 
awarded  for  7 or  8 years.  Medals  of  merit 
w'ere  awarded  to  iVlr.  Thomas  C.  Sorby,  of 
Guildford-st.  for  his  design  for  Law  Courts, 
and  to  Mr.  James  Blake,  of  Handsworth, 
Birmingham,  for  his  design  for  a town 
mansion:  and  the  silver  medal  of  the  In- 
stitute to  Mr.  T.  A.  Britton,  of  Camden- 
town,  for  an  essay  on  “Tlie  Timber-grow- 
ing Countries  of  Europe  and  America.” 
The  students’  prize  in  books  for  monthly 
sketches  was  awarded  to  iMr.  C.  N.  Beaz- 
ley.  The  subjects  for  competition  for  the 
current  year  are  a metropolitan  hotel,  and 
illustrations  of  mediaeval  buildings  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  hitherto  unpublished, 
with  descriptive  particulars. 

Mr.  Layav.l  ha.s  been  unanimously  re- 
elected Lord  Rector  of  the  Universitg  of 
Aberdeen.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
forward  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  re- 
fused the  nomination,  and  after  his  refusal 
the  Lord  Advocate  was  applied  to,  but  he 
also  declined  a contest. 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  ilonwcil  oi  University  college, 
London  : — Dabiidhai  Naoraji,  formerly 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Bombay 
College,  to  tliC  Professorship  of  Gujaratis; 
Cl'.arles  Ricu,  esep  to  the  Professorship  of 
Ar  ibic  ; ami  Dr.  Harley  to  the  Tcacher- 
^hipof  Practical  Physiology  and  Histology. 

The  Rev.  (j.  j,  Arrnistead,  recently 
admitted  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 


quaries, has  been  appointed  Chaplain  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  established  in 
H.M.S.  Minden,  at  Hong  Kong. 

It  is  only  due  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  friend  and  coadjutor  Mr.  William 
Pickering,  of  Piccadilly,  a publisher  who 
will  long  be  distinguished  from  the  crowd 
by  the  elegance  as  well  as  sterling  value 
of  the  majorityof  his  productions,  to  record 
that  it  is  ROW  ascertained  that  his  creditors 
will  receive  20s.  in  the  pound  ; the  pro- 
duce of  his  stock  having  greatly  exceeded 
the  original  estimate — the  best  practical 
proof  of  his  professional  judgment  and 
taste. 

A sale  of  the  copyright  and  stock  of 
Mr.  Bentley's  Standard  Novels  and  Ro- 
mances took  place  on  the  27th  Feb.  at 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  rooms Captain  Mar- 
ryat’s  Peter  Simple,  Jacob  Faithful,  Japhet 
in  Search  of  a Father,  King’s  Own,  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy,  Newton  Foster,  The 
Pasha  of  Many  Tales,  The  Poacher,  The 
Phantom  Ship,  The  Dog-Fiend,  Percival 
Keene,  and  Rattliu  the  Reefer— the  copy- 
rights and  stereotype  plates  — brought 
.1,300/.  Maxwell's  Stories  of  Waterloo, 
Captain  Blake,  The  Bivouac,  and  Hector 
O’Halloran — the  copyrights  and  stereo- 
type plates,  556/.  Hook’s  Maxwell,  The 
Parson’s  Daughter,  Jack  Bragg,  Gilbert 
Gurney,  The  Widow  and  the  Marquis,  and 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages — the  copy- 
rights and  stereotype  plates,  480/.  16^. 
Lover’s  Rory  O’More — the  copyright  and 
stereotype  plates,  147/.  Mrs.  Gore’s 
Mothers  ami  Daughters,  Soldier  of  Lyons, 
and  Cecil — the  copyrights,  with  stereo- 
type plates  of  the  first  two  mentioned, 
14  7/.  Edgewortli’s  Helen,  the  copyright 
and  stereotype  plates,  1 10/.  ns.  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope’s Vicar  of  Wrexhill,  and  The  Widow 
Barnaby — tlie  copyrights  and  stereotype 
plates,  172/.  Hood’s  Tyiney  Hall — the 
copyright  and  stereotype  plates,  127/.  Al- 
bert Smith’s  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers, 
Adventures  of  )Mr.  Ledbury,  and  The  Scat- 
tergood  Family  — the  copyrights,  with 
stereotype  plates  of  the  iirst  two  men- 
tioned, 555/.  Coo[)er’s  The  Pilot,  Spy, 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,  The  Pioneers,  The 
Prairie,  Lionel  Lincoln,  The  Borderer,  The 
Waterwitcii,  The  Bravo,  The  Red  Rover, 
The  Headsman,  Heidenmauer,  Precaution, 
Homeward  Bound,  The  Pathfinder,  The 
Deer-slayer,  Afloat  and  Ashore,  Lucy 
Hardinge,  and  Wyandotte — the  stereotype 
plates,  228/.  G.  P.  R.  James’s  Darnley,  De 
L’Onne,  Philip  Augustus,  Henry  Master- 
ton,  anil  the  Man-at-Arms  — the  copyright 
of  the  first  four  laentioned,  tlie  stereotype 
plates  of  all,  sutijcct  to  no  more  tlian 
7, .’>'•<)  of  the  last  nicnlioned  being  printed, 
2.7/,  The  wiiolo  properlv  sold  realized 
11,0U()/. 
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Some  interesting  Autograph  Letters 
and  Manuscripts  were  sold  by  auction  on 
the  23rd  Feb.  by  Messrs.  Leigh  Sotheby 
and  Wilkinson.  Among  them  were—a 
charming  letter  of  Cowper  to  Lady  Hes- 
keth,  of  four  closely-written  pages,  enter- 
ing into  the  enjoyments  of  a country  life, 
6/.  10^.  Two  authentic  letters  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  2>l  1>^.  A long  and  interest- 
ing letter  of  Garrick  to  Madame  Ricco- 
boni,  requesting  some  information  respect- 
ing her  life.  “ Send  me  a few  lines  to  in- 
form me  if  you  w'ere  begotten  or  bora  like 
other  mortal  ladies,  or  whether  you  dropt 
from  the  heavens  as  you  are,  quite  per- 
fect, as  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,” 
1/.  1a\  Letter  of  Talleyrand  to  George 
III.,  entreating  his  Majesty  to  rescind  the 
order  issued  that  he  should  leave  the 
country,  but  let  him  go  to  a small  obscure 
village,  adding,  Je  vivrois  seul  et  ignori, 
()L  Seven  long  letters  of  General  Wolfe 
to  his  uncle  Major  Wolfe,  giving  an  inter- 
esting account  of  operations  before  Que- 
bec, brought  0/.  17.?.  Qd.  ; other  letters 
from  the  same  to  the  same  sold  for  At.  4?., 
4/.  G?,,  3/,  anil  some  at  lower  fieures. 
A Sign  Manual  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
'21.  G^.  and  one  of  Elizabeth,  1/.  11?.  A 
Charter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  being 
a grant  of  lands  to  tlie  church  of  St.  Mary 
of  Coventry  and  abbot  Leofwine,  with  the 
seal  in  beautiful  preservation,  15/.  Fene- 
lon’s  autograph  instructions  to  the  Abbe 
de  Chanterac  at  Rome,  as  the  grounds  of 
his  defence  against  the  accusations  of  the 
,\bbc  Rossuet  before  the  Conclave,  IGO'J. 
in  which  he  takes  tlie  work  of  Bossuct 
chapter  by  i-hapter,  noting  the  several 
points  in  each,  and  answering  them  con- 
secutively. I’ciielon's  t)bservations  ai)pear 
on  21G  point',  marking  their  references  in 
the  body  of  the  text,  1.'^/.  ip.y.  And 
Tasso’s  Qiscorso  della  Virtu  Fcmminile, 
written  in  twelve  closely-written  pages  by 
the  poet  himself,  an  extremely  rare  auto- 
graph, 30/.  A copy  of  Browne’s  Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals,  with  marginal  notes,  al- 
leged to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Milton, 
was  bought  in  at  2.7. 

Prior  Park,  Bath,  once  tiic  abode  of 
Ralph  Allen,  and  the  retreat  of  Pope, 
Warburton,  and  Fieldin?,  and  with  them 
of  Ollier  literary  celebrities,  has  for  many 
years  past  been  occupied  by  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic community,  as  an  educational  estab- 
lishment, on  a large  and  important  scale. 
Two  colleges  have  been  added  to  the  ori- 
ginal mansion,  and  the  whole  has  been 
fitted  up  in  a manner  at  once  costly  and 
complete.  The  speculation  however  has 
proved  to  be  .so  far  from  favourable  that 
tlie  entire  contents  of  this  extensive  estab- 
liahment  have  now  been  brought  to  sale 
by  public  auction.  The  sale  commenced 
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on  Thursday,  Feb.  21,  and  continued  for 
nearly  three  weeks.  Since  the  dispersion 
of  the  Lansdowne  treasures,  collected  by 
the  author  of  Vathek  and  builder  of  Font- 
hill,  Bath  has  witnessed  no  such  assem- 
blage of  cognoscenti  as  that  which  has  been 
attracted  thither  by  this  remarkable  sale. 
The  contents  of  the  libraiy  were  first  sold  ; 
then  the  collections  of  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, furniture,  and  ornaments ; and 
next  the  pictures,  collections  of  natural 
history,  the  philosophical  instruments,  and 
furniture,  with  the  miscellaneous  house- 
hold .appliances,  in  great  abundance  and 
variety.  The  books  comprised  many 
works  of  rarity  and  value  ; among  the  ec- 
clesiastical ornaments  and  accessories  were 
examples  equally  distinguished  by  their 
artistic  excellence  and  antiquarian  cu- 
riosity. Amidst  the  Fine  Art  collection 
many  great  names  appc.'ir  in  the  catalogue  ; 
but  the  gem  of  the  collection  was  a Cruci- 
fixion by  Vandyck,  whic’u  was  sold  for 
450  guineas.  Four  heads,  attributed  to 
Francesco  Kerrara,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Je- 
rome, Sc.  Gregory,  and  St.  Austin,  sold 
respectively  for  4G/.,  16/.,  13/.,  and  34/. 
A small  head  of  Sr.  Anne  brought  25 
guineas.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  paint- 
ings at  Prior  Park  were  sold  some  years 
ago  to  stave  off  an  earlier  difficulty  of  the 
establi.'.hmcnt.  The  altar  and  tabernacle 
were  sold  conjointly,  and  purchased  for 
GO/.,  for  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Llaiiarth  Court, 
Monmouthshire.  The  bishop’s  throne 
was  sold  for  9/.  10?.,  aud  an  organ  by 
Bisliop  for  75/.  Among  the  church  plate 
was  a splendid  ehalieeuf  the  iGth  century, 
.silver-gilt,  lie.iring  seven  en  uuels  of 
minute  finish,  depicting  tlie  Last  Supper, 
the  Agony  in  the  G udcii,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Alartyrdom  of  Sr.  Seliastian,  and  three 
otlier  sacred  subjects;  it  was  sold  for 
Go/.  G?.  silver-gilt  monstrauce,  en- 
rieheil  with  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  opals, 
enieral.ls,  .s-qiphires,  and  other  precious 
stones,  which  was  knocked  down  for 
<','et.  ly.  An  ostensorium  (intended  to 
receive  the  consecrated  w.ifer  on  days  when 
high  mass  is  jierformed  by  a bisliop),  nearly 
5 feet  in  height,  designed  by  Bernini  for 
the  high  .altar  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  exe- 
cuted tiy  Scilletti  and  Geljii,  and  studded 
with  upwards  of  500  precious  stones,  was 
purchased  for  Stoneyhurst  College  for 
500  guineas.  The  library  produced  be- 
tween 1,200/.  and  1,300/.,  many  of  the 
rarest  works  being  purchased  for  Down- 
;«ile,  Stoneyhurst,  and  otlier  Roman  Ca- 
tlndic  colleges;  .and  altogeiher  the  sale 
realised  about  7,5U0/. 

During  the  recent  sale  of  the  extensive 
library  of  the  late  John  Albinson,  esq.  of 
Bolton,  the  illustrated  copy  of  the  Bowyer 
Bible  has  been  brougiit  to  sale.  This 
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edition  was  printed  in  IBOO,  and  of  the 
largest  paper  there  were  only  two  copies; 
of  which  one  in  seven  volumes  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  other  was  ex- 
tended to  forty-live  by  the  insertion  of  at 
least  0‘,0<)0  engravings,  the  works  of  tiie 
most  eminent  artists  from  the  year  HoO 
to  the  time  of  its  completion.  The  cost 
of  the  engravings  was  3,300/.;  to  which 
was  added  the  printing  and  binding,  and 
150/.  for  the  oak  cabinet,  making  a total 
cost  of  4,000  guineas.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bowyer  this  splendid  work  was  dis- 
posed of,  in  a lottery  of  1,000  subscribers, 
at  1/.  Is.  each.  The  late  Mr.  Albinson 
ultimately  purchased  it  through  the  agency 
of  a gentleman  of  Manchester.  At  the 
present  sale,  Mr.  Moreland,  of  Manches- 
ter, commenced  the  bidding  with  400/. 
The  next  otfer  was  450/.  by  Mr.  Robert 
Heywood,  of  the  Pike,  Bolton.  This  was 
followed  by  500/.  from  Messrs.  Uphain 
and  Beet,  of  London.  Mr.  James  Cat- 
terall,  of  Bolton,  next  offered  500  guineas, 
and  ultimately  the  work  was  knocked  down 
to  Mr.  Robert  Heywood  for  550/. 

An  Exhibition  of  Modern  Pictures  is 
about  to  be  formed  in  the  (h  ystnl  Palace, 
Pictures  will  be  receive. I until  the  Ist  of 
May  ; tliercfore  liiose  not  a imittedat  tlie 
Royal  Academy  may  become  eligible.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  upwur'b^  of  :>,0UU  feet 
in  length  are  di.spo.,able  for  pictures,  and 
every  one  accepte<l  will  have  a good  place, 
as  there  will  l)e  only  two  lines, — <me  at 
three  feet  above  the  tloor,  and  another  at 
six  feet  above  the  tioor.  Another  intended 
advantage  is,  that  when  a picture  is  sohi, 
it  may  be  immediately  removed  by  the 
purchaser,  and  the  artist  paid. 

An  urn  containing  Roman  coins  has 
been  discovered  at  Hooley  Wood,  near  the 
village  of  Hooley  Bridge,  on  the  hanks  of 
the  river  Roche,  between  Bury  and  Roch- 
dale. T!\ey  consist  of  ‘"small  brass,”  of 
the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  his  Empress 
Salonina  (a.d.  253  to  2t>3),  and  succeed- 
ing emperors,  among  which  are  specimens 
of  Victorinu.s  Marius,  wiio  reigned,  ac- 
cording to  the  historians,  but  three  days 
in  Gaul  ; Tetrieus,  the  eider  and  the 
younger,  Claudius  Gotiaicus  (a.d.  2G3- 
270j,  Aureliauus  (a.d.  27t)-2T5),  and  Pro- 
bus (a.d.  27(1-232).  Many  of  the  coins 
were  disjmsed  ot  by  the  ignorant  workmen 
before  the  discovery  became  known  to  the 
owner  of  the  land,  Mr.  Fenton;  but  about 
seven  hundred  have  been  recovered,  ami 
submitted  to  Mr.  J.  Harlatid,  of  Man- 
chester, i)y  whom  they  will  be  examined 
and  described.  Many  of  them  are  washed 
with  silver  or  tin,  like  much  of  the  coin- 
age of  Gallienus  and  Probus,  which  doubt- 
les.s  gave  them  a v.alue  supenor  to  the  ordi- 
nary “ third  brass”  coinage  of  this  period. 


An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made 
in  the  Norman  House,  called  the  Jew's 
Hanse,  at  liurj/  St.  EJ^mnmVs,  now  used 
.as  the  police  station.  In  plan,  the  build- 
ing is  m-arly  square,  measuring  in  round 
numbers  about  37  feet  either  way.  The 
ground  Hour  is  vaulted  and  divided  into 
three  alleys  by  ranges  of  three  arches  of 
stone  springing  from  either  round  or 
square  pillars  having  Norman  capitals  and 
bases.  I'lie  arched  ribs  of  the  western 
alley  are  semi-circular;  in  the  others 
they  are  early-poiuted.  The  western  di- 
vision dilfers  from  the  others  too  in  being 
of  greater  widtli ; the  .-^pace  between  pillar 
and  pillar  being  about  1 f > feet,  while  in 
the  others  it  i.s  less  than  i i feet.  These 
differences  in  form  ami  size,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  western  range  has  been 
in  comparatively  modern  times  dissevered 
from  the  others,  and  made  to  form  part  of 
the  adjoining  inn,  have  led  some  to  sup- 
pose that  they  must  have  originally  be- 
longed to  distinct  though  conjoined  tene- 
ments ; but  this  notion  has  been  satisfac- 
torily set  aside  by  the  discovery  just  made 
of  tlie  original  staircase  to  the  upper  floor, 
in  tlm  first  arch  between  the  wesfera  and 
middle  alleys,  with  its  perieet  well  lighted 
by  two  small  .apertures,  one  pointed  and 
the  other  s([uare.  and  having  a doorway 
into  each  ;dley.  it  ' : the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  {)iesv'rve  this  curious  stair- 
case, to  remove  the  whitesvash  from  the 
masonry,  ami  to  clear  away  such  obstruc- 
tions to  the  view  of  the  whole  crypt  as  can 
be  rcmoveil  uithout  inconvernence.  On 
the  upper  floor,  over  the  two  eastern 
vaulting.s,  are  two  transition  Norman  win- 
dows, each  of  two  lights,  square- headed 
and  plain,  under  i round  arch,  with 
mouldings  and  sliafts  in  the  jambs,  having 
capitals  of  almost  early ■ English  character, 
forming  a good  ex  unplo  of  tiie  external 
and  internai  details  of  windows  of  that 
date.  Internally  the  masonry  is  not  car- 
ried up  all  the  way  to  the  sill  of  the  win- 
dow ; by  which  arrangement  a bench  of 
stone  is  formed  on  each  side  of  it.  Tliat 
part  of  the  house  over  the  semicircular 
vaulting  has  a Perpendicular  window, 
vvliich  may  have  replaced  a Nuriuan  one. 
Tlie  scu4iture  under  the  window  repre- 
.sents  the  wolf  guarding  the  ci'owned  head 
of  St.  Edmund. 

Tlie  British  public  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  safe  arrival  of  about  100 
tons  of  i^culpturej'rom  the  Assyrian  exca- 
vations, which  are  considered  the  finest 
specimens  of  that  art  hitherto  found.  They 
have  been  brought  home  by  Messrs,  S. 
Lynch  and  Co,  in  the  Christiana  Carvai. 
The  same  vessel  has  also  brought  two 
living  lions  from  Southern  Babylon,  pro- 
cured by  Mr.  S.  Lynch  when  there,  which 
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will  be  presented  by  Alderman  Finnis  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
These  are  the  first  specimens  of  that 
animal  brougiit  to  England  from  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  Assyrian  antiquities  collected  at 
Nineveh  by  the  French  explorers,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost, 
about  a year  back,  by  the  vessel  on  which 
they  were  laden  foundering  in  the  Eu- 
phrates, have  been  raised  from  the  muddy 
bed  of  the  river,  principally  by  the  aid  of 
a German,  who,  under  the  name  of  ^Tes- 
soud  Bey,  has  risen  to  the  post  of  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  Ottoman  service. 
The  same  officer  intends  now  to  direct  his 
energies  to  another  vessel  with  interesting 
relics  sunk  at  Rumah,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

A statue  recently  found  at  Misemon  is 
of  the  best  style  of  the  early  Emperors. 
It  is  of  the  purest  white  marble,  and  re- 
presents a woman,  as  large  as  life.  She 
is  dressed  in  a lung  tunic,  and  a mantle  is 
thrown  around  the  body  and  over  the 
shoulders.  The  form  of  the  body  can  be 
distinguished  beneath  the  dra[)ery,  and 
altogether  it  is  regarded  as  a very  elegant 
work  of  art.  The  discovery  of  this  statue 
was  perfectly  accidental,  and,  like  many 
other  interesting  objects  which  now  adorn 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  was  redeemed 
from  destruction  by  the  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity of  Cav.  Bonucci,  Inspector  and  Con- 
servator of  Antiquities.  At  in  the 

same  site  where  three  years  ago  w'ere 
found  two  beautiful  busts  of  Adrian  and 
Sabina,  have  been  discovered  the  bases 
and  capitals  of  a Temple  wdiich  Antoninus 
raised  to  Hadrian.  The  style  is  of  admi- 
rable Corinthian. 

At  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Prirne.sle, 
has  lately  been  discovered,  below  the  soil, 
a necropolis  containing  various  tombs, 
some  believed  to  be  of  primreval  antiquity. 
As  at  Cervetri  (Coere),  these  tombs  appear 
to  have  been  originally  below  the  level  of 
the  soil,  and  covered  with  a column  or 
pine-cone,  to  mark  the  spot.  In  one  tomb, 
of  different  form  from  the  rest,  have  been 
found  many  curious  relics  of  archaic  art, 
stiff  and  angular  in  design,  oriental  in  cha- 
racter— gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  brass  being 
the  material  of  these  figures  and  utensils, 
which  the  arclueolngists  who  have  visited 
the  spot  (Marchi,  C-’ampana,  and  others) 
have  referred  to  an  antiquity  higher  than 
that  of  Rome.  In  other  tombs  are  mirrors, 
combs,  capsules,  and  in  all,  save  the  first- 
named,  specimens  of  the  res  rn<Je.  To 
these  is  ascribed  the  age  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  or,  at  latest,  the  century 
following.  Another  archaeological  interest 
has  been  added  to  Palestrina,  by  the  resto- 
ration of  the  celebrated  mosaic  supposed 
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to  be  identical  with  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  great  ornament  of  the  Temple 
of  Fortune  at  Fra;neste.  This  restoration, 
begun  by  the  late  Prince  Barberini  three 
years  ago,  has  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  his  son,  by  the  Chevalier  Az- 
zurri.  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke’s.  The  pavement  was 
divided  into  twenty-seven  compartments, 
and  with  very  careful  packing  transferred, 
free  from  injury,  to  Rome,  where  two  mo- 
saicists,  formerly  attached  to  the  great  es- 
tablishment of  their  art  in  the  Vatican,  ac- 
complished the  restoration  in  a villa  be- 
longing to  Prince  Barberini  on  the  Janicu- 
lan  Hill.  The  whole,  when  completed,  was 
carried  back  to  the  rather  dilapidated  and 
gloomy  mansion  (of  the  Barberini)  at  Pa- 
lestrina—-not  to  be  replaced,  however,  in 
the  damp  closet  on  the  ground-floor  where 
it  was  formerly  exhibited,  but  in  a large 
well-lighted  hall  above,  where  a Latin 
inscription,  by  Father  Marchi,  is  engraved 
on  a tablet  commemorating  the  resto- 
ration. The  subject  of  this  mosaic  was  long 
and  eagerly  disputed  between  Kir- 

cher  assumed  its  representation  to  be  the 
vicissitudes  of  Fortune  ; Montfaucon  and 
Nibley  conjectured  a general  picture  of 
Eg\pt,  its  productions,  arts,  and  manners. 
The  principal  tigurc,  an  heroic  personage, 
standing  under  a species  of  pavilion  before 
a temple,  has  been  considered  by  the  seve- 
ral disputants  to  be  Alexander  the  Great, 
Sylla,  Fladrian,  Menelaus,  and  Augustus. 
It  is  even  questioned,  whether  the  mosaic 
placed  by  Sylla  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
be  really  the  original  of  which  these  frag- 
ments have  descended  to  us.  The  great 
majority  of  anti(ptaries  have  concluded 
affirmatively;  but  Nibley,  Barthelemy,  and 
Fea  negatively. 

Within  the  walls  of  Rome  a recent  dis- 
covery has  occurred  of  a portion  of  the  wall 
of  Servius  Tullius,  probably  (it  is  conjec- 
tured) that  of  Ancus  Martius  likewise,  car- 
ried along  the  slope  of  the  Aventine,  to 
connect  that  hill  with  the  external  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city.  A report  of  this  dis- 
covery was  read  by  Visconti  at  a late  ses- 
sion of  the  Roman  Archoeological  Acade- 
my ; with  mention  of  another  antique  ob- 
ject at  the  same  time  brought  to  light — a 
fragment  of  an  arval  table,  referred  to  the 
time  of  Commodus. 

At  a sale  of  Coins,  Seals,  &c.by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  which  concluded 
on  Tuesday,  Jan.  29,  a tetradrachm  of 
Athens  (size,  (J  inches;  weight  2G5-J grains) 
representing,  on  the  obverse,  a helmeted 
head  of  Minerva  or  Pallas  ; reverse,  an 
owl,  brought  40/. — a didrachm  of  .Etolia 
brought  5/.  17^.  — a penny  of  Offa, 

(without  portrait),  .3/.  lOv. — an  angel  of 
Elizabeth,  '61. '-2s.  Gd.— a penny  of  Hartha- 
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cnut,  struck,  it  was  believed,  in  Denmark, 
brought  21,  1 05.  — another  of  Coenwlf,  bl. 
5s.— a denarius  of  Caruusius,  SI. — a tetra. 
drachm  of  Carnarina,  21.  18A'.--Selinus,  a 
fine  specimen,  b7. — a decadrachm  of  Syra- 
cuse, 5/.  56'. — a tetradrachm  of  Chains,  it. 
106’.-— another  of  Philetmrus,  King  of  Fer- 
gamus,  31.  A document  on  vellum,  with 
royal  seal  in  yellow  wax  attached,  on  the 
truce  between  our  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  without  signa- 
tures, produced  15/.  1.56. 

The  ancient  Glass  in  the  fine  Church 
of  Ludlow  is  being  carefully  cleaned  and 
repaired  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Shrewsbury  ; 
and  two  windows  are  already  completed. 
The  east  window  bears  its  date  in  the  tra- 
cery to  the  introduction  of  Bishop  Thomas 
Stopford,  who  was  Bishop  of  Hereford 
from  1421  to  1448  ; it  represents  the  life 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  a magnificent  work 
of  art  ; in  the  tracery  appear  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child,  St.  John,  St.  Anne 
teaching  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  read,  St. 
Lawrence  with  his  gridiron,  and  at  the 
apex  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Unfortunately 
in  tlie  north  and  south  windows  but  little 
glass  remains  perfect.  The  lights  already 
completed  on  the  north  side  contain  St. 
Barnabas,  St.  Leonard,  St.  Appolonia,  St. 
George,  St.  Katharine,  St.  Helena,  an  Eng- 
lish Queen  supported  by  angels,  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  The  azure  robe 
of  this  figure,  with  tlie  jewelled  border,  is 
most  beautiful.  In  other  [>arts  of  the  edi- 
fice much  old  glass  is  found,  particularly 
in  the  chapel  of  .St.  John,  the  east  window 
of  which  represents  the  legend  of  St.  Ed- 
ward and  the  Ring.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion is  proceeding  in  other  respects  ; the 
reredos,  one  of  the  finest  aud  most  perfect 
in  the  country,  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
stored and  enriched  with  colour  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ruttie  of  Cambridge. 

An  association,  formed  10  restore  the 
front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Speyer',  has  re- 
ceived 20,000  florins  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  is  promised  32,000  more  ; 
from  the  King  of  Bavaria  30,000,  from  the 
Duke  of  Nassau  7,250,  and  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  l,00i).  This  cathedral  is  a most 
interesting  budding  in  point  of  size,  “ the 
most  stupendous  building  in  the  Roma- 
nesque style  e.xisting  ; ” it  was  under- 
mined and  attempted  to  be  blown  up  by 
the  French,  but  remained  unshaken  by  the 
explosion.  It  was  founded  in  1027,  on 
the  site  of  a Roman  temple  of  Venus. 

A year  or  two  ago  the  discovery,  at 
Weimar,  of  a wholesale  manufactory  of 
forged  Autographs,  mostly  of  Schiller,  cre- 
ated a considerable  sensation  among  the 
autograph  collectors  of  Germany.  The 
case  has  now  been  brought  to  a close,  and 
the  forgers  have  been  sentenced  to  two 
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years’  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
With  what  skill  and  industry  these  worthies 
(two  young  employes,  we  lielieve,  one  of 
them  holding  a situation  in  the  Grand- 
Ducal  Library,)  went  to  work,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  even  Frau  von 
Gleicheii,  the  surviving  daughter  of  Schil- 
ler, was  taken  in  by  their  tricks.  She 
bought  of  them  what  were  thought  to  be 
her  father’s  letters  and  manuscripts,  for 
an  amount  of  1400  thalers  : the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin  bought  papers  for  300 
thalers.  The  honour  of  having  first  found 
out  the  spuriousness  of  these  fabrications 
is  due  to  Herr  Carl  Kiinzel,  of  Heilbronn, 
the  present  possessor  of  the  complete  M.S. 
of  Schiller’s  Correspondence  with  Kdmer. 

French  papers  speak  of  the  discovery  in 
Corsica  of  a great  number  of  Autograph 
Letters  of  Napoleon  the  First  to  his  mother 
and  to  his  great-uncle,  Archdeacon  Lucien. 
They  were  written  in  1785,  at  the  time 
when  young  Buonaparte  had  left  Brienne, 
and  entered  the  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris, 
and  are  all  signed  “ Napoleone  di  Bona- 
parte.” The  possessor  of  this  treasure  has 
repaired  to  Paris,  in  order  to  offer  it  for 
sale  to  the  French  government. 

” 'Fhe  Tracels  of  Prince  Walderaar  of 
Prussia  in  India,  in  tlie  years  1844-45-46,” 
have  just  appeared  from  the  firm  of  Justus 
Perthes,  the  Gotha  publisher.  Prince 
Waldrmar  died  in  181;},  in  his  33rd  year, 
and  left  behind  him  a mass  of  MSS.  and 
drawings  : from  these  materials  the  pre- 
sent work  has  been  derived,  and  presented 
to  the  w'orld  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  prince,  as  a tribute  to  his  memory.  It 
consists  of  two  large  folio  volumes,  printed 
on  very  line  paper,  and  illustrated  with  four 
beautifully  executed  maps,  two  ground- 
plans  of  military  operations,  and  upw'ards 
of  a hundred  views,  all  taken  by  the  late 
])rince.  A copy  has-been  received  by  the 
Public  Library  of  Cambridge,  with  a letter 
acknowledging  the  kindness  with  which 
the  prince  w^as  received  in  that  university, 
and  presented  with  an  honorary  degree. 
The  travels  of  Dr.  Barth  in  Central  Africa, 
to  be  comprised  in  five  octavo  volumes, 
have  also  been  put  to  press  by  Perthes, 
aud  may  be  expected  early  in  the  summer. 

Signor  Atitouio  Cappi,  who  continued 
the  Annals  of  Muratori,  has  published  at 
Rome  a new  History  of  the  House  of  Co- 
lonna,  which,  with  an  exceedingly  fresh 
aud  lively  diction,  is  said  to  combine  a 
large  quantity  of  hitherto  unknown  infor- 
mation. 

German,  Dutch,  and  Friesian  Dic- 
tionaries.—Modern  English  is  immediately 
descended  from  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  Old  Saxon,  a German  dialect, 
introduced  into  this  country  by  our  an- 
cestors, the  Jutes,  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
.1  E 
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Friesians.  Hence  those  who  would  fully 
understand  the  origin  and  radical  meaning 
and  the  structure  of  English  words  must 
examine  them  in  theirtiei  man  and  Friesian 
cognates.  These  have  b.H'n  fully  illus- 
trated by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Grirnin,  of 
whom  and  lii.s  brother  Wdlliani  a short  ac- 
count may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Dr.  James  Grimm  is  the  author  of 
“ Deuische  Grammatik,”  a work  embra- 
cing an  analysis  of  all  the  Germanic  or 
Teutonic  laii^uages,  of  course  including 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  English,  and 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
every  Emilisli  [diilologcr.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  phdosophical  works  of 
this  century.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
and  his  brother  William  for  the  best  High 
German  Dictionary  th.at  has  ever  ijcen  pub- 
lished,—-now  almost  brought  to  a close. 
It  is  a work  of  immense  labour,  com- 
menced and  cariied  on  under  n,  .ndiai 
circumstances.  James  Grimm  was  de- 
prived of  his  professorship  and  expelie  i 
from  Gutiingen  by  the  late  King  of 
Hanover,  for  itnerfering  with  }>oliiics.  He 
was  thus  left  without  ::uy  support,  and 
was  com'pelit.d  to  appeal  to  the  German 
booksellers,  who  most  liberally  supplied 
him  with  [lecuniary  means,  on. his  pro- 
mising  to  write  this  diictiouary.  He  has 
been  closely  engaged  on  it  for  many  years, 
and,  th.ough  he  is  threescore  and  ten,  he 
says,  I have  scarcely  time  to  breathe.” 

This  information  relative  to  Dr.  Grimm 
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has  been  given  us  by  Dr.  Bosworth,  who 
also  tells  us  that  his  friend  Dr.  Halberts- 
ma,  a na.tive  Friesian,  now  residing  at 
Deventer  in  Holland,  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  publisliing  two  other  works  of 
still  greater  importance  to  English  philolo- 
gists than  Dr.  Grimm’s  learned  German 
Dictionary.  They  are  of  the  Low-Ger- 
man stock,  and  therefore  closely  allied  to 
Anglo-Saxon — the  direct  parent  of  Eng- 
lish. We  allude  to  a large  dictionary  of 
the  Dutch  language,  and  another  of  the 
Friesian.  The  explanatory  part  of  the 
foriuer  will  be  in  Dutch,  and  of  the  latter 
in  Latin.  The  Dutch  dictionary  is  in  the 
hands  of  several  of  the  Dutch  literati,  but 
the  etymological  deparlment  is  very  ju- 
diciously given  up  to  Dr.  Halbertsma,  one 
(■f  the  most  learned  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  extensive  writer  on  the  subject,  as 
Isis  numerous  publications  testify.  The 
Friesian  dictionary  will  be  entirely  written 
by  Dr.  Halbertsma,  who  has  for  many 
ye-rs  been  n\'aking  exieu-ive  preparations 
for  the  work.  He  is  critically  acquainted 
wit'll  Eciglish  amt  its  dialects,  of  which 
great  use  will  be  made  in  the  derivation  of 
thu  words.  Much  is  expected  from  Dr. 
Halbertsma,  as  he  is  not  only  a Friesian 
by  birth,  having  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  the  Friesian,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
Germanic  dialects,  but  for  more  than  30 
years  lie  has  been  publishing  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  fn^  Friesian  language 
and  literature. 
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.4  Histiirij  ttf  Romp,  from  the  Earlieat 
TiniPa  to  the  Efitahlishmenl  of  the  Empire. 
By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean  c;  Chrht 
Church,  Qj/onl.  <vo.  2 voli'.pp.  xxii.470, 
— At  the  public  seisioii  or  the  French 
Institute  in  180>^,  the  jirize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  of  the  Crasade.-  was 
jointly  adjudged  to  Fiofcssor  Hcereii,  of 
Gottingen, and  M.ue  Choiseul  Dailiccourt, 
whose  compositions  poyar^sed  un  genre 
de  merite  un  j)eii  different.”  In  fact 
(says  the  latter  writer)  it  is  difficult  for 
two  persons  to  take  the  same  view  of  a 
subject,  and  to  meet  at  the  same  jioint  in 
all  their  researchts;  on  which  acconn. 
(he  adds  ) ” ce  double  travail  poui  rait  otli.t. 
d'ntiles  ra[)prochemens.”  ((  hoiseul,  de 
I’lnflueuce  des  Croi'ades,  p.  v. ) 

This  is  the  light  m whicdi  we  view  the 
com  urreiit  works  ut  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (see 
Oct.  lr'5.5)  and  Dr.  Liddell  on  Roman 
History,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  same 
time.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to  c.xarame 
the  external  evidences  of  the  early  period 


(vol.  i.  p.  15),  and  the  result  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  history  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies (p.  204).  The  other,  wliile  con- 
ceiliug  this  in  foreign  and  military  trans- 
actions, claims  “ attention  for  the  Civil 
History  of  Rome  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Republic  ;”  arguing,  that  when  histoiical 
traililion  is  connected  with  customs,  laws, 
and  institutions,  its  evidence  must  doubt- 
less be  carefully  sifted  and  duly  estimated, 
but  ought  not  altogether  to  be  set  aside.” 
(Pp.  iv.  v.) 

Dr.  Liddell  professes  to  follow  the  track 
of  Niebuhr  generally,  thus  adding  another 
testimony  to  the  self-congratulating  lan- 
guage in  which  he  v\rote  to  Savigny  : “ In 
England  my  results  triumph  without  op- 
position.” (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  36;.'.)  Of  the 
writers  who  were  incited  through  his  in- 
duence  to  new  researches  into  Roman 
history,  all  (observes  Professor  Loebell), 
w ith  very  few  exceptions,  are  standing  on 
his  ground,  and  even  when  they  differ 
from  him  the  most  important  of  his  re- 
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suits  will  remain  “ as  an  enduring  posses- 
sion to  science.”  (Ibid.  Chai'acter  of 
Niebuhr  as  an  Historian,  p.  421.)  With 
the  same  conviction,  Dr.  Liddell  says, 
“ I conceive  that  his  main  positions  are 
still  unshaken,  or  rather  have  been  con- 
firmed by  examination  and  attack.  ( P,  iv.)* 

This  work  wa.s  begun  for  tlie  purpose  of 
imparting  to  the  upper  forms  in  public 
schools  some  knowledge  of  the  altered 
aspect  which  Roman  history  has  assumed. 
It  has  gradually  increased  in  extent  of 
plan,  and,  though  the  author  disclaims 
dissertation,  the  reader  cannot  complain 
that  it  is  formed  on  too  narrow  a scale. 
It  commences  with  two  geographical  aiul 
ethnographical  surveys,  and,  after  relating 
the  legendary  history,  examines  its  nature 
in  the  fifth  chapter.  At  chap.  xvi.  the 
history  of  “ Rome  under  the  Putrieians  ” 
is  also  reviewed.  We  may  here  remark, 
that  neither  Dr.  Liddell  nor  his  precursor, 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  appears  to  have  noticed 
the  circumstance,  that  the  objections  of 
Pouiily  and  Beaufort  to  the  current  his- 
tory were  controverted  by  Gibbon  in  his 
Fretich  “ Essai  sur  i’ Etude  de  la  Littera- 
ture.”  (s.  — 37.  Miscell.  Works,  vol.  iv  ) 
His  defence  is  ingenious  ; but  the  endea- 
vour t<i  vindicate  secular,  while  lie  attacked 
ecclesiastical  history,  presents  a curious 
picture  of  inconsistency,  and  shows  that 
in  the  latter  case  “■  the  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought.” 

In  addition  to  the  political  and  military 
history,  there  are  cha[)ters  on  the  govern- 
ment and  constitutional  changes,  the  pro- 
vinces and  finances,  the  social  condition 
of  the  people,  religion,  ami  iiteratine. 
The  narrative  of  the  [leriod.  where  Greek 
and  Roman  history  become  blendeil,  is  the 
portion  which  pleases  us  most.  Cut, 
taking  the  work  as  a whole,  ami  consider- 
ing the  scale  on  which  it  is  executed,  s\e 
consider  it  the  best  of  the  kind. 

We  have  now  to  exhibit  some  samples 
of  the  history.  Dr.  Liddell  is  inclined  to 
recognise  the  lists  of  the  early  magistritcs, 

* bir  Archibald  Alison,  in  the  tilth 
volume  of  his  History  of  Europe,  lately 
published,  while  endeavouring  to  detract 
from  Niebuhr’s  character  for  originality, 
allows  that  ‘‘  he  has  evinced  a rare  sagacity 
in  treating  of  the  early  history,  and  sepa- 
rating the  real  from  the  imagiaary  in  its 
charrr.ing  legends  ” (pp.  43,  44),  but 
seems  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  latter,  if 
we  understand  his  words.  In  the  same 
chfipter  (on  Germany)  he  confounds  the 
two  Schlegeis,  though  his  estimate  of  their 
several  works  is  just.  He  terms  tl.e  Phi- 
losophy of  History  (the  production  of 
Frederic  Schiegei)  “ a very  ordinary  affair.” 
(Pp.  137,  138.) 


“ which  .differ  only  by  a few  omissions 
and  transpositions”  (i.  185),  as  historical 
materials.  On  the  subject  of  the  agrarian 
law,  he  shows  that  Niebuhr  was  right,  in 
understanding  it  of  the  public  land  (1/9). 
He  considers  that  the  legendary  tales  of 
Livy  have  helped  to  preserve  some  reali- 
ties which  we  should  else  also  have  lost; 
but  that,  as  few  appear  after  the  burning 
of  the  city,  chronu'lers  with  their  dry  narra- 
Live.s  timn  supi  rs(  ded  the  minstrels  (188). 
He  is  inclined  to  retain  the  current  story  of 
Ilegulus  (312).  On  the  topography  of 
Hannibal’s  Passage  of  the  Alps,  he  ob- 
serves that  “ the  controversy  will  pro- 
bably last  for  evar;  the  data  seem  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  fornr  a positive 
judgment ’'t  (343).  He  has  studied  the 
iiiitorical  characters  well.  Of  the  elder 
Cato,  and  his  opposition  to  Scipio,  he 
says  there  is  a suspicious  harmony  be- 
tween his  principles  and  his  feelings” 
(li.  07) — a remark  which  the  student  will 
oftr  a have  reason  to  apply,  as  well  in 
modern  us  in  ancient  history.  Again,  “he 
(Cato)  was  one  of  those  men  who,  having 
done  everything  for  themselves,  have  come 
to  think  tlramselvts  infallible”  (73) — a 
judgment  winch  an  attentive  observer  of 
human  nature  will  often  find  correct.  In 
chapter  50,  tire  causes  of  corruption  after 
tiie  Punic  wars  are  well  explained.  He 
terms  Chesar’s  narrative  of  his  own  wars 
“ cold  and  dispassionate,”  and  argues 
partly  from  thence  “ the  entire  absence  of 
vanity  and  self-conceit  from  his  charac- 
ter ” (477)  'rile  hue  dr  Rogers  ilrew  an 
uiifivourable  iulereiicefrum  the  same  pecu- 
liaiity  “ He  ditl  not  much  like  Chesar’s 
Onumpularies ; they  appeared  to  him 
rather  dry,  and  deficient  in  thought.” 
(Table-Talk,  p.  1)3.)  But  we  must  leave 
the  reader  the  i)leasure  of  making  further 
gleanings  tor  himself. 

There  are  two  blemishes  in  this  work,  to 
be  reckoned  perhaps  among  those  “ effects 
of  interrupted  labour’'  of  which  Dr.  Lid- 
dell (.-an^lidly  complains.  The  first  is  an 
occasional  want  of  clearness  of  language, 
leaving  a doubt  of  the  author’s  meaning. 
Thus  it  might  bo  supposed  (i.  29.’)  that 
he  meant  to  represent  Hannibal  as  pre- 
sent in  person  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
in  the  Carthaginian  Senate.  The  second 
may  be  traced  to  the  practice  of  not  add- 
ing ” notes  for  tlie  purpose  of  authenti- 
cating facts,  except  when  the  fact  stated 
seemed  specially  to  require  it.”  (Preface, 
I*.  V.)  lienee  some  errors  have  crept  into 

i'  Niebuhr  ailo[its  General  5Iclville’s 
hypothesis  of  tin;  Ihtllc  St.  Bernard. 
(Lectures  nil  llnimui  1 1 istory,  ii.  8.)  For 
this  work,  sec  Gent.  Mag.  for  February, 
1850,  p 157. 
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the  text,  where  the  author  has  diverged 
from  the  main  subject  without  consulting 
particular  authorities.* 

We  must  thus  account  for  its  being  said 
(i.  5:99')  that  “ Dion  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  Timoleon,”  tiius  f’onfound- 
ing  the  despots  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth  ; 
that  Pessinus,  whence  the  sacred  stone 
was  brought,  was  situated  in  Sicily  (410); 
that  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  eft’orts 
of  Judas  Maccabieus,  “ finally  sunk  under 
the  power  of  tlie  Syrian  monarchy”  (ii. 
101),  whereas  after  the  death  of  .\ntiochu3 
Sidetes  they  were  independent  till  tliey 
were  overborne  by  the  Homans. 

But  these  are  minor  defects  which  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  w ill  remove.  We  there- 
fore invite  the  autl\or  to  become  his  own 
critic,  for  a slight  degree  (d‘  revision  will 
produce  a work,  dignvm  non  secundo  tan- 
tvm  sed  decimo  prelo,  not  me  rely  adapted 
to  the  upper  forms  in  public  schools,  but 
one  ou  which  the  dust  will  not  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  after  years.  Nor  would  we 
stop  at  the  period  to  which  these  volumes 
reach,  but  suggest  a continuation  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  order  to 
reader  the  Roman  History  complete.  The 
imperial  rera  diders  indeed  from  the  regal 
and  the  republican  ; the  regal  (to  borrow 
J.  M.  Gesner’s  ex[)ressions),  is  incerta 
etnebulosa;”  tlie  republican  “ discinlina 
civili  et  bellica  memorabilis  in  the  third 
“ Imperatorutn  Romanoruiu  liistoria  thea- 
trura  scelcrum,  sod  virtiUum  (pioque.” 
(Isagoge,  ed.  17B4,  s.  .jOr)— 311).  But  a 
writer  who  has  treated  the  two  former  so 
ably  is  fully  competent  to  undertake  tt<e 
latter.  If  we  liud  any  doniu,  the  suL^ge.-;- 
tiou  would  not  liave  been  made.  At  pre- 
sent, we  liave  to  choose  between  C ia  vier 
and  Gibbon:  tlie  former  is  prolix,  and,  in 
Gesner's  opinii/ii,  wanting  in  diligenee. 
(s.  310’.)  The  latter  begins  too  late,  and 
goes  down  beyond  the  re  d termination  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Coitrid.ge  complains, 
that  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  actual 
state  of  tlie  empire  can  he  o’otained  from 
his  rlietoricd  sketclns;  that  he  notices 
only  wliat  will  produce  eiVect ; and  that 
his  work  is  little  el-e  than  a di-gnisial  col- 
lection of  splendid  anecdotes  coneeriiing 
persons  and  nation.s,  from  the  Antunin.s 
to  the  taking  of  ( 'oustantinople.  The  true 

* .Sir  Archihald  Alison  has  substituted 
Tissapliernes  for  Pliarnaba.^us,  in  compar- 
ing the  imeting  of  General  Bugeaud  and 
Abd-cl-K.idcr  with  thatof  Agcsilausamltlie 
Persian.  By  - lyiiig  aDo.that  the  splendid 
trappings  of  the  Aiahs  “ formed  as  great 
a coiitra-'l  to  ( he  inoilc  t garb  of  the  l’'rench 
escort,  as  lliosc  of  the  followers  of  Age- 
pilaus  to  the  guards  ” of  the.'^atrap,  he  has 
rever.sed  the  eomparison  itself,  ip.  bxl.) 
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key  to  the  decline  of  the  empire  — the 
overlaying  of  the  national  character  by  the 
imperial  (be  says)  is  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
(Table  Talk,  ii.  x'Tl.)  The  undertaking 
we  have  proposed  has  its  difficulties,  but 
a due  discrimination  will  enable  the  his- 
torian to  surmrmnL  tliem. 


The  Benefit  of  i'hrisi’s  Death  : pro- 
bably vritten  by  Aonio  Paleario;  re- 
printed in  Facsimile  from  the  Italian 
edition  of  1.34  ] ; together  with  a French 
translation  printed  in  1.3.31,  and  an  Eng- 
lish version  made  in  1348  by  Edtrard 
Courtenay , Earl  of  Devonshire.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Cliurchill  Babington, 
B n.  Vlmo. — Among  the  most  mysterious 
of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  must 
be  regarded  the  suppression  of  that  Refor- 
mation of  religion  which  at  one  period 
dawned  over  all  the  more  civilised  nations 
of  Europe,  but  which,  having  been  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  the  powers  of  this 
world  and  of  darkness,  was  at  length 
limited  to  a few  favoured  regions,  among 
whom  it  is  tl  e boast  of  Britain  to  be 
supreme.  Italy  herself  jiartook  in  this 
gleam  of  sunshine,  and  among  her  illumi- 
nati  was  the  Englishman  Reginald  Pole, 
who  became  afterwards  at  home  the  main 
sujiport  of  the  Romish  faith  and  -discipline 
under  Queen  iMary.  Professor  Ranke 
remarks,  If  we  now  inquire  what  were 
the  leading  convictions  of  these  men  (the 
Venetian  society,  consisting  of  Nardi,  Bruc- 
eioli,  Pole,  Pri-di,  Gasnar  Contarini,  N;c.), 
we  lind  ti  nt  I'oremost  among  them  was 
the  iloctriiie  of  .) ustilieation,  which,  as 
t night  by  EuMier,  had  originated  tlie 
whole  I’roteptant  movement.  Contarini 
wicite  a spt'cial  treatise  concerning  this, 
which  Pole  cannot  lind  wmrds  strong 
I’luvigh  to  ju'aise.”  Anotlicr  still  more 
remarkable  work  was  the  “ Trattato  utilis- 
simo  del  Bemdicio  di  Giesu  Christo  croci' 
fisso,  verso  i Chri.stiani.”  Of  this  Ranke 
says,  “ 'J’iumgh  many  iliousands  of  the 
work  on  the  Benefits  bestowed  by  Christ 
were  disseminated,  not  one  was  supposed 
to  escape ; tin-  l;Ook  entirely  disrqipeared, 
and  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  Whole 
piles  of  coniiscatod  copies  were  burnt 
at  Rome:’'  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  echoing 
Ratike'.s  stateiULait  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, pronounced  it  to  be  u.s  ” hopelessly 
lost  as  the  ^econd  decade  of  Livy.”  The 
great  circulation  which  this  work  once 
enjoyed  we  learn  from  the  :'tatement  of 
Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio,  Bishoj)  of  Capo 
(l  l-ti  ia,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  the 
Reldrni.ition.  He  states  in  1.3  19  that  the 
hook  li:id  then  for  six  years  been  on  sale 
in  Venice,  where  it  was  first  published, 
and  (hat  during  ihal.  time  forty  thuircoid 
copies  liatl  i)ceu  sohl  in  that  city  .done 
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It  was  reprinted  in  Italian  at  Modena  and 
Tubingen,  and  probably  elsewhere.  In 
French  it  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1545 
and  1552  ; in  English  in  1573, 1580,  1633, 
and  16‘38.  There  was  a Spanish  version,  of 
which  no  copy  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered ; and  one  in  the  Croatic  dialect 
was  printed  at  Tubingen  in  1563.  There 
must  surely  have  been  German  editions  : 
but  of  such  we  are  presented  with  no 
account. 

The  best  critics  in  theological  literature 
have  agreed  to  attribute  the  authorship  of 
this  treatise  to  Antonio  della  Paglia,  more 
commonly  called  Aonio  Paleario  ; though 
Ranke  is  more  inclined  to  credit  a report 
of  the  Inquisitors  which  attributed  it  to 
“ a monk  of  San  Severino,  a disciple  of 
Valdes.”  Mr.  Babington  thinks  that  this 
monk  of  San  Severino  may  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Spanish  translation. 

Paleario,  in  a Latin  oration  which  he 
delivered  at  Sienna  in  1542,  admits  that 
he  had  produced  a lihellus  in  the  Tuscau 
language,  on  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  the 
benefits  which  had  accrued  to  mankind 
thereby.  These  and  other  particulars 
which  he  states  agree  with  the  Trattato. 

Antonio  della  Paglia,  born  in  tlie  T'am- 
pagua  di  Roma  in  or  about  the  year  1500, 
was  a professor  of  languages  and  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  .Sienna.  His 
poem  on  the  Immortality  of  tlic  Soul,  in 
the  style  of  Lucretius,  is  termed  by  G.  J. 
Vossius  a divine  and  immortal  compo- 
sition; and  bis  orations  are  allowed  by 
Morholf  to  be  unrivalled  exercises  in  Cice- 
ronian latinity.  Driven  from  .Sii  nna  in 
consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  Rc' 
formed  doctrines,  Paleario  lieeame  public 
orator  to  the  senate  of  Lucca,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  elocution  at  Milan  ; 
but  when  the  iutulerant  Pius  V.  ascended 
the  papal  chair  he  was  seized  by  the 
Inquisition,  and,  after  three  years'  im- 
prisonment, suffered  death  by  .suspension, 
and  his  body  was  committed  to  tlie  tlames. 
‘■When  we  take  into  account,”  remarks 
Dr.  M‘Crie,  in  Ids  History  of  tlie  Refor- 
mation in  Italy,  “ his  talents,  bis  zeal,  the 
utility  of  his  writings,  and  the  sutferiugs 
he  endured,  Paleario  must  be  viewed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Re- 
formed cause  in  Italy.” 

Tlie  book  had  brought  one  of  its  ad- 
mirers, Pietro  Carncsecchi,  to  a similar 
fate  nearly  three  years  before.  That 
accomplished  man,  who  had  been  pro- 
thonotary  at  Rome  during  tlie  wliole  ipon- 
tiheate  of  Cleuu  nt  VMLanil  was  one  of 
“ the  select  party  of  ( ardinal  Pole  at 
Vdterbo,”  was  accused  of  having  believed 
in  all  the  errors  ami  heresies  contained  in 
that  most  pernicious  book  called  11  Bene- 
fi.  io  di  Christo,  and  of  having  liad  iu  his 


possession  the  obstinate  apology  which 
Marc  Antonio  Flaminio  had  published  in 
answer  to  the  e.xposition  of  the  “ errors 
and  Lutlieran  deceits  ” which  had  been 
detected  in  the  Trattato  by  Ambrogio 
Catharino,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Conza. 
Carnesecchi  was  condemned  as  an  incor- 
rigible heretic,  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
arm,  executed  on  the  3rd  Oct.  1567,  and 
afterwards  consumed  in  the  flames. 

It  was  not  until  Dr.  IM'Crie  published 
the  second  edition  of  his  History  in  1833, 
that  he  made  known,  from  an  incidental 
notice  in  the  will  of  an  old  Scotish 
printer,  that  this  treatise  hail  been  trans- 
lateil  into  Eiiglisli,  and  read  in  Scotland. 
This  set  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.  upon 
search  for  the  same,  and  he  recovered  a 
copy  of  the  fourth  English  edition  of  1638, 
of  which  he  made  a reprint,  edited  with 
much  care,  in  the  year  1817.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  from  this  re{>rint,  itself 
derived  at  second-hand  from  the  French 
version,  firo  distinct  Italian  translations 
have  since  appeared,  printed  at  Pisa  and 
Florence,  both  in  the  year  1849. 

Mr.  Rabington’s  jiersevering  inquiries 
have  enabled  him  to  recover  not  only 
the  French  version,  but  the  Italian  origi- 
nal ; and  they  are  both  now  reprinted 
tVoiii  copies  iu  the  library  of  St.  Jolin’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Another  copy  of  the 
Venetian  edition  of  1543  has  been  traced 
as  having  belonged  to  Riederer  of  Nurem- 
berg, in  1768,  though  its  present  position 
is  unknown;  and  one  was  possessed  by 
B.  Kopitar,  rlie  late  Imperial  Librarian 
at  Vienna.  cojiy  of  tlie  Italian  edition 

of  Tubingen  ' 1565  is  also  in  the  univer- 
sity library  at  Laibach. 

Meanwhile,  an  interesting  manuscript 
has  been  noticed  in  the  Public  Library  at 
Cambridge,  to  which  it  was  presented 
about  the  year  1840,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
W.  Johnson,  of  Packwood  in  Warwick- 
shire. It  was  at  the  .-ame  time  described 
by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  .S.  R,  Maitland,  in  the 
IStli  volume  of  the  Britisli  xVIagazine.  It 
is  a translation  of  the  Treatise  made  by 
Edward  Courtenay,  Marquess  of  Exeter, 
whilst  lie  lay  a ]>i  isonei'  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  It  is  dated  in  1548,  when  his 
•ige  was  t'lie  and  twenty.  In  a dedication, 
addressed  to  Anne  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
Courtenay  terms  it,  ” this  breve  and  godly 
treatise,  writtuii  bj  a famous  clerke  in  the 
Itallionnc,  the  understamling  wliereof  as 
i have  hi  my  noune  studie  acheved,  so 
Inave  i hi  my  noune  labor  translated  the 
same  in  to  our  wulgar  tonge."  The  MS. 
contains  tao  inscripiions  in  the  hand- 
writing of  King  I'hluard  the  Sixth:  one  at 
the  lieginning, 

“ Faith  is  dedc  if  it  be  without  workes. 
Your  lovim;  neveu  Eosvard.” 
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The  other  at  the  end, 

“ Live  to  die,  and  die  to  live  again. 
Your  neven  Edward.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Babington  that  the 
king  wrote  these  sentences  in  the  book 
after  it  was  in  the  possession  of  his  aunt, 
rather  than  (as  Dr.  Maitland  suggested)  he 
addressed  them  to  her  husband  the  Pro- 
tector on  presenting  to  him  the  bonk — an 
hypothesis  contrary  to  the  dedication  by 
Courtenay.  Mr.  Babington  also  shows 
that  the  manuscript  itself  is  not  in  Courte- 
nay’s hand-writing,  but  fairly  copied  by  a 
transcriber.  We  may  remark  that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  three  MS.  books 
of  a religious  character,  still  extant,  which 
were  composed  by  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  tbc 
Italian  original  of  the  Bei'.cticio  di  Lliristo, 
the  French  version,  and  Courtenay’s  Eng- 
lish version.  The  English  version  from 
the  French  has  been  edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ayre.  We  liave  already  mentioned 
the  t.vo  modern  Italian  versions ; and  Mr. 
Babington  adds,  thar  a German  version 
is  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Tisehendorf, 
of  Leipzig.  Thus  a treatise,  whose  re- 
covery not  many  years  since  w;is  deemed 
hopeless,  has  been  again  plm.-ed  before  the 
consideration  of  pious  and  camlid  minds  ; 
a treatise  of  which  ‘hoiisauds  were  once 
annually  sold,  and  eagerly  perused,  in 
Italy;  which  was  admired,  not  only  by 
partisans  of  the  Rcformatio!i,  h-ut  by 
several  cardinals  of  the  Roin-m  Church  ; 
which  was  openly  drieiideJ  by  thr  cardi- 
nal Murone,  and  so  hc.gely  approved  bv 
Pole,  that  he  was  thought  by  Vergerio  to 
liave  had  “a  good  part”  in  its  author- 
ship ; and  which,  according  tu  the  same 
autliority,  was  considered  l)y  laany  as  one 
of  the  most  sweet,  most  .simple,  mu.st 
pious,  and  most  instructive  compositions 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  its  own  grace- 
ful  language,  and  its  own  brilliant  age. 

Scrijjioiss  Erotici  Gt\ec/.  The  Greek 
Romances  of  Hellothjrv.i,  ly-ngvsr  and 
Achilles  Taiius.  Translated  It.  Smiih, 
M.A.  Post  Svo.  pjK  .xxxli.  ~i]\.  {Bohn's 
Classical  Library.) — -Wliy  these  authors 
are  included  in  such  a series  as  the  ” Clas- 
sical Library,”  we  cannot  conceive,  ex- 
cept from  the  mere  fact  of  their  writing  in 
Greek.  They  certainly  are  not  i:i  usum 
jvventutis,  and  ought  rather  to  have  come 
under  the  head  of  the  Extra  Volume.” 
Tiic  tr.anslator  evidently  feels  inmself  em- 
harrasseJ,  by  rendering  some  .sentences  in 
Latin;  and,  while  he  admii.s  the  evil  of 
such  writings,  makes  a feeble  plea  in  their 
favour,  as  if  “ a poisoned  cup  ” could  also 
famish  a tcholesome  draught.  If  a few 


discerning  minds  have  drawn  moral  lessons 
from  such  compositions,  they  hear  a very 
small  proportion  to  those  who  have  only 
derived  infection.  At  least  let  the  de- 
fence be  rested  on  other  arguments  than 
this.  The  best  use  of  such  works  is  to 
furnish  help  to  lexicographers  and  gram- 
marians, in  supplying  parallel  expressions 
and  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  phrases. 
But  this  plea  reminds  us  of  the  golden  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  Madame  Roger,  in  La 
Rosiere  de  Salency  of  Favart.  When  her 
husband,  wh.o  is  teaching  his  little  girl  a 
flash  song,  makes  this  excuse,  On  ne 
risque  rien  d'iQstmire  une  honnete  fdle  du 
bien  et  du  mal : elle  pratique  Fun  et  fuit 
Fantre the  mother  wisely  answers,  **  Je 
lie  pense  pas  de  mcine.  Roger,  Roger, 
n’enseignuns  que  le  hlen  : le  mal  s’apprend 
tout  seul.”  He  does  her  the  justice  to 
reply:  "Eh  bien!  j’ai  tort,  et  tu  paries 
en  brave  femme.”  On  which  La  Harpe 
remarks,  ” Assurement,  il  y a plus  de  sens 
dans  ces  quatre  mots  de  la  bonne  femme 
que  dans  les  longues  paroles  de  nos  philo- 
sQphes  sur  I’ education.”  ^^Lycee,  xii..323.) 

The  preface  contains  sufficient  literary 
informtition  for  most  readers.  The  pages 
of  Bruuet,  .SlC.  will  furnish  more.  Harles 
considers  that  the  romance  of  Achilles 
Tatius  was  i'oraposed  while  he  was  still  a 
pagan.  Of  the  style  he  says  : " Multum 
quidem  o.stendit  ingenium,  at  tamen  ni- 
mls  abundat.“  (Nocitia  Grreca,  p.  449.) 
Of  Heliodoras,  he  says  ; “ Castitate  su- 
per.it  reliqaos  eroticcs  Gaec.ss  auctores  ; 
iugcuio  tau'n  u <-t  dictioniv  virtutibusion^pfo 
inferior  t .-2;.-  vidt-lur.”  (p.  4f;.'i.)  \etof 
Lntigus  he  observe?  that  in  point  of  inven- 
tion and  ornainmc  “est  paruni  commen- 
dabili.s.”  1 P.  194.)  4 he  original  Greek 

of  the  tViuiiient  incorporated  in  b.  i.  will 
he  found  in  the  Classical  Journal,  voL  viii. 
We  will  titjt  detain  our  readers  with  verbal 
.•ritici.sms,  except  to  remark  that  the  ex- 
pression buccaneers  (p.  40.9}  conveys  too 
uioileru  an  idea  to  be  properly  admissible 
iuro  the  phraseology  of  translation  from 
ancient  writers.  We  have  taken  this  in- 
stance at  random,  for  it  would  be  a waste 
of  labour  to  exranine  tlie  correctness  of  a 
version,  wiiere  the  propriety  of  publicadon 
is  qurstiouable. 

Sunday  Trading  in  London,  its  (Jaitses, 
and  its  Remedies : or,  the  Case  of  the 
Tradestnau  briefly  staled.  By  a London 
Employer,  tvo.—ln  Sunday  trading,  as 
in  many  other  matters.  Custom  is  a much 
severer  tyrant  than  Law.  Many  thousands 
.arc  confined  to  compulsory  labour  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  not  to  pierform  work.s  of  ac- 
tual necessity,  but  to  obey  the  demands  of 
competition.  They  work  because  they 
fear  tliat  others  would  else  deprive  them 
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of  the  market  for  their  labour  or  their 
wares.  “ For  want  of  an  efficient  law, 
(remarks  the  writer  of  the  p;,impliiet  before 
us,)  which,  by  restraining  the  few,  shall 
protect  the  many,  thousands  of  trailesinen 
and  their  assistants  lose,  week  after  week, 
and  year  after  year,  a privilege  wiiich  is 
the  common  right  of  ail,  and  of  which  no 
one  can  be  deprived  without  serious  dis- 
advantage to  his  highest  interests,  as  well 
as  to  his  ])ersonal  comfort.  Upon  the 
Master  Tradesman  this  is  a hardship  ; but 
to  the  men  and  boys  whom  they  employ, 
and  who  are  scarcely  free  agents,  it  is  a 
positive  injustice.”  This  evil  is  more 
prevalent  in  the  metropolis  than  in  pro- 
vincial towns.  For  its  amendment  an  as 
sociation  was  in 'May  1854  formed  among 
the  Tradesmen  themselves,  and  it  was  upon 
suggestions  made  by  that  association  that 
the  Bill  was  framed  of  which  Lord  Hubert 
Grosvenor  took  charge  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament.  Wiiat  ensued  is  too  no- 
torious-—a hmnbliug  exhibiuon,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  an 
edurated  people  misled  by  gross  misre- 
presentations, and  of  the  submission  of  tlie 
constitutional  cijuneil  of  the  country  to 
mob  dictation.  The  disturbances  in  Hyde 
Park  were  traced  to  an  ill-feeling  which 
had  been  excited  by  the  Beer  Act  of  the 
previous  year : hut  that  ill-tVcling  was 
confined  to  certain  publicans  and  other 
interested  parties,  and  did  not  arise  from 
any  incouvenienccs  actually  experienced 
by  the  people?.  However,  the  agitators 
were  successful  in  raising  a fatal  amount 
of  misapprehension  as  to  the  measures 
proposed,  and  the  humbler  classe.s  were 
artfully  persuaded  that  an  intention  was 
entertained  to  interfere  with  their  liberties, 
curtail  tiieir  comforts  and  recreations,  and 
enforce  a “ bitter  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath.” Thus  a bill  whieii  was  merely  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  day  of  rest  from  the 
burden  of  week-day  toil  was  for  the  time 
defeated.  Whether  the  experiment  may  as 
yet  be  again  tried,  with  better  prospects, 
we  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide  ; but 
we  have  every  hope  of  its  ultimate  ti  iumph, 
and  the  cause  cannot  fail  to  he  advanced 
by  the  moderate  and  judicious  arguments, 
so  thoroughly  supported  hv  evidence  and 


proved  facts  and  statistics,  which  are  set 
forth  by  the  writer  before  us,  who,  both 
in  this  and  in  some  former  essays,  has 
(aithfully  and  forcibly  exhibited  the  ex- 
tent, evtl>,  and  needlessness  of  Sunday 
'I’r.ulitig  in  lamdon. 


Thinyti  not  Generalli/  Known,  famili- 
arly explained.  A Book  Jar  Old  and 
Yhung.  By  John  Tiinbs,  F.S.A.  Author 
of  Curiosities  of  London,  and  Editor  of 
the  Year-Book  of  Facts.  l'2mo. — A very 
amusing  miscellany  of  some  of  the  marvels 
of  nature  and  ai  t,  and  the  curiosities  of 
manners  and  nf  history,  compiled  by  one 
will)  has  hail  a long  cx['eiience  in  similar 
tasks.  In  a sin  di  compass  the  book  treats 
of  five  hundred  ditferent  tuiijecls,  grouped 
under  the  lieads  of  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,  the  Sea  and  .Vir,  Sight  and  Sound, 
Life  and  Death,  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms,  Natural  Magiigthe  Manners  of 
Domestic  Life,  the  Festivals  of  the  Ca- 
lendar, Laws  and  Customs,  National  Cha- 
racteristics. tlie  Dignities  of  Church  and 
State,  the  wonders  of  inventive  Science, 
and  various  cui  iosities  of  Art  and  Lite- 
rature. We  observe  -ome  names  mis- 
lirinted,  as  Cayley  foi-  Caley  (161)),  Ker 
for  Kim  firrii.  Harries  for  Harcla  (185). 


Fustic  Adornineuts  /hr  Homes  of  Taste. 
By  Shirley  Hibberd  (Groombridge.)  — 
An  extremely  pretty  volume,  nicely  illus- 
trated, and  di  serving  of  a place  ou  every 
drawing-room  table.  The  most  casual 
reader  will  tiiid  soinetliing  to  interest  and 
aid  him  in  cultivating,  in  so  far  as  is 
[lossible,  his  acquaintance  with  those  por- 
tions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
tloin  which  may  keep  his  love  of  nature 
alive,  even  in  the  city.  It  is  indeed 
no  small  {irivilege  to  find  how  much 
may  be  done,  even  in  the  crowded  street, 
to  keep  ns  in  communication  with  a 
idant,  a bird,  an  inliabitant  of  the  waters, 
or  the  air.  We  hold  such  subjects  of  ob- 
servation as  very  precious  ; they  are  some- 
thing far  above  cut  tiuwers,  however  beauti- 
ful, and  the  book  which  teaches  us  how  to 
procure  and  p'rtserve  them  is  much  to  be 
esteemed  as  a household  friend. 
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Feb.  m.  Joseph  Hunter,  eaq.  V.P. 
Colonel  Harding  exhibited  a drawing  of 
an  architectural  boss  in  Tavistock  church, 
representing  three  rabbits. 

E.  i’.  Sliiiley,  esq.  M.P.  exhibited  a 


leathern  thong  used  for  fastening  the  head 
of  an  iron  hatchet,  and  a specimen  of  stri- 
ated ring-money,  both  found  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Carthew  exhibited  some  fragments 
of  personal  ornaments,  probably  Anglo- 
Saxon,  found  in  the  Norfolk  fen.  One 
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contains  a silver  coin  of  the  Gens  Lu- 
cretia,  let  into  a rim  or  locket. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  President  of  Tri- 
nity college,  Oxford,  exhibited  some  se- 
pulchral relics  found  at  Welford,  near 
Newbury;  and  also  a shield  of  parade  of 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  on  which  is 
painted  an  armed  knight  kneeling  before 
a lady  in  full  costume,  while  Death  .stands 
by,  and  a scroll  above  is  inscribed.  Vans 
ou  la  mort. 

George  Scharf,  esq.  F.S  A.  exhibited 
his  drawing  of  the  Tapestry  in  St.  Mary 
hall,  Coventry,  and  read  a lecture  upon  it, 
the  substance  of  which  was  given  in  our 
last  Magazine,  at  p.  235,  Mr.  Nichols  at 
the  same  time  exhibited  a series  of  draw- 
ings from  the  same  tapestry,  made  by 
John  Carter,  the  draughtsman  to  the  So- 
ciety, about  forty  years  ago. 

Feh.  28.  Rear-Admiral  Smyth,  V.P. 

W.  Pettit  Gritfith,  esq.  F.S. A.  exhibited 
some  stone  fragments  taken  from  the  base- 
ment of  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell, 
being  portions  of  earlier  architecture. 

Lord  Londesborough  exhibited  a circu- 
lar bronze  shield,  in  very  perfect  condi- 
tion, said  to  have  been  found  in  a tumulus 
in  the  county  Galway.  It  is  orn  imeiited 
with  knobs  or  bosses  disposed  in  concen- 
tric circles,  aiul  measures  3l)  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, 

Charles  Baily,  esq.  architect,  of  New- 
ark, exhibited  a drawing  of  the  tympanum 
of  the  church  door  at  Hawksworth,  co. 
Notts,  which  represents  a rudely  sculp- 
tured cross  between  two  standing  figures  ; 
and  it  is  placed  upon  a lintel  formed  of  a 
still  more  ancient  gravestone.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  the  following  inscription  ; 
“ Gauterus  et  uxor  ejus  cecelina  feeerunt 
facere  ecclesiam  istam  T honore  dni  nri  et 
see  marie  virgiuis  dei  insimul.” 

J.  Y.  Akerman,  esq.  Sec.  communicated 
several  letters  of  Sir  William  Killigrew, 
addressed  to  Cajitain  Adam  Baynes,  from 
the  year  1G5J  to  1G5;).  The  rir^t  three 
relate  to  the  district  called  f Jadsey  Level, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  writer  urges  very 
strongly  on  the  attention  of  Pa.rliament 
the  draining  of  that  vast  fen.  The  post- 
script to  the  Grst  is  significant  of  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  the  ruined 
Royalists  were  reduced.  The  second  shews 
the  interest  taken  by  Cromwell  in  tlicse 
projects  for  draining.  The  thiial  letter 
speaks  of  the  injury  likely  to  follow  the 
damage  done  to  tlie  great  sluice  at  Boston. 
A letter  dated  March  2t),  1G55,  sqieaks  of 
the  intercession  of  Lady  Cobhaui  to  Lady 
Lambert,  the  wife  of  the  Major-Gen.  rul, 
who  had  obtained  leave  for  the  residence 
of  8ir  William  Killigrew  in  “ the  little 
Lodge  at  Nonsuch,”  doubtless  the  build- 
ing called  the  Keeper’s  Lodge,  mentioned 
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in  the  Survey  of  Nonsuch  House  in  the 
Augmentation  Office,  printed  in  the  Arch- 
mologia,  \ . 43G.  Nonsuch  was  purchased 
by  Lambert.  But  want  and  misery  pur- 
sue the  Killigrews,  and  they  are  compelled 
to  decline  this  proftered  kindness.  The 
last  letter  is  dated  from  Sturry  Court, 
near  Canterbury,  on  the  1st  Nov.  16'59 — 
a very  critical  period,  when  the  death  of 
Cromwell  had  rendered  all  parties  watch- 
ful, and  rai.sed  the  fears  of  those  opposed 
to  the  kingly  form  of  government.  The 
unfortunate  Cavalier  lived  for  34  years 
afterwards,  and  died  in  1G93.  In  the 
Book  of  Payments  of  Secret  Service  Mo- 
neys in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II,  and 
James  11.  are  two  items  of  20/.  to  “ Wm. 
Killigrew”  in  the  year  1G80;  but  in  the 
volume  of  Secret  Service  Payments  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  lately  exhibited  before 
tlie  Society,  are  many  entries  for  a pen- 
sion bestowed  upon  him  by  William  III.  ; 
and  the  fact  of  these  payments  having 
been  made  by  small  instalments  and  at 
irregular  intervals  seems  plainly  to  indi- 
cate that  indigence  and  misfortune  had 
tracked  his  path  to  the  grave. 

March  G.  J.  Hunter,  es([.  V.P. 

G.  R.  Corner,  e.sq.  F.S. A.  communi- 
cated some  further  particulars  respecting 
the  Abbot  of  Waltham’s  House  on  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  bringing  the  history  of  that 
eilitice  down  to  the  year  of  the  Great  Fire 
of  London. 

J.  Payne  Collier, esq.  V.P.  read  a commu- 
iHLation,  “ On  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper,”  with  extracts  from  his  speeches 
and  letters,  from  a manuscript  volume  in 
Mr.  Collier’s  jmssession. 

March  13.  Earl  Stanhope,  Pres. 

Fred,  1).  Hartland,  csip  local  secretary 
at  Cheltenham,  sent  for  exhibition  a Roman 
statera  lately  found  in  digging  foundations 
for  a new  .school  at  W’atermoor,  near 
Cirencester  : accompanied  by  two  molars, 
one  of  the  old  red  conglomerate,  the  other 
of  millstone  grit.  He  also  sent  two  heads 
which  were  made  for  counterpoises  to 
smaller  statera  ; both  weighing  IGU  grains. 
One  represents  a Ceres,  the  otlier  pro- 
bably a Satyr,  Earl  Bathurst  is  now 
erecting  a museum  at  Cirencester  for  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  Corinium. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  sent  drawings 
of  a silver  fibula  (in  length  2^  inc.)  found 
in  Jan.  last  at  Eiiglishcombe,  near  Bath. 

It  is  inlaid  with  oruaments  in  black  or 
deep  blue  enamel. 

4.C.  Robinson,esq.  F.S. A. communicated, 
from  Count  Carlo  Pepoli,  several  objects 
in  bronze  found  in  a tomb  at  a place  called 
the  Sette  Fontane  (Seven  Fountains)  on  a 
spur  of  the  Apennines  between  the  Bolog- 
nese and  Tu'Cany.  Tliey  consisted  of  two 
armillre,  three  fibulte,  four  pins  belonging 
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to  fibulae,  two  rings,  and  the  handle  of  a 
vase.  They  exhibited  the  forms  of  Gaulish 
and  Etrurian  art,  as  is  the  case  in  every 
ancient  relique  found  in  the  Bolognese, 
that  province  having  been  inhabited  by  a 
colony  of  Gauls. 

Mr.  Akermau  exhibited  an  example  of 
an  iron  arrow-head,  found  by  Mr.  Hillier 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Chessell 
Down,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  which 
apparently  belonged  to  a bundle  of  arrows 
deposited  with  the  corpse,  the  ends  of  two 
shafts  being  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Akerman 
took  the  opportunity  to  repeat  his  convic- 
tion that  the  bow  was  not  in  common  use 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a weapon  of 
war.  The  spear  was  the  usual  weapon  of 
the  ordinary  soldier,  and  the  sword  of  the 
man  of  higher  rank.  Passages  have  been 
quoted  from  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
prove  their  constant  use  of  the  bow',  and 
the  word  “ gar”  in  their  poems  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  arrow  ; but  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  collate  the  pas- 
sages in  question  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  word  “gar”  must  stand  for  the 
spear  that  could  be  used  as  a missile  or  in 
close  combat,  and  that  wherever  arrows 
are  named  it  is  in  descriptions  purely  poeti- 
cal and  imaginary.  There  seems,  however, 
no  doubt  when  the  word  sirael  is  used,  a 
word  still  retained  by  tlm  peasantry  in  the 
south  of  England.  This  however  occurs 
but  seldom,  and,  as  already  observed,  in 
purely  figurative  language. 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  esq.  local  secre- 
tary, communicated  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  eleven  skeletons  found  in  Ches- 
ter. They  were  unaccompanied  by  any 
traces  of  coffins,  serge  cloth,  or  ornament; 
but  their  heads  lay  to  the  east.  The  site  is 
supposed  to  have  I)een  that  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Black  Friars, 

Henry  Shaw,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited  a 
very  interesting  relic  recently  found  lying 
on  the  top  of  a stone  wall  beneatli  the 
roof  of  Davington  priory,  near  Fevershara, 
the  residence  of  Thomas  Wiliement,  esq. 
F.S.A.  It  is  a head-piece  formed  of  a 
series  of  small  iron  phates  overlapping  each 
other,  and  quilted  between  two  pieces  of 
canvass.  The  metal  plates  are  square, 
with  the  angles  taken  off,  to  admit  of  the 
thread  passing  between  and  across  them, 
and  thus  rendering  them  secure  and  im- 
movable, This  is  supposed  to  be  what  was 
called  a “ privy  cap  of  fence,”  and  is  con- 
sidered quite  unique. 

John  Gough  Nichols,  esq.  F..S..A.,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Scharf,  communicated  from 
the  MS.  collections  of  the  late  iMr,  W. 
Reader  some  historical  particulars  in 
illustration  of  the  Tapestry  in  St.  Mary 
hall,  Coventry.  They  described  the  founda- 
tion of  five  religious  guilds  at  the  middle 
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of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  period 
also  the  city  received  its  first  mayor.  Four 
out  of  the  five  were  united  at  the  close  of 
the  same  century,  and  the  two  remaining 
in  15.'14.  The  hall  of  the  four  united 
guilds  was  rebuilt  in  1411;  and  in  that 
hall  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  mayor 
of  the  guild  were  accustomed  to  sit  toge- 
ther in  a magnificent  double-chair,  of  which 
only  one  half  is  now  left.  Henry  the  Sixth 
was  a frequent  visitor  to  Coventry,  and 
of  one  of  his  visits,  at  Whitsuntide  1 156, 
a full  account  is  pre.served,  with  the  names 
of  the  nobility  that  formed  his  retinue. 
From  this  circumstance  it  has  perhaps 
arisen  that  the  crowned  personages  on  the 
tapestry  have  been  assigned  to  King  Henry 

VI.  and  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and 
their  attendants  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  txc. 
But  all  the  Lancastrian  raonarchs  were 
members  of  the  Coventry  guild,  as  well  as 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen  are 
recorded  to  have  been  admitted  into  the 
fraternity  in  the  year  1490,  and  the  cos- 
tume of  the  tapestry  is  certainly  of  that 
age.  If  intended  to  represent  Henry 

VII.  the  cardinal  will  have  been  Cardinal 
Morton. 

iMr.  Scharf,  in  re[)ly,  remarked  that  he 
learned  with  pleasure  the  existence  of  the 
guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  wliieh  strongly 
favoured  his  interpretation  of  the  upper 
central  compartment  of  the  tapestry.  The 
emblem  of  that  guild  was  a seated  figure 
of  Christ,  liolding  up  Ids  pierced  hands, 
and  the  wounds  in  his  side  and  feet  clearly 
visible.  Such  a figure  was  painted  in  the 
Chapter-house  at  Westmir\ster,  surrounded 
with  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion;  and  so  it  doubtless  appeared  on 
the  tapestry  at  Coventry,  where  the  angels 
still  remain,  but  a figure  of  Justice  has 
been  substituted  for  that  of  Christ.  The 
guild  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Coventry  was 
founded  twenty -six  years  after  the  canoni- 
zation of  the  great  promoter  of  the  festival, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  That  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  twenty-one  years  later.  That  of 
St.  iViary  first  of  all.  The  founders  of 
Corpus  Christi  college  at  Cambridge  were 
brethren  of  the  guilds  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  such 
guilds  were  probably  often  associated. 

Mr.  Squiers,  of  the  United  States,  ho- 
norary member,  then  read  a paper  on  the 
Guestusos,  a remnant  of  the  ancient  in- 
iuibitants  of  Central  America  ; whieli  he 
jirefaccd  by  some  observations  on  the  early 
civilization  of  that  continent.  He  stated 
that  such  civilization  never  prevailed  on 
the  coasts,  but  was  coufiiied  to  the  higher 
grounds  of  the  interior,  where  there  were 
open  forests,  an  easily  cultivated  soil,  and 
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abundance  of  spontaneous  fruits.  Tlie 
plateau  of  Mexico  is  7000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  was  there,  and  in  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Guatemala  and  Yucatan,  that 
the  ancient  civilization  flourished.  Mr. 
Si^uiers  exlxibited  the  ground-jflot  of  a hill 
in  Honduras,  about  forty  miles  from  Co- 
pan. which  rises  JOOO  feet  above  the  adja- 
cent plain,  forming  a platform  two  miles 
in  length  and  one  in  average  breadth,  and, 
being  accessible  in  only  thi-ee  places,  is 
there  defended  by  walls  of  stone  fifteen 
feet  high.  Upon  this  elevation  are  erected 
several  hundred  structures  of  pyramidal 
forms,  obviously  of  religious  origin.  The 
neighbouring  plains  had  formerly  a popu- 
lation of  half  a million,  now  reduced  to 
less  than  80,00U.  This  hill  is  a type  of 
others  of  the  same  character.  Mr.  Squiers 
afterwards  recited  the  various  accounts 
that  have  been  given  of  supposed  remnants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ; ami  adverted 
to  the  imposture  which  has  recently  been 
so  successful  uiider  the  title  of  Aztec  Lil- 
liputians ; the  creatures  .-o  exhibited  be- 
ing idiot  dwarfs,  th»-  oiTspring'  of  :i  dwarf 
father  and  an  idiot  iautlicr,  Indians  of  Sail 
.Salvador,  where  (heir  birtlis  are  duly  re- 
gistered. as  well  ;vs  tiiose  of  a.notlier  pair 
of  the  same  family,  which  may  be  hrouglit 
forward  hereafter  should  the  public  cie- 
dulity  atforJ  encouragement.  Mr.  .Squiers, 
however,  stated  that  some  aboriginal  fami- 
lies are  unquestioualy  yet  existing  in  Gua- 
temala : and  in  Nicaragua,  upon  the  river 
Frio,  still  dwells  the  tribe  of  tlic  Gues- 
tusos,  in  fastnes-es.  protected  by  a cliaiu 
of  volcanic  mouiitaius.  He  proceeded  tu 
read  an  historical  memoir  of  vaiious  at- 
teuqits  made  dining  the  hc't  Ce'utury  to 
visit  their  place  of  abode,  but  all  of  wliicli 
were  uiisuccesslu!  ; au  l no  (urtliei  efloit 
was  made  until  the  year  lel'J,  wlieu  tlie 
Gucstusos  were  again  tiiumpbuit  in  re- 
pulsing an  e.\pedilion  undertaken  by  some 
miisionai  ies.  It  xv.as,  buWi.t  er,  a.-certained 
that  the  people  arc  of  the  true  Aztec  or 
ancient  Mexican  stamp. 

The  Society’s  iiKo-tiug"  wtni  idjoiunetl 
over  Ea.ster  to  tlie  ilrd  April. 

N L -M  I s M A r 1 1 '.O  C 1 1',  i \ . 

Jau.  .11.  Samuel  Birch,  esq.  F.S.A. 
communicated  a paper  On  tlm  Coins  of 
Germaiius,”  suggesting  that  the  iuscrip- 
tiou  of  these  well-known  Gaulisdi  pieces, 
which  has  been  r<  ad  indvi  ili.i  i and  the 
like,  and  ijy  M.  Burgon  and  Mr.  Oldfield 
i.N  DVTi  i.i.i  •‘•■'LiliusJ  , sli«uld  be  read  (N  D\  - 
TM.i  i’i.[ibcrtus].  This  opinion  wa.s  sup- 
ported by  the  circumstance  ti.at  among 
some  of  the  German  tribes  the  liberti  rose 
to  the  highest  offices  ot  tlic  State. 

Mr.  Evans  read  a paper,  “On  the  At- 
tribution of  certain  Ancient  British  Coins 
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to  Addedomaros,'’  showing  this  name  to 
be  clearly  traceable  on  British  money  of 
three  types,  hitherto  not  classed.  Authen- 
tic histoiy  had  not,  indeed,  preserved  any 
record  of  this  Regnlns,  but  he  might 
perhaps  be  recognized  in  the  zEdd-mawr, 
or  .iEdd  the  Great,  of  the  Welsh  Chro- 
niclers, as  Caractacus  may  be  traced  in 
Caradoo,  and  Dubnovellaunus  in  Dyfnwal 
or  Dunwallo. 

Feh.  28.  Mr.  Evans  read  a reply  to 
the  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Beale  Poste 
to  his  readings  of  inscriptions  on  British 
coins,  and  satisfactorily  established  that  of 

CUNOBELINUS  TASCIOVAN'l  F,  and  itS 

variations,  on  money  of  Cunobeline. 

Dr.  Loewe  gave  an  account  of  some  an- 
cient Jewi.^ili  coins  recently  collected  in 
the  East, 
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March  7.  Ttie  Hon.  Richard  C.  Ne- 
\iile,  V^.P.  m the  chair. 

Brofe.ssor  Buckman  gave  an  account  of 
the  means  employed  for  the  removal  of 
Lbe  fine  te>seUated  pavements  discovered 
at  Cirence-ter  in  IS.71,  and  now  deposited 
securely  in  tbe  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  by  tlie  lilierality  of  Lord  Ba- 
iliur.st.  They  h id  been  brought  to  light 
in  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the 
town,  and  their  preservation  in  situ  had 
consequently  been  imjiracticable.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  the  removal,  careful 
tracings  were  made  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ciren- 
cester, .ind  as  the  beautiful  designs  of  the 
mosaic  floors  were  gradu.illy  e.vposed  to 
siew,  in  the  progn-.-.j  of  the  sewerage 
Works,  which  led  tu  their  discovery,  a 
fairlilul  rccmd  wa.s  secured  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  iutricate  patterns,  and 
tiielr  cjluurs  when  fre'^hly  expo.sed.  The 
two  line  pavements  were  then  carefully 
raised,  piece  by  piece,  aiul  conveyed  to  a 
safe  da  pusitoiy,  until  ihe  .structure  des- 
liiu  d by  the  Earl  Bathurst  should  be  coni- 
pieteil.  It  will  iieiicefoi th  form  a ixiuseum 
for  the  reception  of  the  numerous  anti- 
quities di.<covered  at  Ciiencester,  and  in 
tlie  neighbourhood.  The  removal  and  re- 
laying of  these  large  surfaces  of  tesselated 
work  was  attended  with  no  slight  diffi- 
cuhy  ; and  great  atceutioa  was  requisite,  in 
order  to  restore  with  accurae>  the  portions 
unavoidably  damaged  in  dividing  the  floor 
into  portions,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
rai.sed  and  transfericui  to  their  destination. 
This  delicate  operation  had  been  success- 
fully achieved,  hy  cutting  around  the 
several  compartments  of  circular  or  other 
forms,  taking  out  first  the  white  tessela: 
which  formed  their  margins,  and  then,  by 
aid  of  chisels  and  stone-saws  cutting 
through  the  concrete  upon  which  the 
mosaics  were  laid,  to  the  very  base  of  the 
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stratum  of  terrass  beneath.  A thin  coat- 
ing of  plaster  of  Paris  was  run  over  the 
surface,  and  upon  this  pieces  of  slate  were 
laid,  in  most  instances  ; on  other  occa- 
sions it  was  found  more  advantageous  to 
fix  an  iron  hoop  round  the  edges  of  the 
compartments  thus  cut  out  for  removal. 
By  these  means  those  mosaics  of  tlie  finer 
kind,  which  are  supported  on  pilce,  or  pil- 
lars of  stone  and  tiles,  serving  as  the  sub- 
structure of  a mspensnra,  may  conve- 
niently be  taken  up,  slabs  of  wood  being 
placed  under  the  block  of  pavement  thus 
detached,  and  a frame  thus  formed  to 
which,  if  the  weight  he  great,  the  aid  of 
pulleys  is  easily  applied.  The  wiiote  mass 
is  thus  securely  lifted  and  joaced  on  a 
truck  for  removal.  Some  of  tlie  portions 
thus  transported  weighed  several  liun 
dreds  weight.  In  the  case  of  pavements 
of  the  coarser  kind,  which  are  laid  on  a 
solid  bed  of  terrass,  and  not  raised  on  a 
suspensura,  the  operation  is  attended  with 
greater  difficulty ; the  soil  must  be  gra- 
dually removed  from  beneath,  and  a frame- 
work constructed  by  means  of  whicli, 
with  strong  mechanical  appliances,  a mass 
may  successfully  he  raised.  lu  cases, 
however,  where  tlie  pavement  is  much 
broken,  the  only  available  means  is  to 
cover  the  surface  with  a strong  ceraeut  of 
rosin  and  bee’s  wax,  upon  which  canvas  is 
laid,  and  portions  of  the  work  are  thus  by 
degrees  taken  up  and  preserved.  Profes- 
sor Ruck  man  proceeded  to  describe  iu 
full  detail  the  difficult  process  of  re -laving 
the  mosaics  ; a stratum  of  concrete,  two 
feet  thick,  was  prepared,  and  upon  this 
firm  foundation  the  several  portions  were 
successively  adjusted,  and  [lermaiienUy 
compacted  together  by  a thin  paste  of 
Roman  cement.  The  injured  parts  were 
then  restored,  the  tessera;  which  iiad  been 
cut  out  replaced,  and  the  two  pavement.s 
present  an  appearance  nearly  as  perfect 
and  uniform  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
design  as  when  they  were  first  discovered 
under  the  accumulated  debris  of  Corinium. 
Professor  Buckman  oftered  some  valuable 
practical  suggestions  to  those  wlio  might 
attempt  a similar  operation  ; and  he  gave 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  constructive 
peculiarities  in  these  decorations  of  Ro- 
man dwellings,  which  have  been  found  in 
such  remarkable  variety  iu  our  country. 
He  e.xpressed  his  obligatioais to  Mr,  Digby 
Wyatt  for  the  valuable  advice  and  in- 
formation which  had  materially  facilitated 
the  difficult  operation,  by  which  two  of 
the  finest  examples  of  mosaic  hitherto 
found  in  England  have  so  successfully 
been  preserved. 

Mr.  Barclay  Phillips  read  an  account  of 
a tumulus  lately  discovered  on  the  west 
side  of  Brighton,  in  extensive  building 


operations  near  the  new  church  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  in  the  parish  of  Hove. 
The  mound  had  been  till  very  lately  the 
resort  of  a concourse  of  young  persons  on 
Good  Friday,  to  join  in  the  rustic  game  of 
“kiss  in  the  ring.”  In  January  last  the 
contractor,  engaged  in  » xtensive  works  on 
the  estate  of  Baron  Goldsmid,  caused  it 
to  lie  removed,  in  order  to  level  the 
ground  in  the  new  Palmyra  Square,  and 
thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  interment 
in  a rude  coffin,  placed  east  and  west.  Mr. 
Phillips  I’.ad  curefully  investigated  the 
facts  relating  to  this  discovery,  and,  by 
Baron  Goldsmid’s  permission,  he  brought 
for  examination  the  antiquities  found  with 
this  deposit,  consisting  of  an  amber  vase, 
about  thn  e inches  in  diameter,  with  one 
liandle  ; a stone  axe-head,  wrought  with 
great  skill  and  carefully  finished;  a small 
whetstone,  and  a bronze  blade,  probably 
of  a dagger,  precisely  resembling  those 
found  in  tumuli  in  Wiltshire,  by  the  late 
Sir  R,  Colt  floare.  No  instance  has  oc- 
curred of  any  vessel  formed  of  amber 
amongst  the  earlier  anti([uities  found  with 
iuternients  in  tumuli.  Fragments  of 
wooil,  as  also  of  bone,  qiparentiy  charred, 
were  noticed,  and  tlie  coffin  is  believed  to 
have  been  of  oak ; it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained wbetber  the  corpse  had  been  burnt, 
but  numerous  fragment^  of  charcoal  ap- 
peared in  the  tumulus. 

Mr.  Kemble  delivered  a discourse  on 
“ Self-immolation,”  in  continuation  of  his 
sfriking  and  instructive  development  of 
the  mortuary  usages  and  superstitions  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians.  The  suttee  in 
India  has  coutiuued  until  recent  times, 
(iutwif,h.standing  the  energetic  etforts  of 
our  government  ; the  practice  is  of  high 
antiquity  iu  the  East,  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  as  existing  in  full  vigour  many  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  rera.  It  is  not 
so  well  known,  Mr.  Kemble  observed, 
that  the  custom  extended  to  others  besides 
the  wife,  and  that  traces  of  it  occur 
amongst  races  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  ourselves  ; the  consideration 
therefore  of  this  curious  subject  may 
throw  ligiit  upon  questions  which  occa- 
sionally arise  in  investigating  siipulchural 
d.i'posits.  Kemble  proceeded  to  trace 

tlie  custom  among  the  Greeks  from  very 
remote  tiiiic.s  ; and  he  showed  that  among 
Romans,  even  till  late  periods,  we  find 
the  friend  joining  his  friend  in  death,  the 
elient  his  patron,  the  slave  or  freedman 
refusing  to  survive  his  master.  Servius 
states,  that  at  the  funerals  of  great  men  it 
was  usual  for  their  slaves  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  here  it  is  obvious  that  these 
were  ofteu,  as  in  some  other  cases,  in- 
voluntary victims.  Of  the  Keltic  Gauls 
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ill  Caesar's  time,  we  learn  that  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  burn  with  the  dead, 
not  only  the  ornaments  or  weapons  which 
had  been  most  valued  by  them  in  life,  but 
also  animals,  and  their  favourite  serfs  and 
dependants.  Caesar  does  not  indeed  assert 
that  these  were  voluntary  victims,  but 
Pomponius  Mela  records  tliat  there  were 
some  who  cast  themselves  of  their  free 
will  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  their  friend. 
Among  some  of  tlie  Germanic  tribes  we 
find  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  usage 
of  self-immolation ; thus  Procopius  tells 
us,  that  as  late  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury it  was  the  custom  among  the  Heruli 
for  the  wife  to  strangle  herself  at  her  hus- 
band’s death.  The  legendary  records  of 
Scandinavia,  where  heathendom  maintained 
itself  much  longer  than  among  the  Ger- 
mans, supply  numerous  examples  of  the 
usage  ; and  Mr.  Kemble  cited  various 
passages  in  the  Sagas,  in  which  the  pre- 
valence of  self-immolation  is  shown.  Nor 
was  the  wife  alone,  as  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  voluntary  victim  on  the 
funeral  pile  ; the  friend  would  not  survive 
the  friend  ; the  conies  refused  to  live  when 
his  chief  had  (alien  ; the  serf  would  not 
desert  iu  death  the  lord  who.se  bread  he  had 
eaten  ; the  maidens  strangled  themselves 
around  the  corpse  of  tlieir  mistress.  iNIr. 
Kemble  cited  a remarkable  passage  in  the 
Islandic  LanJnam.djok,  relating  to  the  ob- 
sequies of  a chief  in  liis  ship  iu  a mound, 
and  his  thrall  with  him,  who  would  not 
survive,  and  slew  himself,  his  corpse  being 
placed  in  the  stern  of  the  ship.  Accord- 
ing to  a notion  of  which  other  instances 
occur,  it  was  afterwai'(ls  believed  that  the 
thrall,  who  possibly  had  chcrislicd  a hope 
of  entering  Valhalla  with  his  master  by 
dying  with  him,  had  become  a trouble- 
some companion  in  the  hurial-ship,  and 
he  was  accordingly  dug  up.  la  the  Saga 
of  king  Gautrek  a most  striking  tale  is 
preserved;  wc  there  tind  the  account  of  a 
whole  family,  vvho,<e  heads  for  several  ge- 
nerations put  tliemselvcs  to  death  by  pre- 
ci[)italiuus  from  a rock,  whiuevcr  any 
unusual  oceurrence,  by  them  regarded  as 
a portent,  alarmed  them.  Amongst  races 
in  more  remote  parts  of  Europe,  and  less 
cognate  with  ourselves,  vestiges  may  he 
noticed,  Mr.  Kemble  observed,  of  similar 
funereal  .sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
vivors. JJoniface,  in  the  eighth  century, 
describes  tl:o  high  regard  for  marriage 
among  tlic  Wends,  who  con.sidercd  it  ho- 
nourable tiiat  the  widow  should  kill  her- 
self, so  that  she  might  lie  burnt  with  him. 
Nearly  three  centuries  later  it  is  stated  of 
the  Poles,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  bus- 
hand,  the  wife’s  head  was  eut  off,  and 
their  ashes  w’erc  united  in  one  common 
resting-place. 


[April, 

Mr.  Willement  sent  for  examination  an 
unique  “ privy  cap  of  fence,”  formed  of 
pierced  iron  plates,  curiously  quilted 
between  stout  linen.  In  form  it  resem- 
bles a small  hat,  with  very  narrow  brim, 
of  the  shape  actually  worn  : its  date  may 
be  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  found  in  a very  singular 
position,  at  Davington  Priory,  near  Fa- 
versham,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  between 
two  wall-plates  of  oak.  The  roof  w'hich 
they  carried  appears  not  older  than  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  cap  is  in  most 
perfect  preservation,  and  no  similar  head- 
piece  is  known  to  exist,  although  some 
remains  of  body  armour,  formed  of  small 
plates,  quilted  between  folds  of  linen,  are 
preserved,  but  defences  of  this  kind  are  of 
the  greatest  rarity. 

A notice  was  then  read  of  a singular 
discovery  in  the  old  parsonage  house  at 
Sherborne,  Dorset,  wiiere  during  recent 
repairs,  a small  parchment  slip  was  found 
concealed  between  two  stones.  The  vicar, 
the  Rev.  E,  Ilarston,  had  kindly  sent  it 
for  examination,  and  it  proved  to  be  a 
declaration  that  in  some  time  of  raging 
pestilence  the  Pope  had  received  revelation 
of  a sovereign  remedy  by  the  intercession 
of  St.  Martin ; and  the  document  set 
forth  the  religious  observances  and  offer- 
ings by  which  deliverance  from  the  dreaded 
epidemic  might  be  gained.  One  condition 
was  the  promise  to  fast  once  a year,  with 
bread  and  water,  “ othir  sum  othir  person 
for  yow.”  The  writing  appeared  to  be  of 
the  later  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  pestilence  iu  question  may  have  been 
the  sweating  sickness  in  the  autumn  of 
l which  caused  a fearful  mortality 
throughout  England. 

Lord  Londcsborough  sent  for  exhibition 
a circular  bronze  buckler,  found  in  a rath 
or  tumulus  in  co.  Galway.  No  example 
had  previously  been  noticed  in  Ireland. 
It  measures  about  fourteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, anil  has  a central  bos.s,  surrounded 
by  two  circles  of  knobs,  like  large  nail- 
heads.  Another  example,  amost  precisely 
similar,  found  in  183t)  iu  the  Isis,  near 
Dorchester,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Lord  Londesborough  exhibited  also  three 
silver  etuis,  containing  mathematical  in- 
struments, and  engraved  externally  with 
lines  serving  for  various  astronomical  and 
horoscopic  calculations.  They  are  of  Ger- 
man workinauship,  about  1(120, and  finished 
with  admirable  jirecision. 

The  Hon,  R.  C.  Neville  brought  a large 
bronze  fibula,  found  in  the  Roman  ceme- 
tery at  Great  Chesterford.  Mr.  Hewitt 
produced  a fine  Saxon  sword,  ornamented 
witli  silver,  delicately  chased,  and  enriched 
with  niello.  It  was  found  in  the  Isle  of 
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Wight.  Mr.  Beruhard  Smith  exhibited  a 
Romaa  autefix  of  terra-cotta,  found  near 
Monmouth  ; it  bears  a grotesque  human 
face,  over  which  is  introduced  a cross ; 
and  it  closely  resembles  some  reliques  of 
the  same  kind  found  at  Caerleon  by  Dr. 
Lee.  The  Rev.  T.  Hugo  brought  some 
portions  of  ancient  stained  glass  lately 
found  in  St.  John’s  Square,  Clerkeuwell. 
A collection  of  antiquities  and  fragments 
of  Roman  ornaments  of  bronze  was  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Beldam  ; and  two  brooches 
of  Irish  workmanship,  one  of  them  en- 
riched with  enamel,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Nesbitt,  who  brought  also  a fac-simile, 
electrotyped,  of  the  silver-gilt  chrismatory 
in  the  Doucean  Museum  at  Goodrich 
Court,  bearing  the  royal  arms.  A rubbing 
from  the  tine  sepulchral  brass  of  Sir  John 
Gilfard,  at  Bowers  Gitford,  Essex,  recently 
found  by  Mr.  IJ.  W.  King,  was  exhibited. 
It  is  an  effigy  of  life-size,  the  armour  is 
chiefly  of  mail,  and  it  presents  some  curious 
details  of  costume.  The  person  whom  it  is 
supposed  to  commemorate  died  in  1318. 
An  engraving  of  this  curious  brass  has 
been  lately  given,  with  a memoir  by  Mr. 
King,  in  the  Proceeilings  of  the  Esse.v  Ar- 
chaeological Society.  A wax  impression 
from  Mr.  King’s  coUectiou  was  also  pro- 
duced, taken  from  the  seal  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,  aft(.  luvards  licary  V.,  for 
the  lordship  of  Caermarthcii.  The  nuilrix 
was  formerly  in  Greene’s  Museum  at  Lich- 
field, and  it  is  not  known  where  it  may 
now  be  preserved.  Mr.  Henderson  exhi- 
bited a silver  privy-seal,  set  with  an  an- 
tique intaglio  of  jVIercury,  on  cornelian  ; 
Mr.  Franks  brought  two  customers’  seals 
for  the  duties  on  wools  and  hides,  one 
being  for  Lincoln,  the  other  for  Caermar- 
then.  They  are  of  tlie  time  of  Edward  I., 
and  the  reverses  which  appear  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  them  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  having  been  pre- 
sented in  1842  by  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, with  other  seals  long  preserved 
amongst  the  ancient  treasures  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 
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Feb.  27.  S.  R.  Solly,  esq.  F.R.S.  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pratt  e.xhibited  two  line  specimens 
of  British  swords,  and  another,  said  to 
have  been  dug  up  in  Ireland,  but  sus- 
picions were  entertained  as  to  its  being 
genuine. 

Mr.  Pidgeoii  exhibited  an  earthern  bar, 
cue  of  many  found  at  Captain’s  Creek, 
near  the  Upchurch  potteries,  the  object  of 
which  was  coujeolured  to  be  to  regulate 
the  heat,  and  cause  its  equal  application 
to  tlie  entire  pottery  in  the  process  of 
baking. 


Mr.  Cecil  Brent  exhibited  a beautiful 
miniature  painting  on  copper,  by  Velas- 
quez, of  the  wife  of  Cortez  ; Mr.  Gunston 
a clog  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  found  in  making  an  exca- 
vation in  St.  Paul’s-churchyard. 

iMr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a notice  of  seve- 
ral coins  found  Lo uglier,  near  Caermar- 
then. 

A paper  by  the  Rev.  E.  Kell  was  read, 
containing  notices  of  the  sites  of  Romaa 
villas  at  Brixton  and  Chatterford,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  describing  the  remains  of 
baths,  coins,  pottery,  8cc. 

Mr.  Calder  Marshal!,  R.A.  exhibited 
four  paintings  of  saints,  obtained  from  Se- 
bastopol ; and  ^Ir.  Barrow,  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, exhibited  various  specimens  of 
paintings  presented  to  him  by  Capt.  Sher- 
rard  Osborne,  R.N.  from  Kertch.  These 
were  obtained  from  private  houses,  not 
places  of  public  worship.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
read  a paper  upon  these  and  other  objects 
obtained  from  tlie  same  locality,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  lay 
claim  to  any  great  aat,<  .lity.  He  conjec- 
tured, from  the  st>le  i f art  exhibiteil  by 
them,  tfuit  they  had  been  copied  from 
ancient  Greek  missals  or  books  of  offices, 
and  probably  by  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos.  Mr.  Pettigrew  gave  an  account 
of  the  antiquities  in  Kertch  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, dwelling  particularly  on  the 
various  tumuli,  in  which  had  been  dis- 
covered skeletons  and  valuable  relics,  con- 
flrmiag  in  a very  remarkable  manner  the 
known  customs  of  Scythian  nations. 


ARCU-ltOI.OGICAL  SOCiliTV  OK  I.ONDOX 
AND  .MIDDLESEX. 

We  have  now  to  report  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  general  meeting  of  this  society, 
which  was  iield  at  the  French  Gallery  in 
Pall  Mall,  on  Tuesday  Feb.  26. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  F.S.A.  who 
occupied  the  Chair,  lemarked,  that  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Arehteological  .So- 
ciety was  not  established  with  the  intention 
of  trenching  upon  other  similar  associa- 
tions, but  with  the  object  of  promoting 
the  collection  and  publisliing  the  best  in- 
formation on  the  ancient  arts  and  monu- 
ments of  the  city  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  the  ewunty  of  IMiddlcsex. 
London  had  coulrihutcd  much  to  anti- 
quarian literature,  but  still  it  required  a 
coiiccntratcd  association,  in  onler  to  de- 
velop its  rcsourco.-j  in  antiipuuian  lore. 
'Fhat  development  was  their  object  and 
intention  ; and,  in  order  to  carry  it  out  to 
tlie  fullest  extent,  it  was  junposed  to  pro- 
cure careful  observation  and  preservation 
of  antiquities  discovered  in  the  progress  of 
works,  excavations,  and  foundations  of 
buildings.  They  would  also  strenuously 
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oppose  and  prevent,  so  far  as  was  practi- 
cable, any  injuries  with  which  monuments 
and  ancient  remains  might  be  ruthlessly 
threatened.  They  had  come  forward  to  fill 
up  the  void  which  had  been  felt  to  exist 
by  all  true  lovers  of  antiquarian  research  ; 
and,  as  London  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world,  he  foresaw  they  had  much  to 
do  ere  they  brought  to  light  the  many 
treasures  contained  in  its  bosom  and  in  its 
history. 

The  first  paper  of  the  evening  was  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  F.S.A.  on  “ The 
Primaeval  History  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex.” After  a brief  introduction,  he  quoted 
the  statements  of  Herodotus,  Aristotle, 
and  Polybius,  the  only  authors  living,  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 
have  given  any  account  of  the  British  isles. 
The  narrative  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
and  Pomponius  ^lela  were  next  discussed, 
and  a succinct  account  was  given  of  the 
campaigns  of  CK5ar,Ostorius  Scapula,  and 
Agricola,  from  the  authority  of  Ctesar  and 
Tacitus.  Mr.  Hugo  then  proceeded  to 
adduce  his  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
stronghold  of  Cassivellaun,  the  gallant 
King  of  the  Trinobantes,  was  at  Wimble- 
don, where  hut-circlcs  yet  remain  ; and 
that  the  second  brief  campaign  of  Caesar 
was  principally  occiqiied  in  operations 
from  Coway  .Stakes  to  Battersea  Bridge, 
every  part  of  the  intervening  area  appear- 
ing to  have  been  contested  step  by  step. 
The  paper  then  entered  upon  a minute  de- 
scription of  the  county  and  its  inhabitants 
at  this  early  period,  and  terminated  with 
an  account  of  the  various  discoveries  of 
primaeval  remains  which  have  induced  the 
author  to  arrive  at  his  several  conclusions. 

Mr.  Henry  Mogford,  F..S.A.  next  read 
a paper  entitled  “ Recollections  of  West- 
minster.'’ Reference  was  more  immediately- 
made  to  the  neglect  of  Westminster  Hall 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  two  of  the  most 
important  monuments  of  their  style  extant 
in  Europe.  The  niches  in  front  of  the 
hall  formerly  contained  four  statues,  which 
have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  bust  of 
Charles  I.  which  was  over  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, before  the  removal  of  the  law  courts. 
According  to  Pennant,  this  was  the  bust 
made  by  Bernini,  from  Vandyck's  three 
heads  of  this  sovereign,  now  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  pillars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  arms  of  Lord  Boteler  and 
John  Stafford,  it  was  hoped  would  be  re- 
placed. Notice  was  also  taken  of  the  de- 
struction, in  H^OO,  of  the  mural  paintings 
in  St.  Stephen’s  ( hapel,  in  making  altera- 
tions requisite  to  accommodate  the  Irish 
members  added  by  the  .\ct  of  Union.  The 
author  remarked  upon  the  absolute  neglect 
of  all  objects  of  archaeological  interest, 
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when  alterations  were  required  for  the 
legislature.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  White- 
hall, now  existing  in  the  Pells-office  in 
Whitehall  Gardens,  and  attention  was  called 
to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  statue 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  Queen-square,  West- 
minster. 

The  Rev.  Ch-arles  Boutell,  M.A.  next 
made  some  remarks  on  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  several  of  the  most  interest- 
ing among  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  accompanied  by  sug- 
gestions for  their  future  preservation. 

Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  A.R.A,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  nn  the  Chapter-house 
at  Westminster.  He  said  that  it  was  well 
known  that  this  building  was  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  most  valuable  and  ancient 
records  conuecteil  with  the  history  of  the 
country,  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  it 
was  in  a most  deplorably  dilapidated  state. 
It  was  a building  of  most  extraordinary 
beauty,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
about  the  year  1250,  and  was  spoken  of  at 
that  time  as  “ the  incomparable  Chapter- 
house of  Westminster.”  After  having 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  House 
of  Commons  until  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
who  gave  them  .St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
from  that  time  it  was  used  as  a receptacle 
for  the  records  of  the  kingdom.  In  1714 
it  was  “repaired,"  as  it  was  called.  The 
roof  was  taken  oft',  the  vaulting  was  all 
destroyed,  the  beautiful  original  windows 
were  blocked  up,  as  well  as  the  entrance, 
and  a miserable  door  placed  in  its  stead  ; 
in  fact,  every  part  was  mutilated  and  de- 
faced. To  the  honour  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  then  surveyor-general,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  absolutely  refused  to  sanction  or 
;iid  these  acts  of  barbarism.  Mr.  Scott 
proceeded  to  de.scribc  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  gradually,  and  with  considerable 
difficulty,  traced  out  the  original  features 
of  the  building,  and  the  interesting  disco- 
veries he  had  made  in  doing  so.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  paper,  which  excited  great 
attention,-  Mr.  Scott  exhibited  a series  of 
admirable  drawings,  showing  the  building 
as  it  must  have  appeared  in  its  pristine 
glories. 

The  concluding  paper  wjis  one  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  A.R.A.  descriptive  of 
several  antiquarian  relics,  chiefly  of  old 
London,  in  submitting  wliich  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Smirke  said 
they  had  at  least  the  merit  of  authenticity, 
having  been  obtained  by  himself  or  under 
his  own  eye.  From  Westminster  Hall  he 
exhibited  the  leather  sheath  of  a knife, 
stamped  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  with  lions 
passant,  and  found  in  a crevice  of  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  old  walls,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  bones,  &c.  remnants  of  the 
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royal  feasts  held  ia  the  hall,  and  which 
had  probably,  together  with  the  sheath, 
been  dragged  into  the  holes  and  crevices  by 
rats  and  mice.  From  the  Temple  Church 
he  exhibited  a piece  of  the  sackcloth 
which  enveloped  the  body  of  one  of  the 
Crusaders,  which,  he  said,  resembled  some 
cloth  found  inclosing  two  bodies  met  with 
when  excavating  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James’s.  Also  some  iron  and  wooden 
wedges  used  by  the  masons  in  levelling 
the  stones  of  the  main  pillars  of  the 
Round  Church.  The  thickness  of  the 
wedges  proved  the  coarseness  of  the  joints 
of  that  masonry,  a peculiarity  often  ob- 
servable in  Norman  work.  Mr.  Smirke 
also  exhibited  specimens  of  carved  'work 
from  this  church,  from  Westminster  Hall, 
and  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  making  various 
remarks  thereon,  and  suggesting  that  it 
should  be  one  of  the  earliest  duties  of  this 
new  local  society  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
safe,  permanent,  and  honourable  resting- 
place  for  the  “old  materials”  of  the  ex- 
tinct monuments  of  London. 

Upon  the  tables  were  also  exhibited  a 
large  collection  of  antiquities,  including 
Roman  and  mediseval  pottery,  bronze  and 
flint  celts,  weapons,  coins,  carvings,  ar- 
chitectural fragments,  &c.  Upon  the  walls 
were  many  excellent  rubbings  from  monu- 
mental brasses,  maps  a.nd  views  of  Lon- 
don in  the  olden  time,  water-colour  draw- 
ings by  Le  Keux,  Nc. 

SOCIETV  OK  .\N MUL  AUIES,  NKWCAsl  LK- 
L'POX-  TYNK. 

March  5.  A jtapcr  was  contributed  by 
the  Rev.  Daniel  11.  Haigh,  of  Erdington, 
“ On  the  Inscribed  Cross  at  Bewcastle  in 
Cumberland,” — a four-sided  column,  about 
14^  feet  high,  tapering  gently  from  its  base 
to  the  top.  As  a monument  of  our  lan- 
guage, it  is  positively  tlie  very  t'.arliest 
that  we  have  of  Anglo-Saxon  times;  and 
it  belongs  to  a class  of  monuments  of 
whicli  very  few  now  remain — the  memo- 
rials of  the  kings  of  England  anterior  to 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  IMoreover,  the 
inscription  derives  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  the  king  whom  it  com- 
memorates played  a most  important  part 
in  the  ecclesiastical  transactious  of  his  age. 
In  the  inscriptions  on  the  stone,  the  name 
of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Cluist,  appears  in  a 
Latin  form, 

vs 

cRisirvs 

as  it  was  only  from  rais.sicmaries,  to  whom 
the  Latin  language  was  as  their  mother 
tongue,  chat  His  name  became  known  to 
our  Saxou  forefathers.  The  other  in- 
scriptious  are  in  the  early  Saxou  dialect  of 
Northumbria.  An  ia.scription,  in  nine 


lines,  on  the  western  face,  commemorates 
the  personages  to  whose  memory  the  monu- 
ment was  erected : — 

+ THIS  SXOBEC 
VNSETT.E  H 
W/ETRED  EOM 
GH5R  FEW'OLD 
V ROETBERT 
YMB  CYNING 
A.LCFaiD.E  O 
ICEG.ED  HE 
OSVM  SA-WLVM 

This  inscription,  like  others  of  the  same 
class  and  age,  resolves  itself  into  couplets 
of  alliterative  verse,  thus 
This  sigbecun 
Settae  Hweetred 
Eom  gser  felwold 
Ymb  Roetbert 
Ymb  Cyoing  Alcfridse 
Gicegaed  heosum  sawlura. 

(This  memorial  set  Hwaetred,  in  the  great 
pestilence  year,  to  Roetbert,  to  King  iklc- 
fride.  Pray  for  their  souls.)  The  letters 
LW  in  the  fourth  line  may  possibly  be  -eb. 
If  so  the  meaning  of  eom  g.erfyE  bold 
may  be  “ also  caxwed  this  building.” 

On  the  southern  face  tliese  names  occur 
each  in  a single  lint*— 

CRIST 

i:.\N'FI..EU  CYXGN’ 

ECGFRID  CYNIXG 
CYNIBVRVG  CYNGN 
OSWVCYNING  ELT 

And  on  the  uorthern  the  following — 

GESS  V 

OSLAAC  CYNIXG 
WILFRID  I’REAST  U 
CYMB\  RVC 

Alchfrid  was  the  ehlest  son  of  King 
Oswiu  the  Bretwalda,  by  his  first  wife 
Rieinmelth  the  daughter  of  Rum — his 
second  being  Eanfiitd,  daughter  of  Edwin. 
While  yet  these  inscriptions  were  a mystery, 
the  tradition  of  the  country,  now  confirmed, 
declared  that  a king  was  buried  at  Bew- 
castle. The  same  tradition  points  out  the 
locality  from  wliich  the  stone  was  taken  ; 
and  here,  again,  it  is  verified  by  a fact. 
On  White  Lyiie  Common,  about  five  miles 
from  Bewcastle,  near  the  centre  of  a ridge 
of  rocks  called  the  Langbar,  a stone  is 
still  lying,  the  very  counterpart  of  this 
monument,  Id  fe-t  in  length,  and  of  the 
same  hard  white  freestone,  marked  with 
spots  of  grey,  wh.eh  is  found  at  the  Lang- 
bar, and  tiu;  adrirent  rocks  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Wh'  I?  Lyue  river,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  ne  district.  This  stone 
shows  most  liscmetly,  on  its  western  side 
(which  is  much  fresher  than  the  others), 
the  marks  of  rho  chisel  which  were  used 
in  splitting  the  idock  when  the  monument 
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was  taken  from  it  wliich  now  stands  in 
Bewcastle  churchyard.  (Rev.  J.  Maughan.) 

Soon  after  their  marriage,  the  “ Ale- 
frith"  and  “ Cyneburga"  of  the  monu- 
ment agreed  to  live  together  as  brother 
and  sister  ; and  she  gathered  round  lier 
many  young  women,  of  noble  as  well  as 
plebeian  rank,  who  regarded  her  as  their 
spiritual  motlmr.  “ Oswu  cyning  elt" 
(Oswiu  King  the  elder),  father  of  Alc- 
frid,  succeeded  S.  Oswald  in  (>A2.  In 
many  respects  a good  king,  his  memory  is 
stained  with  the  murder  of  S.  Oswin, 
who  had  governed  the  province  of  Deira 
for  seven  years,  in  G50.  By  Oswiu’s  per- 
suasions, Sigebert,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
baptised  at  Walbottle,  a.d.  654,  " Eau- 
flaed  Cyngn,"  also  named  on  the  column, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Oswiu,  and  the 
early  patroness  of  St.  Wilfrid — the‘-  Wil- 
frid preaster’’  of  the  stone,  Ecgfrid 
cyning,"  son  of  Oswiu,  appears  to  have 
borne  the  title  of  king  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  father — to  whose  throne  he  succeeded 
in  670,  and  ruled  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 
Of  “ Oslaac  cyning,  ’ wliose  name  is  writ- 
ten on  the  monument,  we  have  but  one 
notice  in  history.  Under  the  year  ulT, 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  names  him  as  an 
^theling  driven  out  by  Edwin,  after  his 
victory  over  Ethelfrid.  Thus,  as  in  a 
Saxon  charter,  after  the  act  of  donation, 
we  have  the  names,  in  the  order  of  their 
dignity,  of  the  witnesses  thereto,  so  here, 
on  the  funeral  monument  of  King  Alcfrid, 
after  the  inscription  to  his  memory,  we 
have  the  names  of  those  who,  we  may  be- 
lieve, assisted  at  his  obsc(piies — Ins  father 
Oswiu,  his  mother-in-law  Queen  Eanfled, 
his  widow  Cyneburga,  his  uncle  Oslac,  his 
brother  Ecgfrid,  and  his  chaplain  Wilfrid, 
bishop-elect  of  York  ; and,  above  them  all, 
the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  reminding  us  of 
that  beautiful  prayer  which  is  to  be  found 
in  some  ancient  liturgies  : — “ Almighty 
and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  created  and 
redeemed  us,  mercifully  regard  our  prayers, 
that.  Thy  grace  being  poured  into  our 
hearts,  we  may  rejoice  that  our  names  are 
written  in  heaven  beneath  the  glorious 
name  of  Jesus,  the  head  of  the  book  of 
eternal  predestination,  through  the  same 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 


ON  ANCIli-NT  KAUTIIWORKS,  i'ARTICU- 
I.ARLV  THOSE  NEAR  BATH. 

Tiic  Rev.  H.  iM.  .Scarth,  whose  diligent 
researches  on  the  Roman  Antiquities  of 
Bath  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  notice,  recently  delivered,  at  the  Guild- 
hall in  that  city,  a highly  interesting 
lecture  on  the  “Ancient  Earthworks 
around  Bath  and  in  its  neighbourhood." 

10 
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It  was  illustrated  by  some  admirable  maps 
and  plans.  The  times  of  which  be  treated 
extended  from  .300  years  before  Christ  to 
A.D. TOO. 

Ancient  earthworks,  he  remarked,  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 1. 
Boundary  lines,  marking  the  limits  of 
ancient  territories.  2.  Lines  of  defence, 
to  protect  a tract  of  country  which  had 
been  conquered,  or  to  keep  out  invaders. 
3.  Roads,  British  track-ways,  and  Roman 
roads.  4.  Mounds,  or  Barrows.  5.  Camps, 
British  and  Roman,  Danish  and  Saxon. 

Ancient  boundary  lines  admit  of  a three- 
fold division.  1.  Boundary  lines  which 
defined  the  territories  of  British  tribes 
before  the  Roman  conquest.  2.  Those 
made  by  the  Romanized  Britons.  3.  March 
dikes,  thrown  up  by  the  Saxons.  As 
regards  boundary  lines,  we  have  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  that  exists  in  the  kingdom,  and 
probably  the  most  ancient.  It  is  called 
Wansdyke,  from  a Celtic  word  signifying 
“to  separate."  Hence  it  wms  a line  of 
separation  between  two  different  nations, 
— the  Belgceand  iheAtrebates,  Dobuni,and 
Regni.  This  huge  earthwork  extends  80 
miles  in  length,  reaching  from  Savernake 
Forest  in  Berkshire  to  the  Severn  at 
Portishead.  It  consists  of  a bank  and  a 
ditch,  and  is  most  remarkable  when  stretch- 
ing over  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  but  it  may 
be  seen  to  great  adwntage  at  English- 
combe.  It  seems  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Belgie,  who  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  These 
people  appear  to  have  come  over  about  two 
or  three  centuries  ])rior  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  have  made  three  distinct  settlements,  or 
rather  extended  their  conquests  at  three 
successive  periods,  each  of  which  they 
secured  by  a boundary  line.  The  third 
and  last  was  Wansdyke,  which  included 
part  of  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somerset, 
embracing,  first,  the  Yale  of  Pewsey ; 
secondly,  the  mineral  district  of  the  Mendip 
Hills  ; and,  thirdly,  the  country  lying 
between  the  Mendip  Hills  and  the  marshes 
of  the  Perret.  Ptolemy  mentions  Bath, 
Winchester,  and  llminster,  as  the  three 
chief  towns  of  the  Belgic  province,  but 
Bath  was  not  within  the  Wansdyke.  In 
other  parts  of  England  there  were  similar 
boundary  lines,  though  not  of  such  extent. 
Thus,  in  Cambridgeshire,  we  have  four  large 
earthworks,  equal  to  the  embankments  of 
modern  railways.  Tliese  are  called — Fleam 
Dyke,  Brent  Dyke,  Pampisford  Dyke,  and 
Devil's  Dyke.  They  ran  between  two  fens, 
or  a fen  and  a forest,  and  formed  a line  of 
defence;  but  tiieir  lengih  was  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  miles.  We  have  also 
Offa’s  Dyke,  which  runs  through  Salop, 
Hereford,  Montgomery,  Denbigh,  and 
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Flint,  as  also  a smaller  one,  called  Watt’s 
Dyke.  These  in  some  places  run  side  by 
side  for  twenty  miles,  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  each  other  ; they  were  intended 
as  a boundary  line  betwa;en  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia,  and  the  Welsh.  The  probable 
date  of  Offa’s  Dyke  is  a.d,  770,  and  that 
of  Watt’s  Dyke,  T-'iO.  There  is  probably 
a difference  of  1000  years  between  Offa’s 
Dyke  and  Wansdyke  ; but  the  latter  is  the 
best  constructed.  But  the  most  remark- 
able ancient  line  of  defence  in  England  is 
that  running  between  Carlisle  and  New- 
castle,  commonly  called  the  Roman  Wall, 
and  probably  made  by  the  Emperor  Adrian. 
It  consists  of  two  earthworks,  as  well  ns  a 
stone  wall ; it  is  now  a complete  ruin,  but 
a most  interesting  one.  It  cuts  the  island 
in  two,  running  from  sea  to  sea,  and  has 
camps  through  its  whole  course — not  mere 
earthworks,  but  walled  cities,  with  large 
suburbs  attached.  At  intervals  between 
these  are  smaller  stations,  and  again, 
between  these,  are  square  watch  towers, 
at  distances  of  about  a mile.  In  addition 
to  these,  in  front  of  the  wall  ran  a ditch 
and  mound,  ])robabIy  strengthened  by  a 
palisade.  A road  connected  the  stations, 
and  beyond  this,  to  the  south,  was  another 
earthwork,  to  protect  the  garrison  on  the 
south,  thougli  the  chief  danger  was  from 
the  north.  To  return  to  Wansdyke  : 
after  leaving  Savernake  Forest,  it  makes 
a bend,  avoiding  Silbury  Hill  and  the 
Temple  of  Avebury.  Thus  it  seems  that 
the  Dobuui  had  insisted  on  retaining  their 
ancient  temple  of  worship  ; and  it  also 
shows  that  Avebury  is  older  than  Wans- 
dyke, whilst  Stonehenge,  which  lies  within 
the  Belgic  boundary,  may  have  been  the 
place  set  apart  by  that  people  for  their 
religious  and  judicial  assemblies.  If  so, 
it  is  of  later  date  than  either  Wansdyke 
or  Avebury.  The  lecturer  here  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  temples  of  Avebury  and 
Stonehenge,  wliich  remain  nearly  in  their 
original  state.  They  were  hypoethrul 
temples,  or  temples  open  to  the  sky,  aud 
were  used  for  religious  assemblies,  and  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  Caesar  tells 
us  that  the  Gauls  held  such  assemblies 
yearly,  and  many  such  Gaulish  monuments 
remain  ; a very  interesting  one  is  at  Carnac, 
in  Britany,  but  there  is  nothing  comparable 
to  Stonehenge.  The  lecturer  e.xpressed 
his  opinion  that  the  inner  circle,  or  cell, 
was  for  the  chief  druid,  the  ne.xt  for  the 
second  priests,  and  the  outer  circle  for 
the  people  ; or  they  might  have  been  bardic 
circles,  where  the  national  bards  recited 
their  war  songs.  &c.,  as  also  jdaces  of 
public  counsel  on  great  national  occasions. 
To  return  again  to  Wansdyke,  and  its 
camps.  After  passing  Silbury  Hill,  it 
makes  for  Aquae  Solis,  or  Bath,  but  does 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


not  enter  it ; crossing  the  Avon  just  below 
Bathford,  it  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  a camp,  on  Claverton  or  Hampton 
Down,  a most  interesting  relic,  which  most 
probably  w'as  a Belgic  settlement,  a fortress 
for  strengthening  Wansdyke.  Thus  the 
DoJuni  were  left  in  possession  of  the  hot 
springs. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  camps  on 
Wansdyke,  but  would  first  touch  upon 
ancient  camps,  a very  important  class  of 
earthworks.  There  were, — first,  the  British 
oppidum,  many  of  which  remain  in  various 
parts  ; 2n(lly,  the  Belgic  settlement,  which 
sometimes  cannot  he  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  former,  and  can  only  be  recog- 
nized by  being  situate  in  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  Belgie  ; .'Irdly,  the  Roman 
camp  ; 4thly,the  S.axon,  generally  of  slight 
construction,  and  of  which  few  remain  ; 
.5thly,  the  Danish.  We  have  in  Caesar  an 
account  of  a British  oppidum,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  capture  of  that  of  Cassi- 
velaunus.  He  says  it  was  strong  in  posi- 
tion and  well  fortified  by  art,  placed  among 
woods  and  marshes,  and  capable  of  holding 
many  men  and  cattle.  The  Britons  forti- 
fied these  cainps  with  a ditch  and  rampart, 
and  retreated  within  the  stronghold  when 
they  feared  an  enemy.  The  camp  at 
Claverton  (of  which  a plan  was  shewn), 
covered  M)  acres,  and  was  situated  on  a 
projecting  piece  of  land  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Avon,  which  protected  it  on 
two  sides,  whilst  it  was  fortified  by  a 
mound  and  ditch,  which  cut  it  off  from  the 
other  grouni.!. 

Following  the  course  of  Wansdyke, 
which  was  formerly  discernible  near  Prior 
Park,  at  the  back  of  the  college,  and  on 
to  the  Cross  Keys  near  Southstoke,  it  may 
be  distinctly  traced  running  towards  New'- 
ton  Park  and  thence  to  Englishcombe, 
where  it  is  best  developed.  Beyond  this, 
we  fall  in  with  another  camp  at  Stanton- 
hury,  which  is  situate  on  Wansdyke,  which 
forms  its  northern  boundary.  In  tracing 
its  course,  the  next  camp  we  find  is  Maes 
Knoll,  a very  curioiis  eurtliwork  on  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Dundry  ridge.  Its 
area  is  about  the  same  as  the  camp  at 
Clavercon,  and  its  construction  similar. 
It  could  communicate  by  signal  with  the 
.Stantonbury,  Hampton  Down,  and  Stoke- 
sleigh  camps,  as  also  with  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Avon  at  Clifton,  called  Bo- 
rough Walls,  as  well  as  with  the  earth- 
work on  Lansdown.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Maes  Knoll  is  the  vallum  and 
foss,  which  defends  it  from  the  west ; the 
vallum  ri.ses  4.7  feet  above  the  inclosure,  and 
is  25  feet  broad,  sloping  with  a declivity 
of  60  feet.  The  name  signifies  Battle 
Hill.  From  this  point  the  Wansdyke 
runs  over  High  Ridge  Common  and 
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through  Wraxall  on  to  Portishead,  where 
it  terminates.  It  is  said  that  a camp  called 
Brerewyke  existed  on  the  hill  above 
Cottage  Crescent,  but  of  this  there  are 
hardly  any  remains,  the  ground  having 
been  completely  altered  by  quarries.  It 
lies  upon  the  Foss  Road,  the  old  Roman 
road  from  Ilchester  to  Bath. 

Leaving  Wansuyke  and  crossing  the 
river,  we  rind  on  the  hill  called  Little 
Salisbury,  overlooking  Batheastou  and 
Swainswick,  and  conspicuous  from  the  city, 
a camp  presenting  most  interesting  fea- 
tures, and  which  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  different  people.  It  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  isolated  hili.  and  in  form 
is  an  irregular  quadrilateral  rigure.  with 
earthwork.'  at  the  angles,  and  defended  by 
a rampart  and  ilitch.  The  lull  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  worship 
of  the  goddes.-!  Snl,  called  by  the  Romans 
Sul-Minerva,  and  to  whom  so  many  Ro- 
man altars  found  in  Bath  have  been  dedi- 
cated.  Its  position  is  admirably  adapted 
either  for  an  invading  or  defending  force, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  rirst  of 
a chain  of  fortres.=es  by  vviiich  the  Roman 
general  Ostor.us  connected  the  Severn  and 
the  Avon,  and  xi  the  present  time  tlxere 
appears  to  exist  a line  of  camps  between 
Bath  and  the  river  Severn  towards  Glou- 
cester, running  alon^r  the  Cot.-wnld  liiils. 
Most  probably  l.ittle  Salisbury  was  suc- 
cessively .1  British,  Roman,  Sa.vou,  and 
may  be  a Danish,  stronghold  ; .md  lias, 
therefore,  losf  some  of  its  ciiaiacteri'iic 
features. 

Tiie  IcCtUici  then  passed  uu  to  Laii.s- 
down.  \%hich  contains  three  or  foui  .liti’e- 
rent  kinds  of  eanh works.  Some  me  of 
opinion  tliis  wa.-,  tlie  Moii'-  Baduniciis 
celebrateil  in  Bi  iti.sh  history  ; but  Cumdcii 
says  tliattln*  Sa.voiis  about  forty  four  years 
ifter  coming  to  Fngl.ind  besiegeil  B itli, 
“ and  took  the  hill  called  ^lous  Baiionicus 
now  called  BaiinesJxxw  n.  ami  iic  goes  on  to 
state  that  in  .v  d.  .a77,  abatth  took  place 
.It  Deorham  (Dyrhain).  and  Bath  wa.s  fie- 
sieged  and  taken,"  ^N-c.  Such  i.-  !iis  .tc- 
I’ount  of  the  wars  of  which  we  should  rind 
some  traces.  Bannerdowu,  butii  in  name 
and  position.  Iiest  accords  witii  Camden’s 
description.  There  is  a lane  xiear  .Sxvains- 
wick  leading  from  Batheastou  stiil  called 
Slaughter  L me. 

The  first  earthwork  on  Lansduwu  is  the 
British  camp  over  Nortli'toke,  whicli  com- 
mainis  .in  rxien-ive  view,  and  could  com- 
muiiicale  wiili  ill  tin;  Ciunps  before  men- 
itonctl.  .AL  about  .'.00  y:iial>  i!i.s;aiice  I-  a 
Romau  camp,  distinctly  marked,  and  at  the 
distance  of  a ijuarter  of  a mile  further 
another,  through  wfiicli  the  ti.rnpike  road 
over  Lansdown  passes. 

The  curious  earthworks  just  at  the  brow 
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of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  plains  of  Glou- 
cestershire, point  out  the  spot  where  the 
battle  of  Lansdown  was  fought.  This  was 
the  position  whence  Sir  'VV'.  Waller  pro- 
voked to  battle  the  forces  of  the  King, 
then  encamped  at  Marshtield.  On  the 
left  is  seen  the  monument  to  Sir  Beville 
Granville.,  The  mounds  and  hollows  seem 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
tixe  cavaliy  of  Charles,  which  suffered 
greatly.  Each  of  these  vvorks  was  then 
protected  by  a thick  wood,  from  whence 
the  musketeers  annoyed  the  enemy, 

'Tlie  lecturer  then  said  he  would  turn  to 
a most  interesting  class  of  monuments  of 
past  ages.  viz. , the  barrows,  which  were 
abundant  round  Bath.  They  were  found 
on  Lansdown.  Hampton,  and  Charmey- 
down  ; but  tlxe  most  curious  is  that  at  W el- 
low,  about  five  miles  from  Bath,  an  admi- 
rable descrip tioa  of  which  is  given  by  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare,  in  his  History  of 
Wiltshire.  Descriptive  of  these,  he  would 
say  a few  words  on  barrows  generally. 
Tumuli  or  barrows  of  the  earliest  or  Cel- 
tic period  Ixave  been  divided  into  several 
i.‘lasse;i:  — 1,  conical  barrows;  2,  bell 
ditto;.;,  liowl  ditto,  4,  druid  ditto ; 5, 
broad  ditto  ; 6,  twin  ditto;  7,  long  ditto. 
The  names  explain  Hie  form  of  the  first 
three.  The  fourth,  dr  druid,  are  fouud  to 
contain  small  cujis.  amber,  jet,  glass  beads, 
and  urn.*.  These  were  jirobably  female 
graves.  Broad  barrows  are  formed  with 
great  preci.sion.  being  perfectly  circular, 
with  a level  area  ; but  no  sepulchral  re- 
mains iiave  been  found  in  them,  and  it  is 
not  certain  that  tlmy  luve  iieeii  used  for 
inteiraent  Twiu  barrows  are  inclosed 
within  the  same  circle,  and  are  probably 
the  resting  piac<  s of  near  kinsmen,  or  at- 
i.a<  bed  frieud.'.  Bi.  ad  barrows  may  have 
been  so  shaped  originally,  or  have  become 
so  from  subsequent  interment.s,  as  we  have 
evideace  th.at  aiicimt  British  tumuli  were 
often  opened  for  tlu  purposes  of  successive 
interments.  Loiii;-  burrows  resemble  an 
r-gg  cut  lengtliwi'c,  .md  placed  on  its  flat 
sidx'.  These  .ind  the  larger  barrows  are 
^.onn  times  cairns,  and  contain  kist-vaens, 
and  often  ualleries  or  passages,  communi- 
cating with  sepulchral  uiches  or  chambers. 
Of  this  kind  is  a most  interesting  one  at 
Weliow,  There  formerly  existed  another 
of  a similar  construction  at  Butcombe, 
but  this  is  now  liestroyed;  also  one  at 
L'ley  in  Gloucestershire.  The  beat  speci- 
men of  this  work  wa.s  at  New  Grange  in 
li  rl.ind.  A.S  regards  tlie  date  of  these  tu- 
muli, they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  one 
age  and  people,  and  arc  fouud  in  difierent 
i-ountries.  There  is  no  mark  of  any  tool 
being  used  in  their  construction. 

The  lecturer  quoted  Mr.  Akermau  as  to 
the  different  modes  of  sepulture  used  by 
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the  ancient  Britons,  viz. — 1st,  by  burning, 
when  the  ashes  were  deposited  in  an  urn  ; 
2nd,  the  interment  at  full  length  ; and  3rd, 
the  interment  in  a cist  with  the  legs  in  a 
kneeling  position,  which  was  the  most 
ancient;  and  in  this  position  some  skeletons 
were  found  on  the  sides  of  Bath  wick  Hill. 
Mr.  Scarth  then  gave  extracts  from  Mr. 
Kemble^s  “ Saxons  in  England,"  as  to  tlie 
state  of  civilisation  in  England  in  the  times 
referred  to,  showing  from  ancient  writers 
that  the  country  was  both  a peaceful,  popu- 


lous, and  commercial  country,  and  giving 
details  as  to  their  habits,  manners,  and 
customs,  which  prove  that  the  people  were 
eriually  civilised  as  the  Gauls,  and  more  so 
than  the  Germans  of  the  same  era.  In 
conclusion,  he  hoped  that  his  lecture  might 
possibly  induce  some  to  take  greater 
interest  in  the  hills  and  vales  around  their 
city,  and  to  find  healthy  exercise  both  of 
mind  and  body  in  archaeological  pursuits, 
and  thus  make  them  refer  to  the  past  his- 
tory of  their  land  with  a livelier  interest. 
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Pam.— -The  Negociations.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  have  to  this  time 
been  kept  a profound  secret.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  understood  that  the  nego- 
ciations have  on  the  whole  proceeded 
favourably,  and  it  has  been  expected  that 
a treaty  of  peace,  tlm,  text  of  which  a com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  has  been  charged 
with  drawing  up,  would  be  eonclmled 
before  the  expiration  of  the  armistice 
already  agreed  on,  on  the  .31st  March, 
On  the  10th  March,  Prussia  received  an 
invitation  in  the  name  of  the  conference 
to  send  representatives  to  the  Congress. 
Baron  ManteufFel  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  with  M.  Hatzfeldt  joined 
the  Conferences. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  the  Legislative 
Session  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  in 
person  at  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Salle  des 
Marechaux,  with  a speech  from  the  throne 
in  which  the  Emperor  congratulated  the 
senators  on  the  improved  circumstances  of 
the  country  during  the  last  year,  and  on 
the  triumphs  of  the  arms  of  the  Allies  in 
the  Crimea,  He  mcntionetl  the  visits  of 
the  Queen  of  England  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  Paris,  and  dwelt  on  the  pro- 
spects of  the  conclusion  of  an  honourable 
peace,  “ nevertheless  awaiting  with  dignity 
the  end  of  tlie  Conferences,  and  equally 
prepared  either  again  to  draw  the  sword 
or  to  tender  our  hands  to  those  with  whom 
we  have  fairly  fought."  He  concluded  by 
expressing  a desire  to  draw  still  closer,  it 
possible,  “ the  alliance  formed  by  a com- 
munity in  glory  and  sacrifices,  and  of 
which  peace  will  make  the  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages still  more  palpable.’’ 

Birth  of  the  Imperial  Prince. — The 


desires  of  the  Emperor  for  an  heir  to  his 
throne  have  at  length  been  fulfilled.  The 
Empress  gave  birth  to  a son  at  a quarter 
after  three  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  16th  of  March.  The  chief  officers  of 
state  had  been  summoned  on  the  previous 
afternoon  a>  witnesses  of  the  event,  and 
remained  in  attendance  through  the  night. 
At  mid-day  on  Sunday  the  ondoyement,  or 
first  baptism  of  the  infant,  was  performed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Bishop 
of  Nancy,  first  Chaplain  to  the  Emperor. 
The  prince  was  named  Napoleon  Eugene 
Louis  Jean  Joseph,  and  these  are  followed 
in  the  register  by  the  w'ords  fih  de  France. 
On  Tuesday  the  Emperor  received  the  feli- 
citations of  the  ambassadors,  the  Senate, 
and  other  official  bodies.  Count  de  Morny, 
in  his  address,  speakinir  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  tu-ws  ot  the  birth  of  a son 
had  been  received,  alluded  to  former  occa- 
sions on  which  sintilar  hopes  were  enter- 
tained and  not  realised,  but  expressed  the 
confidence  of  the  country  that  the  present 
anticipations  were  founded  on  a surer 
basis.  The  Emperor,  who  replied  with 
considerable  emotion,  said,  “My  dynasty 
will  avoid  the  imprudences  which  have 
been  the  downfall  of  otiiers  which  have 
preceded  us." 

Italy. — la  consequence  of  several  as- 
sassinations having  taken  place  P irma  has 
been  ileclared  in  a state  of  siege.  The 
cause  of  the  assassinations  is  said  to  be  a 
vendetta  for  the  severity  with  which  the 
riots  of  July,  1S.34,  were  punislied  by  the 
government.  Lanati,  who  was  President 
of  the  Military  Commission  which  tried 
the  persons  arrested,  has  been  assassinated ; 
Gobbi,  who  was  prosecutor,  was  attacked 
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and  severely  wounded ; and  Bordi,  who 
was  Judge  Advocate,  has  just  been  mur- 
dered. 

The  King  of  Naples  has  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Holy  .See,  by  which 
he  consents  to  surrender  nearly  all  the 
celebrated  privileges  of  the  Sicilian  mo- 
narchy, and  has  accepted  the  brief  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Pope  destroys  the  se- 
cular prerogatives  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Tribunal  of  Sicily. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Puglia  (Naples) 
railway,  which  is  to  connect  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Adriatic,  was  laid  on  the 
12th  instant  by  the  co-adjutor  Bishop  of 
Naples. 

Denmark. — The  United  .States  Govern- 
ment have  agreed  to  prolong  by  two  months 
the  treaty  with  Denmark,  wdiich  expires 
on  the  14th  April,  in  order  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  completion  of  the  negotia- 
tions now  pending  with  regard  to  the 
Sound  Dues, 

Berlin. — Herr  von  Hinckeldey,  the  Pre- 
sident of  Police,  was  killed  in  a duel  with 
Herr  von  Rochow,  a member  of  the  Her- 
renhaus,  on  Monday  the  loth  of  March. 
The  duel  originated  in  disputes  which  M. 
Hinckeldey  had  had  with  some  officers  of 
the  guard  on  the  subject  of  a jockey  club 
at  the  Hotel  Royal,  where  a good  deal  of 
gambling,  it  appears,  went  on.  This  affair 
has  been  smouldering  since  last  summer, 
IMore  recently  M,  de  Rochow  accused  M. 
de  Hinckeldey  of  having  lied,  an  outrage 
which,  crowning  a number  of  otlicrs  of 
which  he  had  long  been  the  subject  from 
the  officers  and  nobility,  decided  him  to 
challenge  M,  de  Rochow,  M.  de  Hinck- 
eldey was  an  excellent  public  servant  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  King,  Berlin  is 
said  to  he  indebted  to  him  for  many  ad- 
mirable institutions,  such  as  the  Baths 
and  Washhouses,  the  Waterworks,  and 
the  Fire  Brigade.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended l)y  the  King  and  by  a very  large 
concourse  of  the  inhabiranta,  by  whom  his 
firnj  anti  impartial  adminiatration  of  jus- 
tice caused  him  to  be  reapcctcd  and  ad- 
mired, while  the  same  cpaalitics  rousetl  the 
anger  and  brought  down  on  him  the  ven- 
geance of  the  aristocratic  faction. 

The  Crimea. — The  accounts  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jinglish  troops  are  very 
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satisfactory  ; but  the  French,  both  before 
Sebastopol  and  also  at  Constantinople, 
have  suffered  much  from  disease,  and  it  is 
said  also  from  deficient  supplies.  This 
is  however  denied  by  the  Moniteur.  The 
aqueduct  of  .Sebastopol  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  allies. 

Constantinople.  — Rustem  Pacha,  ex- 
Governor  of  Adrianople,  convicted  of  mal- 
versation, has  been  sentenced  to  a year’s 
imprisonment,  and  to  refund  several  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

Halil  Pacha,  the  Sultan’s  brother-in-law, 
has  just  died  without  issue.  His  immense 
fortune  reverts  to  the  Sovereign, 

United  States.  The  Government  have 
published  their  correspondence  with  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  subject  of  the  enlist- 
ment. It  appears  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  American  Minister  in  London,  had 
expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  explanations  and  apologies  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  but  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment did  not  consider  the  honour  of  the 
United  States  satisfied.  Warlike  speeches 
continue  to  be  made  in  the  Senate,  and 
violent  attacks  on  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  its  representatives  in  the  United 
States  ; but  there  are  some  Americans 
who  assert  that  the  whole  quarrel  has 
been  got  up  by  President  Pierce’s  govern- 
ment solely  to  further  electioneering  views. 
At  present  this  dispute,  as  well  as  that  re- 
specting Central  America,  appears  to  have 
advanced  no  nearer  to  a settlement. 

In  the  meantime  Gen.  Walker,  the  fili- 
bustering Dictator  of  Nicaragua,  has  de- 
clared that  the  Mosquito  territory,  the 
subject  of  the  dispute,  pertains  to  that 
state,  and  that  he  will  take  means  to  assert 
his  authority  over  it. 

India. — One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  late 
Governor-General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  w'as 
the  publication  of  a proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  annexation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Oude.  The  king  has  refused  to  sign 
an  act  of  abdication,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  appealing  to  England. 

The  Santal  disturbances  are,  it  appears, 
not  yet  at  an  end.  Fresh  collisions  have 
taken  place  with  the  insurgent  savages. 

The  new  Governor-General,  Lord  Can- 
ning, has  arrived,  and  assumed  the  reins 
of  Government. 
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New  Order  nj  Valour. — ^The  Queea  has 
been  pleased,  an  instrument  under  her 
Royal  Sign  Manual,  to  institute  a new  naval 
and  military  decoration,  to  be  styled  “ The 
Victoria  Cross/’  The  Victoria  Cross  is  to 
consist  of  a Maltese  cross  of  bronze,  with  the 
Royal  crest  in  the  centre,  and  underneath 
a scroll  with  the  words  “ for  valour.” 
This  decoration  is  only  to  be  awarded  for 
distinguished  service  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy.  A second  similar 
service  by  any  one  who  has  already  ob- 
tained the  decoration  will  be  marked  by 
the  addition  of  a bar.  Every  petty  officer 
or  private  soldier  or  sailor  receiving  the 
cross  will  receive  a special  pension  of  10/. 
a year  and  an  addition  of  ol.  for  evciy 
additional  bar. 

A new  loan  of  5,000,000/.  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  Messrs.  Rothschild,  to  be 
paid  in  instalments,  e.vtending  from  the 
26th  February  to  the  2 1th  April,  Messrs. 
Rothschild  to  receive  111/.  2a'.  2d.  consols 
for  each  100/.,whicli  is  equivalent  to  taking 
the  price  of  consols  at  00.  At  the  same 
time  an  arrangement  was  concluded  for 
funding  .>,000,000/.  Ivvchecpacr  Bills  on  the 
same  terms. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  I'cb.  Id,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Iloyal  I’aviliun 
Theatre,  Whitechapcl-road,  was  on  lire. 
Two  engines  were  immediately  in  attend- 
ance, but  before  they  could  be  set  to  work 
the  dames  had  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  scenery  and  machinery  on  and  under 
the  stage,  and,  notwithstanding  all  tlie 
exertions  that  could  be  made  and  the  as- 
sistance of  several  additional  engines,  the 
wdiole  building  was  reduced  to  a iieap  of 
smoking  ruins  by  10  o’clock.  Tiie  tiiea- 
tre  and  machinery  w^ere  injured  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  building. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Tlarden, 
lately  known  as  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
House,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Wednesday  morning,  March  5.  It  was 
let  to  IMr.  Anderson,  the  “ Wizard  of 
the  North,”  for  a few  weeks,  for  2,000/. 
and  he  had  announced  a (Jaruival 
benefit,”  to  terminate  his  occupation, 
which  was  to  extend  over  two  days,  com- 
mencing on  Monday,  March  3,  and  ter- 
minating with  a bal  masfpie  on  Tuesday 
night.  IMr.  Gye  was  in  Paris  when  the 
announcement  appeared,  and  when  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Anderson's  in- 
tention, he  at  first  refused  his  consent, 
but  ultimately  gave  an  unwilling  permis- 
sion for  the  masque  to  take  place. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  five  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  morning  the  company  had 


dwindled  down  to  the  last  dregs.  Not 
more  than  two  hundred  persons  were  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  temporary  or- 
chestra ; and  the  musicians  were  closing 
the  revels  with  the  usual  finale  of  God  save 
the  Queen.  Ac  this  moment  a bright 
light  was  observed  shining  through  the 
chinks  and  crevices  of  the  flooring  of  the 
carpenters’  .shop  overhead.  The  carpen- 
ters' shop  extended,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a comparatively  small  space  de- 
voted to  the  scene  quiinters,  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  buihling,  between  the 
ornamental  ceiling  and  the  roof  of  the 
theatre.  Through  an  open  space  in  the 
floor  of  this  atelier  the  central  chandelier 
was  lighted,  and  the  place  itself  was  gene- 
rally filled  with  materials  of  the  lightest 
and  most  combustible  character.  The  two 
men  who  had  first  seen  the  fire  reached 
this  place,  but  were  nearly  suffocated  by 
dense  black  smoke,  and  compelled  to 
make  a speedy  retreat,  without  having 
been  able  to  op-eii  the  lire  mains  in  the 
floor.  Descending  to  the  next  flies  they 
succeeded  in  taruiug  on  the  mains,  but 
before  (hey  could  iix  (he  hose  tire  de- 
scending lire  from  tlie  workshop  above 
overtook  tlicm,  and  drove  them  to  the  next 
flies.  The  orchestra  had  not  ceased  play- 
ing the  National  Autliem  when  the  sudden 
descent  upon  the  stage  of  one  of  the  beams 
round  which  the  cauvaises  are  rolled  gave 
the  first  iiLtim  itiou  of  danger  to  the  motley 
uaseiublage  bebw.  Tlie  few  remaining 
masquers  ru-hed  ]n'ecipitately  to  the  va- 
rious entrances.  The  flumes  rushed  for- 
ward, and,  wuiriiug  round  the  interior, 
made  it  at  once  tlieir  own. 

The  proceeds  of  the  night,  which  lay  in 
the  treasury,  were  rescued,  as  well  as  some 
valuable  docunieuls  ami  papers  from  Mr. 
Gye’s  private  room.  It  was  now  hardly 
five  o’clock,  and  yet  in  the  few  minutes 
which  had  elapsed  the  doom  of  this  noble 
theatre  had  been  sealed.  The  flames  had 
burst  tinougli  llie  roof,  throwing  liigh  up 
into  the  air  columns  of  fire,  which  threw 
into  bright  refiectiun  every  tower  and  spire 
within  the  circuit  of  (he  metropolis,  illumi- 
nating St,  Paul's  as  if  gilded  with  bur- 
nished gold,  and  throwing  a flood  of  light 
across  Mhaterloo  Bridge,  which  set  out  in 
bold  relief  the  dark  outline  of  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance. 

The  theatre,  blazing  within  its  four  great 
walls,  was  like  a well  of  fire,  or  rather  a 
glass  furnace.  At  half  pa-t  five  o’clock 
the  roof  fell  in  with  a tremendous  crash, 
and  the  outer  walls  alone  remain  standing. 
The  adjacent  houses  in  Bow’  Street,  Hart 
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Street,  a&d  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden, 
were  all  more  or  less  injured.  The  sce- 
nery, properties,  library,  the  latter  con- 
taining among  other  treasures  the  valuable 
operatic  scores,  some  of  which  can  never 
be  replaced,  as  the  “ Elisir  d'Amore  of 
Donizetti,  and  the  ‘‘Oberon”of  Weber, 
are  utterly  destroyed.  Some  of  the  Wi- 
zard’s tricks  and  a small  quantity  of  furni- 
ture, belonging  to  Mr.  Costa,  only  were 
rescued  from  the  flames.  No  lives  were 
lost.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  calamity 
nothing  is  known.  That  the  fire  broke  out 
in  the  carpenters’  shop  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  the  only  cause  which  can  be 
assigned  is  spontaneous  combustion  among 
the  inflammable  materials  there  accumu- 
lated, heated  as  the  whole  building  was  by 
the  gas  which  had  been  burning  for  forty 
hours  out  of  the  forty-eight.  An  inquest 
has  been  held  by  the  coroner  to  examine 
into  the  cause  of  the  fire,  but  after  a 
lengthened  investigation  no  conclusion  was 
arrived  at. 

The  only  insurances  known  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  building  are  two— one 
of  8,000/.  upon  a portion  of  the  properties, 
and  another  of  2,000/.  effected  by  Mr. 
Anderson  when  he  entered  on  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  theatre  for  three  months.  On 
the  re-erection  of  the  theatre  in  1808,  no 
insurance  office  would  issue  a policy  upon 
it.  To  reassure  the  public  against  the 
alarm  then  created,  the  architect  erected  a 


[April, 

tank  on  the  roof  of  the  theatre  calculated 
to  hold  18  tons  of  water,  which,  by  means 
of  double  mains  on  every  floor,  could  be 
thrown  upon  any  part  of  the  building  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Four  firemen  were  ap- 
pointed to  watch  and  guard  the  theatre 
against  fire.  It  was  their  duty  to  go 
over  every  part  of  the  building,  and  to 
see  that  the  firemains  were  always  ac- 
cessible, and  always  charged.  This  ar- 
rangement has  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Theatre  which  has  just  been  de- 
stroyed was  built  by  R.  Smirke,  R.A.  in 
1809,  after  the  destruction  of  the  former 
theatre  by  fire  on  Sept.  20,  1808.  It  was 
opened  Sept.  18,  1809,  when  the  new 
prices  caused  the  O.  P.  riots.  The  inte- 
rior was  entirely  reconstructed  by  Mr. 
Albano,  in  1847,  to  adapt  the  theatre  to 
the  representation  of  Italian  Operas,  at  a 
cost  of  40,000/. 

The  Confirmation  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Royal  took  place  on  the 
20th  March,  in  the  private  chapel  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  O.xford,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  the  Dean  of 
Windsor.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  the  godfather  of  the  Princess 
Royal,  was  present,  having  come  to  Eng- 
land for  the  express  purpose  of  attending 
the  ceremony. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

Jan.  15.  William  Dougal  Christie,  esq.  now 
Charge  d’Affaires  and  Consul-General  to  the 
Argentine  Confederation, to  be  Minister  Plenip. 
to  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

Feb.  15.  Richard  Levinge  Swift,  es(|.  now 
Consul  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  to  be  her 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Buffalo,  United  States  of 
America.— Edmund  John  Turner,  esq.  to  be 
Consul  at  Carthagena. 

Feb.  20.  Knighted,  Thomas  Blaikie,  esq. 
Provost  of  .Aberdeen. 

Feb.  25.  The  lion,  and  Rev.  Henry  Montagu 
Villiers  to  be  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Feb.  26.  Sir  Gilbert  John  Heathcote,  Bart, 
created  Baron  Avcland,  in  county  of  Lincoln. 

March  1.  James  R.  Holligan,  esq.  to  be 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  for  Barbados.— 
John  Yeedon  Lloyd,  esq.  and  Sir  Samuel  G, 
Gibbes,  Bart,  to  be  Member.s  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  Zealand. 

March!.  Wm.  Charles  Harris,  esq.  Chief 
Constable  of  the  county  ot  Southampton,  and 
Capt.  1).  W.  P.  Labalrnondiere,  Inspecting 
Superintendent  of  the  .Metropolitan  Police,  to 
be  Assistant  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the 
metropolis. 

March  5.  James  Earl  of  Caithness  to  be 
Lieutenant  and  Sb.-  iff  Principal  of  the  shire 
of  Caithness. 


March  6.  Charles  Richard  John  Sawyer,  esq. 
to  be  one  of  the  Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at- 
Arms,  vice  Davies  ; and  Hardwick  Doncaster, 
esq.  vice  Lamotte. 

March  9,  Thomas  Earl  of  Kenraare  created 
a Peer  of  the  united  kingdom  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Kenmare,  of  Castlerosse,  co.  Kerry. 

March  10.  John  Harvey  Darrell,  esq.  to  be 
Chief  Justice,  Duncan  Stewart,  esq.  Attorney- 
General,  and  Seth  Harvey,  esq.  Solicitor-Gen. 
for  the  Bermudas.— Thomas  Butterfield,  esq. 
late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bermudas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  those 
islands. 

March  12.  Knighted,  Lieut. -Colonel  Hugh 
Lyon  Playfair,  H.E  I.C.  Serv,,  Provost  of  St. 
Andrew’s;  and  William  Macarthur,  esq.  of 
Camden  Park.  New  South  Wales. 

March  13.  Magnus  Forbes  Morton  Herbert, 
esq.  late  Capt.  tSth  Regt.  to  be  Expn  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  vice  Major  Pliibbs. 

March  15.  John  Scott,  esq.  to  be  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Xata!  in  South 
Africa.— John  Stone,  es(|.  to  be  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  for  the  Western  District  of  the 
county  of  St.  George,  in  Trinidad. 

March  18.  Lieut. -Gen.  William  Lovelace 
Walton  to  be  Colonel  of  the  5th  Foot. 

Russell  Gurney,  esq.  Q.C.  to  be  Common 
Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London. 
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1856.] 

Members  returned  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

Herbert  Ingram,  esq. 

Rut  land. —Hon.  Gilbert  H.  Heatlicote. 
Sligo.— Kight  Hon.  John  Wynne. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  -2(3.  At  the  rectory,  Adlestrop,  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  H.  P.  Cholniondeley,  a dau. 

Feb.  1.  At  Kilsby  hall,  the  wife  of  Thomas 

Hall  Cowley,  esq.  a dau. -3.  At  Tusmore 

park,  the  wife  of  Jules  Sartoris.  esq.  a dau. — - 
8.  At  Corfu,  the  wife  of  Col.  Walpole,  a dau. 

- — 13.  -At  Aikenhead  house,  Laiiarksh.  Lady 

Isabella  Gordon,  a son. 15.  At  Bedwell 

park,  Hert.s,  Lady  Cochrane,  a dau.~— IG.  At 
the  rectory,  St.  George’s  Hanover  S(iuare.  .Mrs. 

Howarth,  a dau. 17.  At  Hursley  park,  near 

Winchester,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Heathoote, 

Bart.  M.P.  twin-daus. 19.  The  wife  of  John 

Pynsent  Mathew,  esq.  of  Culm  Davy  House,  a 
dau. — —At  Mullingar,  the  wife  of  Major  Hew 

Dalrymple  Fanshawe,  a son. At  Brainshaw 

house,  the  wife  of  John  Turner  Turner,  esq. 
a sou. — —20.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Maclaine, 

of  Lochbery,  a dau. 21.  At  Babbicombe, 

Devon,  the  wife  of  George  Henry  Courtenay, 
esq.  a son.- — .\t  Kidderminster,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Claughton,  a son.—— At  Nice,  the  wife  of 
W’illiain  Parry  Okeden,  esq.  of  Turuvvorth, 

Dorset,  a dau.' 22.  At  South  Stonehain,  the 

wife  of  Thus.  W.  Fleming,  esq.  a son. 23.  At 

the  rectory,  Corton  Denham,  Som.  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Augu.stiis  Byron,  a soti. At  Bath,  the 

wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Charles  Moray  .Macleane.  a 
dau.- — 26.  At  Belfast,  the  wife  of  Major-Gen. 
Gough,  C.B.  commanding  the  N'ortliei  a Dis- 
trict, a dau. At  I'orquay,  the  Hoii.  .Mrs. 

Spring  Uice,  a da\i. 27.  'File  wife  of  John 

Jervis  Broadwood,  e.S(|.  of  Buchan  hill.  Hand- 

cross,  a dau. In  Eaton  pi.  .Mrs.  GeorgeClive, 

a dau. 28.  .At  Brighton,  ihe  widow  of  Col. 

H.  F.  Bonliam,  a sun.— -29.  At  Ramsgate, 
the  wife  of  Lieut. -Cui.  Fliinter,  a sou. 

March  1.  In  Giosvenor  place.  Lady  .Alfied 
Paget,  a dau.  — At  Tunbridge  Wells,  la  Com- 
tesse  A.  de  Bylandt,  a sou.— —At  Queeus- 
borough,  CO.  Luutli,  the  wife  of  Major  Fieileric 
Bull,  a dau.  — At  Niittield,  tsurrey,  the  wife  of 

H.  Ediuuud  Gurney,  e.st).  a dau. 2.  At  tiie 

Raise,  .Alston,  Cumberland,  the  wife  of  Thomas 

Wilson  Crawhall,  esq.  a dau. fu  (jueeu  si}. 

Bloomsbury,  the  wife  of  J.  Eustace  Grubbe, 
esq.  a sou. — in  Eaton  pi.  the  wife  <,f  Major 

Walter  Warde.  ason. 3.  In  Audley  sq.  Lady 

Constance  Maklstoue,  a dau. 4.  In  Sussek 

square,  the  Countes.s  de  Lalaimr,  a .sou  and 

heir. At  Rise,  near  Hull,  the  wife  of  William 

Bethell,  esq,  a sou.- At  Upo'.tery,  the  wife 

of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  .\ddiiigton,  a dau. 5.  At 

Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Jolin  Guthrie,  esq.  of 

Guthrie,  a son  and  heir. G.  At  Wimbledon 

common,  the  wife  of  Beaumont  H.ankey,  esq. 
a son. In  Nottingham  pi.  the  wife  of  Lan- 
celot Shadweil,  e.sq.  a son. 8,  At  Grey 

abbey,  Lady  Charlotte  Montgomery,  a son. — i- 
At  Little  Strawberry  hill,  Mrs.  Edmund  Edw, 

Tumour,  a dau. 9.  At  Portchester  terr. 

the  wife  of  II.  Harwood  Flarwood,  esq.  a son 
and  dau.— —10.  At  Bournemouth,  the  wife  of 

Capt.  J,  J.  Gape,  Herts  Militia,  a sou. 11.  .At 

Foulmire  rectory,  the  Hon.  Airs.  .Arthur  Savile, 
a dau.- — .\t  Higher  Ardwick,  near  Manches- 
ter, the  lion.  .Mrs,  Thomas  M.  C.  Wilde,  a son. 

in  Oxford  sq.  .Mrs.  Pakenham  M.ihon,  a 

dau. 12,  .At  North  Runcton,  Norf.  the  wife 

of  the  Rev.  Win.  Hay  Gurney,  a son. 13.  .Vt 

Bbhopston,  the  wife  of  the’  Bishop  of  Argyle, 

a sou, 15.  Lady  Elizabeth  Ruiuiily,  a son. 

— — At  Putney,  the  wife  of  ITiomas  Hardwick 
Merriman,  esq.  a dau.— 16.  At  Hathertoii 
hall,  Staff,  the  Hon,  Lady  Vavasour,  a dau. 


At  Woodend,  Lady  Greenock,  a son  and  heir. 
—18.  In  Upper  Gower  st.  the  wifeof  Stephen 
Temple,  esq.  Q C.  a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept.  26.  At  Hawthorne,  near  Melbourne, 
William  Geo.  Palmer,  esq.  Serjeaut-at-x\.rms, 
son  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Palmer,  R.  Art.  to  Anna- 
Maria,  dau.  of  Eps.  Young,  esq.  .M.D.  of  Clap- 
ham  common,  .Surrey. 

Oct.  4.  .At  L-uigford,  Tasmania,  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Barkwai/,  Chaplain  of  Fingal  and 
Cullenswooil,  third  .son  oi  the  Rev.  F.  B'arkway, 
of  Bungay,  to  Sarah-Frances,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  E.  W.  Wilmere,  esq. 

X(jv.  10.  At  Calcutta,  Theodore  Duka,  M.D. 
Bengal  Medieval  Serv.  to  Anna-J.ane,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Taylor,  D.  D.  Chan- 
cellor of  Hereford. 

21.  At  Falkoiidah,  .Madras,  John  Voioig,  esq. 
to  Emma-Luiiisa,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Wright,  Chaplain  at  Bangalore. 

29  At  Landour,  W.  R.  Henson,  esq.  C.S.  to 
Loui-iU,  fourth  dau.  of  Fhomas  Jervis  White 
Jervis,  esq.  of  Paignton  ijands. 

■Ian.  2.  .At  Pl^ mouth,  Ciiarles  Harry  Wilson, 
esq.  Lieut  and  Adj.  list  .Madras  Inf.  second 
son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  F,  W.  Wilson,  C.B, 
to  Francesca- Henrietta,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Kear-Adm.  Jiir  T.  Fellowes. 

6,  .Vt  Bombay,  Rodney  Payne  O'Shea,  esq. 
75li>  F'oot,  to  Elizabetli-l  'aroline,  second  dau. 
of  .Adrn.  Sir  Liiciu-  Curtis,  Bart. 

At  Tbimbleby,  Lincoln.sii.  the  Rev.  C.  W’. 
Mvore,  dome.stic  Chaplain  to  Viscount 

Valentia,  to  Luev-Fanny,  dau.  and  lieiress  of 
tiie  late  BeiiJ.  Parker,  esq.  of 'I'ldinbieby  house. 

8.  in  Dublin,  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster 
King  of- Arms,  to  Barbara- Frances,  younger 
dau. of  tlie  i.ite  James  MaoEvoy,esq.  of  Tober- 

tinuii,  CL).  .Meath. .At  Liverpool,  William, 

secoinl  .son  of  the  late  .lolin  Huddlestoae,  esq. 
of  Elterwater  hal!,\Vo.stin.lo  Louisa-lienrietta, 
youngest  dau.  oi  Joiin  Wreiin.  esq,  of  Liver- 
pool.  .At  Deptford,  Edgar  Sgdneu,  esq.  of 

IDde  vale,  Green wicli, and  Mark  lane.toJane- 
(.’atbanne,  .second rlau.  of  riiumas  Noiq'olk,  esq. 
— -.At  St  James's  .’ipauisli  pi.  Edm.  Anthony 
Oonnan,  esij.  only  surviving  son  of  Miciiael 
■Arthur  Goiniau,  esq.  of  Baker  st.  Poi  tmaa  sq. 
to  ssopliia,  fourth  dau.  of  Antonio  Pereira,  esq. 

ot  Park  cresc.  Portland  pi. At  Timsbury, 

Soiner.set.liie  Rev.  Charles  .Jo wiei,  to  Eiizabeth- 
Lawreuce,  dau  <>f  James  Craug,  esq. — -In 
Gordon  square,  sainuel  Kawsoii  Gardiner,  esq. 
eldest  .sun  of  R.a\v-on  Hoddain  Gardiner,  esq. 
of  Gordon  st.  to  l.s.ibella,  only  surviving  dau. 

of  the  late  Rev.  Edw  Irvine. .At  Plymouth, 

Lieut.  W.  C Madge,  R..M.L  I.  to  Fraiices-Anue, 

eldest  dau.  of  .'i'.  Denison,  esq. At  ijouth- 

wark,  the  Rev  Charles  Hadden  Spurgeon,  to 
Misannah,  only  dau.  of  .Mr.  R.  B.  '1  liomson,  of 

Falcon  sq. .'.t  Braii.-,ton,  N icholas-Horace, 

second  son  of  i homas  C/o/iyi5.ve,  esq.  of  Wylde 
Green  huii.se,  duttun  Coldfield,  to  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  ivohert  Brown,  esq.  of  the  lodge, 

Braiiston,  Nuitliamp.  At  Attenborough, 

near  Notlmaham,  the  Rev.  E.  T.  straton. 
Fouler,  B..A.  Curate  of  Attenborougli,  to  Sarah, 
tliird  dau.  uf  the  late  John  Harding,  esq.  of 

Croydon. .At  Durham,  the  Rev.  William 

Thom  IS  Shields,  of  W u den,  Northuinbeiiand, 
to  Frances. Jane,  second  laii.  of  Robert  Waugh, 

esip .At  I *td  Charlton,  tiie  Rev.  T.  Llewelyn 

Gt)  i_ijiite,  Curate  of  Chadlington,  Oxf.  to  Mary- 
.Moiicreeff,  secoud  da'i.  of  tiie  late  .Major  Geo. 

St.  A inceat  W latmure,  R.  Eng. .At  Welland, 

near  Malvern  Wells,  M.ajor  JkIiii  James  Brand- 
ling, C. IS.  Ru^al  Horse  Art.  to  .Mary,  widow  of 
Capt.  Herbert  Patton,  R.A.  and  only  dau.  of 

Charles  Gifford,  esq.  of  Cliff’s  end,  Devon. 

At  Melplai.sli,  Dorset,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Duo- 
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decimus,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  Baron  Plait, 
and  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Portsea,  to 
Selina,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Drury 

Butts,  Incumb.  of  Melplaish. At  Topsham, 

the  Rev.  J.  Petherich,  of  Mount  Radford,  to 
Sophia,  sister  of  the  late  Capt.  Smyth,  R E.  of 

Pennsylvania, near  E.xeter. At  Ootacamund, 

Edward-Somerset,  third  surviv.  son  of  Major- 
Gen.  J.  W.  Cleveland,  comm.anding'  southern 
div.  .Madras  .\rmy,  to  France.s-Henrietta,  only 

surviving  dan.  of  late  Thomas  Dowse,  esq. 

At  Burrisnafarnt'v,  the  Rev.  James  Campbell 
Connolly,  Chaplain  of  H..M.  Dockyard,  Wool- 
wich, to  Lydia-Anne,  eldest  dau’  of  George 

Garvey,  esq.  of  Thornvale,  King’s  co. At 

Plymouth,  Richard  Hawkins  Rink,  es((.  Comm. 
R.N.  to  Lucy,  youngest  dau.  of  William  Moore, 
esq.  of  the  Friary. 

9.  At  Haverstock  hill,  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
Lessey,  of  Islington,  to  Louisa-Gertrude,  eldest 

dau.  of  James  Goody,  esq .\t  Thame,  Oxf. 

John  Ilendley,  esq.  Med.  Staff,  to  Elizabeth- 
Amelia-Janctte,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 

Henry  Chard,  esq.  of  '.Vinchester. Francis 

Scully,  esq.  M.P,  for  Tipperary,  to  Clotilde, 
youngest  dau.  of  John  Samuel  Moorat,  esq.  of 

Gloucester  square,  Hyde  park. .\t  .Sturmer, 

Essex,  the  Rev.  E.V.  WilliamA-,  B. A.  St.  John’s 
coll.  Cambridge,  to  Charlotte-Frauces,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hicks,  of  Magdalen 

coll.  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  .Sturmer.' At 

Durham,  the  Rev.  James  Jeremy  Taylor,  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Staff,  to  Esther-Shad- 
forth.  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Oliver, 

esq.  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. .\t  Flymomh, 

Alfred  Broad,  esq.  to  .\melia,  youngest  dau. 

of  Philip  Leigh,  esq. .\t  Fletching,  John 

Jones,  esq.  of  Fletching,  to  .Mary,  only  surviv. 
dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Newhouse,  of  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  and  of  Newick,  Sussex. .\t  'I'rev- 

draeth,  .\nglesey,  the  Rev.  W-  A.  Tatfersall, 
M.A.  Curate  of  Walton-on-the-Hill,  Lane,  to 
Emma-Elizabeth.  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
H.  D.  Gwen,  D.D.  Rector  of  Trevdraeth. 

10.  At  F.ckington,  Derbysh.  the  Rev.  'T.  G. 
Colightly,  oidy  son  of  the’  Rev.  T.  Golightly, 
Rector  of  Boddington,  Northamp.  to  Gertrude, 
third  dau. of  Rev.  Edmund  Buckn.all  Estcourt, 

Rector  of  Eckington. .\t  Stoke,  Francis  J. 

Colhoun  Wdson,  E.I.C.S.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Gen.  Wdson,  C.B.  to  .\nnie,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Oliver  \N  illiam  S|)an,  esq.  of 

Trinidad. .\t  Brampford  Si>eke,  Weston 

Joseph  Syarkes,  esq.  of  Crediton,  to  Eliza, 
second  dau.  of  Joseph  Sheppard,  es(|.  of  Cowley 

house,  Devon. At  F.dinbiirgh,  Comm.  Wm. 

Brabazon  rnnsloa,  R.N.  son  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Brabazon  Urmston,  formerly  Fresident 
of  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Comp.  inChiua, 
to  Marion-ll.  second  dau.  of  .lohn  B.  .Mmxlocli, 
esq.  of  Gartincaber,  Stirlingsh. At  Christ- 

church, St.  E.incras,  the  Rev.  I lenry  Wilson 
Ta-eed,  M.A.  to  Frances-.Mary,  ehlest  dau.  of 
Richard  Twining,  jun.  esip  of  i'avistock  st. 

Gordon  sip  and  the  Strand. .At  Ivxminster, 

James  T.  lidye,  es(|.  of  .■^tulley  hall,  Notts,  son 
of  .Major  Hurt,  Wirksworth,  Derbysh.  to  Julia- 
Frances,  fourth  dau.  of  S.  T.  Kekewich,  es<p  of 

Peamore. At  .Monks  Kirby,  Capt.  Levetf,  of 

the  1st  Life  Guards,  Whichnor  park.  Staff, 
to  Lady  Jane  Feilding,  second  dau.  of  tlie  Earl 

of  Denbigh. .At  Stoke  Devonport,  the  Hon. 

Robert  Ilandcock,  second  son  of  Lord  Castle- 
maine,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Col.  Fester,  R.  .Art. 

At  Faddington,  Edward  Charles  Oswald, 

esq.  of  the  Palace,  Cro\  don,  to  Charlotte- .Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  .lohn  Ctiristian  Schetky.  esq.  of 
Blorntield  terr.  Hyde  park, and  late  of  E.I.C.'s 

college,  .Addiscombe Jame.s,  eldest  son  of 

James  Laiitler,  emi.  of  Fenton,  .N’orthumb.  to 
the  Dowager  .Marchioness  Townshend.— — At 
Streatham,  Arthur  Finch,  e.sq.  of  Tiilse  hill,  to 
Helen  dau.  of  BenJ.  Field,  esq.  of  Tulse  hill. 
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14.  At  Evreux,  Normandy,  the  Vicomte  de 
Fitte  de  Soucy,  Directeur  des  Postes  Francaises 
at  Constantinople,  to  Mary,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Charles  .Adams,  esq.  of  Allesley,  Warw. 
- — AtThorner,  the  Rev.  John  Constable,  M..\. 
Vice-Principal  of  the  Grammar  School,  Clap- 
ham,  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Archibald 
Constable,  esq.  of  Edinburgh,  to  Emily,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Ard  Walker,  esep  of  Scarcroft 
hill  house,  Yorkshire. — -AtGarvestone,  Norf. 
Gabriel  Charles  Blandy  Valpy,  esq.  fourth  son 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  Valpy,  and  grandson  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Valpy,  of  Reading,  to  Harriet, 
eldest  dau.  of  G.  W.  K.  Better,  esq.  Secondary 
of  London. 

15.  At  Stepney,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Gulley, 
M.A.  of  Elmfield,  Honiton,  to  Charlotte-Laura, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Bathurst,  esq. 
solicitor,  of  Rochford,  Essex. — -.At  Brighton, 
Arthur-George,  second  son  of  David  Barclay 
Chapman,  esq.  of  Roehampton,  Surrey,  and 
Brighton,  to  Sopliia-Georgiana,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Davidson,  esq.  late  Capt.  2nd  Life  Guards. 

At  Bath,  Edward  H.  Paske,e^i\.  Bengal 

Army,  son  of  Colonel  Paske,  .Madras  .Army,  to 
.Amelia-Catherine,  dau.  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Jervois, 

K H. The  Rev.  William  Andrews,  Rector  of 

Broad  Somerford,  Wilts,  and  late  Sub-Rector 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  college,  Oxon,  to  Mary- 
.Vnne,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Croome, 

e.sq.  of  Cerney  house, Glouc. At  Northleach, 

George  Wm.  Ree<l  Waintvright,  esq.  of  W^’est- 
bourne  grove,  and  Staple  inn,  to  Alice,  widow 
of  Edward  Owen  Payne,  esq.  of  Dorchester, 

Dorset. .At  Cambridge,  William  Robert 

Ifardwieke,  B . A . Trinity  coll.  Camb.  only  son  of 
W.  Hardwicke,  esip  of  Bognor,  to  Ann,  second 

ilau.  of  W.  Robinson,  esq.  of  Cambridge. 

At  Highclift',  Hants,  Edward  Charle.s  fVindsor, 
es(|.  of  -Mallow,  CO.  Cork,  to  Caroline,- second 
dau.  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Cameron,  K.H.lateof 
Grenadier  Guards,  of  Rea  house,  Hampshire. 

IG,  At  Gosiield,  John  Scratton,  es(|.  of  Ten- 
terden,  Kent,  to  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 

John  Scratten,  esq,  of  Frittlewell  priory. 

At  Cheltenham,  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  W ■ S.  Smith, 
3Sth  Regt.  to  Lucy-Maria,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  .Major  J.  Brown,  of  (ffieltenham. 

17.  At  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Bart.  .M.P.  to  Lady  ICmily  Hay, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  .Manpies.s  of  Tweeildale. 
-—-.At  Fiiie,  Sussex,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Gage, 
secoml  surv.  son  of  A'iscount  Gage,  to  .Arabella- 
Elizabeth,  only  child  of  the  late’ Hon,  AVilliam 

Gage,  of  Wes’tbury,  Hants.- .At  Durham, 

Captain  I'.  B.  CoHinson,  R.  Eng.  to  Katherine, 
second  dau.  of  the  hue  Rev.  James  Baker, 
Chancellor  of  Durham,  and  Rector  of  Nimeham 

Courtenay. ^At  Rushford,  Norfolk,  Walter- 

.Spencer,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Spencer  SCrnhopc,  of  Cannon  liall,  Yorksh.  to 
Elizabeth-Jnlia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  J.  J. 

Buxton,  Bart. At  Clifton,  Frederick  George 

Daridsou,  es(i.  of  Spring  gardens,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  G.  .M.  Davidson,  estp  of  Warmley 
house,  Glouc  to  .Annie,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

late  Sir  G,  H.  Freeling,  Bart. .At  Kildallen, 

the  Rev.  John  Henry  King,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  King,  of  Langtield  rectory,  to  Lady 
Mary  Crichton,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Erne.— — 
At  St.  George's  Hanover  square,  Hubert  F. 
Dempster,  esq.  of  Barnstaple,  fourth  son  of 
John  S.  Dempster,  es(i.  of  'I'urnham  green,  to 
Frances-Joanna,  eldest  dau.  of  AVilliam  .Startin, 

e.s(i.  of  Turnham  green. .At  St.  George’s 

Hanover  sq.  the  Rev.  James  Hibbert  Wanklyn, 
.M.A.  Incumb.  of  St.  James’s  Stonehaven,  Kin- 
cardineshire, to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  John 

l.a^slie,  esep  of  Conduit  street. .At  Stokesay, 

.Saloi),  fhe  Rev.  J.  D.  WillUans,  .M.A.  Heacl 
Master  of  the  ColIegi£ite  School,  Brecon,  to 
Hannah-Sophia,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  VVilliain.s,  A’ icar  of  Stoke.say. At  Grace- 
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church,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U S A.  James 
Brown,  esq.  of  Newark,  to  Jane,  fourth  dau.  of 
the  late  Sara.  H.  Stewart,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Rector 
of  Clarendon  and  Trelawny,  Jamaica. — -At 
Patcbam,  William  Liardet,  esq.  R.N.  to  Mary- 
Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  King-,  esq. 

of  Clapham,  and  High  Wycorabe. At  Stock- 

port,  Francis,  eldest  son  of  Francis  Aspinall 
Philips,  esq.  of  Bank  hall,  near  Stockport,  to 
Caroline-Mary,  fourth  dau,  of  the  Rev.  Charles 

Kenrick  Prescot,  Rector  of  Stockport. -At 

Broughton,  near  Manchester,  William,  eldest 
son  of  Wm.  Slater,  esq.  Park  lane,  Broughton, 
to  Isabella- Anne- Barlow,  second  dau.  of  Joseph 

Peel,  esq.  of  Singleton  brook.- At  Pembroke, 

David  Davies,  esq.  cf  Castle  green,  Cardigan, 
to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Holcombe,  Rector  of  Co.sheston,  and  Preb.  of 
Brecon.— -At  Gainsborough,  Sampson  Hodg- 
kinson,  esq.  of  East  Acton,  .Middlesex,  to  Mar- 
garet-Caroline,  eighth  dau.  of  the  late  Richard 

Furley,  esq. At  Middleton Stoney,Oxfordsh. 

Reginald  Walpole,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  to 
Caroline,  widow  of  Wm.  Watts,  esq.  of  Han- 
slope  park,  Bucks,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  F. 
Apthorp,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

19.  At  Paris,  Sir  Henry  Menx,  Bart.  M.P. 
of  Theobald’s  park,  to  Louisa-Caroline,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  M.P. 

At  Kilbrin,  William  Norton  Barry,  c.sq.  of 

Castle  Cor,  co.  Cork,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  W.  W.  Becher,  Bart. 

21.  x\t  Nice,  Major  George  Brydges  Rodney, 
R..M.  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Rodney,  to 
Isabella-Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Marcus 
Beresford.— — At  St.  Pancras,  Charles,  eldest 
son  of  William  Downes,  esi].  of  the  Beeches, 
Handsworth,  to  Frances,  fourth  surviving  dau. 
of  Major  Hawkes.formerlyof  2lst  Light  Drag. 

22.  At  St.  James’s  Piccadilly,  Colm-Camp- 
bell,  eldest  .son  of  Hugh  James  BaiiUe,  esq.  to 
Anne-Catherine,  widow  of  Rev.  T,  .V.  Strick- 
land, and  only  child  of  Rev.  Henry  FitzGerald, 
Rector  of  Bredon,  Wore. — -At  St.  George’s 
Hanover  sq.  John  Henry  Fidward  de  Robeck, 
eldest  son  of  the  Baron  de  Robeck,  to  Zoe- 
Sophia-Charlotte,  third  dau.  of  the  late  W.  F. 

Burton,  esq.  of  Burton  hall,  co.  Carlow. At 

All  Souls’  Langham  pi.  Frederick  W.  Harris, 
esq.  of  Rose  hill,  Dorking,  to  Elizabeth- Rachel, 

youngest  dau.  of  the  late  P.  M.  Wylie,  esq. 

At  Chettle,  Dorset,Edwin-Augustiis*S«i<f/(,esq. 
of  Blandford.to  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  Edward 

Castleman,  esq. At  Clifton,  the  Rev-  E,  A. 

Salmon,  to  Eraily-Anne,  eldest  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Morgan,  Rector  of 
Corston,  near  Bath. 

23.  At  Monmouth,  William  Small,  esq.  third 
son  of  Thomas  Small,  esq.  of  Bladon  castle, 
Derb.  to  ^latilda-Sarah,  fourth  dau.  of  Philip 
Williams,  esq.  of  the  Bank,  Monmouth. 

24.  At  Halifax,  the  Rev.  George  Kinnear, 
B.A.  Incumbent  of  Mount  Pellon,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Kinnt'ar,  es'p  uf  Edinburgli, 
to  Harriet,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Jonathan 
Akroyd,  es(|.  of  Woodside,  Halifax. — -At  Duf- 
tield,  near  Derby,  the  Rev.  Trevor  Lorance 
Garland,  to  Loui-ia  Holland,  only  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  John  Latham,  Incumbent  of  Little  Eaton, 

and  Preb.  of  Lichtield. -At  Ircby,  Cumb.  the 

Rev.  Henry  Gough,  M.A.  Rector  of  Charlton- 
on-Otmoor,  Oxf.  and  Fellow  of  Queen’s  college, 
Oxford,  to  .Maria- Josephine,  younger  dau.  of 
the  late  Joseph  Gillbanks,  esq.  of  V\  hitetield 

house. At  St.  Nicholas,  Glam,  the  Hon. 

Windham  H.  W.  Quin,  late  Gren.  Guards,  to 
Caroline,  third  dau.  of  Adrn.  Sir  George  Tyler, 
M.P.— At  Great  Horkesley,  Essex,  Parker 
William  Freeland,  esq.  of  Westbourne  park 
terrace,  and  Yoxford,  SufF.  only  surviving  child 
of  late  Rev.  W.  C.  Freeland,  Rector  of  Chilton, 

to  Sarah,  second  dau.  of  W.  S.  Sadler,  esq. 

At  Southampton,  the  Rev.  Vaughan  Campbell 
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Day,  third  son  of  the  lateC.  Day,  esq.  of  South- 
ampton, to  Harriet-Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  G.  R. 

Tayler,  esq.  R.N.,  Liverpool. At  St.  James’s, 

Birch,  David  Homfray,  esq.  of  Portmadoc,  to 
Frances- Louisa,  dau,  of  the  late  Bulkeley  Price, 
esq.  of  Manchester,  and  relict  of  Evan  Lloyd, 
esip  of  Maes-y-porth,  Anglesey.- — At  St. .Mary 
•Magdalene,  Regent’s  park,  Francis-Henry, fifth 
son  of  the  late  W.  B.  Diamond,  cs(\.  of  Henley- 
in-.Arden.  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Fuggle,  esq.  of  Marl  place,  Brenchley. 

26.  At  St.  Mark’s  Kennington,  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  Mavor,  esq.  of  Ealing,  to  Emily, 
youngest  dau.  of  James  Henry  Trye,  esq.  of 

Brandon  lodge,  North  Brixton. At  St. 

Mary’s  Paddington,  George,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  William  Oliver,  esq.  of  Waterhouse,  Staff, 
to  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  .Major  Hill. 

29.  At  the"  Royal  Chapel  of  St,  George, 
M'indsor,  Capt.  Frederic  Sayer,  23rd  Fusiliers, 
to  Maria-Henrietta-Sopliia,  eldest  dau.  of  Col. 

the  Hon.  C.  B.  Phipps. At  Sherborne,  GIouc. 

the  Rev.  C.  E.  Oakley,  Rector  of  Wickwar,  to 
Lady  Georgina  Moreton,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Ducie.— — At  Great  .Malvern,  Edraond- 
Philip,  eldest  son  of  William  James  Le  Fenvre, 
esq.  of  Southampton,  to  Sidney-.Mary,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  James  .Mainguy,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary  de  Castro,  Guernsey. At  Dublin,  God- 

frey William  Hugh  Massy,  esq.  of  Castlerea, 
co.  Tipperary,  Captain  19th  Regt.  to  Louisa, 

Countess  of  Seafield. .\t  Hove,  Brighton, 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  Drought,  ^Dt\\  Bengal  Inf.  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Robert  Drought,  M.A.  to  .Mary- 
Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  late  Rev.  II.  J.  Rush,  M.A. 

Vicar  of  Holiington,  Sussex At  Stamford, 

Lieut. -Col.  J.  Mitchell,  R.M.  to  Emma-Wayet, 

youngest  dau.  of  T.  H.  Jackson,  esq. -At 

Edinburgh,  John  Wedderburn,  esq.  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  to  Alice,  Jau.  of  the  late  D.  C. 
Bell, esq.  Bombay  .Med.  Board. — -At  Chelten- 
ham, Jolm  Henry  Durbin,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  Taiuworth,  .Australia,  second 
son  of  the  late  J.  J.  Durbin,  esq.  of  Walton 
court,  Som.  to  Clementina,  eldest  dau.  of  the 

late  Lieut. -Colonel  Scott,  of  Woll,  Roxb. At 

Sheffield,  the  Rev.  Goorgo  Hambleton,  V’^icar  of 
Theydon-Bois,  Essex,  to  Mary,  youngest  dau. 
of  Eagle  Willett,  esq.  late  of  Norwich. 

30.  At  Paddington,!'.  Page  Casey,  esq.  Capt. 
R..M.  to  .Mary-Frances,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Irving,  esq.  Naval  Storekeeper,  Dept- 
ford.— -.At  Leamington,  Francis,  son  of  John 
Harvey  T/<«rs6y,es(p  to  Elizabeth-Wilhelmina, 
only  child  of  lace  William  Knight  Debaney,  esq. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  Wiiliarn-Charles,  second 
.son  of  George  Henry  Heron,  esq.  of  Uxbridge, 
Middx,  to  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John 

Hunter,  of  Edinburgh. At  Ipswich,  William 

Johnson,  esq.  of  Great  Dunrnow,  to  Fanny- 
Julia,  second  dau.  of  Capt.  Henry  Alexander, 

R.  Staff  Corps,  Ipswich. At  Ipswich,  Edw. 

Beck,  esq.  M D.  of  Ipswich,  to  Elizabeth-Mar- 
garet,  widow  of  Capt.  Hark  ness,  .Madras  Array, 
onlv  dau.  of  E.  Bacon,  esq.  hanker,  Ipswich. 

^.At  .Marylebone,  Henry  Robert  Goldjinck, 

esq.  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  barrister,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Lieut. -Gen. Sir  Henry  Goldfinch, K.C.B. 
to  Einily-Reynolds,  youngest  dau.  of  S.  R. 
Solly,  esq.  of  Serge  hill,  Herts,  and  Manches- 
ter sq.-^ — .At  Charlton,  Kent,  Col.  Burn,  R.A. 
to  Caroline-.Mary-Rosdew,  only  dau.  of  .Major 

Little,  R.M. .At  St.  George's  Hanover  sq. 

Colonel  William  Neivton,  Coldstream  Guards, 
eldest  son  of  W.  Newton,  esq.  Fdden,  Sulfolk, 
to  Elizabeth-Louisa,  youngest  dau,  of  the  late 

Major-Gen.  Thomas  Steele. .At  St.  Paul’s, 

Kersall  .Moor,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Colborne 
Fisher,  son  of  P,  Hawkins  Fisher,  esq.  of  the 
Castle,  near  Stroud,  to  llosaniond-Adeline.dau. 
of  W.  L.  Clowes,  esq,  of  Broughton  old  hall. 

Lane,  late  Lieut. -Col.  3rd  Lt.  Drag. At  Tor, 

Henry  Myers,  esq.  late  Capt.  4th  Lane.  Militia, 

3 H 
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to  Jean-Allan- Frazer,  widow  of  the  late  S.  M. 
Anderson,  esq.  Madras  Civil  Serv.  and  youngest 

dau.  of  Joseph  Buckley,  esq.  of  Torquay. 

At  All  Saints’  St.  John's  Wood,  John  Whit- 
marsfi,  esq  of  tlie  Roy.il  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
to  Jane-Eiizabeth,  widow  of  Eilg:cumbe  Cheval- 

lier,  esq.  of  Ipswich. At  llustington,  Sussex, 

the  Rev.  Thofnas  H.  Bird,  .M.A.  Vicar  uf  Yark- 
hill,  and  Incnmb.  of  Moreton  Jeffries,  Heref. 
to  Emma,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  .1.  C.  Green, 

M.A.Vicarof  llustington. .\t  Dublin, Josepli 

Burke,  esq.  of  F.lm  hall,  co,  Tipperary,  and  Dub- 
lin, to  .Sarah,  dau.  of  Jeremiah  John  Murphy, 

esq.  Q.C. At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  George- 

Boughton,  eldest  son  of  George  Hume,  esq.  of 
Dorset  sq.  Regent’s  p.ark,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  William  Wheler  Hum.e,  Incuinb,  of 

St.  Mary  Magdalen’.s,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea. 

At  Riclirnond,  York.sh.  the  Rev.  J.  Vicar 

of  Doncaster,  and  Canon  of  York,  to  Annie, 
second  dau.  of  Edward  IMason,  e.sq.  of  Rich- 
mond.  At  rooting,  the  Rev.  Horatio  Nelson 

Ward,  Rector  of  Radstock,  near  Bath,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev,  Philip  Ward.  Rector  of  Tenter- 
den,  to  Elizabeth-Martha,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

late  John  Blandy,  esq.  of  Madeir.i. .At  Cleve- 

don,  Som.  the  Rev.  A.  E Parsons,  .M..A.  of 
Wore.  coll,  tl.xfor:!,  to  .Mary- Preston,  dan.  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Helsham,  Vicar  of  Rosbercon, 

co.  Kilkenny. At  Bickleigh,  near  Plymouth, 

M'illiam  Andrew  Phelps,  esq.  of  Pilton  park, 
Som,  to  .^lary-Susan,  second  sur\iving  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.’ Rnbert  Turner,  M..\.  cf  St.  .ioiin’s 

coil.  Cambridae. .At  Paddington,  I.ieut.  <). 

Greene,  Bengal  .Army,  eldest  son  of  (Jetavius 
Greene  ■ -u.  .nul  -r.andson  of  the  late  William 
Greene,  e.s'j.  of  Tbundercliffe  grange,  Yoik:-!!. 
to  .\mante,  youngest  dau.  of.J.  II.  Nodiug,  esq. 

of  Gloucester  ierr.  Hyde  park. .Vt  Kendal, 

Westm.  W.  G.  W<vjsfa_fe,  e.sq.  of  Graiitliarn, 
Line,  to  Isabella,  e'ldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Wilkinson,  of  sedbergdi. 

Feb.  1.  At  .St.  .’arnes’s  Piccadilly,  the  Rev. 
Jolm  Wordsicorth,  Rector  of  Brigham,  Cninb. 
to  Marian,  dau.  of  the  late  Luke  Dolan,  es(i.  of 
Galway,  and  niece  of  Henry  Brien,  esq.  of  Felt- 
ham,  Aliddlesex. 

2.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Capt.  Robb, 
R.N.  of  H..M.S.  Ciesar,  to  Mary-Anne,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  M.R.  Boulton,  esq.  of  Soho,  and 
Tew  park,  < )\f.  — At  Paddinaton,  Arthur  E. 
Barry, of  Gray’s  inn  pi.  solicitor,  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Barry,  late  Rector  of 
Draycot  Cerne,  Wilts,  to  Franccs-Su.san,  only 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  James  K.  .\nbrey, 
esq.ot  Hunter st.  lirunswick sip — —At  Henley- 
on-riiames,  the  Rev.  Henry  Benson,  .M.A.  to 
Katharine,  youngest  dan.  of  Ihos.  U luteiiead, 

e-ip  of  Rauisgafe. .At  Cripplegate,  1.  rawfonl 

Ellison,  .son  of  .Miles  Ellison,  esij.  of  Nowcastlc- 
on-Tyne,  to  .Mary  Anna  Price,  of  Falcon  sfjuare, 
sister  of  11.  L.  Taylor,  esi].  .AL  mber  of  tlie 
Common  Council. 

4.  .At  Leeds,  Robert  Xnirnc,  AI.D.  of  Charles 
st.  Berkeley  sq.  to  Idizaheth,  dau.  of  William 
Gott,  esij.  of  Leeds,  and  Spring  bank,  Harro- 
gate; also  the  Rev.  John  .S.  Warren,  .M  A.  son 
of  the  Rev.  Z.  S.  Warren,  Vicar  of  Ancaster, 
Lit:C,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  J.  K.  Brooke,  esq.  of 
llolham  house,  York.sh.  and  granddau.  of  the 
late  Botij.  Gott,  ("Sq.  of  Hotnby  Innise,  l.cmls. 

At  ( dvvay,  James  A alcntine  iSrou  nc,  esq. 

M.  D.  Pntosor  of  Galway  coll,  to  Doi. a -Browne, 
widow  (jf  iticliard  James  .Martin,  esq.  Major  1st 
Dragonii  Giiard.s,  and  niece  of  Adm.  Walcott, 

M,  p. At  rite  (,'athoiic  cliapel,  Spanish  pi.  and 

afterwards  at  the  parish  church  Marylebone, 
William  Goxon,  es(i.33rd  Regt.  fifth  son  of  late 
J.  S.  (.'oxon,  esq.  of  Flesk  priory,  Killarney,  to 
Lucy-sidney,  second  dau.  of  T.  S.  Cooper,  esq. 
.A.UiA.of  Dorset  sq.  and  Vernon  Holme,  Kent. 

3.  At  Heiibiiry,  Glouc.  George  O.  Edwards, 
estpof  Redland  court,  to  Emily- France.?,  eldest 


dau.  of  the  Rev.  H,  H.  Way,  Vicar  of  Henbury. 

At  Long  Buckby,  Northamp.  S.  Percival, 

esq.  of  Kingston,  son  of  the  late  John  Percival, 
esq.  of  Woodlands,  I.W.  to  Annie-Gillbee,dau. 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  A’icar  of  Long  Buckby, 
and  Preb.  of  Lichfield. .At  Hampstead,  An- 

drew Steedman,  esq.  of  Haverstock  hill,  to 
Caroline,  widow  of  Capt.  Gordon,  15th  Bengal 
N.  Inf.  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Har- 

ington  Evans. At  Congerstone,  Lieut  -Col, 

Nigel  Kinyscote,  C B.,  ALP.  to  Lady  Emily 

Alarie  Curzon,  third  dau.  of  Earl  Howe. .At 

Withington,  Frederick,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
•S.  N,  Barber,  esip  of  Denmark  hill,  to  Ellen, 
second  dau.  of  John  Barratt,  esq.  of  Oakley 

house,  Fallowfield,  Lane. At  St.  George’s 

Hanover  sip  Maurice  Emmett,  esq.  Capt.  Bucks 
Alilitia,  late  Capt.  48th  Foot,  son  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Emmett,  to  Jemima,  widow  of  John 

Horstmaii,  esq.  of  Thames  Ditton  bouse. 

At  Blankney.  Line.  Edmund  Chase  Harriot, 
esq.  to  Louisa-.Vgnes,  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Cackwell  Praed,  esq.  of  Tyringham,  Bucks, 
and  Trevethoe,  Cornwall.  — — .At  Stevenage, 
Thomas  Aldersey,  esq.  of  Aldersey  hall,  Chesh. 
tq  llose-Jiyilney,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Blomfield,  Rector  of  Stevenage,  and  Canon 

Of  Cliester. At  Worcester,  Edward  Priest 

Richards,  esq.  of  Plasuewyd,  Glam,  to  Harriet- 
Georgina,  eldest  dau.  of  .Atlmiral  Sir  G.  Tyler, 

M.P. At  Vv’.:rce.ster,  G.  kihaw,  esq.  of  Cal- 

Inulge,  lodge,  co.  Kildare,  to  Ellen,  third  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal,  Rector  of  St. 

Nicliolas,  and  Hon.  Canon. .At  St.  Peter's 

l‘'aton  sq.  Capt.  the  Hon.  .1.  Urianmund,  R.N,. 
(A  I’,,  to  C.  F.  Elliot,  third  dau  of  .Admiral  tlie 
lion,  (ieorge  Elliot. .At  E.xeter,  James  New- 

man Woolmer,  esip  eldest  .lon  of  Edward  Wool- 
mer,  esepof  the  Barnfieli,  to  Alary-Ann,  eldest 

dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Brutton,  esq. At 

Jersey,  Robert  Fa>.ser  Hickey,  esq.  second  in 
command  of  15th  Irreg.  Cavalry,  Bengal  Army, 
to  Alary,  e!de.«t  dan.  of  John  Hume,  esq.  Beau 

Regard. .At  Ea.ston,  H.ants,  Edward  Adams, 

c-^q.  of  Cloak  lane,  and  Kingston,  solicitor, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  George  .Adams,  esq. 
of  ( )ld  Jewry,  solicitor,  to  Helen,  eldest  dau, 
of  the  late  John  Aylward,  esq,  of  '•Varnford, 

and  Exton,  Hants. .At  Bicester,  Farnham 

Flower,  esip  of  Downside  house,  near  Batli,  to 
Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Daniel 
Drape,  of  Whitehaven,  and  Rector  of  Tintern. 

7.  At  Northrepps,  Philip  llamond,  esq.  of 
Annesley  park,  Notts,  to  Kichenda,  dan.  of  the 
late  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart,  of  Northrepps 
hall,  Norfolk. — At  St-  John’s  Netting  hill, 
John,  youngest  son  of  the  late  J.  F.  EUerton, 
esq.  E.l.C.’s  Bengal  Civil  Serv.  to  Laura-Eliza- 
betli,  youngest  dau.  of  late  John  .Martin,  Al.D. 

.At  Hove,  Brighton,  Louis  Ticysden,  esq. 

to  Helen,  dau.  of  the  late  Captain  Bazalgette, 
R.N. 

9.  .At  Wargrave,  Berks,  Capt.  Charles  L. 
Shon\rs,  14th  Bengal  N.I.  to  Frederica,  widow 
of  Alanby  Nightingale,  esip  son  of  Sir  Charles 
.Xigliting'^ale,  Bart,  of  Kneesworth  iiall,  Camb. 

12.  At  Great  Horkeslcy,  Essex,  the  Rev.  R. 
Parker  Little,  B.A.  Cliapiain,  Madr.as  Pre.sid. 
eldest  sOu  of  the  late  Rev.  Roboi  t Little,  B.D. 
Rector  of  A'aruiuiitli.  LAV.  to  Mary-Aiina,  eldest 

daii.  of  W.  S.  Sadler,  e.sq. -At  Stoke,  Devon- 

port,  Joseph  Cornish  Hebnore,  solicitor,  only 
son  of  .u.  ilehnore,  esq.  of  Ileavitree,  to  Geor- 
giua-Clara,  eldest  dau.  of  George  IL  iiry  Cres- 
well,  esq.  Surveyor  to  the  General  Post  Office 
for  the  Western  District. At  Redruth,  Corn- 

wall, the  Rev.  .Augustus  Newiaiid  Delafosse, 
Al.A.  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Delafosse, 
Rector  of  Shere,  Surrey,  to  Catherine,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Davey,  esq.- — At 
Plymouth,  Edward  Coates,  esq.  late  of  Hong 
Kong,  to  Amelia-Augusta,  fourth  dau.  of  Capt. 
Thomas,  R.N.  of  Plymouth. 
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The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

Feb.  18.  At  Arundel  castle,  in  his 
t)5th  year,  the  Most  Noble  Henry  Charles 
Howard,  thirteenth  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(1488),  Earl  of  Arundel  (1139),  Earl  of 
Surrey  (1483),  Earl  of  Norfolk  (1G44), 
and  Baron  Fitz-Alan,  Clun  and  Oswal- 
destre,  and  Maltravers  (by  writ  1330,  in- 
herited from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Arun- 
del), the  premier  Duke  and  Earl  in  the 
peerage  of  England  next  the  Blood  Royal, 
Earl  Marshal  and  hereditary  Marshal  of 
England,  a Privy  Councillor,  K.G.  and 
F.R.S. 

His  Grace  was  born  in  George  street, 
Hanover  square,  on  the  19th  August, 
1791,  the  only  child  of  Bernard -Edward 
12th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Belasyse,  third  daughter  of  Henry 
second  and  last  Earl  of  Fauconberg. 

When  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
passed  in  the  year  1829  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
was  the  first  of  his  communion  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he 
did  for  the  borough  of  Horsham,  Mr.  R. 
A.  Hurst  having  resigned  his  seat  in  his 
favour.  His  Lordship  was  re-elected  for 
that  borough  in  1830  and  1831. 

In  Dec.  18.12  he  was  elected  without 
opposition  for  the  Western  Division  of 
Susse.x,  and  again  in  1835.  In  1837  there 
was  an  opposition,  which  tenninated  in 
his  favour  — 

Lord  John  George  Lennox  1291 

Earl  of  Surrey 1247 

General  H.  Wyndham  . . . 1049 

In  1837  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
her  Majesty’s  Household  in  succession  to 
Sir  W.  H.  Fremantle,  and  was  sworn  a 
Frivy  Councillor.  He  err  changed  to  the 
office  of  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  in  June  1841  ; and  resigned  with 
the  Melbourne  ministry  in  September  of 
the  same  year. 

In  June  1841  he  was  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  his  father’s  barony  of 
Maltravers.  On  the  16th  Mandi,  1842, 
he  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  by  the  deatli 
of  bis  father. 

In  July  1846  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  suc- 
ceeded the  Earl  of  Jersey  as  Master  of  the 
Horse,  which  office  he  held  until  Feb.  1852. 

His  Grace  was  elected  a Knight  of  the 
Garter  in  1848. 

In  Jan.  1853  he  became  Lord  Steward 
of  the  Household;  but  in  Jan.  4854  he 
l eliaquished  that  office  to  Earl  Spencer. 

ft  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  liis 
Grace  was  a stanch  Whig.  In  religious 


matters  his  sentiments  were  truly  Catho- 
lic; and  so  indignant  did  he  feel  at  the 
measures  of  the  Church  of  Rome  which 
received  the  designation  of  “ the  Papal 
aggression,”  in  common  with  Lord  Beau- 
mont, and  others  of  the  more  independent 
members  of  the  English  Romanists,  that 
he  took  that  occasion  to  quit  its  commu- 
nion, and  conform  to  the  Established 
Church.  His  son  and  successor,  however, 
has  been  always  understood  to  be  a zealous 
adherent  to  the  Romish  faith. 

A correspondent  of  the  Record  writes  — 
“ It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  recently  deceased,  died  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  faith  of  his  adoption — Pro- 
testant Christianity.  Soon  after  the  Papal 
aggression  he  was  led  to  abjure  Romanism 
iu  its  every  aspect.  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Hanover-rooms  in  1850  by  Dr.  Cum- 
ming  made  a deep  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  shortly  after  he  took  a new  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  Crown-court,  Covent- 
garden,  w'here  might  be  seen  of  a Sunday 
morning  the  Roman  Catholic  premier  duke 
of  England,  with  his  family,  participating 
in  the  simple  service,  and  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  that  church. 
The  Sabbath  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ings by  the  minister  of  that  church  have 
bee.n  constantly  read  to  his  Grace  during 
the  last  few  years;  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  he  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  and 
entered  into  rest  by  that  only  way  which 
he  found,  and  which  we  pray  bis  successor 
may  find  also.” 

It  has,  however,  been  announced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungnrvan,  in  a 
coinmunicatioa  addressed  to  the  Cork 
Examiner,  that  the  Duke  “ was  restored 
on  his  death-bed,  and  in  his  last  moments, 
to  that  fold  which  he  scandalised  by  his 
temporary  apostacy.”  And  it  is  further 
stated  that,  from  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney, 
the  Roman  Catholic  pastor  of  A..ruadel, 
the  Uiilie  received  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  and  Lord  Edward  Howard. 
We  find  the  same  fact  affirmed  on  his 
coffin-plate — ■“  qui  sacramentaliter  abso- 
lutus,  et  unctionis  sacrie  praesidio  muni- 
tu8,  ex  hac  vita  migravit.” 

His  Grace  was  the  best  of  landlords, 
and  was  universally  beloved  by  his  tenant- 
farmers.  He  was  a warm  advocate  for 
agricultural  improvement,  farmed  largely 
himself,  and  lus  home  domain  was  a model 
for  the  neighbourliood.  Of  course,  the 
weight  of  a ducal  purse  was  one  source  of 
his  many  agricultural  triumphs  at  the 
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West  Sussex  shows,  but  we  all  knov,-  that 
even  this  will  not  avail  without  great  skill, 
judgment,  aud  practical  knowledge.  To 
the  poor  he  was  a most  iiberrd  benefactor. 

In  the  annals  of  the  town  of  Arundel 
his  Grace  will  be  remembered  as  a great 
improver.  The  lodge,  in  the  High-street, 
the  dairy,  &c.  are  pleasing  mementos  of 
his  architectural  career. 

The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  married,  Dec. 
27, 1814,  Lady  Charlotte  Sophia  Leveson- 
Gower,  eldest  daughter  of  George-Gran- 
ville  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G.  ; and 
by  her  Grace,  who  survives  him,  he  had 
issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters  : 
1.  Hcnry-Grauville.  now  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ; 2.  Lord  Edward  George  Howard, 
M.P.  for  Arundel,  and  late  Vice-Charn- 
berlain  of  Her  Majesty’s  Household,  who 
married  in  1851  Augusta,  only  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  George  Henry  Talbot,  and 
niece  to  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
3.  Lady  Mary- Charlotte,  married  in  1849 
to  Thomas-Henry  present  and  fourth  Lord 
Foley;  4.  Lord  Bernard  Thomas  Howard, 


who  died  at  Cairo,  when  on  his  travels  in 
the  East,  Dec.  21,  1846;  and  5.  Lady 
Adeliza-lMatilda,  married  in  Oct.  1855  to 
Lord  George  John  Manners,  M.P.  for 
Cambridgeshire,  younger  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland. 

The  })resent  Duke  was  born  in  1815, 
and  married  in  1839  Augusta-Mary-Minna- 
Catharine,  youngest  daughter  of  the  pre- 
sent Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Bart. 
G.C.B.  then  British  Minister  at  Athens, 
and  now  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet.  They  have  issue 
two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Duke  were  con  - 
signed to  the  family  vr.ult  in  the  chapel 
att  '.ched  to  the  parish  church  of  Arundel, 
on  the  2Gth  Feb.  The  mourners  follo'wed 
the  corpse  on  foot  from  thd  castle  to  the 
church,  the  coffin  being  placed  upon  a 
plain  funereal  car,  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  procession  was  headed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Duke's  household  walking 
two  and  two.  After  them  came  the 
officers  of  the  College  of  Arras,  viz.— - 


Pursuivants,  Rouge  Croix,  J.  R.  Blanche,  esq. 

Blue  Mantle,  H.  M.  Lane,  esq.  Portc\dlis,  G.  W.  Collen,  esq. 

Six  Heralds, 

Somerset,  W.  Courthope,  esq.  \^’indsor,  G.  R.  Harrison,  esq. 

York,  T.  W.  King,  esq.  Richmond,  51.  C.  H.  Gibbon,  esq. 

Lancaster,  A.  W.  SVoods,  esq.  Chester,  W.  A.  Blount,  esq. 

A Plume  of  Feathers. 

Norroy  King  of  Arras,  R.  Laurie,  esq.,  bearing  the  Coronet  and 
Earl-MarshaBs  Baton  on  a crimson  velvet  cushion. 

Garter,  Sir  Charles  George  Youn; 


Pall  Bearers. 
Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Lord  Petre. 

Sir  Edmund  Lyons. 
5Ir,  P.  Howard 
of  Corby. 


Tlie  Body  Pall  Bearers. 

nf  the  Earl  of  SulFolk. 

Deceased,  Lari  of  Effingham, 

covered  with  a black  velvet  Lord  Stafford. 

Pall,  ornamented  with  Mr.  H.  Howard 

Escocheons.  of  Greystoke. 

Chief  5Iourners. 

the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  leading  his  sou  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey. 

Lord  Edward  George  Fitzalan  Howard,  M.P. 

Lord  George  Planners.  M.P.  Lord  Foley. 

The  Marquess  of  Westminster. 

Mr.  Bickertou  Lyons, 

Hon.  Robert  Curzoii,  Hon.  A.  J.  Ashley, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sunth,  M.P.  Mr.  \\*.  Sloane  Stanley, 

Sir  G.  Pechell,  Bart.  M.P.  Colonel  Wyndham, 

Mr.  Prime,  Rt.  Hon.  James  Parker, 

Sir  John  Kirkland,  Mr.  R.  5V.  Grey,  M.P. 

Captain  Appleby,  K.N.  Mr.  \V.  K.  Gratwicke, 

Mr.  Sanctuary,  5Ir.  T.  Evans, 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Medland,  B.D.  5 icar  of  Steyning, 

The  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney. 

Dr.  Stedman  of  Arundel. 

Dr.  Kingsley,  Private  Physician. 

Mr.  M.  IHlison.  Mr.  J.  Musket.  -^Ir.  T.  Boniface. 

Mr.  Dendy,  Official  and  Private  Secretary  to  the  late  Duke. 

5Ir.  Charles  Few,  jun.  Family  Solicitor. 


The  mourners  were  followed  by  the  led  by  two  grooms,  and  then  came  tlie 
Duke’s  favourite  charger,  caparisoned  and  tenantry,  two  aud  two,  to  the  number  of 
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about  fifty,  all  wearing  scarfs  and  hat- 
bands. The  procession,  on  emerging  from 
the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  was  met  by  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Arundel  in  their 
robes  of  ofiice,  who  fell  in  between  the 
members  of  the  Duke’s  household  and  the 
officers  of  Heralds’  College.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  church  tliebody  was  received 
by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  F.  Hart,  Chaplain  to 
the  Queen  and  Vicar  of  Arundel,  by  whom 
the  service  was  read— the  body  meantime 
resting  upon  a bier  in  the  nave  of  the 
church,  with  the  pursuivants  and  heralds 
on  either  side,  and  Garter  at  the  feet  of 
the  corpse.  At  the  proper  period  the 
coffin  was  removed  into  the  Fitzalan 
Chapel,  and  lowered  into  the  family  vault. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  Garter  pro- 
nounced the  style  andtitles  of  the  deceased 
Duke,  and  deposited  in  the  giave  the 
wands  wfiich  had  been  broken  by  the  Con- 
troller and  Master  of  the  Duke’s  house- 
hold. 


The  Earl  of  Listowel. 

Feb.  4.  .\t  Morrison’s  Hotel,  Dublin, 

aged  54,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Hare, 
second  Earl  of  Listowel  (1822),  Viscount 
Enuismore  and  Listowel,  co.  Kerry  ( 181 6), 
and  Baron  Ennisraore  of  Ennismore,  co. 
Kerry  (1800),  K.P.,  a Lord  in  Waiting  to 
Her  Alajesty,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
province  of  Munster. 

His  lordship  was  born  at  Baity  Ellis, 
near  Mallow,  on  the  22nd  Sept.  IHOl, 
the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Viscoiait  Ennis- 
raore (eldest  son  of  William  the  first  Earl), 
by  the  Hon.  Catharine  Bridget  Dillon, 
eldest  daughter  of  Robert  first  Lord  Clon- 
brock. 

He  lost  his  father  in  l>i27,and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  July  13,  1837.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Vice-Admiral  of  IMunster  in  1838; 
and  nominated  a knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Patrick  in  l8.’,p.  In  Feb.  1341  he  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  St.  Alban’s,  defeating  Mr. 
Bcnj.  Bond  Cabbell  by  i.l'i  votes  to  21*5. 
At  the  general  election  in  June  of  the 
same  year  he  was  again  returned  for  the 
same  borough  after  tlie  following  poll — 

George  W,  J.  Rep  ton,  esq.  . 258 

Earl  of  Listowel  .....  258 

Henry  R.  Worley,  esq.  . . . 251 

Geo.  Alfred  Muskett,  esq.  . . 150 

and  his  Lordship  remained  in  parliament 
until  the  dissolution  of  1847.  His  Liberal 
politics  prevented  hi.s  election  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  His  Lordship  twice  accepted 
the  office  of  a Lord  in  Waiting  to  her 
Majesty.  He  l^etired  in  184..,  and  wa.s 
reappointed  in  Oct.  1853. 

Lord  Listowel  married,  on  the  2.ird 


July,  1831,  Maria-Augusta,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  William  Wind- 
ham, of  Felbrigge  Hall,  Norfolk,  and 
widow  of  George  Thomas  Wyndham,  esq. 
Cromer  Hall,  in  the  same  county  ; and 
by  that  lady,  who  survives  him,  he  had 
issue  five  sons  (of  whom  four  survive), 
and  six  daughters;  1.  Lady  Augusta- 
Maria,  married  in  1853  to  Captain  the 
Hon.  Granville  Leveson  Proby,  second 
sou  of  the  Earl  of  Carysfort ; 2.  William, 
now  Earl  of  Listowel  ; 3.  Lady  Emily- 
Katharine  ; 4.  I^ady  Sophia-Eliza,  mar- 
ried in  1854  to  Arthur  Macnamara,  esq., 
of  Coddington  Hall,  Hertfordshire  ; 5. 
the  Hon.  Ricliard  Hare,  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Navy;  G.  the  Hon.  Ralph  Hare; 
7.  the  Hon.  Hugh  Henry  Hare;  8.  Lady 
Victoria-Alexandrina,  to  whom  Her  Ma- 
jesty stood  sponsor  in  1840  ; 9.  the  Hon. 
Edward-Charles,  deceased  in  1844;  10 
and  11.  Lady  Adela  and  Lady  Eleanor, 
twins,  born  in  1845. 

The  present  Earl  was  born  in  1833,  and 
is  unmarried.  He  is  a Captain  in  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  has  been  an 
extra  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  He  has  lately  been  serving  on 
the  staff  in  the  Crimea,  having  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  where  he  was  severely  w’ounded. 


The  Hox.  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle. 

Feb.  ••  At  Rose  Castle,  Cumberland, 
aged  72,  the  Hou.  and  Right  Rev.  Hugh 
Percy,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Chancellor  (ff  Salisbury,  a Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul’s,  F..S.A.  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Beverley. 

Dr.  Percy  was  horn  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Hauover-square,  on  the  29th  Jan. 
1781,  the  third  son  of  Algernon  first  Earl 
of  Beverley,  by  Isabella-Susannah,  second 
daugliter  of  Peter  Burrell,  esq.  and  sister 
to  Peter  first  Lord  Gwydyr.  He  entered 
the  Luiversity  of  Cambridge  as  a member 
of  Trinity  college,  .and  graduated  M.A. 
1805,  but  sub.';equently  placed  his  name 
on  the  boards  of  St.  Jolmbs  college. 

Having  married  a daughter  of  Arch- 
bishop Manners-Sutton,  he  was  by  him 
collated  in  the  year  1809  to  the  rectories 
of  Bishopshourne  and  Ivychurch.  He 
subsequently  became,  in  1811,  Chancellor 
and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  ; in  181 G,  a 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  of  St. 
Paul’s  ; in  1822  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury ; and  in  1825  Dean  of  tliat  cathedral 
church.  He  wa.s  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  .June  1S27  ; and  was  trans- 
lated to  Carlisle  in  September  in  the  fol- 
lowbig  year.  The  chanrellorship  of  Salis- 
bury and  the  valuable  prebeud  of  Finsburv, 
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ia  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  he 
retained  until  his  decease. 

WTiilst  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Percy 
promoted  and  superintended  an  important 
repair  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral, 
during  which  it  was  cleared  of  the  white- 
wash and  plaster  of  many  generations,  and 
of  a host  of  modern  and  unsightly  incon- 
gruities. 

Dr.  Percy  was  twice  married  : hrst,  on 
the  19th  May,  I8u6,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Most  Rev.  Charles  Man- 
ners-Sutton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  eight 
daughters;  1.  Mary-Manners,  who  died 
an  infant;  2.  Mary-Isabella,  married  in 
1S40  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Vernon  Lock- 
wood,  and  left  a widow  in  IS.ol ; 3.  Agnes; 
4.  EraiIy-Julia,who  died  in  1813  ; 5,  Lucy, 
married  in  1832  to  Henry  William  Askew, 

esq.  of  Gleuridding,  Cumberland  ; G.  Al- 
gernon Charles  Heber-Percy,  esq.  of  Hod- 
net  hall,  Salop,  who  married  in  1839 
Emily,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Right 
Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  and  niece  and  heir  to  Richard 
Heber,  esq.  of  Hodnet  and  Marton,  by 
whom  he  has  several  children  ; 7.  the 
Rev.  Henry  Percy,  Canon  of  Carlisle,  and 
Vicar  of  Warkworth,  Xorthnmberland, 
who  married  in  1842  Emma  Barbara,  only 
surviving  daughter  of  the  late  ilenjamin 
Baker  Galbraith,  esq.  of  Olden.rigg,  Queen's 
county,  and  has  is.sue  ; 3.  the  Right  Hon. 
Gertrude  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  married 
in  1834  to  Lord  Holmesdale,  only  son  and 
heir  apparent  of  Earl  .Vmherst,  and  has  a 
numerous  family;  9.  Ellen,  married  in 
183G  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  and 
left  a widow  in  1838  ; 10.  Hugh-Josce- 
line  ; and  11.  Louisa- Julia. 

Having  become  a widower  in  Sept. 
1831,  the  Bishop  married  secondly,  Feb. 
3,  1840,  Marv,  secoml  daugliter  of  late 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Johnstone- 
Hope.  This  lady  died  in  Nov.  1831, 
without  issue. 

Luku  . 

Feo.  12.  At  Hlithfield,  nrai  .'Matfurd, 
aged  ''2,  the  Right  Hon.  William  B igot, 
second  Baron  Bagot,  of  Bagot’s  Bromley, 
CO.  Statford  (1780),  and  the  seventh  Ba- 
ronet QG27),  D.C.L.  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  of  the  Linntean,  Hor- 
ticultural, and  Zoological  Societies. 

Lord  Bagot  was  born  in  Bruton-street, 
Mldllle^C'.'v^  on  tile  I 1th  Sept.  1773,  the 
third  but  eldest  surviving  ?on  of  William 

fir. 't  Lord  Bagot  liv  the  Hon.  Louisa  St. 
John,  eldr.-»t  daugliter  of  John  fir.-'t 
Viscount  ^t.  John.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  sclioul  (as  were  his  father, 
his  four  uncles,  an.l  many  others  of  liis 
family),  and  at  Magdalene  college.  0.\forJ. 


He  afterwards  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  that  university 
June  11,  1834. 

He  succeeded  his  father  Oct.  22,  1798. 
He  was  attached  to  agriculture  and  natu- 
ral history,  and  to  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits  generally,  and  his  private  charac- 
ter was  highly  estimable.  His  politics 
were  Conservative,  and  he  voted  in  the 
majority  against  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
led  to  the  temporary  ejection  of  Lord 
Grey’s  ministry,  May  7,  1832. 

Lord  Bagot  was  twice  married : first, 
on  the  30th  May,  1799,  to  the  Hou.  Emily 
FitzRoy,  fourth  daughter  of  Charles  first 
Lord  Southampton;  she  diea  in  June, 
1800,  having  given  birth  to  a daughter, 
who  died  on  the  1st  Jan.  1801.  His  Lord- 
ship married  secondly,  Feb.  17, 1807,  Lady 
Louisa  Legge,  second  daughter  of  George 
third  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  K.G,  ; and  by 
that  lady,  who  died  on  the  12th  August, 
ISIG,  he  had  issue  three  sons  and  three 
daughters:  1.  the  Hon.  Louisa-Frances, 
who  died  in  1829  ; 2.  the  Hon.  Agnes, 
married  in  1828  to  John  Newton  Lane, 
esq,  of  King’s  Bromley,  co.  Stafford  ; 
3.  William,  now  Lord  Bagot ; 4,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Hervey  Charles  Bagot,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Blithfi-ld  ; 3,  the  Hon.  Eleanor; 
and  6.  the  Hon.  Alfred  Walter  Bagot, 
Captain  in  the  Staffordshire  Militia. 

The  present  Loril  was  born  in  1311, 
and  married,  in  1831,  the  Hon.  Louisa 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Agar-Ellis,  sister  to 
Viscount  Clifden,  by  whom  lie  has  issue 
three  daughters.  His  Lordship  is  Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  the  Staffordshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  ; .and  was  M.P.  for  Denbighshire 
from  183.7  to  1832. 


Sir  LIk.nrv  Hl  nloke,  B.\Kr. 

Feb.  8.  In  Grafton-street,  aged  43,  Sir 
Henry  Joim  Joseph  Hunloke,  the  sixth 
Baronet  (1  G42).of  Winger  worth,  co,  Derby. 

He  \\as  born  on  the  29th  Sept.  1812, 
till!  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Windsor  Hun- 
loke. the  fifth  Baronet,  by  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Tiiomas  Eccle.ston,  esq.  of 
Scarisbrick  Hall,  Lancashire.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  tlie  baronetcy  in  his  childhood 
on  the  19th  June,  181 G,  and  was  never 
married. 

Sir  Henry  was  much  attached  to  the 
study  of  zoology,  and  had  formed  a mena- 
gerie of  rare  animals  at  Wingerworth, which 
are  about  to  he  sold  by  auction. 

General  Sir  John  Browne,  K.C.H. 

Xov.  IG.  In  Pall  Mall,  aged  80,  Ge- 
neral Sir  John  Browne,  Knt.,  K.C.H., 
K.T.S.  and  K.C.iri,,  Colonel  of  the  8th 
Hussars. 

He  entered  the  array  in  1804  as  Ensign 
in  the  18th  Foot,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
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Major  in  the  army  Feb.  lb,  1819.  Du- 
ring the  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  he 
was  attached  to  the  Portuguese  service, 
and  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  acted 
with  the  Spanish  Estremaduran  army.  On 
one  fatal  day  in  Feb.  1811,  when  the 
Spanish  soldiery  were  so  thoroughly  un- 
nerved before  the  French  near  Elvas,  that 
they  would  not  obey  their  oiScer.s,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Sir  John  Browne  was  wounded  in 
five  places. 

Sir  John  Browne  was  appointed  Lieut. - 
Colonel  in  the  British  army  March  11, 
1811;  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  1st  Greek 
light  infantry,  Jan.  2.1,  1813;  Lieut. -Co- 
lonel of  theSlst  Dragoons  6th  April,  IBLj; 
and  afterwards  of  the  I3th  Dragoons.  For 
many  years  he  held  the  post  of  Com- 
mandant of  the  Cavalry  dep6t  at  Maid- 
stone. 

He  received  the  royal  licence  on  the 
2.5th  June,  1813,  to  accept  and  wear  the 
order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  of  Portugal 
conferred  upon  him  for  his  services  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  received  the  rank  of  a 
knight  bachelor  by  letters  patent  dated  on 
the  24th  Aug.  1814  : and  was  nominated  .t 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  rhe  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  Order  in  1831. 

He  was  promoted  to  Major-Gt-neral 
1830,  to  Lieut. -General  1841;  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  8t!i  Hu.^-sars  in  ISlil,  and 
attained  the  full  rank  of  General  in  18.54. 

Gener.\l  Sir  W.  G.  D.w  y,  C.B. 

Jan.  2.5.  At  Tracy  Park,  Gloucester- 
shire, aged  77,  General  Sir  William  Ga- 
briel Davy,  Knt.,  C.B.,  K.C.H.,  Colonel 
of  the  1st  battalion  60th  Foot. 

He  was  born  at  King’s  Holme,  near 
Gloucester,  the  eldest  son  of  Major  Davy, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  ser- 
vice, who  wa.s  Persian  Secretary  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Warren  Hastings.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  179*  as  Lieutenant  in 
the6lst  Foot;  became  Captain  in  the  60th 
Jan,  1.  1802;  Major  Feb.  5,  1807:  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dec.  28,  1809.  He 
commanded  the  .5th  battalion  of  tlie 
60th  Rifles  at  the  battles  of  Roleia,  Vi- 
meira,  and  Talavera,  for  wliich  he  re- 
ceived a medal  and  clasp,  and  was  made 
a Companion  of  the.  Bath  in  IS  1.5.  He 
became  Colonel  by  brevet  in  1819,  and 
Major-Geuer.al  in  1830.  He  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  King  William 
IV.  in  1836.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieut. - 
General  in  1841,  and  was  appointed  Co- 
lonel of  a battalion  of  the  60th  in  1842. 
He  attained  the  full  rank  of  General  in 
1854. 

He  married  first  in  1814  the  eldest 
daugliter  of  Thomas  Arthington,  esq.  of 
Arthingtoc,  in  Yorkshire;  and  secondly,  in 
184t>,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Foun- 


tayne  Wilson,  esq.  of  Melton  Park,  York- 
shire, sister  to  the  wife  of  Major-General 
Sir  Richard  England,  K.C.B. 

His  body  was  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  at  Glon.'tster  catiiedral  on  the  26 
February. 

Lt.-Gex.  Sir  Jou.'.  H.  I.ittler,  G.C.B. 

Feb.  18.  At  his  scat,  Bigadon,  in  De- 
vonshire, aged  73,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  John 
Hunter  Littler,  G.C.B.  Colonel  of  the  36th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Lit- 
tler, esq.  by  a daughter  of  John  Hunter, 
esq.  a Director  of  tlie  East  India  Com- 
jiany.  His  family  has  been  established 
for  many  geiic-r  itions  at  Tarvin  in  Cheshire, 
where  he  wai  born  on  the  6th  Jan.  1783. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school 
of  Acton,  near  Nantwich,  under  tlie  mas- 
tership of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Devonpert.  He 
entered  the  Company’s  service  in  1800, 
and  took  his  passage  to  India  in  the  Kent 
East  Indiaman,  which  was  c.aptured  on 
the  voy.age  'oy  a French  privateer,  when 
the  pass-enger-  were  placed  in  a small  pin- 
liace,  and  leit  to  make  tlieir  w.ay  to  India 
as  they  cocild.  wi.ieli  the  - tortunatelv  suc- 
I'ee.led  in  accompUsiiing. 

Mr,  Littler  went  through  the  campaigns 
of  1804  and  l''0,5  in  Cpper  India  under 
Lord  Lake.  I It  sub-ccpiently  vtdnnteered 
in  the  expedition  .against  the  isle  of  Java 
in  1811,  and  took  part  in  the  assault  and 
capture  of  Bat.avia  and  Fort  Cornelius, 
On  the  restoiation  of  Java  to  the  Dutch 
in  1816  he  returned  to  Bengal,  and  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  then  Governor-general,  on  which 
lie  continued  till  the  year  1824.  la  1828 
he  became  a Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in 
18.39  was  appointed  1,'olonel  of  the  36th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry.  In  1841  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General; 
and  in  April,  18  4.1.  Im  was  pi  ioed  over  the 
garrison  ami  di-trict  of  Agra.  In  No- 
vember of  tlm  s.'me  year  he  was  selected 
to  lead  the  army  of  Gwalior,  On  the  29th 
Dec.  following  'he  troops  under  his  com- 
mand brilliantly  carried  the  batteries  of 
!Mah,-irajpore  and  Chounda.  During  the 
engagement  he  was  slightly  wounded,  and 
had  tw'o  horses  shot  under  him.  On” this 
occasion  he  reemved  tlie  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment, ami  was  nominated  a Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath. 

In  1845  he  for  some  lime  held  Feroze- 
shah  with  7000  troojis  against  .50,000 
Sikhs;  and,  on  the  2(ith  of  September, 
opened  communications  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  under  Sir  Henry  Hard- 
inge,  by  a movement  well  conceived  and 
admirably  executed.  At  the  battle  of 
Ferozesbah  he  again  liad  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  his  Aide  fell  by  his  side. 
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He  was  a second  time  thanked  hy  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  created  G.C.B.  Ir)  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  a Provi- 
sional Member  of  Council  in  India.  In 
1847  he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  beyond  the  Sutlej, 
and  in  1849  he  became  President  of  the 
Council,  and  Deputy-Governor  of  Bengal. 
The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  presented  to 
him  a service  of  plate,  accompanied  by  an 
address.  He  returned  to  England  in  1851 ; 
and  latterly  lived  in  retirement  at  Bigadon. 

In  1827  he  married  Helen-Olympia, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Henry 
Stewart,  v;hose  father  claimed  the  earldom 
of  Orkney,  and  has  left  issue  four  daugh- 
ters. His  body  was  interred  in  the  family 
vault  at  Tarvin. 


Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  John  Grey,  K.C.B. 

Feb.  19.  At  5Iorwick  Hall,  Northum- 
berland,  Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Grey, 
K.C.B.  Colonel  of  the  .5th  Foot. 

He  w'as  the  younger  son  of  Charles 
Grey,  esq.  of  Morwick  (younger  son  of 
John  Cirey,  esq.  of  Howick,  and  uncle  to 
Charles  tirst  Earl  Grey),  by  Katliarine, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Skelly.by  Lady 
Betty  Gordon,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander second  Duke  of  Gordon,  by  the 
Lady  Henrietta  Mordaunt,  daughter  of 
Charles  iMordaunt,  the  famous  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  K.G. 

Heenteredthe  armyin  1795,  as  Ensign 
in  the  75th  Foot.  In  the  campaign 
against  Tippoo  Saib  he  fought  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mallavelley,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam,  and  received  a medal  for 
the  latter.  He  was  made  Captain  in  the 
15th  Battalion  of  Re.-erve,  Oct.  1805,  and 
in  the  82ud  Foot  Aug.  1804  ; Major  of 
the  9th  Garrison  Battalion  18()G,  and  in 
the  5th  Foot  June  1811.  He  then  wxnt 
to  the  Peninsula,  and  was  twice  wounded 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

His  gallantry  afterwards  found  a field 
for  its  exercise  in  India.  lu  command  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Gualior,  he 
defeated  a Mahratta  force  of  lO,0O0  men 
at  Punniar,  and  captured  all  their  guns, 
standards,  ammunition,  and  treasure.  For 
this  success  he  was  nominated  a Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath  in  B^d4.  In 
1815-6  he  coramauied  a division  in  the 
battles  of  the  Sutlej. 

He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  5th 
Foot  in  1849,  and  became  a Lieut.-Gene- 
ral in  1851.  He  was  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  East  India  Company’s  forces 
in  Bombay,  and  Second  Member  of  Coun- 
cil there,  from  1<50  to  1852. 

.Sir  John  Grey  married,  in  1850,  Rosa 
Louisa,  only  daughter  of  Capt.  Sturt,  R.N. 
blit  had  no  issue.  His  elder  brother 
Charles,  a Captain  in  the  85th  regiment, 
12 


having  fallen  at  New  Orleans,  unmarried, 
the  Morwick  branch  of  the  Greys  has  now 
become  e.xtinct. 


Lieut.-Colonel  W.  Hulme. 

Aug.  21.  At  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
aged  67,  Lieut.-Colonel  Wm.  Hulme,  late 
of  the  96tli  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Lieut. -Col.  Hulme  was  a fine  specimen 
of  a thorough  English  soldier  ; intrepid 
and  cool  upon  all  occasions.  He  received 
his  commission  as  Ensign  on  the  25th  of 
Sept.  1803,  and  was  made  Lieut.-Colonel 
in  1837.  During  the  Pindarree  campaign 
he  commanded  the  flank  companies  of  the 
Royal  Regiment,  and  his  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry at  the  battle  of  Maheidpoor  elicited 
the  marked  approval  of  Sir  Thomas  His- 
lop,  and  obtained  for  him  his  brevet 
majority.  He  again  commanded  the  flank 
companies  of  the  Royals  at  the  storming 
of  Fort  Fulnair  on  the  27th  Feb.  1818. 

Colonel  Hulme  commanded  the  troops 
(96th  Regiment)  in  New  Zealand  from 
May  1844  until  June  1845,  during  the 
government  of  Captain  Fitzroy,  He  com- 
manded the  expedition  to  Okaihau  in  the 
North,  and  at  the  Hutt  in  the  South.  He 
was  present  also  at  Ohaiawai;  and  upon  all 
occasions  his  coolness  and  bravery  were 
conspicuous.  In  1849  he  sold  out  of  the 
service,  and  returned  to  Auckland,  where, 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  was  all  along 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  as  an 
upright  and  honourable  colonist. 

On  the  24th  August  his  remains  were 
followed  to  their  final  resting-place  by  a 
numerous  body  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  58th  Regiment,  the 
deceased  was  interred  with  military  ho- 
nours. He  was  borne  to  the  grave  by 
men  who  had  served  under  his  command, 
and  with  whom  his  dauntless  bravery  had 
been  an  untiring  theme  of  admiration. 
The  funeral  moved  from  the  residence  of 
the  deceased  shortly  after  two  o’clock, 
preceded  by  a firing  {larty  of  about  150 
men  nf  the  58th  Regiment  (being  almost 
everv  disposable  soldier  in  garrison), 
under  the  command  of  Major  Russell. 
Colonel  Wynyard,  C.B.,  Major  Hume, 
Captain  Timbrell,  Lieut.  Joues,  H.M. 
ship  Pandora,  and  Dr.  Pollen  were  among 
the  chief  mourners.  The  Speakers  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Provincial  Council,  with 
several  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  Provincial  Legislature,  together  with 
a large  concourse  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  colonists,  constituted  the  mournful 
cortege.  Mr.  Barstow,  son-in-law  of  the 
deceased,  resident  at  the  Barrier  Island, 
could  not  be  communicated  with  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  enable  him  to  be  present  ; 
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and  the  steamer  from  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
whence  his  son  had  been  summoned  from 
school,  only  arrived  at  the  wharf  as  the 
corpse  was  entering  the  grave-yard. 

Sir  William  Wynm. 

Dec.  . . . Aged  85,  Major  Sir  William 
Wynn,  Captain  of  Sandown  Castle,  Isle  of 
Wight,  a magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant of  CO.  Merioneth. 

He  entered  the  army  in  1794,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Captain  Jan.  11,  1800. 
Having  been  placed  on  the  Invalid  Com- 
panies, he  was  appointed  Captain  of  San- 
down Fort  March  29,  1810;  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  May  2 in  the 
same  year.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  in  1834. 

He  married  a daughter  of  Colonel  Long, 
of  Tubney  Lodge,  Berks  ; and  she  died  in 
1850. 


Major  Brown. 

Nov.  19.  At  his  residence,  Salopian 
Villa,  Tivoli,  Cheltenharm  at  the  advanced 
age  of  93,  Major  John  Harman  Brown. 

Major  Brown  was  one  of  tlie  oldest  if 
not  the  oldest  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s 
service.  He  was  a man  of  singular  honesty 
of  purpose,  great  integrity  of  character, 
firm  and  energetic,  and  with  a heart  full  of 
kindness.  He  was,  therefore,  not  only 
highly  respected,  but  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

He  was  born  April  7,  17b3,  entered  the 
52ad  foot  as  ensign  in  1/79,  went  out 
with  that  regiment  to  India  in  1781,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  campaigns  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  Gen.  Sir  W.  Mea- 
dows ; participating  in  the  siege  and  storm- 
ing of  Bangalore,  1791,  and  various  other 
hill  forts  of  lesser  note.  In  17  02,  he  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  in 
command  of  the  grenadiers  of  his  regi- 
ment, who  took  a very  prominent  part  in 
breaking  the  lines  of  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the 
night  of  the  Gth  Feb.,  w’hen  Major  Brown 
received  his  first  wound.  His  corps 
suffered  most  severely,  particularly  when 
crossing  the  river.  In  1793,  he  was  at 
the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  As  he  was  re- 
turning to  England,  in  tlie  following  year, 
the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  w'as  captured 
by  the  French  : the  ivlajor  was  suspected 
aud  accused  of  being  a spy,  was  carried  a 
prisoner  to  the  Mauritius,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  and  was  there  arraigned 
for  that  odious  offence.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  honourably  acquitted  and 
released,  receiving  a sword  from  the 
French  governor  as  a token  of  esteem  and 
of  the  friendship  contracted  between  them 
during  his  captivity.  In  1798  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Clive,  when  going  out  as 
Governor  of  Madras,  as  his  aide-ile-cainp, 
Gf.nt.  Mag.  Vol  XLV. 


and  remained  with  his  lordship  in  tliat 
capacity  until  the  year  1802.  Again  re- 
turning to  England,  where  he  held  seve- 
ral staff  appointments,  such  for  instance 
as  Adjutant-General  under  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  Major  Brown  was  engaged  in 
the  unfortunate  Walcheren  expedition,  in 
which  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Houston.  He  received  a severe  wound 
during  the  advance  of  our  forces  from 
IMiddleburgh  to  Flushing,  but  he  was  pre- 
sent at  tlie  capture  of  the  latter  place. 

In  June  1810,  lie  joined  the  90th  foot, 
as  Major  in  command,  in  which  he  remained 
till  1813,  when  iie  sold  out,  after  having 
honourably  served  his  country  for  a pe- 
riod of  thirty-four  years. 

The  Major  was  twice  married.  He  had 
a large  family  by  his  first  wife,  all  of  whom 
died  young.  By  his  second,  who  survives 
him,  he  leaves  two  sons,  both  in  Her 
Majesty’s  service,  and  four  daughters,  to 
lament  his  loss.  Before  he  invested  some 
property  and  came  to  reside  at  Chelten- 
ham, lie  had  a country  seat  in  Shropshire, 
for  which  county  he  was  Deputy -Lieu- 
tenant. He  was,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the 
counties  of  Hereford,  Saloji,  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

Rf.v.  Charlf.s  Eustace. 

Jan.  .5.  At  a very  advanced  age,  the 
Rev,  Charles  Eustace,  of  Robertstown, 
CO.  Kildare. 

This  gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Lieut, -Gen.  Charles  Eustace,  M.P.  a dis- 
tinguished commander  against  the  rebels 
in  1798,  by  a daugiiter  of  Oliver  ALCaus- 
land,  esq.  of  Strabane,  co.  Tyrone.  His 
brothers  were  the  late  General  Sir  AViiliam 
Cornwallis  Eustace,  C.B.  and  K.C.H. 
Colonel  Commandant  of  the  COtli  Rifles, 
who  died  in  Feb.  1855  (and  of  whom  a 
memoir  is  given  in  our  vol.  xlui.  p.  525), 
and  the  present  Major-General  Sir  John 
Rowland  Eustace,  K.H.  who  survives  him. 

He  was  tlie  representative  and  heir  of 
the  Viscounts  Idaltinglass,  which  dignity 
in  tlie  peerage  of  Ireland  was  created  by 
King  Henry  VHII.  in  154.'>.  In  1839  he 
petitioned  the  Crown  that  his  right  to  that 
dignity  might  be  acknowledged.  His  peti- 
tion was  referred  by  the  Queen  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Attorney -general  for  Ireland, 
(the  present  Lord  Chancellor  Brady),  who, 
liaving  investigated  the  case,  re})orted  tliat 
“ the  petitioner  had  shown  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  right  to  tiie  dignity  of  Viscount 
Baltinglass,  in  case  tlie  attainder  of  James 
third  Viscount,  temp.  Elizahetli,  were  re- 
versed.” Mr,  Eustace  felt  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  the  deepe.--t  anxiety 
to  jirocure  t!ie  revival  of  this  ancient  dig- 
nity ; but,  despite  of  his  constant  efforts, 
3 I 
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G.  Arkwright,  Esq.  M,P. 

and  of  this  being  almost  the  very  last  peer- 
age still  obscured  in  that  way,  he  was  not 
destined  to  see  his  wish  accomplished. 

Mr.  Eustace  married  Cassandra, daughter 
of  John  Staunard,  esq.  of  Ballydoyle,  co, 
Cork,  son  of  Joim  Stai^nard,  esq.  Recorder 
of  Dublin  ; by  whom  he  has  left  one  son, 
Capt.  Charles  Staunard  Eustace,  (now 
heir  to  the  forfeited  peerage),  and  four 
daughters,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Leader, 
Mrs.  Arbuthnott,  and  Mrs.  Connor. 


Geurut.  Arkavright,  Esu.  M.P. 
Feb,  5.  At  the  Albany,  Piccadilly,  aged 
48,  George  i\rk\vright,  e3((.  M.A,  barrister- 
at-law,  a magistrate  for  Derbyshire,  and 
M.P.  fur  Leominster. 

This  gentleman  was  a gre.at-grandsou  of 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of 
the  spinning-frame,  and  the  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  the  present  Robert  Arkwright, 
esq.  of  Sutton  hall,  m-ar  Chesterfield,  by 
Frances-Crawfoi'd,  daughter  of  Stephen 
George  Kemble,  esq.  of  Durham.  He  was 
born  on  the  '.’0th  Aug.  1807,  and  was  a 
member  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
wliere  lie  graduated  B.A.  IH.'lO,  M.A,  18.5.1. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon.  So- 
ciety of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Nov,  '2'2,  ISb.l, 

At  the  general  election  of  l-'.u  Mr. 
George  Arkwright  was  proposed  !>y  the 
Conservative  party  as  a candidate  for  North 
Derbyshire,  Mr,  Evans  being  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Liberals  as  succe.ssor  to  Mr, 
Gisborne.  He  was  unsuccessful,  tlie  re- 
sult of  the  poll  being- — 

Hon.  George  H.  C.iveudhh  . -'?lb 

William  Evans,  esq. 

George  xVrkwrigbt,  esip  lOS  5 

On  Sir  James  Wigram  bceumiiig  a N’iiv- 
Cliancellor  in  Feb,  ISi  J,  Mr,  Arkwright 
was  icUirmd  for  Leouiinsb  r,  a Iiorougb 
mucli  infuieiu  ed  b\  bis  nude  John  Ark- 
wright, esq.  of  Hampton  Court.  He  was 
re-elected  m 18  17  and  18.'».’,  on  (he  latter 
occasion  after  the  ft)i!ov.ing  p'dl — 

George  Arkwriadit,  C'^q,  , . 2h'0 

.lolm  George  Phillimore.  e>4.  . ’.^OG 

J.  P.  Willoughby,  esq.  . . IbO 

Mr.  Arkwright  was  lunn  irriecl.  His 
next  Inotlicr  is  William  Arkwright,  os<i, 
C.qitain  in  the  nth  Dragooins. 


15k.nja.min  GasKEI.i.,  E-u. 

Jau.  '.’1.  At  Thornes  House,  near 
Waketield,  in  his  Toth  year,  Henjaraiu 
Gaskell,  es([,  a magistiate  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Ibnnerlv  M.P.  for 
M.aldon 

He  W.is  l;uin  on  (he  I'l-I),  1,81, 

(he  eld.  r .son  of  D mid  Ga.sk*  II,  i sip  »d 
( littun  Hall,  near  M.nudiester,  by  Han- 
nah, daughter  td'  James  Noble,  esq.  ol 
L.inca.stcr. 


-iV.  Micklethwait,  Esq.  [April, 

He  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Maldon,  at  the  general  election  1806, 
having  polled  31  votes,  whilst  Charles 
Callis  Western,  esq.  one  of  the  former 
members,  had  polled  99  ; but  on  petition 
Mr.  Western  recovered  his  seat.  In  1807 
he  was  again  a eardidate,  and  had  27 
votes,  but  Mr.  Western  ha*!  29.  In  1812 
Mr.  Gaskell  was  returned,  together  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Holden  Strutt,  and  again 
in  1818  and  1820;  so  that  Mr.  Gaskell 
sat  for  Maldon  from  1812  to  the  dissolu- 
tion in  1826.  He  was  in  politics  a Whig, 
as  was  Mr.  Western  (who  became  in  1812 
one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of 
Essex),  rt'hil.st  Mr.  Strutt  (the  husband  of 
the  Baroness  Rayleigh)  was  a Tory. 

Mr.  Gaskell  married,  June  IT,  1807, 
Mary,  eldest  daughti  r of  Joseph  Brand- 
reth,  M.D.  of  Liverpool,  and  had  issue  an 
only  son,  J imes  Ylilnes  Gaskell,  esq. 
formerly  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
and  M.P.  for  M'enlock,  who  married,  in 
18.52,  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon  eiiarles  William  Wynn,  and  has 
issue. 


Nath  A NIKI.  M rcKEFTHWAiT,  Esa. 

,Tan.  At  Taverham  hall,  Norfolk, 
aged  71,  Natiianiel  Micklethwait,  esq.  a 
magistrate  for  tliat  county. 

He  was  the  elder  son  of  Nathaniel 
Micklethwait,  esq.  of  Beeston  hall,  in  the 
same  county,  by  Sarah,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Mile.s  Branthwayt,  esq.  of  Taver- 
liam.  His  younger  brotlier,  the  late  Sir 
Sotherton  Branthwayt  Peckham-Mickle- 
tliwait,  of  Iridge  Plact.-,  co.  Sussex,  was 
created  a Baronet  in  l.^.‘58,  .and  his  decease 
IS  recoiiled  in  our  vol.  xk.  p.  5.3 1. 

.Mr.  Micklethwait  wa>  Shcritf  of  Norfolk 
in  181(1. 

lie  uua  twice  miiried;  rir.st  iu  Jan. 
18(JL  to  Lady  Maria-Wilhelmma  Walde- 
crave,  daughter  of  Grorge  fourth  Earl  of 
Waldegrave.  She  diid  in  Feb.  I>i05,  leav- 
ing issue  one  s;oii,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wal- 
di  gra\e  Mieklethwaii , of  the  Scots  Fusi- 
leei'  Guards. 

iMr.  Mieklethwaii  m.irried  secondly, 
De<-.  21,  1810,  Luiy  Charlotte- Marianne- 
Harriet  Rous,  sectiml  daughter  of  John 
lirst  Earl  of  Stradbroke  ; and  by  that  lady, 
who  died  April  2:b  18:50,  iiad  further 
issue  six  sons  aud  seven  daughters.  The 
former  were;  1.  John  - Nathaniel  ; 2. 
Henry  - Nathaniel ; 3.  Frederick  - Natha- 
niel; 4.  Sotherton  -Nathuniel ; 5.  George- 
Nathaniel ; 6 Williaiu-Nathaniel.  The 
daughters : I.  Sar.ih,  n..nTied  to  John 
Mill.-,,  e^iq.  «jf  Bisteini',  Hampshire;  2. 
( hailutte,  m.arned  in  18. to  to  Ibancis 
r Estrange  Astl<  y,  rsq.  brother  to  Lord 
Hastings,  and  died  in  1848  ; .5.  Laura, 
married  to  Herbert  Langham,  esq.  of  Cot- 
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tesbrooke,  co.  Northampton,  brother  to 
Sir  James  Langham,  Rart. ; 4,  Emily;  5. 
Adeline,  died  in  ; t>.  Gertrude;  and 
7.  Maria. 


Varrorgh  Yarburgh, Esq. 

Jnn.  26.  At  Stockton  Hall,  near  York, 
the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  George 
Lloyd,  esq.  aged  70,  A'arburgh  Yarburgh, 
esq.  of  Heslington  Hall,  near  York,  and 
Sewerby  House,  near  Bridlington,  a ma- 
gistrate and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the 
East  Riding. 

Mr.  Yarburgh  succeeded  to  the  Hes- 
lington estates  in  1852,  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Nicholas  Edmund  Yarburgh, 
esq.  and  then  assumed  by  royal  licence 
the  surname  of  Yarburgh.  As  Yarburgh 
Greame,  esq.  of  Sewerby  House,  he  had 
been  long  known  and  respected.  Pos- 
sessed of  ample  possessions,  he  liberally 
dispensed  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  poor  on  his  estates.  Some  years  ago 
he  built  and  endowed  a handsome  church 
at  Sewerby.  He  also  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  restoration  of  the  Priory 
Churcli  at  Bridlington  ; and  in  many  other 
ways  he  was  .a  constant  supporter  of  the 
Established  Church,  his  name  appearing 
in  every  subscription  list  whore  a church 
was  to  be  built  or  restored  in  or  near  tlu' 
locality  of  his  estates.  He  was  a liberal 
contributor  to  the  York  County  Hospital, 
and  to  many  of — indeed  almost  all — the 
charitable  institutions  in  York  and  the 
East  Riding. 

In  1848  he  tilled  the  oihee  of  High 
vSheriff  of  Yorksliire. 

On  his  accession  to  the  Heslington 
estate,  he  determined  on  an  extensive  re- 
storation of  the  fine  Elizabethan  hall  at 
that  place.  These  works  have  been  in  pro- 
gress for  several  years,  and  are  on  the  eve 
of  completion,  but  Mr.  Yarburgh  has  not 
survived  to  enjoy  the  occupation. 

Mr.  Yarburgh  was  unmarried;  and  he 
was  the  third  possessor  of  the  Heslington 
estates  who  lias  died  without  descendants. 
We  believe  that  his  sister  Mr.s.  Lloyd  (the 
wife  of  George  Lloyd,  esq.l  succeeds  to 
the  Heslington  estates. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  were  re- 
moved from  Stockton  Hall  to  Sewerby 
House,  and  on  the  following  day  carried  to 
the  family  vault  in  the  priory  church  at 
Bridlington.  The  mourning  coaches  were 
occupied  by  Geo.  Lloyd,  esq.  of  Stockton 
Hall,  and  several  members  of  hi.s  family 
(G.  J.  Lloyd,  esq.,  the  Rev.  Y.  G.  Lloyd, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Lloyd,  ami  Edward  Lloyul, 
esq.),  also  E.  Harvey,  esq.  of  York;  Jas. 
Walker,  esq.  Sand  Hutton;  the  Rev.  11. 
F.  Barnes,  Bridlington ; the  Rev.  M. 
Tylee,  Sewerby;  Mr.  Brett,  Mr.  R.  Mil- 
ner, Mr.  S.  Taylor,  Mr.  R.  Dawson,  &c. 


Hknry  Bl.xckman,  Esq. 

Jan.  2‘).  At  T.ewos,  aged  i^.O,  Henry 
Blackman,  esrp 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Blackman,  Knt.  who,  although  not  a na- 
tive of  Lewes,  resided  in  that  town  from 
the  age  of  manhood  till  his  death  in  18.32, 
enjoying  the  respect  of  his  neighbours. 
He  carried  on  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
the  business  of  wine,  spirit,  and  coal  mer- 
cliant,  ill  which  he  was  joined  by  his  son, 
and  for  many  years  “ Blackman  and  Son” 
were  known  a.s  one  of  the  leading  firms  of 
the  town. 

The  ancestors  of  I ho  deceased  were 
staimcii  all]) porters  of  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  tl’.e  Stuarts,  ami  assisted  Charles 
the  Second  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  safety. 
Upon  the  return  of  tliat  prince  to  the 
tlirone,  they  received  many  marks  of  royal 
favour,  and  retain  to  the  present  day  an 
ehony  punch  bowl,  with  its  appendages, 
presented  to  them  by  the  King.  Sir 
Henry  Blackman  obtained  his  knight- 
hood while  junior  Constable  for  the  bo- 
roug!)  of  Lewes,  in  1782,  and  while  the 
subject  of  this  notice  was  only  seven  years 
old.  'Pwo  years  after, vard.s  the  worthy 
knight  WHS  nominated  as  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  the  to'vn,  hut  retired 
before  t!ie  ]iolIiiig. 

Mr.  11.  Blackman  reetived  a classical 
education  at  one  of  the  public  schools. 
From  tlience  he  was  sent  to  Liverpool,  and 
was  engaged  there  in  obtaining  an  ac- 
quaintance with  commercial  matters,  sub- 
sequently intending  to  adopt  the  bar  as  his 
ju’ofe.v'ion.  ( 'ircumstanccs,  however,  arose, 
which  set  aside  this  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  he  became  a merchant,  but  retired 
from  business  after  liis  father's  death. 
He  was  belli  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
fellow  townsmen,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
political  speaker  extended  throughout 
Sussex,  as  he  engaged  actively  in  pro- 
moting the  return  of  Liberal  candidates  at 
the  county  conte.-ts,  especially  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  elec- 
tioneering exploit,  however,  which  gained 
him  the  greatest  f-clat  was  performed  at 
Uhicisester  in  IHlS  It  was  then  expected 
that  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Sugdeu  would  be 
elected  for  the  county  without  opposition, 
and  ( Very  reason  for  this  belief  existed, 
inasmuch  as  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  one  of 
the  former  members,  after  a short  canvass 
h ul  retired  from  the  field.  On  the  22nd 
of  June  the  electors  were  assembled  at  the 
shire  hall,  the  preliminaries  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  tlie  sheriff  was  about  to  declare 
the  election,  when  Mr.  Blackman  stepped 
forward  and  arrested  attention  by  suggest- 
ing the  nomination  of  his  old  friend  Sir 
Godfrey  Webster,  and  this  course  was 
actually  adopted  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Thomas, 
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of  BoJiam,  who  nomiuated  the  baronet; 
Mr.  Blackman,  in  one  of  his  ablest  and 
most  powerful  speeches,  seconding  the 
proposition.  The  news  tlew  through  the 
county,  and  all  was  confusion  and  bustle; 
but  this  was  of  short  duration,  for  after 
one  day’s  polling  Mr.  Sugden  retired,  and 
Mr.  Blackman  enjoyed  his  triumpli,  gained 
more,  perhaps,  by  making  a hit  at  the 
proper  moment,  than  by  any  deep-laid 
plot.  Since  that  period  to  the  retirement 
of  the  Cavendish  family,  the  deceased  was 
always  an  active  supporter  of  the  Whig 
party. 

In  Lewes  Mr.  Blackman  identified  him- 
self with  local  politics  even  more  ener- 
getically than  in  the  county,  and  for  half 
a century  nearly,  at  every  election,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  at  the 
nominations,  obtaining  the  sobriquet  of 
the  “Modern  Cicero” — a name  given  to 
him  by  his  opponents,  but  accepted  by  his 
friends,  who  highly  appreciated  his  ser- 
vices. In  tlie  public  business  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  he  usually  took  an 
active  part ; but  the  firmness  with  which 
he  adhered  to  his  matured  oinnions  pre- 
cluded him  from  supporting  those  public 
improvements  which  his  younger  contem- 
poraries forced  into  operation.  In  1837 
lie  was  placed  upon  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace.  As  a magistrate  he  soon  gained 
the  respect  of  tlie  bench,  and  his  services 
were  iiighly  appreciated  by  his  townsmen. 

Mr.  Blackman  was  never  married,  and 
the  only  rejiresentatives  of  his  family  are 
the  Misses  Shergold,  his  nieces,  who  have 
been  the  companions  of  his  home  for  many 
years.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery  belonging  to  St.  Michael’s  parish. 

Eyre  Ewns,  Esu. 

Jan.  211.  At  Ashhill  Towers,  co.  Lime- 
rick, aged  H2,  Eyre  Evans,  esq. 

This  gentleman  was  the  representative 
of  the  Miltowii  Castle  branch  of  tlie  noble 
house  of  Carbery.  He  was  born  May  23, 
17  73,  the  posthumous  son  of  Eyre  Evans, 
esq.  and  grandaon  of  Tliomas  Evans,  esq. 
of  Miltouu  Castle,  co.  Cork,  M.P.  for 
Caatlemariyr,  younger  brother  of  George 
first  Lord  Carbery,  and  in  remainder  to 
that  peerage.  The  name  of  Eyre  came 
through  the  marriage  of  the  Rigiit  Hon, 
George  Evans,  of  (.laheross,  in  1071),  with 
]Mary,  daughter  and  liciress  ol  John  Eyre, 
esq.  M.P.  of  Eyre  Court,  co.  Galway. 

lie  married,  March  20th,  l^Ob,  Anna, 
eldest  daughter  of  Robert  IMaunscll,  esq.  of 
Limerick,  formerly  a Member  of  Council  at 
Madras;  and  by  thatlady,  whosurviveshira, 
he  had  is-iue  si.x  sons  and  three  daughters  : 
— I.  Eyre  Evans,  esq.  who  died  in  1852, 
leaving  issue  by  the  Hon.  Sophia  Crofton, 
d<ter  to  the  present  JiOrd  Crofton,  two 


sons  and  three  daughters ; 2.  the  Rev. 
Robert  Maunsell  Evans,  who  married  in 
1835  Deborah,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Causabon  Purdon,  esq.  of  Time- 
rana,  co.  Clare  ; 3.  Capt,  George  Thomas 
Evans,  who  married  in  1841  Louisa-Bar- 
bara,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Trevor 
Corry,  esq.  of  Newry,  co.  Down,  and  has 
issue  two  sons  and  a daughter  ; 4.  Anna- 
Maria- Stone,  married  in  I83b‘  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hodges  Maunsell-Eyre,  Rector  of 
Innishannon,  co.  Cork,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Maunsell,  esq.  by  Lady  Catherine 
Hare  ; 5.  Capt.  Thomas  William.?  Evans, 
74th  Highlanders,  who  married  in  1851 
Helen-Elizabeth,  third  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  the  late  Rev.  David  Stewart 
Moncrieffe,  Rector  of  Loxton,  Somerset ; 
G,  John  Freke  Evans,  esq.  B.A.  barrister- 
at-law,  who  married  in  1851  Julia-Brice, 
second  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  said 
Rev.  D.  S.  ^loncrietfe;  7.  Caroline-Louisa, 
who  married  in  1811  the  Hon.  James 
Ogilvie  Grant,  uncle  to  the  present  Earl 
of  Seaneld,  and  died  in  1S50,  leaving  issue 
a son;  8.  Henry- Frederick,  Lieut.  21st 
Fusiliers,  who  married  in  1851  Sarah- 
xVnne,  youngest  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
the  said  Rev.  D.  S.  IMoncricfiTe  ; and  .9. 
Elizabeth,  unmarried. 

Mr.  Evans  is  succeeded  in  his  estates 
by  his  grandson  Elystan-Eyre,  born  in  1845. 


Robert  Scott,  Esa. 

Feb.  21.  At  Stourbridge,  in  his  53rd 
year,  Robert  Scott,  esq.  a magistrate  of 
the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Stafford, 
and  a Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  former. 

lie  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  W ellheloved  of  York  ; but,  on 
bis  m.arriage  witli  Sarah,  the  only  child  of 
John  Scott,  esq.  of  Stourbridge  and  Great 
Barr,  he  dropped  his  surname  of  Well- 
beloved,  and  assumed  tlie  name  and  arms 
of  Scott.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  .Middle  Temple,  Jan.  23,  1829,  and 
for  some  years  went  the  Oxford  Circuit ; 
and  he  held  the  office  of  a Commissioner 
of  Bankruptcy  under  the  statutes  re- 
jiealed  in  1842. 

In  1811  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
by  the  electors  of  Walsall,  defeating  the 
former  member,  Mr.  John  Neilson  Glad- 
stone, by  334  votes  to  312.  Whilst  in 
parliament  he  introduced  and  carried  a 
measure  for  attaching  detached  portions 
of  counties  to  that  county  with  which 
they  have  the  largest  boundary  in  common, 
which  is  known  as  Scott's  Act. 

At  the  dissolution  of  1817  Mr.  Scott 
retired  from  parliament.  In  politics  he 
was  a zealous  Reformer ; in  religion  a 
Protestant  Dissenter  of  the  English  Pres- 
byterian denomination.  He  lived,  how- 
ever, on  the  most  intimate  terms  and 
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co-operated  in  many  benevolent  under- 
takings witli  enlightened  and  public- 
spirited  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties. 
His  knowledge  of  law,  his  calm  and  even 
temper,  and  his  eminently  judicial  mind, 
enabled  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
magistrate  with  great  advantage  to  the 
community  among  which  he  lived.  His 
funeral,  which  took  place  at  Great  Barr, 
was  attended  by  his  tenantry  and  many  of 
the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  at  Stourbridge  w’as  evinced 
by  a resolution  of  the  Town’s  Commis- 
sioners, transmitted  to  his  widow,  and  by 
the  general  closing  of  the  shops  and  other 
places  of  business  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day. 


Sir  Benjamin  F.  Outram,  C.B. 

Feb.  16.  At  Brighton,  Sir  Benjamin 
Fonseca  Outram,  Knight,  C.B.,  IM.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  F.G.S.,  of  Ilanover-square, 
London,  and  Kilham,  co.  York,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  son  of  Captain  William 
Outram.  He  was  first  employed  in  the 
medical  naval  service  in  1794;  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Surgeon  in  1 7!J6.  He  gra- 
duated at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in 
18('9,  and  became  a Licentiate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Fhysicians  in  1810,  and  of  which 
he  was  a few  years  since  elected  a Fellow. 
During  the  war  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  his  professional  duties,  and  he  received 
a medal  and  clasp.s  for  the  actions  in  the 
Nymphe,  the  Boadicca,  and  the  Superb. 
He  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Fleets  ami 
Hospitals  in  1841,  and  in  Sept.  1850  no- 
minated a Companion  of  the  Bath  and  a 
Knight  Bachelor  by  patent  '_’7th  of  same 
month. 

He  married  18th  May,  1811,  Ann,  w idow 
of  Captain  Richard  Come,  R.N.  and 
daughter  of  William  Scales,  esq.  who  died 
Nov.  16,  1852.  He  married  secondly  10th 
Oct.  1855,  Sally,  daugiiter  of  Joseph 
Outram,  esq. 

Sir  Benjamin  has  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  100/.  to  each  of  the  six  following  cha- 
rities : the  Fistula  Hospital,  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Widows  of  Medical  Men  of 
London  and  its  vicinity,  the  Naval  School 
for  Boys  at  New  Cross,  the  Naval  School 
for  Girls  at  Richmoufl,  the  Naval  Bene- 
volent Institution,  and  the  Distressed  Go- 
vernesses’ Society. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Clifton 
near  Bristol,  and  deposited  with  those  of 
his  deceased  wdfe  Ana  Lady  Outram,  in 
Clifton  churchyard,  followed  only  at  his 
particular  request  by  his  executors  and 
two  old  servants. 


Sir  James  E.  Anderson,  M.D. 

Feb.  29.  In  Harley  street,  aged  58, 
Sir  James  Eglinton  Anderson,  Knt.  M.D., 
M.R.I.A. 

He  w'as  the  eldest  son  of  William  An- 
derson, esq.  merchant,  of  Glasgow,  by  a 
daughter  of  James  Eglinton,  esq.  He  en- 
tered the  medical  department  of  the  Royal 
Navy  in  1808,  and  retired  from  the  service 
in  Nov.  1833.  He  graduated  as  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin  ; and  received  the  honour 
of  knightliood  from  King  William  the 
Fourth  in  1829.  He  was  formerly  Phy- 
sician to  the  IMariners’  General  Insurance 
Company. 

He  married,  in  1819,  the  third  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  William  Learmont,  of  Luce 
Abbey.  Siie  survives  himjwithoutchildren. 


W.  F.  Chambers,  M.D. 

Dec.  16.  At  his  residence,  Hordle 
Cliff,  near  Lymiugton,  Hampshiie,  aged 
6,9,  William  Frederic  Chambers,  M.D,, 
K.C.H.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  of  the  Royal  Society,  late 
Physician  to  her  Majesty, 

Dr,  Chambers  was  horn  in  India,  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Chambers,  esq.  a 
political  servant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  a distinguished  Oriental  scholar, 
by  Charity,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fraser, 
esq.  o#Bulnain,  co.  Inverness.  His  uncle 
Sir  Robert  Chambers  was  sometime  Chief 
Justice  of  Bengal;  and  his  brother  Sir 
Charles  Chambers  was  one  of  the  Jutlges 
of  the  .Supreme  Court  at  Bombay. 

Dr.  Chamlier.s  was  educated  at  West- 
minster .School,  from  whence  he  obtaiued 
his  election  to  a scholarship  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  1808,  M.A.  1811,  M.D.  1818.  On 
leaving  Cambridge  he  came  to  London, 
and  entered  at  the  Windmill-street  school 
of  medicine,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted 
a licentiate  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Chambers  was  for  many  years  one 
of  tlie  Physicians  to  St.  George’s  Hos- 
pital, and  a course  of  lectures  he  there 
delivered  “ on  Practical  Medicine  ” was 
published  in  tlie  Medical  Gazette. 

He  was  Pliysician  to  her  Majesty  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  subsefiuently  to  her  present 
Majesty;  and,  up  to  his  retirement  in 
1818,  he  had  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
practicts  in  the  nietropolis. 

Dr.  C iiarabers  married  !us  cousin,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Tiiomas  Fraser  the  younger  of 
Balnain,  and  has  left  four  children. 


G.  G.  B vbingt-  V,  E-u.  F.R.S, 

Jan.  1.  At  his  residence,  Queen’s- 
gardens,  Hyde-park,  aged  61,  George  Gis- 
borne Babington,  esq.  F.R.S.,  formerly  one 
of  tiic  Surgeons  to  St.  George's  Ho.spitaI. 
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He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Ba- 
biugton,  esq.  of  Rotbley  Temple,  co.  Leic. 
M.P.  for  Leicester,  by  Jean,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Jolin  Macaulay,  M.A.,  Slinister 
of  Cardross,  co.  Dumbarton. 

He  was  formerly  resident  in  Golden* sq. 
and  was  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  Some  years  back 
ill-health  obliged  him  to  give  up  practice 
in  London  and  seek  a milder  climate.  He 
went  to  Italy,  and  resided  for  some  time 
at  Rome. 

Mr.  Babington  married,  Sept.  18,  1817, 
Sarah-Anne,  daughter  of  John  Pearson, 
esq.  F.R.S.  of  Golden-square,  but  we  be- 
lieve had  no  issue. 


The  Vicomte  d’Arlincouut. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  Victor  Vicomte  d'Ar- 
lincourt. 

The  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt  commenced 
his  literary  career  in  1810  by  an  allego- 
rical poem  called  Une  Matinee  de  Charle- 
magne; and  he  afterwards  produced  ro- 
mances called  Le  Solitaire,  L’Etranger, 
Le  Rdnegat,  Ipsiboe,  L’Etoile  Polaire, 
and  other  works  written  in  the  style  ori- 
ginated, perhaps,  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
and  in  his  hands  at  best  sufTerable,  but 
which  employed  at  second-hand  becomes 
— to  us  islanders  at  least — little  better 
than  farcical  in  its  overcharged  solemnity. 
He  wrote  also  a tragedy  culled  Le-  Si^ge 
de  Paris,  which  obtained  the  honour  of 
one  solitary  performance  at  the  Theatre 
Francais.  His  works  altogether  were  sad 
trash;  but  one  of  them,  Le  Solitaire,  owing 
to  some  strange  infatuation  of  the  public, 
had  for  a few  months  extraordinary  success, 
less,  however,  for  any  literary  merit,  than 
from  its  having  been  taken  up  very  warmly 
by  the  then  court,  that  of  Louis  XVII  I. 
— the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  Duchess 
of  Berri,  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  royal 
family  repaying  by  their  encouragement 
and  patronage  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  one 
of  their  most  devoted  partisans.  This 
book  was  read  in  every  chateau,  and  in  a 
dramatic  form  acted  on  every  stage,  and 
enabled  the  noble  author  in  some  sort  to 
redeem  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house. 
But  its  success  was  only  ephemeral ; and 
his  subsequent  works  being  of  a class  (hat 
left  no  excuse  for  enthusiasm  even  on 
the  part  of  his  warmest  friends,  this  arti- 
ficial reputation  speedily  declined,  and  the 
Viscount  had  to  part  with  his  ancient 
family  inheritance,  the  domain  of  St.  Pacr 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gisors.  in  the  fortress 
of  which  his  ancestor,  Richard  de  la  Foret, 
in  ll.'iT,  sustained  a siege  against  all  the 
neighbouring  barons.  On  the  ruins  of  this 
castle  now  stands  an  iron-foundry,  and  the 
estate  is  the  property  of  a manufacturer. 
Sic  tramit  gloria  ! 


Some  years  ago  M.  d’Arlincourt  tra- 
velled in  England,  and  wrote  a book  on 
“ Tlie  Three  Kingdoms,”  which  of  its  kind 
was  a veritable  curiosity.  His  passage 
through  the  society  of  a London  season — 
made  delightful  to  himself  by  the  persua- 
sion that  in  every  house  there  was  a copy 
of  Le  Solitaire,  and  that  every  beautiful 
Meess  had  the  sublirnest  passages  of  that 
romance  by  heart, — his  confusion  of  per- 
sons, places,  and  celebrities, — his  melan- 
choly and  aristocratic  tolei’ation  of  our 
social  want  of  finish, — and  the  wonderful 
compliments  addressed  by  him  with  tongue 
and  pen  to  such  of  our  imaginative  writers 
as  he  fancied  were  worthy  of  sunning 
themselves  in  his  smile — are  all  so  many 
curiosities  belonging  to  a bygone  world, 
which  cannot  be  re  produced. 

M.  le  Vicomte  belonged  to  the  ancien 
regime  m all  his  ways.  In  his  “ accost  ” 
there  was  a mixture  of  Byronic  sadness 
and  mystery,  and  of  the  most  flowery  and 
elaborate  courtesies  ever  circulated  in  the 
ceremonious  circles  of  the  Faubourg.  His 
personal  graces,  aided  with  rouge,  pearl 
powder,  and  all  that  the  hairdresser’s  art 
could  do,  and  decked  out  with  a magnifi- 
cent display  of  jewels  and  orders,  was  no 
less  remark.ible. 

Curious,  however,  as  was  his  literature, 
aud  wondrous  as  was  his  demeanour,  M.le 
Vicomte  d’Arlincourt  was  an  upright  and 
honourable  gentleman,  kind-hearted  and 
hospitable ; but  his  literary  pretensions 
were  always  treated  with  ridicule,  and  he 
was  considered  one  of  the  grotesques  of 
the  literary  world. 

Some  two  years  before  his  demise, 
though  very  considerably  advanced  in 
years,  he  married  a lady  of  large  posses- 
sions, and  thus  closed  his  latter  days  in 
affluence.  His  excessive  devotion  for  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  gave  a some- 
thing of  exaggeration  and  even  burlesque 
to  his  political  opinions,  and  threw  an  air 
of  ridicule  over  feelings  which  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  respect  for  their  indis- 
putable sincerity. 

Since  his  death  his  dramatic  reputation 
has  been  revived  on  the  Boulevards  by  the 
revival  of  an  old  melodrama  of  his  compo- 
sition, L’ Homme  aux  trois  Visages. 


Ven.  Archd.  Hollingworth,  D.D. 

Feb.  9.  At  the  rectory  house  of  St. 
Margaret’s  Lotlibury,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,  in  his  TTth  year,  the  Ven.  John 
Banks  Hollingworth,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon,  Rector  of  the  united 
parishes  of  wSt.  Margaret  Lothbury  and  St. 
Cliristopher  le  Stocks. 

Dr.  Hollingworth  was  a member  of 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge : he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  (as  6th  Junior  Optime) 
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1804,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
Fellow  of  his  college.  In  1800  he  became 
assistant  preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  1807, 
and  to  that  of  B.D.  1814;  in  which  year 
he  became  Rector  of  St.  Margaret  Loth- 
bury  and  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks,  Lon- 
don. He  was  also  Minister  of  St.  Botolph 
Aldgate.  In  1819  betook  the  degree  of 
D.D.;  in  1824  was  elected  Norrisian 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  ; and 
in  1828  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Kaye 
to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  He 
resigned  his  Professorship  in  1838.  Dr. 
Hollingworth  was  the  author  of— - 

Sermons  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  I80G  and 
1807.  London,  8vo.  1812. 

A Sermon  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, 14  July,  1318.  London,  8vo.  1819. 

A Sermon  at  Lambeth  on  the  Conse- 
cration of  Dr.  John  Kaye,  as  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  30th  July,  1820.  London,  4to. 
1820. 

A Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Huntingdon,  May,  1829. 

Heads  of  Lectures  in  Divinity.  Second 
edition.  Cambridge,  8vo.  1831. 

Archdeacon  Hollingworth  was  married, 
on  the  12th  April,  1836,  (by  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,)  to  Mary-Ann,  third  daughter 
of  John  Tabor,  esq-  of  Finsbury  square  ; 
and  we  believe  that  was  his  second  marriage. 


.Mh.  Wu.liam  Rauci.yfi' r. 

Dec.  29.  At  Binninghaui,  in  his  73id 
year,  Mr.  William  Radclytle,  an  engraver 
of  considerable  practice  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Radclytle  was  a native  of  Birming- 
ham. At  an  early  period  of  Ids  career 
he  gave  unmistakeable  proofs  of  proticiency 
by  an  ably  executed  plate  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Milner,  after  a portrait  painted  by  the 
late  Mr.  11.  Barber.  Another  por! rail  of 
Lord  Nelson,  publi.«hed  about  the  year 
180.3,  was  also  oouducive  to  his  reputa- 
tion. Afterwards  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  gratification  of  the  })oi>ular  taste  for 
light  litera.ture,  pictorial  illustration,  and 
sumptuous  binding,  by  furnishing  a num- 
ber of  the  plates  by  winch  tiie  annuals,  in 
their  best  days,  gained  their  popularity. 
He  engraved  various  pictures  by  Turner, 
Reiuagle,  and  other  painters ; but  the 
“ Graphic  Illustrations  of  Warwickshire,” 
issued  iu  1829,  was  undoubtedly  his  chef- 
d'ieuare.  This  charming  volume,  which 
still  maintains  the  reputation  of  being  a 
standard  book,  was  enriched  by  thirty-two 
line  engravings,  tVom  drawings  l)y  David 
Co\,  De  Wint,  J.  D.  Haixliug,  J.  V,  Bar- 
l)er,  W'estall,  Hutchinson,  aiul  others. 
The  engravings  were  all  executeil  by  Mr. 
Radolyffe  himself,  aud  have  probably  never 


been  suqoassed,  or  even  equalled,  as  book 
plates. 

Roscoe’s  “ Wanderings  in  North  and 
Soutli  Wales”  is  another  book  wddch  owes 
much  of  its  attractions  to  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Radcly tie's  hand. 

In  18M  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mr,  Samuel  Lines  in  estab- 
lishing the  first  School  of  Art  opened  in 
Birmingham.  That  institution  was  dis- 
solved in  1821,  aud  in  the  same  year  the 
.Society  of  Arts,  in  New  Street,  was 
founded,  with  which  Mr.  Radclytfe  w'as 
associated  from  the  commencement.  When 
a disruption  betw'een  the  artists  and  the 
society  took  place,  in  1812,  Mr.  Radclyffe 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  professional 
brethren,  assisted  in  forming  the  present 
Society  of  Artists,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  an  active  member 
until  he  was  seizeil  with  tlie  aftlictiou  which 
terminated  in  death.  Many  engravers  of 
established  fame  were  trained  in  their  art 
by  Mr.  Radclytfe,  .and  amongst  them  Mr. 
J.  T.  Willmore,  A.R.A. 

Among  Mr.  Radclyffe’s  recent  plates 
have  been  “Rest  in  the  Desert,”  after  the 
picture  by  W.  Muller,  published  in  the 
Art  Journal  for  1817  ; aud  “ Crossing  the 
Sands,”  after  Collins,  R.A.,  iu  the  volume 
for  1848, 

Mr.  John  Doubleuav. 

JtuK  23,  After  a long  illness,  in  his  57th 
jcar,  Mr.  John  Doubleday,  for  more  than 
nineteen  years  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Antiquities  in  the  British  (Museum. 

Mr.  Uoubieday  was  originally  a printer, 
and  having  for  many  year.s  had  uiucli  ex- 
perience in  the  proces.ses  of  casting  in 
metals  aud  otiier  materials  he  thereby  ac- 
quired a knowledge,  at  onee  peculiar  and 
practical,  which  hpcanie  exceedingly  ser- 
viceable in  his  buhsecpicnt  pursuits,  both 
in  taking  easts  of  antiquities  and  in  the 
detection  of  forgern  s.  He  eslablis-hed  him- 
self iu  priv.itc  business  as  a copyist  of 
coins,  medals,  and  ancient  seals  ; and, 
being  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  British  Museum,  his  talents  were  soon 
found  to  be.  euiiueatly  useful  to  Uiat  estab- 
lishment, to  whiclv  his  services  were  per- 
manently engaged.  He  was  chiefiy  em- 
ployetl  in  the  reparation  ot  innumerable 
works  of  art,  which  could  not  have  been 
intrusted  to  more  skilful  or  more  patient 
hands.  Ilis  greatest  triumph  in  this  way 
was  tlie  complete  restoration  of  the  Port- 
land Vase,  alter  it  had  been  wilfully  broken 
into  many  Inindicd  jueces. 

Mr.  Duui)U'day  s\as  employed  by  H.M. 
Mint  to  j)repaie  th,-  castings  rccpiired  by 
that  cstahlishmcm , wlvicii  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  without  that  suhsetiuent  dress- 
ing which  was  formerly  necessary  ; and 
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we  are  apprised  that  some  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  same  aid 
elsewhere. 

His  time  and  his  knowledge  w'ere  readily 
and  ungrudgingly  imparted  to  all  who  re- 
quired them. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Dec.  i).  At  Sea’ylirmi,  Penibrokoshire,  acfed  44, 
the  Itcv.  Willia7-/i,  t>irler-/Jd>cai  di  .•7,  Xicnv  of  RliGs- 
market,  and  Rector  of  IFasqiiard,  in  tliat  county. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  \\  111.  Tucker- 1 idwardes, 
esq.  of  Sealyliam,  i.y  Anna,  daii>?hter  of  George 
Phillipps,osq.  M.R.  of Cu  mgwilly, co.  Carmarthen. 

Dec.  G.  At  Harwich,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kerill  Bull,  formerly  Vicar  of  Ramsey  and  Dover- 
court  with  Harwich,  to  which  he  was  pre.sented 
in  1827  hy  the  Lord  Chancelior.  He  resigneil 
Ramsey  to  the  Rev.  William  Bull,  and  Dovercourt 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Bull,  in  1852. 

Dec.  7.  At  Helmdou.oo.  Xorthampton,  aged  G8, 
the  Rev.  Prijce  Jouea,  Curate  of  that  parish  ( 1819). 
He  w'as  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  B..\.  1810. 

Dec.  11.  At  Biarritz,  France,  aged  .'14,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Price Dacie.<;,  Pei’iJ.  Curate  of  Kingsthoriic, 
CO.  Northampton  (1854),  and  one  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Royal  Ho.siiital  of  St.  Katharine.  He  was 
of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  B.A.  184:j,  .M.A.  Is  tG. 

At  the  vicarage,  LI  invair,  co.  .Montgomery,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  florsit  Moulsdide  ( He  was  of 

Je.sus  College,  (ixford,  B.A.  1810. 

Dec.  13.  At  ids  \icaragc,  aged  .59,  the  Rev. 
Jauie.^  Pedder,  Vicar  of  Garstaiig  Church  Town, 
Lane.  (1835).  He  was  of  Chri'.ps  college,  Cam- 
bridge. B.A.  1819,  .M.A.  ls'29. 

At  Rathkcale  glebe,  co.  Limerick,  the  \'eii. 
Chi.rrIe.K  Warburtou,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Ratlikealc, 
Chancellor  of  Limerick,  Archdeacon  of  'I'uam,  and 
Perp.  Curate  of  ()ueen.stowu.  He  wa.s  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  (Moyne. 

Dec.  15.  At  Knaresilale,  Northumberl.and,  very 
suddenly,  the  Rev.  Ifenru  Beic.dicr,  M.A.  Rector  of 
that  place  (1823).  He  was  brother  of  the  Rev. 
'rhonias  .T.  Bewsher,  of  Great  Holland  rectory, 
Essex. 

At  Fillongley,  co.  Warwick,  a.ged  .s2,  the  Rev. 
John.  Thic/iius,  Vicar  of  Exh.il!  (lso.5).  and  of  1 il- 
ionglcy  (182G). 

At  Chard,  aged  43,  liar  Rev  l/iuru  Thur.Mou 
77iomsoa,  Cm-.itc  of  (.'adworth,  I'.vcuing  Lecturer 
.it  St.  Mary's,  Clunl , and  (Jhaphiiu  to  the  Ch.ird 
IJniun.  He  was  of  .Macd.-ilcnc  cullcge,  Cambridge, 
H.,\.  1837.  lie  ho  i left  a widow  ,nid  four  children. 

Dec.  I!'.  At  the  ii.ir.soiiage,  Ido,  Hevuiisii.  aged 
G8,  the  Rev.  J.  Ih'uni  F.arie,  LL.B.  Porp.  Curate 
of  that  pi. ICO,  to  wliiHi  ho  w.as  pre-i.mtcd  by  the 
Doan  and  Cli.aptc-r  <4'  1. actor  iu  1832. 

Dec.  21.  At  C.iiro,  the  Ih'v.  I'd  marl  Place 
Z>ea'cO-,  IMinister  of  Aiicliterg.ivin.  co.  Perth  ; eldest 
sou  of  th(!  Very  Rev.  Principal  Dewar,  .Mari.sclial 
collogo,  Ahonlecn. 

At  Lymirstonc,  Devon,  agodhs,  the  Rev.  W'llliam. 
.Iamc.<,  Rector  of  South  .Morctou,  Bork>.  lie  was 
lirst  of  ('orpiiN  Christi  col  lege,  ( t.xl'ord  ; graduated 
B.A.  isiu,  and  liaving  become  a Fellow  of  lixeter, 
M.A.  I8l2,  he  was  afterwards  elected  Vi'  C-Prin- 
cipal  of  Magdalene  college,  and  presented  by  that 
society  to  tin-  rccturv  of  Souili  Moveton  in  1814. 

At  Oxford,  aged  7'l,  the  Rev.  WtUuna  Walnrrd, 
late  of  Hatticbi  Pevcrel,  Essex,  lie  was  of  Oriel 
college,  (ixfonl,  B.A.  1803,  M.A.  IsOG. 

Dec.  23.  At  Woolwich  common,  the  Rev.  John 
Watkins  Doirm  s,  Pci')),  (.tnratc  of  St.  John's,  Wool- 
wich, Ivciit  (Is  19).  He  was  of  Jesus  collegag 
Oxf.ir.l.  B..\.  1827,  1830;  ;iud  was  for  mans 

years  ('urate  of  8t,  Philip's,  Birmingham. 

Dec.  21.  At  Ho.  kerton,  Notts,  aged  .55,  the  Rev. 
John  Prilchaid  Mills,  Rector  of  th.it  jilace  (18.52). 
He  w.is  of  Ediuuiid  hall,  Ox'fonl,  B.A.  1829. 

At  Piirleigh,  near  Maldou,  Essex,  iu  the  hoirse 
if  Ids  brother  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Parkiii.sou,  Rector  of 
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Hazeleigh,  aged  29,  the  Rev.  Charles  Luke  Par- 
kinson, late  of  Brazenose  coll.  Oxford,  B.A.  1849. 

Dec.  25.  At  M'alworth,  aged  GO,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Slomaii  Roire,  Chaplain  of  tlie  Surrey  County 
Gaol.  He  wa.s  of  Queen’s  college, ^Cambridge, 
B.A.  1833,  M.A.  183G. 

At  Bath,  aged  s2,  the  Rev.  Allen  BV/ccfc/-,  Vicar 
of  old  Sodbury,  Gloucester  (1851).  He  was  of 
M'adham  college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1798,  M.A.  1800, 
B.D.  1801.  He  wa.s  formerly  Head  Master  of  the 
College  .School  at  \Vovce.ster,  and  in  Jan,  1832, 
received  from  his  old  pujiils,  ut  a dinner,  of  which 
Sir  C.S.  Smith  wxas  chairman,  a silver  .salver  of 
IGt  ounce.s,  inscribed,  “ \'iro  egrogio,  utilit.ate 
vitic  et  moribus  integids  meritb  insigiii,"  &c. 

Dec.  2G.  At  Biirntwood,  Fissex,  aged  55,  the 
Rev.  Richard  T.ate’card  Toinisend,  Vicar  of  All 
Saints,  Wandsworth,  Surrey.  He  was  the  eldest 
sou  of  the  late  William  Town-send,  e.sq.  (jf  Liver- 
pool, and  brother  to  the  late  William  Charlc.s 
Townsend, esq.  Q.C.,authorof  Livo.sof  the  Judges, 
&c.  of  whom  a memoir  appeared  iu  our  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  218.  He  was  of  St.  Mary  hall,  (Jxford,  B.A. 
182G,  .'([.A.  1»28;  and  w'as  for  some  yt'ars  incum- 
bent of  tlie  district  cliurcli  of  St,  Anne’s,  Wands- 
wortli.  He  succeeded  to  the  parish  church  on 
tlie  resiunation  of  Dr.  Pemberton  in  185  . 

Dec.  27.  At  Gresbam,  Norfolk,  aged  79,  the 
Rev.  Franci.s  Eduard  .Arden,  Rector  of  that  pa- 
rish. He  '.vas  tlie  second  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Arden,  of  Longcroft  Hall,  co.  Statford,  by  Mar- 
gavet-Llizabcth,  only  child  of  Rear-Adm,  Ilamar  ; 
and  he  became  the  male  heir  of  that  family  on  the 
death  of  his  older  brother  5lajor  .John  Arden,  of 
the  3d  Dragoons,  in  1809.  He  was  of  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge.  B.A.  !7!'9,  and  was  in.stituted 
to  the  rectory  of  (ircsham  in  IhOL  He  married 
P.-u  hael,  daughter  of  Joint  PinkarJ,  csq.  and  had 
i^sue  three  son>  and  t\co  daughters. 

Dec.  29.  At  Ncw  i a.^tle-npim-Tyue,  after  many 
years’  intense  sutfering,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Forster, 
Rector  of  Fdiuondbyers,  co.  Durh.am.  He  wa.s 
tlie  fourtli  surviving  sou  of  tlie  late  Rev.  John 
Forster,  .M.A.  Rector  of  Hvthcv  and  Sandal  Parva, 
Yorkshire. 

Dec.  30.  At  Madeira,  aged  48,  tlie  Rev.  Thomas 
Ficeman.  He  was  of  Bra-'cnose  eollegc,  Oxford, 
B.A.  18,30,  M.A.  1834. 

Dec.  31.  At  Pamsbiiry,  Wilts,  aged  GO.thc  Rev. 
Arthn,  Meurirk.  lb‘ was  of  I'riiiity  college,  Ox- 
ford, B.A.  IsOG,  M..\..  I8(i'.i,  and  was  in  IMII  pre- 
sented by  the  iiean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  to 
the  Vicarage  of  I 'l■cllfont,  W ilts,wliich  he  resigned 
at  ihe  elo-c  of  IS38. 

I.alrju.  At  Shoiiblh.un.  Kent,  .iged  50,  the  Rev. 
Frederick  WilUum  Daru-all,  I’crp.  Curate  of  that 
place  (1851).  He  w aa  of  Trinit v college,  Cam- 
bridge. B.A.  182G,  M.A.  Is30. 

.kill.  3.  .\t  ins  resilience  in  Taunton,  at  an  .ad- 
lanecil  age,  the  Rev.  .luhu,  Cahhelt,  S.C.L.  for 
lii'ty-seveii  years  N'ii  .ir  of  I.uppit,  Devon. 

.kiii.  A.  At  (ia-ton  bouse,  Lssex,  .aged  42,  the 
Rev.  ThcophUns  I'l-lki,  Rector  of  Chureli  Bramp- 
ton. ro.  North. impton.  He  was  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford,  B.A.  Is.Jt,  M.A.  18.37,  B.D.  1845, 
Jan.  G.  Tlie  Rev.  Robert  idii-er,  M.A.  second 
son  of  the  late  John  Forncougli  Oliver,  csq.  of 
Hoolc  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Jan.  8,  At  Kcnn,  Devon,  aged  74,  tlie  Rev. 
Ikiiru  Leu,  foi-  fifty  years  Rector  of  mat  Pari.sh, 
He  was  of  Ciirist-i'liurch,  D.xford.  B..\.  1803.  M.A. 
IsOG.  His  funeral  was  attended  tiy  from  GOO  to 
hOO  iiorsons. 

At  Brighton, tlie  l',or.,kJin  f'rabh  Bhiir  Warren, 
.M.A.  Per]i.  Curate  of  Little  Horkcsley(  1829),  near 
Colchester. 

km.  9.  At  Ec.ading,  aged  (.G,  the  Rev.  Speddimy 
< 'nru'cn. 

■tan.  IG.  At  his  residence.  Wi'st  Park  House, 

( liftoo,  near  Bristol,  iu  his  93rd  year,  the  Rev. 
William  llciai.t/,  Rector  of  Cheam,  Surrey  (1813). 
He  was  of  St.  John's  college,  (Jxford,  B'A.  I78G, 
*M..\.  1793,  B.D.  1795. 

At  Bullington  House,  Hants,  aged  GG,  the  Rev, 
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David  Coch'^rton,  formerly  of  Emmanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1813. 

Jan.  17.  At  Ilartpury,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
75,  the  Rev.  Charles  Vicar  of  that  parish, 

an  Hon.  Canon  of  Gloucester,  Rural  Dean  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  a l>eputy  Lieutenant,  and  for 
forty-sLx  years  a magistrate  of  the  county.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Sir  Thos.  Crawley- Boevy,  the  third 
Baronet,  of  Flaxley  Abbey,  eo.  Gloiic.  by  Anne, 
second  dan.  of  the  Rev.  Tliomas  .Savage,  Rector  of 
Standish.  He  was  of  Ponbroke  college,  O.xford, 
B.A.  1804,  and  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of 
Ilartpury  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1838.  He 
married,  in  1813,  a dati.  of  the  Rev.  Duke  Yonge, 
of  Cornwood,  co.  Devon,  and  had  issue  the  Rev. 
Charle.s  Yonge  Crawley,  of  Oriel  coll.  Oxford. 

In  Edinburgli,  aged  34,  the  Rev.  ITiomas  Fer- 
guson Creery,  B.A.  Incumbent  of  the  episcopal 
church  of  St.  John,  Forres,  Morayshire. 

Jan,  18.  Aged  75,  the  Rev.  Charles  Day,  Rei  tor 
of  .St.  Swithin’s,  Norwicii  (1843).  He 'was  for- 
merly Fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  and  gradii- 
ateil  B.A.  1803. 

At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Rev,  IL  nvii  nar- 
row Evans,  of  Hygrove,  near  fdoiicester.  He  w as 
of  Wadham college,  O.xford,  B.A.  lsl8,M..\.  1»2I. 

Jan.  20.  At  I'encombe,  Hcref.  the  Rev.  Hen/  n 
Barry  Domrile,  Rector  of  that  parish  (1831).  He 
was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Charles  C.  Domvile, 
esq.  M.P.  of  Santry  House,  and  Templeoge,  eo. 
Dubhn.  He  w.as  of  rnivei’sitv  college,  Oxford, 
B.A.  1833,  M.A.  1835. 

Jan.  21.  At  Mascails,  South  Weald,  Es.sex,aged 
53,  the  Rev.  Charles  James  Fox,  of  .Magtlalene 
hall,  Oxford,  B..\.  1834,  .M.A.  l83h. 

Jan.  22.  At  Newlyn,  Cornwall,  ageil  .5.!,  the 
Rev.  Edirard  Di.v,  M.A.  \'ic.ar  of  that  parish 
(1839).  He  was  tlu'  onlv  son  of  Ca])t.  Edw.  Dix, 
R.N.  who  died  in  1837,  and  of  whom  a memoir 
will  be  found  in  our  vol.  \ m.  (i.  lg.5.  He  was  of 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  B.A.  Is'Jl,  M..\.  fsdl  ; 
was  sometime  Curate  id'  low  u^t.il,  Dartmouth; 
w.as  in  1833  presented  by  the  Karl  of  Mount 
Edgeumbe  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary,  Truro; 
and  in  18.38  iiromoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to 
the  valuable  living  of  Nowlyu,  as  an  uiisulicited 
rew.u'd  of  his  xealous  services  in  tlie  Church. 

At  Hulme,  near  .Manchester,  aged  .35,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Tiyland,  B,,\.  of 'Trinity  coll.  Cambridge. 

.Ian.  23.  In  his  both  year,  the  Rev.  JEJ/ho/t 
Selby,  of  Hopton,  .Norfolk! 

■han.-iC  In  his  "dtli  year,  the  Rev.  Manrke 
Hiller  Coodman,  of  Care  I louse,  M ilts,  ^■icar  of 
Wileot  in  that  county  (1811).  He  was  id'  Bra.se- 
nose  college,  Oxford’  B.A.  1808,  M.A.  l8l  1. 

Jan.  2b.  .\t  Ikiinswick,  Gloue.  aged  00,  the 
Rev.  Robe/  t Slrom/,  \'icar  of  that  itarish.  lie  wms 
the  eldest  .son  of  the  late  Rev.  Roliert  Strong-, 
Rector  of  Bramidoii  Ahlad’s,  co.  lleref.  by  his 
first  wife  Caroline  Ridierts.  He  was  of  \\  adham 
college,  Gxford,  i;.A.  1817,  .M.A.  l8-i3,  and  was 
presented  to  his  living  in  1823.  lie  married 
Julia,  sister  of  C.  Gravenor,  esq.  of  El\-]dace, 
Holborn,  where  she  died  July  l .>,  1842.  .Mr.  Mrnng 
died  from  the  etfects  of  an  injury  to  one  of  his 
fingers,  which  led  to  mortitication. 

Ja/t.  27.  At  Cheltenham,  aged 07,  the  Rev.  ./i>hn 
Rnd'je  ReUon,  of  (Jueen's  college,  Oxford,  B..\. 
1812,  M.A.  1810;  formerly  Perpet.  Curate  ot 
Maixston  Jleyscy,  Wilts,  to  w hich  he  tvas  instituted 
in  1817.  He  w’as  father  of  the  Rev.  E.  \Y.  Relton, 

^ dear  of  Ealing,  Middle.'Cx. 

Feb.  1.  At  the  vicarage,  Middleton,  Norfolk, 
aged  70,  the  \ ery  Rev.  Peter  Scrimshi/r  Wood, 
Dean  of  Middleliam,  York.shire,  \ iear  of  Middle- 
ton,  Norfolk,  and  Rector  of  Littleton,  Middle.sex. 
He  wa.s  the  tiftli  .son  of  fhomas  Wood,  esq.  of 
Littleton,  Middlesex,  hy  Mary,  only  danghler  and 
lieir  of  8ir  Edward  William.s,  of  Gwernnevit,  eo. 
Brecon,  Bart.  He  was  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
B.  and  D.C.L.  i8l7.  He  was  presented  to  the 
vio.irage  of  Middleton  in  18IU;  to  the  rectory  of 
Littleton  in  I8l3  ; .and  to  the  deanery  of  .Middle- 
ham  in  1814. 
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ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

June  ..  Aged  34,  Henry  Ashburton  Kerr,  Com- 
mander of  II.M.S.  Nerbudda,  which  is  .supposed  to 
have  foundered  at  sea  in  a gale,  off  the  soutti  coast 
of  Africa.  He  was  the  third  .son  of  the  late  Lord 
Robert  Kerr  (son  of  Williara-John  fifth  Marque.ss 
of  Lothian)  by  M.ary,  dan.  of  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Gilbert,  of  Windsor  House,  Cornwall,  lie  passed 
his  examination  in  Isll,  and  from  the  earlv  part 
of  1842  until  made  Lieutenant  in  l>ec.  I84'l,-wvas 
mate  of  the  Cary.sfort  25  in  the  Pacific.  In  Aug. 
1845  lie  wa.s  appointed  to  the  Pre.sident  50,  flag- 
ship at  the  Cape,  from  w-liicii  he  was  paid  off  in 
Eel).  1849. 

Lo.st  in  the  .same  .shi)i,  aged  25,  M'illiam  D. 
Hanhury,  Seeund  LieuL  third  son  of  O.sgood  Han- 
hiiry,  c.sq.  of  Holtield  Grange,  Essex. 

Ana.  14.  In  the  Russian  hospital  in  Sebastopol, 
of  his  w'ounds.  Major  .M'bJowan,  93d  Highlanders. 

Ava.  ..  On  his  iias^age  to  China,  aged  19, 
Cliarles-Godwin,  eldest  son  of  Gomm.  (.'harles 
I’arker,  R.N.  Naval  Storekee^ier  at  Hong  Kong. 

Oct.  17.  .‘iged  2.1,  William  Gaitskell,”  esq.  Go- 
vernment Assi.-tant  Surveyor,  by  a fall  from  hi.s 
horse,  near  Eexton,  Victoria,  Australia,  younger 
son  of  J.  A.  Gaitskell,  .M.D.  Monmouth. 

Get.  18.  At  iMount  Kemble,  Dapto,  llla-warra, 
Ele.anor,  wife  of  Comm.  R.  .M.  Cole,  R.N. 

(>rt.  23.  At  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  Maria, 
wife  of  Sir  John  Lewes  Peddor,  late  Chief  Jii.sfice 
of  that  colony. 

Oct.  25.  At  sea,  ofl  tlic  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Edward  Iver  Jones  Parry,  younge.st  son  of  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  .^o^e^  Parry,  Recto’r  of  Edern, Carnarv. 

Abr.  2,  At  Sue/,  on  Ids  i.-ii-sage  liomewards 
trom  lu'lia,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  ycar.s, 
R.  11.  Clarke,  M.D.  (if  lE.'l.  83d  Regt.  He  iva.sthe 
son  Ilf  a mercbaid  at  Poule  in  Dor.setsidrc. 

For.  24.  At  luagna,  Bahamas,  at  tlie  residence 
of  her  brother  in  law  the  Rev.  William  Little- 
wood,  aged  31.  MBs  tlannali  Cardinall,  sister  of 
Mr.  J.  Cardin.dl,  of  HaKtcad. 

Dm'.*).  Gn  hoard  the  'Traldlgar,  on  his  way  to 
R.mgoon,aged  19,  Lieut,  dohu  Bow dler  Maeleii- 
nan,  H..M.  84th  Regt. 

In  .Mriea,  aged  21,  Mr.  H.  G.  Stanton,  student 
of  incdii'ine.  He  wM.s  jiiipil  to  .Mr.  John  Allison, 
surgeon,  of  Bridlington,  and  a v'oiing  man  of 
great  energy  and  seieiitirii;  attainments.' 

Dec.  18.  .At  Ituinpore,  (.eorge  Charles  Cheap, 
Osq.  Bengal  C.8. 

Dec.  29.  At  Ratnapoora,  Ceylon,  aged  33,  Sa- 
muel James  Butcher,  exi. 

Dec.  31.  At  <iOugi)  .Soeo,-Mr.  William  llitehens, 
cashier,  one  of  tlie  .Memlwrs  of  the  Committee  of 
Mauagemeut  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  .Mining 
.Association. 

.Vt  Bomh.rv,  .\nne-Marv,  wife  of  laent.-CoI. 
Trevelyan,  3(1  Bombay  Light  Cav. 

■Ian.  I.  At  Peshawur,  aged  25,  .rohn  Strange 
Nare.s,  Bengal  lloi-'C  .\rt.  eldest  sou  of  Capt. 
Nares,  R.N. 

•Aoi.  3.  -Vt  Jamestown  Hon.se,  ne.ir  Dublin, 
after  ain’otraeted  illness,  taken  in  the  West  indies, 
Antliony  Sydiu-y  bhawe  PliinkeU,  late  Luait.  8tU 
Loot,  youngest  son  of  the  late  lion.  Mathew  and 
Sydney  PI unkett,  of  Bellough  Castle,  eo.  Tipperary. 

Jan.  *).  At  Calcutta,  Robert  lloustoun,  esq. 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Hou.stoun, 
of  Clerkingtoii. 

Jan.  9.  Suddeniy,  in  Dungarvan,  wldle  attend- 
ing the  monthly  fair,  aged '55,  Beresford  Boate, 
esq.  J.P.  of  that  town. 

Jan.  Ih.  At  Deyrah,  Indi.i,  1 raiicei,  wife  of 
William  E.  Marshall,  esq.  EieiU.  t8th  B.N.I. 

Jan.  13.  .Vt  1 reid/ond,  aged  28,  Horatio  Ed- 
sall,  es([.  surgeon,  of  the  British  Medical  Staff, 
'Turkish  Cuiitiugeui,  son  of  .Mr.  C.  S.  Kd.sall,  Truro. 

Ageil  74,  W.  Pratt,  esq.  Maistoii,  Warw. 

J«n.  14.  .Vt  Bombay,  on  his  way  to  England, 
aged  27,  Frederiek  M'Combe  Turner,  late  Com- 
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mandant  of  Cavalry,  CoiTs  of  Guides,  E.1.3.  oldest 
son  of  T.  J.  Turner,  esq. Worthy  Park,  Winchester. 

Jan.  17.  In  the  ncinity  of  York,  Henrietta- 
Mope,  youngest  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hunter, 
Professor  of  Divinitv  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. and  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Tron 
church,  at  that  place. 

At  Ashburton,  aged  T-l,  Jolin  Wiudeatt,  esq. 
late  of  Bridgetown,  Totnes. 

Jan.  ‘21.  On  board  the  Malta,  ironi  Bombay  to 
Aden,  aged  14,  brevet  Major  Win.  K.  Warner, 
Bengal  Hori-e  Artillery. 

Jan.'lX.  At  tlamhestti',  .iged  37,  Catherine, 
wife  of  If.  P.  Hee,  esq. 

Jan.'lh.  At  Venikale,  Cl iuiea,  aged  gl,  lolm 
Henry  (hlborne.  Assist. , Surgeon  71st  Highlander.s, 
son  oftlie  lateC.ipt.  .Edward  Oilborne,  Royal  Hos- 
pifal,  Kiliiiaiiihain,  and  formerly  of  the  same  regt. 

At  Sp.anish  'town.  ..lainaioa.  Susan,  wife  of  the 
Hoii.  \V.  G.  Stewart,  fslaiul  Secretarv. 

Jan.  21’).  Aged  1',).  .lolin  Ale.\ander  f'lewett, 
eldest  son]{of  .Mr.  C.  M.  Flewett.  of  BinninglKiiu, 
late  dre.sser  in  the  liospit.a!.s  of  Sculari,  Smj, riui, 
and  Abydos.  He  '".as  edii.ated  at  King  Edward's 
School,  Birmingham,  ami  llie  London  University. 

Jan. 11.  At  Holme.^btlrg,  Rhil.iddidiia,  aged  :3'3, 
• loseph,  second  son  of  the  late  Lstcourt  Cresswell, 
esq.  of  Sher.ston  .Magna,  c.ml  graiidioii  i f the  late 
Richard  Estconrt  Crcs.-uvell.  c..q.  of  Piiiknev-pai  k, 
Wilts. 

Jan.  2.S.  At  .'siijiq.e,  uu  V.  e Black  .Sea,  aged  Pj. 
William  Burckhardt  barker.  e-<q.  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Laud  i i .m -.port  Idetiot  at  Sinope, 
eldest  'Oil  of  the  kite  .folin  Ihu'lter,  e.-:q  H.M.'s 
Consul  General  in  rgtqd. 

Arthur,  son  i.d'  E.  Bartleil.  v-^q.  nf  I'.nckiimhain. 

At  Quebec,  .iged  74.  C.ipt.  Robert  .fulyaii.  R.N 
one  of  the  turhour  mnsters  of  that  port.  He  en- 
terod  the  service  in  179.3  on  board  the  Diadem  04, 
which  was  at  the  oci’n]iation  of  Toulon  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing A ugu.st,  and  in  HoTliain's  .tction  of  I7B.7. 
He  became  acting  Lieutenant  of  the  Robust  74  iu 
1799  ; was  ill  the  Defence  74  .it  the  action  otf 
Copeniiageii  in  ISUI;  from  I'<ii3  to  isio  .'orved 
V.  ith  the  Sea  Eeiicible.s  on  the  north  coast  of  Corn- 
wall ; was  slu•ces^i\ civ  ;icdug  (.’ommandcr  of  the 
Richmoud.  Sti oiui.ioli.  .lud  Einy.'c  ;.pia-biigs,  .uid 
in  I3I4  '.vas  proinoievi  to  the  ciinnn.'Uni  of  tlic 
Rolla  'loo]!.  He  w.c-.  .iltcU'.ellier  twent y-t  wo  \ ea i . 
on  full  [lay. 

Ill  Ollslow-Si| . fSiolilplMh.  .Igcd  :.u,  ! aiiell.a  .M.il  c. 

only  suri  i\  iiig  dan.  of  the  Lite  Cranviilc  I’enn, 
e-q.  of  Stoke  R nk,  B.ucks 

At  Cartliagena,  .iged  37.  t.hai  le-  \'.,i  Sing  ham 
Eunier,  esq.  British  Coii'iil  ,it  tli.-it  city,  iddest  sun 
of  till  late  Ediuiim!  I timer,  cmj.  .M.P.  of  rmro. 

Jan.  I*.).  At  tVoud-Iiall.  Sutton. aged  d-'u i Icorgc, 
youngest  son  of  Henry  Edwards,  cs.|. 

.\t  the  re-idi-nce  of  her  Iwothcr  .\lr  M.ilim 
tsliarnuui,  Highgate,  iietir  Biruiiiigloini,  Ann  Hav- 
riet,  only  dan,  of  the  hiie  .S  iml.  ‘sharmaii.  esq. 
fonncvly  of  Wellinghorom.Ji. 

Jan.h*).  In  M.i'liiox-'t.  H.iUover-.s.|.  ,)ge>l  ss. 
Wa.shiiigtou  Carr,  e-q.  Coimn.iiidei  R.N.  He  en- 
tered the  serv',.,-  in  is!  1 on  hoard  Ihe.Vqnihm  32, 
was  made  Lieutenant  Is'l,  and  Connminder  181(1, 
having  previously  to  the  latter  date  erved  lor 
twenty-three  years  on  full  pay. 

At  Sierra  I.ooiie,  aged  39,  Edward  I.enion.  es'i. 
merchant,  of  that  place  and  (A  London,  in  eon.so- 
quciico  of  injiirie.s  received  from  the  .n  cideiital 
overtlir'iwing  of  his  c.arri;;g(; 

In  ' ;ray’.'-iiiii-'i|.  .laed  'is,  Wiili.nn  U rigiil,  c.-'p 
the  Clerk  of  Inrolnictits  iu  riianceiy.  lie  ua-- 
the  wcoiid  ‘■on  of  William  Urigld,  of  Market 
In-.iytoii,  N.'ih.p.  .iiid  ni.in  iut,  in  Isli,  M.irg.iref, 
'•blest  dan.  of  III*' l.ite  /o.scpli  .Masfen , c-.q  (,f('an- 
iKick.  Mr.  Wriglit  eiitci-fd  Into  paitnei ship  in 
Isliwitii  Mi;s>r'.  Aiislicc  .and  ('(/•'.,  solii  itms  i i 
the  Icmplc,  to  wliose  practice  he  siicceialcd.  He 
retired  in  1S22.  and  was  called  to  the  l.ar  in  ls2o, 
at  first  going  the  (.biford  and  then  the  VVe-toru 
circuit,  tiut  after  vanls  practising  ductly  at  the 
Cli.aiicery  bar.  In  Dct.  I»a3,  he  w.as  appointed. 


by  the  kindness  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
.John  Komilly,  to  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Inrol- 
ments  in  Chancery.  He  was  buried  at  the  Nun- 
head  Cemetery,  where  also  his  son,  the  late  Wai. 
Wright,  barrister-at-law',  was  buried. 

FJj.  1.  At  Balaklava,  aged  31,  Christopher 
Bakewell  Bas.sano.esq.  Stall  Surgeon,  son  of  F.  M. 
Bas.sano,  esq.  Apothecary  to  the  Forces. 

At  his  seat,  Druid's  Stoke,  near  Bristol,  sud- 
denly, of  disease  of  the  heart,  in  his  75th  year, 
William  Mimro,  t-sq.  for  forty  years  a magistrate 
of  (jiloucesterslure.  He  was  father  of  Colonel 
Munro,  recently  retm  iied  from  the  Crimea. 

Drowned  when  skating,  in  Enston  Bark.  Suit’, 
aged  i»,  .Mr.  Ramsey  Arthur  Parauiore,  who  had 
been  spending  some  weeks  at  Christmas  with  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  A,rTliui  R.  D'lnlap,  at  Bavdwell. 

Ffb.  3.  .At  Busta.  Shetland,  aged  98,  Arthur 
(dfferd,  esq.  of  that  place. 

FcLi.  E At  Craven  Hou'c,  W'aketiekl,  aged  G3, 
luhii  Naylor,  esq. 

Ftb.  In  Beaumont-;d.  .M;trj leboue,  aged  20, 
Dura,  yonuge>t  dan.  of  the  Rev.  T.  Nayler,  M.A. 
of  St  .John'.q  C.auibvidge,  and  late  Hector  of  St. 
Peter'.s,  Lincoln. 

.At;ed  Cl,  Charles  I'heUus.'on,  esq.  He  was  the 
eldest  'Oil  of  Charles  Tliellu.sson,  esi^.  brother  to 
the  first  Lord  Rcndlesham,  by  Sabine,  dau.  of 
Abraham  Rolarts,  esq.  and  was  the  last  .survivor 
of  the  persons  designated  in  the  famous  will  of 
his  graiulfath.er  Peter  Thellasson  (made  in  1797), 
during  whose  lives  the  accumulations  directed  by 
that  will  were  to  be  made.  Mr.  C.  Thellusson 
married  Mary,  dan.  of  C.  Grant,  esq.  and  has  left 
issue  ti c s'on.s, 

/■>/»,().  At  Bt-uluiiuptmi  E'ark,  Hant.s,  aged  54, 
f'aiit.  Will.  Larwood,  late  oftlie  ship  Vanguard. 

At  I’ockthoi  pe.  aged  21,  Elizabeth  Ann,  dau.  of 
the  late  Peter  Lofton,  esq. 

At  Bungay,  aged  7‘2,  Ann,  widow  of  William 
Smith,  es() 

Fub.  7.  At  Rehscone  Lodge.  Shirley,  aged  9G, 
.Mrs  Aylnard. 

Audi  97,  Wiiiiam  ChaiKe,  eSq.  of  Birmiiighaui. 

■At  reterboioim-h,  aged  '5s,  .Mrs.  .lolm  Hamlin. 

I'ound  drowned  at  Swiiiford,  near  Bittun,  Mr. 
ispeller,  late  librarian  at  the  Bath  Atlieneuni. 

At  i.'ampdcu-liill,  Keusinuioii,  aged  29,  Geor- 
uumi  B.ii  b.u  a,  wifeofCa].t.  Lockhart  M.  Valiant. 

F'.b  8,  At  St.  Kilt’s.  M.iry  Withelinina  .lones ; 
lie'  on  the  I Ith  licr  father,  Charle.s  Cunainghara 
lune.s,  C'q.  Colmiial  Bank,  iia'  ing  survived  his 
M ife  hilt. I few  week.',  leaviogthree oriiliaii  children. 

/V.'e  9.  In  P.aucliorv,  Mi'-;  .Mary  Burnett,  only 
'umiving  dau,  uf  the  late  Sir  Robert  Burnett  of 
Lev-*,  Bart,  and  si'ter  ol  tin' present  Sir  Ale.vander 
Burnett,  Bart. 

F'  b.  111.  .At  E\f  ter,  aged  97,  G.  Nicliolson,  esq. 
lab,'  ol  Leeds, 

In  .Snsse.x-gaideii'.  llyile-park,  Alexander  J. 
-'  ing^ter,  esip 

Aged  4U,  .JuMiniaii  Adcock,  e'q.  solicitor,  Cam- 
bridge, 

-Vt  Kciluc  Hon.se,  Berwieksli.  Mis.s  Margaret 
.scuti  Bucliari,  si.stor  of  the  late  George  Buchan, 
e>(p  of  Kelioe. 

At  Nowburgli,  l ife,  aged  13,  George  Goodsir 
1 (ay,  eldest  .son  of  Professor  Day,  of  St.  Andrew'.s. 

At  Lreal  Yirmoutli,  aged  37,  Francis,  second 
,'urviviiig  -jOii  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Palmer,  esq. 

Fi:b.  1 1.  At  Bunihani.  Somerset,  aged  70,  John 
.\llcii,  eM[. 

Ricliard  Bovver-,  e-q.  of  Brniiii'toii,  North- 
.iinptonsliire. 

At  Ayr,  N.  B.  .iged  .3.  Caroline  Louisa,  eldest 
child  of  the  l.ilo  <,  .qil.  Chas.  .Acton  Broke,  R.  Eng. 

.Aged  7.5.  William  ruincriiiibo,  e-q.  of  Lagley, 
Nnrtlicliiiich,  Herts. 

At  Rye,  aged  74,  Milliain  Raiiistlen,  e.-q.  for 
many  year.s  in  exten-ive  practice  us  a .surgeon 
in  that  town. 

Ftb.  12.  At  (freathaiu,  Jane,  second  dau.  ct 
the  late  Tlioums  Brewster,  e.sq. 

.\t  Reading,  aged  9u,  Mary,  oldest  dau.  of  the 
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late  C.  D.  Hayen,  esq.  of  Chapel  Hill  House,  near 
Margate. 

fn  Fartdington,  Lieut.  \V.  D.  Skinner,  R.M.,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society 
for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century. 

At  Herne  Bay,  aged  ‘»i),  Sarah,  widow  of  Rev, 
James  Stanley,  Vicar  nf  Orniskii  k. 

In  London,  aged  37,  \V.  E.  Tucker,  csq.  eldeM 
son  of  the  L’ev.  W.  II.  Tucker,  Kiiig'bridge,  Devon. 

Fab.  13.  At  rpper  Berkcley-st.  Tortman-sq. 
aged  23,  Augusta,  youngest  dan.  of  Matthias 
Thomas  Ilodding,  esq.  of  Salisbury. 

At  Edinburgh,  Allan  Menzies,  e^q.  W.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Conveyancing  in  tire  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

At  Harrogate,  aged  48,  the  Hon.  Slontagu  Hen- 
ley Ongley,  next  brother  and  heir  presumptive  to 
Lord  Ongley. 

At  Stonehousc,  Caroline,  wife  of  .fames  Shep- 
pard, esq.  M.D. 

Feb.W.  At  Wanstead,  Es.sex,  age!  .’O,  bnale- 
rick  Bartleet,  esq. 

Aged  38,  Melicent-Mary,  wife  of  Oeorge  Berrey, 
e.sq.  of  Nottingham  Park,  dan.  of  Sa\miel  New- 
ham, esq. 

At  Bath,  Miss  Coluaghi,  voungest  dau.  of  the 
late  Paul  Colnaghi,  esq.  of  Pall  Mall  East. 

At  Brompton-row,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  .faim  s 
Hoyes,  esq.  late  of  Peterborough. 

At  Waltham  Abbey,  Sophie-Jo-sephine-Floreiice- 
Arabella,  dau.  of  Captain  Lister,  Essex  Bides. 

At  Waddington,  aged  20,  Richard,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  John  Parker,  es(^.  ot'  West  Clough . 
near  Clitheroc. 

At  Helstoii,  Cornwall,  aged  73.  Mr-.  Elizabeth 
Pascoe. 

At  Stonehouse,  suddenly  (on  the  day  of  lii.s 
brother’s  funeral),  aged  8.s,  Lieut.  James  Bus-ell. 
late  3rd  R.  Vet.  Battalion. 

At  Eye  Hull,  llorning'.ea,  aged  T-s,  William 
Saunders,  esq. 

At  Torquay,  aged  70,  llarrict-Aun,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Hai  riot  Steward,  esij.  <if  Watford. 

At  Graveney  Court,  aged  bo,  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Aged  ^1 , Tiioma.s  Skoch-.s  Wright,  c-ip  solicitor, 
of  Lincoln’--imi  I'ields. 

Fdy.  In.  At  Nayland,  SulTolk.  iged  70.  Vnne, 
widow  of  George  .\lston,  esq. 

Mias  Bnrehatt,  of  Old  Brompton. 

At  Dedham,  Essex,  aged  b.-s,  Abram  Con-table, 
csip  late  of  Wormingford  Hall,  in  rhe  sanm 
county. 

At  his  ehambcr.s,  in  Lineolu's  lun,  aged  b". 
Henry  Emly,  esip  formerly  of  Salisbury. 

In  Pembrokc-place,  Clifton,  aged  72.  Mr.s.  Ann 
Bowles  Eussell,  eldest  dau.  of  tlio  i.ate  Rich. 
Symes,  esq.  of  Westbury-on-Trym,  and  formerly 
widow  of  the  Rev.  John  T.  Sangar.  of  Driatol. 

At  Leeds,  aged  14,  Edvard  Meymdl,  esq.  bar- 
rister-at-law. 

At  Hurnmer.siuith,  aged  h3,  James  Morgan,  c.-q, 
late  of  Golden-sq,  and  St.  Alhan’s-pl.  Itegent-st. 

At  Margate,  aged  .07,  .fohn  (loorge  Mewau.m, 
esq.  late  of  Kendal. 

At  Corfu,  aged  b2,  from  the  effects  of  over- 
exertion in  the  Black  Sea,  ami  while  on  hi.s  way 
to  visit  his  brother  at  Port-mouth,  jjker  twenty- 
five  years’  separation.  Signor  Carlo  Pappalardo, 
eldest  brother  of  Vincent  Pappalard<i,  esq.  Consul 
at  Port-month. 

At  Hamp,stead,  aged  (N,  Jonathan  Phillips,  esq. 
of  Oxford-st.  and  New  Boud-st. 

At  Allinutoii,  South  Stoncham.  Hants,  aged  nn, 
Edward  Tu  ynam,  esej. 

At  Mudeibrd,  aged  73,  .fane,  widow  of  W.ulliam 
Wyiulham,  e-q.  of  the  Close,  Sali.sbnry. 

Feb.  lb.  At  Bonn,  aged  -sO,  Tlioma-  Charle- 
Barton,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  48,  Col.  H.  F.  Bonham,  com- 
manding Cavalry  Depots  at  Brighton  and  Can- 
terbury. 

William  Cole,  esq.  of  Stonehouse,  Gloue. 

At  Stoke,  aged  68,  Jane  Harson,  widow  of  Capt. 
Thoiua,s  Delftfoiis,  R.N. 


In  ![arringloii--q.  -lames  Gray,  e-q.  Iat3  of 
H.M.’s  Customs. 

•At  \Villiam-.st.  Albert-gate,  aged  77,  George 
Rodwell,  esq. 

.\L  Lcainingtim,  aged  bff,  Loui.sa  JIauuers  Sut- 
loti,  clde.st  .surviving  dan.  of  the  late  Right  Kev. 
Charles  .\lamici-.)  Sutton,  Archh.  of  Canterbury. 

Elizabetii,  nile  cf  E.  Stamp,  esq.  solicitor, 
Hon  1 to  n. 

At  Ea\ ondcr-hill,  Surrey,  aged  b8,  Edward 
Crowley,  esq.  fur  many  year,-;  Director  of  tlic 
Brighton  Railway;  and  on  the  18th,  Sarah  Maria, 
wife  of  John  Thrupp,  esq,  of  Stockwell-common, 
vounger  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Crowley,  esq. 

Feb.  17.  At  Brighton,  aged  ."iff,  Francis  Bar- 
chard,  esq.  of  Hor.sted  Plaoe,  Su.s.sex,  formerly  of 
Aslicomhe,  a m.igi-trate  of  the  county,  and  in 
18-1 1 High  Sheriff'. 

At  Parson.ffowM,  eo,  'Meath,  Mary,  relict  of 
George  Braddell,  c,-q.  Cuohnclagh,  co.  Wexford, 
■tnd  l.Ti)pcr  Fiizwillmm-st.  imhlin. 

At  Bayswaieiq.m'.d  b7.  ( ieiirgc  AngM-tus  Brown, 
e.sq. 

At  Ros.s,  HeretonUlure,  Henry  t Irant  Clyde,  esq. 
late  of  her  Majesty's  Cu.stoms. 

At  Edinburgh,  Thoma.siiic-Harriette.  wife  of 
Capt.  Floyd,  3rd  Buff's. 

In  Dittcm  I’lace,  Kent,  tgod  s.t,  Jnhu  TtoUUng. 

■^'Sq. 

.\L  Yately,  Hants,  aged  7ff,  Capt.  Kush. 

At  his  re.'idcnce,  Brigiiton,  aged  bb,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Towner,  of  the  firm  of  Tlioraas  Palmer  and 
Co.  of  the  Regent  Foundry. 

.At  Northamiiton,  aged  7n, George  ''.Yade  Wetton, 
o.-q,  formerly  of  Englerield-green,  Surrey. 

F>:b.  18.  At  Timhridgc  Wells,  Kent,  aged  4-5, 
E.  T.  Allen,  esq.  M.D.  Lite  of  York. 

Thomas  KeynoltN  Bartrum.  esq.  of  Kennett 
Lodge,  Xortiitieef.  and  Upper  Tharaes--t.  London. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  B.  N.  Rocklcy  Batty,  esq.  of 
Fcnay  Hall,  Hmider.-^rield. 

.\t  .Vyston.  Kntland-biro, aged  George  Flud- 
ver,  esq. 

.Vt  Walthamstow,  aged  lb,  D.ivul  Todd,  fifth 
sui’viving  son  of  Robert  Herring,  esq.  of  Cromer. 

Aged  ^4,  .Andrew  Hutton,  e.-q.  of  Stirling. 

In  I.'lington,  .(.ilicz  lack.son,  esi|.  a native  of 
Mori-tou-Uauipstead. 

At  Newport,  Barii-raiile,  aged  lib,,  ( leorge,  son  of 
Tames  Li.stor,  c.sq. 

At  tiic  rectory,  Gviiigdean,  Sussex,  aged  16, 
Margaret-Jano,  second  dau.  of  tlie  Rev.  Alfred 
Ste.nl,  M.A. 

Fef>.  10.  At  Clieitenhani,  aged  43,  Philip  Ottey 
Egerton  Baines,  esq.  M.R.C.S. 

-At  Hellidun  Hniisc,  Northamptonshire,  aged  32, 
Emma  Lydia,  .voungest  dan.  of  the  late  Robert 
• 'anning,  esq. 

At  Langport,  aued  sk,  Henry  Coggan,  esq. 

At  Sherborne  House.  Warw.  aged  70,  .lolm 
i'rinkwatcr,  c-q. 

At  Cockermontli,  aged  7b,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
the  Rev,  E.  Fawcett,  M.A.  Rector  of  South  Fam- 
biadgc,  and  I’m-p  Car.ite  of  Cockermouth. 

At  Reig  itc.  HaiTier.witV  of  Frederick  Mellcrsh, 
esq. 

At  Barnstaple,  aged  Os,  Avis,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
William  Spnrway,  Rector  of  Clare  Portion, 
Tiverton. 

At  Prior' • Alarston,  aged  b,  Mary-Jane,  second 
dan.  ot  .lohn  Perkins  Wright,  esq. 

At  Speer, hamland,  Newbury.  Berk.s,  aged  88. 
Witney  Milborno  We-t.  M.D.  formerly  of  Ham- 
mcr-inilli. 

Fi  b.  gO.  At  Pousaadaue,  iii  the  parish  of  Gul- 

d,  near  Penzance,  aged  sv,  AVm.  Bolitho,  esq. 

At  Charniinster,  at  his  t'.ither’.s,  tlie  Rev.  Morgan 
Devenish,  aged  23,  Morgan  Devenish.  e-q,  (Aipt. 
in  the  Dorset  Militia. 

At  Maltoii,  aged  48,  Dr.  Exlev. 

Aged  23,  Edward  Enllager,  B.A.  late  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  second  surviving  .son 
of  the  late  James  Fullager.  of  Alilton-iiext-Sitting- 
bourne. 
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In  Ilolles-st.  Caveiidisli-sq.  aged  71,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Henry  Hale,  esq.  of  Plantation,  Yorkshire, 
and  daii.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Hildyard,  of 
.•Stokesley. 

At  Pimlico,  aged  75,  Jli-vs  Judion. 

In  Chelsea,  aged  TO,  Margaret-Elizafcctli,  widow 
of  Charles  ilolincaux  Keay  Lock,  cs(i. 

At  Brighton.  Clcmenia- Roberts,  elde.st  dau.  of 
the  late  Adam  Oldham,  esq.  of  Upi,er  Tooting. 

At  Tiverton,  aged  60,  Mr.s.  Parris. 

At  Woolwich,  aaed  00.  Jude,  relict  of  John 
Piokerins,  esq.  Conimis.',ary  of  Ordnance. 

.Vt  Holswortliy,  ua'cdO'i,  Mrs.  Mary  Robins. 

At  Poole,  L^orset^^hire,  aged  70,  Thoma.s  Salter, 
esq.  F.L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon.s. 
He  I'ractiscd  a.s  a sm-geou  in  that  town  for  48 
years.  He  was  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
borough  of  Poole,  and  an  active  luembcr  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  A'.sociation,  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  wliicli  he  was  once  President,  and  for  a 
valuable  article  contributed  to  a medic.il  work,  was 
made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

At  Padworth,  Bcrk>,a.ged  75,  Thos.  Strange,  esq. 

At  Llanvorda,  Salop,  aged  5,  Hester,  eldest  dau. 
of  Henry  Bertie  Watkin  Williams  AVynn,  esq. 

21.  At  Cromer,  Xorf.dk,  aged  40,  Emma- 
Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Edward 
Arden,  Rector  of  <7resham,  Norfolk. 

At  Worthirnr,  aacd  00,  Harriett,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  AVm.  Brass,  Rector  of  Stopiiam,  Sussex. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Augusta,  younger  sm-- 
viving  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Alexander  Craig, 
o^f  <7reat  Ucorge-st.  Wc.stminstcr. 

South  .Vudley-st.  Marv-Anue,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  ‘leuoral  Isaac  Ca.  coync. 

In  Moutagu-st.  Ru'sell-sq.  aged  85,  Miss  Jane 
Jetfreys. 

In  .Siou-hill,  Bath,  aged  83.  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Col.  Oliver,  of  Creae  Wigstun.  Leicestershire. 

At  Little  Caniieldi'cctory,  Essex,  aued  8'<,  Mary, 
widow  of  Thniiias  Smith,  e.sq.  formerly  of  Shurd- 
ingtou,  CheUeniiam. 

At  St.  Neot’s,  Iluutiugdcm-hirc,  aeed  Wil- 
liam Sole,  e.sq.  L'.R.C.S.  With  high  priueiplcs  and 
strict  probity  of  diaracter  he  united  great  medical 
talent,  and  acquired  the  uuivcrsal  resjicct  and 
esteem  of  the  neighbourhood. 

.\t  Tiinworth.  '-utfolk.  aged  05,  Sarali-Frauces, 
widow  of  Thou  Thouii'soii,  esq.  of  Walworth. 

At  Redlaiid.  o.d  o8,  Clia.s.  Ludlow 'Walker, c.'q. 

i\b.  ‘I'i.  In  l\iugstuwu,  at  an  advanced  age,  tlic 
Hon.  Airs,  (b  urge  Cure,  relict  of  the  Very  llev. 
the  Dean  of  Killala.  Slio  was  Maria,  widow  iT 
'nciiias  Bnnbury  Da.ic,  Csq.  of  Hollywood  lluiiso, 
Devon  : b.  bcc.inic  the  tliird  wife  of  the  Dean  in 
Is'Z.'J,  and  ids  wi.low  in  iKll. 

At  Ciift"!!,  near  York,  aged  11,  Mary-Llizabcth, 
wife  of  Henry  He  ily,  O'-q.  of  Ashby  Dccon  Cuttag'’, 
rdncohisliire. 

.\t  Ford  lI'iU'C,  Devon,  ticorgc  Pride,  O'-q.  late 
of  Cevloii,  and  ofCwni,  llcref. 

.\t  li’idley  Court,  K'cut,  aged  70.  Ihchard  Lay, 
c'q.  kite  oi  Swaidcy,  Kent. 

Mary,  oldest  dau.  of  HI.  Wil  a.«ii.c-.q.  oi  \\  and'- 
worth-ci-uiUKUi. 

/■'  h.  r.i.  At  Bri'lol,  aged  54,  C .haiel  Jolm  Fre- 
deric Sales  Clarke.  < 5'mn'andiiig  the  South  Wales 
J>i'tnet,a'.ul  latclv  A^i  tant-ipaarteriiiasler-Cciie- 
ral  at  the  llor-c  tiiiar  !>.  Colonel  Clarke  entered 
the  .serricc  in  I 'D,  iuiq  .ittaiued  the  rank  of  Cu- 
lonol  ill  I sal. 

.\t  Bry.nistonc-'q.  aged  s,3.  Walpole  Fyre,  Csq. 

Ac  I’oolc,  aged  11,  Llcanor-l’carcc,  reliel  of 
(ioorge  Kemp,  C'q. 

At  Tottcnii.im,  Midd!c>cx,  .'mod  7",  Jusei'h 
I.anmly,  C'q. 

-\gci  os,  11  .iry  Leverett,  csq.  of  Ipswiili. 

At  Wallliani'tow,  aged  Jl,  AI.irv-LIi.'abclh.  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Willi., m H.  Lucas,  of  -Milford,  Surre.v. 

Jane,  wife  of  Henry  Miller,  C'q.  of  NVelchmill- 
house,  Fromc. 

.\t  Stokeviile,  .vged  "I,  Sarah,  relict  of  I'homas 
'liiituii,  0"!.  of  Sti>kc-upon- Trent. 

At  St.  Leonard'',  agc*l  47,  EUiior-EIlz.abcth, 


relict  of  Thos.  Moult,  esq.  of  Cheetham  hill,  near 
Manchester. 

At  Broughty  Ferry,  Scotland,  Capt.  James 
Tasker,  late  of  the  57th  Regt. 

In  Cambridge-st.  Hyde  Park,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
the  late  Robert  M'ooditield,  esq.  of  Lyndhurst. 

Ftb.  24.  At  Peckham,  aged  82,  Amey,  relict  of 
Joseph  Bell,  esq.  of  Croydon. 

At  Temple-hill,  East  Budleigh,  Aliss  Grace  Chard 
Elford,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Wra.  Elford,  of 
Bickham,  Bart. 

At  Dorchester,  aged  67,  Alary,  relict  of  the  Ven. 
John  Fisher,  Archdeacon  of  Berks. 

Aged  63,  Charles  llios.  Dailey,  esq.  of  Jlark- 
ficld,  surgeon. 

At  Worthing,  aged  18,  Eleanor-Mavy,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  lute  David  Wm.  Gregorie,  esq.  of 
Quccn->q.  Westminster. 

Eanny,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Lovell,  Rector 
of  Coddiiigton,  licrcf. 

At  Scafurtli,  near  Liverpool,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
the.  Rev.  W.  Rawsou,  M.A. 

Feb.  25.  At  Salisbury,  aged  80,  Mr.  Patrick 
Curucllan,  for  many  years  EcUtor  of  the  Salisbury 
Journal. 

At  Soutliainpton,  aged  74,  Air.  J.  D.  Dosweil, 
civii  engineer,  for  upwards  of  fifty  year's  surveyor 
to  the  corporation,  port,  and  harbour,  and  other 
public  boards  of  Southampton. 

At  York,  aged  78,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  FothergilL 

In  Ebury-st.  Chestcr-sq.  ;rged  82,  Isaac  Gom- 
portz,  esq. 

At  Seaton,  Kent,  the  rcsidenee  of  his  son-in- 
law  R.  C.  King-sword,  aged  84,  Thomas  Hays,  esq. 
late  of  Bcruiond.'ey. 

Aged 58,  Air.  Thos.  Alorris,  of  Warwick,  solicitor. 

.\t  Craigfortli  House,  Stirlingshire,  Thomas 
Smith,  esq.  late  Pln'sieian-Gcncral  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Torquay,  aged  30,  Albert  C.  M'aterlow,  esq. 
of  Tinsbury-sq. 

-iged  20,  Lawrencc-Robert,  younger  son  of 
Henry  V.  illongiiby,  esq.  of  Dartmouth-gi'ove, 
Bladcheatli ; and  late  of  the  West  Kent  Alilitia. 

Ftb.  26.  At  Biiton,  Glouc.  aged  74,  Han-iet- 
Alaria,  wife  of  H.  .V.  Barker,  csq.  and  eldest  dau, 
of  the  late  Adm.  William  Bligli. 

At  Broomwell  House,  Brisliiigton,  Somerset, 
aged  I'.d,  William  Braikeuridge,  esq.  of  Bartlett’s- 
bnildings,  London,  and  of  Bii'li-hill,  Edmonton, 
Aliddle'ox. 

.\t  Cheltenham,  aged  s2.  .lolm  Carr,  csq. 

At  Merton  college,  G.vfcrd,  aged  10,  Henry 
SomcT'  Alorgau  Cliiferd. 

.\t  the  residence  of  her  nephew  the  Rev.  E.  P. 
Suiuhwood,  Newiiavcn,  aged  >6,  Airs.  Sarah  Plea- 
'ance  Murkhy,  late  of  Brighton. 

.Vt  1 Ictlborough  Rectory,  Notts,  aged  80,  Alary- 
Eli.zabcth,  widow  of  Christopher  Nevile,  esq.  of 
Tlioiney, 

At  Liveriugton.nearWisbe.ich,aged30,  Frances, 
wife  ut  the  Rev.  .Vrtluir  W.  Roper,  ALA. 

.\t  Boulogne,  Mrs.  Tait,  widow  of  Dr.  William 
Tait,  piiV'ieian  L.N.  and  only  child  of  the  latc 
Adm.  .Vlcxaiider  Edgar. 

-Vt  Cainl>crwcll,  .8uii'‘y,  aged  77,  Col.  Henry 
Thornton,  C.B.  late  of  tlic  82ud.  and  formerly  of 
the  pith  Logt. 

Feb.  27.  -A  I <.'uiche'ti.'i',  aged  32,  Ali.ss  Alary 
.Van  Dillerson,  (pf  < romwell  Hon.se,  AlaUlon. 

.Vt  Stuke,  near  GaiIilford,.iged  76,  Trances,  wife 
of  W.  Jerdaii,  C'pp  formerly  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette. 

Feb.l'i.  In  Glouce.'tcr-gar'Jcn>,  IIyde-park,aged 
65,  John  Benjamiii,  csip  formerly  of  Lisbon,  and 
late  of  P.io  de  Janeiro. 

\"av'inatcd  near  Portnmn.i.  co.  Galway,  Thad- 
dcu'  ( I'Callaglian,  es([.  solicitor,  of  Fitzwilliam-sq. 
Diililiii.  lie  v.  a'  a young  man, anil  scre  ed  his  .ap- 
prenticeship to  the  late  Mr.  Pierce  Alaliony.  He 
had  recently  a'jquired  the  property  of  BalUnriiane, 
and  had  ejected  some  of  the  occupying  tenants, 
uii'l  introduced  a Scotch  stcwar.l.  A jury  found 
a verdict  of  “ Wilful  Aliirder  against  some  person 
or  jiersons  unknown.” 
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In  Camdcn-roud,  Holloway,  agCLl  39,  John 
Campion,  j an.  esq. 

In  Warwick-st.  Bo Ig rave -road,  aged  83,  Hannah, 
widow  of  Lieut.  James  l uidlay,  1 1th  R.V.B. 

At  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  aged  78,  James  Ilum- 
sey,  esq.  51. D.  of  Anicrshain. 

At  Torquay,  from  tiie  effects  of  over-exertion 
with  the  Bal’tie  Fleet,  aged  21,  Herbert  William 
Wilberforce,  Lieut.  li.N.  oldest  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  O.xford.  He  served  during  the  last  and  the  pre- 
sent year  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Baltic  Fleet,  and 
returned  to  England  last  autumn  in  an  enfeebled 
state  of  health. 

F‘‘b.  29.  Aged  75,  F.  J.  Kelsey,  esq.  of  West 
Lavington  House,  Wilts. 

At  Cambridge-terracc,  Hyde-park,  Harriett, 
widow  of  John  5Iilward  5Iugliston,  esq.  surgeon, 
of  (Jrafton-st.  Fitzroy-.sq.  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Cruttenden,  e.sq.  of  Salehurst, Sussex. 

At  Leytonstono,  Essex,  aged  38,  William  Arthur 
Rhodes,  esq. 

Mr.  William  Tatham,  of  Liverpool.  He  cut  Ids 
throat  in  the  Exchange  Rooms  some  days  before, 
and  the  causes  assigned  are  ovcr-siicculation  in 
the  palm  oil  and  tallow  trade.  Verdict,  Tcmiu- 
rary  In.sanity. 

Lately.  At  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Robert  An.struthcr,  of  Thirdport,  X.B. 

At  Catten,  Norwich,  aged  76,  5Iaiy-Ann,  widow 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Chitty,  H.E.I.C. 

At  Dartuioutli,  aged  HI,  Mr.  Henry  Jefferies 
Dugdale,  shipowner. 

At  Keighley,  near  Donca.Mcr,  aged  79,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sharp,  commonly  called  “ Old  Thrceclap.s.” 
He  took  to  his  Ix-d  at  the  age  of  30,  in  con.scquencc 
of  a matrimonial  disappointment,  and  had  kept 
it  for  -49  years.  During  this  long  period  his  liesh 
was  firm  and  healthy,  and  his  weight  was  esti- 
mated at  2 iO  llis. 

At  I'urton,  near  Bolton,  having  poi.soned  him- 
sedfman  unfrequented  plant.ition,  aged  21,. Mr. 
John  llobler,  who  had  been  stud.ving  tlie  profe.s- 
sion  of  a macldni.st  and  tuul-niakcr  at  the  works 
of  .5Iessrs.  Wldtworth  and  E'o.  of  .Manchc.stcr.  Ihe 
deceased  resided  with  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  a 
relative,  and  absented  hinrsclf  in  the  month  of 
January,  leaving  letters  behind  him  .stating  his 
intention  to  destroy  himself,  being  in  a low  and 
desponding  state  of  mind,  brought  on  by  over 

In  Charlos-.squarc,  Hoxton,  an  old  man  named 
Howe,  whose  death  re.sultcd  from  starvation.  On 
becoming  sensible  of  his  ai>proachiiig  cud  he  sent 
for  his  former  employers,  Mcs.^rs.  Stevens  and 
Co.,  booksellers,  in  Bell-alley,  Temple-bar;  and 
he  admitted  that  he  had  a considerable  .sum  of 
money.  A book  of  the  Provident  Bank  in  St. 
5Iartin's-lane  was  found,  in  which  he  wa.s  accre- 
dited to  the  amount  of  17.s/.,  and  he  pointed  to  a 
heap  of  old  papers  by  his  .side,  under  which  wa.s 
19f.  lOs.  in  gold,  and  6!.  lbs.  6d.  in  silver,  each 
coin  being  jicrfectly  bright  and  wrapped  singly  in 
ti.'suc.  Tliis  amount  he  c.xprcsscd  a desire  to 
dii  ide  among  some  neighbours  who  had  been  kind 
to  him  ; but  the  bank  account,  together  with  any 
other  property  in  the  place,  was  to  go  to  the 
Bookbinders’  Alm.shouscs,  he  not  having  a rela- 
lative  surviving.  Four  rooms  of  the  liouse  were 
filled  withbo9k.s  of  value  fromlloor  to  ceiling, and 
numerous  oil  ii.iintings  hung  against  the  walls. 

At  Nowry,  Ireland,  from  taking  deadly  night- 
shade ill  mistake  for  other  medicine,  Capt.  Aqiiilla 
Howe  Kent,  1th  Lane.  Militia. 

At  Templcuiore,  Ireland,  tliruugii  a tall  from  his 
hoi'C,  5Iajnr  Siiodgras.s,  13th  Ligiit  fnf. 

At  the  re.sidcncc  of  Capt.  It.  B.  Bowden,  B.N. 
Herne  Bay,  aged  91.  Sarali-Stcphensoii,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Jas.  bt.nilcy.  Vicar  of  Drniskirk.  Lane. 

At  the  vicarage.  (Joiialming,  aged  38,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev,  Thomas  WcKstcr,  B.]").  Vicar 
of  Oakington.and  Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Camb. 

At  Maiton,aged  89,  Mrs.  Jane  Wray. 

March  1,  At  Burley,  near  Leeds,  aged  2.7, 
Harriet,  wife  of  ilr,  Dove.  .Slie  wa-;  the 


daughter  of  a gentleman  at  Plnuoutli,  and  sister 
to  the  Rev.  5Ir.  Jenkins,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  5Iadras.  Her  husband  was  the  only  .son 
it  the  late  5Ir.  Christopher  Dove,  currier  and 
leather  merchant,  at  Leeds,  and  they  were  married 
on  18.72.  On  the  llth  Aug.  1874,  Mr.  Dove  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  on  tlie  charge  of  attempt- 
ing Ills  own  life  with  a pistol  ; he  was  at  one  time 
an  agrienlturist,  but  lias  latterly  subsisted  on  an 
annuity  left  by  his  father,  and  indulged  in  fre- 
quent ilrun  ken  ness.  During  a coroner’s  inquest  of 
many  days  it  was  proved  that  5Irs.  Dove  had  died 
a lingering  death  from  strychnine,  and  a verdict 
was  returned  that  she  “ died  from  the  effects  of 
■strychnine  wilfully  administered  by  her  husband.” 
Mr.  Dove  will  be  tried  at  the  Midsummer  assizes. 

AtCliard,  aged  79,  Eli/aboth,  widow  of  Samuel 
Edwards,  o.-.p  s'dicitor,  of  Chard. 

At  Bay-water,  awd  71,  Capt.  Henry  Gribble, 
late  of  the  H.E.I.C.  -erviec. 

At  Great  Malvern,  iii  eon-equcncc  of  a fall  fi’oin 
tlie  Ivy  Rock,  .i  height  of  Go  feet  (to  which  he  had 
wandered  at  night),  Henry  John  Maxwell,  esq. 
third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Patrick  Maxwell,  of 
Aimer  rectory,  Dorsetshire. 

Aged  70,  Elcanor-Nieholls,  wife  of  Barrow  Men- 
hani,  esq.  of  Auipthill-sq. 

At  Chesterton.  C.unb.  after  an  illness  of  twelve 
years,  Eliza-Augiista,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Redman,  12tli  Light  Dragoons. 

At  Croekham-hill,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  aged  80, 
Nanny,  widow  of  Peter  riiompson,  esq.  of  Enfield. 

March  •>.  In  Bedford-.st.  Covent  Garden,  aged 
90,  Comm.  J.  H.  D.i:han,  R.N. 

At  blierbonie  House,  \\  arwick.-hirC,  aged  03, 
Ellen,  reliet'of  .Tulin  Drinkw.iter,  csip 

At  the  (.  luitoan  Ihmaudiores,  near  Lc  Mans 
aged  77,  James  .btanlcy  Ircdaiid,  esii. 

Aged  79,  Thomas  Jovee,  CS([.  of  Stamford-hill. 
and  Bishop-gate-st.  Without. 

At  Graiitliaiii,  aged  70,  Mis.s  Sopliia  King. 

At  Gloucester  House,  itegent’s-park,  aged  70,  S. 
G.  Martinez,  esq.  formerly  of  Mark-lane. 

Aged  70,.Iolm  Duggan  Patterson,  esq.  of  the 
t.eneral  Uegi-ter  Otfiec,  Simersct  IIou.se,  and  late 
an  Inspector  at  the  Gciicr.il  Board  of  Hcaltli. 

At  Fornham  .\11  Saints,  aged  72,  Catherine, 
youngest  dan.  of  tlie  late  tVilliam  Stutter,  esq. 

At  Colliam,  Bristol,  aged  10,  Eleonora,  wife  of 
Jloiiry  Walters,  e-q.  bite  of  the  Bengal  C.S. 

At  Brighton,  aged  21.  Loiu.'a--'Iary,  eldest  dan. 
of 'llios.  Lake  Wliitehou.so.  esq.  of  Liverpool. 

March  3.  Eliza- Victoria,  wife  of  E.  G.  Crooke, 
51. D.  of  Cliorlcy,  Lane,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  A. 
C.  Rea,  csq.  R.M.  of  Lyadcii,  Sussex,  and  Black- 
heath-p<irk,  Kent. 

At  Bermondsey,  aged  ^2,  Harriet,  widow  of 
Jesse  Curling,  e.sq. 

Aged  02,  at  Harley  House,  Brunswick-place, 
RegeiU's-park,  His  Excellency  Don  Francisco 
Luciano  ilc  Murrieta,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Spanish  Order  of  Charles  HI.  and  one  of  tlie  prin- 
cipals of  the  eminent  house  of  C.  de  Murrieta  and 
Co.  of  Adams-eourt,  Old  Broad-st. 

At  l.ittlc  Fife  lloiisc,  London,  aged  82,  John 
Hatt  Noble,  e'i[.of  Leekhampstead  and  5Iortimer, 
Berks. 

At  Cliristebiiis-h.  .iged  21,  Granville,  fifth  son  of 
the  late  Richard  siiarp,  esq.  solicitor,  of  that 
town. 

Agc'l  i'3.  Robert  WainhoLisc,  e-q.  of  Sapling- 
grove,  ll.ilifax. 

.\t  Priibly,  Somerset,  aged  ,89,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  5Ir.  ilios.  Weeks,  leaving  13  eliililren,  9.7 
gr.iiidchildrcn.  and  'R  gre.a-gramlchildren, 

.][arch  1.  At  Reig.-itc,  aged  8(),  Richard  Batt- 
ley,  csq. 

At  Merton,  Surrey,  aged  28,  Elizabeth,  wqfe  of 
Henry  Strettel  Chadwick,  esq. 

At  Fleetwood,  aged  49,  Daniel  Ellet.son,  esq.  of 
Parrox  Hall. 

At  Shrewtoii,  aged  73.  Samuel  J.  Fnssetl,  esq. 

AtSowerby,  near  L!.ir-k,  aged  ^3,  Win.  Harvey, 
e.sq.  formerly  of  Neqcasllc-ou-Tyne,  solicitor. 
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Aged  31,  John  Richard  Harwood,  esq.  Lieut. 
Royal  NavT-. 

In  Westbonrne-crescent,  Hyde-park,  Edward 
Humphreys,  e.sq. 

At  Tulse-liill,  aged  S7,  Arthur  Hunt,  esq.  late 
of  Greenhithe,  and  formerly  of  Dartmouth. 

Aged  .John  Knox,  esq.  of  (Jreenwieh. 

At  Mount  Noel,  Slindon,  aged  -sd,  Mary-Ann. 
wife  of  G.  R.  Morgan,  esq. 

In  Avenue-road,  RegentG-park,  aged  I'i,  .Rames 
Henry  Savage, esq. 

At  York,  aged  Til,  Mr.  .Jame.s  Smith,  for  many 
years  guard  of  the  Telegraph  coach  from  Leeds  to 
Newcastle.  He  was  father  to  Mr.  Charles  Smith, 
railway  inspector. 

March  -i.  At  Bruges,  Belgium,  Elizabeth  - 
Louisa-Janc,  wife  of  Cul.  Thomas  Abbott,  only 
surviving  child  of  the  late  Col.  Meredith,  Royal 
Artillery. 

Aged  7 1 , .\lfred  Batson,  esq.  of  Ramsbury,\Vilts. 

At  Leicester,  aged  77,  Rev.  .loseph  Chamber- 
lain,  mure  than  forty  years  minister  of  Salem 
chapel,  Leicester. 

At  Lewisham,  aged  HO,  Bartholomew  Chauiidy. 
esq. 

At  Athloue,  aged  37,  Capt.  Alfred  Coope,  seventh 
son  of  the  late  John  Coope,  esq.  of  fireat  Cumber- 
land-place,  Portrnan-sq. 

Charlotte,  widow  of  ^lajor  Thomas  Croxtoii. 
Bengal  Art.  of  Upper  Baker-.>t. 

At  Salcombe,  aged  H-s,  Mr.  John  Evans,  ship- 
owner and  shipbuilder. 

Loveday,  eblesi  dau.  of  John  Goodridge,  esq.  of 
Sturminster  Newton.  Dorset. 

At  Eernie  Castle,  Fife,  N.B.  Margaret-Anna, 
wife  of  Charles  Goring,  e.sq.  of  Highden,  Sus.sex. 

Aged  sS,  .^Iatthew  Heath,  esq.  nf  St.  Reter's- 
terrace,  Hammersmith. 

At  Kenton,  aged  .3-0,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  iJeorgo 
Pycroft,  esq.  surgeon. 

In  Brompton,  aged  7C  Charles  Robert  Sparrow, 
esq.  late  of  Walthamstow. 

At  Sidmouth,  Elizabeth,  eldest  surviving  dan 
of  the  late  William  Tiiiney,  esq.  of  Salisbury. 

At  Dublin,  aged  above  .30,  Mr.  Howard  Douglas 
Aytoun,  Ensign  in  the  1.5tli  Rest,  who  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.  He  joined  the  regi- 
ment about  two  months  ago.  having  been  pre- 
mously  in  the  Fifeshire  Militia.  He  was  a godson 
of  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  Verdict,  Temporary 
insanity. 

Maf'  h 0.  .At  Barnstaple,  aged  73,  Simon  Gage 
Britton,  M.D.  consulting  physieiaa  to  the  North 
Devon  Intirmary.  He  wa.-.  a surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Navyd'^OH),  .ind  M.D  of  the  University  of  Sr. 
Andrew's. 

At  Harelioi'e,  Nortinunherland,  Gswin  .Vddisuii 
Baker  Cresswell,  e.sq.  eldest  son  and  heir  of  -Addi- 
son Jolui  Baker  Cre<swe!l,  eMg  of  Crcsswell. 

At  Little  Durnford,  Wilts,  aged  7.3,  Anne,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  .foiin  Ekins,  D.D.  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury. 

At  Altrincliam,Uheshire,aged  dH,  Howel  Arthur 
Nicholls,  e>q. 

At  Thame  Vicarage,  Oxon,  Rohecca-Charlotle, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Jame.s  Prosser. 

At  Laiigtrce,  Week,  near  Torrir.gtou,  age<l  *sH. 
J.  Slade,  esq. 

At  E.xeter,  Sarah,  widow  of  Jo>eph  Sparkca,  esq, 
banker. 

At  Carlisle,  aged  .3,  Charlotte,  third  dau.  of  the 
V'ery  Rev.  Archibald  Camiihcll  Tait,  De.in  of  Car- 
lisle ; and  on  the  lltb,  aged  I'J  months,  Sitsan- 
Elizabetli-Campbell,  hi.s  fourth  surviving  dan. 

At  Clapham,  aged  73,  Mr.  John  Taylor  Wedg- 
wood, an  eminent  historical  engraver. 

Mar'll  7.  At  .Aldwick,  near  Bognor,  aged  7^. 
Thos.  Bowles,  e.sq.  formerly  of  Midhurst. 

At  M.argate,  aged  10,  Rohert-Chippindale,  .se- 
cond son  of  F.  W.  Cobb,  of  that  place,  banker. 

Siiddenlv,  aged  30,  Anna,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Gilbert,  Vicar  of  Binham,  Norfolk,  only 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Hammond,  esq.  of 
Ashley  iiall,  Camb. 


At  Dorking,  aged  22,  John-Thomas,  second  son 
of  J,  T.  Knight,  esq.  of  Tilbury  Fort. 

At  her  liouse,  Ehur:,--.st.  Eaton-sq.  aged  72, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  C.  B.  Long,  esq. 

At  Woodside,  near  Plymouth,  William  Mam, 
esq.  formerly  of  Dcmerara. 

-Aged  21,  Katharine  .Anne  .Morton,  niece  and 
adopted  dau.  of  E.  Payne  Best,  esq.  of  Stonehouse, 
Glouc.  granddan.  oftlic  late  Thomas  Gardner,  esq. 
of  the  .Ahernant  Iron  Works,  Glamorganshire. 

At  tlte  rcctoiu'- house,  Castlegate,  Dorothy,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Salvin,  of  York. 

At  Peckham,  aged  37,  Geo.  Yarde  Sparke,  esq. 

At  Beverley,  York.shire.aged  sO,  Sii.sanna, \ridow 
of  Robert  Stephenson,  esq.  ' 

At  Brixtnn,  aged  bH,  Mary,  widow  of  William 
Stevens,  esq.  of  Loiighton,  Es.sex. 

Aged  30,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Swain,  second  son  of 
.Mr.  J.  Swain,  of  D.xford-st.  He  wa.s  a frequent 
writer  in  the  juiblic  journals,  particularly  in  the 
3Iorning  .Advertiser,  in  which  he  wrote  a series  of 
articles  headed,  “ A Glance  at  the  War.” 

Mav'h  8.  By  shooting  himself  with  a pistol, 
aged  4H,  .Mr.  Edward  Burtield,  of  Crickhowell, 
ironmonger.  He  was  a defaulter  as  actuary  of 
the  savings  bcaiik.  Verdict,  Temporary  Insanity. 

.Vt  Thorncrott,  Lctherhead,  Elizaheth-Jaekson, 
wife  of  Alexander  Colvin,  esq. 

.At  Southampton,  Isabella,  wife  of  Capt.  John 
Drysdale,  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  now  serving 
in  the  Crimea. 

At  Teddington,  Middlesex,  aged  96,  Mrs.  Ever- 
ard,  widow  of  Edw.  Everard,  esq.  late  of  Micklle- 
tou  Hall,  near  Lynn.  Norfolk. 

In  Chancery-Lane,  aged  48,  Charles  Houhlon 
Grove,  ot  the  Chancery  Bar,  youngest  son  of 
Joseph  Grove,  esq.  of  Upper  Scymour-st.  West, 
Connaught-sq. 

At  Amble,  aged  23,  Lavinia,  wife  of  John  Hind- 
march,  esq. 

At  Dover,  aged  63,  John  Ltikis,  psq.  late  of  the 
3d  Biitfs. 

At  Lewes,  aged  37.  Mrs.  Weir. 

March^.K  At  Ken'ingtoti,  aged  74,  Benjamin 
Broadbridge,  esq. 

At  Bath,  aged  74,  .Jainos  Battin  Coulthard,  esq. 
of  Brinstead,  Hants,  father  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Coulthard,  incumbent  of  Plymstock,  and  for  many 
year.s  a magistrate  for  Hants. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  aged  .33,  William  Denison,  esq. 
of  Portland-pl.  Waiidsworth-road. 

.At  Ha.xey  X'icarage,  Lincolnshire,  Hugh  Mason 
Dixon,  esq.  only  .son  of  the  late  James  Dixon,  esq. 
of  Cottingham,  and  nephewof  the  late  Rev.  W.  H. 
Dixon,  Canon  RcsidentiaiT  of  York. 

.\t  Brixtnn,  George  Howc.s,  esq.  late  of  the  In- 
dian Navy,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  George  Howes, 
Royal  Navy. 

.At  Mill-liill.  Hendon,  Captain  John  Innes, 
H.E.I.C.S.  who  commanded  .successively  the  Com- 
pany's ships  (he  Fort  William  and  the  Abercrom- 
bie  Robin.son. 

.At  Brighton,  .aged  S3,  .lenkin  Jones,  esq.  M.D. 
R.N.  He  graduated  at  Gktsgow  in  1818.  He  was 
author  of  The  Philanthropist, a drama,  written  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 

At  Nice,  aged  33,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Liddell, 
second  son  of  the  late  Lord  Ravensworth.  He 
married  in  1843  the  Hon.  Caroline-Elizabeth,  eldest 
(bin.  of  George  3th  Viscount  Barrington,  but  had 
no  i.ssue. 

.\gcd  36,  Edward  Pashlcy,  e.sq.  of  Elthara,  Kent. 

At  Evesham,  aged  87,  William  Soley,  esq. 

.At  Leipsic,  aged  23,  Gertrude,  dan.  of  Joseph 
Stace,  esq.  surgeon,  Southampton. 

At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wiglit,  aged  53,  William 
Stnckland.  e.sq.  formerly  Controller  of  the  Cus- 
toms Fund,  and  of  Brorapton-crescent. 

In  Carnaby-st.  Gnlden-sq.  aged  84,  Thomas 
Woodward,  esq. 

Marrh  10.  At  the  vicarage,  Turkdean,  Glouc. 
agmd  6,  Harriet-Georgina,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Frede- 
rick Biscoe. 

At  Mayo,  aged  78,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Caven- 
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dish,  son  of  the  Right  lion.  Sir  Hem7  Cavendish 
and  Sarah  Baroness  of  Waterpark.  He  married 
first,  in  1801,  Lady  Caroline-Gore,  6tii  daughter  of 
Arthur-Saunders,  id  Earl  of  Arran,  and  second, 
in  1S17,  Agnes-Catliarine,  eldest  dan.  of  Alex.  Mac- 
donnell,  c.sq.  of  Springfield,  co.  Mayo.  By  the 
first  lady  he  had  issue  tlie  Uev.  Frederick  Caven- 
dish, Rector  of  Feighcullen,  and  four  daughter.s  ; 
by  the  second,  three  sons. 

Found  dead  in  a public  bath  in  Xewgate-sh’eet, 
Mr.  William  Dunn,  late  of  Staines,  Verdict, 
Accidental  Death. 

At  Green\\  ich,  Caroline-Ainelia,  second  dau.  of 
tiie  late  John  Geere  Jones,  esq. 

At  llaslar  Ho.spital,  Gosport,  aged  50,  James 
Stuart,  esq.  Staff-surgeon,  late  of  the  Ceylon 
Ride  Regiment. 

March  11.  In  Bloomtield-terrace,  Harrow-road, 
aged  35,  James  Beatty,  esq.  Engineer-in-chief  of 
the  Crimean  Railways. 

At  Brookiiill  Hall,  near  Alfreston,  Derbyshire, 
aged  8‘2,  D’Ewes  Coke,  esq. 

At  Maj’bush,  near  Southampton,  aged  24, 
Louisa-Marirt,  wife  of  Charles  Davies,  jtin.  esq. 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Blake,  of 
Birdham,  Sussex,  formerly  Fellow  of  King’.s  col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

At  Brompton,  aged  30.  Snsan-Eliza,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Joseph  Dockcrill,  esq.  of  Fenchurch- 
street. 

Francis-William,  second  son  of  Vincent  .-Vn- 
thony  E}Te,  esq.  of  Lindlc}'^  Hail,  Leic. 

At  Norley  House,  aged  80,  Rich.ard  Filli.s,  esq. 

At  Sertrington,  Yorkshire,  Anna-Maria,  wile 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Long,  ,\rchdeacon  of  East 
Riding. 


At  St.  Dun.stan’3,  Canterbury,  aged  24,  John, 
only  son  of  John  Love,  esq. 

At  Brompton,  Louisa,  yonnge.st  dan.  of  the  late 
Sir  Lachlan  M.aclean,  M.D.  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  David  Moir,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Edinburgh  City  Mission,  and  for- 
merly of  South  Siiields  and  Rothbury. 

At  Bydown  House,  Swimbridge,  aged  52,  John 
Nutt,  esq. 

At  the ' vicarae'e,  Caroline,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Storr,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Brenchley,  Kent. 

At  London,  Mr.  Joseph  Black,  late  Compti’oller 
of  Customs  at  Newcastle. 

March  12.  M Cainbeiucell.  age'  39,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Rutledge  Craig,  her  IMajesty’s  Attorney- 
General  and  Queen’s  .\dvocate  of  British  Gmana. 

At  Easthonrn,  aged  7'.^,  Major  Leonard  Kilham 
Willard,  llthBatt.  Royal  Veteran.s,  a magistrate 
for  Sussex.  He  was  .-supposed  tube  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  large  army  that  fonglit  at  the  battle  of 
La.shwan-ee,  in  tlie  East  Indie-,  under  Lord  Lake, 
in  1802. 

At  Gledhow  Mount,  near  Leeds,  aged  .57,  John 
Wilkinson,  esq.  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  borough  ot  Leeds. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bootliam,  aged  81,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  John  Wolstenholrae,  esq.  of  York. 

March  13.  At  .Alrcsford,  Hampshire,  Mr.  Cuy- 
lits,  merchant,  of  Gracechurch-st.  London.  He 
committed  suicide,  having  recently  been  gazetted 
as  a bankrupt. 

.■\t  Hackney,  aged  'i8,  Thurstan  Dale,  esq. 

March  Id.  In  Valentine-idace,  Webber-street, 
Herr  Gritiiths,  pantaloon.  He  hail  met  witJi  pro- 
fe.ssional  disappointment.s  at  Preston,  and  termi- 
nated his  career  by  cutting  hi.s  throat. 
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xMINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Urban, — I send  you  some  addi- 
tions and  corrections  to  the  article  in 
p.  383,  on  the  family  of  the  Poet  Rogers. 

Daniel  Rogers  of  Wassell  Grove,  brother 
of  the  poet,  was  a barrister.  His  fourth 
son,  Samuel,  was  not  a solicitor  in  Bank 
Buildings,  but  a surgeon,  who  went  out  to 
India  on  some  appointment,  aod  is  now 
living,  I believe,  in  Birmingham, 

The  second  son,  Henry,  was  a barrister; 
he  died  abroad  unmarried. 

It  was  George  who  was  killed  by  an  ox. 

Yours,  SiC.  C.  J.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe,  senior,  died  about 
a year  after  his  second  wife,  ^laria  Rogers, 
— about  18U7.  He  had  entered  into  the 
business  of  a brewer  with  a brother.  Mr. 
Sharpe  had  by  his  first  wife  one  daughter. 
Miss  Catharine  Sharpe  ; she  was  a most 
excellent  lady,  and  was  a mother  to  her 
father’s  second  family,  who  when  left 
orphans  resided  with  her  at  Paradise  Row, 
Stoke  Newington.  She  died  in  Blooms- 
bury Square  about  1853  or  1854.  The 
second  son,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  married 
his  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  his  father’s  partner  in 
trade  as  a brewer.  Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe, 
sen.  had  one  daughter  also  by  his  second 
wife,  Miss  Mary  Sharpe,  who  married 
Mr.  Field,  (sou  of  Rev,  Mr.  Field  of 
Harwich,)  who  is  partner  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sharpe,  in  tiie  firm  of  Sharpe  and 
Field,  solicitors.  Mrs,  Field  is  dead,  and 
left  one  son,  Mr.  Rogers  Field. 

Mr.  Urban, — In  your  Magazine  of 
this  month,  your  correspondent  Pes  calls 
attention  to  what  he  supposes  to  be  a false 
quantity  in  the  translation  of  ” A Froggy 
would  a-wooing  go,”  which  appeared  in 
March.  He  seems  to  have  overlooked  a 
line  of  Pcrsius,  ii.  57, 

Somaia  pituita  qiuB  purgatissima  mittent ; 

in  this  pituita  is  used  as  a trisyllable,  for 
it  appears  from  Catullus,  xxiii.  17, 

Mucnsque,  et  mala  pituita  nasi. 

that  the  first  syllable  is  long.  By  a similar 
licence,  Virgil  begins  an  hexameter  with 
the  words  Tenuis  ubi  argilla  : — the  words 
were,  doubtless,  pronounced  pitwita, 
tenwis. 

Lincoln's  Inn.  S.  J.  H. 

In  reference  to  the  etymology  of  “ Cold 
harbour  ” or  “ Cole  harbour,”  a Corre- 
spondent is  inclined  to  adhere  to  that 
given  by  the  old  Loudon  topographer, 
John  Stowe,  viz.  that  it  was  applied  to 
places  in  bleak  and  exposed  situations. 
The  words  “ Cole  harbour  ” and  ‘‘  Cold 


harbour  ” so  frequently  occur  in  maps 
that  to  recapitulate  them  all  is  almost  im- 
practicable. In  London  itself  there  were 
several.  In  Hatton’s  New  View  of  Lon- 
don, 1703,  p.  634,  occurs,— ” The  Ord- 
nance Office  is  kept  at  ‘ Cold  harbour,’ 
within  the  Tower  and  in  the  Parochial 
Map  or  Survey  of  Shoreditch,  1 745,  at  the 
Kingsland  Road  is  a ” Cold  harbour in 
fact,  that  portion  of  liigh  road  lying  near 
Kingsland  was,  some  50  years  back,  faral- 
liarly  named  ‘‘  The  Bay  of  Biscay,”  from 
the  numerous  currents  of  air  that  met  at 
that  formerly  exposed  locality,  whicli  was 
considered  by  the  coachmen  the  most 
severe  piece  of  road  betw'eeu  London  and 
York  ; so  that  in  this  instance  the  name 
of  “Cold  harbour”  was  applied  in  the 
sense  Stowe  informs  us  it  was.  lu  “ Bri- 
tannia Depicca,  or,  Oailby  Improved,” 
1720,  p.  51,  at  a place  in  the  high  road 
between  Finchley  and  Whetstone,  “ Cole 
harbour  ” appears,  which  may,  from  its 
situation,  be  cited  as  confirmatory  of  the 
justice  of  Sto.ve’s  remarks.  “ Cold  har- 
bour ” or  “ Cole  harbour  ” Lane,  in  Cam- 
berwell, has  always  been  considered  as  an 
exposed  and  bleak  situation. 

P.  310.  The  Rev.  Rjbert  Montgomery 
died  at  Brighton  on  the  3d  of  December. 
Respecting  his  actual  parentage  we  have 
received  no  authentic  information,  but  we 
have  been  reminded  that  it  is  of  course  re- 
gistered, for  the  use  of  future  biographers, 
in  the  matriculation  book  of  Lincoln  col- 
lege, Oxford. 

P.  .’58.  It  appea  rs  that  iMrs.  Fitzuer- 
bert  was  not  lue  origiual  “ lass  of 

Richmond  Hilt,"  nor  did  that  lass  or  hill 
belong  to  tiie  county  of  Surrey,  A cir- 
cumstantial statement  has  appeared,  affirm- 
ing that  the  song  of  the  “ Lass  of  Rich- 
mond-hill  ” was  written  in  honour  of  Miss 
lanson,  the  daughter  of  iMr.  William 
lanson,  of  llichmoud-hill,  Seybourne, 
Yorkshire,  a lady  to  whom  the  author, 
Mr.  McNally, was  married  at  St. George’s, 
Hanover-square,  on  the  16th  January, 
1787. 

P.  433.  Tiie  late  Rev.  Robert  Strong 
died  on  the  21al  (not  the  2Gth)  of  Janu.iry. 
He  was  elected  Vicar  of  Paiuswick  in  July, 
1824,  on  the  demise  of  Dr.  Fearoo,  by  a 
majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  parish. 
The  somewhat  unusual  and  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings occupied  several  days,  his  com- 
petitor being  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Clifton  ; but  this  anomalous  elective  t ight 
lias  now  been  alienated  from  the  parishion- 
ers, The  deceased,  who  was  twice  mar- 
ried, has  left  a widow  and  eight  children. 
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A KINGDOM  has  been  elFaced 
from  the  map  of  nations,  and  no  one 
layeth  it  to  heart.  Without  bloodshed, 
without  a blow,  a dynasty  has  been 
deposed,  a people  has  changed  masters. 
An  absolute  monarch  commanding  an 
army  of  nearly  90,000  men  Ims  sur- 
romlered  at  discretion  on  the  approach 
of  12,000  British  troops,  of  whom 
some  thousands  had  been  enlisted  from 
his  own  territories.  It  is  worth  while 
to  consider  how  all  this  came  to  pass 
in  the  midst  of  profound  peace. 

AVdlhout  stopping  to  examine  the 
voracity  of  the  Hindoo  legends,  which 
place  the  kingdom  of  Ajoodhya  under 
the  dominion  of  Dasaratha,  the  father 
of  Rama,  we  shall  more  profitably 
commence  our  notice  with  the  founder 
of  the  Mahommedan  dynasty,  Saadut 
Khan.  The  real  name  of  this  suc- 
cessful adventurer  was  Mahommed 
Ameen.  At  an  early  age  he  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  at  the  court  of 
Delhi,  and  having  rid  his  sovereign  of 
a troublesome  servant,  was  promoted 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Oude,  with  the 
title  of  Saadut  Khan,  by  which  he  is 
best  known  in  history.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  was  faithless  to  the 
trust,  and  that,  in  concert  with  Nizam- 
ool-moolk,  he  prepared  the  way  for 
Nadir  Shah’s  invasion,  if  such  were 
the  case,  he  met  with  a traitor’s  due 
reward,  and  was  spurned  and  plun- 
dered by  the  conqueror.  His  confede- 
rate fared  no  better  ; and  so  bitter  were 
the  persecutions  to  wliich  both  were 
subjected  that  Nazam-ool-nmolk  pro- 
posed that  they  should  each  commit 
suicide.  Saadut  Khan  readily  assented, 
and  boldly  quailed  the  poisoned  draught 
— his  friend  only  feigned  to  do  so,  and 
ivas  thus  left  without  a rival,  and  with 
no  superior  save  Nadir  Shah. 


Saadut  Khan  was  succeeded  in  the 
viceroyalty  by  his  nephew  Sufder  J ung, 
who,  having  fivourably  distinguished 
himself  in  the  troublous  times  that 
followed  Nadir’s  death,  was  appointed 
vizier  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  with- 
out detriment  to  his  viceregal  position. 
His  fearlessness,  however,  led  him  on 
to  tyranny  ; and  an  injured  woman 
excited  a commotion  which  well-nigh 
caused  him  the  loss  of  his  dominions. 
Overcoming  this  peril,  he  contrived 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  im- 
perial master,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
vizierat ; but,  dying  soon  afterwards, 
he  transmitted  the  viceroyalty  of  Oude, 
as  if  it  were  an  hereditary  appanage, 
to  his  son  Shoojah-O'o-Dowlah.  This 
brings  us  to  within  one  hundred  years 
of  the  present  day, 

Shoojah,  having  hospitably  received 
Prince  Aleegohur  during  the  latter’s 
season  of  adversity  and  exile,  was  by 
him  appointed  vizier  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  Delhi  as  Shah  Alum. 
It  is  matter  of  British  history  how 
this  emperor  and  his  vizier  made  war 
upon  the  English ; but,  being  signally 
foiled,  'were  compelled  to  recognise 
Cossim  Ali  as  viceroy  of  Bengal.  In 
the  year  IZbd  Cossim  Ali  w’as  driven 
into  rebellion  by  the  exactions  of  his 
European  allies,  and  by  them  deposed 
from  the  musnud  in  favour  of  its 
former  occupant,  JatSer  Ali.  Having 
collected  some  troops,  Cossim  was  suf- 
ficiently ra.sh,  or  ill-mlvised,  to  hazard 
a battle.  During  his  llight  from  that 
fatal  held,  he  instigated  Sumroo  to 
murder  the  English  j,>risoners  in  his 
power — an  outrage  tliat  not  only  sealed 
his  own  fate,  but  hastened  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  empire  ; for,  having 
involved  Shoojah-oo-Dowlah  in  his 
intrigues,  they  were  both  completely 
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defeated  at  Buxar  in  1764.  The  re- 
sult of  this  battle  would  have  been  the 
entire  conquest  of  Oude — -Lucknow, 
the  capital,  having  already  fallen  into 
our  hands — had  not  a despatch  op- 
portunely arrived  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  forbidding  any  further  ag- 
grandizement of  the  British  territory. 
The  vizier  was  naturally  as  much 
astonished  as  gratified  at  the  moderate 
terms  imposed  upon  him,  though  he 
resolutely  refused  to  admit  his  con- 
(iuerors  to  trade-such  an  infamous 
character  liad  they  acquired  by  their 
violence  and  frauds  towards  all  the 
native  princes  with  whom  they  had 
made  commercial  treaties.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  subsequent 
events  of  Shoojah’s  viceroyalty,  and 
Englishmen  would  be  glad  to  forget 
the  details  of  the  Rohillah  war,  in 
which  a British  brigade  was  hired  out 
to  fight  the  battles  of  a native  chief. 
It  is  true  the  council  was  pressed  at 
the  time  for  money,  and  a company  of 
traders  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
value  soldiers’ lives  as  dearly  as  a well- 
tilled  treasury.  On  Shoojah’s  death, 
in  177d,  they  pretended  that  a new 
treaty  was  necessary,  and  extorted 
from  his  son  Asoph-ood-Dowlah  the 
cession  of  Benares  and  Ghazeepore, 
the  payment  of  his  fiither’s  arrears, 
and  an  increase  of  the  subsidy  from 
‘2.32,000/.  to  312,000/.  per  annum. 

During  nearly  tlie  whole  period  cf 
Asoph-ood-Dowlah’s  vizierat,  tliere 
were  constant  demands  made  upon 
his  revenue  by  the  necessities  of  the 
British  Governor- General.  Twice  did 
Warren  Hastings  visit  Lucknow  in 
person,  and  twice  did  he  fill  the  public 
collers.  He  fore.saw,  indeed,  that  the 
inevitable  result  of  Imrthening  the 
nawab’s  country  with  enormous  sub- 
sidies must  be  fatal  to  its  independ- 
ence ; but,  provided  the  mine  were 
not  exhausted  in  his  own  time,  he  little 
regarded  the  ditficulties  he  was  raising 
for  his  successors.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
on  assuming  the  government  of  India, 
honestly  endeavoured  to  place  the 
nawab  in  a position  to  extricate  him- 
self from  his  rapidly-increasing  in- 
volvements, and  pledged  himself  not 
to  raise  the  existing  annual  subsidy, 
which  then  amounted  to  half  a million 
annually.  Both  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
Sir  .John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord 
Teignmoutb,  were  .sincerely  desirous 


[May, 

to  rescue  the  ruler  of  Oude  from  the 
ruin  his  wild  debauchery  was  bringing 
upon  himself  and  his  people.  With 
this  view  Sir  John  proceeded  in  person 
to  Lucknow  in  1797,  but  succumbed 
to  opportunity  ; and,  instead  of  reliev- 
ing the  nawab  from  his  existing  bur- 
dens, saddled  him  with  an  additional 
charge  of  33,000/.  per  annum,  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  in  direct  contravention  of 
Lord  Cornwalli.s’.s  treaty  in  1787.  He 
also  forced  upon  the  prince  a minister 
devoted  to  British  interest.^!.  Lmder 
these  circumstances  the  na'.vab  did  the 
wi.sest  thing  that  remained  for  him  to 
do — he  died;  and,  after  a brief  struggle 
for  the  succession.  Sir  John’s  protege^ 
Saadut  Ali,  was  placed  on  the  mus- 
nud.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
commercial  people  to  do  anything  for 
nothing.  The  “ consideration  ” in  this 
case  was  the  augmentation  of  the  an- 
nual subsidy  to  760,000/.;  the  dis- 
charge of  all  arrears ; the  cession  of 
the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  with  a grant 
of  80,000/.  for  its  repairs ; and  the 
payment  of  150,000/.  for  other  pur- 
poses. No  European  settlers  were  to 
be  admitted  into  Oude,  and  no  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers  instituted 
without  the  sanction  of  the  British 
government,  which  engaged,  on  its 
part,  to  maintain  a force  of  10,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  nawab  and 
his  territories.  Thi.s  was  Sir  .lolin’s 
last  and  worst  act;  but  it  was  at  least 
not  .=0  bad  as  the  systematic  treachery 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  of  this 
otherwise  justly-distijigui.shed  Gover- 
nor-General was  the  replacement  of 
the  Oude  army  by  a British  contingent. 
To  carry  out  this  measure  he  treated 
the  nawab  with  such  harshness  and 
disrespect  that  the  prince  indignantly 
threatened  to  resign  the  throne.  The 
marquess  eagerly  jumped  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  insisted  that  on  Saadut  All’s 
abdication  his  territories  should  de- 
volve to  the  East  India  Company.  As 
this  was  a contingency  the  nawab  had 
neither  expected  nor  intended,  an 
angry  correspondence  en.^ued,  which 
terminated  in  the  occupation  of  Oude 
by  British  troops.  Further  resistance 
was  impossible.  The  nawab  therefore 
consented  to  reduce  his  army,  and  to 
accept  the  services  of  twelve  battalions 
of  British  infantry  and  four  regimei^ts 
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of  cavalry.  To  provide  for  tlie  pay- 
ment of  this  contingent,  the  Governor- 
General  compelled  Saadut  Ali  to  cede 
more  than  one-half  of  his  dominions, 
at  that  time  yielding  about  1,3.50, 000^., 
but  nearly  double  that  amount  at  the 
present  day.  This  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  10th  September,  1801. 

Not  only  was  the  nawab  thus  de- 
poiled  of  the  better  half  of  his  here- 
ditary dominions,  but  his  power  also 
was  annihilated,  or  at  least  virtually 
transferred  to  the  British  Resident. 
Having  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  or 
domestic  enemies,  and  having  a large 
armed  force  at  his  disposal,  Saadut 
Ali  employed  his  troops  in  extorting 
revenue  from  his  over-burthened  sub- 
jects. And  the  Resident  was  obliged 
by  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  to  enforce 
these  exactions. 

Saadut  Ali  died  in  1816,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Ghazee-ood-deen- 
Hyder.  This  prince  conndved  to  cajole 
the  Resident,  whom  he  affected  to  ad- 
dress as  “ My  Uncle,”  and  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Lord  Hastings  to  such  an 
extent,  tliat  three  years  after  his  ac- 
cession he  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
insignia  of  royalty.  His  lordship,  in- 
deed, had  an  ulterior  view  in  sanctii^n- 
ing  the  nawab’s  renouncement  of  alle- 
giance to  his  sovereign  lord  the  Em- 
peror of  Delhi.  He  fondly  imagined 
that  he  had  achieved  a nuister-'troke 
of  policy  in  thus  setting  up  a rival  to 
the  great  mogul,  forgetful  that  that 
once  powerful  monarch  had  long  since 
become  a mere  puppet,  the  shadow  of 
a name. 

Of  the  second  King  of  Oude.  X useer- 
ood-deen-IIyder,  we  are  told  by  an 
able  writer  iu  the  Calcutta  Review — 
to  w’hom  wo  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  great  and  frequent 
obligations — that  he  more  than  per- 
petuated the  worst  practices  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Engagetl  in  every  species 
of  debauchery,  and  surrounded  by 
wretches,  English,  Eurasian,  and  Na- 
tive, of  the  lowest  description,  his 
whole  reign  was  one  continued  satire 
upon  the  subsidiary  and  protected  sys- 
tem. Bred  in  a palace,  nurtured  by 
women  and  eunuchs,  he  added  the  na- 
tural fruits  of  a vicious  education  to 
those  resulting  from  his  protected  posi- 
tion. His  majesty  might  one  hour  be 
seen  iu  a state  of  drunken  nudity  with 


his  boon  companions ; at  another  he 
would  parade  the  streets  of  Lucknow 
driving  one  of  his  own  elephants.  In 
his  time  all  decency,  all  propriety,  was 
banished  from  the  court.  Such  was 
more  than  once  his  conduct  that  Co- 
lonel Lowe,  the  Resident,  refused  to 
see  him,  or  to  transact  business  with 
his  minions.”  This  is  the  king  whose 
private  life  has  lately  been  laid  open  to 
the  British  public  in  an  amusing  but 
objectionable  book,  edited  by  iMr. 
Knighton.  .So  terrible  and  degrading 
was  the  system  of  misrule  under  this 
prince,  that  in  IS31  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  determined  to  judge  with  bis  own 
eyes  of  the  truth  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  Resident.  Almost  de- 
spairing of  the  future  of  a country  so 
misgoverned,  his  lordship  resolved  to 
give  Oude  one  more  chance  of  pre- 
serving its  independence.  He  there- 
fore forbade  all  interference  on  the 
')art  of  the  Resident ; anil,  warning  the 
:ing  tliat  unless  a decided  amelioration 
was  introduced  into  the  administration, 
the  consequences  would  be  fatal  to  his 
own  power  and  dignity,  he  earnestly 
advised  his  majesty  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  inte- 
grity of  his  minister,  Hakeem  Mehndy 
Ali  Khan  Bahadoor.  Nusseer-ood- 
deen-Hyder  readily  promised  to  do  all 
that  was  required  of  him,  but  within 
three  years  the  Hakeem  was  dismissed 
from  oflic?,  and  driven  into  exile  on 
an  absuni  charge  of  disrespect  to  some 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

In  his  report  to  the  authorities  at 
the  East  India  House,  his  lordship 
strongly  advises  “ the  direct  assump- 
tion of  the  management  of  the  Oude 
territories  by  the  British  Government.” 
But,  at  the  same  time,  ho  honestly 
recommends  an  administration  so 
composed  as  to  individuals,  and  so  es- 
tablished upon  the  best  principles, 
revenue  and  judicial,  as  should  serve 
for  immediate  improvement,  and  as  a 
model  for  future  imitation  ; the  only 
European  part  oi  it  should  be  the 
tunctionary  by  whom  it  shouM  be  su- 
perintended. and  it  should  only  be  re- 
tained till  a complete  reform  might  be 
brought  about,  and  a guarantee  for  its 
continuance  obtained,  either  in  the 
improved  character  of  the  reigning 
prince,  or,  if  Incorrigible,  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  his  Immediate  heir,  or  in 
default  of  such  substitution  from  non- 
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age  or  incapacity,  by  the  nomination 
of  one  of  the  family  as  regent,  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  being  paid  into 
the  Oude  treasury.” 

The  Horae  Government,  iii  reply, 
issued  instructions  to  the  Governor- 
General  to  take  the  administration  of 
Oude  into  his  own  hands  ; but,  unwill- 
ing to  have  recourse  to  extremities, 
and  encouraged  by  a slight  temporary 
improvement,  his  lordship  contented 
himself  with  sending  a second  and 
stronger  warning  to  his  ill-conducted 
majesty.  But  Nusseer-ood-deen  was 
too  hardened  in  vice  to  listen  to  re- 
monstrances, and  plunged  deeper  into 
the  mire  of  Asiatic  sensuality,  until  he 
died  almost  suddenly  in  the  night  of 
the  7th  July,  1837-  What  followed 
has  been  thus  graphically  describeii 
by  the  writer  alluded  to  above. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  July,  li;37,  when 
Nusseer-oo-i3een  expired,  the  Baushahi  Be- 
gum forcibly  placed  on  the  throne  tiie  boy 
Moona  Jan.  During  the  twelve  hours 
tumult  that  ensued,  the  Resident,  his  suite, 
and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  tlirone  were  all 
in  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob.  Armed 
soldiers  with  lighted  torches  and  lighted 
matchlocks  lu  their  liands  held  possession 
of  the  palace,  stalked  throughout  its  pre- 
mises, and  spared  no  threats  against  the 
British  authorities  if  they  did  not  assent 
to  the  ioataliation  of  their  creature,  Mcoua 
Jan.  The  nearest  succour  had  to  c nne 
tive  milca  from  the  cantonment.  Five  com- 
panies of  sepoys  witli  four  guns,  Imwevcr, 
soon  arrived.  The  Resident  nianau:ed  to 
join  his  frietuh.  fu-  then  a:ave  the  insur- 
gents one  quarter  at  an  hour’s  grace.  \\’lieu 
that  had  expired  the  guns  opened — a few 
rounds  of  grape  \v<,re  thrown  into  the  dis- 
orderly mass  who  tlironged  the  [ialace  and 
its  iuelosures.  Horning  dawned  on  an 
altered  scene  ; tlie  rioters  had  succumbed 
or  dispersed  ; the  dead  were  re.iioved  : the 
palace  was  cleared  out,  aiul  by  ten  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon  the  aged,  inlirm,  and 
trembling  heir  to  tlie  crown  was  ,'Cated  on 
the  throne  that  at  midnight  had  b^-en  oc- 
cupied by  the  usurper.  The  Resident  pi  iced 
the  crown  ou  the  new  king  s head,  and  the 
event  was  announced  to  the  people  of 
Lucknow  by  the  very  guns  which  a few 
hours  before  had  carried  death  auil  con- 
sternation imong  the  Oude  soldiery.' 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  cool  detei  - 
miiuition  and  vigour  of  Colonel  Lowe 
and  his  assistants.  Captains  Patton 
and  Shakspeare,  the  city  of  Lucknow 
would  have  become  the  scene  of  fright- 
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ful  bloodshed  and  confusion.  The 
promptitude  of  the  attack  awed  the 
rioters  into  speedy  submission,  and  the 
venerable  cripple  iMahommed  Ali  was 
placed  on  the  musnud  without  further 
opposition.  During  this  brief  reign 
the  country  was  governed  with  far 
greater  equity  and  moderation  than  it 
had  ever  before  enjoyed,  and  a better 
era  seemed  to  be  dawning  upon  Oude. 
But  pallida  mors  spares  good  princes  as 
little  as  bad  ones,  and  thus  Mahommed 
Amjud  Ali  succeeded  his  father  in  May, 
1842.  The  change  was  a lamentable 
one  for  the  people  of  Oude.  The  new 
king  rivalled  the  worst  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  debauchery  and  neglect  of 
public  atfairs,  tliongli  he  contrived  to 
leave  in  his  cotfers  no  less  than  830,000^. 
wrungfroin  the  poorest  and  most  miser- 
able of  his  subjects ; but,  wretched  as 
was  their  condition  under  that  mo- 
narch, it  became,  if  possible,  still  more 
distressing  under  his  successor  Wajid 
Ali  Shah,  lately  deposed  by  Lord 
Dalhousie.  Thus  nuich  as  an  historical 
outline  of  the  Mahommedan  rulers  of 
Oude;  let  us  now  tarn  our  eyes  to 
the  country  itself. 

The  kingdom  of  Oude  is  an  immense 
plain  containing  very  nearly  24,000 
sepaare  miles,  peopled  by  f)iir  millions 
of  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  nniuber  of 
rivers  and  vratercouises  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  this  is  naturally  one  of  the 
most  fertile  distrif'ts  ofHindostan.  All 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
that  are  usually  found  in  tropical  cli- 
mates here  tiourish  in  great  perfection. 
And  yet  large  tracts  of  desolate  and 
uncullivafed  land  are  encountered  by 
the  Iravcller  in  every  direction.  De- 
serted and  rootless  villages  stud  the 
wasle  at  v:irious  points  to  mark  what 
has  been,  what  might  yet  again  be  ; 
but  no  herds  graze  on  tlie  luxuriant 
hurbage ; no  tlocks  browse  the  rich 
meadow'  grass  , no  iiulustrious  peasants 
are  w'orking  at  seedtime  or  harvest; 
no  sounds  are  heard  but  the  ghoulish 
cry  of  the  jackal,  or  the  sliort  angry 
grunt  of  the  wild  boar. — To  what  can 
This  be  attributable*:'  What  cause  has 
suliiced  to  undo  nature’s  handiwork? 
The  tale,  though  sad,  may  be  briefly 
told. 

The  revenues  of  Oude  were  farmed 
out  to  contractors,  who  were  expected 
to  make  a handsome  present  to  the 
minister  on  their  appointment.  The 
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reference  was  usually  given  to  the 
ighest  bidder,  but  occasionally  to 
some  loose  minion  of  the  court,  the 
brother  or  attendant  of  dancing  girls. 
These  farmers  of  the  revenue  exer- 
cised almost  sovereign  power  over 
their  respective  districts,  and  were 
supported  by  the  king’s  troops  in  le- 
vying the  taxes.  There  was  no  fi.x.ed 
quota  to  be  paid  by  each  particular 
estate.  The  amount  depended  partly 
on  the  wealth  of  the  landowner,  partly 
on  his  means  of  resistance.  Many  of 
these  landowners  had  upwards  of  one 
thousand  matchlocknien  in  their  pay, 
with  whom  they  gave  battle  to  the  tax- 
collector,  and  were  oftentimes  victo- 
rious. The  whole  joiintry  besides 
bristles  with  small  ;orts,  which  can 
only  be  reduced  after  a logular  siege. 
If  the  tax-gatherer  happened  to  be 
slain  in  the  melee,  the  landowner  re- 
tired to  some  secluded  s[)ot  until  his 
friends  had  arranged  the  price  of  blood 
with  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  man, 
and  perhaps  added  a freewill  oflerlng 
to  some  intluential  person  about  tim 
court.  The  burden  of  the  taxation 
fell  therefore  all  the  more  heavily  upon 
the  poor  agriculturists.  It  seldom  hap- 
pens that  a Hindoo  has  not  contrived 
to  save  a few  rupees.  He  can  live 
so  frugally  that,  iiowever  small  his 
means,  he  can  still  hiv  asiile  something-, 
if  only  a few  pice  at  a time.  This,  of 
course,  was  known  to  the  collector, 
who  was  not  likely  to  be  sati^lied  with 
the  outward  insignia  of  [poverty.  Did 
the  poor  wretch  plead  his  inability  to 
pay,  he  was  placed  beneath  a burning 
sun,  his  head  bent  down  towards  his 
knees,  a heavy  stone  fastened  between 
his  shoulders,  and  one  leg  raised  from 
the  ground  by  means  of  a cord,  which, 
being  passed  round  his  big  toe,  was 
then  tied  round  his  neck.  Or  he  would 
be  plunged  into  putrid  ordure  up  to 
his  knees  beneath  a meridian  sun,  and 
when  faint  with  hunger  and  thirst  a 
bag  of  loose  dried  and  decayed  chillies 
would  be  thrust  over  his  head.  Or 
his  flesh  would  l,)e  torn  with  pincers, 
chilly  powder  blown  into  his  eyes  or  in- 
troduced into  l\is  most  sensitive  parts, 
or  a rope  twisting  his  arms  behind 
him  w'ould  be  tiling  over  a bough,  and 
while  he  was  thus  suspended  in  the  air 
his  tormentors  would  flog  him  with 
tamarind  twigs  till  the  blood  profusely 
flowed,  Such  tortures  as  these  seldom 


failed  to  extort  from  the  agonised 
wretch  double  the  amount  he  could 
have  been  fairly  called  upon  to  pay, 
and  for  such  treatment  he  had  no  re- 
dress. What  wonder  then  that  men 
grew  discouraged,  and  left  their  country 
to  enlist  into  the  company’s  regiments? 
And  Indeed  the  finest  soldiers  in  our 
Indian  army  are  natives  of  Onde. 

The  police  were  c(|ually  corrupt  and 
violent  with  the  collectors  of  revenue. 
^Vhat  Dr.  Butler  wrote  in  1839  will 
ap[)ly  with  almost  equal  truth  to  1856  : 

‘‘  Xothing  is  said  al)out  a murder  or  a 
robbery ; and  consequently  crime  of 
all  kinds  has  become  much  more  fre- 
(pient,  especially  within  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages.  Gang  robbery  of  both  houses 
and  travellers  by  bands  of  '200  and  300 
men  has  become  very  common.  In 
most  parts  of  Oude  disputes  about  land 
;ind  murders  thence  (n’iginati ng  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence;  feuds  are 
thus  kept  uj),  and  ail  opportunities  of 
vengeance  laid  hold  of.”  Through 
the  ir.defatigable  exertions  of  C(.'lonel 
Sleeman,  aided  by  Captains  Weston, 
Hollings,  and  others,  the  crimes  of 
thuggee  and  dakoity  (gang  robbery) 
have  been  c'onsiderably  suppressed  of 
late  years ; Captain  ^Veston  alone 
having  apprehended  within  three  years 
u{)wards  of  260  ruffians  of  the  most 
desi)erate  character.  Still  lliere  was 
no  safety  for  life  or  property.  The 
poor  laboured  and  sulf.Ted  for  the 
rich;  the  rich  tremblod  in  the  ju-esence 
of  the  powerful.  There  wnis  no  law 
but  that  of  ffivour  or  of  force.  He 
only  was  punished  who  could  not 
purchase  impunity,  d’he  wisdom  of 
the  wise  was  perverted  by  a gift  in  the 
hand.  No  man  scruifled  to  commit  a 
crime ; Indeed,  tlie  only  crime  was 
poverty. 

The  king  wa.s  as  corrupt  anil  de- 
praved as  the  meanest  of  his  siil)jects. 
This  is  his  [iortrait  drawn  in  1852  by 
a gentleman  then  residing  in  Lucknow, 
the  capital  city  • 

The  private  amusements  are  iri- 

vnlous,  and  at  time.s  even  cliildish.  Over- 
iudulgence  has  probably  shattered  his  ner- 
vous system,  and  in  a manner  atlected  his 
intellect,  for  he  is  otten  guilty  of  the  most 
strange  and  capricious  whims,  which  vary 
at  different  times.  He  sometimes  plays  at 
soldiers  with  a Aw  regiments,  whom  he 
nearly  marches  off  their  legs,  for  three  or 
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four  hours  every  morning,  or  he  flies 
pigeons  that  are  taught  evolutions  in  the 
air  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  ; or  he  tries 
his  hand  at  poetry,  when  his  flatterers  are 
naturally  obliged  to  extol  his  effusions  to 
the  skies  ; or  he  wishes  to  be  admired  for 
graceful  dancing,  himself  and  sometimes  a 
favourite  dressed  in  female  clothes  ; or  he 
amuses  himself  in  his  paradisiacal  garden, 
which  is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a 
vast  number  of  purries  (female  angels), 
beauties  dressed  in  clothes  of  transparent 
gauze,  and  having  butterfly  wings  fastened 
to  their  shoulders  ; or,  surrounded  by  his 
poets,  fiddlers,  singers,  eunuchs,  and  fa- 
Yourites,  he  plays  native  airs  on  that 
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beautiful  Hindostanee  instrument,  the 
sitar  ; but  never  does  he  bestow  one  mo- 
ment on  business ; never  does  he  read  a 
single  petition  of  his  suffering  subjects  ; 
never  does  he  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  country  and  his  people. 

Such  was  the  monarch  whom  Lord 
Dalhousie  has  deposed  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  1837,  which  pledged  the 
British  government  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  Oude  so  long  only  as 
the  king  should  govern  his  country 
with  justice,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
his  people. 


ISRAEL  SILVESTRE. 


THE  etchings  of  Israel  Silvestre  are 
not  known  in  this  country  so  well  as 
they  are  in  France.  There  they  are 
highly  prized  and  universally  sought 
after  by  collectors  ; and,  though  a cer- 
tain number  may  always  be  found  in 
the  portfolios  of  dealers,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  form  anything  like  a 
large  collection  of  them.  Some  years 
ago  I remember  meeting  with  a folio 
volume  containing  300  of  these  etch- 
ings in  one  of  the  large  shops  on  the 
Quai  Voltaire  at  Paris  ; and  the  price 
asked  for  it  was  300  francs.  This  was 
not  dear,  because  the  lowest  price  for 
anv  ■'iifiglc  etching  of  this  artist’s  in  the 
poVtfdios  on  the  walls  of  the  Quai — 
one  of  the  best  book  and  print  marts 
in  Europe — I never  found  to  be  less 
than  ten  sous,  or  half  a franc  ; whereas 
for  the  rarer  engravings  the  price 
varied  from  five  francs  to  twenty 
francs.  By  dint,  however,  of  long  and 
anxious  search,  and  by  careful  exami- 
nation of  dealers’  portfolios,  both  in 
Paris  and  London,  1 have  succeciled, 
after  some  ten  or  twelve  years’  labour, 
in  forming  a collection  ot  450  etchings 
of  this  master.  Although  I have  en- 
deavoured to  exclude  duplicates  from 
it,  yet  several  have  crept  in  unawares, 
having  been  bought  with  others  in 
lots  wherein  they  escaped  my  notice  : 
and  others  have  been  purposely  admit- 
ted on  account  of  their  rarity,  or  their 
high  intrinsic  value. 

It  is  known  that  Israel  Silvestre 
executed  upwards  of  1000  etchings, 
and,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  I 
have  seen  nearly  as  many  in  the  two 
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large  volumes  contained  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Royale,  or  Imperiale.  I hope, 
indeed,  as  time  advances,  to  make  my 
own  collection  more  complete  than  it 
is,  though  It  is  useless  to  attempt  ri- 
valizing  that  in  the  great  depository  of 
French  engravings. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  Israel  Silves- 
tre consists,  not  only  In  the  extre’' 
delicacy  and  precision  of  his  touch,  Ouu 
also  in  his  admirable  drawing.  His 
taste,  too,  is  exceedingly  remarkable, 
and  he  shows  very  evident  signs  of 
having  closely  studied  the  works  of  the 
best  masters,  as  well  as  of  having  been  a 
most  faithful  observer  of  nature.  Ills 
taste  for  landscape  is  quite  e([iial,  in 
point  of  outline,  to  that  of  Claude,  or 
Gaspar  Poussin  ; and  he  treats  archi- 
tecture with  great  spirit  and  correct- 
ness, though  he  leaned  too  much  to 
the  classicism  of  his  day  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  medla}val  styles. 
In  his  figures  he  imitates,  or  rather  re- 
sembles, Callot ; and  his  works  have 
the  merit  of  constituting  a complete 
repertory  of  the  dress  of  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  As  was  observed 
above,  his  works  are  highly  esteemed  in 
France  : there  all  artists  and  engravers 
know  them  well,  and  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate them ; and  to  compare  an 
etching  of  the  present  day  to  an 
“ Israel,”  is  the  highest  compliment  a 
French  engraver  can  bestow.  This  Is 
not  without  reason,  for  in  all  the 
manual  processes  of  etching  Israel  Sil- 
vestre seems  to  have  been  peculiarly — it 
might  almost  be  said  universally — suc- 
cessful. His  plates  are  all  very  highly 
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worked ; they  have  all  been  sharpened 
up  and  finished  with  the  burin  ; and 
they  will  stand  the  test  of  magnifiers 
of  high  ])Ower.  They  may  be  safely 
recommended  to  the  careful  study  of 
young  engravers,  whether  professional 
or  amateur. 

Besides  their  artistic  worth,  how- 
ever, they  possess  at  the  present  day 
a peculiar  value,  which  their  author 
could  never  have  contemplated.  It 
was  his  fortune  to  be  commissioned 
to  draw  all  the  public  buildings  of 
Paris,  most  of  the  chateaux  of  France, 
many  of  her  cities  and  towns,  and  a 
great  number  of  architectural  and 
picturesque  subjects  throughout  Italy. 
As  a consequence  of  the  revolutions 
of  France  and  of  Europe,  most  of 
these  buildings  have  been  greatly  al- 
tered, and  many  of  them  totally  de- 
stroyed : yet,  such  was  the  fidelity  with 
which  our  artist  drew,  that  an  architect 
could  form  an  excellent  idea  of— he 
could  almost  reconstruct — any  one  of 
the  buildings  that  have  perished,  from 
these  etchings  alone.  The  works  of 
Israel  vSilvestre  constitute  one  of  the 
• valuable  archaeological  and  his- 
. i.iCal  repertories  for  France  and  Italy 
now  extant ; and,  as  such,  they  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice  by  the  con- 
tinental antiquary. 

I purpose,  after  detailing  the  few 
materials  of  the  biography  of  this 
artist  which  have  fallen  within  my 
reach,  to  give  an  account  of  the  more 
remarkable  of  his  works  in  my  own 
collection ; a task  of  great  pleasure, 
for  it  carries  me  back  into  the  heart 
of  old  Paris  and  of  ancient  France,  and 
draws  me  into  the  sunny  clime  of 
Italy  long  before  St.  Peter’s  was 
finished.  After  getting  well  into  the 
volume  that  contains  these  plates,  and 
poring  over  their  incredibly  minute 
and  multifarious  details,  the  eye  and 
the  mind  become  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
time,  that  one  thinks  of  nothing  but 
the  Fronde,  and  the  early  glories  of 
the  Grand  iMonarque ; and  one  wonders 
that  Frenchmen  could  ever  have  been 
such  barbarians  as  to  destroy  the  im- 
mense stores  of  national  architecture 
which  these  plates  prove  to  have  then 
existed. 

Israel  Silvestre,  draughtsman  and  en- 
graver, was  born  at  Nanci,  in  1621.  He 
was  nephew  and  pupil  of  Israel  Henriet; 
Gent.  IMag.  Yol.  XEY. 


improved  himself  by  the  instruction  of 
that  able  master,  and  came  to  reside  in 
Paris,  where  he  soon  made  himself  known. 
The  taste  and  skill  shewn  by  him  in  his 
Vues  et  Pai^sages  struck  the  attention  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  such  a degree,  that  this 
monarch  commissioned  him  to  draw  and 
engrave  the  Maisons  Royales,  as  well  as 
the  FPJes  donnhs,  and  the  Places  con- 
guises, — fortresses  conquered  in  his  reign. 
The  reward  for  these  works  was  the  title 
of  Drawing-master  to  the  Dauphin,  a pen- 
sion, and  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  Sil- 
vestre travelled  in  Italy  twice,  and  on  each 
occasion  brought  from  thence  a large  num- 
ber of  drawings,  which  he  engraved  on  his 
return.  His  style  appears  to  be  a mixture 
of  that  of  Callot  and  Stef.  Della  Bella; 
and  he  has  himself  served  in  his  turn  as  a 
model  for  Sebastien  Leclerc.  His  draw- 
ings are  enriched  with  small  figures  re- 
markable for  the  taste,  the  talent,  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  they  are  treated.  Few 
eagi'avers  have  produced  so  much  as  he 
has,  and  his  works  amount  to  more  than 
1000  separate  pieces;  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following  : — 

I.  Les  Plaisirs  de  Vile  enchantee. 

II.  Les  Vues  des  Parcs  et  Maisons 
Royales. 

III.  LesVillesconquisespar Louis XIV. 

IV.  Vue  de  Rome:  4 plates. 

V.  Vues  de  Campo  Vaccino  a Rome. 

VI.  Les  Fetes  du  Carrousel  en  1662. 

Silvestre  died  at  Paris  in  1691.  See 
Huber  et  Rost,  Manuel  des  Amateurs  de 
TArL— Biogr.  Univ.  t.  xlii.  p.  .?G3. 

This  is  all  that  we  find  of  Israel  Sil- 
vestre in  the  Biographie  Universelle : 
but,  to  give  a more  complete  idea  of  his 
family  and  artistic  connections,  it  is 
advisable  to  append  to  it  the  account 
of  his  uncle  Henriet,  extracted  from 
the  same  valuable  work. 

Israel  Henriet,  draughtsman,  engraver, 
and  printseller,  was  born  at  Nanci  in 
1608.  Claude  Henriet,  his  father,  born 
at  Chalons,  was  a glass-painter.  It  was 
be  who  painted  the  windows  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  that  city,  which  were  much 
esteemed  for  design  as  well  as  for  colour. 
Young  Henriet  having  received  from  his 
father,  who  was  then  settled  at  Nanci,  the 
first  elements  of  drawing  and  painting, 
and  desirous  of  seeing  Italy,  set  otf  for 
Rome,  where  he  put  himself  under  the  di- 
rection of  Antonio  Tempesta,  a painter  of 
reputation  at  that  period.  Having  quitted 
that  country  to  come  to  Paris,  and  having 
attempted  engraving,  the  facility  for  that 
art  which  he  found  he  possessed  deter- 
mined him  to  give  himself  up  to  it  alto- 
gether. Having  been  connected  by  ties  of 
friendship  for  a long  time  with  Callot,  he 
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undertook  the  selling  of  his  engravings. 
Henriet  was  selected  to  teach  drawing  to 
Louis  XIV.  who  was  then  young : this 
choice  decided  several  seigneurs  of  the 
court  to  follow  the  king’s  example,  and 
thus  contributed  to  spread  a taste  for  art 
through  France.  Henriet  engraved  several 
subjects  from  his  own  drawings,  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  he  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate Callot : he  has  even  copied  several  of 
the  latter’s  works,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  originals.  Among 
others  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  subjects 
of  the  History  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which 
many  have  attributed  to  Callot.  Henriet 
died  at  Paris  in  IG61  : and  his  heir  was 
Israel  Silvestre,  his  nephew,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  his  drawings  and  his  plates,  as 
well  as  whatever  he  possessed  of  the  works 
of  Callot  and  Della  Bella.  The  children 
of  Israel  Silvestre  were  successively  draw- 
ing-masters to  the  princes  of  France  (and 
princesses  .^)~Biogr.  Univ.  t.  xx.  p.  ISS. 

To  complete  our  account  of  the 
family  of  Israel  Silvestre,  we  add  the 
following  brief  sketch  of  his  son’s  life 
from  the  same  source  : — 

Louis  Silvestre,  son  of  Israel  Silvestre, 
who  was  born  at  Paris  a.d.  Itj75,  gave 
himself  up  to  painting,  under  the  guidance 
of  Lebrun  and  the  two  De  Boullognes, 
and  gained  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
artist.  He  travelled  to  Rome  to  improve 
himself,  and  on  his  remm  was  admitted 
a member  of  the  Academy,  of  which  he  ul- 
timately became  one  of  the  professors.  He 
adorned  with  his  works  the  refectory  of 
St.  Martin  des  Champs,  St.  Roch,  Notre 
Dame,  Ac.  These  various  productions  drew' 
attention  upon  him,  and  Augustus  II.  king 
of  Poland  summoned  him  to  the  court  of 
Dresden,  appointed  him  his  paiuter-in- 
chief,  and  gave  him  letters  of  nobility. 
Having  become  Director  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Dresden,  he  lived  24  years  in 
that  city,  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  when 
Louis  XV,  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Louvre,  with  a pension  of  1,000  crowns. 
Louis  Silvestre  died  in  this  capital  in  1700, 
aged  S~). 

Art  was  evidently  hereditary  in  this 
remarkable  family. 

The  first  series  of  views,  as  they 
stand  in  my  collection,  is  entitled 
“ Ditldrentes  veue.s  du  Chasteau  et  des 
Jardins,  Fontaines,  Cascades,  Canaux, 
et  Parterres  de  Liencourt,”  and  this 
designation  is  engraved  on  a scroll 
above  another,  bearing  “ Dessine  au 
naturel  et  grave  par  Israel  Silvestre, 
16-30.”  Theac  scrolls  are  placed  above 
two  shields  of  arms,  one  of  “ Me.ssire 
Roger  du  Plessis,  Due  de  la  Koche 
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Guyon,  .Seigneur  de  Liencourt ; ” the 
other  of  his  arms  impaling  those  of  the 
Duchess,  nee  Madlle.  J eanne  de  Schora- 
berg.  In  the  background  is  a general 
view  of  Liencourt  with  its  park,  fol- 
lowed by  twenty-three  different  views, 
large  and  small,  of  the  buildings,  foun- 
tains, parterres,  kc.  Two  views  of  the 
“ Hostel  de  Liencourt  a,  Paris  ” ac- 
company this  set;  and  one  of  the 
Parish  Church  near  the  Chateau. 
It  was  a truly  magnificent  building, 
surrounding  three  sides  of  a courlt, 
with  each  of  the  three  facades  towards 
the  gardens  arranged  with  wings  or 
corner  p.ivilions, — one  of  the  fa9ades 
extending  over  an  open  arcade  front- 
ing the  jardin  a Jleurs.  Along  one 
side  of  the  parterre  d V Angloise  ex- 
tended a terrace,  on  the  sloping  side 
of  which  were  twenty-two  fountains, 
or  jets  fVeaii;  and  the  park,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  chateau,  was 
laid  out,  besides  a grand- prt^  in  a suc- 
cession of  parterres  and  fountains  of 
great  beauty  aud  magnificence.  The 
chateau,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
wide  fosse  full  of  water,  was  of  the 
style  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  was  of  two 
stories  above  the  basement  line,  with 
lofty  lucarnes  in  the  pavilion  at  each 
corner  of  the  court.  The  chimneys 
were  numerous  and  lofty,  resembling 
those  of  the  Tuileries,  so  well  known  to 
all  visitors  uf  Paris;  the pont-lecis  had 
been  replaced  by  a permanent  bridge 
in  stone ; and  tliere  was  a tremen- 
dously long  jen  dc  paume^  better  than 
that  which  once  existed  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  but  which  has  been  obliterated 
by  the  building  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  l»o.3.  The  view  of  this  is  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  artistic  plates  in  the 
collection ; out  of  a few  straight  lines 
an  admirable  perspective  effect  is  pro- 
duced : there  is  nothing  Ntiff  about  the 
solemn  avenues  of  trees,  or  the  raised 
terrace-wall ; while  the  figures  of  ihe 
players  aud  spectators  give  great  ani- 
mation and  variety  to  the  composition. 
The  eye  and  the  hand  of  a real 
man  of  taste,  as  well  as  of  an  expe- 
rienced artist,  may  readily  be  observed 
in  this  plate.  In  all  the  plates,  in  fact, 
the  trees  are  cleverly  treated  : he  must 
have  drawn  much  from  nature  : they 
have  an  air  of  photographic  reality 
about  them,  which  induces  the  infer- 
ence that  Silvestre  was  a thoroughly 
conscientious  sketcher. 
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The  Chateau  dc  Liencourt  was  near 
Soissons,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
seignorial  domains  in  France.  I am 
not  acquainted  with  its  present  con- 
dition ; but  should  be  much  obliged  for 
information  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  actual  building  of  the  “Hostel 
de  Liencourt/’  only  two  plates  occur 
in  a set  of  six-each  of  the  garden 
front,  I do  not  attribute  the  four 
views  of  garden  scenes  in  this  series  to 
the  Hostd  but  to  the  “ Chasteaii they 
comprise  four  views  of  pieces  of  water 
and  fountains,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
close-cut  high  hedges ; and  the  spots 
must  have  been  delightful  adjuncts  of 
any  mansion. 

There  were  three  mansions  in  Paris, 
each,  at  one  time  or  other,  called  the 
Hotel  de  Liencourt.  One  was  the  build- 
ing more  properly  styled  the  Hotel  du 
Dauphin,  in  the  street  of  that  name ; 
another  was  the  Hotel  de  la  Roche- 
foucault,  in  the  Rue  de  Seine;  and  the 
third  was  in  reality  the  Hotel  de  Schom- 
berg,  behind  the  Louvre,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  which  Henri  III.  was  stabbed 
by  Jean  Chatel.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  this  that  the  seigneurs  of  Lien- 
court did  not  themselves  erect  any 
Parisian  mansion,  but  rather  acquired 
possession  by  marriage  or  inheritance. 
In  each  of  the  instances  named  above, 
the  locality  was  too  confined  to  admit 
of  any  extensive  gardens,  still  less  of 
any  pieces  and  therefore  the  four 
plates  just  alluded  to  may  be  safely 
assigned  to  subjects  taken  from  the 
great  seignorial  park  in  the  country. 

The  single  view  of  the  parish  church 
gives  the  west  front  only,  and  shews  a 
principal  aisle  with  a modernised  and 
pedimented  west  end,  a small  mediasval 
chapel  with  a crossed  gable  on  the 
south  side,  and  a tower  of  five  stages 
(surmounted  by  a square  spire)  pro- 
bably of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the 
north-west  corner.  In  the  foreground 
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are  four  men  in  monastic  garb,  two  of 
them  bearing  crutches,  probably  La- 
zarists ; and,  among  figures  of  the  laity, 
one  of  the  domestics  of  a “ precieux  ” 
and  “precieuse”  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.  with  long  lace  ruffles  at  the 
knees,  carrying  the  lady’s  parasol. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  once  for 
all,  as  a general  inference  from  all 
these  plates,  confirmed  by  the  well- 
known  voice  of  history,  that  the  French 
seigneurs  must  have  lived  on  their 
estates  in  a style  of  excessive  splendour 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  vast  piles  of  building 
delineated  in  these  plates,  the  ex- 
tensive gardens,  waterlalls,  parks,  &c. 
here  shewn,  must  have  cost  immense 
sums  of  money ; and  we  can  form  but 
a faint  idea  of  the  territorial  and  po- 
litical importance  of  the  old  nobles 
from  the  puny  attempts  at  aristocratic 
display  which  have  been  resuscitated 
since  the  three  melancholy  French  Re- 
volutions. Whoever  would  thoroughly 
understand  the  social  condition  of 
France— and  by  inference  of  other 
civilised  portions  of  Europe — 200  years 
ago,  should  add  a study  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  period  to  that  of 
more  positively  historical  documents. 
Xo  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
evidences  of  past  greatness  which  the 
solemn  and  often  deserted  chateaux 
of  France  still  afibrd  ; but,  to  see  what 
they  were  in  their  paRny  days,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  plates  of  Israel 
ISilvestre  and  of  Rerelle.  The  care- 
ful handling  of  the  pages  of  lioulain- 
villiers,  Elat  de  la  France^  3 tom.  fob 
will  complete  this  course  of  study  ; and 
a more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
subsequent  changes  and  present  con- 
dition of  France  will  be  the  reward  of 
such  labours. 

H.  Longuevllle  Jo^es. 

( To  be  continued.') 


THE  RExMLNTSCENCES  OF  MR.  RAIKES.^ 

MR.  THOMAS  RAIKES  was  the  school  in  the  society  of  young  noble- 
son  of  one  of  England’s  merchant-  men,  and  before  he  was  twenty  maile 
princes.  He  was  educated  at  a public  the  old  “grand  tour"  with  a private  - 

* A Portion  of  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Raikes,  esq.  From  1831  to  1847.  Com- 
prising Reminiscences  of  Social  and  Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during  that 
Period.  2 vols.  Longman  and  Co. 
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tutor;  visiting  in  the  course  thereof 
several  of  the  German  courts.  On  his 
return  to  London  he  was  offered  a seat 
at  a desk  in  the  counting-house,  but, 
“having  little  inclination  for  mercantile 
affairs,  and  a marked  preference  for  so- 
cial and  literary  pursuits,  he  very  soon 
established  himself  in  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  became  a member  of  the 
fashionable  clubs,  and  mixed  largely 
in  what  is,  by  a somewhat  questionable 
courtesy,  denominated  the  society.” 
Tn  other  words,  he  preferred  play  to 
work  ; thought  the  shady  side  of  Fall 
Mall  a pleasanter  place  than  the  Ex- 
change, a box  at  the  opera  more  agree- 
able than  a stool  iu  the  counting- 
house  ; and  considered  that  spending 
money  was  a more  charming  occupa- 
tion than  earning  it.  In  short,  Mr. 
Ilaikes  became  a “a man  about  town,” 
and  few  men  were  better  known,  or  in 
his  immediate  circle  more  highly  re- 
spected. 

He  belonged  to  a transition  period. 
He  was  born  in  1778,  before  Macklin 
had  left  the  stage,  and  he  died  in  184S, 
at  three-score  years  and  ten,  long  after 
Edmund  Kean  was  in  his  grave.  He 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  period  of  pow- 
der, cocked-hats,  swords,  and  knee- 
breeches  ; he  passed  through  the  era 
of  top-boots  and  of  pantaloons ; went 
unscathed  through  the  epoch  of  men 
of  three-bottles,  and  passed  away  long 
subse([uent  to  the  date  when  sobriety 
came  into  fiishion.  He  had  seen  George 
III.  as  a young  King,  and  had  witnessed 
the  accession  of  Victoria,  the  young 
Queen.  When  he  first  drew  breath 
Louis  XV.  had  not  long  been  dead, 
and  feudality  was  laughingly  alluding 
to  the  “ deluge  ” that  was  to  happen 
in  after- times,  as  foretold  by  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  He  saw  it  come.  He 
saw  the  fall  of  the  old  INIonarchy,  the 
erection  of  the  Ilepublic  on  its  ruins, 
the  rise  of  the  empire  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  both,  the  fifteen  years’  co- 
medy of  the  Restoration,  the  citizcu- 
king^hip  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
second  Uepublic  built  out  of  the  wrecks 
of  a “ monarchy  composed  of  republi- 
can institutions.”  Yet  three  monthsbe- 
fore  he  died  there  were  three  gentle- 
men standing  at  the  door  of  Parquhar’s 
banking-house  in  St.  James’s  Street. 
The  day  was  the  ever  memorable  10th 
of  April  184b.  The  three  gentlemen 
held  staves  of  special  constables,  and 
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one  of  the  three,  who  had  a rather 
Jewish  look,  and  a slightly  loose  aspect, 
remarked  to  the  other  two  that  it  would 
certainly  be  his  fortune  to  be  hailed 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Mr.  Raikes 
did  not  live  to  see  this  prophecy  ful- 
filled, but  he  saw  Louis  Xapoleon  on 
the  high  road  to  completing  it  himself; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  mer- 
chant’s son  (and,  of  course,  his  con- 
temporaries) lived  through  a period 
which  was  not  unfertile  of  incident. 

What  we  have  to  regret  is  that 
Mr.  Raikes  did  not  keep  adjournal 
until  he  began  to  live  a comparatively 
retired  life.  At  least  the  portion  of 
his  diary  now  published  commences 
with  the  year  1832,  the  year  after  he 
visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  we  pre- 
sume that,  had  he  begun  earlier,  we 
should  have  had  extracts  from  his 
journal.  In  the  year  just  named,  “ em- 
barrassments of  the  house  with  which 
he  was  connected  compelled  him  to 
break  up  his  establishment  in  London 
and  settle  in  Paris,  where  he  remained 
till  184().  He  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land; but  by  this  time  most  of  his  early 
friends  and  associates  were  either  dead 
or  dispersed  in  various  directions,  and 
not  long  alter  his  own  health  began  to 
decline.  He  visited  one  or  two  of 
the  most  familiar  of  his  old  compa- 
nions, some  of  whom  lay  decaying  ou 
“ sick  beds.”  In  1848  Mr.  Raikes,  at 
Brighton,  was  himself  stretched  on  one 
from  which  he  never  arose.  He  died 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1848,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 

The  portion  of  the  journal  which  is 
here  given  to  the  public  refers  only  to 
a very  recent  period ; but  we  live  in 
such  “ fast”  times,  events  come  in  such 
crowds,  pass  away  so  rapidly,  and  are 
succeeded  in  thicker  crowds  by  even 
more  speedily  Hying  incidents,  that 
there  is  a wonderful  air  of  old  times 
about  all  that  is  recorded  in  these 
volumes.  It  is  just  in  such  times  that 
it  becomes  the  duty  (as  it  often  turns 
to  the  profit)  of  every  man  to  make 
some  faithful  registering  of  what  is 
passing  oround  him.  Otherwise  we 
run  the  risk  of  forgetting  very  much 
that  is  worthy  of  being  held  in  remem- 
brance. We  do  not  mean  that  every 
man  should  “chronicle  small  beer,”  but 
that  each  day,  week,  or  month,  as  leisure 
or  inclination  finds  suitable,  should 
have  its  history  or  comment.  It  would 
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be  present  amusement,  productive  of 
future  instruction. 

The  “ sketches  ” in  these  pages  are 
so  numerous  that  selection  is  some- 
what embarrassing.  Out  of  the  “ ad- 
mired disorder,”  however,  we  may  esta- 
blish a system,  and  vve  will  begin  with 
the  monarchs  of  the  times,  as  “ touched 
in  ” by  our  gentlemanly  diarist. 

And  first  of  Nicholas,  that  great  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  world,  whose 
heart-strings  cracked  at  the  news  of 
the  repulse  of  his  army  before  Eiipa- 
toria.  Mr.  Raikes  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood the  imperial  and  also  the 
Russian  character.  After  alluding  to 
the  civilities  heaped  by  Nicholas  on 
Lord  Durham,  whom  the  Czar  hated, 
and  the  imperial  condescension,  even 
to  drinking  grog  with  the  sailors  on 
board  the  Talnvera.,  the  diarist  re- 
marks,— 

When  all  circumstances  are  considered, 
the  natural  reserve  of  a Russian  sovereign, 
the  disgust  shown  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  first  news  of  Durham’s  nomination, 
the  little  reason  which  Nicholas  can  have 
to  feel  satisfied  with  our  government,  as  well 
as  the  feelings  that  bave  been  expressed 
in  the  country  about  Poland,  it  is  iuapossi- 
ble  not  to  see  that  he  is  acting  a part,  and 
indeed  overcharging  it  grossly.  He  over- 
steps the  modesty  of  nature.  It  might  be 
as  well  for  our  government  to  recollect  the 
expression  of  Napoleon  about  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  ; “ II  m’a  trompe  comme 
un  Grec  du  Bas  Empire.” 

Subsequently  he  adds — 

Russia,  irritated  and  mortified  by  the 
cavalier  treatment  which  she  has  experi- 
enced from  France  and  England  in  the 
conference  on  Belgian  affairs,  and  the  sub- 
sequent hostilities  at  Antwerp  against 
Holland,  has  now  made  known  her  inten- 
tions of  taking  her  own  line  against  Tur- 
key ; and  a new  question  is  coming  forward 
in  Europe,  which  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve  than  the  last. 

This  was  written  in  1833.  For 
twenty  years  Nicholas  prepared  for 
his  felonious  attempt  against  Turkey. 
How,  and  at  what  cost,  it  has  ended, 
we  all  know.  When  it  was  openly 
commenced,  the  Czar  looked  delibe- 
rately in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  ut- 
tered such  mendacity,  that  ail  Eurone 
shook  with  disgust  and  indignation. 
Now  that  it  has  been  signally  foiled, 
the  stronghold  levelled  to  the  dust,  the 
iieet  rotted  beneath  the  waters,  and 
Russia  compelled  to  terms  which  she 


had  before  haughtily  rejected,  the  new 
Czar  publishes  to  the  world — no,  nut 
to  the  world,  but  for  the  especial  in- 
struction of  the  Muscovites,  that  he 
has  concluded  peace,  because  he  has 
attained  the  object  for  which  the  war 
was  begun ! Russia  will  never  cease 
to  be  a barbarous  country  till  she  has 
freed  herself  from  that  national  vice 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  Tartar 
blood — unblushing  mendacity. 

How  determinedly  Russia  was  resolved 
to  crush  Turkey,  is  betrayed  in  words 
which  Matuscevitz  used  to  me  a fortnight 
ago.  He  said,  “With  regard  to  the  East, 
we  will  not  allow  any  power  to  dictate  to 
us  ; it  is  our  natural  field.  We  are  there, 
close  at  hand,  and  can  always  take  our 
measures  before  any  other  interference  can 
clash  with  our  views.” 

It  would  be  ungenerous  to  say  any- 
thing on  this  vaunt;  but  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  bear  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  Muscovite  craft. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  the  French  and  English 
ministers  were  induced  by  the  Russians  to 
sign  the  Greek  treaty,  which  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Otho.  Letters  from 
Bavaria  mention,  that,  on  scrutinising  this 
document  at  IMunich,  so  many  inaccura- 
cies have  been  discovered  as  to  the  right 
of  future  succession,  that  the  Russian  go- 
vernment will  have  little  difficulty  here- 
after in  turning  them  to  its  own  private 
advantage. 

If  the  Russians  had  been  now  at  that 
height,  to  attain  which  Sebastopol  was 
erected  as  a stepping  - stool,  what 
is  above  called  a “ little  dilliculty  ” 
would,  in  truth,  have  been  none  at  all. 
Nicholas  was  even  then  afraid  that 
England  would  not  be  a confederate 
in  his  ini<|uity.  Accordingly,  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  the  Russian  ambassador  in 
Paris,  said  to  our  diarist,  “ Our  plans 
are  laid  to  attack  England  in  her  most 
vulnerable  part— her  commerce,  and  we 
w’ll  give  such  advantages  to  America, 
b r rival,  that  the  whole  carrying-trade 
ot  Europe  shall  conic  into  her  hands.” 

Nicholas  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  a French  and  English  al- 
liance. He  knew  very  well  that  Louis 
Philippe  would  not  really  oppose  him. 
On  our  side,  we  were  already,  in  1836, 
judging  of  coming  events  by  the  “ sha- 
dows before.”  iNlr.  Raikes  was  informed, 
“from  a very  good  source,  that  Lord 
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G.  (Granville)  has  been  ordered  by  the 
British  government  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  French  cabinet,  as  to  the  part  they 
would  be  disposed  to  take  with  them 
in  the  event  of  a rupture  with  Kussia.” 
The  reply  was  supposed  to  be  unsatis- 
factory ; but  Russia  was  on  the  alert. 
With  an  intense  hatred  for  American 
institutions,  the  Czar  drew  closer  than 
ever  to  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States, — the  most  hideous  despotism 
with  the  most  liberal  of  institutions. 
This  unnatural  alliance  has  been  drawn 
so  close,  that,  had  the  Russian  fleet 
ventured  from  behind  the  walls  of 
Cronstadt,  we  should  no  sooner  have 
been  sailing  home  with  our  prizes, 
than  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  Attorney- 
General  at  Washington,  would  pro- 
bably have  produced  a document  to 
show  that  the  Russian  vessels,  having 
been  purchased  by  the  States,  England 
could  not  make  of  the  same  any  lawful 
capture.  Caleb’s  own  letters  induce 
us  to  believe  that,  in  the  contingency 
alluded  to,  he  would  not  have  blushed 
to  come  forward  with  such  a document. 

Louis  Philippe  looks  extremely  con- 
temptible in  these  pages.  He  had  some 
good  qualities,  no  doubt,  but  so  had 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  11.  He  had, 
however,  a mean  soul,  and  in  all 
money  matters  was  extremely  ignoble. 
These  pages  abound  in  proofs  as  to 
how  he  could  cheat  the  Bourbons  out 
of  property  left  behind  them,  after  he 
had  robbed  them  of  a crown  and  of 
their  great  inheritance.  But  he  could 
descend  lower  than  this. 

A friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  had  a 
beautiful  portrait  by  Mignard,  which  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  olfcring  to  Louis 
Philippe,  who  is  making  a collection  of 
that  jieriod,  and  for  which  he  asked  the 
moderate  price  of  oOO/.  llis  Majesty  made 
great  objections  to  the  sum,  but  stilt  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  see  and  examine  the 
painting.  It  was  sent  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  it  was  detained  a few  days,  during 
which  interval  it  was  copied  by  a female 
artist,  to  whom  the  King  gave  tJOf.  and  it 
was  then  returned  to  the  owner. 

Louis  XVII [.  was  a less  temperate 
man  than  Ids  cousin  of  Orleans,  but 
he  wa.s  more  witty.  He  hurl  as  much 
sense  and  less  hypocrisy,  and  was  quite 
as  clever  a king,  but  cared  more  for 
his  dinner  than^his  dynasty.  Here  is 
his  “ majesty  at  meat.” 

A paic  de  aaucissons  was  served  at 
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breakfast  at  the  Tuileries  to  the  King,  who, 
with  the  Duke  d’Escars,  partook  so  vora- 
ciously of  it,  that  the  former  was  attacked 
with  a dangerous  fit  of  indigestion,  from 
which  he  with  difficulty  recovered,  and  the 
latter  absolutely  died  from  the  excess  on 
the  following  day.  One  of  the  French 
journals  announced  the  event  in  the  fol- 
lowing terras:  “Hier  sa  Majestd  tres 
Chretienne  a ete  attaqu4e  d’une  indiges- 
tion, dont  M.  le  Due  d'Escars  est  mort  le 
lenderaain.”  Louis  XVUI.  has  been 
known  at  table,  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  courses,  of  which  he 
always  partook  largely,  to  have  a pldt  of 
little  pork  cutlets,  dressed  in  a particular 
manner,  handed  to  him  by  one  of  the 
pages  ; and  he  would  take  them  up,  one 
by  one,  in  his  fingers,  and  before  the 
second  service  w'as  arranged  the  contents 
of  the  little  pldt  had  disappeared. 

This  was  the  solitary  sensuality  in 
which  the  King  indulged.  His  female 
favourites  were  simply  friends  in  whose 
conversation  he  delighted,  and  for  male 
friends  he  loved  those  best  who,  like 
“Jack  Ward,”  could  cap  Latin  quo- 
tations with  him.  He  saw  well  the 
dangers  which  would  beset  his  suc- 
cessor and  brother  Charles  X.  In  his 
last  infirmity  he  pushed  forward  ex- 
treme measures,  on  the  ground  that  a 
dying  King  might  do  with  impunity 
what  a King  just  after  his  accession 
dared  not  dream  of.  His  neatness  in 
punning  has  been  often  spoken  of,  and 
lie  may  be  said  to  have  died  with  a 
pun  in  his  mouth.  The  last  “ pass- 
words” which  he  gave  for  the  military 
on  duty  at  the  palace,  on  the  night  of 
his  decease,  were  “St.  Denis,  Givet, 

In  all  respects  his  brother  Charles  X. 
was  unlike  him,  — in  look,  bearing, 
build,  principle,  and  practice.  In  his 
youth  his  licentiousness  had  been 
lioundless.  Loyally  in  a friend  of  the 
family  has  curiously  proved  this  by 
preserving  the  pictures  which  were 
suspended  in  the  dressing  - room  of 
the  Count  d’Artois.  They  horrified 
Mr.  Raikes.  Like  all  the  Bourbons 
Charles  X.  bore  adversity  with  re- 
markable dignity,  but  gallantry  to  a 
lady  was  not  among  his  qualities. 

Madame  de followed  the  family 

of  tlie  Bourbons  to  Holyrood  House,  but, 
instead  of  trying  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  party,  she  caused  an  additional  gloom, 
by  her  unceasing  lamentations  at  their 
exile.  Charles  X.  attempted  to  remon- 
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strata  with  her,  by  alluding  to  her  former 
emigration,  which  she  had  borne  with 
such  fortitude.  She  said,  “Le  premier 
exil  fut  glorieux,  mais  celui-ci  est  hou- 
teux.”  To  which  the  King  replied,  “ Le 
fait  est,  Madame — qu’alors  vous  ^tiez 
jeune  et  jolie,  maintenant  vous  t'tes  vieille 
et  iaide;  voila  la  difference  ! ” 

We  will  contrast  with  this  rudeness 
of  one  King,  the  last  of  his  race,  the 
frankness  of  another,  the  first  of  his 
house. 

General  Sir  Alured  Clarke  was  making 
a tour  of  pleasure  on  the  continent,  and 
arrived  at  Stockholm,  when  he  wished  to 
be  presented  to  the  King.  A private  au- 
dience was  granted,  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  an  English  general  officer.  When  pre- 
sented to  Carl  Johann,  Sir  Alured  was 
very  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  King 
of  Sweden,  instead  of  a formal  reception, 
folded  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him  on 
the  cheek.  He  was  confounded  at  this 
distinction,  and  more  so  when  the  King 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  recollect  him. 
In  this,  as  his  memory  was  quite  defective, 
he  could  only  express  his  regrets.  To 
which  the  King  replied,  ‘‘I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  you  do  not  recognise  in  me 
the  Corporal  Bernadotte  who  became 
your  prisoner  at  Pondicherry,  when  you 
commanded  the  English  army  in  India,  to 
whom  you  showed  the  greatest  kindness 
wliiie  in  your  power,  and  who  now'  is  most 
anxious  to  return  the  obligation  in  every 
way  that  may  be  most  agreeable  to  you 
during  your  stay  in  his  dominions.” 

Of  our  own  sovereigns,  William  IV. 
has  the  most  space  allotted  to  him  in 
the  reminiscences  of  IMr.  Raikes.  To 
the  last,  he  never  left  off  the  habit  of 
swearing,  but  his  early  years  had  been 
passed  where  such  profanation  was  a 
habit  at  sea,  and  a fashion  on  shore. 
The  sailor-king  Iiad  much  of  the  ex- 
citability of  constitution  which  so  pain- 
fully characterised  George  III.,  and 
which  was  so  humorously  developed 
in  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
from  which  the  present  gallant  duke 
of  that  name  is  not  altogether  free. 
Mr.  Raikes  tells  a story  of  a scene  at 
a levee,  wherein  William  IV.  is  said 
to  have  insisted  on  a wooden-legged 
lieutenant  of  the  navy  kneeling  to  kiss 
hands.  “ It  was  impossible  ; but  the 
sovereign  would  not  concede  the  point, 
and  the  other  was  obliged  to  hobble 
away  without  going  through  the  cere- 
mony.” We  (To  not  know  how  well- 
founded  this  anecdote  may  be,  but  one 
very  similar  is  told  in  Dr.  Doran's 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  The  hero  there 
is  a provincial  mayor,  who  also  had  a 
wooden  leg,  and  wlio  protested  that, 
although  his  loyalty  would  induce  him 
to  kneel  to  the  Iving  (George  III.)  his 
leg  would  by  iio  means  bend  to  it. 

William  IV.  had,  on  occasions,  a 
nice  feeling  of  gallantry.  It  was,  as 
Mr.  Raikes  remarks,  “ in  token  of  old 
recollections,”  that  he  made  Miss  S.  E. 
Wykeham,  of  Thame  Park,  Baroness 
Wenman.  The  journalist  adds,  that 
lie  could  well  recollect  the  time  hen 
William,  then  Duke  of  Clarence, ‘‘was 
anxious  to  marry  an  Englishwoman  of 
large  fortune,  and  made  his  proposals 
to  this  lady,  as  well  as  to  the  Wan- 
stead  heiress,  the  late  Mrs.  Long  Pole 
Wellesley,  with  the  same  unsuccessful 
result.”  Mr.  Raikes  thinks  that  this 
conferring  the  title  of  baroness  proved 
that  the  King  did  not  bear  malice  for 
the  refusal.  The  honour,  however, 
cost  him  nothing.  Here  is  Vrilliam  at 
least  justly  otlended. 

Previous  to  the  late  dinner  wliich  tlie 
King  gave  to  the  Jockey  Club,  LordSefton, 
who  was  indignant  at  the  resignation  of 
his  friends  the  ministers,  and  most  cla- 
morous at  what  he  called  the  duplicity  of 
the  King,  in  a fit  of  pique  and  vexation 
erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  member.^, 
and  sent  an  excuse  to  the  dinner,  as  no 
longer  belonging  to  the  club.  The  King, 
who  was  not  then  aware  of  his  motive, 
graciously  requested  that  he  would  come 
as  his  friend.  He  never  went.  Circum- 
stances soon  took  a difi’erent  turn.  Lord 
Grey  resumed  office,  and  Lord  Sefton’s 
animosity  subsided.  The  Queen  gave  a 
ball  on  Friday  night,  where  the  whole 
Sefton  family  made  their  appearance,  and 
his  Majesty,  who  was  then  better  informed, 
turned  his  back  openly  on  his  Lordship. 
Dans  ces  entrefaites,  Lord  Molyneux  had 
attended  a public  meeting  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  made  a speedi,  and,  actuated  by 
his  faiher’s  feelings,  ailuded  very  bitterly 
to  the  conduct  of  both  che  King  and  Queen. 
He  afterwards  came  to  town,  and  appeared 
with  his  family  at  the  ball.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  King  commanded  Mr.  W. 
Ashley,  as  vice-chamberlain  to  the  Queen, 
"to  write  to  Lord  Molyneux,  and  request 
he  would  not  appear  at  court  again. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  just. 

It  was,  perhaps,  such  ignoble  squab- 
bles— and  William  had  seen  many  not 
a jot  more  dignified,  from  his  earliest 
Jays — that  induced  him  to  make  a 
curious  remark.  It  was  at  a dinner 
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at  the  Pavilion,  and  the  American 
iVIinister  was  present.  To  this  official, 
the  monarch,  ever  too  ready  of  speech, 
particularly  after  dinner  (save  when 
he  fell  asleep),  remarked,  that  it  had 
always  been  to  him  “ a matter  of  se- 
rious regret  that  he  had  not  been  born 
a free,  independent  American,  so  much 
he  respected  that  nation,  and  consi- 
dered Washington  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived  ! ” 

Among  all  the  fine  people  who 
crowd  these  pages,  the  figure  of  Talley- 
rand glides  like  a grinning  Mephis- 
tophiles.  There  is  something  singu- 
larly unpleasant  in  the  way  in  v/hich 
the  penniless  adventurer  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fortune.  He  had  been 
named  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs  of 
the  Republic.  He  was  “ lodged  like  a 
prince,  without  a shilling  of  revenue, 
surrounded  by  servants,  whose  wages 
he  knew  not  how  to  pay,  and  who 
were  using  the  most  costly  service  of 
old  Sevres  china  for  the  commonest 
purposes  of  the  kitchen  and  offices,  be- 
cause they  really  had  not  the  money 
to  purchase  utensils  of  earthenware.” 
Talleyrand  soon  found  funds.  Portu- 
gal had  just  concluded  a treaty  in 
which,  for  concessions  made  to  her  by 
France,  she  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  eight  millions.  Of  this  sum,  Talley- 
rand “ distributed  one  million  to  each 
of  the  five  Directors,  and  appropriated 
the  remaining  three  to  himself.”  At 
table  at  Lord  Lowther’s,  where  many 
French  officers  were  present, 

Many  anecdotes  were  related  of  Junot, 
Moncey,  and  other  marshals,  not  allot  the 
most  creditable  description.  The  former 
appears  to  have  been,  throughout,  a mad- 
man, and,  though  constantly  favoured  by 
Napoleon,  to  have  been  utterly  incapable 
as  a general.  When  made  governor  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  he  one  morning  sur- 
prised the  whole  population  by  appearing 
in  the  great  square  before  his  palace  on  a 
pedestal,  mounted  on  his  charger,  unsad- 
dled, with  a single  filet,  himself  naked  as 
he  was  born,  and  personifying  an  eques- 
trian statue.  The  police  advanced  to  stop 
this  scandalous  e.vhibition,  and  to  their 
astonishment  found  that  it  was  the  Gene- 
ral-en-chef.  His  end,  which  is  not  de- 
tailed in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  his 
wife,  was  characteristic  of  his  life.  In  a 
fit  of  frenzy  he  cut  his  throat,  and  then 
precipitated  himself  from  the  window  into 
the  street. 

Of  a greater  warrior  at  home  we 
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have  the  following  highly  character- 
istic anecdote  ; — 

Lord  Douro’s  regiment,  the  60th  Foot, 
has  been  lately  quartered  at  Dover.  When 
the  Duke,  his  father,  went  to  make  a short 
stay  at  Walraer  Castle,  the  officers  all  rode 
over  to  pay  their  respects,  and  left  their 
cards  at  the  house,  as  a matter  of  form. 
Shortly  after  came  an  invitation  from  his 
grace  to  dinner,  including  all  the  officers, 
excepting  Lord  Douro,  The  Major,  who 
received  the  note,  quite  confused,  knew 
not  how  to  act,  and  showed  it  to  Lord 
Douro,  who  was  equally  puzzled,  though 
he  knew  it  must  have  some  meaning.  To 
solve  the  difficulty,  he  went  forthwith  to 
the  Duke  at  Walmer,  who,  with  great  good 
humour,  told  him, — “ I make  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  service  : those  gentlemen  who 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  a visit  I in- 
vited to  dinner.  You  were  not  of  the 
number,  and  so  I omitted  you  in  the  in- 
vitation.” 

From  the  army  to  the  navy  is  a 
natural  step.  Our  readers  will  have 
fresh  in  their  minds  the  debates,  dis- 
cussions, and  conversations  between 
Sir  Charles  Napier  and  his  friends  on 
the  one  side,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
and  his  confederates  on  the  other. 
They  will  remember  how  Sir  James 
appointed  Sir  Charles  to  the  command 
of  the  Baltic  fleet,  on  the  ground  of 
his  qualifications,  and  how,  after  they 
quarreled,  he  attempted  very  unsuc- 
cessfully to  show  that  Sir  Charles  had 
none  for  that  particular  command. 
With  these  matters  in  recollection,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  read  the  follow- 
ing,--it  is  an  entry  under  the  date  of 
December,  1832  : — 

Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn  has  been 
appointed  to  the  American  station  in  the 
room  of  Admiral  Colpoys,  deceased.  When 
Sir  James  Graham  sent  to  him  to  an- 
nounce his  appointment,  he  told  him  that 
he  was  indebted  for  it  solely  to  the  earnest 
wish  and  interference  of  the  King;  that, 
with  all  the  respect  which  they  felt  for  his 
talents,  the  continued  opposition  which 
he  had  made  to  the  government  would 
have  rendered  it  impossible  that  they 
could  have  ever  employed  him.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  condescension  on  their 
part  to  the  King  may  be  traced  to  a wish 
to  get  rid  of  Sir  George  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  cases  of  Sir  George  and  Sir 
Charles  are  thus  e.xtremely  remark- 
able in  their  separate  ways.  Sir  Jame.s 
Graham  tells  the  former  that,  though 
qualified,  lie  would  not  voluntarily 
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name  him  to  a command.  To  the 
latter  he  says,  after  appointing  him  to 
a command,  that,  though  so  appointed, 
he  was  in  reality  not  fitted  for  it ! And 
it  is  for  such  government  and  gover- 
nors that  we,  the  most  loyal  of  people, 
are  the  most  heavily  taxed.  The 
“muddle”  of  our  governing  maxims 
is  indeed  astounding!  Under  William 
IV.  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Jordan  are,  for 
no  earthly  service  rendered  to  the 
country,  elevated  to  the  peerage.  In 
these  present  days,  half  a dozen  “ love- 
children  ” perish  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol,  and  we  deny  to  their 
mothers  the  possession  of  the  poor 
medal  which  might  testify  that,  if  they 
erred  in  giving  such  sons  to  bear  arms 
in  our  defence,  the  boys  at  least  had 
heroically  performed  their  duty ! If 
it  be  true,  as  the  poet  says,  that  mor- 
tals play  such  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven,  as  make  the  angels  weep, 
there  must  be  solemn  showers  descend- 
ing when  we  crown  illegitimate  peers, 
and  trample  out  the  memory  of  ille- 
gitimate peasants. 

We  will  not  conclude  without  re- 
marking that  the  volumes  abound  in 
examples  of  neat  mot.%  those  sparkling 
bits  of  wit  for  which  Douglas  Jerrohl 
seems  as  famous  in  these  days  as  Tal- 
leyrand was  in  the  olden  times.  Some 
of  the  striking  sayings  are,  indeed, 
more  suggestive  than  sparkling,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  epitaph  which  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  once  pronounced 
on  himself, — “ Ci  git  le  fils  de  Xa- 
poleon,  no  Roi  de  Rome,  mort  Colonel 
Autrichien.”  Some  are  simply  malevo- 
lent, as  that  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  who, 
when  he  heard  of  the  attack  of  the 
French  mob,  in  1831,  on  the  house  of 
his  ambassador  in  Paris,  exclaimed,-— 

“ They  have  dealt  me  a blow,  and  I’ll 
never  forget  it.”  Poor  man!  it  was 
his  fate  to  endure  many  more,  and  to 
die  of  being  continually  beaten.  The 
wittiest  are,  perhaps,  the  popular  epi- 
grams. As,  when  Dupin  said  that 
Louis  Philippe  could  address  the  am- 
bassador of  every  nation  in  Europe  in 
his  native  tongue,  a Paris  wit  wrote 
the  following 

II  paiie  Italien,  Anglais, 
r.usse,  Saxon,  jargon  Sonabe, 

H dcorche  aiis«i  le  Francais, 

Mais  n ne  pense  qu’nn  Arabe. 

This,  however,  is  less  neat  than  the 
remark  of  Talleyrand  in  Barthelemy’s 
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trimming  poem  called  his  “Justifica- 
tion “La  corruption,”  said  Talley- 
rand, “engendre  les  vers.”  This  di- 
plomatist did  not,  it  is  true,  monopolise 
ail  the  wit.  “Alluding  to  the  con- 
ference, I said  to  Neuman  to-day  at 
dinner,  ‘Votre  vocation  est  finie.’ 
He  replied,  ‘ Oui,  ma  vocation  est 
finie,  mais  la  provocation  reste.’  ” In 
Talleyrand’s  sayings,  nevertheless, 
there  was  always  more  smartness  as 
well  as  profundity.  Witness  his  in- 
terpretation to  Lord  Alvanley  of  the 
word  “ Non-Intervention,”  — “ C’est 
un  mot  metaphysique  et  politique,  qui 
signifie  a peu  pres  la  memc  chose  qu’in- 
tervention.”  Compared  with  this  the 
following  is  hardly  “ eminent  ” wit. 
M.  de  B.  said  that  he,  last  year,  re- 
marked to  a certain  Cardinal  at  Rome 
how  much  fewer  assassinations  were 
heard  of  now  than  formerly.  His 
eminence  replied,  “ Oui ; il  est  vrai 
que  le  chocolat  noir  a fait  eviter  des 
grands  scandaies  dans  les  families." 
On  the  other  hand,  here  is  something 
from  Coleridge  which  is  far  above  tbr; 
little  wit  of  the  Cardinal.  “ On  an  oc- 
casion when  the  doctrine  of  the  Sa- 
cramentaries  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  was 
in  question,  he  solved  the  difliculty  id, 
once,  by  saying,  ‘ They  are  both 
equally  wrong;  the  first  have  vola- 
tilised the  Eucharist  into  a metaphor, 
the  last  have  condensed  it  into  an  idol.’  ” 
This  is  admirably  said.  IMadam  de 
Coigny  did  not  more  cleverly  describe 
in  a few  words  her  son-in-law  Sebas- 
tiani,  on  the  occasion  of  some  defeat 
which  he  had  sustained  in  Spain  : 
“ My  son-in-law,”  said  the  old  lady, 
“ is  like  a drum,  lie  only  makes  a 
noise  when  he  is  beaten.”  (^uite  as 
truthfully  concise  was  the  remark  of 
Brummel  to  a very  disagreeable  man 
who  talked  of  keeping  a coach  for  his 
friends.  “Ah!”  said  Brummel,  “you 
may  keep  a cis-d-vis,  and  you  will 
always  have  a vacant  place.” 

But  the  ladies  keep  up  in  these 
volumes  their  own  reputation  for 
smarter  things  than  were  then  ut- 
tered by  the  celebrated  beau.  Louis 
XVIIL,  when  Count  de  Provence, 
maintained  very  intimate  relations 
with  Madame  de  Balbey.  They  were, 
however,  purely  platonic.  Too  much 
so,  to  the  lady’s  thinking,  it  would 
seem ; for,  when  some  one  was  Ia-» 
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menting  to  her  the  dissolute  manners 
of  that  period  in  France,  Madame  de 
Balbey  replied,  “Je  ne  connais  de 
vierge  en  France  que  le  Comte  de 
Provence  et  son  epee.”  The  mere  po- 
litical witticisms,  compared  with  this, 
are  but  good  puns,  as  in  the  on  ditxii 
Louis  Philippe’s  iiine~“La  place  la 
plus  difiicile  a rcmplir  est  cede  de  la 
marine,  puis(jue  le  Roi  a trouve  tous 
les  hommes  trop  hommes  de  terre 
(pommes  de  terre !)” 

The  following,  ascribed  to  Talley- 
rand, is  not  only  neat,  but  has  the 
merit  of  describing  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  this  “ married  priest.”  The 
executors  of  the  Princess  Talleyrand 
produced  two  wills,  one  of  a remote, 
the  other  of  a very  recent  date, — “ Je 
m’inquiete,”  said  the  ex-bishop  of  Au- 
tun,  “aussi  pen  de  i’ancieii  testament 
que  du  nouveau.”  jNIr.  Raikes  too  in- 
definitely ascribes  to  “ a man  of  wit” 
Talleyrand’s  deservedly-praised  com- 
ment on  the  dresses  of  some  young 
ladies  which  left  their  necks  and  ankles 
very  much  exposed.  “ Les  rol^es  de 
ces  demoiselles  ressemblent  a un  mau- 
vais  jour  d’hiver,  qui  commence  trop 
tard  et  finit  trop  tot.” 

All  these,  however,  are  the  fine  say- 
ings of  very  fine  people,  each  of  whom 
had  been  so  educated  as  to  be  prepared 
to  hold  what  Cowley  calls  “ the  con- 
sulship of  wit  and  eloquence.”  We 
cannot  do  better  than  contrast  them 
with  a specimen  of  tlie  ready  wit  of  the 


lower  orders  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Raikes 
had  it  from  Lord  Glengall. 

Old  Lord  Castlemaine  was  extremely 
rich,  but  a miser.  One  day  lie  was  stop- 
ping in  his  carriage  to  change  horses  at 
the  inn  in  Athlone,  when  the  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  paupers  imploring  alms,  to 
whom  he  turned  a deaf  ear,  and  drew  up 
the  glass.  A ragged  old  woman  in  the 
crowd  cried  out,  “ Faix,  an’  its  no  use 
but  going  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage,  she  bawled  out,  in  the  old  peer’s 
hearing,  ‘ ‘ Plase  you,  my  lord,  j ust  chuck  one 
tinpenny  out  of  your  coach,  and  Fll  answer 
it  will  trate  all  your  friends  in  Athlone.” 

With  this  extract  we  must  close  the 
volumes,  only  regretting  that  there  is 
not  more  of  them,  and  hoping  that 
there  may  be  many  portions  to  come 
which  will  be  speedily  given  to  the 
public.  They  may  lack  the  interest  of 
Evelyn,  and  the  amusement  that  is  to 
be  found  in  Pepys,  but  they  are  not 
void  of  either  amusement  or  interest 
of  their  own.  That  they  are  not  want- 
ing in  this  respect  the  extracts  we  have 
made  from  them  will  serve  to  prove, 
but  we  have  only  taken  a few  samples 
from  a measure  the  contents  of  which 
are  not  only  ample  but  varied,  and  of 
which  our  quotations  may  afford  an 
idea  but  cannot  altogether  convey  a 
perfect  description.  We  have  said  and 
cited  enough,  however,  to  show  what 
the  book  is  worth,  and  we  leave  our 
reatlers  to  further  examine  it  for  them- 
selves. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  CROMWELL’S  ARMY  IN  IRELAND, 

From  13th  March,  1G49,  lo  2.1x11  of  Dec.  16'51. 

[Copied  from  Dr.  Henry  Jones’s  Private  Notes  of  the  march,  as  certified  in  a 
Manuscript  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  F.  iv.  1G.~ 


{Continued  J 

IG-iO,  April  loth,  llth,  Pith.  The 
two  troop.s  sent  from  us  with  Colonel 
llcwsou  to  Dublin  came  up  to  us, 
being  sent  for  on  notice  of  the  enemy’.s 
preparations.  Major  Pritty*  also, 
with  a troop  of  Colonel  Stubber3’s,f 
came  to  us  from  Wexford,  so  we  be- 


rornp.  375.) 

came  twelve  troops  of  horse,  besides 
two  of  dragoons. 

13th.  I was  employed  with  a des- 
patch to  the  head  quarters  in  Carrig, 
[Carrick-on-Suir.] 

17th.  I returned  to  Leighlin,  being 
our  head  <|urirter.s,  whither  the  foot 


^ This  officer,  Peregrine  Prittie,  had  a certiticate  from  the  usurping  powers  for  a 
castle  and  lands  in  tlie  .said  county  of  Carlow,  which  were,  after  the  Restoration,  con- 
firmed to  him  by  patent  of  l‘iG7, 

t Edward  .Stubbers,  or  Stubber,  also  obtained  a patent  in  1669  confirmatory  of  a 
certificate  for  sundry  lands  in  Meath,  Kilkenny,  and  King’s  and  Queen's  counties. 
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had  been  drawn  from  the  leaguer  at 
Tullow,  the  place  being  delivered  up  on 
condition  of  its  being  to  be  “ slighted.” 

18th.  Was  a muster  at  Leighlin  of 
our  horse  and  foot. 

19th.  I was  employed  on  a des- 
patch to  Dublin,  whither  I came  on 
the  •20th. 

22d.  I was  returned  back  by  the 
committee  for  certifying  the  enemy’s 
preparations  for  entering  our  quarters 
about  Trim  and  Dublin. 

23d.  I came  back  to  Leighlin, 
whence  despatches  were  prepared  for 
his  Excellency  to  the  head  (juarters, 
concerning  these  the  enemy’s  prepara- 
tions and  intentions.  Despatches  were 
also  made  to  Colonel  Reynolds  at  his 
quarters  about  Ballyragget  * in  the 
said  county,  that  there  might  be,  if 
cause  required,  a conjunction  of  his 
and  our  brigades,  for  op»posing  the 
enemy  and  recovering  from  them  the 
Dublin  quarters. 

2oth.  According  to  returns  to  these 
despatches  respectively,  by  order  from 
his  Excellency  and  by  agreement  with 
Colonel  Reynolds  we  set  forward  from 
Leighlin  Bridge,  part  of  our  party 
([uartering  near  Catlierlagh,  hve  miles 
from  Leigldiu  Bridge. 

26th.  We  came  thither,  where  that 
night  we  also  quartered. 

27th.  I was  again  sent  to  Dublin  for 
certifying  our  advancing,  and  that  pre- 
parations of  victuals,  money,  and  am- 
munition might  be  ready  for  us. 

28th.  Colonel  Reynolds  came  unto 


Ballysonnan,f  twenty  miles  from  Dub- 
lin ; his  forces  consisting  of  seven  troops 
of  horse  and  four  of  dragoons,  without 
foot.  He  quartered  at  the  Naas  and 
our  party  at  Great  Connal. 

29th.  Both  parties  met  at  the  Naas, 
and  marched  into  Dunada  J and  Scur- 
lockstown,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

30th.  Both  parties,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Reynolds,  marched  to  Trim ; 
thither  1 came  up  to  them  from  Dub- 
lin. Our  party  being  then  come  to- 
gether, we  were  thirteen  troops  of 
horse,  two  troops  of  dragoons,  and 
Colonel  Slade’s  regiment  of  foot,  be- 
sides those  of  Colonel  Reynolds’s  party. 
This  day  the  Governor  of  Dublin,  Co- 
lonel Hewson,  marched  out  with  some 
foot,  horse,  and  dragoons,  to  meet  our 
party  about  Trim.§ 

May  1st.  Colonel  Hewsoii  came  up 
to  us  and  brought  provisions  of  biscuit, 
cheese,  and  ammunition. 

2d.  We  marched  in  the  night  through 
Trim,  and  quartered  that  night  about 
two  miles  from  Trim  on  the  way  to 
Athboy.  Colonel  Hewson  sent  for  a 
guard  to  Dublin,  and  had  our  foot  left 
with  him  and  six  of  o’ur  troops. 

3d.  We  (quartered  at  Cumerstowa 
on  the  way  to  Ballinderah ; on  our 
approach  the  enemy  lied  and  «leserted 
their  garrison  at  Drumcree  near  our 
quarters. 

4th.  We  continued  in  our  quarters. 

.7th.  Sir  Theophilus  Jones  was  sent, 
with  about  four  hundred  horse  and 
dragoons,  into  the  county  of  Cavan, 


At  this  locality  are  still  traceable  e.vteusive  ruins  of  a castle  erected  there  on  the 
Nore  at  the  close  of  the  15tli  century.  Through  the  pass  here,  (as  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton reported  to  Queen  Elizabeth,)  her  Viceroy,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  marched 
in  May  1599  to  Kilkenny,  “ where  he  was  received  with  as  much  joy  of  the  citizens, 
as  could  be  expressed  either  by  lively  orations  or  silent  strewing  of  the  streets  with 
herbs  and  rushes.”  “ Here  was  at  that  time  (adds  Harrington)  a house  of  the  Lord 
Mountgarret’s,  in  which  there  was  a ward  for  the  Queen,  kept  as  a pledge  for  his 
loyalty.”  This  was  the  viscount  of  whom  the  Lord  President  of  Munster  wrote  to  the 
Council,  ” he  thinks  he  ought  to  be  Earl  of  Ormonde,  for  many  reasons  which  he 
pretends.” 

t Piers  FitzGerald,  the  proprietor  of  Ballysonnan,  was  one  of  the  confederate 
Catholics  who  assembled  at  Kilkenny  three  years  previous  to  this  march  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians. In  1647  he  succeeded  in  capturing  several  of  the  Roundheads,  whence  it 
may  be  concluded  his  inheritance  here  was  soon  devested  by  attainder. 

t Donadea  was  the  estate  of  a branch  of  the  Aylmers  of  Lyons,  of  which  Sir  Gerald 
Aylmer,  the  third  in  the  succession  of  that  ancient  baronetcy,  was  then  seised. 

§ This  interesting  old  town  of  the  Pale  is  connected  with  many  historical  events  of 
deep  interest,  which  will  be  found  illustrated  in  able,  though  unpretending,  notices  by 
the  Very  Reverend  Dean  Butler,  its  present  vicar.  Here  was  “the  hero  of  Agin- 
couit,”  while  yet  but  young  ” Lord  of  Lancaster,”  imprisoned  by  Richard  the  Second; 
and  “ the  hero  of  Waterloo”  has  passed  many  of  his  young  days  more  uncontrolledly 
in  this  locality. 
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over  Daley’s  Bridge,  for  discovering 
and  making  shew  of  an  inroad  into 
that  part  of  Ulster  to  draw  the  Ulster 
army  back  from  Sir  Charles  Coote,* * * § 
nigh  whom  they  had  advanced.  "We 
rpiartered  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge ; Colonel  Eeynolds  with  the  rest 
of  the  forces  advancing  towards  us,  for 
answering  all  occasions,  quartered 
about  Castlecorr,  two  miles  short  of  the 
bridge. 

6th.  We  returned  to  our  party  at 
Castlecorr,  and  in  the  night  marched 
back  to  our  quarters  at  Cumerstown. 

7th.  We  removed  our  quarters  to 
Ilenahan,  one  mile  further,  near  to 
Ballinderrah,  where  we  rested  May 
the  8 th  and  9 th,  attending  the  enemy’s 
motions,  and  expecting  the  coming  up 
of  our  supplies  from  Dublin  and  Trim. 

10th.  Mr.  The:  Price  died  at  Trim 
of  a fever. 

11th.  We  quartered  at  Rathconry 
[Rathconrath],  between  Ballymore  and 
iMullingar,  five  miles  from  each ; at 
Ballymore  was  Castlehaven  f reported 
to  have  been.  It  is  a place  well  forti- 
fied, being  also  an  island,  part  water 
and  part  bog,  and  having  only  a cause- 
way to  pass  to  it,  commanded  by  a 
castle  and  other  works. 

Idth.  We  came  before  Ballymore, 
and,  by  agreement  with  the  country, 
drew  back  without  attempting  the 
place,  they  promising  to  see  the  place 
demolished.  In  our  stay  there  were 
sonu3  prisoners  taken  ; Sir  Luke  Fitz- 
gerald I narrowly  escaped,  his  servant 
was  shot,  and  800  of  his  muster  taken. 
\\"e  retired  and  marched  back  to  Rath- 
connel,  two  miles  from  IMullingar, 
where  we  ([uartered,  it  being  back 
and  forward  a march  of  seventeen 
miles  that  way. 


13th.  A party  was  sent  to  Trim  for 
provisions;  also  Major  Owens  § went 
with  a party  towards  Kinnegad,  it 
being  reported  that  the  enemy  was 
there  demolishing  it,  least  it  might  be 
a prejudice  to  Tecroghan,  before  whose 
coming  to  that  place  it  was  by  the 
garrison  fired,  they  fleeing  in  such 
haste  that  we  got  sixty  arms,  and  pos- 
sessed the  place.  Other  castles  also 
thereabout  were  then  fired,  all  occa- 
sioned by  the  enemy’s  intercepting  a 
letter  from  Trim  to  us,  Intimating  the 
coming  up  of  the  guns  and  foot.  The 
rest  of  the  party  coming  up,  we  came 
to  the  pass  at  Ballynecarne,  where  was 
a castle  with  a work  at  the  end  of  a 
bridge.  By  the  officer  there  com- 
manding was  the  said  letter  inter- 
cepted, and  by  him  communicated  to 
others.  This  facilitated  our  work  here, 
the  place  being  surrendered  upon  sum- 
mons, they  remaining  prisoners.  Ten 
dragoons  we  left  there.  We  quartered 
within  two  miles  of  Killucan. 

14th.  We  viewed  Tecroghan,  and 
went  aside  from  it  to  Killyon,  where 
we  were  to  meet  our  foot  and  our 
provisions.  We  quartered  at  Kil- 
lyon. 

loth.  Colonel  Moore  came  to  Killyon 
with  about  1,000  foot  and  with  nine 
guns,  one  demi-cannon,  one  demi- 
culverin,  one  sacker,  and  a mortar- 
piece.  We  held  our  quarters  at  Kil- 
lyon. 

16th.  The  army  marched  towards 
Tecroghan.  I was  employed  from  the 
army  to  the  committee  at  Dublin,  for 
accommodation  for  the  anny  and  for 
the  service.  This  day  I came  to 
Dublin,  where  I continued  the  17th, 
18  th,  19th,  and  ’iOth.  The  17th  Clon- 
mel was  taken,  where  and  when  Colo- 


* He  it  was  who,  in  1042,  having  forced  the  intricate  passes  of  Mountrath  to  relieve 
the  castles  of  Birr.  Burros,  and  Knocknanease,  was,  after  the  Restoration,  raised  to  the 
jieerage  in  Ireland  by  the  title  of  M\rl  of  Mountrath. 

!'  This  nobleman,  James  Touchet,  was  grandson  to  the  first  Earl  (George).  During 
this  civil  war  he  commanded  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  was  himself  chosen  in 
1049  General  of  the  Irish  forces.  He  and  his  brother  were,  therefore,  by  Cromwell’s 
denouncing  ordinance  of  1052  excepted  from  pardon  for  life  or  estate.  Mervyn,  his 
son  and  successor  in  the  peerage,  adhering  to  the  Stuart  cause,  was  one  of  the  peers  in 
King  James’s  parliament  of  1089. 

X This  individual  was  also  denounced  by  Cromwell’s  said  ordinance.  He  was  the 
lineal  male  descendant  in  the  fourth  degree  from  Thomas  FitzGerald,  the  seventh  Earl 
of  Kildare,  by  his  first  wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Anthony  O’More,  the  Lord  of  Leix, 
whom  he  bad  married  in  his  father’s  life-time. 

§ V'arious  officers  and  members  of  this  name,  as  George,  Henry,  Jeffry,  and  Xicholas 
Owens,  had  confirmatory  patents  of  prior  certificates  from  Charles  the  Second  after  the 
Act  of  Settlement. 
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nel  Arthur  Culme*  was  slain,  being 
shot  at  the  breach. 

2 1st.  I returned  to  the  leaguer  at 
Tecroghan ; hitherto  the  time  was 
spent  in  preparing  for  the  battery. 

22nd,  23rd,  and  24th.  The  battery 
play.  Got  little  done  but  what  was 
done  by  the  mortar-piece. 

24th.  A party  of  140  of  the  enemy, 
having  each  a bag  of  powder  and  some 
match  for  relieving  the  besieged,  were 
set  upon  by  ours  in  the  wood  between 
Kinnegad  and  Croboy : most  of  them 
slain  by  us. 

25th.  It  being  reported  that  Castle- 
haven  was  advancing  with  a numerous 
army  for  raising  our  siege,  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Jones,  with  about  400  horse 
and  dragoons,  went  towards  Mullin- 
gar, and  quartered  within  a mile  of  it, 
sending  out  Captain  Scott  towards 
Ballyraore,  for  discovering  of  the 
enemy ; but,  being  returned,  we  found 
them  not  in  that  readiness,  only  that 
they  were  expected. 

2dth.  We  returned  to  the  leaguer. 
This  day  the  Lord  Lieutenant  took 
shipping  at  Youghalj  for  England, 
leaving  the  Lord  President  of  Mun- 
ster his  deputy. 

27th.  I was  employed  by  the  army 
to  the  head  quarters  at  Clonmel ; that 
night  I quartered  at  Maynooth. 

28th.  I quartered  at  Ballysax,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare. 

29th.  1 came  to  Leighlin  Bridge. 

30th.  I quartered  at  Lisrunnah,  two 
miles  from  Clonmel,  between  Fethard 
and  Clonmel.  This  day  we,  being 
about  twelve  horse,  were  set  upon  by 
100  foot  of  the  enemy  at  the  pass  near 
Ivillagh,  between  Callan  and  Fethard, 
whom  by  the  providence  of  God  we 
passed  through. 

31st.  I came  to  Clonmel,  whither 
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the  Lord  Deputy  was  returned  from 
Youghal. 

June  1st.  The  Lord  Deputy  and 
army  marched  through  Clonmel  to- 
wards Catherlagh,  but  was  called  back 
as  towards  Waterford,  upon  some  re- 
ports there  of  the  distress  of  the  place, 
surrounded  by  our  garrisons,  and  suf- 
fering within  under  pestilence  and  the 
beginning  of  famine  ; the  citizens  also, 
fearing  the  sword  and  to  be  suddenly 
besieged,  moved  the  Governor  Sir 
George  Preston  to  capitulate  with  us 
for  the  place,  whose  answer  was,  It  is 
not  soldier-like  so  to  do,  not  being  sum- 
moned, &c.  Therefore  the  Lord  De- 
puty sent  thither  a summons  and  con- 
ditions. The  army  quartered  about 
two  miles  from  Clonmel. 

2nd.  The  head  quarters  continued 
at  Clonmel. 

3rd.  A return  was  made  from  Pres- 
ton at  Waterford,  desiring  time  for 
sending  to  Ormonde,  who  permitting 
their  treating  with  us,  they  would  after 
send  to  us ; but  finding  these  but  de- 
lays, and  the  place  blocked  up  by  our 
garrisons,  we  resolved  to  bend,  as  was 
intended,  toward  Catherlagh.  This  day 
the  army  marched  back  through  Clon- 
mel towards  Catherlagh,  the  head 
({uarters  still  at  Clonmel. 

4th.  The  Lord  Deputy,  with  some 
attendants,  went  from  Clonmel  to- 
wards IVbiterford,  for  viewing  the  place 
and  how  ours  tliere  were  entrenched. 
This  day  I left  Clonmel,  and  with  the 
army  went  towards  Catherlagh ; we 
quartered  on  the  way  towards  Leigh- 
iin  Bridge. 

5th.  I went  to  Leighlin  Bridge  ; the 
army  (|uartered  between  Thomastown 
and  Gowran. 

(3th.  The  army  passed  Leighlin 
Bridge  and  (quartered  near  it.  Thither 
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* His  descendant,  Hugh  Culme,  had  a grant  in  1(366  of  lands  in  Meath,  but  dying 
suddenly,  Margaret,  his  only  daughter,  unprovided  for  by  him,  petitioned  the  Irish 
parliament  in  1703  for  some  allowance  off  his  estate. 

t This  very  ancient  and  interesting  seaport  has  fortunately  its  local  historian  in  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hayman.  He  relates  many  curious  facts  connected  witii  Cromwell’s  visit  to 
the  town,  (on  which  see  also  his  special  communication  to  our  Magazine  for  March 
1854,  p.  277,)  while  he  maintains  that  it  was  the  first  place  in  Ireland  where,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  after  the  beheading  of  King  Charles,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  caused 
Ciiarles  the  Second  to  be  proclaimed  King,  lu  the  jollowing  August,  however, 
Youghal  embraced  the  Parliamentary  cause  without  st\iking  i blow.  “ Here  the 
Lord  Protector  established  himself  in  excellent  winter  quarters,  fixing  his  own 
residence  at  the  Priory  of  St.  John’s,  in  the  High-street,  and  the  portion  occupied 
by  him  is  well  remembered  by  persons  still  living.  It  was  taken  down  about  the 
year  1835,  and  the  remnant  of  its  shell  is  now  occupied  as  a smithy!”  Cromwell, 
wlien  departing,  appointed  his  son-in-iaw,  Ireton,  to  be  General  of  the  army  in 
his  stead. 
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came  the  Lord  Deputy  unto  us,  having 
viewed  Waterford.  Preston,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  place,  desired  a treaty, 
for  which  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed. I ([uartered  with  the  army. 

7th.  The  Lord  Deputy  viewed  Ca- 
tlierlagh ; the  place  being  surrounded 
by  a party  of  our  men,  the  army 
moved  further  in  the  way  towards 
Catherlagh,  where  I also  quartered. 

8th.  I went  from  the  head  quarters 
towards  Tecroghan ; I quartered  at 
INIaynooth.  This  day  Sir  Theophilus 
Jones  set  upon  a party  of  the  enemy's 
horse  at  Ballinalack,  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  of  whom  sixty  horse  were 
taken  and  many  hurt,  among  whom 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barnewall. 

9th.  I came  to  Tecroghan.  This  day 
Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  marching  with 
a strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
came  to  Bally  more,  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  within  ten  miles  of  Ath- 
lone,  and  from  under  the  walls  took 
forty  serviceable  horses  and  some 
cows. 

10th  and  11th.  I continued  with  Sir 
Theophilus  Jones  near  Kinnegad. 

12th.  I went  to  Dublin,  where  I 
stayed  till  the  loth. 

loth.  I went  towards  the  head 
quarters,  in  the  county  of  Catherlagh. 
This  night  quartered  at  the  Xaas. 

16th.  I came  to  the  camp,  between 
Leighlin  and  Catherlagh,  where  I con- 
tinued till  the  19th,  and  (quartered  at 
Leighlin  Bridge. 

19th.  I went  towards  Tccroglian  and 
quartered  at  Ballysonnan.  This  day 
about  2,000  of  the  enemy’s  foot  marched 
over  the  bog  of  Tecroghan  for  re- 
lieving. They  were  iliscovercd,  and 
fought  with  by  ours,  of  whom  about 
eight  were  slain,  of  whom  was  Colonel 
Bourk,  an  eminent  Connaught  com- 
mander. In  the  heat  of  the  tight  and 
in  the  dark,  for  the  fight  began  in  the 
falling  of  the  evening,  about  200  of 
the  enemy  passed  by  our  men  undis- 
covered, and  entered  the  fort.  The 
enemy  was  forced  back  and  the  siege 
continued. 

20th.  I came  to  Tecroghan.  This 


day  the  enemy  sallied  but  were  beaten 
back  with  loss,  one  Con  Magennis 
being  slain. 

2l3t.  The  Ulster  Irish  army  routed 
by  the  English  under  Sir  Charles 
Coote. 

•22d.  I came  to  Dublin,  where  I con- 
tinued till  the  first  of  July. 

27th.  Teeroghan  was  delivered  up 
on  quarter ; there  marched  out  seven- 
teen hundred  men.  besides  women  and 
children. 

July  1st.  I quartered  at  Xaas,  where 
was  part  of  the  Tecroghan  army 
marching  back  to  the  head  quarters 
near  Catherlagh. 

2d.  I came  to  the  head  quarters. 

oth.  A muster  of  the  horse.  A con- 
ference was  desired  with  the  Popish 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  head  of  the  Lein- 
ster rebels,  about  Catherlagh  and  some 
of  the  adjacent  counties. 

[There  is  a break  ia  Dr.  Jones’s  military 
narrative  from  the  last  date  to  the  22d 
Sept,  of  the  following  year ; while,  by 
some  inadvertence  of  the  transcriber,  the 
portion  hence  following  is  set  down  in  the 
manuscript  prior  to  that  already  printed. 
This  takes  the  line  of  the  coast  from 
Dublin,  through  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  into 
that  of  Cork,  and  appears  the  more  inte- 
resting section  of  the  Report.] 

IGol.  Saturday,  Sept.  22d.  The 
army  marched  to  the  rendezvous  at 
Donnybrook,  being  four  regiments  of 
horse,  four  of  dragoons,  and  eight  re- 
giments of  foot.  That  night  they  quar- 
tered at  Donnybrook,  two  miles  be- 
yond Dublin  towards  the  sea.  The 
train  was  of  one  demicannon,  one  cul- 
verin,  one  demiculverin,  one  saker,” 
sent  by  sea. 

23d.  'The  army  continued  there. 

24th.  We  marched  towards  Lough- 
linstown,  near  which  quartered  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  (Major  - General 
Lambert).  The  Major-General  and 
Lieutenant-General  (Sir  Theophilus 
Jones)  went  with  the  army. 

2.5th.  A garrison  put  into  Killen- 
cargy,  quitted  by  the  enemy.  We 
quartered  at  XcAvCiistle,*  six  miles 


* The  fiist  castle  here  was  erected  by  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of  Edward  the 
.Second,  to  facilitate  a meditated  extirpation  of  the  ancient  native  sept  of  the  O’Byrnes. 
From  his  time  it  was  vigilantly  garrisoned  in  the  heart  of  Wicklow,  and  the  succession 
of  its  constables  is  of  record.  When  Lord  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the  second  son  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  came  over  in  person  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  obtained  the 
submission  of  the  septs  “of  the  mountains”  here,  under  indentures;  the  O'Byrne 
especially  covenanting  that  the  king  shall  “ quietly  enjoy  the  manor  of  Newcastle.” 
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from  Wicklow,  having  marched  eleven 
miles. 

26th.  We  marched  nine  miles,  and 
quartered  near  Dunganstown,  within 
seven  miles  of  Arklow.  It  belongs  to 
Sir  John  Hoey. 

27th.  Major  Sankey,*  with  a party 
of  the  first  division  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  four  troops  of  dragoons, 
sent  before  from  the  camp  to  clear  the 
passages  for  the  army  over  the  Arklow 
water,  and  to  summon  the  Castle  of 
Arklow  ;f  but,  before  the  coming  up, 
the  enemy  had  blown  up  part  of  the 
castle  and  fired  the  rest,  and  so  de- 
parted, It  was  a place  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  much  of  us  to  be  de- 
sired ; yet,  if  opposition  were  made, 
we  were  resolved  rather  to  waive  it 
at  present,  so  to  hasten  greater  mat- 
ters. The  place  is  strongly  fortified 
with  creeks  on  three  parts  of  it,  and  on 
the  fourth  not  needing  it.  First,  a 
strong  earthwork  cannon-proof,  and 

these  works for  blowing  up 

those  who  should  possess  them;  then  the 


castle  lined  with  earth  very  strongly ; 
within  also  was  besides  a cross-work, 
which  would  have  disputed  it  to  the 
last.  It  had  above  200  bolls  of  rye, 
besides  biscuit  and  other  provisions  in 
great  plenty ; but  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  take  from  them  their  hearts,  and  to 
throw  up  all  without  seeyig  us.  The 
passage  of  the  river  might  have  held 
us  long,  the  very  passing  it  being 
labour  enough,  although  not  opposed 
by  an  enemy.  That  night  we  quar- 
tered part  on  one  side  and  part  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  of  Arklow. 
About  a mile  from  the  town  one  barrel 

of  powder  in failed  of  blowing 

up,  although  it  was  scorched  with  fire, 
and  one  of  the  hoops  fallen  off  thereby. 
In  the  town,  as  an  omen  of  good,  we 
met  with  one  Cromwell,  one  of  the 
chief  of  it.  Had  we  not  gotten  Arklow 
our  army  had  been  distressed  for  want 
of  bread,  which  came  in  there  very 
opportunely. 

(To  he  continued.) 


LOUIS  DAVID  AND  HIS  PUPILS. 
( Continued  from  p.  Sod.) 


OUR  last  number  contained  a sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  painter,  Louis  David. 
A more  difficult  task  was  proposed  for 
the  present  month— that  of  shewing 
what,  on  the  whole,  he  had  done  for 
Art  in  France.  Evil  as  well  as  good, 
we  ourselves  believe,  resulted  from  his 
example  and  teachings  ; but  of  this  we 
are  fully  satisfied,  that  the  evil  has 
been  transient,  the  good  permanent — 
that  the  French  painters,  although 
painting  has  since  passed  through 
several  phases,  have  not  lost  the  be- 
nefit of  that  which  in  him  was  true, 
powerful,  and  natural.  ^Ve  pay  no 
deference  to  the  mere  fashions  of  good 
or  evil.  We  have  in  view  that  which 


all  the  world,  judging  on  sound,  ar- 
tistic principles,  would  agree  to  pro- 
nounce bad  or  good — and  we  believe 
that  Louis  David  has  stood  that  test. 

His  own  actual  performances  we 
have  seen  to  have  been  so  different  at 
ditierent  periods,  as  that  wc  can  hardly 
believe  we  are  looking  on  the  works  of 
the  same  painter ; and  indeed  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  form  a fair  esti- 
mate of  them  without  a reference  to 
the  impelling  and  controlling  intlu- 
ences  which  surrounded  him. 

In  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the 
studio  at  Rome,  no  young  man  of  such 
unquestioned  vigour  and  diligence  as 
David  could  fail  of  acquiring  a good 


* Colonel  Hierom  Sankey  had  in  166/  a very  large  grant  of  lands  in  Kerry. 

+ The  territory  of  Arklow  was  granted  by  King  John  to  Theobald  FitzWalter,  he- 
reditary Lord  Butler  of  Ireland,  and  founder  of  the  noble  house  of  Ormonde,  He 
erected  a castle  here,  which  afterwards  sustained  many  sieges  and  fires  down  to  the 
above  ruinous  visitation  of  Cromw'eU’s  army.  .Sufficient  however  vet  remains  to  testify 
that  importance,  which  induced  the  advice  of  Edmund  Spenser  tiiat  it  sliould  be  well 
and  constantly  garrisoned.  “The  water  of  Arklow,”  above  alluded  to,  comes  down 
from  the  celebrated  meeting  of  the  waters;  but,  as  doubtless  Cromwell’s  soldiers  did 
not  indulge  there  in  any  scenic  enjoyment,  the  river  may  be  passed  without  further 
comments. 
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education  at  that  particular  moment. 
The  treasures  of  Herculaneum  had  been 
recently  disinterred,  and  the  learned 
works  of  Winklemann,  of  Gessner,  of 
Mengs,  and  of  Lessing  were  giving  an 
immense  impulse  to  the  study  of  art. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  David’s 
willingness  to  gain  all  that  was  to  be 
gained  by  diligence  and  a sincere  de- 
votion to  his  art ; but  we  hardly  think 
he  had  ever  any  very  keen  suscepti- 
bility. The  element  of  strength  was 
much  more  developed  in  him  than 
that  of  beauty  : and  thus,  when  he 
returned  to  Paris  and  was  called  upon 
for  bold  and  spirited  representations 
of  the  scenes  and  characters  of  the 
Kevolution,  there  was  no  shrinking — • 
no  feeling  that  he  was  less  in  his  voca- 
tion than  heretofore.  Certainly,  his 
enthusiasm  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
very  strongly  excited,  and  the  fire 
that  was  kindled  was  not  wholly  wild- 
fire. His  first  picture  on  his  return— 
“ The  Oath  in  the  Tennis  Court  ”■ — 
might  have  been  painted  by  any  pa- 
triotic man.  Otherwise  was  it,  when 
Marat  and  Robespierre  and  others  of 
that  horrible  crew  were  represented 
by  him.  It  is  said  that  some  of  these 
are  really  fine  pictures.  Be  it  so  : we, 
however,  shrink  from  them,  and  from 
the  artist  whose  first  strong  efforts  to 
paint  nature  and  life  were  from  a na- 
ture and  life  so  appalling. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  when 
the  Reign  of  Terror  was  over,  and  Louis 
David  re-opened  his  atelier,  he  had 
attained  greater  freedom  of  hand  and 
considerably  enlarged  powers  for  his 
work.  During  his  imprisonment,  he 
had  painted  the  trees  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, had  composed  a picture  repre- 
senting Homer  reciting  his  poems  at 
cottage  doors,  and  planned  his  future 
painting  of  the  Sabines. 

His  recurrence  to  classical  subjects 
was  not  now  what  it  had  been  before. 
The  imitation  of  the  antique  was  not 
in  his  hands,  after  this  time,  a mere 
imitation  of  classical  externals,  of  mi- 
nute costume,  of  armour,  of  arms,  and 
of  robes.  He  sought  to  paint  men 
and  women,  after,  as  he  thought,  the 
best  and  most  ancient  models,  with 
truth,  with  a rigid  attention  to  ana- 
tomy, with  the  expressiveness  which 
inward  feeling  gives  to  outward  alti- 
tude and  gesture ; and  this  led  him  to 
the  study  and  exemplification  of  the 
3 
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nude.  But,  although  he  not  only 
learnt  to  draw  himself,  and  taught  his 
pupils  to  draw  much  the  better  for 
this,  it  necessarily  gave  a statuary 
coldness  to  such  of  his  pictures  as  he 
painted  under  its  influence,  and  it 
gave  rise  to  many  exaggerations,  which 
wore  out  the  patience  of  the  public, 
and  produced  for  a time  a great  and 
unfair  depreciation  of  David’s  merits 
both  as  master  and  painter.  He,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  so  enslaved  to 
his  ideas  as  to  refuse  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  on  subjects  which  excluded 
the  introduction  of  these  favourite  no- 
tions. Witness  his  coronation  pictures 
and  m.any  portraits.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  instance  of  a painter  whose  changes 
of  manner  were  so  great,  and  who  made 
every  change  so  helpful  in  improving 
his  compositions  and  execution. 

His  influence  over  the  rising  artists 
of  his  time  brought  out  a more  re- 
markable versatility  of  talent  still.  The 
list  ot  the  numbers  of  his  pupils  given 
by  M.  Delecluze  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume is  unexplained  even  by  a note. 
It  contains  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  names,  forty-two  being  distin- 
guished by  an  asterisk,  we  suppose 
meant  to  mark  the  more  regular  and 
devoted  of  the  iiuthor’s  contemporaries. 
The  list  certainly  contains  many  who 
left  their  master  early,  and  pursued 
very  divergent  paths.  Among  them 
we  find  many,  however,  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  master;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how,  contrary  to  the 
custom  in  many  of  the  older  schools, 
these  pupils  preserved  the  spirit  with- 
out following  the  form  of  their  teacher’s 
lessons  and  exemplifications.  In  fact 
the  respective  styles  of  some  among 
them — of  Girodet,  of  Gerard,  of  Ingres, 
of  Senetz,  of  Leopold  Robert,  and  of 
Granet— ditfer  most  widely. 

The  history  of  many  of  these  pupils 
is  extremely  interesting.  Some  of  them 
were  men  of  the  purest  morals,  but  of 
unmanageable  minds, — of  minds  at 
least  not  to  be  managed  by  such  an 
age  as  that  was.  The  real  orphanhood 
which,  in  such  a Revolution  as  that  of 
France,  the  true  artist  experiences,  is 
a calamity  not  to  be  measured  by  or- 
dinary notions  of  bereavement.  When 
a whole  nation  is  destitute  of  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence ; when  what  a man 
sees  is  the  measure  of  what  he  believes 
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in  ; and  when  even  that  which  he  sees 
and  believes  in  is  an  idol  varying  with 
every  week  or  hour— what  support  is 
there  for  high  imagination,  and  what 
hope  that  a high  performance  will  be 
appreciated  or  enduring  ? 

The  young  men  who  studied  under 
Louis  David  had  to  encounter  all 
the  changes  of  the  time  with  little 
of  preparation  or  ballast.  Delecluze 
(Stephen)  himself  was  perhaps  among 
the  most  favoured  in  his  parentage. 
His  father  was  sufficiently  possessed 
by  the  reigning  ideas  to  wish  that  the 
son  should  receive  a better  education 
than  himself ; and  when,  the  day  after 
the  demolition  of  the  Bastille,  he  walked 
over  the  ruins  with  his  young  son,  and 
the  boy  asked,  “But,  papa,  what  is  a 
revolution  ? What  do  the  people  want?  ” 
the  good  man  pondered  long  before 
he  replied.  “ It  is  so  difficult  to  an- 
swer— if  you  were  but  a little  older-— 
Stay,  I cannot  do  better  than  in  tell- 
ing you  that  the  revolution  is  destroy- 
ing all  outward  distinctions  between 
men.  Henceforth,  my  son,  there  will 
bo  but  one  source  of  superiority,  that 
which  knowledge  and  instruction  will 
establish  between  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned.  Therefore,  be  diligent,  if  you 
wish  to  be  distinguished — there  is  no 
other  title  to  nobility.” 

The  words  were  not  forgotten  ; but 
the  boy’s  one  strong  taste  settled  upon 
Art.  He  was  always  imploring  his 
father  to  place  him  under  a good 
master.  Time  went  on— the  Reign  of 
Terror  came— it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  find  a person  at  that  period  to 
whom  they  could  entrust  him  satis- 
factorily. He  had  seen  David’s  pic- 
tures, the  Horatii  and  Brutus,  and  to 
have  David  for  his  master  was  his 
highest  ambition  ; but  who  could  give 
it  a thought  at  such  a moment  ? Twice 
Stephen  came  across  the  artist’s  path 
during  the  time  of  terror  : first  at  the 
“Fete  de  i’Etre  supreme,”  where  Da- 
vid played  a conspicuous  part,  both  as 
contriver  of  the  pageant  and  as  actor 
in  it.  The  second  glimpse  was  more 
memorable  still.  This  was  four  days 
after  the  lull  of  Robespierre.  Beople 
were  beginning  to  breathe  freely,  and 
Stephen,  passing  Vvitii  his  father  by  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  Convention  was 
sitting,  ventured  in,  curious  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  They  got  near 
one  of  the  tribunes  just  as  David  was 
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stammering  out  a defence  of  his  recent 
conduct,  in  reply  to  the  violent  de- 
nunciations of  others  ; he  was  in  truth 
in  a miserable  position;  his  face  deadly 
pale,  covered  with  profuse  perspira- 
tion— lighting  for  life  with  all  his  might, 
but  making  so  poor  a defence  that 
nothing  saved  him  but  his  renown  as 
an  artist,  or  rather,  we  should  perhaps 
say,  the  national  vanity,  which  could 
not  endure  so  great  a sacrifice.  Two 
years  afterwards  Stephen  became  his 
pupil,  although  at  first  he  was  too 
young  to  be  under  his  immediate  care. 

The  other  pupils  had  the  reputation 
of  being  not  a little  undisciplined  ; but, 
when  at  length  Delecluze  mingled 
freely  with  them,  he  found  much  to 
like,  though  somewhat  to  annoy.  Some 
were  ostentatioubly  slothful  in  their 
habits — others  aflected  an  antique  cos- 
tume. All  bad  some  absurd  mixture 
of  the  good  and  bad,  fanciful  and  sen- 
sible ; and  they  who  rebelled  against 
the  fashions  of  the  <lay,  its  opinions, 
and  its  habits,  set  up  to  combat  them 
in  a sort  of  Don  Quixote  style  that 
was  both  comic  and  pitiable.  Among 
the  most  original  and  noblest-minded 
of  them  all  was  Maurice  Quai.  He 
died  very  young,  but  the  infiuence  he 
possessed  in  the  atelier  was  marked. 
An  instance  given  by  Delecluze  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the 
times  no  less  than  of  the  individual. 
We  ought  to  premise  that  religion 
during  the  Directory  and  Consulate 
was  as  little  in  repute  as  in  the  worst 
moments  of  the  Revolution  : “ If  it 
was  not,”  says  our  author,  “ a crirnn  to 
speak  well  of  Christianity,  it  was  at 
least  deemed  a foUij^  such  as  few  dared 
to  take  the  reproach  of  committing. 
Irreligious,  even  blasphemous,  con- 
versation very  often  was  to  be  heard.” 

At  this  peri*)d  (about  the  year  1799) 
one  of  David’s  pu]:)ils,  in  telling  a jest- 
ing story  to  his  companions,  brought 
in  several  times  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  first  time  he  did  so  iMaurice  Quai 
said  nothing,  but  his  countenance 
looked  sevei'e.  When  again  and  again 
the  same  thing  however  occurred,  his 
eyes  sparkled,  and  he  imperiously  im- 
posed silence  on  the  speaker.  Great 
was  the  surprise  of  the  other  students; 
but  they  said  nothing.  IMaurice  was 
habitually  quick  in  temper,  but  his 
anger  was  short-lived.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  thought  it  right  to  explain 
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himself.  “ To  take  Jesus  Christ,”  said 
he,  “ for  the  subject  of  a joke  ! You 
can  never  have  read  the  Gospel,  what- 
ever else  you  may  have  done.  The 
Gospel, — it  is  finer  than  Homer,  than 
Ossian.  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  corn- 
field ! Jesus  saying,  ‘Sutler  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  !’  Find  any 
finer  subject  for  painting  than  these? 
Foolish  fellow,”  continued  he,  amica- 
bly, yet  with  the  tone  of  superiority, 
“ finish  reading  the  Gospel  before  you 
speak  of  Jesus  Christ !” 

Such  words  uttered  at  such  a time 
and  place  were  really  remarkable.  All 
the  pupils  felt  them  to  be  so  ; and  when 
Maurice  ceased  speaking  there  was  a 
long  pause,  as  if  of  doubt  how  the  thing 
should  be  taken. 

One  student  (Mories)  solved  the 
difficulty.  “Well  done,  Maurice,”  with 
a firm  voice,  he  exclaimed  ; and  all  at 
once  burst  forth  with  “Vive,  ?dau- 
rice !” 

And  yet  this  outburst  must  not,  adds 
Delecluze,  be  taken  as  a proof  of  the 
young  student’s  piety  or  belief.  No- 
thing, indeed,  to  our  minds,  can  show 
more  forcibly  the  depth  of  a nation’s  de- 
gradation, than  the  circumstance  that 
the  mere  perception  of  beauty  and 
heroism,  of  any  fine  moral  attribute, 
in  short,  in  the  great  character  of  the 
Gospel,  should  be  deemed  an  extra- 
ordinary thing,  and  its  expression  an 
act  of  almost  dangerous  daring. 

Many  of  Louis  David’s  pupils,  we 
have  observed,  exaggerated  his  j)assion 
for  the  primitive  anti([ue.  This  was 
the  case  Avith  Maurice  (^uai,  with 
Charles  Nodier,  and  several  beside, 
who  formed  a sect  called,  by  the  other 
students,  the  Primitives  or  Thinkers. 
They  separated  from  the  master  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  true  to  his 
own  ideas.  One  article  in  the  code  of 
the  Primitives  was,  that  all  Avorks  of 
art  bearing  date  more  recent  than  that 
f)f  Phidias  Avere  false,  theatrical,  and 
ignoble — that  the  Italian  masters,  even 
the  highest,  Avere  infected  by  the  vi- 
cious, meretricious  taste  Avhich  has 
since  been  still  more  fully  develoi)ed  ; 
that  the  pupils  in  art  ought  never  to 
look  at  the  works  of  these  masters, 
and  to  j)ass  over  Avhatever  was  more 
recent  than  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  They  were  advised  also  to 
tlecline  drawing  from  any  living  model 
Avhich  <lid  not  approach  the  nearest 
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possible  to  perfection,  and  to  abjure 
the  principle  and  practice  of  chiaros- 
curo. The  heads  of  the  sect  also  aimed 
at  bringing  about  a reform  in  dress, 
r.nd  Maurice  Avas  seen  in  a long  beard 
(then  a phenomenon)  and  a loose  tunic, 
his  legs  and  feet  only  covered  Avith 
buskins.  Thus  equipped,  he  received 
among  his  copupils  the  name  of  Aga- 
memnon, Avhile  his  friend  received  that 
of  Paris. 

Such  follies  would  not  have  made 
much  impression,  but  for  the  respect 
entertained  for  the  iuural  qualities  and 
true  earnestness  of  ^vlaurice.  The 
most  amiable  and  kindly  disposed  of 
the  students  Avere  in  fact  the  most 
misled;  and  some  of  them  Avere  utterly 
ruined  by  their  fanaticism.  Disdain- 
ing all  niLulern  aids  and  appliances, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  vague  con- 
templation, made  no  practical  pro- 
gress, lost  themselves  in  a haze  of 
theory,  and,  finally,  in  several  in- 
stances, closed  a life  of  fine  beginnings 
in  the  utmost  wretchedness. 

Some  Acent  into  the  army,  one  or 
tAvo  committed  suicide,  few  really  be- 
came eminent,  and  those  few  became 
so  chiefiy  by  literal  ure  and  by  striking 
out  new  paths.  As  tor  instance,  Mont- 
abert,  Avho  devoted  years  at  Piome  to 
the  discovery  of  the  true  principles  of 
encau.-;tic  painting,  and  became  one  of 
the  principal  modern  lights  on  that 
subject.  Many  of  David’s  former  pupils 
of  this  “primitive’'  school  wrote  wedl, 
and  with  good  sense,  on  painting,  and 
some  Avere  l)otli  philosophers  and  phi- 
lologists. The  study  of  Greek  was 
almost  essential  among  them,  and  some 
became  eminent  linguists. 

All  this  is  Avidely  ilifierent  from  the 
ordinary  development  of  a school.  As 
recounted  by  an  old  man,  himself  one 
of  the  pupils,  and,  Ave  gather,  at  one 
time  a Primitive,  it  is  very  interesting, 
though  often  melancholy. 

If  Ave  turn  to  the  less  theoretical 
pupils  of  David  and  to  their  descend- 
ants, Ave  feel  no  doubt  that,  Avhether 
thev  acknoAvledged  the  master  or  no, 
the'  best  of  them  owed  much  of  their 
greatness  to  him.  After  his  exile,  the 
romantic  school  indeed  took  the  place 
of  the  classical. 

Gericault,  Avho  had  seized  upon  the 
public  fancy  by  his  beautiful  picture  of 
the  ShipAvrcck  of  the  IMedusa,  and  l>y 
some  other  paintings,  was  folloAved 
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about  the  year  1822-3  by  the  Schef- 
fers, by  E.  Delacroix,  and  P.  Delaroche, 
who  also  evi<iently  assimilated  much 
with  the  German  school  of  Cornelius 
and  Overbeck. 

These  men,  of  real  genius  and  ex- 
quisite taste,  were  of  themselves  siif- 
liciently  great  to  rule  a nation  for  at 
least  a few  j^ears.  But  the  misfortune 
is  that  they  were  followed  by  a host  of 
imitators,  who  diverged  into  trivialities 
and  deformities ; who  cared  hardly  at 
all  for  accurate  drawing,  and  had  no 
clear  conception  of  the  first  principles 
of  art.  They,  too,  had  their  day  ; but 
the  public,  thinks  M.  Delecluze,  is  tired 


of  them ; it  is  as  weary  of  knights  in 
armo*r  and  of  modern  Greeks,  as  ever 
it  was  of  David’s  nude  figures  and 
antique  costumes;  it  is  tired  of  the 
mere  accidents  of  human  nature — of 
ugliness,  deformity,  and  disagreeables. 
If  it  be  so,  and  the  old  pupil  of  Louis 
David  sees  truly,  France  is  coming 
round  to  a better  point.  We  hope  he 
is  right — at  all  events  we  believe  he  is 
quite  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  his  opinion  that,  for  much  of  what 
will  yet  conduce  to  its  improvement, 
it  is  indebted  to  the  truer  estimate  it 
is  forming  of  the  works  of  David. 


CHARLES  THE  FIRST  IN  1643. 

Letters  of  King  Charles  the  First  fo  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Edited  by  John 
•Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.) 


THE  production  of  sixty-four  let- 
ters of  Charles  the  First  to  his  Queen, 
of  which  all  but  two  or  three  are 
hitherto  unpublished  and  unknown, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valual.tle  services  rendered  to  English 
History  by  the  Camden  Society, 
throughout  the  more  than  sixty  vo- 
lumes of  its  now  extended  series.  This 
collection  appears  to  be  the  same  with 
one  the  intended  publication  of  which 
Avas  suppressed  in  the  year  1690  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Kochestei', 
for  the  folloAving  reasons  : 

“ He  showed  me,”  writes  Dr.  Hick- 
man (afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry)  to 
Bishop  Sprat,  “ many  passages  which  de- 
tract very  much  from  that  King’s  pru- 
dence, and  something  from  his  integrity  ; 
and,  in  short,  he  can  find  nothing  through- 
out the  whole  collection,  but  what  will 
lessen  the  character  of  the  King,  and  of- 
fend all  tho^e  who  wish  well  to  his  me- 
mory, He  thinks  it  very  unfit  to  expose 
any  man’s  conversation  and  familiurity 
with  his  wife,  but  especially  that  King’s, 
for  it  was  apparently  his  blind  side,  and 
his  enemies  gained  great  advantage  by 
showing  it.  But  my  lord  hopes  Ids  friends 
will  spare  him.” 

To  this  decision  Lord  Rochester 
evidently  arrived  upon  very  sutheient 
grounds.  But  the  era  lor  sparing 
Charles  upon  personal  eoii'idorations 
has  now  passed  away.  No  political 
end  can  now  be  served  by  the  shelter 
•or  disguise  of  his  real  character.  Like 


all  other  actors  on  the  great  stage  of 
liistory,  he  has  at  length  to  submit  to 
the  whole  truth,  so  far  as  its  evidences 
can  be  rescued  from  the  teeth  of 
Time. 

The  course  of  historical  research  has 
already  created  a vast  change  of  opi- 
nion in  this  respect  during  the  present 
century;  and,  although  (as  Air.  Bruce 
remarks)  there  may  yet  exist  among 
us  some  credulous  and  unreflecting 
persons  in  Avhose  religious  and  political 
creed  a belief  in  the  perfect  excellence 
of  Charles  is  still  the  lingering  result 
of  uncorrected  early  impressions,  yet, 
on  the  Avhole,  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ters before  us  will  not  take  the  better 
informed  by  surprise : but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  strongly  confirm 
the  opinions  at  which  they  have  already 
arrived. 

The  year  1646,  to  which  these  letters 
belong,  Avas  a period  of  peculiar  mo- 
ment to  tlie  King.  Cromwell’s  charge 
at  Naseby  had  virtually  determined 
the  Civil  IVar,  and  after  that  victory 
it  only  remained  for  the  armies  of  the 
Parliament  to  gather  in  the  harvest  of 
tlieir  success.  Lbuible  any  longer  to 
keep  the  open  field,  the  Royalists  were 
di-Iven  from  one  stronghold  to  another, 
until  at  length,  as  the  year  164.5  ap- 
proached its  termination,  even  their 
ca])ital,  the  loyal  and  beautiful  Oxford, 
became  no  longer  tenable. 

The  question  then  arose : — What  was 
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the  King  to  do  ? His  friends,  even  the 
most  sanguine,  deemed  his  cause  irretriev- 
ably lost.  Without  money,  his  support- 
ers ruined  by  the  sacrifices  they  had  al- 
ready made,  his  garrisons  compelled  to 
plunder  as  their  only  means  of  support, 
and  the  country  consequently  universally 
disaffected  towards  the  royal  cause,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  King  could  carry  on 
the  contest  any  longer.  What  then  was 
he  to  do  ? He  had  now  tried  almost  all 
possible  courses.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
govern  with  a Parliament,  and  had  failed. 
He  had  striven  to  do  so  without  a Parlia- 
ment : in  that  also  he  had  failed.  Again, 
he  had  been  induced  to  call  a Parliament 
by  which  he  had  been  driven  into  con- 
cessions, but  they  were  made  grudgingly, 
in  bad  faith,  and  with  the  clear  intention 
of  being  resumed  as  soon  as  possible  ; in 
this  course  he  had  al.^o  failed.  Lastly,  he 
had  appealed  to  the  final  arbiter  of  na- 
tional disputes,  and  again  the  result  had 
been  adverse  to  his  hopes.  His  subjects, 
esteemed  the  most  loyal  people  in  Europe, 
had  met  him,  front  to  front,  in  the  open 
field.  His  choicest  troops,  commanded 
by  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  English  no- 
bility, had  been  beaten  in  many  succes- 
sive engagements,  and,  finally,  had  been 
cut  to  pieces  and  utterly  destroyed.  What 
now  remained  for  him  to  do  ? Peace,  upon 
the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained,  was 
the  ardent  longing  of  every  one.  The 
stanchest  Cavaliers  saw  that  submission 
was  a bitter  but  an  unavoidable  necessity. 
The  victorious  party  must  have  its  way. 
The  cause  had  beeu  decided  in  their  fa- 
vour. The  losers  must  submit. 

Such  was  the  feeling  and  the  reasoning 
of  the  Cavaliers,  but  not  of  the  King. 
Submission  was  a thing  to  which  Charles 
could  never  be  brought.  It  was  his  candid 
avowal  with  respect  to  his  own  ch.iracter, 
that  he  could  never  yield  in  a good  cause  ; 
which  every  man  thinks  his  own  cause  to 
be.  True,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  gain  his  ends  by  active  measures  ; 
but  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a power  in 
the  .State.  If  he  could  not  govern,  lie 
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might  prevent  his  enemies  from  doing  so. 
The  weary  and  exhausted  country  could 
have  no  peace  without  him.  If  those  who 
were  opposed  to  him  desired  tranquillity, 
they  must  have  it  upon  his  terms.  He  was 
beaten,  vanquished,  ruined,  but  no  earthly 
power  could  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
royal  dignity  by  yielding  the  principal 
points  which  were  in  dispute. 

These  points,  the  ultimate  issues  in  this 
great  contest,  were  gradually  reduced  to 
three,  which  were  shortly  designated  from 
the  matters  to  which  they  related,  as  those 
of  the  Church,  the  Militia,  and  the  King’s 
Friends.  ■ 

The  r.irli.nment  liaJ  already  altered 
the  ecclesia-stical  constitution,  by  sub- 
stituting a church  government  by  Pres- 
byteries in  the  place  of  that  by  Bishops, 
and  they  insisted  that  the  King  should 
acquiesce  in  this  alteration.  He  was 
urged  to  do  so  by  his  wife,  and  his 
ordinary  otlicial  advisers  put  the  matter 
before  him  as  one  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  .and  yet  retain  his  crown.  Even 
two  Bishops  whom  he  consulted  ad- 
vised him  that  he  could  not  “ trespass 
in  [loint  of  conscience"  by  “permit- 
ting that  which  he  could  not  hinder.”f 
But  nothing  could  move  him.  lie  be- 
lieved that  Bishops  held  their  authority 
jure  dirino,  and  he  refused.  This  was 
the  point  respecting  the  Church. 

Again,  the  Parliament  insisted  that 
such  regulations  should  be  made  for 
the  future  government  of  the 
as  v/oiild  prevent  the  King  from  draw- 
ing the  sword  a second  time,  and  at 
some  convenient  season  revenging  him- 
self upon  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
defeated.  On  this  })oint,  if  he  had 
been  left  to  his  own  j udgment,  he  would 
probably  have  yielded  sufficiently;  but 
the  exact  character  of  the  (juestioii 
v/as  misunderstood  by  the  < lueen.  He 
acted  upon  her  counsel,  and  refused. 

The  remaining  point  stood  thus. 


la  a letter  written  before  his  departure  from  Oxford,  on  the  lOth  of  April,  the 
King  thus  expresses  his  opinion  on  these  subjects — including  Ireland,  which  was, 
as  usual,  inextricably  involved  in  the  question  of  Church  polity  : — “ Besides  this,  I hold 
it  necessary  to  tell  thee  that  I find,  when  I come  to  the  .Scotch  army,  they  and  I shall 
{lifter  upon  direct  points,  in  all  which  I shall  refer  myself  to  be  judged  by  thee  and  the 
French  queen.  They  will  be  the  Militia,  Irelaml,  and  my  Friends.  For  the  two  last  I 
say  nothing,  because  1 know  thou  caust  not  do  nor  judge  amiss  iu  them;  but  for  the 
first,  I assure  thee  that  more  than  what  I have  off’ered  (iior  do  I say  all  that  is  fit) 
cannot  be  yielded  to  without  great  and  irreparable  loss  'to  the  crown,  which  I know 
thou  wilt  never  consent  to.  As  for  Church  business,  I hope  to  manage  it  so  as  not  to 
give  them  distaste,  and  yet  do  nothing  against  my  conscience,  the  keeping  of  which,  in 
time,  I am  coutident,  will  bring  with  it  God’s  blessing  to  him  who  is  eternally  thine, 

Cu.XRLES  R.’’ 
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TIig  King,  in  the  language  of  the  Par- 
liament, had  been  abetted  in  his  con- 
test by  a multitude  of  evil  counsellors. 
It  was  insisted  that  the  Parliament 
should  have  the  power  of  preventing 
their  doing  harm  in  future,  by  regu- 
lating their  future  access  to  him,  and 
otherwise  dealing  with  them  at  its 
pleasure.  Actingunder  foreign  counsel, 
and  guided  by  what  he  esteemed  to  be 
a point  of  honour,  the  King  protested 
that  he  would  never  desert  his  FriemU. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  means 
would  easily  have  been  discovered  of 
settling  such  disputes  as  these.  The 
difficulties  arose  from  the  King’s  per- 
sonal character— -from  his  obstinacy, 
his  self-sufficiency,  and  above  all  his 
insincerity. 

He  had  no  desire  that  the  points  in  dis- 
pute should  be  settled,  except  upon  the 
terms  of  submission  to  himself-  He  be- 
lieved that  the  machine  of  government 
could  not  act  without  him  ; that  if  he 
could  only  keep  the  public  affairs  long 
enough  in  the  condition  of  dead-lock  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  his  enemies 
would  be  wearied,  or  would  be  forced  by 
the  people  into  yielding  to  his  terms.  His 
mind  was  as  full  as  ever  of  the  most  ex- 
alted notions  of  the  sacred  and  indefeasible 
character  of  his  royal  authority.  All  who 
opposed  him  were,  in  his  estimation,  wicked 
rebels  whom  God  would  judge.  It  was  his 
place  to  govern,  and  that  of  his  people 
to  submit.  His  sins  of  inisgovernment 
never  occurred  to  him.  Regret  that  for 
many  years  his  course  of  action  had  been 
totally  wanting  in  the  kingly  virtues  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  never  entered  his 
mind.  It  never  troubled  him  that  he  had 
sought  to  govern  in  defiance  of  his  own 
concessions,  in  opposition  to  the  even  then 
acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  in  breach  of  his  coronation  oath. 
The  only  things  which  grieved  him  were 
his  concessions  to  the  popular  fury  which 
himself  had  roused. 

For  the  Parliament  to  have  yielded 
to  the  King  on  the  ultimate  points  of 
the  contest,  would  have  been  simply 
to  have  reUni|uished  the  fruits  of  the 
contest  in  which  they  had  been  vic- 
toi'ious.  It  only  remained  for  them  to 
follow  him,  as  they  did,  through  a suc- 
cession of  messages  un<l  answers,  until 
it  became  apparent  to  the  people  that 
the  country  must  be  governed  without 
him.  But  what  remained  for  the  King  ? 
ISothing  but  to  ffill  back  upon  his  old 
course  of  intrigue.  In  this  respect  a 
true  disciple  of  his  father,  ‘‘statecraft” 


was  deemed  by  Charles  to  be  as  neces- 
sary in  domestic  government  as  in 
foreign  diplomacy. 

Without  much  talent  for  intrigue,  or 
dexterity  in  its  practice,  Charles  had  great 
fondness  for  being  engaged  in  it.  In  all 
difficulties  it  was  his  resource,  and  at  the 
time  with  w’hicli  we  are  dealing  he  was 
fanatically  sanguine  that  some  one  or  other 
of  his  little  subtle  stratagems  would  ulti- 
mately succeed.  We  have  said  that  he 
was  “ fanatically  sanguine,”  because  the 
basis  of  his  hopes  of  success  was  purely 
fanatical.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  notion  of  fanaticism  with  the  opposite 
party  only.  They  concluded  that  the  cause 
of  tlie  Parliament  w'as  righteous  and  favour- 
ed by  God  because  it  was  successful.  Every 
one  sees  this  to  have  been  a dangerous 
judging  of  the  ways  of  Providence  from 
partial  results.  We  can  all  join  in  con- 
demning conclusions  so  presumptuous  and 
so  illogical.  But  the  same  reasoning  was 
equally  rife  at  O.xford  as  at  Westminster. 
Charles  attributed  his  want  of  success  in 
the  war  to  God’s  anger  against  him  for 
his  concurrence  in  the  death  of  Stratford, 
lie  confidently  anticipated  the  approach 
of  a time  when  he  should  have  drained  the 
cup  of  vengeance.  Mercy  would  then,  be 
presumed,  take  the  place  of  justice,  and 
the  storm  of  heavenly  wrath,  transferred 
from  him,  would  fall  heavily  on  the  heads 
of  his  enemies.  To  help  on  the  ends  of 
Providence,  to  expedite,  as  he  supposed, 
the  coming  of  that  happy  day,  and  to  gain 
time  until  it  should  dawn,  were  the  objects 
of  the  many  intrigues  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved during  the  year  104G.  All  these 
intrigues  are  more  or  less  illustrated  in 
the  letters  now  published.  During  tlieir 
course  they  exhibit  Charles  dealing  with 
all  parties  in  the  State,  not  successively, 
but  altogether,  and  not  candidly  nor  sin- 
cerely with  any  one  of  them. 

He  amused  the  Parliament  by  holding 
out  hopes,  expressed  in  the  most  solemn 
words,  that,  if  permitted  to  come  to  Lon- 
don,  lie  should  lie  able,  upon  mutual  ex- 
planations, to  make  such  concessions  as 
would  be  satisfactory.  It  is  clear,  upon 
the  correspondence  now  printed,  that  he 
never  entertained  any  such  hopes.  He 
made  the  offer  as  a subterfuge,  the  “ best 
put-off”  (p.  30)  he  could  devise.  It  was 
a mode  of  avoiding  a direct  answer  to  the 
parliamentary  proposals.  He  thought  the 
suggestion  plausible.  It  would  souud  well 
in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Its  refusal 
would  be  deemed  harsh,  and  would  there- 
fore tend  to  render  the  Parliament  un- 
popular, If  he  h.ul  been  allowed  to  visit 
London,  his  hope  was,  not  to  have  made 
peace,  but  to  have  touched  the  hearts  of 
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the  people,  to  have  drawn  them  to  his  side 
by  an  exhibition  of  majesty  in  distress, 
and  to  have  sown  discord  amongst  his 
enemies  (pp.  9,  11). 

With  this  latter  object  he  intrigued 
with  the  Independents.  He  kne'.v  they 
were  the  bitter  enemies  of  monarchy,  but 
they  were  equally  strenuous  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  Presbyterianism.  If  he  could 
have  gained  their  support,  the  English 
army  would  have  been  (livided,  the  league 
between  England  and  Scotland  would  have 
been  broken,  and  the  Royalists  might 
again  have  lifted  up  their  heads.  They 
might  have  held  the  balance  between  the 
rival  parties  in  the  camp  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  ultimately  have  destroyed  both. 

At  the  same  time,  he  intrigued  with  the 
Presbyterians.  He  fomented  their  politi- 
cal jealousy  of  the  Independents,  and 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  their  love  of 
monarchy,  professing  to  be  willing  to 
throw  himself  into  their  arms,  although 
really  hating  them  (see  pp.  19,  CJ,  h’T), 
with  an  intensity  which  was  one  of  tlie 
most  prominent  feaiuresof  his  character. 

Anothei-  of  hiscontemporiueous  schemes 
was  that  of  a French  inva.don.  He  urged 
upon  his  wife  to  procui-e  the  government 
of  France  to  land  5,000  men  in  Kent,  He 
indicated  their  place  of  embarkation,  and 
pointed  out  their  line  of  march.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  English  people  would  have 
assisted  a foreign  power  to  replace  him 
upon  his  throne. 

Foreign  aid  in  a far  larger  measure 
was  the  .mbject  of  a wi<lor  and  more  no- 
torious intrigue — that  intrusted  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  in 
wliieh  ail  attcmjit  was  made  to  pur- 
chase the  army  wliich  the  Unman  Ca,- 
tholics  havl  for  some  years  maintained 
ill  Ireland. 

To  gain  his  end,  diaries  was  ready  to 
consent  to  terras  so  liiicral  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  as 
to  induce  the  Pope  and  the  leading  Roman 
Catholic  princes  to  unite  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  King  (p.  24).  An  army  of  0,009 
foreign  troops  was  to  have  been  landed  at 
Lynn,  at  the  same  time  that  10,009  Irish 
were  to  have  been  thrown  on  tlie  opposite 
shore  at  Chester,  and  a similar  body  into 
South  Wales.  In  this  way — that  is,  by  die 
aid  of  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
— Charles  imagined  tiiat  he  could  have  re- 
established his  own  authority,  have  su})- 
pressed.  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
“ factions,”  and  have  preserved  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Cliurch  of  England  (p.  25). 

Of  all  the  false  steps  taken  by  tlii.s 
unwise  King,  this  perhaps  was  the 
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worst,  and  that  which  most  thoroughly- 
alienated  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  depths  of  the  fatal  scheme, 
in  wliich  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan 
was  his  chief  agent,  have  never  yet 
been  thoroughly  sounded.  Mr.  Bruce 
tells  us  that  he  lias  been  favoured  with 
the  use  of  the  most  important  of  the 
original  documents,  and  hoped  to  have 
appended  to  the  present  publication 
the  result  of  some  impiiries  which  he 
has  made  upon  the  subject : but  the 
investigation  is  not  complete,  and  he 
looks  forward  to  another  opportunity 
for  communicating  the  information  to 
historical  readers. 

Glamorgan’s  affair  completed  the  ruin 
which  Naseby  began  ; and  now  the  French, 
not  willing  to  see  the  King  deposed, 
stepped  in  to  attempt  his  rescue.  The 
sympathies  of  France  were  constant  from 
of  old  tow'ards  Scotland.  The  business  of 
Montreuil,  who  was  sent  as  a special  am- 
bassador on  this  occasion,  was  to  use  this 
ancient  influence  towards  inducing  the 
Scots  to  form  a junction  with  the  King. 
But  the  Scots  were  in  close  alliance  with 
the  English  Parliament.  A separate 
treaty,  or  any  open  division  of  interest, 
would  infallibly  have  resulted  in  a san- 
guinary quarrel  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Such  a thing  was  not  to  be  lightly 
hazarded,  and,  accordi'agly,  when  Mon- 
treuil consulted  the  London  commis- 
sioners, who  represented  Scotish  interests 
with  the  Engli.sh  parliament,  he  met  with 
jioliteness,  but  no  encouragement.  At 
Edinburgh  he  was  equally  unsuccessful, 
and  still  more  so  in  the  .Scottish  army. 
These  were  his  first  attempts  ; but,  after 
having  seen  the  King,  and  fully  ascertained 
the  state  of  ntler  ruin  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced, Montreuil  once  more  entered  into 
negoeiatinns  with  the  London  commis- 
sioners. With  undiplomatic  want  of  cau- 
tion, he  probably  mistook  the  language  or 
the  meaning  of  the  civil  common-places 
with  which  men  have  at  nil  times  been  ac- 
customed tu  speak  of  the  sovereign.  Act- 
ing upon  what  he  fancied,  he  communi- 
cated his  presumed  success  to  the  King, 
and  gave  him  a gmu*antee,  in  tlie  name  of 
tlie  King  of  Fi  ance,  for  his  safety  in  the 
Scotish  camp.  From  the  King,  Mon- 
treuil went  to  the  Scotish  army,  to  settle 
the  minor  details  of  his  arrangement,  and 
there  found  himself  to  be  utterly  mis- 
taken. The  commissioners  with  the  army 
entirely  repudiated  any  such  agreement. 
MoiitreuiPs  (>nly  course  therefore  was  to 
apprise  the  King  of  this  alteration,  and 
strongly  to  dissuade  him  (p.  37)  from 
coming  to  the  Scotish  array. 
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On  the  21st  of  April  the  King  him- 
self writes  (still  from  Oxford) 

In  short,  the  Scots  are  abominable  re- 
lapsed rognes,  for  Montrevil  himself  is 
ashamed  of  them,  they  having  retracted 
almost  everything  wliieh  they  made  him 
promise  me.  ''  * * In  a word,  Mon- 

trevil  now  dissuades  me  as  much  as  he  did 
before  persuade  my  coming  to  the  Scotch 
array,  confessing  my  knowledge  of  that 
nation  to  be  much  better  than  his. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  fore- 
bodings, the  unhappy  King  at  last  com- 
mitted the  very  act  which  he  had  con- 
templated so  long,  but  which  he  had 
such  gootl  reason  to  avoid.  For  ab- 
solute personal  safety  he  ought  to  have 
gone  at  once  abroad.  If  his  honest 
purpose  had  been  to  effect  a peace,  by 
negociation  and  conciliation,  he  ought 
to  have  gone  to  London,  where  iio  had 
still  some  friends,  and  wliere  oj;)inions 
were  at  least  divided.  But  his  fate 
took  him  to  the  Scots,  who  %vere  fa- 
natically united  against  him.  lie 
quitted  Oxford  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  April,  with  no  settled  plan.  Only 
five  days  before  he  had  expressed  him- 
self tlius 

All  this  doth  plainly  sisew  tlite  how  my 
condition  is,  the  difficulty  of  resolving 
of  what  to  do  being  answerable  to  the  sad- 
ness of  it  ; but  the  renewing  of  tliy  ad- 
vices upon  all  kind  of  suppositions  hath 
in  a manner  directed  me  what  to  do. 
Wherefore,  to  eschew  all  kind  of  captivity, 
which,  if  I stay  here,  I must  undergo,  I 
intend  (by  the  grace  of  God)  to  get  pri- 
vately to  Lynn,  where  I will  yet  try  if  it 
be  possible  to  make  such  a strer.gth,  as  to 
procure  honourable  and  sate  conditions 
from  the  rebels  ; if  not,  then  I resolve  to 
go  by  sea  to  Scotland,  in  case  I shall  un- 
derstand that  Montrose  be  in  condition  tit 
to  receive  me  ; otherwise,  I mean  to  make 
for  Ireland,  France,  or  Denmark  ; but  to 
which  of  these  I am  not  yet  resolved. 

In  this  state  of  utter  uncertaiuty  he 
abandoned  Oxford.  Mis  first  thought 
was  to  get  into  London.  He  advanced 
nearly  fifty  miles  on  the  mail  towards 
the  city,  wliicli  was  no  longer  bis.  As 
he  neared  the  metropolis,  his  coura.ge 
failed.  He  turned  olF  to  the  nortli- 
east,  and  after  wandering  about  for 
eight  days,  still  apparently  undeter- 
mined, he  presented  himself  on  the 


ninth  morning  after  his  departure  from 
Oxford  In  the  camp  of  the  Scots.  He 
at  length  chose  the  course  in  which 
there  was  the  least  present  danger; 
although  he  afterwards  endeavoured, 
with  his  ('ustoinary  want  of  candour, 
to  make  it  a[)pear  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  Scots  on  the  faith  of  the  French 
“ engagement  that  he  should  he  used 
like  a King.”  (p.  42.)  Nothing  is 
clearer  in  the  present  letters  than  that 
IMontreuil  dissuaded  the  King  from 
going  to  the  Scots,  thereby  clearly 
witluirawing  the  engagement  which 
had  been  entered  into. 

We  shall  here  introduce  one  of  the 
King’s  letter.s  entire,  it  being  th.e  lirsf"^' 
that  he  addre.sscd  to  tlie  (^ucen  from 
the  Scotish  head- quarters,  (except  that 
he  had  previously  sent  the  news  of  his 
removal  by  .lack  Asbburnham,)  and 
ill  wdiich  he  discloses  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment : — 

New-Castle,  Wed.  :^Iay  20th,  I6f(h 

Dear  Heart, — Albeit  I may  well  liope 
that  Ashbiirnham  (who  tiiis  morning  went 
to  sea)  maybewitli  tliee  before  this  letter, 
and  therefore  need  say  little  to  thee  at  this 
time,  he  being  fully  instructed  in  all  things 
which  concern  my  business,  yet  I must 
not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  giving 
thee  a short  account  of  my  condition. 
Upon  what  terms  I went  from  Oxford, 
and  how  I came  to  the  Scots  army,  I 
shall  leave  totally  to  Ashburnhara’s  re- 
port, and  likewise  the  barbarous  usage  I 
have  had  ever  since.  First,  then,  know 
that  every  one  here  (both  of  the  com- 
mittee and  army)  flatly  disavows  any 
treaty,  and  threatens  tlie  punishment  of  all 
those  who  have  had  any  band  in  it  ; and 
now  I can  assure  the  Queen,  there  is 
nothing  the  Scots  ajijueheud  more  than 
breaking  with  tlie  reb'.rl!s.  Of  many,  I 
will  give  thee  but  two  clear  evidences  ; and 
first,  tlie  Scots  have  <juit  their  pretended 
part  in  the  English  militia  ; and  then  the 
Scots  have  hmdrt  d,  liy  proclamation,  all 
men  to  come  near  me  who  have  borne 
arms  for  me,  whereas  I did  find  many  of 
that  kind  protected  in  their  array.  Next, 
it  is  more  than  apparent  that  the  Scots 
will  ab.solutely  hindf^r  my  being  any  more 
King  in  England  tiian  tliey  have  made 
me  in  Scotland.  For  this  there  needs  but 
one  proof,  the  Scots  having  declared  that 
the  Militia  should  not  be  in  the  King  alone, 
but  that  the  t.vo  liouses  of  Parliament  are 
to  have  an  eijual  share  iu  it  ; and,  for  my 


* Twenty-five  of  the  king’s  letters  ia  this  volume  were  written  before  his  departure 
from  Oxford  ; the  remaining  forty  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Friends,  I need  say  no  more  than  that 
they  declare  to  adhere  closely  to  their  Co- 
venant. 

Thus  have  I given  thee  a short  but  true 
account  of  the  Scots’  intentions,  which 
also  shews  thee  clearly  what  ray  present 
condition  is,  desiring  the  queen  to  consider 
that  her  trouble  for  it  will  much  hinder 
her  endeavours  to  bring  me  out  of  it.  For 
which  I offer  the  queen  no  opinion  until 
Ashburnham  hath  made  all  things  known 
unto  her,  only  I believe  that  what  hereto- 
fore thou  judgedst  me  wilful  in,  will  be 
found  the  best  (if  not  only)  means  for  my 
restitution.  As  for  my  messages,  both 
south  and  north,  I remit  to  Montrevil, 
promising  tliee  hereafter  a weekly  account 
from  him  who  is  eternally  thine, 

Charles  R. 

The  ensuing  letters  continue  the  like 
course  of  complaint.  Day  by  day  the 
King  alludes  to  the  ill-usage  which  he 
suffered  I never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  barbarously  baited  before  ” 
(p.  45)  ; “ I am  strangely  and  barba- 
rously threatened  ” (p.  56)  ; “ impu- 
dent, importunate  threatenings  and 
persuasions  are  used  to  me”  (p.  57); 
“ threatening  is  the  only  phrase  used 
to  me  now  ” (p.  65).  Many  similar 
passages  are  scattered  through  these 
letters;  and,  although  it  may  be  al- 
lowed that  a man  like  Charles,  a stern 
and  solemn  person,  punctilious  and 
ceremonious,  with  high  notions  of  his 
personal  dignity,  little  accustomed  to 
allow  familiarity  in  those  about  him, 
:ind  (piick  to  repress  the  slightest  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  adverse  to  his 
own,  may  have  i)Ut  a harsh  construc- 
tion upon  what  might  be  merely  free 
and  honest  talking,  yet  are  there  many 
indirect  evidences  that  his  personal 
condition  whilst  among  the  Scots  was 
one  of  great  annoyance  ; — “ every  day 
never  wanting  new  vexations”  (p.  44) 
is  his  own  description  of  his  continual 
life.  Some  of  his  allusions  to  his  con- 
dition are  truly  touching: — “I  can- 
not but  again  remember  thee,  that 
there  was  never  man  so  alone  as  I,  and 
therefore  very  much  to  be  excused  for 
the  committing  of  any  error”  (p,  46)  ; 
“as  for  the  (Queen’s  letters  and  cy- 
phers, all  day  they  are  about  me,  and 
all  night  under  my  head”  (p,  50)  ; “if 
the  (^ueen  once  should  openly  con- 
demn me  of  wilfulncss  but  in  one 
point,  I should  not  be  able  to  support 
my  daily  miseries”  (p.  62);  “God 
knows  I haNO  but  little  [comfort]  and 
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that  little  must  come  from  thee  ” 
(p.  77).  Such  expressions  hint  more 
than  they  tell.  There  is  that  in  their 
melancholy  tone  which  shows  how- 
deep  was  the  fail  to  which  he  had  been 
already  subjected.  And  yet,  even 
under  these  depressing  circumstances, 
such  was  the  almost  childish  sanguine- 
iiess  of  his  character— his  aptitude  to 
fancy  that  good  would  somehow  or 
other  come  out  of  circumstances  the 
most  decidedly  adverse — that,  over- 
looking the  agreement  of  the  Scots  in 
the  essentials  of  the  quarrel,  he  fixed 
his  attention  upon  their  minor  politi- 
cal difierences,  and  imagined  that  these 
were  cither  means  through  which  all 
of  them  would  ultimately  be  brought 
to  join  with  him,  or  that  they  were  a 
way  in  which  God  was  punishing  them 
for  their  opposition  to  their  King. 
Thus,  in  the  letters  before  us  written 
from  the  Scotish  camp,  he  goes  on 
amusing  himself  with  the  notion  of  a 
speedy  restoration  as  the  result  of  some 
change  in  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty, 
and  at  the  same  time  nursing  and  en- 
couraging all  those  prejudices  which 
efiectually  barred  the  way  to  peace. 
Ilis  native  Scotland  became  an  object 
of  his  deepest  aversion.  He  would 
only  go  thither,  he  declared— as  he 
was  ready  to  die— for  the  Queen  (p. 
52)  ; he  would  sooner  choose  the  fiir- 
thest  part  of  the  world  than  go  thither 
(p.  53)  ; he  should  abhor  the  country 
until  the  people  evidently  and  heartily 
repented  of  their  rebellion  (p.  54). 
Of  Presbyterianism  he  could  not  speak 
with  sullicient  bitterness  : it  is,  he  says, 
absolutely  unlawful;  adding,  as  one 
chief  argument  of  its  illegality,  that  it 
never  came  into  any  country  but  by 
rebellion  (p.  27)  ; the  covenant  he  de- 
signates as  “ this  damned  covenant,  the 
child  of  rebellion,  and  [which]  breathes 
nothing  but  treason  : so  that,”  he  adds, 
“ if  episcopacy  were  to  be  introduced 
by  the  covenant,  I would  not  do  it.” 

These  letters  carry  on  their  valuable 
disclosures  of  the  state  of  the  King’s 
mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  advice 
under  which  he  acted,  until  the  end  of 
the  year  1646. 

In  November  of  that  year  the  Parlia- 
ment sent  him  their  new  proposals  for  a 
peace,  suited,  as  they  supposed,  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was 
placed  by  the  termination  of  the  war. 
For  the  consideration  of  such  a business 
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Charles’s  situation  seemed  most  unfortu- 
nate. Separated  from  his  constitutional 
advisers,  whom  he  left  behind  in  Oxford ; 
without  a single  person  about  him  whom 
he  thought  he  could  thoroughly  trust ; 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  promises  to  his 
wife,  which  restricted  him  from  acting 
without  her  consent— promises  which,  it 
is  evident  from  these  letters,  he  carried 
out  with  an  obedience  the  most  complete  : 
in  this  situation  he  was  called  upon  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  proposals  which  would  not 
merely  determine  his  own  fate,  but  would 
deeply  influence  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
English  people.  The  only  advisers  he 
had  were  the  two  French  ambassadors — 
Montreuil,  whose  recent  mistake  gave 
evidence  of  his  carelessness,  if  not  of  his 
iucompetency,  and  was  so  regarded  by  his 
own  court ; and  Bellievre,  whose  entire 
honesty  to  Charles,  it  is  clear  from  these 
letters,  was  a subject  of  suspicion.  As 
foreigners,  these  gentlemen  were  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  our  laws  and  con- 
stitution. In  them  also  the  minute  know- 
ledge out  of  which,  when  combined  with 
fertility  of  invention,  spring  the  devices  of 
diplomatists,  was  entirely  wanting.  Sub- 
stitutes and  expedients  in  such  a case  they 
were  incapable  of  devising.  All  they 
could  do  with  the  King  must  be  done  by 
the  direct  pressure  of  appeals  to  his  un- 
derstanding, his  interest,  and  his  fears. 
This  seemed  unfortunate,  but  really  was 
not  so.  Men  who  could  have  followed  the 
King  into  the  bye-paths  along  which  he 
loved  to  wander  would  have  bewildered 
themselves  and  him.  Montreuil  and  Bel- 
lievre obtained  concessions  which  if  they 
had  been  proposed  to  parliament  would  in 
all  probability  at  that  time  have  been  ac- 
cepted. He  gave  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Presbyterian  government  for  three 
years,  subject  to  an  ultimate  determina- 
tion of  the  question  in  parliament,  after  a 
conference  of  divines.  He  also  yielded  the 
government  of  the  Militia  for  ten  years. 
His  answer  to  this  etfect  was  drawn  up, 
and  sent  to  the  Queen.  Born  to  be  his 
ruin,  she  decidedly  objected  to  his  conces- 
sions. Although  she  had  herself  urged 
his  absolute  submission  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian government,  she  disliked  his  partial 
surrender.  She  taunted  him  with  having 
yielded  his  ground  of  conscience,  and 
abandoned  his  principles  of  divine  right, 
by  his  concession  of  three  years — an  argu- 
ment which  touched  the  King  to  the  quick. 
She  was  equally  opposed  to  his  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  Militia.  The  last  of 
her  letters  on  these  subjects  (dated  164G, 
Dec.  -5^)  was  published  by  Clarendon. 
It  exemplifies  the  fatal  influence  which 
she  possessed,  and  the  uncivil  way  in  which 
it  was  too  often  exercised.  Charles's 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


letters  to  her  are  couched  in  terms  of 
entire  submission  and  devoted  affection. 
He  would  not  appoint  a bedchamber  man 
without  her  concurrence.  Even  Montrose 
was  not  to  be  admitted  to  his  service 
unless  she  approved,  (p.  39.)  The  reply 
alluded  to  sounds  like  that  of  a superior 
to  one  who  owed  the  writer  due  obedience. 
His  arguments  are  overruled,  almost  with 
contempt.  His  little  subtleties  are  laughed 
at  and  brought  to  the  light.  He  is  told, 
with  a peremptoriness  which  sounds  like 
dogmatism,  to  do  this,  and  to  be  sure 
never  to  do  that.  Advice,  which  on  some 
points  is  substantially  good,  is  conveyed 
in  terms  which  indicate  a total  want  of 
confidence  in  his  judgment  and  discretion. 
The  effect  was  as  remarkable  as  the  letter. 
Charles  submitted  instantly.  “ I have 
done,”  he  said,  “and  willingly  yield  the 
argument,  when  the  question  is  of  holding 
fast.”  (p.  85.)  The  concessions  were  with- 
drawn until  they  were  too  late.  The  in- 
tended answer  was  throv/n  aside,  and  in 
its  place  one  was  transmitted  which  merely 
reiterated  the  King’s  wish  to  come  to 
London.  The  Parliament  saw  that  It  was 
trifled  with.  The  King  was  instantly  de- 
clared to  be  a prisoner,  and  thus  the 
curtain  dropped  at  the  close  of  164G. 

In  reviewing  this  ])ook  our  task  ha.s 
been  nothing  more  than  to  pursue  the 
course  of  the  editor’s  excellent  intro- 
duction, of  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  give  the  substance;  and  in  conclu- 
sion we  cannot  do  better  than  to  add 
in  his  own  words  the  result  of  its  pe- 
rusal : — 

The  great  lesson  to  be  deduced  from 
the  book  is,  that  they  who  set  themselves 
in  opposition  to  Charles  I.  in  his  lifetime 
judged  accurately  of  his  character,  and  of 
the  dangers  to  which  the  country  was  ex- 
posed under  his  government.  To  exa- 
mine this  matter  fully  would  lead  us  too 
far  a-fiekl,  but  we  will  mention  three  par- 
ticulars in  which  these  letters  speak  dis- 
tinctly. 

Charles’s  oi)ponents  alleged  that,  inhe- 
riting the  weakness  of  his  father,  and  like 
him  continually  clinging  to  some  stronger 
nature  for  guidance  and  support,  he  se- 
lected for  favourites  and  ministers  persons 
whose  opinions  and  course  of  conduct  were 
perversely  opposed  to  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings of  the  English  people.  In  proof  they 
cited  the  extravagant  folly  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  absolutism  of  Stratford,  the  anti- 
Protestantism  of  Laud,  and  summed  up 
all  by  referring  to  the  unmanly  submission 
which  Charles  yielded  to  his  Queen,  not 
merely  in  his  private  affairs,  but  in  those 
also  of  his  kingdom  and  government.  The 
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letters  now  printed  prove  the  accuracy  of 
these  allegations  in  the  instance  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  Un-English  in  her  tastes  and 
notions,  separated  from  the  people  by  her 
religion,  and  never  able  to  form  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  depih  and  fervour  of  their 
opinions,  it  is  clear  from  the  letters  before 
us  that  the  fortunes  of  England  were  laid 
with  most  abject  humility  at  the  feet  of 
this  im[)erious  lady. 

Charles’s  opponents  alleged  again,  tlial, 
whilst  his  people  feared  nothing  so  much 
as  a return  to  tlie  dominion  of  Rome,  he 
outraged  the  popular  feeling,  and  facili- 
tated that  dreaded  return,  by  giving  his 
patronage  to  anti- Protestant  innovators, 
who  dressed  up  the  national  Church  as  a 
victim  ready  to  be  sacrificed  to  her  great 
adversary  ; they  added  that  he  protected 
and  encouraged  Roman  Catholics  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  and  showed  direct  dis- 
couragement, not  only  to  Protestants  at 
home,  and  to  foreign  Protestants,  but  ge- 
nerally to  that  Protestant  case  which  it 
had  been  the  policy  and  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land, under  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  uphold. 
The  letters  before  us  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  this  charge.  They  prove  that  Charles 
was  directly  bent  upon  over-riding  the 
opinions  of  his  people,  and  had  so  little 
notion  of  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  the 


[May, 

King  of  an  independent  country,  that  he 
was  ready,  like  another  John,  to  abase 
himself,  and  tarnish  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  by  receiving  again  his  forfeited 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

Another  of  their  allegations  was  that 
Charles  was  personally  untrustworthy : 
that  in  his  concessions  and  agreements 
there  was  ever  some  reservation,  some 
quibble,  some  Jesuitical  verbal  distinction, 
contrived  bel'oreh  ind  to  deceive  those  who 
confided  in  him.  This  was  asserted  to  be 
a part  of  his  character  so  inti’insical  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  people  who  used 
words  in  ordinary  senses  to  deal  safely 
with  him,  or  to  put  any  trust  iu  him. 
The  letters  before  us  contain  instances  in 
point.  [Which  are  specified  by  the  editor.] 

This  fatal  trickery,  rtinning  through  all 
his  dealings,  gradually  alienated  from  him 
the  heartiest  and  warmest  of  his  defenders. 

A close  examination  of  these  letters  will 
bring  to  light  many  other  points,  on  which 
it  will  appear  that  Charles’s  character  was 
thorouglily  understood  by  those  who  op- 
posed him.  The  more  it  becomes  known 
amongst  ourselves,  the  more  will  the  calm 
endurance  of  these  men,  who  submitted 
to  his  course  of  tyrannous  misgoverument 
for  a period  of  fifteen  years,  excite  our 
wonder  and  admiration. 


FIREWORKS  IN  THE  GREEN  PARK  AT  THE  PEACE  OF 
AIX  LA  CHAPELLE. 


THE  preparations  now  being  made 
in  the  Green  Park  ibr  the  approaching 
display  of  lirework>,  in  celebration  of 
the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of 
Peace,  naturally  carry  our  thoughts 
back  to  similar  cxliibitions,  which  have 
taken  place  on  tlie  s.une  spot  on  like 
occasions. 

Among  these  none  is  Jiiore  remark- 
able, or  more  deserving  of  notice,  than 
that  which  took  place  on  Thursday 
the  27th  of  April,  1749,  on  the  re- 
joicings at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace 
of  Aix  la  Chapclle.  On  (hat  occasion 
England,  France,  and  Holland  vied 


with  each  other  in  their  pyrotechnic 
displays. 

The  plenipotentiaries  * signed  the 
preliminaries  for  a general  pacification 
early  in  IMay,  174«,  and,  although  the 
definitive  treaty  was  not  concluded 
and  executed  until  the  7th  of  October, 
we  find  that  iu  July  it  was  reported 
that  the  Woolwich  W'arren  engineers 
were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
fireworks,  at  an  expense  of  £8000, y 
which  were  to  be  played  olT  betbre  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  house  in  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn  Fields.];  This  site  was  at 
first  intended  for  the  exhibition,  as  is 


* T’ue  English  blenipotentiaries  were  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Thomas  Robin- 
son, British  Ambassador  at  Vienna. — Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xviii.  ji.  343. 

t It  is  singular  that  the  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  fireworks  now  being  pre- 
pared is  the  same.  Those  of  17 ItVwere  admitted  afterwards  to  have  cost  £44,500; 
and,  if  these  do  not  in  a greater  degree  exceed  the  estimate,  wo  suppose  w'e  must  not 
complain, 

X Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xviii.  p,  330.  Newcastle  House  stands  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields  loading  into  Great  Queen-street,  and  was  so  called  after  John 
Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  the  noble  families  of  Vere,  Cavendish,  and  Holies,  who 
died  s.p.  1711.  He  was  succeeded  in  part  of  his  estates,  and  in  the  house  in  Lincoln’s- 
lun  Fields,  by  his  nephew  Thomas-Pelham-Holles,  Duke  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  Duke  of  Newcaslle-under-Lyne,—  the  nobleman  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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1856.] 

shewn  by  a holograph  letter  from  John 
last  Duke  of  Montagu,  then  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  dated  at 
Boughton  on  tlie  I3th  September,  to 
iVIr.  Charles  Frederick  (afterwards  Sir 
Charles).  Mr.  Frederick  was  appointed 
Comptroller  of  his  Majesty’s  Fire- 
works, as  well  for  War  as  for  Triumph, 
by  warrant  dated  13  Feb.  1746.  In 
the  year  1750  he  became  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office  until  1782. 
He  says, 

I am  glad  to  hud  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle’s letter  to  the  board  [of  Orduauce], 
which  I received  yesterday,  and  have  sent 
back  to  the  Tower  to  day,  that  he  agrees  to 
let  us  have  the  use  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
if  tire  rest  of  the  trustees  will,  so  that  they 
should  be  applyed  to  properly  for  that 
purpose. 

The  intention  of  using  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  was,  however,  soon  aban- 
doned, and  the  Green  Park  was  se- 
lected for  the  display ; the  arrange- 
ments made  for  ^vhicil  are  fully  de- 
tailed in  a series  of  letters  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer  of  this  article  ; 
they  are  written  by  John  second 
Duke  of  Montagu,  then  Master-Gene- 
ral of  the  Ordnance,  and  will  be  quoted 
in  the  orthography  of  the  writer.  Un- 
fortunately many  of  them  are  undated, 
so  that  there  is  some  dilliculty  in  as- 
signing to  them  an  exact  chronological 
order ; but  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
following  detail  their  arrangement  can- 
not be  very  far  wrong. 

The  letters  commence  with  the  one 
from  which  we  have  already  (juoted  ,• 
the  next  in  the  series  is  dated  the  6th 
Nov.  In  this  we  find  operations  to 
have  commenced  in  the  Green  Park, 
and  the  Duke  of  Montagu’s  troubles, 
which  it  must  be  confessed  he  bore 
with  great  equanimity  and  good  hu- 
mour, also  begun.  Something  had 
already  gone  wrong.  “ I am  sorry 
for  it,”  he  says,  ‘’but  we  must  have 
patience,  and,  as  you  propose,  it  will 
be  right  to  go  on  with  the  sheds  in 
the  mean  time,  and  to  inclose  the 
ground  with  the  cheoaii  de  frize," 


From  this  letter  it  appears  that  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  down  some  trees, 
and  that  a Mr.  Potter  had  written  a 
letter  to  that  elfect;  but  this  the  Duke 
did  not  consider  sufficient  authority, 
and  begins  to  show  the  little  arts  by 
which  he  managed  to  get  through  the 
many  difficulties  in  which  he  became 
involved. 

1 would  by  no  means  (he  says)  cut  down 
the  trees  upon  that  authority,  for  I am 
shure  it  was  not  understood  to  include  the 
trees  when  the  order  was  given;  but,  when 
I mentioned  the  trees  to  Mr.  Pelham,*  he 
sayd,  he  beleeved  there  would  [be]  no 
dificulty  about  it,  and  I dare  say  there  will 
not  when  he  sees  them,  which  by  his  letter 
I learn  he  intends  to  do  as  he  comes  to 
town  teusday  morning.  His  way  to  town 
is  threw  Buckingham  house  gate  into  the 
Park,  or  down  Constitution  hill.  I should 
think  the  best  way  would  be  for  you  to 
watch  the  time  of  his  coming  to  town, 
which  I recon  will  be  tuesday,  as  it  is 
Treasury  day,  & for  you  to  way  lay  him. 
Sc  get  him  to  stop  and  look  at  the  trees 
as  he  comes  along,  Sc  when  he  has  seen 
them  I think  he  will  make  no  delicacy 
about  them. 

The  next  letter,  three  days  later, 
is  very  characteristic,  and  shews  that 
whilst  taking  care  of  his  own  accom- 
modation, and  that  of  the  board  officers, 
the  Duke  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
feelings  of  others  : 

Wednesday,  9 Novr.  1748. 

vSir, — The  carpenters  shed  you  know,  as 
you  propose,  is  hereafter  to  be  divided 
into  two,  one  part  for  the  six  board 
officers,  and  the  other  part,  twenty-live 
foot  in  front,  for  me.  In  each  of  these 
divisions  is  to  containe  six  rows  of  benches, 
& I think  you  allow  two  foot  and  a half 
for  each  bench,  and  the  space  between  that 
and  the  next  bench.  I wish  you  coud 
add  two  foot  and  a half  more  in  bredth  to 
the  slieJ,  in  order  for  to  make  a seventh 
row  of  benches  ; this  addition  of  bredth 
will  make  the  roof  of  the  shed  tlatter,  as  I 
recon,  but,  as  it  is  a thing  which  is  not  to 
remaine,  1 don’t  think  that  will  signify 
much.  My  reason  for  this  is  : 

These  fireworks  I recon  will  brake  old 
Borgard's  f hart  one  way  or  otlier,  that  is, 
either  by  seeing  them  so  much  better  than 


* The  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  2nd  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Pelham,  1st  Lord  Pelham,  of 
Loughton,  CO.  Sussex,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  Mr.  Pelham  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

f Colonel  Borgard  was  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  on  the  first  formation  of  that  regiment. 
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any  he  ever  made,  or  by  not  seeing  them 
at  all.  I think  he  certainly  will  want  to 
see  them,  & when  it  comes  to  be  known 
there  are  places  & tickets,  he  will  think 
that  as  Colonel  of  the  Artillery,  his  hav- 
ing formerly  been  Fire-master  of  England, 
his  rank,  age,  service,  &c.,  he  ought  to 
have  some  notice  taken  of  him,  & to  be 
shure  he  shoud  for  all  those  reasons. 

But  I shant  care  to  give  him  any  of  my 
tickets,  and  no  more  wont  any  of  the  board 
officers  I take  for  granted,  therefore  I 
wood  make  this  addition  of  a row  of 
benches  to  gaine  so  many  more  places  in 
the  whole,  & let  Col.  Borgard  have  a 
nomber  of  tickets  to  dispose  of  himself, 
without  lessning  our  numbers.  This  will 
please  him,  & if  no  notice  is  taken  of  him 
upon  such  a gunpowder  occasion  as  this 
is,  it  will  brake  his  hart.  Pray  think  of 
this  & contrive,  but  with  the  greatest  se- 
crecy. I am,  &c.  &c. 

Montagu. 

The  design  on  this  occasion  was  not 
only  to  accommodate  3,000  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  with  seats  in  the 
sheds,  but  also  to  atford  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mansions  on  the  east  side  of  the 
park,  and  in  Piccadilly,  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  exhibition.  It  was 
very  difficult  so  to  place  the  platform 
as  to  give  every  body  satisfaction  in 
this  respect.  On  Wednesday  the  ’23rd 
November  the  Duke  writes  : — 

Since  I saw  you  this  morning  T have 
met  with  more  complainants  against  the 
wings  of  the  machine,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, therefore,  I beg,  if  possible,  you  will 
contrive  to  putt  them  in  the  same  line 
with  the  terrace,  in  the  manner  I drew  it 
on  the  plan. 

Again  on  Monday  he  writes  - 

Pray  remember  when  you  go  to  Mr. 
Pelham’s  to-morow  to  take  the  book  of 
the  map  of  London  with  you,  that  you 
may  explaiae  to  him  upon  the  map  the 
nature  of  the  hill,  and  the  difficulty  of 
placing  the  building  otherwise  than  it  is, 
& also  how  many  people  the  side  of  that 
hill  will  be  able  to  containe,  and  that  there- 
fore, if  scafohls  are  to  be  built,  it  must  be 
on  the  other  side,  not  to  hinder  the  mob 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  seeing  the  fireworks, 
and  that  the  Board  of  Works  may  be 
shure  if  the  building  had  been  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  IMr.  Pelham’s  house 
woud  have  only  seen  the  back  of  it. 

I don’t  know  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper,  and  I think  it  woud,  that  after 
you  have  been  with  Mr.  Pelham  you  shoud 
go  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  very 
lykely  he  will  take  it  ill  that  you  do  not. 


[May, 

as  it  is  from  him  the  information  of  the 
complaint  comes,  and  therefore  I do  think 
it  woud  be  proper  you  shoud  write  to 
him  to  day,  to  beg  he  will  give  you  leeve 
to  come  to  him  to-morow  morning  about 
something  of  consequence,  and  carry  the 
map  to  him  to  explain  the  thing  to  him  ; 
and  then  don’t  give  yourself  the  trouble  to 
come  to  me,  but  I will  come  to  the  park 
to  you  to-morow  between  one  and  two 
a clok. 

Again,  the  same  night,  the  Duke 
writes : 

I had  forgot  that  to-morrow  is  board 
day,  which  I recon  you  will  go  to,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  out  of  your  way  to  call  upon 
me  as  you  go  there,  and  if  T shoud  not 
happen  to  be  at  home  when  you  come  1 
will  be  at  the  House  of  Lords  about  two 
a clock,  and  I will  send  you  word  to  the 
board  when  I am  at  the  House. 

The  D.  of  Newcastle  has  a notion  that 
none  of  the  houses  can  see  the  fireworks, 
and  you  can  shew  him  on  the  map  how 
many  can. 

If  they  have  a mind  to  looze  the  ex- 
pense that  has  hitherto  been,  and  to  move 
the  raacheeue  into  Hide  Park,  and  be  at 
the  expense  of  making  an  amphitheatre 
there,  it  is  no  busines  of  ours  ; butt  I be- 
leeve  they  will  think  better  of  it. 

Again  he  writes  : 

I wish  you  woud  write  me  word  how 
many  windows,  begining  with  Lord  Har- 
rington’s House,  and  so  a long  Cleeveland 
Court  to  the  end  of  Arlington  Street,  will 
see  the  front  of  the  fireworks;  and  how 
many  windows  in  Hide  Park  Road,  Pica- 
dely,  will  see  the  front  of  the  firework,  and 
how  many  people,  one  with  another,  each 
window  will  hold,  and  how  many  foot 
people  the  side  of  the  hill,  from  the  pickets 
and  rope  without  the  chevau-de-freeze  to 
the  wall  at  top  of  the  hill  (leeving  the 
canall  before  Mr.  Pelham’s  house),  will 
containe,  at  two  foot  square  to  each  per- 
son, to  see  the  front  of  the  work  ; so  that 
in  this  calculation  youl  only  recon  the  hill 
from  the  wall  of  Cleeveland  Court  along 
picket  and  rope  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
front  of  the  firework,  and  from  thence  up 
the  hill  in  a line  to  the  wall  that  divides 
the  park  from  HiJe  Park  Road,  and  so 
along  that  wall  to  the  end  of  iSIr.  Pitt’s 
house,  and  so  down  the  w^all  of  the  houses 
of  Arlington  Street  to  where  you  began 
the  measurement ; and  also  what  nornber 
of  foot  people  the  space  of  ground  between 
the  white  pules  that  divide  the  mall  from 
the  Green  Park,  and  the  pickets,  and  a line 
on  that  side,  will  hold  to  see  the  side. 
"Why  I desire  this  calculation  is,  that  I 
woud  mention  in  my  letter  to  D.  N.  the 
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nomber  of  people  that  may  see  it  besides 
the  6000  in  the  cafolds.* 

It  is  presumed  the  Master- General 
made  his  case  good,  for,  although  there 
is  a hiatus  in  the  correspondence,  the 
work  seems  steadily  to  have  progressed, 
not  only  in  the  construction  of  the  seats, 
but  in  the  designs  for  the  exhibition 
itself.  In  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  we  find  that  the  allegorical  pieces 
were  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the 
King.  His  Majesty,  the  Duke  tells 
us,  looked  very  much  at  them,  and 
seemed  very  desirous  to  know  what 
they  meant. 

I fansy  (he  says)  he  myte  have  been 
told  that  some  compliment  myte  be  in- 
tended in  them  that  he  might  not  like.f 
Therefore  I think  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  have  the  sketches  of  all  those  pictures 
settled,  with  explanations  of  what  they 
mean,  as  also  the  inscriptions  that  are  to 
be  on  the  macheen,  and  for  the  King  to 
see  them,  and  have  his  approbation  of 
them,  before  they  are  executed;  and  tliis 
attention,  I am  shure,  will  please  him, 
and  his  aprobation  will  be  a sanction  for 
what  we  do. 

The  King  also,  he  informs  us,  ex- 
pressed a wish  that 
“ a description  of  the  whole  proces,  and 
changes  of  the  fires,  &c.  of  the  firew'ork 
might  be  made  in  writing,  that  he  might 
know  it  and  understand  it  when  it  came 
to  be  plaid  off." 

In  which  of  course  he  was  gratified. 
^Ir.  Frederick  was  instructed  to  get 
all  things  ready,  and,  as  the  Duke 
would  be  out  of  town  until  Twelfth 
Day,  he  was  desired  to  give  them  to 
the  lord  in  waiting,  to  be  presented  to 
the  King. 

Some  more  regard  seems  also  to 
have  been  had  to  the  accommodation 


of  the  lower  classes.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Frederick,  on  the  31st  Dec.  the  Duke 
says  : 

I entirely  agree  with  you  in  relation  to 
the  gallery  under  Lord  Godolphin’s  wall 
to  be  only  ten  benches  deep,  and  a gallery 
along  the  rails  two  story  high,  of  213  ft. 
long,  and  nine  beaches  deep  ; and  I think 
it  woud  be  best  to  raize  it  9 foot  from  the 
ground  for  the  mob  to  see  under  it,  pro- 
vided that  dont  make  the  building  too 
high  for  the  breadth,  so  as  to  make  it  less 
secure. + 

Dreading  the  approach  of  frost  and 
snow,  he  presses  on  the  execution  of 
the  work,  representing  that  when  the 
time  drew  near  for  executing  the  fire- 
works It  would  be  expected  that  every 
thing  would  be  in  readiness,  without 
regard  to  any  accidents  which  might 
happen  to  retard  the  work. 

To  give  greater  eclat  to  the  con- 
templated rejoicings  it  was  determined 
to  have  a grand  overture  under  the 
direction  of  Handel.  The  King  seems 
to  have  consented,  not  without  some 
reluctance,  and  upon  the  express  un- 
derstanding that  the  music  should  be 
of  a martial  character.  This  appears 
not  to  have  met  the  views  of  the  mu- 
sician. The  Duke  writes  on  the  28 th 
March, — 

I don’t  see  any  kind  of  objection  to  the 
rehersal  of  the  rausick  at  Voxball  being 
advertised,  and  when  that  is  done,  if  any 
questions  are  asked  how  it  comes  to  be 
there,  the  true  reason  must  be  given. 

I think  Hendel  now  proposes  to  have 
but  12  trumpets  and  12  french  horns;  at 
first  there  was  to  have  been  sixteen  of 
each,  and  I remember  I told  the  King  so, 
who,  at  that  time,  objected  to  their  being 
any  musick ; but,  when  I told  him  the 
quantity  and  nomber  of  martial  musick 
there  was  to  be,  he  wa.s  better  satisfied, 


* It  would  appear  from  this  description  that  the  machine  was  placed  on  the  low 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  facing  the  north  or  north-west ; a much  better  situa- 
tion, it  is  conceived,  than  that  selected  on  the  present  occasion  ; as,  in  consequence  of 
the  ground  rising  in  front,  the  fireworks  could  be  much  more  easily  seen  by  a far 
greater  number  of  persons,  exclusively  of  those  occupying  the  windows  of  the  mansions 
in  Piccadilly  and  the  east  side  of  the  park. 

t The  exiled  dynasty  at  this  period  still  retained  considerable  influence  among  all 
classes  of  the  nation,  which  the  chivalric  conduct  and  sufferings  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  had  rather  tended  to  strengthen.  The  King  doubtless  feared  that  some  com- 
pliment to  the  unfortunate  Stuarts  might  be  veiled  under  the  allegorical  designs. 

X In  a subsequent  letter  it  appears  there  was  a design  to  alter  this  arrangement. 
The  Duke  says  : “ You  was  saying  this  morning  that  the  Board  of  Works  propose 
quite  shutting  up  the  open  gallery  under  the  scafold  ; if  so,  why  instead  of  doing  that 
should  it  not  be  turned  into  a gallery  with  seats  for  spectators,  and  the  present  upper 
gallery  taken  quite  down,  and  that  side-scafold  would  hold  the  same  number  of  people  ?” 
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and  said  he  hoped  there  would  be  no 
fidles.  Now  Hendel  proposes  to  lessen 
the  nomber  of  trumpets,  &c,  and  to  have 
violeens.  I dont  at  all  doubt  but  when 
the  King  hears  it  he  will  be  very  much 
displeased.  If  the  thing  war  to  be  in  such 
a manner  as  certaitily  to  please  the  King, 
it  aught  to  consist  of  no  kind  of  instru- 
ment but  martial  instruments.  xA.ny  other 
I am  sure  will  put  him  out  of  humour, 
therefore  I am  shure  it  behoves  Hendel  to 
have  as  many  trumpets,  and  other  martial 
instruments,  as  possible,  tho  he  dont  re- 
trench the  violins,  which  I think  he 
shoud,  tho  I beleeve  he  will  never  be  per- 
suaded to  do  it.  I mention  this  as  I have 
very  lately  been  told,  from  very  good  au- 
thority, that  the  King  has,  within  this  fort- 
night, expressed  himself  to  this  purpose. 

These  dilferences  were  likely  to  lead 
to  such  a rupture  as  to  occasion  the 
musical  performance  to  be  abandoned, 
— at  least  under  the  direction  of  Handel. 
It  required  all  the  Duke’s  dexterity 
and  address  to  carry  the  matter  throu!ih. 
Some  correspondence  between  ]\Ir. 
Frederick  and  Handel  appears  to  have 
taken  place.  On  the  9th  April  the 
Duke  writes  to  the  former,  saying—- 

I think  it  would  be  proper  if  you  woud 
write  an  other  letter  to  llendel,  as  from 
yourself,  to  know  his  absolute  determina- 
tion, and  if  he  wont  let  us  have  his  over- 
ture we  must  get  an  other,  and  I think  it 
woud  be  proper  to  inclose  my  letter  to 
you  in  your  letter  to  him,  that  he  may 
know  my  centiments  ; but  don't  say  I bid 
you  send  it  him. 

This  course  would  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  !)een  adopted,  for  we 
find  the  letter  referred  to  with  the 
correspondence.  It  is  written  with 
more  than  ordinary  care,  and  is  to  the 
following  effect : 

Sunday,  9 April,  1719. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Hendel’s  letter 
to  you  (which  by  the  stile  of  it  I am 
shure  is  impossible  to  be  of  his  inditing) 
I can  say  no  more  but  this,  that  this 
morning  at  court  the  King  did  me  the 
honor  to  talke  to  me  conserning  the  fire- 
works, and  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  aske  me 
when  Mr.  Hendel’s  overture  was  to  be 
rehersed;  I told  his  Majesty  I really  coud 
not  say  anything  conserning  it  from  the 
difficulty  ^lr.  llendel  made  about  it,  for 
that  the  master  of  Voxhall,  having  offered 
to  lend  us  all  his  lanterns,  lamps,  &c.  to 


[May, 

the  value  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  where- 
by we  woud  save  just  so  much  money  to 
the  office  of  Ordnance,  besides  thirty  of 
his  servants  to  assist  in  the  illuminations, 
upon  condition  that  Mr.  Hendel's  over- 
ture shoud  be  rehersed  at  Voxhall,  Mr. 
Hendel  had  hetherto  refused  to  let  it  be 
at  Foxhall,  which  his  Majesty  seemed  to 
think  he  was  in  the  wrong  of ; and  I am 
shure  I think  him  extreamly  so,  and  ex- 
treamly  indiferent  whether  we  have  his 
overture  or  not,  for  it  may  very  easily  be 
suplyed  by  another,  and  I shall  have  the 
satisfaction  that  his  Majesty  will  know  the 
reason  why  we  have  it  not ; therefore,  as 
Mr.  Hendel  kaow's  the  reason,  and  the 
great  benefit  and  saving  it  will  be  to  the 
publick  to  have  the  rehersal  at  Voxhall,  if 
he  continues  to  express  his  zeal  for  his 
Majesty’s  service  by  doing  what  is  so 
contrary  to  it,  in  not  letting  the  rehersal 
be  there,  I shall  intirely  give  over  any 
further  thoughts  of  his  overture  and  shall 
take  care  to  have  an  other. 

I am,  S''. 

Your  most  humble 

servant, 

Montagu. 

Handel  was  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  comply,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  rehearsal.  On  Monday, 
the  17th  April,  the  Duke  wrote  to  Mr. 
Frederick, — 

The  Duke,*  as  I told  you,  intends  to 
hear  the  rehersal  of  Hendel’s  musick. 
You  was  saying  you  thought  Munday 
woud  be  a good  day  for  it.  Munday  is  a 
drawing-room  day  and  therefore,  may  be, 
w’oud  not  be  agreable  to  the  Duke.  Woud 
Saturday  be  a good  day  ? Tuesday  woud 
be  too  near  the  firework  day,  I believe. 
But  I think  it  woud  be  quite  right  and 
w'ell  taken  to  know  of  the  Duke  what  day 
he  woud  lyke  best,  and  ill  taken  if  you  do 
not;  and  I wish  you  coud  contrive  to  see 
C.  Napier  to-morrow  morning  and  talke 
to  him  about  it,  and  get  him  to  know  of 
the  Duke  what  day  he  woud  lyke  to  have 
it.  If  there  is  but  a day  or  two's  notice 
in  the  news  there  will  be  i)eople  enough 
there;  but  it  shoud  certainly  not  be  adver- 
tised tyll  -you  know  what  day  the  Duke 
would  lyke  it  on. 

The  rehearsal  took  place  at  Vauxhall 
on  Friday  the  ’2 1st,  by  a band  of  100 
musicians,  before  an  audience  of  12,000 
persons,  admitted  by  tickets  at  half-a- 
crown  each.  The  throng  was  so  great 
as  to  occasion  a stoppage  of  Loudon 


* The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  entered  liis  29th  year  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Duke  of  Montagu  wrote. 
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Bridge,  then  the  only  transit  for  car- 
riages, which  lasted  for  three  hours.* 

As  the  buildings  approached  com- 
pletion, great  numbers  of  persons  of 
distinction  docked  to  see  them.  This 
caused  much  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment, leading  to  quarrels  and  misun- 
dm’standings,  which  the  Duke  had  some 
difficulty  to  allay.  Captain  Desaguliers 
and  Major  Williamson,  of  the  Artillery, 
had  in  the  confusion  disobeyed  the 
order  of  Sir  J olm  Ligonier,t  the  Lieut.- 
General  of  the  Ordnance ; and  Mr. 
Frederick  also  seems  to  have  given 
some  offence  to  that  officer.  The  Duke, 
however,  with  much  tact  and  concilia- 
tion of  all  parties,  managed  to  heal  the 
quarrels.  He  writes, — 

Upon  recollection  Desa^ulier  and  the 
other  officer  of  Artillery,  Major  William- 
son, should  go,  this  evening,  to  Sir  John 
Ligonier  to  beg  he  will  forgive  them  not 
complying  with  his  order,  and  own  they 
were  in  the  wrong,  and  to  tell  liim  the 
reason  of  so  many  people  of  the  first 
quality  being  there  at  the  same  time,  the 
communications  being  bad,  &c,  ; but  that 
they  know  that  is  no  excuse,  for  that  they 
aught  to  have  obayed  his  order;  thatthey 
are  very  sorry  for  what  they  have  done, 
and  beg  he  will  forgive  them.  They  should 
go  to-day  to  him,  and  as  Sir  John  is  angry 
with  you  I beleeve  he  woud  take  it  kindly 
if  you  was  to  write  him  a civil  letter,  in 
which  you  will  saj  what  you  think  proper, 
and  then  all  will  be  well  again. 

This  last  suggestion  seems  to  have 
wounded  the  pride  of  IMr.  Frederick, 
and  even  the  ofliccrs  of  Artillery  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  ready  in 
adopting  the  Duke’s  recommendation. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  following  ob- 
servations in  a letter  apparently  writ- 
ten the  same  day  ; — 

I think  S*’  J.  L.  myte  hare  done  as  well 
if  he  had  not  complained,  but,  however, 
in  these  millitary  times,  the  two  officers 
shoud  speak  to  him  in  the  raaner  I said, 
tomorow  to  be  shure,  and  if  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  say  some  thing  to  him  to 
day  it  woud  be  better  ; and,  if  they  do, 
never  the  less  to  go  to  him  tomorrow. 

As  for  what  I mentioned  about  your 
self  in  relation  to  him,  I did  not  think,  or 


mean,  that  you  shoud  aske  his  pardon,  God 
forbid ! I only  raent  that  you  shoud  ex- 
plaine  the  state  of  the  case  as  to  your  self 
in  that  afaire ; and  you  myte  make  him 
some  sort  of  kind  reproache  for  haviog 
complained  of  you  to  the  board  ; for  what- 
ever you  may  feele,  and  have  reason  to 
feel,  on  that  subject,  as  you  must  of  course 
sit  and  transact  busiiies  together  at  the 
same  board,  it  is  much  better  to  be  well 
together  than  ill,  besides  that  it  is  allwaies 
be.st  to  have  as  many  trends  as  one  can — 
enemys  are  easely  made.  A very  silly  old 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  very  often  makes 
use  of  the  following  sentence,  upon  having 
received  injurys,  “ Well,  I think  it  is  best 
for  me  to  (jrin  and  bars and  an  other 
fine  maxim  of  the  same  sort,  that  I beleeve 
I told  you  of,  a man  in  a pupetshow,  when 
a storm  of  snow  was  to  be  represented,  and 
had  no  more  white  paper  left  to  make  the 
snow,  the  man  of  the  pupet  show  bid  him 
snow  brown]  so  that  if  one  “ grins  and 
bares”  upon  many  occasions,  and  snows 
brown  when  one  cant  snow  white,  it  is  a 
verry  great  help  in  going  threw  the  world. 

I am  verry  sorry  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  conclude  your  letter.  I can  rind  you 
are  much  in  the  spleen,  and  I dont  wonder 
at  it;  but  chear  up  your  hart,  ail  will  go 
well  and  end  well,  and  when  all  is  over, 
and  a little  rest,  you  will  see  things  quite 
in  an  other  light.” 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  park  was 
one  whose  favourable  opinion  the  Duke 
thought  it  prudent  to  cultivate.  Pie 
thus  introduces  her  ; — 

Lady  Yarmouth  f told  me  to-night  that 
she  had  a mind  to  see  the  building;  I told 
her  you  woud  shew  it  lier.  She  [)roposes 
to  be  there  about  twelve  acluck  on  'faesday. 
I think  it  woud  be  proper,  and  you  woud 
make  your  court  in  doing  it,  if  you  was  to 
go  to  her  tomorrow  morning  to  receive 
her  commands.  She  sees  company  every 
inorning,  as  soon  as  the  Kings  levy  is  over, 
about  one  a clock. 

"WTiting  the  following  day  he  says;  — 

An  other  thought  is  come  into  my  head 
that  I think  may  be  of  service  to  you. 
You  have  that  drawing  of  the  great  pagod 
temple,  whicli  is  a very  great  curiosity. 
When  Lady  \ armou^h  is  viewing  the  build- 
ing tomorrow,  talke  of  buildings  and 
temples,  tkc.  and  bring  in  the  discourse  of 


* Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xix.  p.  Lob. 

t Sir  John  Ligonier  was  a very  distinguished  General,  He  was  appointed  Lieut. - 
GeneraTof  the  Ordnance  1748,  was  created  Lord  Ligonier  in  Ireland  ami  Master  of  the 
Or.lnance  in  17bJ,  Baron  Ligonier  in  England  1763,  and  E ul  Ligonier  170b.  He 
died  at  the  great  age  of  91  in  1770,  when  the  title  brcame  extinct. 

+ The  Countess  efi  Yarmouth  was  the  King’s  mistress. 
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the  Mogul  temple,  and  express  what  a 
great  curiosity  it  is,  and  that  you  have  the 
drawing  of  it,  and  excite  her  curiosity  to 
see  it,  and  get  her  to  let  you  bring  it  to 
her  to  shew  her.  This  may  improve  your 
acquaintance,  which  the  more  you  culti- 
vate the  better. 

The  Duke’s  troubles  by  no  means 
ceased  with  the  completion  of  the 
buildings.  Every  one  was  disposed  to 
find  fault.  Some  persons  complained 
that  there  were  sashes  to  the  windows ; 
but  his  grace  bore  it  all  with  great 
stoicism.  He  says,— 

As  the  sashes  are  up  I really  think  they 
had  best  be  left  up.  The  world  are  aUwaies 
glad  of  an  oportunity  to  find  fault,  and 
now  they  are  up,  if  we  take  them  down, 
tho  it  may  be  the  better  for  it,  it  will  be 
made  a fault,  therefore  I am  for  keeping 
them  up. 

The  assignment  and  distribution  of 
the  tickets  was,  however,  the  most 
difficult  matter,  and  brought  the  poor 
Duke  into  endless  perplexity.  After 
a great  deal  of  correspondence  he 
writes  on  Wednesday  (it  is  presumed 
the  19th  April,  but  the  date  is  not 
given),— 

1 have  made  some  little  way  to-day  to- 
wards the  distribution  of  the  SOOQ  tickets. 
I first  saw  Mr.  Pelham  at  court,  who  said 
he  thought  the  Governor  and  Directors  of 
the  Bank,  of  the  East  India,  and  Southsea 
Company,  should  have  for  each  Company 
100,  and  the  Ld  Mayor  ....  He  was  in 
doubt  about  the  commoners  ; then  he  went 
in  to  the  King,  in  a hurry,  and  I saw  no 
more  of  him. 

Then  I saw  the  Duke  of  Bedford*  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Their  notion  is 
this : — 

12  to  each  Cabinet  Councilor. 

4 to  each  Peer  not  a Cabinet  Counceler, 
or  Privy  Counceller. 

2 to  each  Commoner,  not  a Privy  Coun- 
cillor. 

2 to  each  Privy  Councillor. 

N.B.  The  Lords  and  Grooms  given 
tickets  to  each,  and  Grooms  of  the  Bed- 
chamber.f 

8 to  each  Captain  of  the  Horse  Guard, 
8 to  the  Captain  of  the  Pensioners,  8 to 
the  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 
8 to  each  of  the  Officers  of  the  House- 
hold : viz.  Controwler,  Steward,  Trea- 
surer; I dont  know  whether  there  are 
any  more. 


100  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

2 to  each  Alderman. 

1 to  each  Comon  Councilman. 

100  to  the  Bank. 

100  to  the  East  India  Compy. ; 100  to 
the  South-sea  Compy^ — as  I have  already 
mentioned. 

What  number  each  of  these  particular 
bodys  consist  of  I know  not;  I supose  the 
“ PresentState  of  England, ”or“  The  Court 
Calendar,”  maybe  some  information ; or 
some  information  may  be  had  from  the 
City  on  the  City  part ; but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  make  this  Repartition  of  the 
3000  tickets,  and  I must  beg  you  to  set 
some  of  your  Clerks  to  work  to  make  it, 
and  to  see  if  the  3000  tickets  will  hold  out 
according  to  this  scheme,  or  whether  they 
will  allow  more  to  each  article  proposed  ; 
that  is,  to  make  a new  repartition  of  3000 
tickets  to  these  several  heads,  more  or  less 
to  each  article,  according  as  they  will  di- 
vide. The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better, 
that  when  it  is  writ  out  I may  shew  it  to 
the  ministry,  and  get  something  deter- 
mined. If  I could  do  it  tomorrow  it  would 
be  better  than  fryday,  for  fryday  after  din- 
ner they  are  all  dispersed  till  munday. 

On  Thursday  the  21  April,  the  Duke, 
in  great  delight,  wrote,  saying  : — 

It  is  settled  at  last.  Nobody  is  to  have 
tickets  in  two  capacitys ; therefore  you 
must  deduct  the  four  Peers  tickets  from 
each  of  the  Cabinet  Councelors  that  are 
peers  (Mr.  Pelham  is  a comoner),  so  that 
there  remains  14  Cabinet  Councelors 
Peers  ; the  tickets  deducted  from  them  will 
be 5G 

Mr.  Pelham  will  have  his  twelve 


tickets  as  Cabinet  Councelor,  but  none 
in  his  double  capacity  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  so  that  there 
will  be  deducted  from  him  . . 8 

The  same  from  Lord  Sandwich,  as 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty   8 

Ded.  from  the  other  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  as  members  of  Par- 
liament, 2 each  . . . .12 

Ded.  from  the  five  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  as  Members  of  Par- 
liament . .....  10 

From  Ld.  Delawarr,  as  a Peer  . 4 

From  Ld.  (Cadogan  ?),  as  a Peer  . 4 

From  Captain  of  the  Pensioners, 

as  a Peert 4 

From  the  Captain  of  the  Yeomen, 
as  a Peer§  .....  4 


* John  4th  Duke  of  Bedford.  t These  were  given  tickets  by  the  King. 

: John  Hobart,  Lord  Hobart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  appointed  1744, 

Hugh  Boscawen,  2d  Viscount  Falmouth,  appointed  1747,  died  1782. 
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From  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  a Peer* . 4 

For  he  is  to  have  eight  as  Consta- 
ble of  the  Tower. 

Deducted  . . 94 

Remaining  before  . 90 

184 

For  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Commons 50 

To  Mr.  Stone  for  the  Clerks  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  office  . . 10 

To  Mr. , for  the  Clerks  of  the 

Duke  of  Bedford’s  Officef  . . 10 

To  the  sen‘'  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset’s 
house  for  the  Clerks  of  the  CouncelJ  10 
To  Ld.  Cornwallis  as  Constable  of 
the  Tower  .....  8 

To  the  High  Bailif  of  Westminster 
for  the  Burgesses  of  Westminster; 
there  was  to  be  100,  butt  there  is  re- 
maining   96 

184 

The  tickets  for  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pelham  desires 
may  be  deposited  with  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
two  for  each  member;  for  every  mem  her 
that  has  a mind  to  have  tickets  to  write 
him  a note  for  their  two  tickets;  the  whole 
1,116  to  be  sent  to  him  ; those  that  mem- 
bers don't  send  for  to  be  returned. 

The  four  for  each  Peer,  except  the 
Cabinet  Councelors,  who  are  to  have  none 
as  Peers,  I think  should  be  sealed  up  with 
the  Peer’s  name  on  the  cover,  and  left 
under  the  care  of  some  trusty  person  of 
our  office  at  the  Ordnance  Coffee-house, 
for  every  Peer  to  send  for  by  an  order  in 
writing,  or  to  fetch  them  himself  as  he 
goes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Peers’  tryals.§ 

The  Cabinet  Councelors,  which  should 
be  sealed  up  directed  and  sent  to  their 
several  houses,  and  so  the  same  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Horse  Guards,  Pensioners, 
and  Yeomen. 

The  Commissioners  and  clerks  of  the 
Treasury,  to  the  Treasury. 

The  red  tickets  should  be  for  the  Cabi- 
net Counceloi's  and  the  Peers,  and  Com. 


of  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty,  Captain 
of  the  Guards,  Officers  of  the  Household, 
and  Speaker. 

The  lower  side  gallery  for  the  Com- 
moners, and  the  upper  gallery  for  the 
citizens. 

I wish  the  Secretary  at  Warr  coud  have 
had  some  out  of  the  scramble. 

I wish  this  coud  be  done,  as  much  as 
can  be,  and  sent  to-night,  and  the  rest 
to-morrow  morning. 

Notwithstanding  these  directions, 
which  were  renewed  and  enforced  on 
the  following  day,  on  “ Monday  night, 
past  10  o’clock,”  the  Duke  again  writes, 
saying  he  has  been  to  the  play,  where  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Earl,l(  who  told  him  that 
there  had  been  a very  full  House  of  Com- 
mons that  day,  the  members  expecting 
to  receive  their  tickets,  but  that  the 
tickets  were  not  there.  Afterwards  he 
had  seen  several  members  speak  to  Mr. 
Earl,  desiring  to  know  when  and  how 
they  were  to  obtain  them.  He  says 
he  thinks  there  must  be  some  roguery 
in  the  clerks  or  messengers  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  recjuests  Mr. 
Frederick  to  write  to  jMr.  Wilkinson 
upon  the  subject,  desiring  him  to  set 
the  matter  right,  that  the  members 
might  have  their  tickets  as  soon  as 
possible. 

He  also  mentions  having  just  re- 
ceived twelve  tickets  returned  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  he  conceives,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Juclges, 
who  appear  to  have  been  overlooked. 
These  twelve  tickets  would  not  enable 
Mr.  Frederick  to  distribute  two  to 
each  of  the  Judges,  and  the  Duke 
therefore  desires  that  if  the  tickets 
should  fall  short  Mr.  Frederick  will 
use  four  which  the  Duke  was  to  have 
himself. 

The  next  day  we  find  the  following 
letter.  The  old  nobleman  is  now  evi- 
dently much  put  out,  although  still 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  his 
difficulties. 


Charles  Cornwallis,  first  Earl  Cornwallis,  appointed  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
1‘2  May,  1740;  died  1765. 

t The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  on  13th  February,  1748,  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Southern  Department. 

t Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  1st  Duke  of  Dorset,  appointed  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  December  1744. 

§ The  trial  of  the  Scots  Peers  for  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  in 
1746. 

11  William  RawUnson  Earl,  esq.  appointed  clerk  of  the  Ordnance  in  1740. 

Gej«t.  Mag.  Vol.  XL  V.  3 Q 
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Tuesday,  25  April,  1T49. 

If  you  will  look  upon  the  leter  from  Mr. 
Stone  to  me  about  the  Judges,  which  1 sent 
you  last  night,  I think  & am  prety  shure 
it  says  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  desires  the 
judges  may  have  two  tickets  a piece.  Now 
I am  certain  the  D.  of  Newcastle  would 
never  have  thought  of  the  judges  if  Ld, 
Chancellor  had  not  mentioned  it  to  him, 
and  that  the  noinber  of  two  tickets  to  each 
judge  is  what  Ld.  Chuncelor  desired,  & I 
dare  say  he  sent  back  his  12  tickets  with  a 
view  they  should  be  disposed  of  that  way. 

As  to  these  tickets  being  red  and  Privy 
Councelers  blew  it  cant  be  helpd  ; it  is 
necessity  & accident  makes  it  so,  and  if 
it  cant  be  helpt  it  cant  be  helpt.  If  the 
ministers  woud  have  given  me  halfe  bower 
to  consider  this  matter  all  this  confusion 
myte  have  been  avoided;  let  us  do  our  best 
Ik  we  can  do  no  more;  no  blot  is  a blot 
until  it  is  hit;  don’t  let  us  cry  out  first; 
and  it  is  about  ten  to  one  the  judges  will 
never  find  out  the  difference  between  the 
blew  and  the  red,  for  I dare  say  none  of 
them  will  go  themselves.  I dyne  to  day 
at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s,  where  very 
probably  Ld.  Chancelor  will  be,  and  if  he 
is,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  conversa- 
tion about  the  fireworks,  and  I will  clear 
matters  as  well  as  I can,  according  to  what 
faults  may  be  found. 

As  for  Lord  (.oventry  N others’  com- 
plaints about  their  nomber  of  tickets  dout 
mind  them  ; your  answer  to  such  messages 
must  be  that  you  cant  help  it  ; that  the 
distribution  was  settled  by  the  uuni.'^ry, 
and  the  tickets  arc  all  delivered. 

Hut  this  Vv’iis  not,  all ; Mr.  Earl  had 
been  witli  him  again  from  the  Speaker,* * * § 
to  desire  tliat  he  might  have  six  tickets 
more — red  ones,  lie  .says  : 

I desire  .Mr.  Earl  to  make  him  the 
civilest  compliment  he  coud  from  me,  and 
to  assure  him  there  was  not  one  red,  or 
even  blew,  ticket  left,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  put  him  in  mind  how  many  tickets 


there  woud  be  left  of  the  Commons  tickets 
of  those  that  are  out  of  town,  &c. 

In  another  note  he  says  : 

I have  so  often  sworn  that  there  is  not 
one  ticket  remaining  that  I really  think 
the  best  way  is  to  burn  what  is  left,  onless 
there  are  any  of  the  Artillery  officers  that 
have  none. 

In  another  letter  he  says  : 

1 saw  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  night,  to 
whom  Ld.  Huntington f has  mentioned  the 
distressed  situation  he  is  in  as  not  being 
to  have  any  tickets,  as  being  a n)iner,  when 
at  the  same  time  he  dout  want  above  two 
months  of  being  of  age.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  is  very  desirous  he  should  have 
four  tickets,  and  I have  promised  him  four 
of  myne,  if  we  cant  get  them  any  other 
way. 

He  took  the  precaution,  however,  of 
causing  them  to  be  sent  to  him  pri- 
vately, and  nut  as  a Peer,  lest  other 
minors  might  expect  to  be  gratified  in 
the  same  way. 

There  are  many  other  letters  in  this 
collection  of  much  interest,  but  It  is 
apprehended  that  these  details  have 
been  already  extended  to  so  great  a 
length  as  to  become  tedious.  The  ex- 
hibition of  fireworks,  which  is  stated 
on  authority  to  have  caused  an  ex- 
penditure of  14,d00/.|  took  place  ou 
Thursday,  the'27th  April,  auda  detailed 
description  of  them  tvill  be  found  in  the 
contemporary  juages  of  this  journal. § 

The  Duke  of  Montagu  did  not  long 
survive  this  event.  He  died  in  July 
following,  greatly  beloved  and  re- 
spected. He  held  many  great  olKces 
and  employments.  He  was  Knight  of 
the  Harter,  Hrand  Ma.ster  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  Master  of  the  Groat  Ward- 
robe, a place  worth  8,000/.  a-year, 
IMaster  of  the  Ordnance,  Colonel  of 


* Arthur  Onslow,  esq.  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  five  successive 
parliaments,  extending  over  tbirty-tbree  years.  He  married  Anne,  dan.  of  John 
Bridges,  esq.  of  Thames  Ditton,  co.  .Surrey,  and  left  an  only  son,  who  became  a Privy 
Councillor,  and  was  afterwards  created  Baron  Cranley,  of  Ember  Court,  co.  Surrey, 
and  on  the  death  of  bis  cousin,  Ricliard  third  Lord  Onslow,  succeeded  to  die  title,  and 
was  subse(iuently  created  Viscount  Cranley  and  Earl  of  Onslow., 

t Francis  Hastings,  lOth  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  According  to  his  father’s  monument 
in  the  cliurch  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  tiiis  nobleman  was  born  on  the  13th  March, 
1728.  The  circumstance  related  dearly  |)rov(;s  that  ilate  to  have  meant  1723-9. 

X Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xix.  p.  2().i. 

§ Ibid.  pp.  l8(j-7,  ac('ompanied  by  an  engiaving  of  the  principal  edifice  erected. 
In  the  same  plate  are  also  shewn  the  fireworks  on  the  same  occasion  at  Dublin 
and  Worcester,  and  those  at  Pari-,  with  some  on  the  Thames  for  the  peace  ia 
1713. 
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the  Blues,  and  of  two  other  regiments, 
one  of  horse  and  one  of  foot.  This 
circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  Sir  C.  H. 
Williams’s  ballad  of  “ The  Heroes.” 

Three  regiments  one  duke  contents. 

With  two  more  places  you  know ; 

Since  his  Bath  knights  his  Grace  delights 
In  Tri-a  juncf  in  u-no. 

He  was  a most  amiable  and  benevo- 
lent man.  Horace  Walpole,  speaking 
of  his  death,  in  a letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  dated  24  July,  1749,  says — 

His  loss  will  be  severely  felt ; lie  paid 
no  less  than  2,700/.  a-year  in  private  pen- 
sions, whicli  ought  to  be  known,  to  balance 
the  immense  history  of  his  places,  of  which 
he  was  perpetually  obtaining  new  and 
making  the  utmost  of  all : he  had  quar- 
tered on  the  Great  Wardrobe  no  less  than 
thirty  nominal  tailors  and  arras  workers. 
This  employment  is  to  be  dropped;  his 
others  are  not  yet  given  away.  My  father 
had  a great  opinion  of  his  understanding, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  most 
desirous  of  persuading  him  to  be  generalis- 


simo, but  the  Duke  was  very  diffident  of 
himself,  and  having  seen  little  service 
would  not  accept  it.  In  short,  with  some 
foibles,  he  was  a most  amiable  man,  and 
one  of  the  most  feeling  I ever  knew.  His 
estate  is  17,000/.  a-year;  the  Duchess  of 
Manchester  must  have  four  of  it;  all  the 
rest  he  has  given,  after  four  thousand 
a-year  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  shall  fall 
in,  to  his  other  daughter  Lady  Cardigan. 

The  Duke  of  iMontagu  left  two 
daughters.  Isabella,  the  eldest,  mar- 
ried William  2nd  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter, who  died  in  1739.  She  married 
afterwards  Edward  Hussey,  esq.  who, 
after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Montagu,  and 
was  created  Baron  Beaulieu  In  1762, 
and  Earl  Beaulieu  in  1784. 

His  other  daughter,  Mary,  married 
in  1730  George  Brudenell,  4th  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  who  also  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  iMontagu,  and  was  in 
1766  created  Marquess  Monthermer 
and  Duke  of  Montagu.  He  died  in 
1790,  when  these  titles  expired. 


SALE  OF  MR.  ROGERS’S  PICTURES. 


The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  Pic- 
tures in  the  auction-room  of  Messrs. 
Christie  and  Manson,  has  been  attract- 
ing crowds  of  visitors  for  the  past  week; 
and  before  the  present  Magazine  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  sale  will 
have  commenced,  in  the  order  of  the 
programme  already  given  in  p.  362. 
The  collection,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  includes  the  pictures  which  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Rogers’s  kite  sister. 
These  were  visited  by  Dr.  Waagen, 
and  are  noticed  in  a distinct  portion  of 
his  work,  which  we  beg  now  to  append 
to  the  extract  made  in  our  last  number. 

Like  her  brother,  Miss  Rogers  possesses 
a collection  of  pictures  and  also  of  Greek 
vases,  which,  though  not  equal  in  amount 
to  those  in  the  bouse  of  the  Poet,  evince 
a great  similarity  of  taste.  I proceed  to 
describe  the  pictures  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  the  rooms. 


DRAWING-ROOM. 

Teniers.— A witch,  surrounded  with 
Cerberus  and  three  phantoms ; of  great 
effect,  and  showing  affinity  in  colour  and 
treatment  with  his  picture  of  the  Guard- 
room.^ 

Velasquez. — Piiilip  IV.  on  an  Andalu- 
sian horse,  in  a darkly  treated  landscape. f 

Francesco  Bassano. — The  Adoration  of 
the  Kings ; of  striking  colour  and  effect, 
but  of  somewhat  decorative  style  of  exe- 
cution. [Lot  549.] 

Giorgione. — A knight  and  his  lady- 
love, in  a highly  poetic  landscape,  in  which 
tlie  dark-blue  sea  and  the  glowing  evening 
sky  form  a most  fascinating  and  striking 
contrast.  The  sky  is  of  singular  beauty, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  such 
pictures  must  have  had  great  influence  on 
Gasper  Poussin’s  skies.  [Lot  597.] 

Murillo. — The  infant  Christ  appearing 
to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  ; a picture  of 
earnest  feeling,  admirable  effect,  and 


* Lot  723.  '•  This  extraordinary  fine  work  was  with  difficulty  obtained  by  Sir  J. 

Reynolds  from  Dr.  Chauncey,  in  exchange  for  three  of  Sir  Joshua’s  own  productions, 
and  two  others  by  celebrated  masters.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Marchioness  of 
Thomond’s  collection.”  Sale  Catalogue. 

t Lot  693.  ” A finished  study,  full  of  spirit  and  character,  for  the  great  picture  ; 

under  which  it  used  to  hang  in  the  Retiro.” 
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careful  execution,  and  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject,  so  often  repeated 
by  the  master  in  various  dimensions.* 
Schiavone. — 1.  Several  figures  entering 
a boat.  The  motives  very  graceful. 

Benozzo  Gozzoli.  — The  Virgin  en- 
throned with  the  Child,  surrounded  with 
nine  angels,  four  of  them  supporting  the 
canopy,  the  rest  adoring.  Some  of  the 
angels’  heads  express  devotion,  the  others 
rather  that  innocent  joyfulness  which  was 
more  consistent  with  the  cheerful,  ani- 
mated nature  of  the  master.  Considering 
the  rarity  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli’s  easel  pic- 
tures, this  iittle  piece,  w^hich  is  executed 
ill  distemper  with  all  the  finish  of  a minia- 
ture, is  a perfect  treasure. 

Domenichino. — 1.  A horseman  of  very 
ludicrous  appearance,  with  an  owl  on  a 
statf  in  his  hand,  and  a scroll  on  his  back, 
in  a dark  landscape.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that 
this  otherwise  serious  master  shows  him- 
self here  in  a,  to  me,  totally  novel  and 
humorous  light. f 

Van  der  Hoorj. — To  this  little-known 
master,  mentioned  by  Van  Gool,  I am  in- 
clined to  ascribe  the  interior  of  a church, 
of  singular  finish,  in  the  manner  of  Ema- 
nuel de  V itt.  It  is  inscribed  with  the 
monogram  G.H.  and  IGSl.i 

Teniers. — 2.  A cave,  with  peasants  pray- 
ing before  a cross,  with  a light  distance  ; 
delicately  executed  in  his  brownish  tone.§ 
Caspar  Poussin.  — 1.  A landscape; 
combining  beauty  of  composition  with  a 
warm  tone  and  careful  execution. 

Guercino. — 1.  Christ  lamented  by  two 
angels  ; a good  Replica  of  the  picture  in 
the  National  Gallery.  [Lot  G18.] 

Artus  van  der  Neer. — Two  small  deli- 
cate pictures.  One  a moonlight,  the  other 
a fire  effect.  [Lots  odG  and  .a37.] 

Sir  .Joshua  Reijno'ds 1.  A girl  writ- 

ing, in  a landscape ; very  naively  con- 
ceived, and  spiritedly  executed  in  a some- 
what reddish  tone.  [Lot  35)1.] 

2,  A figure  in  armour  with  a baton,  on 
a small  scale.  Successfully  treated  in  the 
style  of  Vandyck.  H 

Watteau. — Two  small  pictures  of  his 
usual  subjects,  and  of  the  most  remarkable 
transparency. 


[May, 

Garofalo. — 1.  The  Holy  Family  in  a 
landscape ; a building  behind  them ; 
Joseph  is  helping  the  infant  Christ  into 
the  cradle.  Very  attractive.  [Lot  701.] 

Parmigianino.— The.  Nativity  ; John 
the  Baptist  present.  A spirited  sketch, 
treated  in  a large  style. 

Caspar  Poussin,— 2.  A much  enclosed 
scene,  with  his  fine  feeling  for  the  expres- 
sion of  solitude. 

Stothard.—K  fond  couple  upon  the  sea- 
shore, with  storm  and  rain.^  Very  poetical. 

Pietro  Francesco  Mola. — Hagar  in  the 
desert.  Finely  conceived,  and  very  speak- 
ing in  action.** 

IFi7Aon.--Rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  with 
figures  playing  on  musical  instruments. 
Clear  in  tone,  and  delicately  carried  out. 

Leslie. — The  Duchess  and  Sancho  Panza, 
with  the  court  around.  Of  animated  cha- 
racter of  heads,  and  of  brilliant  effect. 
[Lot  583.  The  well-known  engraved 
picture,  purchased  by  Mr.  Rogers  from 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  borrowed  by  the 
artist,  while  painting  the  picture  in  the 
Vernon  Gallery.] 

L,  Frnitiers. — A peasant  woman  near 
a cradle  with  three  children.  Spiritedly 
engraved  on  mother-of-pearl,  and  inscribed 
“ L.  Fruitiers.” 

Sir  David  Wilkie. — Highland  sports- 
men with  a dead  stag,  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipe.  A sketchily  treated 
picture,  inscribed  1821  ; but  very  spirited 
and  animated.  [Lot  527.  Portraits  of 
McIntyre  and  McGregor,  the  huntsman 
and  piper  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl.] 

Tkirner.—\  storm  ; treated  almost  en- 
tirely in  brown.  A spirited  but  very  man- 
nered sketch. 

Bonington.- — 1 and  2.  Two  Italian  sea- 
coast  pieces.  Spiritedly  conceived,  and 
delicately  and  clearly  carried  out  in  a sil- 
very tone  unusual  to  him. 

BREAKF.\ST-ROOM. 

Hans  Memling. — The  wings  of  a small 
altar-picture.  On  the  one  the  portrait  of 
an  old  woman  kneeling  with  her  patron- 
saint  ; on  the  other,  also  kneeling,  a young 
man  wdth  a prayer-book  and  his  patron- 
saint,  a youthful  figure  in  armour  ; the 
background  a landscape.  These  admirable 


*■  Lot  T15;  but  for  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  the  catalogue  reads  “St.  Francis.” 
t Lot  G75.  From  the  Borghese  palace. 

X Lot  G17,  tlescribed  as  the  interior  of  Delft  church,  by  Hoogest. 

§ Lot  5G4.  From  Lady  Holland’s  collection. 

ll  All  the  jiictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the  sale  were  described  in  our  last 
number,  p.  3G3. 

^ The  .Sailor’s  Return.  [Lot  660. J 

Soon  through  the  whitening  surge  he  springs  to  land, 

-\nd  clasps  the  maid  he  singled  from  the  world. 

Rogers’s  Poems,  p.  174. 

**  Lot  683.  From  the  Earl  of  Carysfort’s  collection, 
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little  pictures  retain  much  of  his  master, 
Roger  van  der  Weyden  the  elder,  and  be- 
long therefore  decidedly  to  the  earlier 
time  of  Memling. 

Lucas  van  Leyden The  Evangelists 

St.  John  and  St.  Mark.  The  composition 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  w'ell-known  en- 
graving by  this  master,  and  belongs  there- 
fore unquestionably  to  him.  But  the  exe- 
cution is  in  my  opinion  not  quite  worthy 
of  him,  though  treated  in  the  manner  of 
his  few  genuine  pictures.  [Lot  557.] 

Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing,  surrounded 
with  the  Apostles  Peter,  John,  Andrew, 
and  James;  half-length  figures,  on  a gold 
ground.  The  heads  are  very  earnest  and 
dignified,  the  execution  solid,  with  some- 
what heavy  brown  flesh-tones.  This  pic- 
ture forcibly  recalls,  especially  in  the  dra- 
peries, the  earlier  Netherlandish  manner 
of  Antonello  da  Messhia. 

Angelo  Rronrmo.— Portrait  of  Leonora 
di  Toledo,  wife  of  Cosmo  I.,  Duke  of 
Tuscany ; half  the  size  of  life.  An  ad- 
mirable work,  distinguished  from  most  of 
the  pictures  by  this  master  by  the  trans- 
parency and  warmth  of  the  flesh-tones. 
[Lot  683.] 

Peter  Neefs.—\  and  2.  Two  delicate 
and  small  interiors  of  churches.  [Lots 
532  and  533.] 

Guercino. — 2.  A landscape,  with  figures 
near  a clear  piece  of  water  ; St.  Peter’s  in 
the  background.  A remarkably  good  pic- 
ture of  this  class  by  the  master  ; the  pow- 
erful foreground  forming  an  attractive 
contrast  with  the  clear  and  cool  distance. 
[Lot  561  ? from  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Udney  and  Mr.  Raikes.] 

Antonio  Pollajuolo. — To  this  master  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  the  profile  of  a 
lady  with  full  bust,  and,  as  appears  from 
the  arms  annexed,  of  the  Soderini  family. 
The  head  is  of  great  delicacy.  The  picture 
i.s  erroneously  ascribed  to  Verocchio.  [Lot 
587.] 

Portrait  of  a man  with  a falcon  on  his 
wrist:  by  some  very  excellent  German 
contemporary  of  Holbein. 

Jan  Van  Eych.—X  and  2.  Portraits  of 
a man  and  woman,  on  a red  ground,  each 
picture  about  3|in.  high  by  2, \ in.  wide, 
probably  fragments  of  a larger  picture. 
These  have  all  the  marvellous  vividness  of 
his  portraits,  with  his  warm  brownish 
shadows  and  whitish  lights. 

Baroccio. — The  Entombment,  a choice 
and  small  specimen  of  the  master.  [Lot 

Bourguignon.- — Two  horsemen  nghting; 


one  of  them  particularly  animated  and 
spirited.  [Lot  510  or  Lot  511  : both 
from  Lady  Holland’s  collection.] 

Gaspar  Poussin. — A poetic  but  some- 
what dark  landscape. 

Bernhard  Van  Orley. — The  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  in  full  armour,  upon  a grey 
horse,  holding  an  arrow  in  his  right  hand; 
on  the  ground,  in  the  attitude  of  suppli- 
cation, a Moorish  king.  This  admirable 
picture  refers  probably  to  Charles  V.’s 
campaign  against  Tunis.  [Lot  555,] 
Schiavone. — 2.  The  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin.  In  every  respect,  composition, 
grace  of  action,  transparency  and  warmth 
of  colour,  and  careful  execution,  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  this  very  unequal 
master  that  I know.  A small  picture. 
[Lot586?  called  “TheBirth  of  St.John,”] 
Desiderio. — An  architectural  piece,  of 
uncommon  glow  of  colour,  and  of  great 
breadth  and  solidity  of  execution  ; display- 
ing this  Neapolitan  painter  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  is 
seldom  seen  out  of  his  own  country,  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  [Lot  507.] 

Domenichmo. — 2.  A very  pretty  land- 
scape, with  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  [Lot 
605  ; from  Benj,  West’s  collection.] 
Garofalo. — 2,  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  two  adoring  angels.  An  elegant  little 
cabinet  picture.  [Lot  600 

3,  Holy  Family,  with  Elizabeth  and 
St.  John;  also  a genuine  and  pleasing 
picture.  [Lot  556.] 

Jan  Van  Goyen. — 1.  A marine  piece,  of 
most  attractive  truth  of  nature.  [Lot  563.] 
2.  Shore  of  a Dutch  canal.  A very 
good  picture.  [Lot  515.] 

The  wing  of  an  altar-piece,  w'ith  a 
female  saint,  by  some  good  Netherlandish 
painter  of  the  time  and  in  the  manner  of 
Quentin  Matsys. 

Rubens. — The  Triumph  of  Constantine 
over  Maxentius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome;  a very  spirited  sketch.*  I first  saw 
this  picture  at  the  British  Institution  of 
1851,  and  have  therefore  reason  to  con- 
clude that  Miss  Rogers  may  have  added 
other  valuable  pictures  besides  this  to  her 
collection  since  the  year  1835,  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  was  tlie  last  period  of  my 
visit  to  this  lady. 

Among  the  tolerably  numerous  speci- 
mens of  Greek  vases  here  preserved,  I re- 
marked several  of  great  excellence  of  the 
hieratic  style.  The  most  distinguished  is 
one  representing  Hercules,  accompanied 
by  Minerva  and  Mercury,  dragging  Cer- 
berus from  the  infernal  regions. 


* Lot  728,  “ One  of  the  series  of  twelve  sketches,  from  the  history  of  Constantine, 
which  were  formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery ; designed  by  Rubens  for  the  tapestry 
manufacture  at  Mortlake.  This  noble  study  formed  part  of  Lord  Ranelagh’s 
collection.” 
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Holborn  not  Oldborne. — The  Fleet. 


Mr.  Urban, — I have  always  considered 
the  derivation  of  “ Holborn  ” from  the 
“Oldborne”  runnioe  into  the  River 
Fleet,  as  described  by  Stowe,  to  be  one  of 
the  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory  etymons 
peculiar  to  the  time  wlien  he  wrote,  yet  at 
the  same  time  I have  felt  unwilling  to 
publicly  impugn  or  question  the  authority 
of  Stowe  unless  fortified  by  something  else 
than  my  own  judgment  and  opinion ; but 
as  a brother  antiquary  has  expressed  to 
me  a similar  conviction  on  his  part,  that 
this  local  etymology  is  erroneous  and  un- 
founded, I do  not  now  hesitate  to  submit 
the  joint  conclusions  of  myself  and  friend 
to  your  readers,  with  the  addition  of  some 
subsequent  searches  and  references,  viz. : — 
The  name  “ Holeburne  ” occurs  in 
Domesday  Book,*  and  must  have  been  of 
older  date  as  having  a local  origin,  and  is 
certainly  mentioned  there  as  applied  to  a 
place  ; but  the  original  meaning  points  to 
a stream,  in  which  sense  “ Holeburne  ” is 
frequently  applied  in  the  register  or  cartu- 
lary of  the  nunnery  of  Saint  Mary  defonte 
clericorum  or  Clerkenwell,  which  register- 
book  is  one  of  the  oldest  extant,  being  of 
the  time  of  Richard  I,  or  John.f  The 
description  of  the  lands  of  the  nunnery 
contained  therein  makes  mention  of  a 
meadow  near  {juxta)  “ Holeburne,”  and 
the  bank  {riparn)  of  Holeburne,  and  the 
land  and  meadow  which  are  betw'een  Hole- 
burn  and  the  ditch  that  goes  from  Hole- 
burne  to  the  Mill  of  the  Nuns,  and  the 
ditch  itself,  and  li(;ence  of  conveying  water 
from  the  Holeburne  by  that  ditch  to  the 
aforesaid  mill.  The  garden  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  also 
said  to  be  situated  “ upon  the  Holeburne."X 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  Holeburne 


clearly  means  the  same  which  has  been 
generally  called  the  River  Fleet,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  in  that  locality;  and  the 
derivation  of  Holeburne  will  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  observes  the  local  pecu- 
liarities of  the  place,  i.e.  where  the  stream 
runs  in  a deep  valley  or  “ hole,”  and 
which  in  the  same  register  is  described  as 
“ vallis,”  where  also  there  was  a fish-pool, 
and  also  the  well  called  Skinners  well. 
This  stream  of  Holeburne  is,  as  w'e  con- 
tend, the  burn  or  brook  of  the  hole  or 
hollow.” 

The  word  “ Holeburne,”  given  to  the 
place  in  the  Book  of  Domesday,  shows 
“Oldborne”  to  be  an  imaginary  inven- 
tion of  later  times,  together  with  the  alle- 
gation of  such  a brook  having  run  down 
the  present  street  of  Holborn,  as  described 
by  Stowe;  of  which  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  slightest  evidence ; nor 
in  fact  is  the  name  “ Oldborne,’'  as  ap- 
plied either  to  such  brook,  or  to  the 
“ Holeburn  ” itself,  ever  to  be  found  save 
in  the  pages  of  Stowe. 

Holborn  is  also  particularly  mentioned 
as  a place  in  two  other  records  of  an  early 
date,  and  is  not  spelt  in  either  of  them  in 
a manner  sufficient  to  justify  Stowe’s  ety- 
mology. The  earliest  of  these  records  is 
of  the  year  1250, and  occurs  in  the  Liber  a, 
sive  Pilosus,  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s.  This,  inde[>endent  of  its  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, is  valuable  as  showing  that  there  was 
a chapel  or  oratory  situated  opposite  to 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Holborn,  which 
was  within  Holborn  Street,  a place  that 
anciently  gave  name  to  what  is  now'  the 
prebend  of  Holborn  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
viz.  “ Convenit  inter  Henricum  decanum 


* Ad  Holeburne.  Domesday,  I.  127  a. 
f MSS.  Cott  Faustina,  B.  ii. 

:J;  . . . . et  pratum  juxta  Holeburne,  et  vivarium  cum  gardino  in  valle  juxta  domos 
earum  [raonialinm],  et  hortum  . . . : vallem  etiam  cum  alio  vivario,  et  tres  perticatas 
terrae  juxta  vallem  in  p^arte  boriali,  ad  longitudinem  vallis,  a via  quae  dividit  terram 
monialium  et  terrarn  Turstani  usque  in  ripam  Holeburne,  . . . . — Confirmatio  Regis 
Henrici  Secundi.  Cott.  MSS.  Faustina,  B.  ii.  fo.  9a.  Mon.  Angl.  i.  432,  ed.  1G55. 

et  vallem  in  qua  fuit  vivarium  magnum,  in  qua  valle  est  Skinnereswelle,  et 

tres  perticatas  tenoe  ultra  illam  vallem  versus  aquilonem  secundum  longitudinem  vallis, 
usque  in  Holeburne,  et  ipsam  vallem  et  vivarium,  si  ibi  fuit  vivarium,  et  terram  quae 
est  inter  illam  vallem  et  Godewelle,  subtus  viam  usque  in  Holeburne  , . . . et  v.  acras 
teiTie  juxta  praedictam  vallem  quae  jacent  secundum  longitudinem  versus  meridiem  et 
versus  aquilonem  ; et  terram  et  pratum  quic  sunt  inter  Holeburne  et  fossatum  quod  vadit 
de  Holeburne  ;ul  rnolendinum  praedict’  monialium,  et  ipsum  fossatum  et  licentiam 
trahendi  aquam  de  Holeburne  per  illud  fossatum  ad  praedictum  rnolendinum,  et 
terram,  et  pratum  et  gardina  qu®  sunt  inter  pr® dictum  rnolendinum  et  gardinum 
hospitalariorum  quod  est  super  Holbnrne  . . . . — Confirm.  Henrici  Foliot  et  Leci® 
uxoris  su®.  Ibid.  fo.  26  b,  Mon.  Angl,  i.  430,  ed.  1655. 
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et  capitulura  Londinense  ex  parte  uaa  et 
dominura  Johannem  le  Fraunceys  conca- 
nonicum  suum  ex  parte  alia,  quod  idem 
scilicet  Johannes  de  licencia  ipsorum  eriget 
sibi  oratorium  in  curia  sua  quam  emit  de 
uxore  et  hseredibus  quorundam  Stephani 
de  Lhotne  in  strata  de  Holehurne  ex  op- 
posite Sancti  Andreae  in  prebenda  sua 
quae  dicitur  de  Holehurne  Strete.  Et  in 
eodem  oratorio  faciet  sibi  ceiebrare  divina, 
salva  indempnitate  Matricis  Ecclesise. 
Actum  Londini  crastino  Sancti  Andreae 
Apostoli.  Anno  Gratiae  M'’cc'\  Guinqua- 
gessimo.” 

The  other  instance  I find  in  a charter 
from  Edward  III.  to  Eubule  (Ebuloni) 
I'Estrange  and  Alice  (Alesiae)  his  wife, 
and  which  is  exemplified  by  Pat.  17  Ed- 
ward IV.  p.  I,  n.  4,  wherein  mention  is 
made  of  the  Manor  of  Holborn,  described 
as  “ Manerium  de  Hoiehurn  in  suburbiis 
London.'’ 

“ Flete  ’’  also  in  early  times  is  named 
as  a place  ; for  instance,  in  the  ancient 
book  of  the  Templars’  Lands,  anno  11^5, 
kept  in  the  Scone  Tower  at  Westminster, 
as  a King’s  Remembrancer’s  Record  (cited 
in  iNIon.  Angl.  ii.  j).  b2G,  edit,  ibbl),  oc- 
curs the  following  : “ Rkdditus  B A-iLLi.t 
DE  London.  Apud  Flete,  ex  dono  Ger- 
vasii  de  Cornhill  Teintarii  .j,  mesagium 
j)ro  V'. — Aud  in  that  ancient  book  called 
Liber  a,  sive  Pilosus,  occurs  a mention  of 
Flete  llithe,  which  is  already  noticed  in 
your  pages,*  That  “ Fleet  ” wa.s  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  river  at  this  spot  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  Rot.  Chart.  1’  Jo- 
hanais,  memb.  31,  there  is  amongst  other 
things  a grant  to  the  Templars  of  a Place 
ujson  the  Flete  (Locus  su]>er  Fleie),  near 
Castle  Paynard,  and  the  entire  course  of 
the  Fiv.:te  to  enable  them  to  construct  a 
tide  null : which  in  after  days  caused  the 
complaint  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  the 
Parliament  at  Carlisle  in  13U7,  and  the 
removal  of  this  mill,  as  Stowe  relates. 

The  course  of  the  stream  whicii  has  lat- 
terly been  called  the  River  Fleet  in  Clerk - 
enwell  runs  in  deep  hollows,  and  up  to 
recent  times  the  name  of  ‘‘hole”  has 
been  given  to  two  places  on  its  banks  in 
that  parish ; the  one,  Ilockley-in-the- 


Hole,  of  bear-baiting  and  bull-baiting 
celebrity  ; the  other,  Black  Mary’s  Hole.t 
Bagnigge  Wells,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be 
concluded  that  the  stream  of  the  Fleet  in 
these  places  may  well  and  most  con- 
sistently have  received  its  name  of  “ Ilole- 
burn,”  from  tlie  fact  of  its  running  in 
holes  and  hollows,  and  this  may  not  be  re- 
pugnant with  the  idea  that  the  same 
stream  took  a different  appellation  at  its 
embouchure  at  the  Thames, J where  its 
overflowing  at  high  tides  might  cause  the 
formation  of  those  standing  waters  that 
are  called  ” Fleets,”  such  as  the  ” Fleets  ’’ 
of  the  Trent,  or  the  ” Broads”  that  are 
common  to  some  of  the  rivers  in  Norfolk. 
The  site  of  what  was  in  more  modern 
times  called  Paris  Garden,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Thames,  was  anciently  called 
” Widefleet,”  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
dykes  and  trenches  there  at  high  tides, 
which  made  a broadwater. 

Places  and  streams  in  most  instances 
owe  their  ancient  names  to  some  natural 
peculiarity  they  exhibited,  and  therefore 
in  different  parts  of  this  country  there  are 
places  situated  wide  apart,  yet  bearing  the 
same  or  closely  similar  names  : thus  we 
have  numerous  Clif'tons,  Holbrooks,  Hol- 
fords,  Holdens,  Holbecks,  Oldhams,  Hol- 
loways, Hoptons,  Oldburies,  Oldcastles, 
Oldfields,  Newtons,  Littletous,  Langleys, 
Langfords,  Oldtords,  ; but  I find  no- 
where such  a place  as  Oldborne,  or  Old- 
bourne.  Stowe  writes  thus  ; — In  a fair 
book  of  Parliament  records,  uow  lately 
restored  to  the  Tower,  it  appeai  eth,  that  a 
Parliament  being  holden  at  Carlisle  in  the 
year  1307,  the  .35th  of  Edward  I.,  Henry 
Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  com])lained,  that 
whereas  in  times  past  the  course  of  water 
runuiagat  London  under  Oldeborne  Bridge 
and  Fleete  Bridge  into  the  Thames,  had 
been  of  such  breadth  aud  depth,”  &c.  Now 
upon  inspecting  this  very  “ Parliament 
Book  of  Records,”  which  is  the  book  in- 
tituled ” Placita  Purliaineiitaria,’’  now 
preserved  at  the  Tower  (p.  126,  b.),  I 
find  no  ” Oldborne,”  but  ” Holeburn,” 
the  words  of  the  very  record  Stowe  cites 
being  in  the  original  thus,  viz,  ” Ad  peti- 
cionem  Comitis  Lincolnim  querentis  quod 


* May,  1851,  p.  400. 

t Black  IMary's  Hole. — A few  straggling  houses,  near  the  Coldbath  Fields,  in 
the  road  to  Hampstead  [now  tlie  Bagnigge  Wells  road].  It  took  its  name  from  a 
Blackmoor  woman,  called  Mary,  who,  about  .>0  years  ago,  lived  by  the  side  of  the 
road  near  the  stile  [now  called  Spring-place],  in  a small  circular  hut  built  with  stoues. 
[A  stone  conduit,  long  since  pulled  down,  but  which  is  represented  in  a print  of  the 
year  1730.  See  Cromwell’s  Hist.  Clerkenwell.]  Loudon  and  its  Environs  described, 
Nc,  8vo.  Lond.  1761. 

t There  are  several  ancient  records  that  illustrate  the  con.servation  of  this  river,  but 
I forbear  to  notice  them  upon  this  occasion,  further  than  that  they  tend  to  shew  that 
w'hat  was  termed  the  River  Fleet  was  coniiaed  to  tliat  portion  of  the  stream  that  lay 
between  Holborn  Bridge  and  the  Thames. 
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cum  cursus  aquse  quae  currit  apud  London 
sub  ponte  de  Holeburne  et  ponte  de  Flete 
usque  in  Tamisiam,  solebat  ita  largus  et 
latus  esse,  ac  profundus,  quod  decern  naves 
vel  duodecim  at  prsedictum  pontem  de  Flete 
cum  diversis  rebus  et  raercandisis  solebant 
venire,  et  quaedam  illarum  navium  sub  illo 
ponte  transire  usque  ad  proedictum  pontem 
de  Holeburn,'^ — &c.  So  that  it  is  plain 
that  the  industrious  Father  of  Topography 
and  Chronicles  never  personally  inspected 
the  record  he  cites,  but  took  his  informa- 
tion from  the  record  keepers  of  that  day. 


[May, 

in  the  language  wherein  the  contents  of  the 
records  were  communicated  to  him  ; but 
the  desire  to  invent  an  etymon,  an  error 
into  which  many  later  topographers  have 
also  fallen,  has  led  him  unconsciously  to 
communicate  an  erroneous  impression  to 
his  admiring  readers;  for  the  “ Survay  of 
London,”  with  its  author’s  “ rare  notes 
of  antiquities,”  is  as  unrivalled  as  its  sub- 
ject is  unsurpassed  in  value  to  the  London 
antiquary;  and  it  is  with  extreme  diffidence 
I venture  to  correct  him  even  in  the  present 
instance.  Yours,  &c.  T.  E.  T. 


“ Sir  ” AS  A Clerical  Prefix. 


Mr.  Urban,-— The  contributors  to  your 
valued  contemporary  the  Notes  and  Que- 
ries have  brought  together  some  learning 
on  this  subject  (Second  Series,  No.  15), 
which,  however,  is  not,  I think,  yet  quite 
exhausted. 

In  the  quotations  there  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  prefix  Sir,  the  equivalent 
to  Domimis,  belonged  to  clergymen  in  re- 
spect of  their  degree  of  B.A.  and  not  of 
their  clerical  character,  I venture  to  add 
the  following  from  Mideleton’s  Chaste 
Maid  in  Cheapside.  Mr.  Yellowhamraer, 
a goldsmith,  introduces  his  son  Tim  as 
A poor  plain  bov,  an  Universitj'  man, 

Proceeds  next  Lent  to  Bachelor  of  Art : 

He  will  be  called  Sir  Yellowhammer  then 
Over  all  Cambridge,  and  that’s  half  a knight. 

I would  further  remark  that  I conceive 
the  Do?n  prefixed  to  the  names  of  French 
ecclesiastics,  both  regular  and  secular,  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Of  the  usage  I will  only  cite  two  in- 
stances : the  w^ell-known  Dom  Claude 
Frollo,  the  archdeacon  who  plays  so  pro- 
minent a part  in  Victor  Hugo’s  romance 
of  Ndtre  Dame  de  Paris  (temp.  Louis  XI.) ; 
and  a saying  of  Boileau’s,  which  I regret 
I can  only  give,  as  I find  it,  in  English. 


The  Jesuit  Hardouin  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  had  been 
forged  by  monks  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  “ I do  not  know  how  it  may 
be,”  replied  Boileau,  “ but,  although  I am 
not  fond  of  monks,  I think  I could  have 
lived  happy  with  Brother  Horace  and 
Brother  Juvenal,  Dom  Virgil  and  Dom 
Cicero.” 

To  this  subject  belongs  the  line  which 
J ehan  saw,  along  with  many  others,  scrawled 
on  the  walls  of  his  brother  the  said  Dora 
Claude’s  chamber, — 

Coelestem  Jominura,  terrestrem  dicite  tlommim  ; 

and  which  the  author  calls  “ une  simple 
maxime  de  discipline  clericale  formulee 
en  un  hexametre  reglementaire."  (N6tre 
Dame,  liv.  vii.  chap,  i.) 

The  archdeacon,  I may  remark,  though 
by  the  author  in  his  narrative  invariably 
termed  Dom  Claude,  was  entitled  to  the 
higher  prefix  of  Maitre.  He  had,  we  are 
informed,  “ parcouru  tous  les  degres  de 
la  license,  maitrise,  et  doctorerie  des  arts,” 
and  persons  addressing  him  throughout 
the  book  style  him  indifferently  Dom 
Claude  and  Maitre  Claude. 

Yours,  <Scc.  F.  J.  V. 
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(lovcrnmcnt  Grants  for  Education,  Science,  and  Art— Report  of  the  Great  Exliibition  Commissioners— 
Rci>ort  of  the  Briti.sh  Museum— The  State  Paper  Office— 5Ir.  Mayer's  Museiuu  at  Liverpool— Pro- 
powd  Exhibition  of  IIi.storical  Portraits— The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Artists’  General  Bene- 
volent Institution— Repairs  of  Glasgow  Cathedral— Restoration  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church- 
Repairs  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ulm— Glass  Painting  at  Berlin— Geographical  Society  of  Paris— 
Archeology  in  France— Library  of  Prof.  Hermann— Literaiy  Announcements  and  Preferments— 
Edition  of  Xonnus  by  Count  de  Maroellus. 


Education,  Science,  and  Art. — The  esti- 
mates for  this  branch  of  the  civil  service 
for  the  ensuing  financial  year  amount  to 
H76,937/.,  being  an  increase  of  45,267/. 
The  items  include  451,213/.  for  Public 
Education  in  Great  Britain,  6'4,675/.  for 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  227,641/. 

6 


for  Education  in  Ireland,  3,879/.  for  the 
University  of  London,  7,510/.  for  Scot- 
ish  Universities,  2,415/.  for  the  Queen’s 
University,  and  4,800/.  for  the  Queen’s 
colleges  in  Ireland,  2,975/.  for  the  Belfast 
Theological  Professors,  &c.,  17,639/.  for 
the  National  Gallery  (including  13,000/, 
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for  the  purchase  of  pictures),  4,609/.  for 
Scientific  works  and  experiments,  500/. 
for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
2,000/.  for  the  Royal  Society.  The  British 
Museum  will  require  60,000/,,  besides 
25,6’43/.  for  the  uew  buildings. 

A third  Report  from  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  has  been 
printed  :--shewing  that  tlie  surplus  w^as 
not  less  than  186,436/.  18s.  6c?.  The 
Commissioners  have  received  from  Parlia- 
ment 157,500/,;  from  rents  and  miscella- 
nies 5,401/.,  making  their  total  income 
.349,338/.  Out  of  this  immense  sum  they 
have  already  paid  for  land,  leases  and  roads, 
247,595?.,  and  t!ie  balance  is  also  required 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  estates  at 
Kensington.  The  Report  discusses  at 
great  length  the  question--\vhat  is  to  be 
done  with  the  new  estate?  and  points  to 
the  public  institutions  and  .societies  which 
require  new  and  enlarged  room  for  the 
due  prosecution  of  their  inquiries. 

The  annual  Report  on  the  British 
Museum  has  been  printed,  by  order  of 
Parliament.  The  expenditure  during  the 
year  ended  the  3 1st  of  IMarch  last,  amount- 
ed to  62,004/.,  leaving  a balance  to  be 
carried  over  to  the  new  account  of  15,176/. 
The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the 
library  (including  160  received  under  the 
International  Copyright  Act)  was  10,404, 
including  music,  maps,  and  newspapers. 
Of  these,  836  were  presented,  3,936  bought, 
and  5,632  acquired  by  copyright.  2,617 
pieces  of  music  (each  forming  a complete 
work)  were  acquired  last  year.  In  the 
IMSS.  department  523  new  MSS.,  2460 
original  charters  and  rolls,  and  8 seals  have 
been  added  to  tlie  general  collection. 
These  acquisitions  include  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  jiapers  of  Sebastiao 
.Toze  Carvalho  e Mello  (after  wards  INIarquis 
of  Pombal),  from  1738  to  1747,  with  12U 
volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  Portu- 
guese India  and  Brazil,  and  the  history 
and  trade  of  Portugal,  England,  France, 
and  Spain  ; a tine  copy  of  tlu;  Shah  Jehan 
Nama,  containing  the  history  of  part  of 
the  reign  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan,  composed  by  Adul  Handd  L iliori  ; 
an  early  cojiy  of  the  .Shah  Naiua  of  Fir- 
dausi ; a poem  written  by  the  King  of 
Oude  (in  Hindustani),  called  A Tale  of 
Love ; a fine  copy  of  the  Fuero  of  Al- 
phonso  the  Wise,  of  Spain  (1259-65);  a 
Spanish  version  of  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
made  by  Don  Carlos  of  3'iaua  (in  1457); 
the  Hours  of  the  Virgin,  Kc.  with  minia- 
tures by  Giulio  Clovio  ; a history  of  the 
lives  of  Dagobert,  Charleaiagne,  and  Louis 
the  Pious,  with  tlie  Annals  of  Eginhard  ; 
a collection  of  French  maps  ; and  a series 
of  letters  of  .State,  signed  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth . The 
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antiquities  include  an  inscribed  Assyrian 
cylinder  and  a collection  of  Assyrian 
objects  excavated  at  Nimrdd  and  Koyunjik, 
and  in  Southern  Babylonia,  by  Messrs. 
Rassam,  Loftus,  and  Taylor,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson.  In  the 
department  of  natural  history,  24,378 
specimens  have  been  added  to  the  zoologi- 
cal branch.  In  the  geological  and  miner- 
alogical  branch  the  palaeontological  collec- 
tion of  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings  has 
been  acquired,  with  several  new  and  rare 
species  of  minerals.  In  the  botanical 
branch,  the  Keeper  has  added  to  the  her- 
barium a continuation  of  Mr.  Thwaites's 
collection  of  Ceylon  plants  and  Mr. 
Spence’s  collection  from  North  Brazil. 

Besides  the  names  of  the  literary 
labourers  now  engaged  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  we 
have  now  to  state  that  Mr.  II.  C.  Hamil- 
ton, principally  known  as  a coadjutor  of 
Mr.  Kemble  in  his  publication  of  Saxon 
Charters,  and  as  the  editor  of  tlie  “ Chroni- 
cle of  Walter  de  Heraingford  ’’  puolished 
by  the  English  Historical  Society,  ha.s 
undertaken  the  arrangement  of  the  Irish 
portion  of  these  national  archives. 

?\[f.  Joseph  Mayer,  of  Lord-street, 
Liverpool,  has  ottered  to  deposit  in  tiie 
new  Licerpool  Free  Museum  his  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  and 
articles  of  vertu.  At  present  the  collec- 
tion fills  seven  large  rooms,  and  its  money 
value  is  estimated  at  nearly  40,000/.  It 
is  rich  in  Egyptian  antiquities  and  has 
some  curious  Persian,  Assyrian,  and  other 
Eastern  antiques,  and  Greek  and  Roman 
are  also  fairly  represented.  Of  the  ivory 
dyptichs,  or  folding  tablets  of  the  Roman 
consuls,  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mayer  is 
held  to  be  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
in  the  world,  surpassing  those  of  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Imperiale  of  Paris.  Last,  but 
not  least,  either  in  value  or  in  interest  to 
all  who  claim  with  pride  to  be  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  Mr.  IMayer’s  museum 
comprises  the  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities  found  by  the  Rev.  Brian  Faus- 
sett,  which  the  trustees  of  Ihe  British 
I'.Iuseum  so  unwisely  refused  to  purchase. 
All  these  treasures,  with  the  extensive  do- 
nations and  be([aest  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby  from  his  unrivalled  colleclioa  in 
natural  history,  and  the  large  and  long  ac- 
cumulating stores  of  the  museums  pre- 
viously existing  in  Liverpool,  will  make 
ti'.e  Free  Museum  one  of  whicli  even  a me- 
tropolis might  be  p'roud. 

As  a {)re!imin  y to  tiie  actual  forma- 
tion of  a National  Portrait  Gallery,  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  histori- 
cal portraits  at  the  new  building  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Kensington  Gore. 
Persons  possessed  of  historical  portraits 
3 R 
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will  be  appealed  to  for  the  loan  of  them 
for  a short  time, — as  in  the  case  of  other 
pictures  for  public  exhibition.  Such  a 
gathering — if  well  sustained, — will  assist 
in  determining  the  rules  on  which  a per- 
manent gallery  ought  to  be  framed.  At 
present  there  is  grave  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Lord  Stanhope’s  first 
resolution  was  amended  lest  its  terms 
should  exclude  Bacon,  Sydney,  and  iVtarl- 
borough  ; but  would  Sydney  or  Marl- 
borough be  more  interesting  in  a national 
collection  than  Guy  Fawkes  or  Titus 
Oates  ? Tliese  personages  have  not  “ de- 
served ” well  of  their  country  ; they  are 
not  honourable  ; but  they  are  historical. 
And  the  question  needs  to  be  settled, 
whether  persons  of  immense  historical 
interest  are  to  be  excluded  because  they 
pai-l  slight  attention  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments? In  brief,  is  the  new  institution 
to  be  a gallery  of  historical  personages,  or 
a gallery  of  liistorical  worthies? — Athe- 

7ieum, 

At  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Artists' 
General  Benerolenf  TusliiTtion  lield  on 
the  15th  March  at  Freemasons’  hall,  (Lord 
Stanley,  M.P.  in  the  chair.)  Earl  Stan- 
hope, in  proposing  the  toasE  “ The  So- 
cieties established  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Fine  Arts,”  referring  to  the  great  interest 
which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  always 
took  in  the  prosperity  of  art  and  artists, 
stated  that  he  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  as  th.e 
literary  executors  of  Sir  Robert,  had 
arranged  and  examined  his  papers  with 
great  care,  and  were  shortly  about  to  give 
to  the  world,  as  the  tiist  result  of  their 
labours,  the  memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  dur- 
ing the  evcntfid  years  of  18??8  and  182'.), 
written  by  him.self,  with  such  other  papers 
as  would  elm.-idate  the  position  he  then 
took  and  the  policy  he  [tursued.  By  the 
will  of  Sir  Robert  they  were  enji'ined  to 
give  the  profits  arising  from  the  publica- 
tion of  any  of  ins  papers  for  the  relief 
of  deserving  men  who  had  dcvoteil  them- 
selves to  the  pur.-iut  of  literature,  art,  or 
science.  The  last  public  meeting  which 
Sir  Robert  ev('r  presided  over  was  the 
anniversary  fe.stival  of  this  iiil creating 
institution — only  a few  days  before  bis 
death.  lie  (the  Earl  Sta'ihopc)  was, 
therefore,  about  to  dcdica*:e  the  first  fruits 
of  tlie  publication  of  his  late  lamented 
friend’s  papers  to  this  society,  for  which 
purpose  he  would  now  hand  to  their 
treasurer  a draft  for  one  hundred  guineas. 
Tlie  amount  f>f  subscriptions  received  at 
the  dinner  was  b04/.  Id.?. 

The  interior  of  Glasyow  Cathedral  has 
und''rgone  material  alterations.  The  prin- 
cipal change  is  the  removal  of  the  pulpit, 
pews,  and  galleries  from  the  choir  or  Inner 
High  Church,  and  the  substitution  of  stalls 
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and  benches,  in  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  structure.  The  immense  un- 
sightly window,  which  rose  above  the  rood- 
loft  or  organ-gallery,  and  which  shut  in 
the  nave  from  the  choir,  has  been  com- 
pletely removed,  and  the  “ pow-headed” 
windows  which  separated  the  latter  from 
the  Lady  Ch.apel  have  also  been  taken 
away,  and  thus  the  eye  can  novv  range  over 
in  unbroken  survey  the  whole  interior 
from  east  to  west  in  all  its  beauty  and 
sublimity.  The  walls,  north  and  south, 
are  lined  with  exquisitely-carved  stalls, 
and  the  area  is  fitted  up  with  seats  or 
benches,  having  handsome  poppy-heads. 
There  is  accommodation  for  about  1,000 
sitters,  irrespective  of  a small  gallery, 
which  is  erected  partially  over  the  rood 
loft,  and  projects  into  the  church.  The 
projecting  portion  is  supported  by  24 
graceful  oaken  pillar=,  having  finely  carved 
capitals,  and  above  these,  on  the  face  of 
the  cornice,  are  11  angels  and  shields  of 
very  delicate  workmanship.  Here  there 
will  be  sittings  for  60  persons,  which  are 
not  to  be  let,  like  those  in  the  area,  hut 
reserved  for  the  Lord  Provost  and  magis- 
trates, when  they  may  he  pleased  to  attend, 
and  distinguished  strangers.  The  pulpit 
is  reared  a few  feet  nearer  the  centre  of 
the  church  than  before,  and  is  placed  upon 
a large  ojien  platform  raised  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor.  It  stands  upon  an 
octagon  column  with  a rich  capital,  and  is 
itself  an  octagon,  each  compartment  being 
Tilled  in  with  rich  carved  tracery,  sur- 
mounted by  a cornice  highly  ornamented. 
The  whole  of  the  imlpit  is  const  ructed  of 
oak  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  catliedral,  and  which  can- 
not be  less  tlviu  760  years  old.  Tlie  seat- 
ing and  stalls  are  aLo  entirely  of  oak,  but 
of  modern  growth.  Tlie  passages  are 
floored  with  hc.iutiful  tile — red,  blue,  and 
yellow — supplied  by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hol- 
lis, and  Co.,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  These 
renovations  liave  be^  n worked  out  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Mathieson,  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  sanctioned  and  revised  by  Mr. 
Burn,  the  chief  architect  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Wood.-,  and  Forests.  The 
improvements,  including  the  heating  ap- 
]iaratus,  will  not  cost  less  than  4,7<)0L 
Of  this  sum  the  corporation  will  pay  about 
‘2,o00/.,  being  the  cosr  of  reseating  the 
churcli  in  the  manner  described.  In  all, 
about  16,000/.  have  been  expended  since 
the  renovation  of  the  cathedral,  com- 
menced some  15  years  ago. 

A vigorous  c-tFort  lias  been  started  for 
tlie  efiec.tual  restoration  of  tlie  venerable 
Ahhey  Church  of  St.  Alhan's,  and  to  make 
such  restoration  a claim  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a new  Bishopric.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  a public  meeting  for  this  purpose 
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was  held  at  the  Towa  Hall,  St  Alban’s. 
The  Earl  of  Verulani  presided,  and  com- 
menced the  proceedings  by  reading  a let- 
ter from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the 
diocesan,  expressing  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  His 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  advocate  the 
restoration  of  the  magnificent  fabric,  and 
also  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hertfordshire 
should  exert  themselves  to  procure  its  ele- 
vation to  the  rank  of  a cathedral  church. 
A report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners made  a few  years  ago,  had  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  anew  bishopric  for 
this  county;  but  the  subsequent  rej»ort  of 
the  Cathedral  Commissioners  ignored  that 
suggestion.  Their  present  cathedral  was 
fifty  miles  off,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  their  bishop  resident  near  the 
German  ocean.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson 
then,  at  the  request  of  the  cliainnan,  read 
a report,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  archi- 
tect, in  relation  to  the  Abbey,  which,  after 
giving  some  interesting  historical  details  in 
connexion  with  the  building,  estimated  the 
sum  that  w'ould  be  required  to  effect  the 
proposed  restorations  at  about  'iO.OOO/. 
The  meeting  was  subsequentlyaddressed  by 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Lord  R,  Gi  os- 
venor,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Grant, 
and  otiier  gentlemen,  and  resolutions  for  a 
subscription  were  carried  unanimousiy. 
Among  the  suras  subscribed  were  — the 
Earl  of  Verulam,  .>00/. ; the  Marque-'S  of 
Salisbury,  dOO/. ; T.  F.  Gape,  esip,  200/.; 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  lOo/. ; and  sums 
of  loo/,  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl 
Brownlow,  the  Countess  dowager  of 
Hardwicke,  the  Countess  dowa'.;er  of  Ca- 
ledon, Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  Sir  E.  B. 
Lyttoii,  W.  J.  Myers,  esq.,  High  Sheriff, 
C.  .f.  Dimsdale,  esq.,  H.  H.  Toulmin.  esq., 
Abel  Smith,  jun.  esq.,  Solheron  Estcourt, 
esq.,  C.  C.  Hale,  esq.,  the  Rev.  Dr,.  Ni- 
cholson, and  the  Rev.  E.  Prodgers.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  nearly  3000/.  had  been 
subscribed. 

One  of  the  finest  works  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  Cathedral  of  Ulm,  with  its 
western  tower,  equalling  in  tloiid  beauty 
the  famed  model  of  Cologne,  and  excelling 
it  when  complete  by  a few  feet  in  height, 
has  just  received  a large  addition  to  the 
funds  for  its  completion  and  renovation  ; 
the  citizens  have  raised  their  annual  con- 
tribution from  the  municipal  funds  from 
three  thousand  to  six  thousand  gulden, 
upon  which  the  King  of  Miiriemberg  ha.c 
granted  an  equal  sum  from  the  tuiuis  of 
the  state.  As  this  buildiuz  is  now  conse- 
crated to  Protestant  worship,  the  rivalry 
with  the  Catholic  confession  of  (Germany 
by  the  Protestants  has  become  animated. 
Subscriptions  are  being  requested  from  all 
countries  which  have  embraced  tixe  tenets 


of  Luther  ; and  the  freemasons  are  very 
active  as  a body  to  promote  the  work,  to 
the  planning  and  foundation  of  which  they 
put  in  claim. 

In  the  Royal  Institution  for  Glass  Paint- 
ing at  Berlin,  four  windows  have  been  re- 
cently completed  by  Herr  Martin.  Two 
of  them  are  a present  of  the  King’s,  for  the 
Marien-Kirche  at  Stralsuml.  They  are 
of  colossal  dimensions  (eighty-five  feet 
high  and  seventeen  feet  broad),  and  are 
copies — the  one  of  an  Annunciation  of  the 
Virgin,  after  an  etching  of  Zw'oU  (latter 
half  of  ihe  fifteenth  century),  and  the  other 
of  an  .Vdoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  after 
Van  Eyck.  The  other  two  windows  are 
to  adorn  the  cathedral  at  Naumburg,  and 
represent,  in  twenty-eiglu  separate  frames, 
the  history  of  Sf.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  after 
desigiis  by  Herr  von  Quast. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  at 
its  meeting  5th  of  April,  awarded  its  prize 
for  the  most  important  discovery  during 
the  last  year  to  Dr.  Heinrich  Barth.  The 
next  prize,  of  a golden  medal,  w^as  ad- 
judged to  Mr.  G.  Squier,  of  the  United 
States,  for  his  Central  American  researches. 
A great  deal  of  interest  was  created  by  the 
reading  of  a letter  from  M.  de  Bonpland 
to  one  of  the  members.  The  Nestor  of 
Frenclitravellers  and  naturalists  announces 
in  it  his  intention  to  return  to  Paris  and 
to  his  old  lodgings  in  the  Rue  dii  Mont 
Thabor, — only,  however,  in  order  to  deli- 
ver to  the  Aluseum  his  collections  and 
manuscripts,  and  then  to  return  for  ever 
to  his  plantation  in  Uruguay.  M.  de 
Bonpland  is  now  eighiy-three  years  of  age. 

A congress  of  sixty-four  learned  socie- 
ties of  the  Frencli  provinces  lias  been  held 
at  Paris.  In  the  Arclneological  Section  it 
iias  been  re-olved,  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  some  slight  knowledge  of 
archseology  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  ; also  to  have  jilans  of  the 
old  Roman  roads,  wldc;h  exist  in  different 
parts  of  France,  drawn  up  so  as  to  enable 
a general  plan  of  such  roads  to  be  made. 

The  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Hermann, 
of  Gottingen,  the  renowned  philologi>t, 
lias  been  purchased  by  the  University  of 
Prague.  It  consists  of  1 1 ,000  volumes, 
of  which  4000  are  pamphlets. 

A very  comprehensive  work  is  an- 
nounced, entitled  '•*  Memoirs  of  Libraries ; 
together  with  a Fr.vctical  Hand-book  of 
Library  Economy.  By  Edward  Edwards.” 
To  be  printed  in  two  volumes  royal  octavo. 
The  author  proposes  to  treat  of  every  mat- 
ter relatimrto  iiis  subject,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, and  in  ail  parts  ot  the  world,  under 
the  three  heads  of  history,  statistics,  and 
the  economy  of  libraries.  The  last,  if  judi- 
ciously e.xecuted,  will  be  highly  useful. 

The  Rev.  John  Jordan,  V'icar  of  En- 
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stone,  in  Oxfordshire,  has  issued  a pros- 
pectus of  a Parochial  History  oj  Emlone  ; 
including,  among  other  objects  of  interest, 
the  inegalithic  monument  called  the  Enne- 
stan,  and  the  families  of  Lee  and  Dillon, 
of  Ditchley. 

Professor  Qyven  has  been  appointed 
Superintendant  of  the  department  of  Na- 
tural History  and  Science  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Dr.  Andreic  Clark  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Physiology  in  the  London 
Hospital  Medical  College  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Carpenter. 

In  some  of  the  literary  circles  of  Paris  a 
good  deal  is  said  of  the  last  work  of  Count 
de  MarceJus,  who  was  a long  time  French 
^Minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James’s.  It 
consists  of  a new  edition  of  the  epic 
I)oem  of  Nonnus  of  Panopolis,  of  which 
the  text  is  restored  and  a translation  given 


[May, 

for  the  first  time  in  a living  language,  with 
comments,  by  the  ex-diplomatist.  This 
ancient  epic,  the  last  song  of  the  Greek 
muse,  is  the  Dionysiad  or  Bacchus.  The 
subject  is  the  genius  of  civilisation  origi- 
nating in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  revived  in 
Greece,  and  extending  its  benign  influence 
to  India.  It  required  some  courage  and 
great  patience  to  illustrate  a work  which 
contains  not  less  than  22,000  verses  in 
forty-eight  cantos.  The  epic  is  thought 
to  possess  much  poetic  talent  and  a con- 
siderable amount  of  mythological  erudition, 
and  but  for  its  extreme  length  would  pro- 
bably be  much  better  known  and  more 
popular.  A paraphrase  in  verse  of  the 
Go.spel  of  St.  John  is  also  attributed  to 
Nonnus,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  he 
had  at  a late  period  of  his  life  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity. 


HISTORIC \L  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  REVIEWS. 


The  History  of  France  from  the  earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time,  hy  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.  iSd.A.,  F.S.A.,  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Author  of  the  Histories  (f  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  Ac.  Royal  ivo. — When  review- 
ing Mr.  W.  Tooke’s  work  on  the  Mo- 
narchy of  France  not  many  months  ago, 
w'e  found  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
deficiency  in  our  language  of  works  on 
French  history.  IMr.  Wright  traces  the 
cause  of  this  to  the  discouragements  and 
disabilities  which  heretofore  impeded  the 
native  historians.  “ The  crown  consi- 
dered itself  as  the  patron  and  promoter  of 
national  history,  but  its  patronage  un- 
fortunately extended  chiefly  to  controlling 
it ; and  without  freedom  as  well  as  capa- 
bility of  critical  examination,  tlie  labour 
of  tlie  historian  is  indeed  vain.  Under 
the  reigns  of  the  Bourbons,  especially,  the 
crown  was  so  jealous  and  susceptible  witii 
regard  to  the  power  and  j.rerogative  which 
it  held,  that  any  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  past  was  looked  upon  with  alarm,  and 
a writer  wdio  ventured  to  pry  into  the  se- 
crets of  state  of  even  remote  ages  was  more 
likely  to  meet  with  punishment  than  ap- 
])roval.  Hence  historical  writers  sought 
only  to  dress  up  known  facts  in  such  lan- 
guage, or  to  add  to  tl’.em  sueh  new  ones, 
as  were  likely  to  flatter  the  Court  as  it  then 
existed.  There  were  no  doubt  historians 
with  critical  minds,  but  they  felt  on  oue 
hand  that  tliey  were  treading  on  tender 
grouQ.I,  while  ou  the  othc;r  the  best  mate- 
rials for  criticism  were  denied  to  tliem. 
Not  much  more  thau  a century  ago,  Nico- 


las Freret,  one  of  the  most  profound  in- 
vestigators of  the  records  of  French  his- 
tory, was  stopped  in  his  researches  by  an 
imprisonment  in  the  Basliie.  A few  years 
before  the  attempts  of  the  Jesuit  Daniel 
to  correct  history  were  received  with  a no 
less  hostile  spirit.  The  old  histories  of 
France  bad  aiways  commenced  with  a fa- 
bulous king  named  Pharamond,  and  placed 
between  him  and  Clovis  three  others, 
Clodion,  Merove,  and  Clulderic.  Daniel 
showed  bow  little  elaiia  these  persons, 
who  at  best  were  but  chiefs  of  tribes,  bad 
to  he  |)Iai;ed  among  the  sovereigns  of 
France,  and  cut  them  olF  from  the  list,  for 
which  be  met  with  no  little  persecution, 
fur  he  w;i5  charged  with  an  attempt  upon 
the  majesty  of  the  monarchy,  of  a crime  in 
f.ict  little  ^hort  of  higii  treason,  and  the 
four  kings  were  ostent.itiously  restored  to 
their  place.'^.  It  is  liarilly  necessary  to  say 
tl'.at  Clovis  is  now  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 

“■  It  is  only  since  the  general  overthrow 
of  cid  prejudices  in  the  great  revolution 
of  the  last  century,  that  the  vast  masses 
of  historical  documents  preserved  in  the 
public  repositories  have  been  opened  to 
the  inquirer,  while  at  the  same  time  free- 
dom of  historical  discussion  has  led  to  a 
new  and  enlightened  spirit  of  criticism. 
No  sooner  was  access  given  to  these  great 
historical  stores  than  llieir  real  value  was 
appreciated,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
them  still  more  accessible  was  understood. 
Since  the  revolution  of  1830  the  French 
governn'.eet  has  been  continually  occupied, 
at  a great  expense,  in  printing  historical 
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documents,  and  the  quantity  of  materials 
of  this  kind,  now  made  public,  is  very 
great.  The  consequence  is  that  the  last 
and  the  present  age  have  produced  in 
France  a school  of  historians  of  the  highest 
merit,  among  whom  the  names  of  Guizot, 
Thierry,  Sismondi,  Mignet,  &.c.  stand  pre- 
eminent, and  who  have  placed  history  itself 
on  a totally  different  footing  from  that 
which  it  occupied  before.” 

Mr.  Wright  now  proposes  to  revive  the 
history  of  France  in  an  impartial  and  un- 
prejudiced spirit,  casting  away  all  those 
national  antipathies  which  are  more  than 
ever  inappropriate  under  the  present  cor- 
dial alliance  betwixt  the  union-dag  and  the 
tricolor.  He  does  not  follow  the  example 
of  Sismondi  in  commencing  his  book  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Franks  ; but  ascends 
to  the  earlier  daj’-s  of  the  ancient  Gauls, 
and  gives  some  account  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Roman  province,  so  far 
as  will  enable  the  general  reader  to  under- 
stand the  portion  of  modern  and  me- 
diteval  civilisation  which  was  derived  from 
that  source.  We  are  convinced  that  !Mr. 
Wright  is  sufficiently  master  of  his  subject 
to  assign  to  each  division  of  his  history  its 
due  proportion  ; but,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  modern  readers,  it  is  pro- 
mised that  the  important  events  of  the  last 
and  present  centuries  shall  be  related  in 
particular  detail.  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted  in  tifty-four  parts,  of  which  we  have 
before  us  the  first. 


Stream  of  Time  ; or,  Fi^araiice  and 
Graphic  Synchronoloyy  of  Universal  His- 
tory and  Biography  to  the  year  1855.  By 
William  Bell,  Phil.  Dr.,  Hon,  Secretary  to 
the  London  Chronological  Association. 
Fifteenth  Edition.- — In  this  historical  chart 
the  prevalence  or  decay  of  the  several  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  represented  as  so 
many  rivers,  converging  or  diverging,  ac- 
cording to  the  vicissitudes  of  their  for- 
tune ; covered  with  memoranda  of  the 
principal  events  in  their  history,  and 
brought  into  comparison  by  a uniform 
marginal  chronology.  The  variety  of  co- 
lours appeals  to  the  eye,  and  enables  it  to 
trace  each  stream  without  difficulty.  The 
inscription  of  “Fifteenth  Edition”  is  a 
proof  that  this  method  of  historical  in- 
struction has  already  met  with  no  little 
success.  The  tirst  edition  was  in  1810. 


London  in  the  Olden  Time  . being  a 
Topographical  and  Historical  Memoir  of 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southicark, 
accompanying  a Pictorial  Map  of  the  City 
and  Suburbs,  as  they  existed  in  the  Reign 
of  Henry  Vlll.,  before  the  Dissoiuiioii  of 
the  Monasteries.  Conipiied  from  ancient 
documents  and  other  authentic  sources  by 


William  Newton,  author  of  A Display  of 
Heraldry.  Small  folio,  pp.  120.— -The 
map  which  this  compilation  is  designed  to 
illustrate  has  been  laid  down,  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  survey  taken  by  Roque 
early  in  the  last  century  ; by  the  aid  of 
which,  Mr.  Newton  found  that  almost 
every  ancient  locality  of  note  might  be 
traced,  and  in  some  cases  their  exact  li- 
mits determined.  Where  this  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  done,  considerable  assist- 
ance was  derived  from  Ogilby’s  map,  pub- 
lished in  the  seventeenth  century  ; and 
from  an  official  plan  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  shows  the  exact  sites  of  all 
the  churches  before  the  fire  of  16G6.  To 
supply  the  constructive  features  of  the 
edifices  of  ancient  Loudon,  and  thus  to 
render  the  map  a pictorial  one,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  view  by  Van  den 
Wyngrerde  in  1543,  to  that  of  Aggas  in 
1560,  and  that  of  Hofnagle  iu  1572  ; as 
well  as  to  the  works  of  Hollar,  which  ex- 
hibit the  ancient  appearance  retained  by 
many  of  the  old  structures  of  London 
down  to  the  great  fire.  To  combine  the 
information  derived  from  these  several  au- 
thentic sources,  to  bring  them  all  within 
one  view,  and  to  reduce  tliem  to  that  pro- 
portionate scale  wliicli  modern  science  and 
appliances  render  available,  was  a task 
well  worth  the  undertaking,  and  we  think 
it  has  been  very  creditably  executed.  The 
picture  extends  from  the  abbey  of  West- 
minster at  the  left-hand  corner  to  the  pre- 
cinct of  St.  Katharine's  on  the  right,  in- 
cluding ou  tlie  north  the  suburb  of  Clerk- 
eiiwell,  the  ancient  hue  of  Old-street,  and 
Hoxton,  with  Southwark  on  the  Surrey 
side.  It  has  been  very  neatly  etched  on 
copper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sherratt ; and  is 
printed  from  stone  within  an  ornamental 
frame,  very  appropriately  designed  by  Mr. 
J,  R.  Jobbins.  A pictorial  map,  so  care- 
fully constructed,  partakes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a model,  and  enables  one  to  tread 
in  idea  through  the  city  of  our  forefathers, 
recalling  not  merely  the  names  and  lo- 
calities, but  even  the  appearance  of  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral  and  conventual  churches, 
tlie  spacious  halls,  the  frowning  fortresses, 
the  conduits  and  the  crosses,  the  walls  and 
gates  which  exist  no  longer,  the  ditches 
which  are  now  filled  up,  and  the  brooks 
and  watercourses  now  concealed  below  the 
surface, — the  lang-bourn  which  made  its 
way  along  Fenchurch-street,  and  the  “old- 
bourn  ” which  did  not  run  down  the  street 
of  Ilolboro.  We  liere  allude  to  an  article 
in  our  present  Magazine,  and  which  shows, 
as  we  think  very  satisfactorily,  that  the 
true  Ffo/i?-boui  n was  the  stream  which  ran 
iu  the  hollow,  and  whicli  is  described  in 
Mr.  Newton’s  map  as  “The  Fleet  river, 
or  River  of  Wclis.'" 
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Mr.  Newtoa’s  descriptive  commentary 
is  pleasantly  and  diligently  compiled.  It 
proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  the  survey  by 
honest  John  Stowe,  with  additions  from 
the  works  of  Hatton,  Strype,  Maitland, 
Herbert, Brayley.  Nightingale, and  Brewer : 
together  with  the  observations  of  the  author 
himself,  who  claims  half  a century’s  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject.  Stowe’s  Sur- 
vay  has  a high  place  in  our  regard,  and 
we  do  not  know  any  book  of  its  kind  so 
valuable  tor  its  matter,  or  so  delightful 
tor  its  quaint  and  agreeable  manner : but 
it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  allow'  such 
venerable  names  to  form  the  barrier  to 
further  research.  Stowe  requires  to  be 
edited  critically.  He  is  often  wrong,  and 
more  particularly  in  his  etymologies,  as  is 
the  case  with  much  more  learned  scholars 
among  his  contemporaries  : and,  if  we 
have  any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Newton, 
it  is  for  a want  of  critical  judgment.  This 
is  manifest  in  his  very  first  page,  where  we 
find  him  ready  to  give  a degree  of  credit 
to  the  colonisation  of  Britain  by  Brutus, 
and  the  erection  of  Loudon  as  Troy- 
uovaut.  In  his  remarks  on  the  various 
etymologies  of  London,  he  is  Vvholly  at  a 
loss.  So  again  for  Kentish-town  : in  his 
map  he  writes  it  “ Ken-edge  town  in 
p.  PB  he  says  that  at  an  early  period  it 
was  called  Kenisli  town  ; at  p.  120  he 
connects  it,  svith  greater  probability,  with 
the  prebend  of  Caiitlers,  belonging  to 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ; but  still  harps  upon 
cant,  a corner,  and  the  edge  of  tlie  forest, 
which  he  considers  to  be  still  lingering  in 
Caen  wood.  At  p.  81  he  derives  La  Belle 
Sauvage  on  Ludgate  hill  from  a Fiencli 
romance,  overlooking  the  authentic  record 
of  the  inn  having  belomied  to  tlie  family 
of  Savage.  At  p.  4 1 he  derives  the  Stocks 
market,  not  from  its  liaving  been  the 
market  for  stock-fish,  hut  from  a pair  of 
stocks  having  formerly  stood  tliere — in 
this  following  Stowe.  Altogether  we  re- 
gard the  history  of  Loudon  a most  inter- 
esting field,  which  still  [U’esents  ample 
scope  for  intelligent  investigation.  Its 
documentary  records  have,  comparatively 
speaking,  hitherto  been  neglected.  As  an 
instance  of  this  fact,  we  need  only  jioint 
to  the  new  volume  of  Archoeologia,  where 
Mr.  Corner  has  traced,  at  successive  eras, 
the  history  of  the  Abbot  of  Waltham’s 
inn,  near  Billingsgate,  which  is  unnoticed 
by  Stowe,  and  consequently  by  Mr.  New- 
ton. M e look  forward  to  the  labours  of 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Archteological 
Society  as  inaugurating  a new  era  in  this 
braiudi  of  resear('h  : and  to  its  members 
we  can  cordially  recommend  Mr.  New- 
ton’s work  as  their  best  Vade  Mecivn. 


[May, 

Syria  and  the  Syrians,  By  C.  M.  Wor- 
tabet.  2 vols.—We  ought  to  look  with  in- 
dulgence on  a certain  amount  of  bad 
writing  when  the  person  who  puts  forth  a 
book  has  a tale  to  tell  of  individual  history 
and  of  peculiar  usages,  modes  of  thought 
ike.,  which  no  one  else  is  so  well  qualified 
to  relate  : but  there  is  a great  deal  too 
much  of  ambition  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  M.  \Vortabet  writes  a book  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  British  public 
in  things  it  ought  to  know.  So  long  as 
he  states  facts,  we  are  (jnite  willing  to 
overlook  much  grammatical  error,  and  a 
large  amount  of  orientalism.  It  is  only 
when  he  pretends  to  see  deeper  than  other 
men,  and  to  draw  profound  inferences 
from  a jumble  of  Eastern  experiences, 
neither  new  nor  peculiarly  elucidated  by 
the  mode  of  telliug,  that  we  complain  of 
having  so  many  words  for  so  little  purpose. 

That  we  may  not  do  him  injustice,  it  is 
right  to  relate  what  we  learn  of  his  own 
history.  M.  Wortahet  is  the  son  of  a 
Syrian  convert  to  Protestantism.  The 
services  of  his  father  wore  engaged  by  the 
American  mission  at  Boyrout  about  the 
year  1823.  The  history  of  that  mission 
has  been  often  given,  and  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  versed  in  missionary  literature,  but 
of  cour.se  a peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
details  given  by  a pupil  of  the  school  and 
the  son  of  one  of  its  native  ministers. 
How  the  Maronite  and  Syrian  patriarchs 
united  their  forces  against  the  Bible-men, 
as  the  missionaries  were  called — how- 
furious  was  their  indignation,  and  how 
successful  for  a time  their  persecution,  w'e 
knew  before : the  reader  may  also  be 
aware  that  an  English  clergyman,  Mr. 
M’illiams,  aiithor  of  ‘’The  Holy  City,” 
has  impagued  the  motives  of  the  converts, 
and  in  particular  has  adverted  to  the  case 
of  the  father  of  M.  M’ortabet,  and  his 
two  native  colleagues.  It  is  but  just  to 
say  that  the  allegations  do  not  stand  on 
very  good  ground  ; M.  W'ortabet,  the  son, 
author  of  the  present  work,  at  least  appeal's 
to  have  remained  faithful  to  his  earliest 
impressions,  attached  to  the  teachers  and 
clergymen  of  the  Beyrout  Mission,  and 
anxious  to  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the 
Christian  spirit  which  pervaded  their 
ministrations. 

In  the  year  1836,  he  was  one  of  six 
jiupils  placed  under  the  special  charge  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  an  American,  then  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  lni^sionaries.  The  boys 
had  no  proper  Arabic  books  ; and  the 
teacher  was  obliged  to  instruct  them 
through  the  medium  of  English.  In  this 
manner  M.  W’ortabet  picked  up  his  know- 
ledge of  our  tongue.  His  father  had  died 
about  four  years  previous  to  his  admission 
into  the  school,  and  it  seems  that  the 
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pupils  shared  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
institution  for  six  years,  when  the  funds 
for  its  support  altogether  failed. 

We  infer  that  M,  Wortabet  sought  and 
found  employment  after  this  time,  in  mer- 
cantile houses  in  the  East ; that  he  has 
since  travelled  extensively  on  his  own  ac- 
count; and  that  he  has  seen  mnch  of  life 
in  various  regions.  The  present  volumes 
are  the  result  of  a return  to  his  native  place 
Beyrout,  in  the  year  1854,  and  of  some 
mouths  wandering  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
work,  we  have  never  met  with  one  more 
utterly  incomprehensible.  It  appears  to 
be  a conpilation  from  a number  of  journals, 
and  these  are  so  clumsily  ptit  together 
that  no  single  subject  of  narration  is 
thoroughly  gone  through  ; but  frragments 
of  information  are  perpetually  presenting 
themselves  in  wrong  places.  Added  to 
this,  an  almost  inextricable  confusion  in 
the  structure  of  sentences,  and  a great 
variety  of  modes  of  spelling  the  same  word. 
We  are  sorry  our  picture  cannot  be  made 
more  attractive,  consistently  with  truth. 

Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nnrses, 
The  narrative  of  f u'clve  months'  experience 
in  the  Hospitals  of  Koulali  and  Scutari. 
Bu  a Lady  Volunteer . 2v')h. — Of  course 
thfs  is  a book  sure  to  excite  deep  interest. 
It  is  w'ritten  with  tiiat  sort  of  life-like 
reality  which  no  imitative  process  can 
ever  attain  to.  ?>[(my  of  the  anecdotes 
are  given  simply  and  forcibly,  and  we  can- 
not question  their  accuracy.  If  any  doubt 
suggests  itself,  it  is  only  about  the  pub- 
lishing in  this  form  at  all.  The  volumes 
are  eked  out  with  descriptions  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  even  of  Malta,  all  which  tend 
to  weaken  respect  for  a book  which  thereby 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  a publisher’s 
speculation.  This  surely  should  not  have 
been.  The  ladies’  work  has  been  alto- 
gether of  too  careful  a character  to  be 
made  up  into  an  article  of  market  value. 
Of  course  we  think  tlie  details  should  be 
given,  and  that  it  is  time  for  the  patient 
women  who  have  laboured  so  long  in  si- 
lence to  speak  ; but  special  care  should 
have  been  taken  to  put  forth  notliing 
which  could  present  them  in  the  character 
of  book-makers. 

Having  said  this,  we  must  add,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the 
details  of  the  nursing  at  Scutari  and 
Koulali.  The  authoress  is  one  of  the 
ladies  who  ae-companietl  Miss  Stanley. 
She  worked  for  a time  at  Scutari  under 
Miss  Nightingale.,  but  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Kojakili,  where  she  re- 
mained till  that  hospital  was  broken  up. 
She  gives  large  and  irupar.iil  praise  to  her 


various  coadjutors,  but  more  especially  to 
the  Catholic  sisters,  who  appear  to  have 
been,  as  a body,  more  reliable  than  any. 
At  a time  when  the  regular  staff  was 
greatly  diminished,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
never  complained  of  double  work.  At  all 
times  tlieir  chief  cause  of  grief  seems  to 
have  been,  the  being  for  a few  days  or 
hours  not  as  fully  occupied  as  they  thought 
they  miglit  have  been. 

We  wish  as  much  could  be  said  for  the 
English  nurses.  Out  of  twenty-^ne  sent 
in  one  detachment,  only  eleven  could  be 
retained,  and  of  even  these  the  general 
report  is  uiU'avonrable.  We  are  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  the  writer's  giving  them 
fair  allowance  of  [)atiencp.  The  English 
hospital  nurse  is  evidently  the  object,  from 
the  first,  of  iier  strong  misgivings  ; and, 
although  there  may  have  been  but  too 
many  reasons  for  her  opinion  of  their  af:er 
misconduct,  we  cannot  feel  always  so  w'ell 
assured  of  the  requisite  forbearance  being 
exercised  towards  these  ill-trained  women. 
A strong  case  is  at  ail  events  made  out 
against  the  system  at  liome  wliicli  can  have 
issued  in  sncli  a bad  result. 


Pneuma,  or  the  Wandering  Soul;  A 
Parable  in  Rhyme  and  Outline.  By  the 
Rev.  IF.  Calvert,  M.A.,  .Uinor  Canon  uf 
St.  Paul';.  (^Twenty  etchings  by  the 
Author.  —Bot’n  as  a poet  and  au  artist 
Mr.  Calvert  takes  higli  amateur  rarde.  In 
eacli  capacity  he  manifests  elegance  and 
good  taste,  an  agreeable  fancy,  and  a just 
appreciation  of  the  graceful  and  the  beau- 
tiful. His  designs  are  in  outline,  after  the 
manner  of  Retszch,  some  of  them  exceed- 
ingly clever  in  drawing  and  expression, 
am!,  if  deficient  in  anything,  it  is  mainly 
in  force  and  strength  of  outline.  His 
poetry  has  tiie  like  qualifications  in  the 
points  of  language  and  imagery,  and  if  it 
fails  to  arrest  tlie  attention  very  power- 
fully, or  to  impress  itself  st'rongly  upon 
the  memory,  it  is  from  no  deficiency  of 
grace,  but  possibly  from  the  dulcet  strain 
being  too  unifoirnly  prolonged.  Tlie 
allegory  whicli  forms  tiie  framework  of 
the  story  i-  at  once  simjiie  and  orthoilox  ; 
we  transcribe  its  “ .Vrgnment. — Pneuma 
(spirit),  the  youthful  danghter  of  ^Eon 
(erernity)  the  King  of  Ouran  (heaven),  is 
[ilaced  with  her  imbecile  ami  liistorted 
foster-brother  Sarx  (flesh)  iindn-  the 
guardianship  of  t!ie  Lady  Ecclesii  (the 
Church).  In  an  evil  hour  they  are  inveigled 
away  by  Phosjihar  (Le.eifer) , a rebellious 
vassal  of  King  .Emi,  and  carried  off  into 
his  mountain  haunt'-.  Thence  they  are 
rescued  by  the  Prince,  the  brother  of 
Pneuma,  ami  throngli  many  clangers  and 
difficulties  effect  (l.eir  return.  In  con- 
clusion. Pneuma  is  summoned  to  her 
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father’s  court  in  Castle  Quran,  leaving 
Sarx,  until,  released  from  the  spell  which 
has  bound  him,  and  endowed  with  beauty 
and  intellect,  he  shall -be  called  to  rejoin 
her  beside  King  _Eon’s  throne.”  We  add 
a passage  from  the  voyage  of  Paeuma  and 
Sarx  down  the  stream  of  life, — 

The  fragile  boat 

Through  the  mid-river  cleaves  its  way. 

Its  dancing  prow 

The  stream  doth  X'lough, 

On  eitlier  bow 

Throwing  a tuft  of  silvery  spray. 

And  by  the  helm  that  lady  lay, 

Watching,  with  her  wistful  ej'e. 

The  shadowy  scenes  they  glided  by. 

Whilst,  lolling  opposite  the  maid, 

Sarx,  dabbling  with  the  wavelets,  played. 

And  oft,  with  outstretched  arm  essayed 
To  catch  each  passing  prize  he  saw. 

The  nind-tossed  leaf,  or  floating  straw. 

On, on  she  sails;  before  her  eyes, 

In  picture-like  succession,  rise 
A thousand  dreamy  fantasies. 

As  she  proceeds  on  her  voyage  the  Soul 
is  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  under  the  aspect  of  their 
mediaeval  influences  ; — 

On,  on  she  sails : 

The  stream  no  longer  flows 
By  turfy  banks,  an'l  under  pendent  trees  ; 

But,  looking  down 
Upon  the  broadened  flood, 

A vast  and  many-gabled  town 
In  beauty  stood. 

Along  its  crowded  quays 
The  tall  masts  rose 
Of  many  a gallant  barque; 

And  towered,  higher 
Than  m.l^ts  and  glittering  vanes,  a mark 
For  far-otf  mariners,  the  fretted  spire 
Of  a huge  minster;  whilst  thereout 
I'he  chiming  sweet 

Of  swinging  bells,  roused  round  about 
Tiie  gladsome  eclioes.  Every  street 
Down  sloping  to  the  tide,  -was  rife 
With  all  the  stir  and  tlirong 
Of  busy,  art-enriched  life. 

And  >till,  as  Pueuma  sailed  along 
In  that  frail  schallop  lying. 

Througli  water-gate  and  open  casement  slic 
Could  dimly  sec 

King-honoiircd  painters,  in  rich  studios  plying 
Their  world-hcwitehing  craft.  Beneath 
The  chisel  stroke 
Ensculpturcd  beauty  woke, 

.•\nd  almost  seemed  to  breathe, 

Whilst  snde  the  voice  of  song 
From  terrace  and  from  turret  high. 

With  swee:  accordant  minstrelsie. 

Ur;ber  den  Do/ic/ienus.  Cult,  von  Cnstos 
.T.  G.  Seidl— VI.  Tafeln.  Wien,  18.')  1. 
(On  the  Worship  of  Dolichenus,  by  the 
Cnstos  .T.  G.  Seifll.)  89  pp.  royal  Svo. — 
Tl\e  topic.al  deities  which  the  Romans 
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found  in  Britain  and  those  other  countries 
of  their  conquests  on  which  they  imposed 
an  equal  yoke  of  servitude  and  civilization, 
were  by  the  liberality  and  religious 
toleration  of  the  victors  grafted  on  their 
own  creeds,  according  to  the  best  confor- 
mities they  could  discover  in  the  attributes 
or  symbols  of  the  barbarian  gods,  either 
to  their  own  indigenous  deities  or  to  those 
which  superseded  them  from  the  classic 
myths  of  Homeric  and  Grecian  song. 

Thus  in  the  widely  dispersed  worship  of 
Camulus,  a god  of  rapine  or  destruction, 
and  aptly  personified  at  the  Camulodunum 
of  their  earliest  British  colony  by  the 
sphyux  found  there,  couched  on  the  man- 
gled head  and  members  of  a human  body  ; 
this  was  assimilated  to  tlieir  god  of  war 
Mars,  as  inscriptions  found  at  Kilsyth,  at 
Xanten  on  the  Rhine,  and  elsewhere  testify. 
Apollo  gained  in  Germany  and  Britain 
the  epithet  Grannus,  as  the  protector  of 
sanitary  springs  and  hot-wells,  from  the 
fully-authenticated  ancient  term  yran  for 
water:  thus  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  is 
its  translation  into  the  Theotisc,  Aach 
{aqua,  Latin,)  as  its  topographical  Roman 
designation,  Aquisgrannum,  proves.  The 
famous  stone  found  when  digging  round 
the  foundations  of  NAtre  Dame  in  Paris 
with  the  figures  and  names  of  numerous 
deities,  has  four  barbariau  gods  answering 
to  corresponding  Roman  ones.  Jupiter 
is  paired  with  the  Water  Bull,  Taurus 
Trigaraunus,  and  many  similar  instances 
might  be  adduced. 

A searching  inquiry  into  the  nature, 
attributes,  and  etymologies  of  these  deities 
has  been  liithcrto  nnatteinpted  in  Britain, 
and  yet  it  would  materially  tend  to  illus- 
trate most  of  the  religion  and  much  of  the 
manners  of  our  ancestors  prior  to  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  In  this  respect  the  work 
before  us  would  afford  valuable  assistance. 
The  Jupiter  Dolichenus  has  been  always  a 
puzzle  to  my  thologists,  more  from  the  con- 
fined view  under  which  he  has  been  ex- 
amined than  from  any  inherent  difficnlty. 

The  author  before  us,  as  custos  of 
the  arclueological  treasures  collected  at 
V'ieuna,  had  every  opportunity  for  a full 
survey  of  all  that  literary  ingenuity  or  im- 
perial liberality  had  been  able  to  amass 
from  the  large  limits  of  Austrian  rule  or 
elsewhere,  in  its  capital.  His  Appendix 
enumerates,  with  the  fullest  description  and 
their  entire  bibliogrgphy,as  also  some  cri- 
tical notes,  si.xty-eigut  objects  relative  to 
Jupiter  Dolichenus  hitherto  discovered,  as 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  or  coins, 
illustrated  by  six  lithographs  with  the 
representations  of  the  most  remarkable. 
He  lias  embodied  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ro- 
mer  Buchner  (Jahibiicher  des  Nassau 
Veiein.s,  vo!.  iv.  t^tes  heft,  p.  J49)  in 
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reference  to  the  bronze  triangular  tablet 
found  in  the  Mithriacum  at  Heddernheini 
-—-of  Wolunski,  regarding  the  deity  with 
the  malleus  as  a Slavonic  Zur  or  Gothic 
Thor  with  his  dreaded  Miolnir—of  MafFei 
(Musaei  Veroneusis  Mon.  Lat.  foi.  1749) 
and  of  many  others. 

This  phase  of  Jupiter  worship  is  also 
not  unfrequent  in  Britain.  Camden  no- 
tices an  inscription  to  his  honour  found  in 
1654  at  St.  Julian’s  near  Caerleon,  and  en- 
gravings of  two  others  are  in  Horsley’s 
Brit.  Rom.  (vide  C.  R.  Smith’s  Collec- 
tanea Antiqua,  vol.  i.  p.  13-16)  ; but  the 
Vicus  Dolichenus  found  on  the  altar  there 
engraven  evidently  alludes  to  a place  close 
to  where  it  was  discovered,  whose  ancient 
name  appears  almost  intact  in  the  modern 
Doulens.  The  spot  which  Gregory  of 
Tours  calls  Dolensem  Vicum  (ibid.  p.  15 
note),  where  the  carnage  of  the  Britanni 
was  perpetrated  by  the  Goths,  need  not 
necessarily  be  in  the  province  Biturica  : it 
may  have  taken  place,  as  is  most  probable, 
on  a flying  enemy  shortly  after  they  had 
passed  the  frontier. 

We  cannot  go  further  at  present  into 
this  interesting  subject : it  would  require 
a volume  to  pursue  it  into  all  the  raminca- 
tioDS  it  would  lead  to  and  all  the  illustra- 
tions it  would  require;  but  whoever  under- 
takes the  inquiry  should  not  be  without 
Herr  Seidl’s  book  as  an  excellent  manual 
and  complete  guide  to  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  written  on  the  subject. 


The  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John.  /I  New 
Translalion,  rnetrically  arranged,  with 
Scripture  Illustrations.  Vimo.  pp.  ST.— 
In  this  translation  the  writer  endeavours 
to  present,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  once 
the  meaning  and  the  poetical  form  of  the 
original  composition.  “ That  the  one  pro- 
phetical book  of  the  New  Testament  is 
similar  (he  remarks),  in  many  respects,  to 
the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, must  at  once  be  seen,  but  the 
agreement  is  far  more  complete  than  is 
generally  supposed.  In  the  parallelism  of 
tile  lines,  the  composition  of  the  para- 
graphs, and  the  division  and  sub-divisions 
of  the  several  portions  into  threes,  the 
same  orderly  arrangement  may  be  every- 
where observed.  The  recognition  of  the 
poetic  character  of  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies, and  their  presentation  in  the  form 
of  poetry,  have  contributed  much  to  a cor- 
rect understanding  of  their  meaning,  and 
to  a just  appreciation  of  their  excellence; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attempt  here  made 
may  be  of  some  similar  service  to  the 
readers  of  this  book.”  The  translator 
has  preferred  the  readings  of  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  which  usually 
are  accordant  with  one  another,  to  those 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


of  the  received  text.  In  one  instance  he 
has  ventured  to  differ  from  them  all,  follow- 
ing some  manuscripts  which,  in  chap.  iii. 
verse  13,  instead  of  the  name  Antipas, 
give  the  following  sense  : — 

I know  where  thou  dwelle.st, 

Where  the  throne  of  Satan  is,* 

And  thou  boldest  fast  my  name, 

And  didst  not  deny  the  truth ; 

And  in  the  days  thoa  wait  arraigned, 
lie  was  my  witness,  faithful  to  me, 

Who  was  slain  among  you, 

Where  Satan  has  his  dwelling. 

The  above  gives  an  idea  of  the  transla- 
tor’s metrical  arrangement,  but  not  of  the 
amount  of  his  “ scripture  illustrations,” 
which  consist  of  very  numerous  references 
to  parallel  expressions  in  other  parts  of 
the  sacred  volume. 


A Memoir  of  the  Right  Rev.  David 
Low,  D.D.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Blatch.  Fcp. 
8vo.  pp,  vii.  385. — This  volume,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  memoir  of  Bishop  Low  (who 
presided  over  the  united  dioceses  of  Ross, 
Moray,  and  Argyle),  comprises  sketches 
of  the  principal  events  connected  with  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  during  the  last 
seventy  years.  It  thus  forms  a kind  of 
supplement  to  the  late  Bishop  Russell’s 
‘‘  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,” 
being  also  uniform  with  it  in  size.  The 
alteration  in  the  canons  of  that  church, 
which  took  place  in  1838,  is  mentioned  in 
a note  at  p.  190,  but  not  sufficiently  de- 
scribed for  a subject  of  such  importance, 
as  it'  subsequently  gave  rise  to  a contro- 
versy. On  tliis  subject,  however,  we  can 
only  refer  to  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ Com- 
parison of  the  Communion  Offices  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church,”  which  was  published  in 
1814.  Chap.  vii.  contains  a variety  of 
particulars  concerning  the  late  Bishop 
Luscombe’s  Episcopate  in  France,  which 
will  assist  future  writers  on  English  Church 
History. 

Sermons  preached  at  St.  Mary’s  in 
OaJ'ord.  By  (he  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  Jcii.  348. — In  the  present 
day  the  general  choice  is  rather  unfavour- 
able to  the  publication  of  Sermons,  in 
point  of  form,  and  our  popular  divines 
prefer  recasting  them  into  the  shape  of 
continuous  treatises,  when  they  have  been 
preached  in  course.  But,  though  a preacher 
may  do  this  in  his  own  pulpit,  it  cannot 
so  easily  be  done  in  an  university  church, 
where  sermons  are  delivered  by  diflereuC 
persons  in  succession.  Taking  these  dis- 
courses, however  (which  were  preached  at 
Oxford),  as  they  stand,  they  are  thought- 
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ful  and  impressive.  Inferences  are  drawn 
further  sometimes  than  we  are  prepared 
to  follow,  but  we  are  not  so  unreasonable 
35  to  maintain,  that  what  strikes  us  as  new 
in  argument  must  therefore  be  wroni.  As 
favourable  specimens,  we  wouli  mention 
the  practical  remarks  on  Pharaoh's  *•  Hard- 
ness of  Heart,"  p.  9S— 102,  and  those 
with  which  the  sermon  on  “Judas  not 
known  to  his  associates  " concludes. 


The  DaLv- Chain,  by  the  Authoress  of  the 
Heir  0/  ReiiclyJFe.  {J.  W.  Parker.  .. — Our 
first  glance  at  this  volume  was  one  of  a=to- 
mHhiuent  and  alar  in.  A book,  much  re' 
sembliug  a new  edition  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary.couiaiui-.g  652  pages  of  close  print- 
ing. is  somewhat  uncommon  as  a tale  for 
young  people.  However,  we  do  not  think 
a single  reader  will  rebel  w’uen  once  an  en- 
trail  :e  is  enected.  We  have  ourselves 
read  it  all — every  page — and  have  been  far 
from  wishing  our  task  shortened.  The 
authoress's  vocation  is  certainly  a very 
peculiar  one.  We  take  no  interest  in 
her  plots  ; lieie  is  the  day  by  day  life  of 
a large  family,  told  in  a manuer  of  which 
fiction  has  few  more  successfui  examples. 
You  cannot  ^ay  that  the  matter  is  perfect 
in  its  reality  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  often 
ideal,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  un- 
natural ; but.  for  the  very  large,  increasing 
class  of  readers  who  enjoy  studies  of 
chemacter,  relishing  even  the  least  com- 
mon. if  cons'stcDt  .vith  themselves,  we 
know  110  one  who  mraishes  such  portrait 
galleries  as  the  authoress  of  the  Daisy- 
Chain.  Occasioa:ii!y  a doubt  has  arisen 
in  our  minds  whether  children  and  young 
people  may  not  be  rendered  too  observant 
of  peis'nal  peculiarities  by  means  of  such 
books  as  these.  We  should  ^till  less  like 
them  to  be  pedants  in  character  than  in 
literature ; and.  no  doubt,  the  lads  and 
lasses  of  the  Daisy-Chain  contemplate 
each  other  and  themselves  leui  closely. 
Self-centred  we  think  they  occasionally 
are.  but  t'iis  fault  is  neutralized  by  some 
c msummatc  excellences.  Above  all,  her 
readers  ought  to  thank  the  author  for  her 
nijst  charming  portrait  of  the  widowed 
father.  Dr.  hiay.  It  is  a master-picce — • 
healthful,  fresh,  by  no  means  faultless,  but 
simple,  true,  religious,  clear-sighted.  Tnis 
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one  character  illumines  the  whole  story, 
and  every  member  of  the  family  borrows 
something  of  its  interest  from  its  head. 

-Under  every  conceivable  circumstance 
of  life,  we  feel  we  should  have  liked  such 
a man  as  Dr.  May  ; but  the  intense  pity 
we  feel  for  a bereavement  occasioned  by 
his  own  careless  rashness,  and  the  deep 
respect  with  which  his  noble  ecTorts  to 
perform  the  consequent  duties  inspire  us, 
lends  a high  interest  to  the  whole.  Most 
of  the  characters  are  more  or  less  over- 
drawn ; they  denote  a habit  of  minute  o'o- 
servation,  its  results  teste  1 by  somewhat 
narrow  principles  : and  they  make  us  wi=h 
that  the  author  would  now  cast  away  her 
pen  for  a while,  and  freshen  herself  in  new 
scenes,  and  among  a different  set  of  minds. 
Unless  she  does  this,  she  will  infallibly 
contract,  rather  than  enlarge  and  strengthen 
her  powers,  and  we  cannot  help  doubting 
whether  even  the  lovingness  of  her  spirit 
will  not  also  suffer  deterioration. 


Picture  Reward  Tickets.  Sold  by  the 
Society  for  Promoliny  Christian  Know- 
ledge.~~li  is  a pleasure,  in  noticing  these 
prizes  for  good  children,  to  remark,  that 
they  are  not  only  excellent  in  their  inten- 
tion. like  so  many  other  well-meant  efforts 
of  a similar  nature,  but  also  very  success- 
ful in  their  execution.  On  each  card  is 
placed  a well-chosen  piece  of  poetry  ; and 
its  subject  is  illustrated  by  a beautiful  lit- 
tle vignette,  printed  in  Baxter’s  oil  co- 
lours, designed  without  atfeccatiou  or 
effort,  and  with  much  natural  simplicity 
and  iruth.  We  can  readily  imagine  a 
village  child,  a stranger  to  shop-windows, 
receiving  one  of  these  cards  as  a reward  of 
unfathomable  beauty,  and  unappreciable 
value,  and  yet  sixteen  uf  them  are  pro- 
vided by  this  venerable  Society  for  ten 
pence  ! 


A Sea-iide  Lesion  Book.  By  H.  G. 
Adams.  (&'roow3riff^e.)— This  is  a very 
pretty,  weii-conceived,  and  useful  sea-side 
companion,  rendered  unnecessarily  dis- 
agreeable to  the  eye  of  a child  by  the 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  portion. 
Would  it  net  have  been  better  at  least  to 
place  them,  as  a help  to  teachers,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  .' 
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SOCIETY  OF  AXTIQUARIES. 

April  3,  J.  Payne  Collier,  esq.  V.P. 

Samuel  Tymms,  esq.  F.S.A.  local  secre- 
tary for  Bury  Sc.  Edmund’s,  exhibited  an 
East  Indian  shield,  of  butFalo  hide  ; a 
nocturnal,  made  by  Alexis  Schniep,  of 
Vienna;  a bronze  celt  from  Mildenliall, 
and  other  objects  from  the  museum  of  the 
Bury  institution. 

Joseph  Alexander,  esq.  of  Broadstairs, 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  communicated  a 
sketch  of  ancient  pieces  of  ordnance  found 
by  fishermen  off  the  North  Foreland.  One 
of  them  was  of  the  hooped  form,  of  the 
15th  century. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  local  secretary 
for  Cornwall,  sent  drawings  and  sketches 
of  fonts  and  piscin®  at  Crantock,  Bod- 
min, and  Morwenstow. 

John  Evans,  escp  local  secretary  for 
Herts,  sent  an  electrotype  cast  of  a small 
oval  seal,  found  at  Berkliamstead,  with 
this  legend,  sigillv’  fraternitatis 
SANCTi  ci.EMENTis.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

George  Pryce,  esq.  communicated  an 
account,  with  some  copies,  of  certain  an- 
cient paintings,  still  remaining  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  deanery  at  Bristol, 
which  rooms  are  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  survitors  or  singing 
men  of  the  abbey.  These  paintings  are 
executed  in  a clear  black  outline ; their 
subjects  are  of  an  allegorico-religious  (dia- 
racter,  comprising  the  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins ; a group  of  Paul,  Peter,  and 
David  ; Christ  the  Good  Shc-pherd,  with  a 
man  kneeling  in  prayer  to  him  ; Fides, 
S})es,  et  Penitentia;  Obduratio,  Despe- 
ratio,  et  Metus ; the  Fall  of  the  tow’u  of 
Siloam  ; the  Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter, 
Ac.  The  costume  appears  to  point  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  at  that  time  it 
is  not  improbable  that  such  religious  paint- 
ings would  be  revived,  under  the  patron- 
age of  John  Holywell,  then  bishop  of 
Bristol. 

AprillQ.  Rear-Adm.W.  H.  Smyth, V.P. 

Valentine  Hicks  Labrow,  esq.  solicitor, 
of  Chancery-lane  and  Wilmington -square, 
was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  iSociety. 

William  Chaffers,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited 
a portion  of  a bronze  enamelled  vase,  of 
great  beauty,  recently  discovered  in  this 
country. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Tiollope,  F.S.A.  read 
a memoir  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Nicholas  Breakspere.  who,  under  the  title 
of  Hadrian  the  Fourth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  that  ha.s  ever  attained  the 
papal  tiara. 


Colonel  Munro  exhibited  a vast  quan- 
tity of  relics  discovered  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  building,  supposed  to  have  been 
a temple,  between  Balaklava  and  Sebas- 
topol. The  spot  was  that  used  throughout 
the  siege  as  the  provision-depot  of  the 
English  camp,  but  the  antiquities  con- 
cealed beneath  the  green  knoll  which 
marked  the  spot  were  not  suspected  until 
after  the  termination  of  hostilities.  The 
first  intimation  of  the  buried  treasures  was 
the  turning-up  of  a coin  of  Romanus  : and 
next  the  men  came  upon  a stone  wrought 
on  all  sides,  which  intimated  a building  of 
some  importance.  At  length  an  oblong 
inclosure  was  cleared  out,  measuring  150 
feet  by  93,  and  having  at  one  end  a cir- 
cular form.  Its  walls  were  ten  feet  in 
thickness,  comprising  a cyclopean  vvall 
and  an  inner  wall  of  wrought  masoury. 
They  fiuind  sixteen  vases,  containing  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  soil,  a few  bones, 
and  some  charcoal.  A small  female  head, 
in  terra  cotta,  of  singular  beauty,  pre- 
sumed to  be  Astarte  or  some  other  divi- 
nity, has  been  presented  to  her  Majesty.* 
The  other  fragments  of  pottery,  glass  beads, 
fibul®,  spear-heads,  coins,  Ac.  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum.  The  pot- 
tery was  broken  into  so  many  pieces,  and 
it  was  so  difficult  to  form  a perfect  vessel, 
that  it  is  supposed  tliat  their  parts  were 
designedly  dispersed.  One  elegant  small 
vase  has  been  copied  by  the  Colebrook 
Dale  Comf'any.  Only  two  pieces  of 
sculpture,  of  very  rude  work,  occurred, 
and  not  the  least  portion  of  marble. 
There  were  .a  good  many  coins,  but  gene- 
rally the  same  as  those  described  by  Dr. 
Clarke.  On  a consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence they  afforded,  and  other  circum- 
stances, the  building  was  assigned  to  an. 
era  from  400  to  200  r.c. 

April  17.  Edwainl  Hawkins,  esq.  V P. 

Fred.  Ouvry,  esq.  Treasurer,  exhibited 
the  original  couveyauce  of  the  manor  of 
Titteiihanger,  co.  Herts,  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  St. 
Alban’s,  from  the  executors  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  to  Sir  Tliomas  Pope  the  founder 
of  Trinity  college  Oxford,  18  March  1 Edw. 
VI.  It  bears  the  sign-manual  of  the  King 
and  the  autograph  signature  of  E.  .Somer- 
set (the  protector),  T.  Cantuarieu.  (Cran- 
mer),  W.  Seitit  John,  J.  Rus-<ell,  Thom’s 
South’^mpton,  Cuth.  Duresm.,  J.  Warwyk, 

* This  head  and  some  others  of  the 
most  remarkable  relics  are  grouped  to- 
gether ill  an  engraving  in  the  Illustrated 
Eondon  News  of  Jan.  19. 
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Paget,  Anthone  Browne,  A.  Denny, 
W. Herbert,  Edward  North,  Edward  Moun- 
tagu,  and  E.  Wotton.  The  great  seal  is 
still  attached  in  a broken  state  ; and  so 
are  those  of  most  of  the  executors  : viz.  1. 
Somerset, a phoenix ; Cranmer,  a shield  of 
his  family  quarterings  with  the  letters T.  C.; 
3.  St.  John,  an  eagle,  wings  erected, 
within  the  garter;  4.  Russell,  broken  ; 

.Southampton,  arms  and  quarterings  ; 
6.  Tunstall,  an  antique  cameo  female 
head  ; 6.  Warwick,  a lion  statant  guardant 
■within  the  garter  ; 7.  Paget,  crest  and 
motto  PER  iL  svo  coN'TRARio  ; 8.  Browne, 
a buck  trippant,  collared  and  chained, 
within  the  garter;  9.  Denny,  a profile 
female  head;  10,  11,  Herbert,  North, 
wanting;  12.  Montagu,  arms,  three  fusils 
and  border  engrailed,  crest,  a demidragon; 
13.  Wotton,  crest,  a satyr’s  head,  with 
bat's  wings. 

Henry  Shaw,  esq.  F.S.A.  read  a descrip- 
tion of  the  very  remarkable  tile-pavements 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
Chertsey  abbey,  Surrey  (and  already  briefly 
noticed  in  our  vol.  xliii.  pp.  2S7,  618, 
C28'),  accompanied  by  drawings  made  by 
Mr.  Scurlock  of  that  town.  Chertsey  abbey 
was  very  thoroughly  destroyed  after  the 
Dissolution,  and  a private  mansion  with  its 
terraced  gardens  was  formed  upon  the  site. 
Various  specimens  of  tiles  have  from  time 
to  time  been  exhumed.  Two  small  cir- 
cular ones,  found  in  1 787,  and  exhibiting 
the  busts  of  a King  and  Queen,  were  en- 
graved in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Archoeo- 
logid.  Others  were  disinterred  about  the 
year  18-0,  some  of  which  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Clarke,  of 
Cowley  House,  Chertsey,  and  some  were 
employed  to  floor  a summer-house  at  St. 
Anne’s  Hill.  A number  of  small  ones  are 
in  the  museum  of  Sir  John  Soane  ; and 
many  are  doubtless  deposited  in  private 
collections.  A barge  discovery  took  place 
in  1853,  when  Mr.  Grumbridge  was  dig- 
ging foundations  for  a new  house.  They 
then  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Scurlock, 
who  succeeded  iu  collecting  about  fifty 
different  designs;  and  having  communi- 
cated his  discovery  to  Mr,  Minton,  tlie 
present  manufacturer  of  church  tiles,  and 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect,  a subscrip- 
tion was  made  for  further  investigation,  to 
which  the  .Surrey  Archreological  Society 
contributed  ten  pounds.  The  excavations 
were  made,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  nave  and  the  south  transept  of 
t!ie  abbey  church,  and  in  part  of  the 
Chapter-house.  M’ithin  the  trausept  were 
ten  coffins,  one  of  which  was  of  Purbeck 
marble.  Near  these  was  a large  quantity 
of  tiles.  Mr.  Shaw  now  remarked  that  the 
tiles  were  evidently  of  two  sets,  manu- 
factured at  distinct  jieriods.  The  ara- 
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besques  of  the  later  set  were  copied  from 
the  earlier  ptterus  : but  the  characters  of 
the  inscriptions  are  wholly  different.  The 
latter  may  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  : the  others  to  some  fifty 
years  earlier.  Of  the  design  of  the  entire 
pavement,  only  a general  and  inadequate 
idea  can  now  be  formed.  The  most  con- 
spicuous features  are  medallions,  filled  with 
groupes  of  figures,  the  subjects  derived 
from  the  legends  or  romances  of  the  time. 
There  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  de- 
signs  employed  iu  stained  glass  during  the 
same  period.  Some  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  intended  for  a reredos  or  up- 
right wall.  Mr.  Shaw  pronounced  them 
to  be  both  in  design  and  execution  su- 
perior to  any  encaustic  tiles  of  the  same 
age  he  has  yet  met  with ; and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  their  decorative  portions 
display  precisely  that  peculiarity  of  ex- 
cellence by  which  the  ornamental  carving 
in  our  cathedrals  and  churches,  executed 
during  the  period  termed  early-English, 
was,  in  general,  distinguished  from  those 
of  a correspondent  date  on  the  continent. 
He  concluded  with  the  s'aggestion  that  the 
Society  should  promote  further  research 
among  the  ruins  at  Chertsey : by  which 
some  of  the  imperfect  patterns  might  pro- 
bably be  perfected. 

The  Rev,  John  Webb,  F.S.A.  read  a 
paper,  entitled  “ Some  passages  iu  the  life 
and  character  of  a lady  connected  with  the 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Worcester, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century.”  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  Mrs.  Joyce  Jeffries,  the  half-sister  of 
Humphrey  Coningsby,  esq.  of  Neen  Sel- 
lers, in  Shropshire,  a gentleman  remark- 
able for  his  chivalrous  enterprise  as  a 
traveller,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  who 
was  of  the  elder  line  of  the  Coningsbys 
(originally  of  Coningsby,  co.  Lincoln), 
which,  in  the  junior  line  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  Herefordshire,  was  subsequently 
advanced  to  the  peerage.  Mr.  Webb’s 
portraiture  of  this  pattern  gentlewoman 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  derived  from 
her  autograph  account  book,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  Bart, 
wliich  embraces  a period  of  nine  years, 
and  embodies  a multitude  of  curious  par- 
ticulars bearing  upon  the  events,  persons, 
and  manners  of  the  age,  setting  forth 
simultaneously  her  own  very  singular  self, 
the  representation  of  a class  which  is 
now  only  to  be  seen  iu  the  family  pic- 
tures of  the  time.  She  lived  unmarried, 
with  an  income  which,  in  her  prosperous 
days,  exceeded  500/.  per  annum,  derived 
partly  from  annuities  to  which  she  was 
entitled  by  inheritance,  and  partly  from 
moneys  lent  (usually  at  the  interest  of  8 
per  cent.)  to  many  of  the  best  families  in 
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f her  neighbourhood.  In  the  expenditure 
of  her  income  she  was  most  generous  : 
three-fourths  of  her  payments  consist  of 
sums  bestowed  in  presents,  or  in  articles 
purchased  and  given  away.  Her  style  of 
apparel  was  perhaps  costly  for  her  rank  ; 
in  her  palmy  days  she  wore  a tawney  cam- 
let coat  and  kirtle,  which,  with  all  the 
requisite  appendages  and  trimmings,  and 
making,  cost  10/.  17-s-  5(/.  She  had  at  the 
same  time  a black  silk  calimanco  loose 
gown,  petticoat,  and  boddice,  which,  with 
the  making,  cost  18/.  Is.  %d.  These  w'ere 
made  by  a tailor  in  London,  and  in  the 
same  year  a tailor  in  Hereford  made  her 
a Polonia  coat  and  kirtle,  which  cost 
5/.  1j.  4(/.  She  wore  a head-dress  of 
black  tiffany,  ruff  stocks,  and  a beaver 
hat  with  a black  silk  band,  and  worsted 
hose  of  different  colours,  sometimes  blue, 
sometimes  grass-green.  She  also  em- 
ployed false  curls,  and  curling-irons  to 
keep  them  in  order;  cordovan  gloves, 
sw'eet  gloves,  and  gold-embroidered  gloves. 
She  wore  diamond  and  cornelian  rings  ; 
used  spectacles,  and  carried  a whistle 
suspended  at  her  girdle  by  a yard  of 
loop  black  lace,  probably  for  a little  dog. 
A Cypress  cat  w’as  given  her  by  the  lady 
Dansey  of  Brinsop  ; and  she  kept  a thros- 
tle in  a twiggen  cage. 

She  had  many  god-children,  and  was 
bountiful  to  them  all,  but  especially  to 
one,  Mistress  Eliza  Acton,  who  became 
her  companion,  whom  she  supplied  la- 
vishly with  clothes  and  money,  and  at 
length  gave  her  a portion  of  800/.,  having 
concluded  a match  for  her  with  a scion  of  the 
house  of  Gernons,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able in  Herefordshire.  IMadam  Jeffries 
kept  several  servants,  and  went  abroad  in 
a coach  drawn  by  two  mares,  which,  on 
one  occasion,  she  lent  to  Mrs.  Bodenham 
to  take  her  to  Bristol.  She  was  very  ob- 
servant of  the  festivals  and  ordinances  of 
the  church  ; paid  her  tithes  and  offerings, 
and,  after  the  old  seignorial  custom,  con- 
tributed for  her  dependants  as  well  as  her- 
self in  the  offertory  at  the  communion  at 
Easter.  Her  seat,  in  All  Saints’  at  Here- 
ford, was  at  that  season  dressed  up  (with 
flowers)  by  the  wife  of  the  parish  clerk. 
At  Twelfth  Eve  she  contributed  to  tlie 
wassell  of  the  hinds,  when  they  lighted 
their  twelve  fires,  and  made  the  fields  re- 
sound with  their  revelry  (as  is  done  to  this 
day);  and  in  February  made  a point  of 
taking  pecuniary  notice  of  the  first  of  the 
other  sex  whom  she  met  on  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  entering  with  all  thenaVvete  imagina- 
ble,-~“  Gave  Tom  Aston,  for  being  my 
Valentine,  2s.  1G40.  Gave  Mr.  Dick 

Graven,  cam  to  be  my  Valentine,  l^.”  She 
sends  Mr.  Mayor  a present  of  10s.  on  his 
law- day,  and  on  one  occasion  dines  with 


him,  when  the  city  waits  are  in  attendance, 
to  whom  she  gives  money  : and  she  is 
usually  generous  to  travelling  minstrels 
and  show’men,  as  to  a boy  that  did  sirig 
like  a blackbird  ; to  Cherilickcome  and  his 
jackanapes  ; and  to  a man  that  had  the 
dancing  horse  at  the  Hereford  Midsum- 
mer fair.  In  all  matters  she  exhibits  a 
gentle  and  a generous  mind.  Mr.  Webb, 
in  the  second  portion  of  his  paper,  pro- 
poses to  relate  what  befell  her  in  the 
troubled  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Apr.  4.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.  M.P. 
in  the  chair. 

A discovery  of  remarkable  interest  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Bloxam,  of  Rugby,  in  con- 
nection with  the  memorable  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the  province  of 
Babylon,  b.c.  401.  It  is  a bronze  helmet 
of  unique  form,  found,  as  IMr.  Bloxam 
stated,  in  tlie  bed  of  the  river  Tigris,  near 
Tilley,  wliere  the  gallant  band,  continually 
harassed  by  the  barbarians,  are  supposed 
to  have  effected  tlie  crossing  of  the  river 
Tigris.  This  very  curious  headpiece  is 
wholly  dissimilar  in  its  contour  and  ge- 
neral character  to  any  object  of  the  kind 
hitherto  discovered  ; it  was  found  in  June, 
1854,  and  was  given  to  the  present  pos- 
sessor by  Mr.  R.  B.  Oakley,  who  fortu- 
nately was  present  at  the  time  when  this 
relique  was  obtained  from  the  channel  of 
the  Tigris.  The  form  bears  some  analogy 
to  the  antique  petams,  and  a type  of 
helmet  in  some  respects  to  be  compared 
with  it  may  be  seen  on  certain  Macedonian 
coins. 

Mr.  J.  M,  Kemble  delivered  a dissertation 
on  a singular  feature  occasionally  occurring 
in  the  interments  of  an  early  age,  namely, 
the  use  of  mortuary  urns  in  the  form  of 
houses,  or,  as  they  have  been  called  in 
Germany,  “ house-urns.”  The  idea,  he 
observed,  of  making  the  tomb  resemble 
the  house  is  a natural  one,  especially  wliere 
there  is  some  belief  that  the  dead  continue 
to  inhabit  the  tomb.  This  is  shown  strik- 
ingly ill  the  magnificent  Etruscan  inter- 
ments, w^here  scenes  of  festivity  are  de- 
picted on  the  walls,  and  costly  vases  and 
furniture  are  found  in  profusion.  A si- 
milar practice  seems  to  have  prevailed 
amongst  the  Greeks  aud  other  nations  of 
antiquiy.  The  “house-urns”  found  in 
Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe  pro- 
bably originated  in  a similar  feeling.  They 
arc  of  comparatively  small  size,  being  in- 
tended only  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  : they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  five 
examples  only  having  fallen  under  Mr. 
Kemble’s  observation, — in  German  and 
Danish  museums.  A fine  example  exists 
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in  the  British  Museum,  and  some  others 
have  occurred  in  Italy.  The  peculiarity 
of  these  urns,  which  differ  essentially  in 
general  form,  is  that  they  have  a door  or 
window  in  the  roof  or  the  side,  through 
which  the  contents  were  introduced  : this 
aperture  was  closed  by  a se))arale  piece  of 
baked  clay,  which  may  be  termed  a shutter, 
and  was  closed  by  a bolt  or  bar.  In  the 
majority  of  examples  the  form  of  the  urn 
is  circular  ; one  preserved  at  Berlin  is 
oblong,  and  exactly  represents  the  pea- 
sant’s hut  at  the  present  time,  the  roof 
also  being  marked  to  represent  thatch. 
It  seems  beyond  question,  in  all  the  va- 
riations or  form,  that  these  urns  were  in- 
tended to  represent  houses.  The  round 
form  of  the  German  huts  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrated by  the  column  of  Antoninus. 
Mr.  Kemble  described  a very  remarkable 
urn,  now  in  a collection  at  Luneberg, 
which  presents  the  peculiar  feature  of  being 
provided  with  two  apertures,  one  at  the 
side,  the  other  in  the  bottom  of  the  urn, 
glazed  with  small  pieces  of  green  glass, 
apparently  of  Roman  manufacture.  This 
may,  however,  have  been  only  a caprice, 
and  the  urn  may  not  have  been  intended 
to  represent  a house.  He  produced  a 
drawing  of  an  Etruscan  urn  of  particular 
interest  in  the  British  Museum,  found  at 
Vulci,  and  in  the  form,  not  of  a house, 
but  a tent.  Such  urns  have  also  occurred 
at  x\lbano. 

In  regard  to  the  house-urns  found  in 
Mecklenburg,  Thuringia,  and  other  lo- 
calities in  the  North  of  Europe,  iMr. 
Kemble  expressed  his  opinion  that  their 
age  may  be  assigned  to  the  later  period, 
conventionally  designated  “the  Age  of 
Iron.”  He  offered  some  important  sug- 
gestions in  reference  to  the  question  of 
Etruscan  influence  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  the  probability  that  the  bronze  wea- 
pons of  the  earlier  period  may  be  connected 
with  traffic  established  by  the  Etruscans 
with  Scandinavia  and  other  parts  of  the 
North. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Irnpey  communicated  an  ac- 
count of  various  ancient  relics  found  in 
Dunster  Court,  Mincing  Lane,  in  the 
course  of  works  carried  out  under  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Cole,  architect.  Some  of 
these  remains  were  brought  for  inspec- 
tion. A great  accumulation  of  rubbish 
was  found,  from  12  to  15  feet  deep,  con- 
taining pavement  tiles  of  Dutcli  or 
Flemish  manufacture,  and  the  ordinary 
red  decorative  tiles  which  occur  in  Eng- 
land. From  that  depth  to  25  feet  were 
found  chalk,  rag-stone,  and  brick-carth, 
the  latter  probably  the  remains  of  con- 
structions of  “ cob,”  and  in  connection 
with  these  debrin  were  fragments  of  Ro- 
mon  pottery.  A well  was  also  found  at  a 
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considerable  depth,  and  a foot-way  paved 
with  tile  leading  to  it.  Mr.  Irnpey  stated 
that  the  accumulation  in  that  part  of  the 
metropolis  is  about  20  feet  above  the  natu- 
ral soil.  He  described  some  curious  re- 
mains found  in  Throgmorton-street,  where 
the  accumulation  is  considerably  less. 
A well  formed  with  squared  chalk  had 
been  found,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Roman 
period  ; and  from  this  receptacle  bad  been 
obtained  a small  gold  fibula,  enamelled, 
some  Samian  ware,  Roman  glass,  &c. 

Mr.  George  wScharf,  jun.  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  painted  glass  in  the  church  of 
Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  great  beauty  of  its  execu- 
tion, being  perhaps  the  finest  existing  ex- 
ample of  its  age  in  this  country,  but  on 
account  of  the  arrangement  and  variety  of 
subjects.  Such  indeed  is  the  perfection 
of  the  design,  that  some  have  regarded 
this  fine  series  of  windows  as  pro- 
duced under  the  immediate  influence  of 
Italian  art.  Mr.  Winston  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Society  another  beautiful 
production  of  the  same  kind,  the  east  win- 
dow of  a chantry  i'.i  North  Moreton 
church,  Berks,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Stapleton  family,  whose  armorial 
bearings  appear  in  the  window.  The  sub- 
jects are  chiefly  taken  from  New  Testa- 
ment history,  with  some  incidents  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  window  is  of 
large  size,  consisting  of  five  lights,  and  the 
glass  has  suffered  great  damage  from  neg- 
lect, and  the  decay  of  the  leading.  Al- 
though much  has  in  consequence  fallen 
out  and  perished,  there  are  sufficient  re- 
mains to  supply  nearly  the  entire  original 
design.  The  date  of  this  painted  glass  is 
about  1310,  and  it  is  well  deserving  of 
preservation,  for  which  the  small  outlay  of 
50/.  is  requisite.  The  parish,  unfortu- 
nately, is  very  poor,  and  already  engaged 
in  the  repairs  of  the  church,  which  is 
sadly  dilapidated.  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries had  granted  10/.  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  this  window,  a work  which 
may  well  claim  the  assistance  of  anti- 
quaries, and  some  contributions  in  aid 
have  already  been  placed  at  Mr.  Win- 
ston’s disposal  for  so  desirable  a purpose. 
He  regretted  that  in  this  country  no  en- 
co'uragement  or  assistance  is  available 
from  the  Government,  as  in  France, 
where  a grant  of  moderate  amount  from 
the  ‘‘Comite  Historique  ” often  stimu- 
lates local  and  individual  exertions  for  the 
conservation  of  national  monuments. 

The  Hon.  W.  Fox  Strangways  sent  for 
exhibition  several  drawings  of  architectural 
subjects,  aud  some  ancient  documents  with 
seals  of  cousiderable  interest  appended, 
and  in  remarkable  preservation.  Amongst 
these  were  the  seals  of  Sir  Ivo  de  Fitz- 
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warin,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  of  Philip 
de  Columbariis,  of  John  de  Chidioke,  and 
other  persons  of  note  in  the  western  parts 
of  England  ; as  also  a beautiful  impression 
of  the  seal  of  the  Mayoralty  of  the  Staple 
of  London,  appended  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion to  a grant  by  William  le  Venour,  ci- 
tizen and  merchant  of  London.  Mr.  W, 
J,  Bernhard  Smith  exhibited  several  an- 
cient weapons,  rapiers,  swords,  &c.  of 
various  periods.  Amongst  them  was  an 
early  example  of  the  bayonet-shaped  blade, 
remarkable  for  its  elaborate  decoration, 
being  engraved  throughout  its  length  with 
figures  of  the  ajmstles,  and  the  profile  of 
the  head  of  an  emperor  ; on  another,  with 
the  forge-mark  of  Solingen,  is  engraved 
the  loyal  motto,  “ God  btes  the  King.'’ 
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March  12.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  esq.  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V. P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Gibbs 
exhibited  a Penny  of  Edward  III.,  and 
thirty-two  Jettons,  lately  exhumed  at 
Rochester.  The  latter  are  of  French  and 
German  manufacture,  and  range  from  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  latest  being  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  With  these  were  found  several 
spoons  of  brass  and  pewter,  of  which  ex- 
amples were  exhibited.  One  of  brass,  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  has  a plain  straight 
handle,  another  of  pewter,  of  the  same 
date,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  handle 
decorated  with  foliage  in  relief.  Mr.  Wood 
exhibited  a similar  brass  spoon  of  the  time 
of  Charles  L,  found  in  the  cesspool  of 
the  Grapes  public- house,  which  formerly 
existed  in  Basing-lane,  adjoining  the 
ancient  Gerard’s-hall.  ^Ir.  Wood  also  ex- 
hibited a large  wooden  cup  or  mazer,  mea- 
suring ten  inches  and  a ([uarter  in  height, 
eight  inchesand  three-quarters  in  diameter, 
and  five  inches  deep.  This  has  been  long 
known  as  the  cuckold’s  cup,  and  belonged 
to  an  ancient  Kentish  family  of  the  name 
of  Spong.  The  wood  resembles  miilbi-rry 
in  vein  and  colour.  A communication 
from  Mr.  Wakeman,  On  Heraldic 
Badges,’’  was  read,  in  which  he  especially 
referred  to  the  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster, 
w'hich,  according  to  Mr.  Wakeman,  repre- 
sents the  castle  and  lordship  of  Gros- 
mont  in  Monmouthshire.  Henry  III.,  by 
charter,  in  the  fifty- first  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  the  castle,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ones  of  Skenfrith  and  Whitecastle, 
to  h’m  son  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  they  are  still  part  of  the 
duchy.  Heniw,  the  first  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, adopted  it  ; he  was  born  in  the  castle, 
and  was  frequently  styled  Henry  de  Gros- 
mont.  r^Ir.  Wakemau  stated  several  other 
particulars  relating  to  this  subject,  and 
examined  it  etymologically  and  otherwise. 


The  paper  is  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle  are  considerable,  and  if 
not  rebuilt  it  was  probably  much  improved 
and  embellished  by  Duke  Henry. 

Captain  Tapper  exhibited  four  fine  ex- 
amples  of  Apostle  Spoons  of  the  date  of 
1610.  Mr.  Leigh  exhibited  two  docu- 
ments appointing  one  of  his  ancestors 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Chester. 
They  each  had  the  large  w’a;£  seal  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  though  the  latter  deed  was  of 
the  time  of  Richard,  who  succeeded  as 
Protector,  Sept.  4th,  1*355  ; the  document 
was  signed  on  the  6th  of  September,  con- 
sequently sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed 
for  the  making  of  a new  seal. 

Dr.  Lee  communicated  an  inventory  of 
the  goods  and  effects  of  a Buckingham- 
shire gentleman  in  tiie  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Thomas  Lee,  of  Morton,  deceased  in  1572. 
It  describes  his  household  goods  by  the 
rooms  in  which  they  stood,  his  grove, 
farms,  agricultural  store,  implements,  and 
stock  ; his  armour,  weapons,  :kc. 

Mr.  Cuming  read  a paper  “ On  Articles 
formed  of  Kimmeridge  Shale,”  and  ex- 
hibited a variety  of  specimens.  Of  this 
material  Mr,  Horman-Fisher  produced  a 
carving  discovered  in  1355,  at  x\lcbe3ter,  in 
Oxfordshire.  It  represents  the  fore-part 
of  a lion  couchant,  the  breast  and  paws 
broken.  The  eyes  are  round,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  set  with  stones  or  glass. 
It  is  five  inches  in  height,  and  six  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  length.  The  age 
and  purport  of  this  curious  piece  of  sculp- 
ture are  somewhat  obscure. 

March  26.  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the  chair. 

The  Flon.  IMrs.  Erskine  forwarded  a 
figure  of  Our  Saviour,  found  by  a labourer 
in  a field  at  Compton,  Sussex.  It  is  of 
copper  gilt,  3g  inches  liigb,  and  seems  to 
have  made  part  of  a representation  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  brow  is 
encircled  by  a royal  crown.  The  fashion 
of  this  and  the  quantity  of  drapery  indi^'ote 
this  relic  to  be  the  work  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  irteenth  century.  Dr.  W,  V. 
Pettigrew  exhibited  a small  oval  silver 
watch  of  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ; also  a dress  sword  of  the 
early  part  of  tiie  eighteenth  century. — Mr. 
Gunscoa  exhibited  three  articles  of  pewter, 
lately  discovered  in  Shadwell  Dock  ; a 
.spoon  with  a decorated  hand  e,  date  1677  ; 
another  larger;  and  a porringer,  with  or- 
namental handle.  Some  earthen  vessels 
of  this  inscription  were  found  in  St. 
Saviour’s  Churchyard,  Southw'ark,  in 
1837.— -Mr.  Bennett  presented  a copper 
coin  of  Raimondc  Perellos,  y Rooafull, 
Grand  Master  of  iMalta,  from  1697  to 
1720,  and  five  others  of  Emanuel  de  Rohan, 
from  1775  to  1798.  These  coins  were  re- 
cently found  in  Malta  by  Mr.  Bennett. — 
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Mr.  Syer  Cumiog  read  a paper  “ On  Me- 
dallets  presumed  to  relate  to  Mary  Stuart.” 
Their  places  of  mintage  is  either  France 
or  Germany.  The  presence  of  English 
phrases,  such  as  “ God  save  the  Quene,” 
are  no  proof  of  English  origin,  for  even 
the  jettons  struck  by  Lazarus  Gotlieb 
Lanfor,  at  Nuremburg,  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  bear  the  king’s  bust  in  a 
tree,  surrounded  by  the  words  “ The  Royal 
Oak.”  Neither  can  any  argument  be 
drawn  from  the  discovery  of  these  pieces 
in  England,  for  it  most  frequently  happens 
that  they  are  found  mingled  with  foreign 
coins  and  jettons.  The  medallets  are 
worthy  of  further  consideration  than  they 
have  yet  obtained.  They  are  surely  not 
the  mere  effusions  of  chance  and  caprice, 
the  arbitrary  combination  of  names  and 
mottoes  and  national  insignia  without  rea- 
son and  design,  but  contemporary  records 
of  political  events  ; and  if  those  events  be 
not  the  first  and  second  marriages  of  Mary 
Stuart  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  wdiat  else 
they  can  refer. 

April  9.  Annual  General  Meeting,  S.R. 
Solly,  esq.  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Turner,  one  of  the  Auditors  for 
1855,  read  the  balance  sheet  and  Report  of 
the  Society  for  the  past  year,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Association  had  ex- 
pended 23/.  13^.  2yd.  more  than  had  been 
raised,  but  that  109  members  were  in 
arrear  of  their  subscriptions.  The  Society 
have  no  liabilities  beyond  that  of  their 
debt  to  the  Treasurer.  Forty-nine  mem- 
bers had  withdrawn  and  forty-eight  new 
ones  had  been  elected.  Four  members 
were  lost  by  death,  namely,  R.  J.  Smith, 
e.-jq.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Ellis,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Stephen 
Jackson,  esq.,  M.A.,  and  W.  D.  Saull, 
esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  whom  the  Treasurer  read 
obituary  notices.  Several  votes  of  thanks 
w'ere  passed  to  the  President,  Officers,  and 
Council  of  the  past  year,  and  a ballot  taken 
for  the  ensuing  one,  when  the  following 
were  returned  as  elected  President, 
The  Earl  of  Perth  and  Melfort.  Vice- 
/*reside7its,Siv.  F.  Dwarris,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.; 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.;  James 
Ileywood,  M.P.  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.;  John 
Lee,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.;  J.  A.  Moore, 
F.R.S.;  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.; 
S.  R.  Solly,  M.A.,  F.R..S.,  F.S.A.;  Sir 
J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S, 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Secretaries,  J.  R.  Planche,  Rouge  Croix-, 
H.  Syer  Cuming.  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence,  William  Beattie,  M.D. 
Pah'or/rapher,  W.  H.  Black.  Curator 
and L//>rarian, George N.  Wright.  Drafts- 
man, Henry  Clarke  Pidgeon.  Council, 
George  Ade ; W.  F.  Ainsworth,  F.S.A.; 
Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.;  Thomas  Brewer; 
George  Augustus  Cape;  Rev.  J.  E,  Cox, 
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M.A.,  F.S.A.;  F.  H.  Davis,  F.S.A.; 
Nathaniel  Gould,  F.S.A.;  Roger  Horman- 
Fisher ; George  Vere  Irving ; William 
Calder  Marshall,  R.A.;  Wm.  Meyrick  ; 
David  Roberts,  R.A.  ; Capt.  A.  C.  Tup- 
per;  John  Turner;  William  Wansey, 
F.S.A.,  Albert  Woods,  F.S.A.,  Lancaster 
Herald.  Auditors,  C.  A.  Elliott ; Alfred 
Thompson. 

Mr.  Gumming  also  read  a paper  “ On 
Antiquities  found  at  Alchester,  Oxford- 
shire,”— and  Mr.  Herman  Fisher  exhibi- 
ted a large  collection  from  that  locality  in 
illustration  of  the  paper.  They  consisted 
of  specimens  of  pottery,  portions  of  tessel- 
lated pavements,  and  various  portions  of 
glass,  all  of  Roman  time.— The  Meeting 
concluded  by  the  reading  of  the  second  part 
of  a paper  “ On  the  Seals  of  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools,  being  those  of  the 
Counties  of  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hants, 
Hereford,  Kent;  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  Middled  and  Monmouth,”  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  exhibited  impressions 
of  the  various  seals. 
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March  27.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  esq.  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Poole  read  a communication  from 
Mr.  Bergne,  “ On  a Penny  of  William  the 
First  or  Second.” 

Mr.  Evans  read  a paper  “ On  M.  de 
Saulcy’s  Recherches  sur  la  Numismatique 
JudaTque,”  in  which  he  drew  particular 
attention  to  that  savant's  attribution  of 
the  early  shekels  and  half-shekels  to  Jad- 
dus,  the  High  Priest,  contemporary  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  observed  that, 
if  the  privilege  of  striking  money  had  been 
granted  by  the  Greek  monarch,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  withdrawn 
until  the  treacherous  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  first  Ptolemy,  between  which 
events  there  must  have  been  many  more 
years  than  the  four  of  which  we  find 
record  on  the  coins  ; and  that  the  period 
indicated  by  the  coins  would  be  yet  further 
reduced  if  we  exclude  the  money  dated  in 
the  fourth  year,  which  is  exclusively  of 
copper,  and  apparently  of  later  fabric. 
The  argument  deduced  from  the  weight  of 
the  shekels  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tetradrachms  of  the  Egyptian  standard 
was  not  of  so  much  force  as  would  appear 
primd  facie,  since  some  of  the  shekels  of 
Simon  Barchochebas  have  the  same  weight. 
Nevertheless,  there  could  not  be  no  doubt 
that  the  coins  attributed  by  M.  de  Saulcy 
to  Jaddus  W'ere  of  an  early  date,  perhaps 
even  of  a time  antecedent  to  that  of 
Alexander.  Mr.  Vaux  observed  that, 
judging  by  the  fabric  and  character  of  the 
coins  in  question  (excluding  those  in  cop- 
per), he  should  be  inclined  to  consider 
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them  as  considerably  anterior  in  date  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  more  probably 
to  be  referred  to  that  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity — an 
attribution  which  is  more  consistent  with 
the  short  period  of  the  coinage,  which 
would  naturally  have  been  interrupted  on 
the  interruption  of  the  building  of  the 
city. 


SOCIETY  OF  AXnaUAUIES,  NEWCASTLE' 
UPON-TYNE. 

April  3.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh  made  a farther  donation  of  Ro- 
man remains,  recently  dug  up  at  the  sta- 
tion of  Chester-le- Street,  in  excavating  a 
second  additional  burial-ground  near  the 
church.  Dr.  Bruce  (Secretary)  said,  to 
iNIr.  Featherstonhaugh  belonged  the  ho- 
nour of  having  determined  the  site  of 
the  Roman  station  at  Cliester-le- Street. 
His  present  valuable  gift  comprised  a rare 
altar — o'.ie  of  three  or  four,  only,  dis- 
covered in  Britain,  dedic  ited  to  Apollo  ~ 
the  inscription  purporting  that  it  was 
erected  to  the  god  by  the  Second  Legion, 
styled  the  August,  in  discharge  of  a volun- 
tary and  grateful  vow. 

Mr,  John  Fenwick  (Treasurer)  read  a 
note  from  iMr.  Joseph  J.  Howard,  of 
Blackheath,  who  is  collecting  notices  of 
the  London  merchants’  marks,  and  tliiriks 
of  appending  illustrations  of  these  devices 
generally.  He  tlierefore  solicits  local  in- 
fonnatioa  for  iiis  forthcoming  work — which 
is  to  be  printed  for  private  distribution. 
He  has  obtained  “ some  curious  examples 
from  seals  attached  to  corporation  docu- 
ments, tradesmen’s  tokens,  &c.’’  Me  be- 
lieves there  are  several  marks  on  sepul- 
chral slabs  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Newcastle.  “There  was  also  a monu- 
ment to  George  Carr  in  the  old  church  of 
All  Saints,  with  three  shields,  one  bearing 
a merchant’s  mark,  which  Brand  has  not 
too  legibly  engraved  in  bis  history.”  The 
Carr  monument,  it  was  stated,  was  not  in 
All  Saints’,  but  in  St,  Nicholas’  ; and 
when  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  “ re- 
stored,’’ old  monuments  were  used  in 
great  numbers  for  street-pavement  1 The 
foundation  of  the  theatre  in  Driu  y-lane, 
and  the  formation  of  Mosley-street,  owe  an 
extensive  debt  to  the  monuments  of  All 
Saints’  and  St.  Nicholas’  ! 

Dr.  Bruce,  on  the  part  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  presented 
to  the  society  a copper  coin,  intended  to 
serve  as  the  representative  of  half-a-crown, 
and  issued  to  replenish  the  ebbing  ex- 
chequer of  Charles  the  First.  The  piece 
was  found  at  Cockermouili  Castle. 

Dr.  Bruce  stated,  also,  that  the  noble 
patron  of  the  society,  when  the  Roman 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


remains  recently  dug  up  at  Bremenium 
were  laid  before  him,  not  only  made  a do- 
nation of  them  to  the  society,  but  also 
added  the  remains  recovered  during  His 
Grace’s  excavations  three  or  four  years 
ago.  The  coins  discovered  at  Bremenium 
had  been  deciphered  and  catalogued  by 
]Mr.  Roach  Smith,  who  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  none  of  them  were  of  the  Lower 
Empire— -not  one  of  them  was  of  the 
family  of  Constantine— a circumstance 
which  might  indicate  that  the  Romans 
had  retired  from  their  advanced  outpost 
of  Bremenium  before  they  finally  quitted 
the  Wall.  Among  the  varied  relics  on 
the  table  found  at  Bremenium,  Dr.  Bruce 
called  attention  to  one  remarkable  object 
resembling  a lump  of  slag  or  cinder,  but 
which,  on  near  examination,  was  palpably 
all  that  remained  of  a coat  of  Roman 
chain-mail— fon’ea  cateaata.  It  was  a 
common  notion  that  chain-mail  was  not  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  reign  of  our 
own  King  John,  but  here  was  evidence  to 
to  the  contrary.  Several  implements  of 
iron  were  among  the  remains  : — the  head 
of  a pick,  resembling  the  implements  of 
our  own  colliery-hewers  ; a hoe,  such  as 
may  still  be  seen  in  daily  use  in  Italy  ; 
an  iron  link,  apparently  part  of  a shackle 
for  prisoners  ; men  and  women’s  shoes, 
the  soles  of  which  showed  that  the 
Roman  ladies  who  trod  this  island 
centuries  ago  wore  “ rights  and  lefts,” 
like  the  English  ladies  of  the  present  day. 
A rare  j)iece  of  Samian  pottery  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  skill  of  the  workmen  of  Rome, 
who  made  “ cut  ware,”  just  as  our  glass- 
cutters  make  “cut  glass.”  There  were 
also  knives,  chisels,  lance-heads,  &c.  The 
members  had  already  been  informed  of  the 
discovery  of  a tank  or  bath  at  Bremenium, 
with  a sliding  door,  with  a portion  of  one 
of  the  wheels  on  which  the  door  ran  to  and 
fro,  and  also  its  axle.  Thus  were  they 
taught  that  “ modern  inventions”  were 
often  nothing  more  than  revivals.  He 
might  add  that,  having  shown  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  a sketch  of  tlie  pro- 
posed plans  for  annexing  some  of  the 
railway  arches  to  the  castle  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society's  iMuseuni,  his  Grace 
was  much  gratified  by  the  project,  and 
expressed  a warm  desire  that  it  should  go 
forward. 

Dr.  Cliarlton  exhibited  an  iron  candle- 
stick, fixed  in  an  oak  pedestal,  which  was 
found  in  the  old  castle  of  Barnard-castle. 
It  combines  snuffers  and  caiullestick.  By 
taking  out  the  candle  w ith  the  fingers,  and 
inserting  the  wick  within  the  moveable 
jaws  of  the  framework,  it  could  be  snuffed. 

Dr.  Bruce  exhibited  a pair  of  ancient 
gold  armlets,  the  property  of  a jew'eller, 
found  in  the  island  of  Anglesea  ; and  also 
3 T 
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a couple  of  gold  ornaments  of  unknown 
application. 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  stated  that  the 
Rev,  J.  P.  De  Pledge,  curate  of  Chester- 
le-Street,  had  opened  out  within  the  fabric 
of  the  church  the  ancient  sedilia  and  pis- 
cina, and  in  doing  so  had  discovered  a 
fragment  of  a pillar  wdth  Saxon  carvings— 
interlacing  work  and  other  ornaments — on 
all  sides. 

Mr.  Clayton  stated  that,  within  the  last 
few  days,  an  altar  had  been  found  at 
idilsica,  with  an  inscription  throwing  light 
on  what  was  formerly  obscure.  Horsley 
hail  figured  an  altar  bearing  the  words 
“ Dims  Veteribus/'  and  “ Dims  ” was 
taken  to  be  a proper  name.  Hodgson 
suggested  that  *•  Divis  ” was  probably  ihe 
word  ; but  this  seemed  to  be  too  violent  a 
conjecture,  the  two  words  being  so  dis- 
similar. The  ^Esica  inscription  set  the 
question  at  rest ; for,  in  this  case,  the 
words  were  palpably  “ Dibus  Veteribus  ” 
— the  words,  no  doubt,  inscribed  on  the 
altar  given  by  Horsley,  tlie  letter  ‘‘  a ’’ 
having  been  erroneously  rendered  “ u.” 
“ Dibus  Veteribus  ” was  not  the  pui  est 
Latin  ; but  the  translation  was  clearly  — 
“ To  the  Ancient  Gods;”  and  Hodgson, 
though  in  error  as  to  the  words,  was  right 
as  to  the  meaning.  The  Roman  soldier, 
coming  into  a new  country,  not  only 
erected  altars  to  his  own  gods,  but  thought 
it  expedient  to  conciliate  those  of  Britain, 
and  so  make  himself  safe  in  his  new 
quarters. 

Dr.  Charlton  read  the  second  and  con- 
cluding part  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  H. 
Haigh’s  paper  on  the  Bewcastle  cross,  re- 
ported in  our  last  number. 

KILKENNY  A UC  H.EOLOG  t C A L SOCIETY. 

March  19.  It  was  announced  tliat 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  had  sent  a donation 
of  2;y.  towards  the  publication  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Society  : also,  that  with  this 
year  the  first  vol.  of  a new  series  of  the 
Society’s  Tran  actions  had  been  com- 
menced. Twenty-eiirht  new  mendier?  were 
elected,  including  Lord  De  Freyne  and 
two  ladies.  Presents  were  received  from 
three  Arclueological  Societies,  and  from 
various  individuals  ; amongst  these  was  an 
ancient  oak  chair,  presented  by  Mr.  Keily 
of  Ballysalla,  traditionally  said  to  have 
formed  a part  of  the  furniture  of  the  house 
in  bich.  in  1041,  the  Confederate  Ro- 
man Catholics  held  their  first  assembly, 
hence  commonly  known  as  “ the  Parlia- 
ment House  of  Kilkenny.’’ 

Mr.  Prim  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society  a lener  written,  in  1749,  by- 
Mr.  VV.  Colies,  the  originator  of  the  trade 
in  Kilkenny  marble,  to  Francis  Brindon, 
of  Lime'  ick,  the  archi''ect  ot  V oodstock 


[May, 

and  Besborough,  county  Kilkenny.  A 
curious  account  of  the  capture  and  sum- 
mary punishment  of  a gang  of  highwaymen 
is  contained  in  this  communication,  which 
also  illustrates  the  state  of  society  in  Kil- 
kenny at  a period  when  the  system  of  pro- 
tecting such  lawless  delinquents  was 
countenanced  by  many  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  district. 

Mr.  E.  Fitzgerald  ('ommunicated  a paper 
entitled  ” Archieological  .Jottings,”  a de- 
scription of  a primiiive  quern,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  ” beautifications  ” (!)  now  in 
progress  at  Cloyne  Cathedral.  These 
“beautifications  ” appear  to  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  in  catting  away  the  12th 
century  sculpture  to  make  way  for  modern 
casts  in  plaster,  and  in  cementing  over  the 
fine  carved  decorations,  the  mouldings,  and 
foliaged  capitals  of  the  west  front. 

Other  papers  were  received  from  Capt. 
E.  Hoare,  describing  the  Crosses  at  Old 
Kilkullen,  co.  Kildare;  from  the  Rev.  C. 
Cosgrave,  on  some  ancient  remains  con- 
nected with  Ballymote  ; from  Dr.  O’Dotio- 
van,  in  reference  to  Mr.  O’Neill’s  notice 
of  the  inscriptions  on  the  cross  of  Cong: 
by  Mr.  Carutliers  and  Mr.  Robertson,  on 
rinds  of  ancient  cic.iis  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland  ; from  Mi'.  Brash,  on  the  Fran- 
ciscan Friary  at  Adare  ; and  from  Mr.  IT. 
Baschet,  on  the  discovery  of  a stone, 
sculptured  with  the  arms  of  the  Fitzgeralds, 
which  once  formed  a part  of  the  Domini- 
can Friary  at  Waterford. 


ESSEX  ARCH.EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  spring  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Coggeshail  on  the  lOth  April,  John 
Disney,  esq.  V.P.  presiding.  Papers  were 
read  from  the  President,  the  Rev,  R.  C. 
Neville,  on  the  Roman  burying-ground  at 
Chestcrforcl  ; by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts  on 
Coggeshail  abbey  ; and  by  the  Rev.  Barton 
Lodge,  of  Colchester,  on  Ralph  of  Cogges- 
ha’l,  the  chronicler.  The  remains  of  Cog- 
geshail abbey  (now  a farm-house),  Little 
Coggeshail  church,  and  the  handsome 
church  at  Coggeshail,  whicli  has  been  re- 
cently partially  restored,  were  visited  by 
the  comjiany. 


ROMAN  VILLA  AT  B A RTON-GPON-TR ENT. 

On  the  14th  April  an  interesting  dis- 
covery was  made  on  the  farm  of  Abbey 
Fla‘s,  wiiicli  forms  part  of  the  glehc-lands 
of  Bai  ton-upoii  Trent.  The  fold-yard  has 
h-ng  been  known  to  contain  portions  of 
tessellated  pavements,  and  it  is  iu  the  field 
immediately  adjoining  it  to  the  ea^t  that 
the  present  discoveries  have  been  laid  bare. 
For  a long  time  patches  at  intervals  over 
the  surface  of  this  field  have  either  failed 
to  produce  crops,  notwithstanding  the 
fertility  of  the  red  clay  of  which  the  field 
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is  composed,  or  have  presented  squares 
of  scanty  and  stunted  produce,  in  great 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  cause 
has  now  been  disclosed.  The  plough 
struck  against  the  edge  of  what  proves  to 
be  a tessellated  pavement  not  a foot  be- 
neath the  surface.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Win- 
tour  the  Rector,  having  set  some  labourers 
to  work,  gently  cleared  the  surface,  and, 
at  the  depth  of  a foot,  laid  bare  about 
one-fourth,  diagonally,  of  a pavement  of 
bold  and  elegant  geometrical  designs,  in 
red,  white,  and  blue,  as  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful as  the  day  when  it  was  first  laid  down. 
The  space  thrown  open  formed  an  oblong 
rectangle,  measuring  15  feet  by  10  feet, 
extending  lengthwise  due  east  and  west. 
This  rectangle  is  occupied  by  an  outer 
border  of  small  red  half-inch  tiles,  three 
feet  broad  on  the  west  and  one  and  a half 
on  the  south.  This  is  succeeded  by  an 
inner  border  of  blue,  nine  inches  broad  ; 
and  then  by  delicate  double  lines  of  small 
white  tiles,  including  a magnificent  scroll 
border  six  inches  broad,  of  interlacing  red, 


white,  and  blue  tiles,  succeeded  by  an- 
other delicate  double  white  line.  The 
centre  part  within  this  brilliant  bordering 
(separated  from  it  by  a double  line  of  blue) 
is  occupied  with  a great  variety  of  geome- 
trical figures.  Ill  all  these  the  colouring 
of  the  tiles  is  remarkably  brilliant.  The 
flooring  appears  to  be  laid  down  on  a ce- 
ment, which,  however,  reposes  upon  arti- 
ficial soil  of  very  great  depth,  presenting 
the  colour  of  a dark  fertile  mould,  very 
unlike  the  red  clay  of  the  field  in  general. 
Mr.  Wintour,  in  causing  the  soil  to  be 
dug  up  around  the  site  of  these  disco- 
veries, has  met  invariably  intermixed  with 
the  soil  small  pieces  of  charred  wood,  as  if 
the  edifices  here  situated  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire.  Lcurge  stones 
and  traces  of  wall-foundations  are,  how- 
ever, discovered  abundantly  in  the  field. 
This  is  the  most  interesting  discovery  of 
Roman  remains  made  in  Notringhauishwe, 
since  tliose  laid  open  near  Mansfield  by 
Mr.  Rooke  in  the  last  century. 
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Paris. — Conclusiou  of  Peace. — The 
Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Paris  met 
on  Sunday,  the  30th  March,  a little  before 
twelve  o’clock,  and  at  one  affixed  their  seals 
and  signatures  to  the  treaty.  At  two 
o'clock  a salute  of  101  guus  announced 
the  conclusion  of  Peace  to  the  Parisian 
population,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
following  official  communicatiou  was  sent 
round  to  all  the  journals  ; — Peace  was 
signed  to-day  at  one  o’clock  at  the  Foreign- 
office.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  affixed  their  sigua- 
tures  to  the  treaty,  which  puls  an  end  to 
the  present  war,  and  which,  while  it  settles 
the  Eastern  question,  places  the  repose  of 
Eurojie  on  solid  and  durable  bases.” 

The  armistice,  which  would  have  ex- 
pired on  the  31st,  had  already  been  pro- 
longed fur  four  weeks. 

A copy  of  the  treaty,  wanting  four 
articles  (the  5ch  to  the  irith  inclusive),  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  although 
not  put  forth  by  authority  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  genuineness.  It  contains  in 
all  thirty-four  articles.  The  first  four 
article  provide  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  the  belligerents,  and  the  mutual 
restitution  of  all  territories  conquered  or 


occupied  by  their  armies,  wiiich  are  to  be 
evacuated  as  soon  as  pos.sibie.  The  Dth 
articles  announces  that  the  Sultan  has 
granted  a firman,  which,  in  ameliorating 
the  lot  of  his  subjects  without  distincton 
of  religion  or  race,  proves  his  generous 
intentions  towards  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  his  empire,  and  lias  resolved  to 
communicate  the  said  firman  to  the  con- 
tracting powers.  The  contracting  powers 
acknowledge  the  value  of  this  communi- 
cation ; it  is  not  however  to  give  them 
any  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively 
or  Separately,  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
subjects,  or  in  the  internal  ati’airs  of  his 
Et.upire. 

The  10th  article  states  that  the  conven- 
tion of  July  13,  1841,  relative  to  the 
closing  of  the  straits  of  the  Bospliorus  and 
Dardanelles,  has  been  revised.  The  new 
act,  concluded  with  this  view,  is  anue.xed 
to  the  treaty  (not  yet  published). 

Articles  11  to  14  relate  to  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  Sultan  engage  not  to  main- 
tain any  military-maritime  arsenals  on  its 
coasts,  and  engage  to  admit  consuls  in  all 
the  ports.  A convention  has  been  con- 
cluded between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Sultan,  to  determine  the  number  of  light 
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vessels  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
coasts,  which  they  reserve  the  right  of 
keeping  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  conven- 
tion is  annexed  to  the  treaty,  and  cannot 
be  annulled  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
powers.  (This  convention  has  not  yet 
appeared.)  With  this  exception  (and  a 
right  reserved  to  each  of  the  contracting 
powers  to  station  two  light  vessels  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Danube)  the  Black  Sea  is 
interdicted  to  all  ships  of  war. 

Articles  lo  to  19  stipulate  for  tlie  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube.  A commission, 
in  which  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  are 
to  be  each  represented  by  a delegate,  will 
be  charged  wltli  the  works  necessary  to 
open  the  channels  from  Isatcha  to  the 
- mouth. 

A permanent  commission  consisting  of 
one  representative  of  each  of  the  states 
bordering  on  the  Danube,  namely,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Turkey,  and  Wurtemburg,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  a commission  for  the 
three  Danubi.in  principalities,  will  be 
charged  with  the  regulations  of  navigation 
and  police,  with  the  works  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  above 
Isatcha,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
European  commission,  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  navigability  of  the  mouths. 

Articles  20  and  21  prescribe  the  new 
frontier  in  Bessarabia,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  Black  Sea,  one  kilometre 
east  of  I.ake  Bourna-Sola,  and  terminate 
at  Kakamori  on  the  Pruth.  The  territory 
ceded  by  Russia  is  to  be  annexed  to  Mol- 
davia. Articles  22  to  27  regulate  the 
government  of  the  principalities  of  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia.  They  are  to  retain 
their  existing  {)rivileges  witii  an  indepen- 
dent and  national  administration,  and  full 
liberty  of  woiahip,  legislation,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan.  The  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ments is  to  be  considered  by  a commission 
and  a divan  to  he  summoned  in  each  of 
the  principalities.  Th.ese  are  to  report  to 
a convention  of  the  high  contracting 
powers  at  Paris,  which  will  decide  tlie 
organization  of  the  provinces,  which  will 
be  placed  henceforth  under  tlie  collective 
guarantee  of  all  the  powers  parties  to  the 
treaty,  but  there  is  to  be  no  individual 
right  of  interference  with  their  internal 
affairs.  There  is  to  be  an  armed  national 
force  in  the  principalities,  and  in  case  of 
the  disturbance  of  domestic  tranquillity,  no 
armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Sul- 
tan is  to  take  place  witnout  a previous 
accord  with  the  other  powers. 

Articles  28  and  29  relate  to  Servia. 
No  change  is  made  in  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

Article  30  provides  that  the  frontier 
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between  Turkey  and  the  Russian  do- 
minions in  Asia  Minor  shall  be  verified, 
and,  if  necessary,  rectified,  by  acommission 
consisting  of  two  Russian,  two  Turkish, 
one  French,  and  one  English  delegate;  but 
so  that  no  territorial  prejudice  shall  accrue 
to  either  party  ; the  commission  to  termi- 
nate their  labours  within  eight  months. 

By  the  31st  article  the  powers  whose 
troops  now  occupy  Turkish  territory,  are 
to  evacuate  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  32nd  re-establishes  commercial 
relations  between  the  former  belligerents. 

The  33rd  annexes  to  the  treaty  a con- 
vention made  the  same  day  between 
France,  England,  and  Russia,  relative  to 
the  Aland  Isles.  This  convention  is  not  yet 
published. 

Tlie  34th  and  last  article  allows  four 
weeks  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  entire  treaty,  including  Articles  5 
to  8,  is  published  in  the  Dresden  Journal. 
The  substance  of  these  articles  is — an 
amnesty  for  compromised  subjects  of 
Russia.  The  admission  of  the  Porte  into 
the  concert  of  Euro})ean  states,  with  a 
guarantee  of  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  case 
of  differences  between  the  Porte  and 
another  contractingpower,  the  Dardanelles 
arc  not  to  be  closed  to  ships  of  war. 

On  the  3l5t  the  conclusion  of  peace  was 
celebrated  by  a grand  banquet,  given  by 
Count  Walewski,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  the  Plenipotentiaries,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  members 
of  the  French  cabinet.  Count  Walewski 
presided,  and  at  his  right  and  left  were 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Count  Orloff.  After 
dinner  Count  Walewski  drank  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  peace  they  had  just  signed, 
“ the  more  as  that  peace  was  effected  with- 
out inflicting  humiliation  on  any  one,  and 
was  a peace  worthy  of  the  nations  which 
had  made  it ; it  was  humbling  to  no  one, 
and  highly  honourable  to  all.” 

On  Sunday,  April  27,  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries met  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  exchanged  the  ratifications  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace, 

Spam  is  in  a restless,  unsettled  condi- 
tion. On  Sunday,  April  G,  there  was  an 
insui  rection  on  a small  scale  at  Valencia, 
which  was  however  immediately  suppressed. 
The  government  has  declared  the  pro- 
vince in  a state  of  siege. 

Russia. — An  im[,erial  manifesto  was 
jmblished  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  1st  of 
April.  This  document  i.s  a piece  justifi- 
cative of  the  policy  of  Russia,  and  vaunts 
the  success  with  which  they  have  resisted 
a hostile  coalition.  It  states,  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  wishes  of  the  late  Emperor, 
and  of  Russia,  and  the  objects  of  the  war, 
have  been  realized  by  “ the  impenetrable 
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decrees  of  Providence.”  “ The  rights  of 
all  the  Christians  of  the  East  are  hence- 
forth guaranteed.”  Russia,  therefore, 
hastens  to  restore  the  invaluable  benefits 
of  peace. 

The  Russian  army  has  been  replaced  on 
a peace  footing,  and  the  militia  is  to  be 
disbanded.  The  ports  have  been  re- 
opened, and  the  Admiralty  has  ordered 
the  lighthouses  to  be  relit  and  buoys  laid 
down. 

The  Emperor  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the 
10th  April,  and  at  an  audience  given  to  the 
principal  functionaries  addressed  them  in 
a speech  which  is  less  boastful  in  tone  than 
the  manifesto.  He  says  that  Russia 
might  have  defended  herself  for  many 
years,  but  for  the  real  interests  of  the 
country  he  thought  it  right  to  listen  to 
propositions  consistent  with  the  national 
honour.  He  would  certainly  have  con- 
tinued the  war  had  not  the  voice  of 
neighbouring  nations  been  raised  against 
the  policy  of  late  years.  If  the  chance  of 
w'ar  had  been  always  favourable,  the  em- 
pire would  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  large  armies,  and 
withdrawing  men  from  agriculture  and 
manufactures. 

The  Crimea. — The  successive  intelli- 
gence of  the  birth  of  the  Imperial  Prince 
and  of  the  peace  have  been  celebrated  by 
fetes  and  review's.  The  proclamation  of 
peace  was  made  to  the  allied  armies  by 
salutes  of  10 1 guns,  tired  by  the  field  bat- 
teries of  the  Light  and  Second  Division, 
from  the  heights  over  the  plain  of  Bala- 
klava,  by  the  French  batteries  at  the  Quar- 
tier  Generale,  by  the  Sardinian  redoubts 
at  Feduikhine,  and  by  the  men-of-\var  at 
Kamiesch  and  Kazatch,  at  2 o’clock  p.m., 
on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  April.  Active 
steps  are  being  taken  to  prepare  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  army  and  the  stores  of 
material  which  have  accumulated  here  to 
such  an  extent.  A number  of  pontoons 
have  been  constructed  by  the  engineers  in 
Balaklava  to  facilitate  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops,  and  it  is  calculated  that  7,000 
per  day  can  be  put  on  board  ship  in  that 
port.  There  are  not  so  many  facilities  at 
Kazatch,  but  on  a calm  day  a great  num- 
ber of  men  could  be  embarked  there  also. 
Gen.  Codrington  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  pontoons,  and 
pays  almost  daily  visits  to  Balaklava,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  details  of  the 
departure  of  the  expedition.  It  is  said 
that  the  rails  of  the  Balaklava  railway  will 
be  conveyed  to  Her.aclea,  for  the  purpose 
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of  opening  a communication  between  the 
coal  mines  and  the  seaside. 

Turkey. — Disturbances  have  broken  out 
at  several  towns  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  new  reforms 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
population.  The  official  Journal  de  Con- 
stantinople states  that  order  has  been  re- 
established. 

Aali  Pacha  has  been  ordered  to  leave 
for  England  to  convey  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  the  Medjidic,  which  the  Sultan 
has  conferred  upon  the  consort  of  the 
Queen  of  England. 

United  States. — The  questions  in  dis- 
pute with  Great  Britain  remain  unsettled. 
^Ir.  Clayton,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  the  Central  American  affairs,  said  ar- 
bitration could  not  be  countenanced,  be- 
cause with  an  impartial  umpire  the  case  of 
the  American  government  would  be  clear. 
He  proposed  continuing  the  negotiation 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  Great  Britain  to 
reason  by  argument.  Meantime,  the  coast 
should  be  fortified  and  the  navy  increased, 
war  or  no  war. 

Japan. — Jeddo,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Japan,  was  visited  by  a severe  earth- 
quake on  tlie  11th  of  November.  The 
details  published  are  few.  They  were  de- 
rived from  Captain  Morehouse,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  information  was  obtained 
at  Hakodadi  and  Simoda.  He  reports 
that  100,000  buildings  were  destroyed,  in- 
cluding ’)!  temples,  and  that  30,000  per- 
sons lost  their  lives.  Whole  streets  and 
quarters  were  in  an  instant  engulphed  by 
the  opening  of  the  earth.  Jeddo  is  vaguely 
supposed  to  contain  2,500,000  inhabitants. 
The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  one  story,  and 
are  built  of  very  light  material.  The 
temples,  however,  are  lofty,  and  in  some 
instances  are  constructed  of  heavy  ma- 
sonry. 

India. — The  anexation  of  Oude  has  been 
completed  v.-ithout  the  slightest  commo- 
tion or  disturbance,  Tiie  Santhals  are 
still  restless,  but  no  acts  of  violence  have 
lately  taken  place.  Burmah  is  quiet,  and 
the  whole  of  British  India  is  in  a state  of 
profound  tranquility.  Lord  Canning 
reached  Calcutta  on  the  29th  of  February, 
and  was  immediately  sworn  in  as  Go- 
vernor - General.  The  Marquess  of  Dal- 
housie  left  on  the  next  day,  proceeding 
direct  to  Suez,  from  the  scantiness  of 
last  season’s  rains,  India  is  threatened 
throughout  with  a scarcity,  which  may,  it  is 
feared,  in  some  cases  a mount  to  a famine. 
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DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  occupied  the 
chair,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Hoskyns,  “ On  the  progress  of  British 
Agriculture  during  the  last  fifteen  years.” 
After  giving  a brief  account  of  the  state 
of  agriculture  during  the  past  century,  and 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  up  to  1^40,  dividing  the  whole 
period  into  decades,  Mr.  Hoskyns,  in 
bringing  down  the  history  to  the  hear 
1855,  divided  the  subject  into  four  heeds, 
comprising  the  four  principal  things  which 
have  given  the  great  stimulants  to  agricul- 
ture during  that  period,  in  this  order: — 
First,  the  introduction  of  guano:  secondly, 
the  publication  of  the  works  of  Liebig  ; 
thirdly,  the  establisliment  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England ; and 
fourthly  an  improved  system  of  drainage. 
It  belonged  first  to  the  labours  of  Professor 
Liebig,  and  subsequently  to  those  of  otliers, 
to  examine  into  tiie  elementary  composi- 
tion of  farm  produce,  and  by  aicertaining 
their  chemical  composition  to  be  enabled 
to  point  out  with  certainty  to  the  farmer 
the  manures  which  contained  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  various 
crops.  So  much  applied  nitrogen  will 
make  so  much  wheat.  The  idea  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  being  a complete 
chimera,  if  it  be  kept  free  from  weeds — the 
only  exhausters  of  the  laud — the  i.me 
dose  of  nitrogen  will  jiroduce  the  same 
amount  of  wheat  again.  e may  regard  the 
atmosphere  as  the  proved  storehouse  of 
that  element  shown  ro  be  the  sjiecial  food 
of  cereal  crops,  an  i repeated  fresh  e.\po- 
sure  of  the  soil  is  the  ^ure^t  invitation  to 
its  absorption.  Tiiis  has  been  the  meeting 
point  of  the  ciiemistry  and  mechanics  of 
agriculture  in  the  present  day.  Mr.  llos- 
kyns  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  and  ex- 
plain many  of  the  great  improvements  in 
farming  and  agricultural  implements,  as 
well  as  the  introduction  of  steam  power 
into  the  farm  as  one  of  the  classes  of 
stimulants  to  agricultural  progre-s. 

Prince  Albert  returned  to  Mr.  Hos- 
kyns  the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  together 
with  his  own,  for  his  very  correct  and 
succinct  history  of  the  progress  of  British 
agriculture,  written  iu  that  amusing  and 
agreeable  style  which  must  be  familiar  to 


all  who  have  read  Mr.  Hoskyns’  little  work 
upon  Clay  Soils,  He  was  convinced  that 
agricultural  progress  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  publication  of  accurate 
agricultural  statistics  for  :al!  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  statistics  the  government 
were  endeavouring  to  obtain,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  not  be  trespassing  too  much  by 
asking  every  one  present  to  contribute  his 
mite  towards  obtaining  those  statistics 
accurately. 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  13,  the  Vaux- 
hall  Railway  Stati  .,u  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire. 

On  Wednesday,  April  23,  a grand  naval 
review,  on  a scale  unprecedented  in  mag- 
nitude, took  place  at  Spithead.  No  exer- 
tion or  ex;pense  had  been  spared  during 
the  winter  to  prepare  for  a campaign  in 
the  Baltic  with  a force  capable  of  effecting 
an  important  result,  and  especially  in  the 
construction  of  a large  number  of  vessels 
of  a class  of  which  the  fleet  hitherto  pos- 
sessed very  few,  namely,  small  steamers 
carrying  two  large  guns  each.  The  fleet 
was  reviewed  by  her  Majesty  in  person, 
who  was  to  have  been  attended  by  all  the 
ministers,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Owing,  however,  to 
delays  on  the  railway  and  at  Southampton, 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  arrive  until  the  review  was  nearly 
over,  while  the  Peers  were  still  more  un- 
fortunate, and  failed  in  reaching  the  scene 
of  action  at  all.  The  review  was  witnessed 
by  nearly  '■-00,000  spect-ators.  The  fleet 
comprised  22  steam  ships  of  the  line  of 
from  GO  to  13 1 guns,  53  frigates  and  cor- 
vettes, 140  gun  boats,  4 floating  batteries, 
and  50  mortar  vessels  and  mortar  boats, 
making  a total  of  2G0  vessels,  of  which 
240  were  steam  ve.ssels,  whose  gross  horse- 
power was  30,G71,  and  carrying  3002 
guns.  The  fleet  was  led  by  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  (ieorge  Seymour  in  the  Royal  George 
101.  A lieputation  from  the  Imperial 
French  Navy,  under  Rear- AJmiral  de  la 
Griiviere,  represented  that  service  on  the 
occasion.  After  the  fleet  had  gone  through 
their  evolutions,  a mimic  bombardment 
of  Southsea  Castle  was  performed  by  the 
gun  boats,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  the 
whole  fleet  was  illuminated. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

March  10.  George  Fagan,  esq.  (paid  Attacln* 
to  her  Majesty’s  Legation  at  Naples)  to  be 
Secretary  to  her  Majesty’s  Legation  to  the 
Argentine  Confederation. 

March  25.  James  Duff,  esq.  to  be  Lieutenant 
and  Sheriff  Principal  of  the  shire  of  Banff,  vice 
James  Earl  of  Fife,  resigned. 

April  3.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Brown,  G.C  3. 
to  the  rank  of  General,  for  liis  distinguished 
services  with  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  while 
commanding  the  troops  employed  in  the  suc- 
cessful operations  against  Kertch. — -To  be 
Knights  uf  the  Ionian  order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George:— Sir  Ignatius  Bonavita,  Sir  Paolo 
Dingli,  Baron  Sir  Giuseppe  de  Piro,  Sir  William 
Thornton,  and  Sir  W illiam  ileid. 

Aprils.  Knighted,  W'illiam  Henry  Holmes, 
esq.  of  the  Civil  Service,  British  Guiana. 

William-Henry  Lord  Leigh  to  be  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  county  of 
Warwick. 

April  9.  George  Skene  Duff,  esq.  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant and  Sheriff  Principal  of  the  shire  of 
Elgin,  vice  James  Duff',  esq.  resigned. 

April  21.  'I'he  Rev.  Henry  .Melvill,  B.D.  to 
be  a Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul,  London. 

Francis  Gffiey  Martin,  esq.  William  Davey 

Boase.  esq.  and  John  Simons,  esq.  to  be  addi- 
tional Inspectors  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Charitable  I'rusts  Acts. 

April  25.  .M.  George  Eugene  Blanchard, 

General  of  Division  in  tlie  French  army,  to  be 
a Companion  of  the  Bath. 


Merahers  returned  to  ail  in  Parliament. 
Alhlone. —Ca-yit.  Hon.  Hi'iiry  Handcock. 
Chippenham.— Ro\)eYt  Parry  Nisbet,  esq. 
Xew  Charles  Tottenham,  esq. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb.  5.  .\t  Mooltan,  India,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Edw,  Campbell,  Bart.  60th  Rifles,  of  twin  sons. 
——7.  At  .Sealkote,  Punjaub,  the  wife  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  J.  B.  Hearsey,  C.B.  a son. 

2Iarch  9.  At  Trehill,  the  wife  of  John  Henry 

Ley.  esq.  a dau. 13.  At  Banbury,  the  wife 

of  Robert  Stanton  Wise,  esq.  M. D.  a dau. 

At  Hanborougii  rectory,  Oxfordsh.  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Higgs,  a dau. 14.  .\t  the  vicar- 

age. Brixli.am,  the  wife  of  Jas.  E.  Knollys,  esq. 
of  Fitzhead  court,  Somerset,  a son.- — 15.  At 
Flete,  Devon,  Mrs.  Bulteel,  a son.~16.  At 
Drayton  Beauchamp,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jas. 

Bandinel,  a dau. 19.  At  Paris,  the  Lady 

Ribblesdale,  a dau. -20.  At  Malshanger, 

Hants,  the  wife  of  Wyndham  Portal,  esq.  a dau. 

21.  In  Wickham  pi  Lady  Cliampion  de 

Crespigny,  a dau. At  Fairliglit  hall,  near 

Hastings,  the  wife  of  W.  D.  Lucas-Shadwell, 

e.sq.  a dau. At  Kaweliffe  hall,  Selby,  Mrs. 

Creke,  a son. 22.  In  Sussex  gardens,  Hyde 

park,  Lady  Frederic  Kerr,  a d.au. .\t  Lea- 

mington, the  wifeof  Mark  Anthony  Saurin,  esq. 

a son. 23.  In  Clifton  pi.  Hyde  park.  Lady 

Augusta  Kennedy,  a son  and  heir. The  Hon. 

Mrs.  Spencer  I’onsonby,  ailau. In  St.  John’s. 

wood,  the  wife  of  Paul  A.  Kingdon,  esq.  har- 

ristcr-at-law,  a son. .\t  Oakley  hall.  Hants, 

the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Wallington,  a son. 

25.  At  Minster  .Acres,  Northumb.  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Silvertop,  a son. In  Lowndes  sq.  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Adderley,  a son.-^ — 26.  At  Bad- 
minton, the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  a dau. 

\t  Grimston,  Lady  Londesborough,  a son. 


At  Hanford,  Dorset,  Mrs.  Henry  Farqiiharson, 
a dau. — -27.  .At  Howbury  hall,  Bedford,  the 
wife  of  Fred.  C.  Polhill  Turner,  esq.  a dau.— — 
2S.  In  Eaton  pi.  south,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles 

Spring  Rice,  a son. 29.  At  Rutland  gate, 

the  Countc.ssof  Munster,  a son  and  heir. -At 

Greystoke  castle,  Cumlierland,  Mrs.  Howard, 

a dau. At  Bradfiehi,  Cidloinpton,  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Walrond,  a d;iu. 30.  At  Yaxley  vicar- 

age, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  Cobbold,  a 

sou  and  dau. 31.  At  Plymouth,  Lady  Erskine 

Perry,  a son  and  heir, 

April  1.  In  Stratford  pi.  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  Fitzgerald  Wintour,  a dau. At  Fenlake 

Barns,  Bedf.  the  wife  of  Charles  L.  Grimshawe, 

es(|.  a son. 2.  At  Overbury  court,  Wore. 

Lady  Catherine  Berkeley,  a son. 5.  At  Wim- 
bledon, the  wife  of  Geo.  F.  Pollock,  a dau. 

At  Wheatfleld  rectory,  ( )xon,  Mrs.  C.  V.  .Spencer, 

a dau. 6.  .At  .Astley  castle,  Warwickshire, 

Viscountess  Lifford,  a son. .At  Leamington, 

the  wife  of  George  Tlios.  Duncombe,  esq.  a .sou 

and  heir. 7.  In  Portland  pi.  Lady  Augusta 

Mostyn,  a .sou  and  heir. 10.  .kt  Wimbledon, 

the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  OHphant,  a dau.— — 
11.  At  Langley  Park,  the  Marchioness  of 

Chandos,  a dau. .At  Wolston,  Warw.  the 

wife  of  Capt.  R.  P.  Apthorp,  a dau. 12.  In 

Fitzroy  stj.  the  wife  of  MaJ. -Gen.  P.  Pemberton, 
a son. In  Cadogan  pi.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald, of  Clanroiiald,  of  a son. 13.  At  the 

t'luisters,  Westminster,  the  wife  of  tlie  Rev. 
H,  r.  Frere,  Rector  of  Burston,  Norfolk,  a dau. 

15.  At  Ribston  hall,  the  wife  of  .lohn  Dent 

Dent,  esq.  .\1.P.  a dau. 16.  At  Turin,  the 

Hun.  Mrs.  Edward  Erskine,  a dau, 18.  At 

Bricklehampton  liail,  Wore,  the  wife  of  Francis 

Woodward,  esip  a dau. 22.  At  Norton  hall, 

Derb  the  wife  of  Charles  Cainmell,  esq.  a son. 

23.  In  Upper  Harley  st.  the  wife  of  Chas. 

Beevor,  esq.  F.R.C.S.  a dau 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug.  4.  At  Chichester,  Lieut. -Col.  Henry 
Joseph  Morris,  R,  Art.  to  Amelia,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  John  Wildey,  R.N. 

tSepf.  15.  At  .Melbourne,  Victoria,  Richard 
Voul,  esq.  M.D.  fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Youi,  to  Sarah-Aime-Jane,  second  dau. 
of  Robert  Martin,  esq.  of  Heidelberg. 

20.  At  Dubbati,  William  Henry  Savorg,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  rhe  ia’e  Rev.  S.  H.  si'avory. 
Rector  of  I'wyford,  to  Ellen  Heslington,  of 
Durban,  and  VVallarby  lodge,  Yorkshire. 

Oct.  13.  .At  Ooracamund,  East  Indies,  MaJ. 
J.  S.  33d  B..N  I.  .Mil.  Sec.  to  the  Gov.- 

Geiierai,  to  Elizabeth- Hutchinson,  youngest 
dau.  uf  the  late  Mai.-Geu.  Fearuii,  C.B. 

25.  .At  Patna,  Lord  Henry  Click  Browne, 
BC.S.  brother  of  the  Marquess  of  .'^li-o,  to 
Catharine-Heurietta,  eldest  dau.  of  \V.  S. 
Dicken,  esq.  B..M  S. 

29.  At  Dtim  Dum,  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  H,  W. 
Crofton,  Chaplain,  Bengal  Presid.  to  Janette- 
Barlierie,  only  dau.  of  C.  Butler,  esq.  of  Stock, 
Essex. 

30.  .At  Juilundur,  Lieut.  James  John  M'Leod 
holes,  Bengal  Eng.  to  Lucy-Jane,  youngest 
dau.  of  tlie  late  Dr,  Maepherson,  Principal  of 

King’s  coll.  Abenieeii \t  Byciilla,  William 

Gaiwey,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Galwey,  uf  Gortin.  ro.  Tyrone,  to  Eleanor, 
youngest  dau,  of  t'le  late  J.  R.  .Minnitt,  esq.  of 
Anaziibeg,  co.  Tipperary. 

*Vof.7.  .At  Launceston,  Tasmania,  Frederick 
Lamb,  esq.  of  Melbourne,  third  son  of  Comm. 
F..ainb,  R.N.  to  Octavia-Jane-Catharine,  eldest 
dau.  of  Wm.  Gardener  iiams,  esq. 
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10.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  Henry  Paul  Wyiich, 
59th  Bengal  Nat.  Inf.  eldest  son  of  the  late  P.  M. 
Wynch,  esq.  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Marie, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Kelly,  esq.Capt. 
U.M.’s  87th  Ke^t. 

13.  At  LlanrTiaiadr-yn-Mochnant,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Jones,  M.A.  Perp.  Curate  of  Llanarmon 
Mynydd  Mawr,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 

Win.  Richards,  esq.  of  Gartheryr. -At  Kath- 

barry,  Charles-Henry,  son  of  Henry  Prichard, 
esq.  of  Ashley  farm,  Bristol,  to  Martha-Eliza, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Stewart,  Vicar 

of  Rathbarry,  co.  Cork. At  St.  Marylebone, 

George  Tomlinson,  esq.  of  Boston,  to  Janet- 
Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  G.  D.  Barclay, 
R.N. — — At  Hampstead,  Lawrence  Birch,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  Wyrley  Birch,  esq.  of  Wretham 
hall,  to  Elizabeth-Gertrude,  eldest  dau.  of  David 
Powell,  esq.— —At  Edgbaston,  Christopher 
Moorhonse,  esq.  town  clerk  of  Congleton,  to 
Mary-Matilda,  only  child  of  the  late  G.  W. 
Chester,  esq.  M U.  of  Birmingham. 

14.  At  51anstleld,  George  Augustus  Bentley 
Buckle,  esq.  40th  Rcgt.  son  of  the  Archdeacon 
of  Dorset,  to  Caroline- Harriett,  second  dau. 
of  J.  E.  Broadhurst,  esq.  of  Crowhill,  near 
Mansfield. 

15.  At  Dundurn  castle,  Canada,  Viscount 
Bun/,  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  to 
Sophia,  second  dau.  of  Sir  Allan  Napier  M‘Nab, 

Premier  of  Canada.- At  Hierhgate,  Sher- 

bourne  Sheppard,  esq.  J.P.  of  Tallagaroopna, 
Victoria,  second  son  of  John  Sheppard,  esq.  of 
Etwell,  Derb.  to  Sophia. Louisa-Dunsford, eldest 
dau.  of  J.  B.  Were,  esq.  of  Moorrabbin  house, 

near  Melbourne,  and  the  Grove,  Hkhgate. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  William  Gill,  Incum- 
bent of  St.  John’s,  Fitzroy  sq.  London,  to  Anna- 
Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rear-Adm.  Clias. 

Hope. At  Walmer,  the  Rev.  David  Bruce 

Payne,  M.A.  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Payne,  of 
Hiinstanworth,  Durham,  to  Elizabeth -Wood- 

full,  eldest  dau.  of  R.  G.  Davey,  esq. \t  St. 

Mary’s  Catholic  cliurch, Chelsea, and  St.  Paul’s 
Knightsbridge,  Patrick  Marcellinus  Leonard, 
esq.  barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  S.  J.  Leonard, 
esq.  of  Queen’s  Fort,  co.  Galway,  to  Mary, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Pearson,  esq.  of 
Tandridge  hall,  Surrey.— At  Meean  Meer, 
Lahore,  S.  C.  Townsend,  esq.  Assist.-Surg.  26tli 
N.I.  to  Mary.  dau.  ut  W.  Wooldridge.  Lieut, R.N. 

17.  At  Calcutta,  Edw.  S.  Greenstreet,  esq. 
third  sou  of  Gen.  Greenstreet,  Bengal  Army, 
to  Georgina  Le  Clerc,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  M.  .M'Quire. 

22.  At  Clifton,  the  Rev.  Mortimer  Maurice, 
Curate  of  Trinity,  Motwells,  to  Lavinia,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Jus.  Riley,  esq.  of  Bermondsey. 

27.  At  Calcutta,  Horatio  Nelson  Noble,  esq. 
44th  Bengal  Nat.  Inf.  son  of  the  late  Major 
Noble,  Madras  Army,  to  Sophia,  secotid  dau. 
of  .M.  Helmore,  esq.  of  Exeter. 

Dee.  4.  .\t  Betley,  Staff,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Whaleley,  Rector  of  Faplow,  Bucks,  to  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  F.  Tweinlow,  esq.  of  Betley  court. 

5.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Richard 
James  Morrison,  es(i.  Lieut.  R.N.  to  Louisa, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  T.  N.  Smith,  esq.  of 

Austrey.Warw. .\t  Cobham,  Surrey, William 

Joseph  Shearburn,  ^un.  esq.  architect,  of  Sey- 
mour chambers,  Adelphi,  and  Dorking,  Surrey, 
to  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  Grace,  esq. 
of  Derwick  house,  near  Cobham. 

G.  .\t  'I’otteridge,  John  Lee,  esq,  LL  D.  Hart- 
well park,  .\ylesbury.  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  Robert 

Wilkinson,  esq.  of  'i’otteridge  park. At  St. 

Jame.s’.s  Piccadilly,  Frederic  Freeman  Rem- 
mington,Q%q.  Lieut.  Bengal  Art.  to  .Mary-Lind- 
say,  dau.  of  Francis  Henry  Ramsbotliam,  esq. 
M.'D.  of  Portman  sq. 

12.  At  Benares,  G,  B.  Pasleu,  esq.  Bengal 
Civil  Serv.  eldest  son  of  late  Lieut. -Col.  Pasley, 
IL.M.’s  49th  Regt.  to  Ellen-Ann,  second  siir- 
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viving  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  T.  Nicholl,  Bengal 

Art. At  Bhagulpore,  Henry  Cockburn  Rich- 

ardson,  esq.  Bengal  Civil  Serv.  to  Jane,  dau. 
of  Jonathan  Chapman,  esq.  Wanstead. 

15,  At  Bangalore,  Capt.  Pereira,  26th  M.N.I. 
son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  M.  L.  Pereira, 
Madras  Army,  to  Louisa- Bower,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Alfred  Hurt  Langston,  esq.  of  Little 
Horwood,  Bucks. 

Jan.  1.  At  Calcutta,  Capt.  .Archibald  Tisdall, 
H.M.’s  35th  Regt.  third  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Arthur  Tisdall,  esq.  of  Charlesfort,  co.  Meath, 
to  Anna-Claris,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major 
H.  W.  Bel  lew,  Bengal  Army. 

3.  At  Bombay,  Mark  Style,  esq.  Assistant- 
Surg.  Bombay  .Army,  to  Alarian-Jervis,  second 
dau.  of  Sir  H.  M.  J.  White  Jervis,  Bart,  of 

Bally  Ellis,  co.  We.xford. .At  Bombay,  Wm. 

Wilson,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Ist  N.I.  to  Euphe- 
mia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  John 
McNair,  C.B.  late  of  H..VI.’s  90th  Regt. 

9.  .\.t  Calcutta.  F’rancis  Gore  Wtllock,  esq. 
Gth  Bengal  Light  Cav.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Willock,  to  Matilda,  widow  of  .Major  M'Kean’ 

12.  At  Calcutta,  Thos,  Black,  esq.  Comm* 
of  the  ^steam-ship  Bengal,  to  Helen-Cecilia, 
second  dau.  of  Lieut. -Col.  A.  C.  Spottiswoode, 
37th  B.N.I. 

19.  -At  \’’ellore,  Lieut,  and  .Adj.  Henry  Hill- 
house  Firth,  19th  M N.I.  to  Margaret-Isabella, 
eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Surgeon-Gen. 
D.  S.  Young,  F R.C.S. 

21.  .At  Aladras,  Capt.  Charles  St.  George 
Broicnlow,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown- 
low,  of  Sandgate,  Kent,  to  Frances-Henrietta- 
Isabella.  third  dau.  of  the  late  John  Taylor, 
esij.  of  Hanover. 

24.  At  Cannanore,  Ardern  Hulme  Beaman, 
esq.  H.E.I.C.  sonofG.  Beaman,  .M.D.  ofLondon, 
and  Hampton-wick,  to  Lydia-Miriam-Harriet, 
only  dau.  of  Major  Gonqiertz,  Gth  .Mad,  N.I. 

26.  At  Madras,  Bryce  M‘Masfer,  esq.  Madras 
Railway,  second  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
Bryce  -M'.Master,  Madras  Army,  to  Charlotte, 
eldest  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Jordan,  Vicar  of 
Enstone,  O.xon, 

29.  .At  St.  .Andrew’s,  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  John 
Leslie  Mais,  B..A.  Curate  of  Spanish  Town,  to 
Julia-Caroline,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 
Henry  Hill,  57th  Regt. 

30.  .At  Dublin,  Geo.  James  Norman  D’Arcy, 
esq.  of  Hyde  park,  co.  Westmeath,  to  Antonette- 
Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late  .A.  J.  Dopping, 
esq.  D.L.  co.  Meath. 

Feb.  5,  At  Ardbraccan,  co.  .Meath,  William 
Richardsou  Rynd,  esq.  of  Jlessina,  to  Mary- 
Anne,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Blenner- 

hasset  Thompson,  esq.  ofOatlands,  Meath. 

Jacob  Wiki  ns,  esq.  .M.D.  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Bai  lies  Wilkins,  esq.  J.P.  of  Dover,  to  Laura, 
second  dau.  of  Jacob  .Montefiore,  esq. 

11.  At  St.  Issel’s,  Peinb.  Thomas-Frcdcrick, 
only  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Hampton  Hale, 
es([.  .M.D.  of  Petworth,  to  Juliana,  youngest 
dau.  of  Thomas  Stephenson,  esq.  of  Hull. 

12.  At  St.  .Marylebone,  Robert  William 
Hillas,  esq.  of  Kingstown,  Dublin,  to  Ella- 
Bazett,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  R.  T.  Good- 
win, esq.  of  York  pi.  Portman  sq.  formerly 
Member  of  Council,  Bombay. 

13.  At  .Madehurst,  Richard  Percy  Preston, 
third  son  of  Richard  Wheeler  Preston,  esq.  of 
Beech  liill,  Liverpool,  to  Julia  Calderon,  ward 
of  J.C.  Fletcher,  esq.  of  Dale  park.Susse.x. — — 
At  Woodbury,  Captain  Smith,  R.N.  to  Eliza, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Stogdon,  esq. 
and  niece  of  the  late  Capt.  Su.xpitch,  Fbl.C.S. 

At  Hanover,  Robert  Baker  Elicin,  esq. 

second  surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Elwin, 
^L-A.  Rector  of  East  Barnet,  Herts,  to  Emma- 
Dorothea-.Augusla,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
G.  F.  Neussel,  esq. 

14.  At  Paddington,  Albert-George,  eldest 
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son  of  George  Glas  Sandeman,  esq.  of  Hyde 
park  gardens,  and  Chislehampton  lodge,  to 
Maria  Carlotta  Perpetua,  eldest  dan.  of  the  late 
Viscount  da  Torre  de  Moncorvo. 

16.  At  Dunkerque,  Comm.  Fairfax  Moresby, 
H.M.S.  Sappho,  to  Kmraa-Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of 
Herbert  Taylor  Lewis,  esq.  late  H.M.’s  -tOth 

Regt. At  .Stonehouse,  Capt.  Symonds,  R.N., 

C.B.,  H.M.’s  ship  Conqueror,  to  Prcstwood- 
aiary,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas 

\Volrige,R.N. At  Huyton,Frederick-George, 

youngest  son  of  G.  D.  Vedova,  esq.  Vice-Consul 
at  Smyrna,  to  Franc8s-.Tane-Airey,  only  child 
of  W.  Willcock,  esq.  of  Liverpool,  and  grand- 
niece of  the  late  Adm.  S.  Martin  Colquit  and 
Adm.  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  K C.B. 

IS.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq,  Charles- 
Edward,  fourth  son  of  Thos.  Barrett  Lennnrd, 
esq.  of  Hyde  park  terrace,  to  Frances-Sarah, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  D.  Darnell,  Vicar  of 
Welton,  CO.  Northampton. 

19.  At  Cheltenham,  Capt.  Portal.  4th  Light 
Dragoons,  A.D.C.  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Lord  G.  Paget, 
to  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen. 
Taylor,  C.B.  Lieut. -Gov.  of  Sandhurst. 

20.  .At  Gillingham,  Kent,  Wm.  Tod  Brown, 
esq.  Lieut.  Bengal  Art.  to  Ellen,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  B.  Collison,  esq.  of  New  England, 
Herts,  and  widow  of  Major  .Miles,  Bengal  Art. 

At  St.  Jude’s,  Southsea,  Norman  B.  Beding- 

Jield,  First  Lieut,  of  the  royal  yacht  Victoria 
and  Albert,  son  of  Capt.  Bedingtiekl,  late  R.  .Art. 
to  Catherine-Caledonia,  youngest  dau.  of  Capt. 

J.  G.  Gordon,  R.N. -Henry,  eldest  sou  of 

Adm.  Sir  Kobt.  Hoare  Bromley,  Bart,  of  .Sroke 
hall,  to  Georgiana-Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  Vere 
Fane,  esq.  Little  Fonuon  hall.  Line. 

21.  At  Freshford,  Somerset,  Capt.  John  \Viu. 
VoKny/tiixband,  Sth  Bombay  N.I.  third  son  cf 
the  late  Major-Gen.  C.  Yoitnghusband,  R.  .^!■t. 
to  Cliira-Jane,  fourth  dan.  of  the  late  Rob.  Gi  ant 

Shaw,  esq. At  Ipswich,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Shaw 

Paye,  of  Preston,  Lane,  to  Eliza-.Mary- 
Vivian,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
AV.Tunn’ey, Chaplainto  H.M.  Forces  inCanada. 
— -.Vt  Jersey,  Capt.  Benj.  Bou-sfield  Herrick, 
R.  M.  Light  Inf.  third  son  of  Capt,  \V.  H.  Her- 
rick, R.N.  of  Sliippool,  CO.  Cork,  to  Caroline, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Biergs,  Capt. 

(idtli  Koval  Rides. At  Jersey,  John  lietliime 

Thomson,  esq.  of  Liverpool,  ’to  Rosa-Fmdy, 

third  dau.  of  Rcar-Adm.  .Morrison. At  .All 

.Saints’,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Comm.  George  Festc 
Burgess,  R.N.  to  Henrietta,  only  surviving 
child  of  the  late  M.  W.  Lawrence,  esq.  of  St. 

John  sWood. .At  Hull, William  Rogers,  .M  D. 

Surgeon  R.N.  to  Emily,  fourth  dau.  of  Faulkner 
Boyes,  esq.  of  Hull.—— -.U  Clifton,  Alexander 
J.  Dennistouii  Broun,  esq.  of  Balloch  castle, 
Dumbartonshire,  to  .Margaret,  only  surviving 
dau.  of  late  William  Tritton,  esq.  of  Wrington, 
Som. 

2.3.  .At  St.  George’-s  Bloomsbury,  W.  Wind- 
ham Luliin,  es(p  brevet  .Major  R.’  Art.  .son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Jolin  Lukin,  Rector  of  Nursling, 
Hants,  to  Blanche,  dau.  of  Henry  Waketield, 
esq.  Russell  sq.  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Gilbert  Waketield,  B A. 

26.  At  Edghaston,  the  Rev.  B.  \V,  Gibsone, 
Professor  of  .Mathematics  at  (.luoen's  college, 
Birmingham,  to  Sophia,  widow  of  L.  Johnsone, 

esq.  of  Edghaston. .At  St.  George's  Hanover 

sq.  Sanford  FreeUng,  esq.  Capt.  R..\rt.  third  son 
of  the  late  Clayton  Freeling,  esq.  to  Frederica- 
Selina  (jwen,  youngest  dau.  of  th.e  late  G.  J. 

Pennington,  esq. At  St.  .Marvchurch,  near 

Torquay,  George  Gif/cA,  esq.  of  Portens  lioiise, 
Paddington,  to  Mary-Packer,  .second  dau.  of 

thelate  Jas.  Henderson,  esq. At  St.  Pancras, 

Samuel  Hindleg,  esq.  of  Friday  st.  Chcapside, 
and  St.  Ann’s  hill,  Wandsworth,  to  Mary-Ann, 
eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Oliver,  esq.  of  Guild- 
ford st. 
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27-  At  St.  Pancras  New  church,  James  Bur- 
chett,  esq.  of  Isleworth,  son  of  the  late  James 
Burchett,  esq.  of  Twickenham,  to  Elizabeth- 
Ann,  dau.  of  J.  Day,  esq.  Amwell  st.  Pentonville. 
— -.At  St.  Pancras,  George  Sawyer,  esq.  AI.D. 
Guildford  st.  to  Harriet  Wilson,  Regent  pi. 
west,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  John  Wilson,  esq. 
of  Henrietta  st. 

28.  .At  Teltenhall,  Charles  Richard  Ogden 
Evans,  esq.  Capt.  R.  .Art.  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Gen.  Thomas  Fivans,  C.B.  to  Sarah,  only 
dau.  of  Richard  Evans,  e.sq.  of  Pendeford,  Staff. 

At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Hassell  Greenhill, 

of  North  lodge,  Carshalton,  esq.  to  Lucy-Maria, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  .Anderson, 
Leith.— — At  Burbage,  Leic.  George  Elliott 
Colton,  Capt.  SOtli  Madras  N.  Inf.  (son  of  the 
late  Joseph  Cotton,  esq  ) to  Sarah,  youngest 
dau  of  Mr.  John  Bentley. 

Lately.  .\t  St.  Peter’s  Eaton  sq.  Astley- 
Paston,  son  of  the  late  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  esq. 
to  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late  rhoma.s 
Croft,  esq.  of  Kingstown,  Dublin. 

March  1 . At  Hove,  Sussex,  Sir  George  Hector 
Leith,  Bart.  Capt.  17th  Lancers,  to  Fhlen-Maria, 
eldest  dau.  of  David  Barclay  Chapman,  esq.  of 
Brunswick  sq.  Brighton,  and  Hoehampton. 
- — .At  St.  Pancras,  James  Plomer  Lemon,  esq. 
of  Rejarden  house,  Cornwall,  to  lieijrietta,dau. 
of  late  Capt.  Geo,  George,  R.N.  of  Brompton. 

4,  .At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  vdmnnd  Harris, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Geo.  liarris,  esq.  of 
Rnofhy,  to  Ellen,  third  dau.  of  Thos.  Caldecott, 

esq. At  Neuchafel,  David  Burton,  esq.  of 

Clmrry  Burton,  to  Fanny,  dau.  of  Fred.  Cowper, 
esq.  of  Harley  ,st.  and  Carieton  hall,  near  Pen- 
rith,  .\t  Cheadle,  Cheshire,  David  Fremantle 

Carmichael,  esq.  of  the  Madras  Civil  Sorv.  to 
Jane-Theophila,  eldest  dau.  of  Rob.  Gee,  estj.  of 

Holly  Wood,  near  Stockport. .At  .-t. George’s 

Hanover  sq.  Capt.  Harry  Calvelcy  Cotton,  to 
Gcorgiana,  eldest  dau.  of  Bolton  King,  esq.  of 
Uinber.-'lade  and  Chadshunt,  Warwickshire. 

5.  .At  Corstnn.  near  B.atli.  Capt.  Henry  Wm. 
n'/7i/, late 30th  Regt.toEmma-Klizabeth-Vivian, 
eldest  dau.  of  R.  F.  Jenner,  esq.  of  Wenvoe 

c.astle. At  Bathwick,  Capt.  itaring,  ofChew- 

ton  priory,  Som.  to  Louisa-Gignac.'only  child 
of  Thoroa’s  Gill,  esip  Bath.— .\t  West  Hartle- 
pool,William  Wilkinson  Brunton,  esq.  solicitor, 
ehlesi  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Brnnton,  esq. 
town  clerk  of  Sundei lauti,  to  Fanny,  litth  dau. 
of  Thomas  Ca.sebourrie,  esq.  engineer  to  the 

West  Hartlepool  Harbour. .At, Clifton, James 

Ilowden,  esq,  to  .Mary-F'.lizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
late  J.  S.  .'^tewart,  esq.  Sheriff  of  Stirlingshire. 

<■>.  .\.t  St.  .Maiy’a  Bryan  don  sq  Charles 

Raleigh  Knight,  esq.  only  son  of  the  late  Lieut. - 
Gen.'H.  R.  Kniaht,  to  .lulia  Sophia  Sadlcir 
Hickson,  second  .surviv.  dau.  of  the  late  Win, 
Sadleii  Bru^re,  esej.  and  relict  of  Rob.  Hickson, 

esq.  of  Ballintaggart,co.  Kerry. .At  London, 

Vventworth  Bleckett  Beaumont,  esq.  M.l’.  td' 
Bywell  hall,  Nortluimb.  and  Bretton  park, 
Yorkshire,  to  the  L.ady  .Margaret  De  Burgh, 
third  daa.  of  the  Marq.  of  Clanricarde.— At 
East  Mormlon,  Essex,  Chilton  Mcieburn,  esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  Bowyer  .Mewburn,  esq. 
to  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  Thus.  Stone,  esq.  of 

Heron  hall. At  Pylie,  Som.  Richard  William 

Heneher,  esq.  of  Sherbrooke,  Canada  East,  to 
Elizabetl),  only  dau.  of  the  late  James  Tuson, 

esq.  R.N At  Edinburgh,  C.  J.  Bayley,  es(j. 

Col.  Sec.  of  .Mauritius,  to  Georgine,  youngest 
dau.  of  tlic  late  Jolm  Douglas,  esq.-^ — .At  St. 
James's,  Sussex  gardens,  John  .lames  Horslei/, 
esq.  of  Curzon  Park,  Chester,  to  Jane-.Matilda, 
widow  of  Frederick  Woodward,  esq.  of  Bath. 

8.  .At  Kensington,  the  Hon.  Robert  Rainey 
Best,  to  Maria-.Addison,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  .Mr.  T.  .A.  Swaysland,  of  Crawley,  Sussex. 

11.  At  Chiswick’,  the  Rev.  John  Cooke  Cox, 
.M.A,  of  Chilworthy,  and  Rector  of  Stocklir.ch 

3 U 
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Magdalen,  Som.  to  Elizabeth-Penelope,  second 
daii.  of  John  Turner,  esq.- — At  Trinity  church, 
Capt.  Cowper  Phipps  Coles,  R.N.  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Coles,  of  Ditcham  park,  Rector  of 
Silchester,  to  Emily,  tliirJ  d.au.  of  the  late 

Hen.  S.  Pearson,  esq. .\t  Hattield,  Yorksh. 

Septimus  Redhead,  esq.  of  London,  youngest 
son  of  tiie  late  Win.  Redhead,  esip  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  to  Clara-Georgiana,  second  dau.  of 
George  Brown,  esip  late  Major  4th  Light  Drags. 

At  Edinburgh,  Eneas  William  Macintosh, 

esq.  of  Kaiginore,  to  Grace-Ellen-Augusta, 
youngest  tlau.  of  tlie  late  .Sir  Neil  Menzies,  Bart. 

At  St.  Pcancras.  Charles  Critchetf,  e.sq. 

younger  son  of  Rich.  Critchett,  esq. of  Brighton, 
to  Jemnna-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 

Phil.  Burnaby,  esij. -At  Warrington,  Fldward 

H.  Grec),  esq.  second  son  of  Robert  H.  Greg. 
es(}.  of  N'orciiffe  hall,  to  Margaret,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  William  Broadbent,  esq.  of  the  Hollies. 

13.  At  Heavitree,  Samuel  A.  Cusack,  esq 
E.R.C.S.I.  res.  surg.  of  Steeven’s  Hospital,  Dub- 
lin, and  late  of  H.M.’s  47th  Regt.  toGeorgiana- 

Frances,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Holmes. 

At  Bessingby,  Yorksh.  Charles  Boynton,  esip 
third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Boynton,  Bart,  to 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Fewster  Wilkinson,  esq  of 

Bessingby  hall. .\t  Stand,  Benjarain,  second 

son  of  Sir  Elk, mail  Armitage,  to  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  the  late  J.  Southern,  esq.  of  Manchester. 

At  Toxteth  park,  John  Ashton  Bosioch, 

esq.  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  to  Harriet- Anne, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Josepli  Brooks  Yates, 
esq,  of  West  Dingle,  near  Liverpool. 

15.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  A.  Walter 
Turner,  esq.  Assistant  Comm.- Gen,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Thos.  Turner,  esq.  Assistant 
Comm. -Gen.  to  Mary-.Morgan,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Hon.Chas.  Dewey  Day,  Judge  at  .Montreal, 

At  St.  Pancras.  -.Villiain  Walters,  esq.  of 

Haverfordwest,  banker,  to  Emily,  tiftli  dau.  of 
the  late  R.  M.  Smith,  esq.  of  Bromley,  Kent, 

At.  St.  James’s,  Lieut.  Anguish  Honour 

Augustus  Durant,  youngest  son  of  tiie  late 
Coi,  Durant,  of  Tong  castle,  to  Emma-Eliza, 
youngest  dau.  of  Edward  Lord,  esq.  of  Reading, 

and  niece  to  iir  John  Owen,  Bart, At  ?:it. 

George’s  Hanover  sip  William,  second  surviv. 
son  of  the  late  Righi  Hon.  sir  George  11.  Ruse, 
to  the  Hon.  sophia.sl.  A.Tbeliussoii,  youngest 
dau.  of  Lord  Rendleshaui. 

19.  At  Corton,  .Sutlolk,  William  Holt  Midgley, 
esq.  of  Ercall  park,  shroiish.  to  Anne-.Xg.ies, 
dau.  of  Holland  i'lioinas  Birkett,  of  the  Clitfe, 

Corton. At  St.  George’s  Hanover  .sq.  C.  J. 

Slaughter,  esq.  Lieut.  R.X.  to  Sarah-  \'ary-Ann, 
second  dau.  of  C,  K.  Scott,  esq.  Lieut  R.X. 

20.  At  Barnes,  R.  H.  Mason,  esq.  of  Castelnau 
villas.  Barnes.  .Surrey,  to  .\inelia,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Hon.  J-  A.  Sidney,  late  of  Beaumont  st. 
Portland  pi. 

22.  At  Jersey,  the  Rev.  Maurice  Day,  M..V. 
Prof,  of  Classical  Literature  in  Victoria  college, 
Jersey,  to  Amelia-Greaves,  .second  dau.  of  Cot- 
tingham  Johnson,  esq.  of  .Mount  Wise. 

24.  At  St.  John's  Cambridge  sq.  William 
Knox  Wigrayn,  es().  of  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister- 
at-law,  eldest  son  of  Gctavius  Wigram,  esq.  of 
Bryanston  sq.  to  the  Hon.  Mary-Poineroy,dau. 

of  Viscount  Harburton. At  Nice,  Harry 

C7/e«fer,  esq.  < f Highgate,  and  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  to  Henrietta- .Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Geo. 
Gotf,  esip 

25.  -At  St.  Pancras,  .Matthew  Inglett  Brick- 
dale,  esipof  Lincoln’s  inn,  son  of  John  Fortescue 
Brickdale,  esip  of  Newland,  lilouc.  to  Sarah- 

.\nna,  eldest  dau.  of  E.  J.  Lloyd,  esq.  Q.C. 

At  Hutton  court,  .'oni.  Charles  Verral,  esq.  of 
Weymouth  st.  son  of  the  late  Charles  Verral, 
.M.D.  to  .Mary-.Anne,  only  dau.  of  tlie  late  Rev. 

S.  C.  Fripp,  of  Bristol. .At  ILirworth,  the 

Kev.  Thomas  Jolin  Munson,  Vicar  of  Kirby 
Fleetham,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Tlios. 


Moason,to  the  Hon.  Caroline  Isabella  Monck- 
ton,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Viscount  Galway. 
——At  .All  Souls’  Langham  pi.  Sir  Thomas 
Whichcote,  Bart,  of  Aswarby,  Line,  to  Isabella- 
Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 

C.  Montgomery,  Bart.- At  St,  James’s  Pad- 

dington, the  Rev,  .A.  D.  Pringle,  Curate  of 
Upwell,  to  .Mary-Louisa,  eldest.dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  .Mackenzie.  Preb.  of  St.  Paul’s.- — At 
Hengoed,  Salop,  Tliomas-Kynnersley,  eldest 
son  of  Robert  Gardner,  esq.  of  Leighton  hall, 
to  Fanny-Melita,  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  Fred.  Hill, 

of  Pentfepaut  hall,  Salop At  Glasgow,  the 

Rev.  John  Glen,  of  Morebattle,  Roxburghsh. 
to  Jean,  dau.  of  Jas.  Xapier,esq.~At  Bourne- 
mouth, the  Rev.  George  Mason,  of  Aifrington, 
Devon,  to  Ellen- .Mary,  dau.  of  .Maj.-Gen.  Jones. 
—At  lligliam,  Siiffulk,  William  - Bawtree, 
eldest  son  of  William  Matson,  esq.  of  St.Osyth, 
Essex,  to  Jane,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  S.  J.  E. 

.Martin,  esq At  Leigli,  Essex,  the  Rev.  T. 

Julius  Henderson,  5LA.  Curate  of  Leigh,  to 
Fraiicisca-.laue,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  Capt. 
W.  H.  Brand.  R.X. At  Edinburgh,  .Adm. 

D.  Dundas,  es<i.  second  son  of  James  Dundas, 
esq.  of  Dmidas,  to  Charlotte-Maria,  youngest 

dau.  of  the  late  Rear-.Adm.  Charles  Hope. 

.At  Southwold,  .'^uti’olk,  Robert  .Alex.  Strickland, 
esq.  of  Douro,  Canada  West,  eldest  son  of  .Major 
Strickland,  to  Caroline-Charlotte,  eldest  dau. 
of  Capt.  F.  W.  Ellis,  R.X.—— .At  .Martley,  Wore, 
the  Rev.  diaries  Underwood  Dasent,  .M.A. 
one  of  the  .Masters  in  King’s  College  School, 
and  youngest  son  of  the  late  J,  R.  Dasent,  esq. 
.Attorney-Gen.  of  St.  Vincent,  to  Sophia-.Mar- 

garet,  eldest  dau.  of  Warren  Hastings,  esq. 

.At  York,  S.  Cross,  esq  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  to  Frances- Mary,  eldest  dau. 

of  T.  M.  Butterfield,  esq. At  Bournemouth, 

the  Rev.  George  Mason,  of  .Aifrington,  to  Ellen- 
Mary,  dau.  of  Major-Geu.  Jones. 

26.  .At  Fidgbaston,  Charles  James  Bate,  esip 
only  son  of  the  late  i'homas  Bate,  esq.  of  the 
Birches,  Wore,  to  .ALatilda,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Win.  Hodgson,  esq.  of  Stockton  house, 

War\v. At  Ampney  Crucis,  Glonc.  the  Rev. 

Richard  Loicndes,  Rector  of  Poole  Keynes, 
Wilts,  to  Aniif -Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  William 

Fiaye,  esq.  of  Ampney. .At  Cambridge,  the 

Rev.  Charles  Caldecott  James,  Fellow  of  King’s 
college,  and  Assist  -Master  of  Eton,  son  of  the 
late  itev.  Canon  James,  of  Wincliester,  to  Caro- 
iine-Catlierine,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Hopkins, 

esq.  M..A. -At  Smlborougli,  xXorthanipt.  tlie 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Sildfant,  third  sou  of  John 
siilifant,  esq.  of  Coomiie.  Devon,  to  Georgiana- 
Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  Rev.  W.  Duthy,  Rector 

of  Sndljnrough. At  Itover,  the  Rev.  Edward 

FcHou's,  .M  second  son  of  Tliomas  Fellows, 
es(|.  of  Rickmaiisworth,  to  riusan-Binghain, 
eldest  dau.  of  (j.  Pitt  Smith,  esq— —At  East 
Grafton,  Wilts,  Henry  Selfe,  esi|.  of  Marten 
manor,  to  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  \\  m.  Hawkins, 

es(j.  of  Wexcomhe. At  Spofforth,  Yorksh. 

the  Kev.  John  -A.  Burke,  late  Curate  of  Oolia, 
CO.  Limerick,  to  Henrietra-Elizabeth,  elder  dau. 

of  the  late  J.  U.  Fripp,  esq.  Comm.  11. X. 

.At  .Sr.  Benet’s.  Faul’s  wharf,  .Maurice  Charles 
.Merttins  Swaby,  D.C.  L,  student  of  Christ- 
church, and  advocate  in  Doctors’  commons, 
eldest  son  of  .Maurice  Swaby,  esq.  of  Langley 
.Marisii,  Bucks,  to  .Mary-Katharine,  eldest  dau. 
of  Jolin  Haggard,  LL.D.  of  Doctors’  commons. 

John  ffoUiott,  Major,  Sligo  Rifles,  only  son 

of  John  ffoUiott,  esip  of  Hollybrook,  Sligo,  to 
Grace,  elilest  dau.of  tlie  late  Lieut. -Col.  Philips, 
of  Rliual,  Flintsln 

29.  .At  Send,  lidward  Latham  Onneroif,  esq . 
.M  l),  of  Brighton,  si.xtli  son  of  Geo.  (Jrmerod, 
esq.  D.C  L.  of  .Sedbury  park,  Glouc.  to  .Maria, 
second  dau.  of  Fred.  Millett,  esq.  of  Woodhill, 
Surrey,  late  MeinbiT  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  India. 
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Dowager  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

March  27.  In  Grafton-street,  Bond- 
street,  aged  72,  the  Right  Hon.  Catherine, 
Countess  dowager  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

Her  ladyship  was  born  on  the  24th  Oct. 
1783,  the  only  daughter  of  Simon  Count 
Woronzow,  some  time  Russian  ambassador 
in  this  country,  and  afterwards  Viceroy  of 
Southern  Russia.  She  became  the  second 
wife  of  George- Augustus,  11th  and  late 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  the  25th  Jan.  1808, 
and  was  left  his  widow  on  the  2Gth  Oct. 
1827,  having  had  issue  one  son  and  five 
daughters  : namely,  Elizabeth,  Countess 
of  Cianwilliam  ; the  Right  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert  (now  heir-presumptive  to  the 
earldoms);  Mary-Caroline,  Marchioness  of 
Ailesbury  ; Catherine,  Countess  dowager 
of  Dunmore  ; Georgiana,  late  Countess  of 
Shelburne,  who  died  in  1841  ; and  Emma. 
Viscountess  de  Vesci,— a sisterhood  whose 
alliances  can  scarcely  be  rivalled  in  the 
families  of  the  existing  peerage. 

The  Countess  was  a lady  of  most  be- 
nevolent disposition,  and  dispensed  her 
l)ounty  with  great  liberality  in  every  parish 
on  the  extensive  Pembroke  estates.  Her 
amiability  and  courtesy  had  endeared  her 
to  every  class. 

Her  funeral  took  place  at  Wilton  on  the 
3ril  of  April,  when  her  body  was  deposited 
by  the  side  of  the  remains  of  her  husband, 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  chancel  of  the 
newchurci).  Her  funeral  was  attended  by 
all  her  surviving  children,  by  her  four  sur- 
viving sons-in-!avv,  by  several  of  her  grand- 
children of  both  sexes,  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  Nelson,  the  Earl  of  Guildford, 
&c.  Nc.  the  whole  proceeding  from  Wilton 
abbey  on  foot. 


Lord  Boston. 

March  12.  At  Hedsor  Lodge,  near 
Maidenhead,  aged  78,  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Irby,  third  Baron  Boston,  of  Bos- 
ton, co.  Ifincoln  (1761),  and  the  fourth 
Baronet  (1704),  D.C.L. 

He  was  born  in  Grosvenor  Street,  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  24lh  Dec.  1777,  the  eldest 
son  of  Frederick  the  second  Lord  Boston, 
by  Christian,  only  daughter  of  Paul  Cobb 
Methuen,  esq.  and  aunt  to  Paul  first  Lord 
Methuen.  He  was  a godson  of  King 
George  the  Third,  his  father  being  a Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  Majesty,  who 
presented  a very  handsome  gold  um  to 
his  godchild.  He  was  educated  at  Eton. 


where  he  remained  from  the  early  age  of 
six  to  sixteen,  when  he  entered  the  army, 
and  subsequently  attained  the  rank  of 
Major  in  the  Cavalry. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  March  23,  1825. 

He  was  a nobleman  of  quiet  and  retir- 
ing habits,  and  never  took  an  active  part  in 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
confined  his  attention  to  his  duties  as  a 
magistrate  and  a resident  country  gentle- 
man, which  he  discharged  wdth  a grace  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  and  a dignified  hospi- 
tality. His  earnest  desire  was  humbly  to 
fulfil  his  duty.  All  who  knew  him  well 
loved  and  respected  him.  His  charities 
were  manifold,  and  dispensed  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel. 

He  married  Oct.  24,  1801,  Rachel-Ives, 
eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  William 
Drake,  esq.  of  Amershani  ; and  by  that 
lady,  who  died  Sept.  6,  1830,  he  had  issue 
five  sons  (of  whom  three  survive)  and 
seven  daughters:  1.  George-Ives,  now 
Lord  Boston  ; 2.  Hon.  Rachel-Emily, 
married  in  1840  to  William  Jones  Prowse, 
esq.  Capt.  R.N,  ; 3.  the  Right  Hon. 
Charlotte-Isabelld,  Countess  of  Oikney, 
marrietl  in  1831  to  Thomas-John-Hamil- 
ton,  now  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  lias  a nu- 
merous family ; 4.  the  Hon.  William- 
Drake,  who  died  in  1839,  aged  thiity-one  ; 
5.  the  Hon.  Frances-Matilda,  unmarried  ; 
0.  Edward-Methuen,  who  died  an  infant  ; 
7.  the  Hon.  Frederica-Maria-Louisa,  mar- 
ried in  1840  to  Edward  Horatio  Hussey, 
esq.  of  Galtrim,  co.  .Meath  ; 8.  the  Hon. 
Georgiana- Albinia  ; 9-  the  Hon.  Catha- 
rine-Cecilia,  married  in  1852  to  Walter 
Caultield  Pratt,  esq.  late  Capt.  67  th 
Regt.  son  of  Colonel  Pratt,  of  Cabra  Cas- 
tle, CO.  Cavan  ; 10.  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Anthony  Frederick  Irby;  11.  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Llewellyn  Charles  Robert  Irby, 
Rector  of  Whisfon,  Northamptonshire, 
who  married  in  1845  Margaret- Emily, 
third  daughter  of  John  Bullock,  esq.  of 
Faulkbourne  Hall,  Essex;  and  12,  the 
Hon.  Eleanor-Rose,  who  died  an  infant 
in  1825, 

The  present  Lord  was  born  in  1802,  and 
married  in  18.30  Fanny-Elizabeth,  eldest 
daugli'vr  of  William  Hopkins  Northey, 
esq.  of  Oviag  House,  Bucks,  by  whom  he 
has  issue  one  son,  the  Hon.  Florence 
George  Henry  Irby,  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Buckinghamshire  Militia,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 


5 16  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  W.  W.  Wiinn.—Rt.  Hon . G.  R.  Dawson.  [May, 


Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  W.  W.  Wynn. 

March  28.  At  Llanvoida,  Shropshire, 
in  his  73d  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Watkin  Williams- Wynn,  Knt.  K.C.B.  and 
G.C.H. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Watkin 
Williams-Wynn,  the  fourth  Baronet,  by 
Charlotte,  diugliter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Grenville,  and  aunt  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ; and  was  brother 
to  Sir  Watkin  the  late  Baronet,  who  died 
in  1840,  and  also  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams-Wynn,  who  re- 
presented Montgomeryshire  for  nearly 
fifty  years  previous  to  his  death  in  1850. 

Sir  Henry  was  born  March  16’,  1783, 
and  entered  the  Foreign  Office  as  a clerk 
in  Jan.  1799.  He  had  scarcely  been  two 
years  in  his  clerkship  when  he  was  chosen 
by  the  late  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  as  pri- 
vate secretary,  to  which  appointment  was 
added  that  of  precis  writer.  In  April, 
1803,  he  was  sent  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  April,  1807.  In  the  previous 
January  he  had  been  elected  to  parliament 
for  Midhurst,  but  he  lost  his  seat  by  the 
dissolution  in  the  same  year.  He  did  not 
resume  his  diplomatic  functions  till  Feb. 
1S22,  when  he  was  appointed  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
in  Switz  ndand;  whence  he  was  transferred 
in  Feb.  to  Stuttgard  ; and  in  Sept. 

1824,  to  Copenhagen,  when  he  was  sworn 
of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council.  He  dis- 
(ffiarged  the  delicate  and  difficult  duties  of 
Britisli  representative  at  Copenhagen  with 
great  tact  and  ability  fur  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  returned  from  his  post  only  in 
the  early  part  of  1853. 

•Sir  Henry  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hooil,  in  1831,  from  King  William  the 
Fourtli,  u’ho  also  nominated  him  a Grand 
Cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 
He  was  nominated  a Kniglit  Commander 
of  the  Bath  (of  the  Civil  division)  in  18.51. 

He  married,  Sept.  :50,  181.1,  the  Hon. 
Hester  Prances  Smith,  sixth  daughter  of 
Robert  first  Lord  Carrington,  by  whom 
he  h.iil  a family  of  three  sous  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  her 
cousin,  the  present  Baronet,  of  Wyiai-tay, 


Right  Hon.  G.  R.  Dxwson. 

April  3.  Ill  Upper  Grosvenor-street, 
aged  .5.5,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Robert 
Daw-on,  of  Moyola  Park,  Castledawson, 
CO.  Londonderry,  Deputy-Ch.airman  of  the 
Board  of  Customs. 

This  gentleman  was  the  elder  sou  of 
Arthur  Dawson,  esq.  of  Castledawson,  by 
Catharine,  daughter  of  George  Paul,  esq. 
His  only  brother  w-as  the  late  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s. 


He  was  born  in  Rutland-square,  Dublin, 
Dec.  24,  1790,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation, we  believe,  at  Harrow  ; thence  he 
proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  closed  a brilliant  career  by  gaining  a 
first  class  in  classical  honours,  in  Michael- 
mas term,  1811.  Being  the  eldest  son  of 
a wealthy  Irish  squire,  he  did  not  adopt  a 
profession  ; but  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  25, 
he  was  returned  as  member,  in  the  Tory 
interest,  for  his  native  county,  which  he 
represented  until  1830;  when  he  retired, 
and  secured  his  election  for  the  govern- 
ment borough  of  Harwich,  the  Orange- 
men of  the  north  of  Ireland  being  resolved 
not  to  re-elect  as  their  member  one  who 
had  so  far  betrayed  the  Protestant  cause  as 
to  vote  for  Catholic  Emancipation.  Soon 
after  being  returned  to  Parliament,  he  mar- 
ried a sister  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  from  1823  he  filled  the  post 
of  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Horae 
Department,  until  Jan.  1828,  when  he  was 
removed  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Trea- 
sury, a post  which  he  held  till  the  end  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  administration. 
When  Sir  Robert,  on  that  occasion,  was 
offered  by  King  George  the  Fourth  any 
acknowledgment  the  Crown  could  bestow 
in  reward  for  his  past  services,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  requesting  that  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dawson,  might  be 
sworn  of  his  Majesty’s  Privy  Council, 
which  took  place  accordingly. 

On  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  return  to  office  in 
Nov.  1834,  lie  appointed  Mr.  Dawson 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  but  tlie  term 
of  that  administration  closed  in  the  fol- 
lowing April.  In  1811,  however,  on  .Sir 
R.  Peel’s  return  to  office,  he  accepted  a 
Commissionersliip  of  the  Customs,  from 
which  lie  was  promoted  some  five  years 
later  to  the  deputy  Chairmanship  of  the 
Customs  Board,  which  he  held  till  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  first  “Orange”  member  who 
was  induced  by  the  formidable  prospect 
of  public  affairs  in  1828  to  alter  his  opi- 
nions as  to  the  necessity  and  policy  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  frankly  to 
avow  his  change — an  avowal  which  fore- 
shadow'cd  the  more  momentous  change 
which  was  presently  manifested  in  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  tlie  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

Mr.  Dawson  married,  Jan.  8th,  1810, 
Mary,  daughter  of  .Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
first  Baronet ; he  was  left  a widower  in 
1848,  having  had  issue  five  sons  : Robert- 
Peel,  Gcorge-Beresford,  Henry,  Francis- 
Alexander,  and  Frederick.  The  third  son, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Dawson,  M.A.  is  Rector  of 
Great  Munden,  near  Ware,  Hertfordshire. 
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Right  Hon,  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 

March  18.  At  Valetta,  Malta,  aged 
67,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
Bart.  G.C.B.  Lieut. -General  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  service. 

The  family  from  which  Sir  Henry  was 
descended  settled  in  Ireland  about  the 
middle  of  tlie  16th  century,  and  in  1661 
Thomas  Pottinger,  of  Mount  Pottinger, 
CO,  Down,  was  elected  the  first  Sovereign 
of  Belfast,  on  the  incorporation  of  that 
town  by  Charles  II.  His  son  conveyed 
King  William  III.  to  Ireland,  but  was 
lost  at  sea  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  a 
convoy  of  French  vessels  laden,  as  was 
supposed,  with  supplies  for  King  James’s 
array.  Fourth  in  descent  from  the  above 
Thomas  was  tlie  father  of  the  subject  of 
our  memoir,  Eldred  Curwen  Pottinger, 
esq,,  of  Mount  Pottinger,  who  married, 
in  1779,  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Gor- 
don, esq.,  of  Florida,  co.  Down,  and  died 
in  1814,  leaving  three  daughters  aud  eight 
sons.  Nearly  all  the  sons  who  survived 
infancy  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  their  country,  either  in  the  navy,  the 
army,  or  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
army.  The  fifth  son,  Henry,  went  to 
India  in  1804  as  a cadet  on  the  Bombay 
establishment,  and  at  an  early  age  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  there  by  his  energy, 
information,  and  ready  administrative 
powers.  During  his  long  sojourn  in  that 
country  he  was  employed  in  almost  every 
branch  of  the  [lublic  service.  He  was  for 
more  than  seven  years  Judge  and  Collec- 
tor at  Ahmcdmiggar,  in  the  Deccan,  and 
for  IT)  years  more  he  filled  the  post  of 
Political  Resident  at  Cuteh  and  Scinde  ; 
during  part  of  the  latter  period  lie  was  also 
President  of  the  Regency  in  the  former 
province.  So  high  was  tiie  opinion  at  that 
time  formed  of  his  talents  by  Lord  Auck- 
land the  Governor-General  of  India,  that 
when  that  nobleman  was  raised  to  the 
earldom,  and  General  Keane  to  a barony, 
in  December,  1B39,  after  the  Afighanistan 
campaign,  Major-General  Pottinger  was 
raised  to  the  baronetage,  as  a token  of  the 
appreciation  felt  in  England  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  in  the  discharge 
of  his  difficult  duties. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1840,  having  established  a de- 
servedly high  reputation.  In  tlie  same 
year,  differences  connected  for  the  most 
part  with  the  opium  trade  broke  out  be- 
tween this  country  and  China.  There- 
upon, early  in  1341,  Sir  Henry  was  selected 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  discharge 
the  office  of  a mediator,  and  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  China  as  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjustingthe  matters  in  dispute. 


He  joined  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker 
at  Bombay  about  the  end  of  June  in  that 
year,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
the  city  of  Canton  to  the  British  forces 
under  General,  now  Lord  Gough,  sup- 
ported by  the  fleet  under  the  late  Sir  H. 
de  Fleming  Senhouse  and  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer;  aud  he  arrived  off  Canton  in  the 
Sesostris  towards  the  end  of  the  following 
month.  At  tlie  same  time  he  was  gazetted 
Superintendent  of  the  British  Trade  in 
China.  On  his  arrival  at  Macao,  August 
12th,  he  issued  a spirited  proclamation, 
notifying  that  while  he  would  do  his  best 
to  consult  the  wishes  and  prosperity  of  all 
Her  Majesty'ssubjects  and  other  foreigners 
resident  in  China,  “at  the  same  time  it 
became  his  first  duty  distinctly  to  intimate 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  devote  his  un- 
divided energies  and  thoughts  to  the  pri- 
mary object  of  securing  a speedy  and 
satisfactory  close  of  the  war,  and  that 
therefore  he  could  allow  no  consideration 
of  mercantile  or  other  interests  to  interfere 
with  the  strong  measures  which  he  might 
find  it  necessary  to  authorise  and  adopt 
towards  the  government  and  subjects  of 
China  in  order  to  compel  an  honourable 
and  lasting  peace.’’  At  the  same  rime, 
with  great  wisdom,  he  warned  the  British 
residents  on  no  account  to  rely  upon  the 
existing  truce,  but  to  stand  upon  their 
guard  against  the  perfidy  and  bad  faith 
of  the  Chinese  officials.  The  military  and 
naval  operations  of  the  British  forces  at 
Amoy,  whicli  was  captured  in  the  same 
month,  were  well  siqiported  by  the  arts  of 
diplomacy,  and  the  genius  and  far-sight- 
edness of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  contributed 
in  no  slight  degree  to  bring  to  a successful 
issue  our  protracted  hostilities  with  the 
crafty  Chinese.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  which  the  war  was  concluded  in  184“ 
“ were  such  as  to  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion, not  merely  on  account  of  the  [lalpahle 
and  self-evident  benefits  arising  from  free 
trade  with  such  an  extended  population,  but 
also  from  the  strong  precautions  tiiat  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  abuses.’’  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  “ benefits ’’ 
under  the  former  category  are  mainly  due 
to  Lord  Gough  and  Sir  W.  Parker,  tliose 
under  the  latter  are  principally  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  skill  and  forethought  of  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
this  treaty  reached  England,  Sir  Henry  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  ; he  was 
subsequently  appointed  Governor  and 
Commander- in-Chief  of  the  Island  of 
Hong-koug,  winch  post  he  held  from  April, 

1843,  to  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
when  he  returned  to  England.  In  May, 

1844,  he  was  sworn  a member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  a pension  of  1,.')00/.  a- 
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year  was  settled  upon  him  by  a vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  Sept.  1846,  he  was  again  chosen  for 
active  service,  being  appointed  to  the 
Governorship  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  succession  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
and  he  discharged  that  office  with  great 
address  and  energy  through  a very  troubled 
period,  until  Sept.  1817,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  General  Sir  Harry  G.  W. 
Smith,  G.C.B. 

In  1847  he  went  again  to  India,  the 
scene  of  his  early  services,  and  held  the 
post  of  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras  until 
the  year  1854,  when  he  finally  returned  to 
England.  In  Nov.  1851,  he  was  promo- 
ted to  the  local  rank  of  Lieut. -General  in 
India. 

“ In  every  relation  of  public  and  private 
life,  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  has 
long  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  who  have  been  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  him  ; his  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  India,  China  and  Africa, 
has  been  uniformly  excellent,  and  we  only 
re-echo  public  opinion  w'hen  we  say  that 
we  seldom  have  had  occasion  to  regret  an 
officer  who  has  rendered  greater  service  to 
the  Crown  and  the  country.”  —Times. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  married,  in  1820, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Riidiard  Cooke, 
esq.  of  Dublin,  (a  younger  branch  of  the 
Cookes  of  Cookesborough,  co.  West- 
meath)  ; and  by  that  lady,  he  had  issue 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  sons 
were,  1.  Eldred-Elphinstone,  who  died  an 
infant  in  1822;  2.  Frederick-William,  his 
successor;  and  3.  Henry,  born  in  1834. 
The  daughter,  Henrietta-Maria,  was  mar- 
ried in  1850  to  Richard  Stephens,  esq. 
late  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  eldest  sou 
of  the  late  Rev,  Richard  Stephens,  of 
Belgrave,  Leicestershire. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  in  1831, 
and  became  an  Ensign  and  Lieutenant  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards  in  1850,  but  has 
since  retired. 


Count  Magawly-Ceratti. 

March  4.  At  Parma,  by  assassination, 
Valerio  Count  Magawly  Ceratti,  Inspec- 
tor-(4eneral  of  Prisons,  late  of  Temora,  in 
the  King’s  County. 

The  Magawly  family  are  noticed  in  Sir 
Bernard  Burke’s  recent  edition  of  the 
Peerage,  amongst  the  British  subjects  en- 
joying titles  of  foreign  nobility  with  the 
assent  of  our  Sovereign,  and  as  a family 
of  great  antiquity  in  Ireland,  where  they 
are  styled  Prince  of  Calry,”  in  the  coun- 
ties now  known  as  Meatii  and  \\  eatmeath, 
and  were  proprietors  of  large  estates  until 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when,  re- 


[May, 

maining  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  James  II., 
the  greater  portion  of  those  lands  came 
within  the  grasp  of  the  escheator. 

In  1624  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  con- 
ferred upon  Field-Marshal  Philip  Henry 
Magawly  (who  married  Margaret  d’Este 
of  Austria)  the  dignity  of  Count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a grandee  of  Spain.  Francis- 
Philip,  the  father  of  the  late  count,  married 
in  1808  Clara,  only  child  of  Giuseppe  Count 
Mazzuchini,  and  Guida  Bono,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  the  Count  Ceratti  of  Parma. 
He  was  accredited  in  1812  envoy  from 
Pope  Pius  VII.  to  Napoleon,  and  was  sub- 
sequently Regent  of  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  until  those  states  were  ap- 
portioned to  the  ex- Empress  Maria-Louisa, 
in  1815;  he  was  her  Prime  Minister  until 
1823,  and  was  also  chamberlain  to  Francis  I. 
of  Austria,  who  conferred  many  favours 
upon  him.  In  1824  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land, and  took  up  his  residence  at  his 
family  mansion  of  Temora,  in  the  King’s 
County,  where  he  died  in  1835. 

The  late  Count  Valerio  was  born  in  Italy 
Aug.  4,  1809.  He  resided  at  Temora  for 
several  years,  fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties 
of  an  Irisli  country  gentleman,  as  a magis- 
trate and  a grand  juror.  He  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  poor  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, as  a protector  to  whom  they  looked 
up  with  confidence  and  respect. 

In  1845,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  where  the  services  of 
his  family  were  at  once  appreciated  and 
rewarded  ; he  held  the  responsible  position 
of  Mayor  of  Parma,  with  the  rank  of 
Major  in  the  army,  during  the  eventful 
year  of  1848.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed chamberlain  to  the  Archduchess 
Regent,  and  director  of  the  Central  House 
of  Detention. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  as 
he  was  walking  home  from  the  theatre, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sister,  he  was 
suddenly  set  upon  by  two  young  beardless 
ruffians,  armed  with  pointed  files.  The 
courage  and  devotedness  of  liis  wife  freed 
him  from  one  of  the  assassins ; he  fell, 
however,  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  a scion 
of  the  ” Young  Italy  ’’  party. 

The  pretext  of  the  murder  was  that  two 
of  the  twenty  ruffians,  who  were  confined 
in  the  Central  Prison,  of  which  he  was 
inspector,  for  their  connection  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  in 
J uh%  1 85 1,  having  lately  made  their  escape, 
and  the  irons  of  four  other  prisoners  hav- 
ing been  found  sawn  asunder,  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  which  had  been  relaxed  in  their 
favour,  were  again  put  in  force. 

The  Count  married  Nov.  17,  1851,  his 
cousin  Jane,  only  child  of  Andrew  Geo- 
ghegan,  esq.  of  Ballymaglevy,  co.  West- 
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meath,  by  Jane-Mary,  sister  ofFrancis- 
Philip  Count  Magawly  ; and  bas  left  issue 
an  only  son  and  heir,  Francis-Philip-Ri-* 
chard,  born  in  1832. 

His  remains  were  interred  on  the  9th  of 
March,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Parma,  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
Ceratti  family. 


SiK  Hyde  Parker,  Bart. 

March  21.  At  Government  House, 
Devonport  (having  landed  from  H.M.S. 
St.  George,  on  his  return  from  Lisbon, 
on  the  19th),  aged  71,  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
the  eighth  Bart.  (1681),  of  Melford  Hall, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk,  and  Tattoa  House, 
Worcestershire,  a Deputy- Lieutenant  of 
the  former  county. 

He  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Harry 
the  sixth  Baronet  (eld  st  son  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker),  by  Bridget, 
daughter  of  William  Cresswell,  esq.  of 
Cresswell,  co.  Northumberland. 

He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Sir  William,  uumar- 
ried,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1830. 

At  the  general  election  of  1832,  when 
the  members  for  the  county  of  Suffolk 
were  first  increased  to  four  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Reform  Act,  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
was  proposed  as  one  of  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates for  the  Western  division  of  the 
county,  and  was  returned  after  the  follow- 
ing poll : — 

Charles  Tyrrell,  esq.  . . . 1832 

Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Bart.  . . 1()64 

H.  Spencer  Waddington,  esq.  1272 

He  retired  at  the  dissolution  of  1835, 

Having  died  unmarried,  he  is  succeeded 
in  the  baronetcy  and  estates  by  his  cousin, 
now  Sir  Richard  Parker,  son  of  the  late 
Vice-Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  who  died  in 
May  1854  (see  his  memoir,  in  vol.  XLii. 
p.  77),  and  grandson  of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  Kut,  lost  at  sea  in  1783,  who  was 
a younger  son  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  the  fifth  Baronet..  Sir  Richard  is 
a younger  brother  to  Capt.  Hyde  Parker, 
killed  in  an  attack  on  a Russian  stockade 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  July  7,  1854, 
(see  our  vol.  xlii.  p.  303.)  He  is  Aide- 
de-camp  to  his  uncle  Major-General  Ed  m, 
commanding  the  Western  district;  and  was 
lately  married  to  a daughter  of  N.  C.  Bar- 
nardiston,  esq.  of  the  Ryes,  near  Sudbury, 

Sir  Edward  JosEt’H  S.mythe,  Bart. 

March  11.  At  Acton  Burnell,  Shrop- 
shire, in  lus  69tli  year,  after  a long  ill- 
ness, Sir  Edwarfl  Joseph  Siaythe,  Bart, 
the  sixth  Baronet  (1660-1).,  of  Eske  hall, 
co.  Durham. 

This  representative  of  an  ancient  Roman 


Catholic  family  was  bom  in  1787,  the  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Smytlie,  the  fifth 
Baronet,  by  Catharine-Maria,  only  dau. 
and  heir  of  Peter  Holford,  esq.  of  Wooton 
hall,  Warwickshire.  He  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  the  death  of  his  father,  April  11, 
1811.  He  served  the  office  of  High  She- 
riff of  Shropshire  in  1831.  He  took  no 
part  in  politics,  but  was  well  known  in  the 
hunting  and  sporting  worlds. 

He  married,  Oct.  23,  1809,  Fiances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  Bart,  of 
Barmeath,  co.  Louth,  and  sister  to  the 
present  Lord  Bellew  ; and  by  that  lady, 
who  survives  him,  he  had  issue  four  sons 
and  three  daughters : the  former  were- — 1. 
Edward-Joseph  Srnythe,  esq.  who  died 
without  issue  in  1B41,  liaving  married  in 
the  previous  year  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  John  F.  F.  Bougliey,  Bart.  ; 
2.  Richard  Peter  Carrington  Srnythe,  esq. 
an  officer  in  tiie  8th  Hussars,  who  died  in 
1853  without  issue,  having  married  in 
1844  the  Hon.  Eleanor  Mary  Stourton, 
daughter  of  William  Lord  Stourton  ; 3. 
Charles-Frederick,  who  lias  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy  ; and  4.  John-Walter.  The 
daughters:  1,  Catharice-iMaria ; 2.  Con- 
stantia-Frauces,  married  in  1841  to  Arthur 
James  Netterville,  eaq.  heir  presumptive 
to  the  barony  of  Netterville;  and  3.  x\gnes- 
Mary,  married  in  1847  to  Nicholas  Blun- 
dell, esq.  of  Crosby  hall,  co.  Lancaster. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  in  1819, 
and  married,  on  the  17th  Oct.  last,  the 
Hon.  Maria  Stonor,  fourth  daughter  of 
Lord  Camoys. 


Sir  Francis  Cox,  Bart. 

March  . At  Mount  Town,  co.  Dub- 
lin, aged  87,  Sir  Francis  Cox,  the  ninth 
Bart.  (1706),  of  Dunmanway,  co.  Cork. 

He  was  born  on  the  23rd  July,  1769, 
the  second  son  of  Richard  Cox,  esq.  of 
Castletown,  co.  Kilkenny,  by  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Francis  Benton,  esq.  His 
grandfather  was  the  Right  Rev.  Michael 
Cox,  Archbishop  of  Cashel ; and  his  great- 
grandfather the  first  Baronet,  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  when 
advanced  to  the  title.  The  family  was 
from  Wiltshire,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
scended from  Bishop  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
the  tutor  and  almoner  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth. 

He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Sir  Richard,  May  7, 
1816, 

In  1803  he  married  Anna-Maria,  second 
dauglitev  of  Sir  John  Ferns,  but  has  hd't 
no  male  issue. 

He  is  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  now 
Sir  Hawtrey  Cox,  ; -u  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Cox,  Rector  of  Cahirconlish,  co. 
Limerick. 
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Rear-Admiral  Sir  William  Svmonds. 

March  30.  On  his  voyage  from  Malta 
to  Marseilles,  aged  74,  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
William  Symonds,  Knt.,  C.B.  and  F.R.S., 
late  Surveyor  of  the  Navy. 

Sir  William  Symonds  was  born  Sept. 
C-lrh,  1782,  the  third  son  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Symonds,  R,  N.,  of  an  ancient  Suffolk 
family,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh 
^lalet,  esq.,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Lieut. - 
General  Farmer,  R.M. 

His  name  was  borne,  from  1785  until 
1788,  on  the  books  of  the  Solebay  and 
Charon,  both  commanded  by  his  father  ; 
and  he  embarked,  on  the  27th  Sept.  1794, 
as  midshipman,  on  board  the  London  98, 
Capt.  Lawrence  William  Halsted,  in  which 
ship,  when  bearing  the  flag  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Colpoys,  he  witnessed  the  capture, 
in  April,  1795,  of  the  French  corvette  Le 
Jean  Bart,  and  the  40-gim  frigates  La 
Gloire  and  La  Gcntille  ; and  took  part  on 
the  23d  of  June  following  in  Lord  Brid- 
port’s  action  with  the  French  Fleet  off  He 
de  Groix.  He  served  subsequently  off  the 
port  of  Cadiz  ; and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1797,  and  of  1799  and  1800,  he  joined 
the  Cerberus  32,  Cambrian  40,  and 
Endymion  40.  In  those  ships  he  cruised 
with  great  activity  on  the  Western  and 
Irish  stations,  and  in  the  Channeland  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  In 
the  Cerberus  he  contributed  to  the  capture, 
among  other  vessels,  of  I’Epervier,  of  16 
guns  and  145  men  ; and  le  Renard,  of  18 
guns  and  189  men  ; and  on  the  20th  Oct., 
1799,  he  participated  in  a very  gallant 
action  fought  near  Cape  Ortegal  between 
t’-  it  ship  and  five  Spanish  frigates,  one  of 
which  was  completely  beaten.  The  enemy 
on  tliis  occasion  had  a merchant  fleet  of  80 
sail  under  their  convoy,  protected  also  by 
two  brig  corvettes.  In  the  Cambrian  Mr. 
Symonds  accompanied  the  expedition  sent 
under  Sir  E.  Pellew  and  Major-General 
Maitland  to  co-operate  with  the  French 
Royalists  and  Chouans  in  Quiberon  Ray 
and  the  Morbihan.  Attaining  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant.  Oct  I4th,  1801,  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  2 1 St  June  to  the  Belleisle74, 
employed  in  the  blockade  of  Toulon  and 
in  the  ciia>ing  the  French  fleet ; March 
15th,  1804,  to  the  Royal  Sovereign  100, 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 
flag  of  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  and  for 
some  time  off  Corunna;  Sept.  9th,  1805,  to 
the  Inconstant  36,  lying  at  Portsmouth  ; 
Jan.  13th,  1806,  as  senior  to  the  Scorpion 
18  ; in  w hich  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  West  Indies  in  watching  the  move- 
men’'s  of  the  celebrated  French  squadron 
under  Rear-Admiral  Willaumez,  in  which 
Jerome  Bonaparte  had  embarked.  He 
aided  in  the  same  vessel  at  the  destruction 
of  sevei-al  forts  on  the  Spanish  main  ; and 
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was  in  her  at  the  capture,  near  Scilly,  of 
several  famous  privateers,  including  la 
Favorite,  of  14  guns  and  70  men  ; le 
Bourgaiuville,  of  18  guns  and  93  men 
(taken  after  a long  chase  and  a running 
fight  of  45  minutes);  la  Glaneuse,  of  16 
guns  and  80  men  ; and  le  Glaneur,  of  10 
guns  and  60  men.  On  the  9th  March, 
1808,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Violet,  lugger,  on  the  Guernsey 
station  ; Nov.  22nd  following,  as  senior  to 
the  Brilliant  28,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
whence  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
paid  off  in  Oct.  1809;  April  Ist,  1811,to  the 
San  Domingo  74,  flagship  of  Sir  Richard 
Strachan,  off  Flushing;  Nov.  2nd,  in  the 
same  year,  to  the  Pique,  36,  Capt.  the  Hon. 
Anthony  Maitland,  under  whom  he  served 
as  first-Lieutenant  in  the  Channel,  off 
Lisbon,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  until  Jan. 
1816,  and  assisted  in  making  several 
captures. 

In  1819  Lieut.  Symonds  was  appointed 
magistrate  and  intendant  of  the  police, 
and  captain  of  the  ports,  at  Malta;  and 
he  remained  in  that  port  until  appointed 
to  the  Royal  George  yatcht  Jan.  1st,  1825. 
On  the  4th  Oct.  1825,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Commander. 

About  this  period  he  was  allowed,  under, 
we  are  told,  a very  unusual  and  restrictive 
penalty,  to  construct  a corvette,  the  Co- 
lumbine.  To  her  he  was  appointed  Dec. 
4th,  1826  ; and  so  great  was  the  success 
which  attended  him  in  the  different  experi- 
mental cruises  he  made  during  the  next 
12  months  that  he  was  advanced,  as  a re- 
ward, to  ])ost  rank  by  a commission  bear- 
ing date  Dec.  oth,  1827. 

.\t  the  commencement  of  1831  Captain 
Symonds  was  enabled,  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  build, 
as  an  irapro\  ement  upon  the  Columbine, 
the  10-gun  brig  Pantaloon;  the  triumph 
of  which  vessel  led  to  the  construction, 
under  his  superintendence,  of  the  Vernon 
50  ; Vestal  26  ; Snake  16,  and  others. 
On  June  9th,  1832,  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Surveyor  of 
the  Navy,  which  he  continued  to  fill  until 
1847.  it  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that 
out  of  180  vessels  of  different  kinds  built 
during  that  period  (all  of  them  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Pantaloon),  not  one  has 
yet  foundered.  In  June,  1836,  Captain 
Symonds  received  a very  flattering  letter 
from  Mr.  Tufnell,  private  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Minto,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  inclosing  an  extract  from  one 
addressed  to  liis  Lordship  by  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : 
— “ His  Majesty  has  ordered  me  to  state 
to  your  Lordship  that,  considering  the 
situation  which  Captain  Symonds  holds, 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  fills  it,  and 
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the  necessity  of  upholding  him  in  it,  His 
Majesty  conceives  your  Lordship  will  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  propriety  of  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
which  was  given  to  his  predecessor ; and 
His  Majesty  wishes  you  would  desire  him 
to  attend  his  levee  on  Wednesday  next  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  it."  On  the  15th 
of  the  same  month  Captain  Syraonds  was 
accordingly  invested  with  this  mark  of 
royal  favour.  He  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Admiralty  in  July,  1830,  for  a 
Memoir  containing  Sailing  Directions  for 
the  Adriatic  Sea  ; and  again,  in  October, 
1837,  for  “ the  valuable  qualities  of  his 
several  ships,  and  for  improvements  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  navy."  He  was 
elected  a F.R.S.,  June  4th,  1835,  and  no- 
minated a C.B.  on  thecivii  divisionMay  1st, 
1848.  In  18.54  he  became  a Rear-Admiral 
on  the  retired  list. 

Sir  William  Symonds  was  twice  married ; 
first,  April  21st,  1808,  to  Elizabeth-Saun- 
ders,  fifth  daughter  of  Matthe  w Luscombe, 
esq.  of  Plymouth;  and  secondly,  March 
loth,  1818,  to  Elizabeth  - Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Philip  Carteret, 
of  Trinity  Manor,  Jersey.  Me  became  the 
second  time  a widower  in  1851.  By  the 
former  lady  he  had  issue  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  His  eldest  son,  William-Corn- 
wallis,  a Captain  in  the  army,  was  the 
founder  of  the  now  flourishing  town  of 
Auckland  in  New  Zealand,  and  Deputy 
Surveyor- General  of  that  island,  where  lie 
was  drowned,  Nov.  23rd,  18  12,  in  the  Bay 
of  Manakan— since  called,  out  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  Symonds  Bay,  while  attempt- 
ing, regardless  of  the  weather,  to  cross 
over  in  a boat  for  th.e  purpose  of  visiting  a 
sick  friend.  Sir  William’s  next  son, 
Tiiomas  Mattliew  Charles,  is  a Captain 
R.N.;  and  liis  youngest,  Jolai-Jermyn,  is 
a Captain  in  the  Ceylon  Ride  Regiuieut, 
and  was  Secretary  to  Capt.  Robert  titzRo\% 
when  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 


Sir  Ch,\rles  Hotham,  K.C.B. 

Dec.  31.  At  Melbourne,  aged  50,  his 
Excellency  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  K.C.B. 
Captain-general  and  Governor-iii-cliief  of 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  a Cajitain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  a Naval  Aide-de-camp 
to  her  Majesty. 

Sir  Charles  Hotham  was  born  on  the 
14th  Jan.  180G,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Frederick  Hotham,  Rector  of 
Dennington  in  Suftblk,  and  a Prebendary 
of  Rochester,  (sccontl  son  of  Beaumont 
second  Lord  Hotiiam,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,)  by  Anne- 
Elizabetli,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hallett  Hodges,  esq.  of  Hamsted  Place, 
Kent. 

He  entered  the  navy  on  the  6th  Nov. 
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1818.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May, 
1824,  when  midshipman  of  the  Naiad  46, 
he  served  in  the  boats  under  Lieut.  Mi- 
chael Quin  at  the  gallant  destruction  of  a 
]6-guu  brig,  moored  in  a position  of  ex- 
traordiiniy  strength  alongside  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  of  Bona,  in  which  was  a 
garrison  of  about  400  soldiers,  who,  from 
cannon  and  musket,  kept  up  a tremendous 
fire,  almost  perpendicularly,  on  the  deck. 
He  was  made  Lieutenant  on  the  ITth 
Sept.  1825,  into  the  Revenge  76,  flagship 
of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ; and  next  appointed  the  15th 
May,  1826,  to  the  Medina  20,  on  the  same 
station  ; on  the  8tli  Dec.  1827,  as  First,  to 
the  Terror  bomb,  and  on  the  26tb  July, 
1828,  to  the  Meteor  bomb.  As  a reward 
for  his  distinguished  exertions  on  tlie  oc- 
casion of  the  wreck  of  the  Terror  Mr. 
Hotham  was  promoted  by  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  to  the  rank  of  Commander  on 
the  13th  -Vug.  1828.  After  an  interval  of 
half-pay  he  obtained  an  appointment,  ou 
the  17th  March,  1830,  to  the  Cordelia  10, 
and  returned  to  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
he  ultimately  came  home,  and  was  paid 
off  ill  Oct.  1833,  having  been  raised  to 
post  rank  on  the  28 th  of  the  preceding 
June,  in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  his 
uncle  the  late  Yice-Adm.  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Hotliam,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

His  next  appointment  was,  25tli  Nov. 
1812,  to  the  Gorgon  steam-sloop,  sta- 
tioned on  tlie  south-east  coast  of  America. 
In  Nov.  18  15,  having  assumed  command 
of  a small  squadron,  he  ascended  the  river 
Parana,  in  conjunction  with  a Frencli 
naval  force  under  Captain  Trehouart,  and 
on  the  20th  of  that  month,  after  a hard 
day’s  fighting,  succeeded  in  eftecting  the 
destruction  of  four  heavy  batteries  belong- 
ing to  General  Rosas,  at  Punta  Obligado, 
also  of  a scliooner  of  war  carrying  six  guns, 
and  of  24  vessels  chained  across  the  river. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  action  he  landed 
with  180  seamen  and  145  marines,  and 
accomplished  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
whose  numbers  had  originally  consisted 
of  at  least  3,500  men,  in  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  aitillery,  and  whose  batteries  had 
mounted  ‘11  jiieces  of  ordnance,  including 
10  brass  guns,  which  latter  were  taken  off 
to  the  sliips,  the  remainder  being  all  de- 
stroyed. The  loss  of  the  British  in  this 
very  brilliant  atfair  amounted  to  .0  men 
killed  and  2 1 wounded.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  gallantry,  zeal,  and  ability 
displayed  throughout  its  various  details  by 
Captain  Hotham,  he  was  recommended  in 
the  most  fervent  terms  of  admiration  by 
liis  Commander  - in  - Chief,  Rear  - Adm. 
Samuel  Hood  Inglefield,  in  his  despatches 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence nominated  a K.C.B.  on  the  9th  of 
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March,  1846.  In  May  in  that  year  he 
was  employed  as  Commodore  on  tlie  coast 
of  Africa,  with  his  broad  pendant  succes- 
sively flying  in  the  Devastation  and  Pene- 
lope steamers. 

Early  in  1852  Sir  Charles  Hothaui  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Granville,  then  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a very  able  paper,  show- 
ing  the  immense  importance  to  this  coun- 
try of  opening  the  internal  trade  of  South 
America  to  Europe  throusli  the  vast  chan- 
nels of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  which 
pierce  it  for  1,200  and  1,500  miles.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  sent  by  Lord  Malmes- 
bury (Lord  Granville’s  succrssor)  to  nc-go- 
ciatea  commercial  treaty  with  those  states. 
Former  failures,  the  proverbial  jealousy 
and  sluggishness  of  those  races,  their  con- 
tinual civil  wars,  and  their  uncivilized  ( on- 
dition,  rendered  the  attempt  almost  hope- 
less ; and  such  seems  to  have  been  Lord 
Clarendon’s  opinion,  for  he  in  1851,  (after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  months,)  sent  out 
Sir  Charles  Hothaui’s  recall  in  a slsip 
which  crossed  on  the  Atlantic  one  which 
brought  home  the  treaty  concluded.  No 
treaty  more  important  to  British  cornine;ce 
was  ever  signed,  and  its  completion  was 
entirely  due  to  the  tact,  patience,  and  ex- 
perience of  d peculiar  people  displayed  by 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  in  this  negoi-ialion. 

To  this  eminent  service  he  owed  his  ap- 
pointment as  Governor  of  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on 
the  3d  Dec.  1853.  He  arrived  in  Hob- 
son’s Bay  on  the  2 lit  June  1854,  together 
with  his  newly-married  bride,  a great-niece 
of  the  immortal  Nelson.  He  was  received 
with  an  outburst  of  pojmlar  entlui'i.-i-m  ; 
but  which  soon  cooled,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a rebellion  wdiich  tested,  only  too  se- 
verely, his  professions  of  an  implii  it  de- 
ference for  pojiular  rights.  Tlie  rclieilioa 
was  suppressed  with  considerable  blood- 
shed, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  follow- 
up this  success  by  a number  of  trials  for 
high  treason,  in  all  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  foiled  Ijy  the  detei miuation  of 
jurors  to  screen  the  otienders,  at  whatever 
damage  to  the  administration  <d  justice. 
At  this  time  Sir  Cluirles  Hotham’s  popu- 
larity had  ebbed  to  the  very  utmost,  and 
all  Ins  honesty  and  good  inrention.s  could 
not  extricate  him  from  a serie."  of  initating 
conflicts  with  the  colony  and  the  legisla- 
ture, v.hicli  gradually  wore  out  his  strength 
anil  brought  him  to  a jireinature  grave. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  had  to 
combat  tlie  effects  of  errors  not  bis  own, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  all  his  political 
difficulties,  be  had  to  struggle  with  a period 
of  monetary  and  commercial  depression. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  to  his  honour 
that  he  had  retrieved  the  finances  of  the 
colony,  which  he  fuin^  1 in  a most  disor- 
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dered  state.  It  was  bis  fate  to  leave  it 
destitute  of  a ministry.  Four  days  before 
his  death  he  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Nicholson  for  this  object : and  his  nervous 
teic.p..r:m.ent  evidently  suffered  from  the 
crisis.  When,  two  days  after,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son reported  that  his  ciforts  had  failed,  the 
Governor  became  decidedly  worse,  serous 
irritation  of  the  brain  developing  itself. 
During  Sunday  the  30ih  Dec.  he  expe- 
rienced sever..!  epileptic  fits,  and  on  theSlst 
they  proved  fatal.  His  body  was  interred 
in  the  New  Cemetery  on  the  4tii  Feb.,  of 
course  honoured  with  all  the  solemnities 
of  a public  funeral. 

Sir  Charles  Hotham  married,  on  tlie 
10th  Dec.  1853,  tlie  Hon.  Jane-Sarah, 
widow  of  Hu'^h  Holbech,  esq.  of  Farn- 
boroiigh,  CO.  Warwick,  the  tiiird  daughter 
of  Samuel  4Iood,  Lord  Bridport,  by  Char- 
lotte-Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  first  Earl  Nelson. 


Caftaix  Fleming,  R.N. 

March  16.  AtCotd  Ilhiel,  Moaiuouih- 
shire,  in  hir  /8rh  year,  Richard  Howell 
Fleiidng,  esq.  Captain  in  ihe  Royal  Navy, 
K.F. M.,  K.M.L.,  a magistrate  for  that 
county. 

He  was  born  at  Bratton  Fi -ming,  co. 
Devon,  a s.  ion  of  tiiC  good  old  stock  of 
Fleming,  from  wiiic'a  were  derived  the 
Barons  of  Slane  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

He  entered  the  navy  in  April  lTf)3.  as 
a volunteer,  on  board  the  Soleb.iy  32, 
which  assisted  at  hue  reduction,  in  1794, 
of  all  tiie  French  West  India  Islands,  and 
he  received  a mu^keC-^hot  in  his  right  hip 
after  the  re  capture  of  Gnad  -.lonpc  by  the 
French.  Fioiu  the  early  jiait  of  1796 
until  Oct.  1 798,  when  lie  invalided  on  ac- 
count of  a iiUit  in  l.is  k me,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Romney  50,  bearing  tiie  flag 
of  Sir  James  Wallace,  in  which,  ship,  be- 
sides twice  visiting  Newfoiindlaad,  he 
cruised  on  the  i lome  station,  and  witnessed 
the  captuiv,  March  lO,  179<3,  of  La  Bonne 
Citoyemie,  of  2'J  guns.  After  a further 
servitude  in  an  East  and  West  Iiuliamaa, 
he  rc-enibarked,  in  June  1800,  on  board 
the  Empress  Mary  store-ship,  employed 
on  tlie  Janrdcaaad  Meiiit*  rrauean  stations, 
until  paid  off  at  the  close  of  1802;  from 
wliich  p.eriod  until  iul.’  12,  1804,  he  oc- 
cupied himself  in  tiie  Revenue  department 
of  the  navy. 

Joining  htn  the  Ciillot'on  71,  fl  ig-ship 
of  Sir  Edv. ard  i’ellew,  he  again  .'ailed  for 
India,  where,  untd  his  return  hoiue  in  the 
autumn  of  1807,  he  became  successively 
Htiacheii,  as  midsldpman,  to  the  Howe  36, 
Cornwallis  50,  and  bir  Edwar.l  Hughes  38. 
While  in  the  Howe  he  In.d  the  misfoi  tuue, 
iii  a fall,  to  receive  a severe  contii.-ion  in 
the  head,  and  so  badly  to  injure  his  left 
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hand  that  he  was  never  after  able  to 
straighten  his  fingers.  On  another  occa- 
sian  he  won  tiie  admiration  of  Captain 
Johnson  and  the  whole  crew  of  the  Corn- 
wallis by  his  intrepfidity  in  ascending  aloft 
(at  a time  wlien  tlie  consternation  induced 
by  a typhoon  of  the  most  terrific  kind  had 
paralysed  every  otlier  person  on  board), 
and  cutting  adrift  the  tattered  sails — a 
service  which  it  w'as  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  proved  the  salvation  of  the  ship. 
Being  appointed,  on  his  return  to  England, 
master’s  mate  of  the  York  74,  he  made 
another  trip  to  the  West  Indies;  and  on 
his  passage  assisted  in  taking  possession 
of  Madeira.  As  acting  Lieutenant  of  the 
same  ship,  to  which  rank  he  was  advanced 
by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  Dec.  14,  1^03, 
Mr.  Fleming  subsequently  served  on  shore 
in  command  of  a division  of  100  seamen 
at  the  reduction  of  Martinique.  He  was 
also  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Saintes 
and  of  the  74  gun  ship  d’Haupoult  ; and 
on  his  return  to  Europe  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  to  Wedcheren.  His  ap- 
pointment to  tlie  York  being  confirmed 
by  commission,  dated  Sept.  26,  18U9,  he 
next  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean. 
After  a continued  servitude  on  that  siataon 
in  the  Conqueror  and  Ajax  74’s,  lie  was 
invested  by  Sir  Edward  lYllew  with  the 
command,  in  Jan.  1812,  of  the  Pylades, 
alias  Carlotta,  gun-'irig,  which  captured, 
while  under  iu's  command,  several  small 
vessels,  inclinling  a French  privateer,  and 
partook  of  various  services  o?i  the  coasts 
of  Tusiurny  and  Genoa.  She  was  paid  otT 
in  Feb,  1317),  and  on  th.c  2.5tii  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  ho  joined  tlie  Impregnable 
98,  ijcaring  the  ilag  of  Sir  Josia.s  Row- 
ley  ; from  which  ship,  after  the  surrender 
of  Na])!es,  he  was  removed  to  tiic  com- 
mand 01  the  Josep'pa,  Neapolitan  sloop  of 
war,  and  sent  in  charge  of  the  dispatches 
announcing  that  event  to  King  Ferdinaml 
at  iSIes-sina,  by  whom  he  was  entrusted 
with  an  official  communication  for  Jjord 
Exmouth  and  I’riiice  Leopold.  He  n -xt 
co-operated  in  the  siege  of  Gacta  ; and 
then,  being  supei'seded  in  the  comnianu 
of  the  Joseppa,  returned  to  the  Impreg- 
nable, and  continued  in  her  until  placed 
out  of  commission  towards  the  close  of 
1815. 

Mr.  Fleming’s  last  appointment,  a; 
Lieutenant,  was  J uly  3,  1816,  to  the  Queen 
Charlotte  lOU,  tlag-ship  of  Lord  Exmouth, 
in  which  he  .-hoilly  rdterwards  sailed  on 
the  memorable  expedition  against  Algiers. 
On  arriving  at  Gibraltar  he  u'-suined  com- 
mand of  the  Invinciljle,  batteiy  .-^hip, 
armed  with  a 68  and  a2t-ptmnder;  and 
on  the  27th  of  August,  having  taken  up  a 
position  under  the  stern  ot  the  Queen 
Cliarlotte,  he  continued  to  fire  until  every 


cartridge  on  board  had  been  expended  and 
none  more  were  to  be  procured.  Ere  the 
conflict  was  over,  Mr.  Fleming  won  dis- 
tinction by  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
he  volunteered  and  blew  up  an  ordnance 
sloo]),  charged  with  143  barrels  of  powder, 
close  under  the  semicircular  battery  to  the 
northward  of  the  lighthouse.  So  tremen- 
dous was  the  explosion  that  its  shock  de- 
stroyed every  water-pipe  in  the  town. 
Mr.  Fleming’s  services  on  the  occasion 
were  acknowledged  by  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Commander  on  the  l7th  of  the 
following  September.  With  the  exception 
of  a nine  months’  charge  (dating  from 
•June  21,  1842)  of  the  packet-service  at 
Weymouth,  atul  a command,  of  nearly 
three  years  and  a half  (from  March  28, 
1843,  until  August,  1840),  of  the  Ocean 
30,  guard-ship  at  Sheeraess,  he  has  since 
been  on  half-pay. 

For  his  services  at  Naples,  Captain 
Fleming  was  invested  by  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  with  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  St.  Ferdinand  and  Merit , and  for  those 
he  rendered  at  Algiers  he  was  presented 
with  the  Sardinian  order  of  St.  Maurice 
and  Lazare,  as  well  as  with  the  order  of 
St.  Louis,  and  a medallion  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  transmitted  to  him  through  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  by  the  Anti- Piratical  So- 
ciety at  Paris.  Being  of  an  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  he  has  originated  a large 
number  of  inventions  and  improvements 
in  matters  connected  with  his  profession. 
He  al.so  claimed  to  having  suggested  the 
use,  as  it  at  present  e.xists,  of  the  Archi- 
medean screw. 

He  married,  Jan.  8,  1821,  Eliza,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Philip  George,  esq.  alder- 
man of  Bristol,  and  had  issue  a son  and 
daughter. 


Mr.  Justice  Torrens. 

March  29.  At  his  residence,  Derrynoid 
l.odge,  CO.  Londonderry,  aged  81,  the 
lion.  Robert  Torrens,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  (.'otnmou  Pleas  in  Ireland. 

This  gentleman  was  a native  of  London- 
derry, son  of  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Torrens 
(wl’O  died  during  his  itoyhood) ; grandson 
<,-t  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Torrens,  a Fellow 
of  the  University  of  Dubiin  ; and  brother 
to  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Tor- 
rens, K.C.B.  of  whom  a memoir  will  be 
found  in  our  Magazine  fur  Oct.  1828,  and 
to  the  Yen.  John  Torrens,  D.  D.  late  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin. 

Mr,  Robert  Torrens  wuas  called  to  the 
bar  in  Michaelmas  term  1798,  and  ad- 
mitted a bencher  of  the  King’s  Inns  in 
Trinity  term  1818.  He  was  raised  to  the 
bench  in  1823.  He  had  previously  at- 
tained only  the  rank  of  serjeant ; but  the 
influence  of  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Tor- 
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rens,  who  occupied  a distinguished  posi- 
tion in  the  army,  and  was  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  George  the  Fourth  when 
Prince  Regent,  secured  liis  elevation  to  the 
bench.  The  Freeman’s  Journal  remarks, 
“ Judge  Torrens  had  far  inferior  claims  to 
many  who  had  been  passed  over;  but  in 
those  days,  as  indeed  in  succeeding  times, 
party  and  interest  determined  judicial  pro- 
motions instead  of  experience,  ability,  and 
judicial  fitness.  His  Lordship,  however, 
was  a judge  of  average  merit.  His  in- 
tellect was  clear,  though  not  very  compre- 
hensive. He  took  common-sense  views  of 
questions,  and  rarely  ventured  beyond  his 
depth.  In  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  he  vvas  somewhat  severe,  particu- 
larly during  his  first  years  on  the  bench, 
when  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
with  overrtowing  assizes  and  constant  com- 
missions, afforded  scope  for  a vigour  not 
always  within  the  law.  In  his  later  years, 
however,  'ae  tendency  was  corrected,  and 
he  tried  most  cases  involving  life  with  a 
tenderness  which  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  might 
admire.” 

He  had  shortly  before  his  death  con- 
cluded the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties 
on  the  North-west  circuit,  during  which, 
together  with  Chief  Justice  Lefroy  and 
Mr.  Baron  Pennefather,  he  had  received 
complimentary  addresses  from  the  several 
grand-juries,  in  consequence  of  a motion 
recently  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  Johq^  .Slielley,  reflecting  upon  their 
faculties  as  impaired  from  age  and  in- 
firmity. To  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Londonderry  Mr.  Justice  Torrens  replied 
in  the  following  animated  terms  : — 

“ Connected,  as  1 am,  with  tlie  city  of 
Derry  by  every  tie  of  ancestry,  kindred, 
and  property,  I never  can,  nor  will  I ever, 
forget  that  in  the  city  of  Derry  was  spent 
the  aiinshine  of  my  infant  years,  tlie  play- 
fulness of  my  boyhood,  the  waywardness 
of  my  schoolboy  aberrations;  and  from 
the  respected  and  distinguished  seminary 
of  your  city  I passed  into  the  University, 
and  from  time  to  time  returned  thence 
with  favoured  success,  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  my  beloved  preceptor,  the  llev.  Mr. 
Marshall,  and,  witii  no  unhonourei!  name, 
enjoyed  that  whi..a  is  most  flattering  to 
the  youthful  heart — the  congratulations  of 
my  turmer  fellow  students  and  the  approv- 
ing smiles  of  the  families  of  Derry.  Thus 
linked  to  the  city  of  Derry  by  all  tiiose 
tics,  shall  I not  feel  a just  pride  at  tlie 
respect  sliowD  to  myself  and  oflice  t and, 
above  all,  shall  I not  join  in  yt)ur  patriotic 
demonstration,  worthy  of  your  race,  at 
* the  unwarrantable  and  unconstitutional  ’ 
atleinijt  made  on  my  revered  brothers  and 
myself,  in  the  late  motion  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  disparaging, 
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without  inquiry,  our  fair  fame  and  cha- 
racter. Gentlemen,  you  have  come  for- 
ward to  vindicate  both,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  independent  counties  through 
which  we  have  passed  on  our  circuit,  you 
have  expressed,  as  free-born  subjects  of 
the  realm,  your  denunciation  of  proceed- 
ings tending  to  the  aspersion  of  judicial 
character  and  the  subversion  of  constitu- 
tional law. 

“ Gentlemen,  I have  laid  before  you  the 
grounds  of  my  attachment  to  your  ancient 
and  loyal  city  ; the  link  is  indissoluble,  the 
tie  on  my  part  shall  ever  be  unbroken,  the 
affection  everlasting. 

“ Let  me,  in  conclusion,  assure  you, 
and  through  you  the  city  of  Derry,  in  the 
words  of  our  sweet  native  poet,  with  little 
variation,  in  apostrophizing  his  native  vil- 
lage— the  spot  of  his  birthplace  — 

Wltijre'er  I roam,  whatever  regions  see, 

l\ry  heart,  untravelled,  fondl}-  turns  to  thee. 

“ Robert  Torrens.” 

Tlu’oughout  the  circuit  Judge  Torrens 
exhibited  even  more  than  his  ordinary 
vigour  and  a perfect  clearness  of  intellect ; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  the  forced  exer- 
tion may  have  overpowered  his  remaining 
strength.  On  Easter  Sunday  he  attended 
divine  worship  at  the  cathedral  of  Derry, 
am!  there  partook  of  the  sacrament.  He 
afterwards  was  overcome  with  faintness, 
and  was  carried  out  by  the  Mayor  and 
others.  He,  however,  rallied  soon  after, 
and  was  able  to  attend  to  his  judicial  func- 
tions on  Monday  morning,  and  finished 
the  business  of  the  assizes.  His  Lordship 
then  proceeded  to  his  residence,  near  To- 
bennore.  On  Wednesday  he  wrote  his 
re[)ly  to  the  address  of  the  grand  jury 
above  givtai,  and  w.is  so  well  on  Friday 
that  he  shaved  himself  and  dressed.  On 
Saturday  he  heeauie  again  unwell,  and  ex- 
})ired  calmly  that  evening. 

Sir  John  Stoudart,  D.C.L. 

Peb.  U!.  At  his  residenee  in  Bromp- 
ton-sfjuare,  iu  his  8.')lh  year,  Sir  John  Stod- 
ilart,  Kilt.,  D.C.L.,  late  Cliief  Justice  of 
Malta. 

Sir  John  Stoddart  was  horn  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  in 
177  5 ; the  son  of  John  Stoddart,  Lieut. 
R.N.  and  descended  from  a Northumber- 
land family.  His  father  residing  on  a 
small  estate  in  Wiltshire,  he  was  educated 
in  the  grammar-school  in  the  Close  at 
Salisbury,  uiuler  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner; 
and  whilst  there  attracted,  as  a Greek 
scholar,  the  notice  of  Bishop  Barrington, 
by  whose  advice  lie  was  sent  to  Clirist- 
cliurch,  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered, 
in  17d0,  as  a commoner,  and  was  nominated 
a student  by  Dr.  Bathurst  (afterwards 
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Bishop  of  Norwich,)  in  the  following  year. 
He  graduated  B.A.  1794,  his  intention  then 
being  to  enter  the  Church  ; but,  directing 
his  attention  to  the  law,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  he  pro- 
ceeded B.C.L.  1798,  D.C.L.  1801  ; and 
in  the  latter  year  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  College  of  Advocates.  In  1803  he 
was  appointed  by  Earl  St.  Vincent,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  William  Scott,  to 
be  King’s  Advocate  and  Admiralty  Advo- 
cate at  Malta  ; whence  he  returned  in 
1807,  and  resumed  his  practice  in  Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Dr.  Stoddart  had  before  this  had  some 
concern  in  literary  matters.  In  179G  and 
1798  he  assisted  his  friend  Dr.  Noehden 
in  the  translation  from  the  German  of 
Schiller's  two  plays,  Fiesco  and  Don  Car- 
los, which  were  published  under  the  joint 
initials  of  G.  H.  N.  and  J.  S. 

In  1797  he  translated  from  the  French 
“ The  Five  Men;  or,  a View  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  Principles  of  the  Executive 
Directory  of  France  ; with  the  Lives  of 
the  present  Members.”  At  that  period  he 
approved  of  the  French  revolution,  so  far 
as  it  had  then  proceeded. 

In  1801  he  published  “ Remarks  on 
Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland, 
during  the  years  1799  and  1800,”  in  two 
volumes  royal  octavo,  dedicated  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon. 

His  first  political  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  1810,  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
under  the  signature  J.  S.  In  1812  he 
undertook  to  write  the  leading  articles  of 
that  paper,  and  he  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1810:  during 
which  period  his  salary  is  said  to  have 
been  2000/.  per  ann. 

In  Feb.  1817,  in  consequence  of  some 
ditterences  with  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Times,  he  established  a new  morning 
paper,  called  The  New  Times.  This,  after 
a short  time,  being  united  to  The  Day, 
was  called  Tlie  Day  and  New  Times  ; but 
the  former  title  was  dropped,  and  The  New 
Times  was  continued,  we  believe,  to  the 
year  1828. 

In  his  political  principles  Dr.  Stoddart 
made  Edmund  Burke  bis  model,  and  con- 
tinually quoted  his  writings  with  admira- 
tion, His  censures  on  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  were 
remarkably  energetic  and  persevering. 

In  the  political  satires  and  caricatures 
of  that  day.  Dr.  Stoddart  was  continually 
introduced  as  “ Dr.  Slop,”  and  the  pencil 
of  George  Cruikshank,  when  employed 
for  Mr.  Hone,  frequently  represented 
him. 

In  1826  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
and  Judge  of  the  Vics-admiraity  Court  at 
Malta,  and  on  tkat  occasion  he  received 


the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  retained 
office  until  1839,  when  he  finally  returned 
home. 

While  in  Malta  he  published  a speech 
upon  the  advantages  of  the  introduction 
of  trial  by  jury  into  the  Maltese  courts. 
After  his  return  he  employed  his  pen  on 
several  occasions.  In  1840  he  published 
a letter  to  R,  Price,  esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Equitable  Society, 
on  the  appeal  and  claim  to  relief  of  Mr. 
Windus  of  Stamford  Hill,  in  respect  of  a 
Life  Assurance  Policy. 

In  1844  he  addressed  a letter  to  Lord 
Brougham  and  V'aux  on  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  in  the  Irish  Marriage  Cases ; 
and  in  another  pamphlet  made  observations 
on  the  opinion  delivered  by  Lord  Cotten- 
ham  on  the  same  question. 

An  essay  which  he  had  written  on  the 
philosophy  of  language,  having  been  re- 
vised by  himself,  was  edited  in  a second 
edition  by  W.  Hazlitt,  for  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana,  1848.  He  wrote  for 
the  same  work  an  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Universal  History  ; and  w'e  also 
find,  of  his  production,  without  date,  a 
statistical,  administrative,  and  commercial 
Chart  of  rh.e  United  Kingdom,  compiled 
from  parliamentary  and  other  authentic 
documents. 

Sir  John  Stoddart  married,  in  1803, 
Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
Ilcury  Moncrietf-Wellwood,  Bart,  and 
sister  to  Sir  William  Moncrietf,  who  died 
Attorney-General  of  Malta  in  1813;  and 
by  that  lady,  who  died  in  184G,  he  had 
issue  a very  numerous  family. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Law  Amend uietrt 
Society,  held  on  the  Monday  evening  after 
his  death,  Lord  Brougham  dwelt  at  length 
on  hia  eminent  merits,  his  extraordinary 
learning,  liis  great  and  varied  talents,  his 
high  honour  and  integrity,  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners. The  members  present  joined  in  the 
tribute  of  aympathy  an  J praise  ; and  a gen- 
tleman who  had  practised  under  Sir  John 
at  iMalta  said  that  in  that  island  he  was 
equally  respected  as  he  had  been  equally 
useful.  Sir  John  was  one  of  the  earliest 
promoters  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society. 


John'  Rentov  Campbell,  Esa. 

Feb.  25.  At  Malta,  in  his  42d  year, 
John  Renton  Campbell,  esq.  of  Lambre- 
ton  and  Mordiiigton,  co.  Berwick. 

He  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Ber- 
wick-ou-TiveeJ  at  tiie  general  election  of 
1817,  after  a poll  whicb  terminated  as 
follows  : 

Matthew'  Forster,  esq.  . . -1S4 

John  Campbell  Renton,  esq.  . 463 
W.  il.  .Miller,  e,.q.  . . . 
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In  1852  he  was  defeated,  thus-— 


Matthew  Forster,  esq.  . ,412 

John  Stapleton,  esq.  . . 335 

J.  Campbell  Renton,  esq.  . .251 

Richard  Hodgson,  esq.  . . 210 


And  again,  in  April  1853,  after  an  election 
committee  had  decided  that  the  return  of 
Messrs.  Forster  and  Stapleton  was  undue — 
Dudley  Coutts  Majoribanks,  esq.  473 
John  Forster,  esq.  . . .385 

John  Campbell  Renton,  esq.  . 190 
Richard  Hodgson,  esq.  . . 157 

His  large  landed  estates  in  Berwickshire 
are  inherited  by  his  brother,  Archibald 
Colin  Campbell,  late  a Major  in  the  42d 
Highlanders,  who  takes  the  additional 
name  of  Renton.  He  has  lately  returned 
in  ill-health  from  the  Crimea,  after  having 
served  at  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Sebastopol. 


William  Evans,  Esq. 

April  8,  At  Allestree  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
aged  G8,  William  Evans,  esq.  a magistrate 
and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  tluit  county, 
and  an  alderman  of  Derby;  late  ?>!.?.  for 
North  Derbyshire. 

IVIr.  Evans  was  the  eldest  sen  of  Wil- 
liam Evans,  esq.  of  Darley,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Jedediah  Strutt,  esq.  (sister  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  the  benefactor  of 
Derby),  and  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  Walter  Evans,  esq.  of  Darley  Abbey 
(her  husband’s  halt-brctlier.)  The  fanuly 
of  the  EvaiisN  had  its  rise  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  alary,  when  the  co-heiress  of 
the  Feri’.es  of  Bonsall  brought  estates  by 
marriage  to  Anth.ony  Evans  of  Wunstcr  ; 
and  many  members  of  the  family  have 
highly  distinguished  themselves.  The  de- 
ceased was  lord  of  the  m.anors  of  Brails- 
ford,  Alkmoiiton,  Barwich,  and  Newton 
(trange,  and  \vas  possessor  of  a laiidco 
estate  of  about  four  tliousand  acres. 

IMr.  Evans  s.d  in  pai  li  iment  for  the  b ''- 
rough  of  East  Retford,  in  the  parliaments 
of  1318  and  1820.  In  182(1  he  contested 
the  borough  of  Leicester,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, the  other  candidates  being  8ir 
Charles  A.  Hastings  ami  Mr.  Otway  Cave, 
on  the  Tory  party,  and  the  late  Lord  Den- 
man for  the  Wliigs.  The  poll  terminated 


as  follows; — 

Sir  C.  A.  Hastings,  Bart.  . . 2773 

Robert  Otway-Cavc,  esq.  . . 2o7S 

William  Evans,  esq.  . . . 20G3 
Tliomas  Denman,  es([.  . . . 1811 


This  sti  ngglc  was  so  great,  and  so  ea- 
gerly conducted,  as,  it  is  said,  to  have 
cost  Mr,  Evans  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds. 

At  the  nc.xt  election  in  1830  tiie  parties 
came  to  a compromise,  and  Sir  Charles 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Evans  were  returned 


[May, 

without  a poll.  In  1831,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  contest  was  useless. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Taddy,  the  Corporation  can- 
didate, retired,  and  to  Mr.  Evans  was 
added  another  Reformer,  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis. 
In  1832,  when  the  Reform  Act  was  law, 
the  result  was  as  follows  ; — 

William  Evans,  esq.  . . . 1GG3 

Wynn  Ellis,  esq 1527 

J.  W.  B.  Leigh,  esq.  . . . 12GG 

But  in  1835  two  Conservative  candidates 
prevailed  over  the  former  members — 
Edward  Goulburn,  esq.  . . 1484 

Thomas  Gladstone,  esq.  . . 1475 

William  Evans,  esq.  . . . 1352 

Wynn  EUis,  e-'-q 1314^ 

Having  remained  without  a seat  during 
that  parliament,  at  the  election  of  1837 
Mr.  Evans  became  a candidate  for  the 
Northern  Division  of  Derbyshire,  and 
was  returned  after  the  following  poll — 
Hon.  George  H.  Cavendish  . 2816 

William  Evans,  esq.  . . . 2422 

George  x\rkwright,  esq.  . . 1983 

Me  was  re-elected,  in  1841  and  1847; 
and  continued  to  represent  that  con- 
stituency until  1853,  when  he  retired  from 
parliamentary  life. 

Mr.  Evans  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1829.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  one  of  the  town  council 
of  the  bor  ugh  of  Derby,  and  was  lately 
elected  an  alderman. 

Mr.  Evans’s  public  life  lias  been  an 
eventful  and  busy  one.  His  parliamentary 
career  was  marki-d  throuchont  by  the 
utmost  integrity  and  consistency,  vvhiist 
his  iiumici[)al  and  magisterial  dulies  have 
been  uniformly  discharged  with  strict  jus- 
tice and  equity  to  all  parties.  In  princi- 
ple, o[)en  and  generous  ; in  politics,  libe- 
ral and  patriotic;  in  religion,  strict  and 
steadfast  in  the  faith  ; in  public  life, 
honest,  ju.it,  and  truthful  ; and  in  private 
life,  kindly,  affectionate,  aud  of  the  strictest 
morality.  Wlierever  a good  work  was  to 
be  done,  wherever  a cry  of  need  was 
raised  for  the  furthera:ice  of  Christianity, 
and  of  jilaces  where  that  Christianity 
could  be  preached  and  tlie  worship  of  God 
performed,  his  hand  aud  heart  were  ready 
to  promote  it.  The  young,  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  aud  the  weakly,  were  uniformly 
cared  for  by  him  ; schools  established  and 
supported  ; and  a better  principle,  so  far 
as  precept,  example,  and  teaching  could 
do,  both  moral  and  social,  instilled  into 
the  lives  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact,  or  whom  lie  could  reach  by  his 
philanthropic  and  generous  exertions. 

IMr.  Evans  married  July  31st,  1820, 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gis- 
borne, of  Yoxall  Lodge,  Prebendary  of 
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Durham,  and  sister  to  the  late  Thomas 
Gisborne,  esq.  M.P.  for  North  Derby- 
shire, and  by  lier  hud  issue  an  only  cliilcl, 
Thomas  William  Evans,  esq.  who  succeeds 
to  the  estates. 

His  funeral  at  Darley  church,  on  the 
15th  April,  was  attended  by  the  principal 
members,  of  both  sexes,  of  the  families  of 
Evans,  Gisborne,  and  Strutt,  the  offers  of 
a more  public  manifestation  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  of  Derby,  and  others, 
having  been  declined. 


Joseph  Neeld,  Esq,  M.P. 

March  -4.  At  his  rcsideact^  in  Gros- 
venor-square,  aged  67,  Jose['.h  Neeld,  esep 
of  Grittleton  House,  a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of  Wiltshire,  M.P.  for  Chippenham,  HIg'u 
Steward  of  Malmesbury,  F.S.A.andF.L.S. 

Mr.  Neeld  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Joseph 
Neeld,  esq.  of  Gloucester-place,  Maryk- 
boiip. 

We  have  b.^en  favoured  by  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Britton  with  some  niqmbUshed 
pages  of  his  Auto-Biograp!^ v,  which  fur- 
idsh  the  Allowing  parlicu!  os  of  ?Tr. 
Neeld 

“ Mr.Ne.-kl  came  into  possesiion  of  great 
wealth  on  the  demise  of  his  maternal  ^reat 
uncle,  Philip  Uurulell,  esc[.  of  Lndgace 
Street,  an  eminent  goldsmitii,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  SI,  on  the  17th  Feb.  iS'JT. 
After  many  muuiriccnt  presents,  during 
bis  long  ami  money-taving  life,  Mr.  lluu- 
dell  beejueathed,  by  will,  the  very  large 
sum  of  above  four  humlred  thousand 
l)ounds  to  be  distributed  to  his  nephews 
and  nieces,  to  personal  ii  iends,  and  to 
public  cliarities.  The  re.-idiu'  uf  his  for- 
tune was  given  to  Ids  “great-nephew  and 
esteemed  friend,  Joseph  Neeld,  esq.  the 
younger.”  This  sum  was  presumed  to 
amouut  to  at  least  eight  hundred  aud 
ninety  thousaud  pounds,  Tiie  personal 
effects  were  sworn  to  exceed  one  million  of 
money,  the  utmost  limit  to  wh  jh  Ihe  scale 
of  probate  duty  extends. 

“ Before  he  came  into  ])05se.s.sion  of  his 
princely  fortune,  Mr.  Neeld  had  i)een  on 
intimate  terms  with  Colonel  Hcultou,  of 
Grittleton,  and,  as  the  latter  gentleman 
was  disposed  to  settle  at  Farleigh  Castle, 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Rear-Admiral 
John  Houlton,  he  met  wdth  a liberal  pur- 
chaser of  the  Grittleton  estate  in  the 
gentleman  who  has  since  created  such  vast 
beneficial  improvemeiits  in  this  di-trict. 
The  purchase  was  eliected  in  \c26.  Since 
that  year  Mr.  Neeld  has  bought  other 
1 ind  in  the  same  parish,  with  lauds, 
iminors,  aud  advowsons  in  adjoining  pa- 
rishes, and  thus  created  a domain  uf  large 
extent,  and  placed  the  whole  uuder  one 
system  of  general  amelioration  and  good 
cultivaticn. 


“ Mr.  Neeld  has  generally  resided  at 
Grittleton  ; but  the  old  manor-house, 
though  suitable  in  point  of  size  to  the 
property  formerly  attached  to  it,  and  not 
a bad  specimen  of  its  kind,  as  a country 
residence,  was  inadequate  to  the  position 
of  its  new  owner.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
opportunity  of  some  injury  done  by  a lire, 
IMr.  Neeicl  added  a few  larger  ajiartments, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Thomson, 
architect,  of  London.  A more  spacious 
mansion  on  the  same  site,  now  in  progress 
of  erection,  is  on  a large  scale.*  The 
ground-plan  covers  an  area  of  160  feet 
from  N.  to  .S.  by  120  feet  from  E.  to  W., 
exclu-,iv'c  of  a fine  (mnservatory,  of  ori- 
ginal design,  occupying  the  south  front, 
aud  witii  extensive  office.s  at  tlie  other  ex- 
tremity. The  halls,  staircases,  and  vesti- 
bules rise  to  the  summit  of  the  building, 
and  are  to  be  appropriated  to  pictures, 
sculpture,  Nc.  From  what  I know  of  the 
art  and  literary  treasures  in  the  town  aud 
country  houses  of  Mr.  Neeld,  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  !be  mansion  at 
Grittleton  will  be  entirh  d to  r ink,  in  its 
finished  state,  vvitc.  the  noble  and  Iiisto- 
ricai  seats  of  the  county.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  proprietor  lias  directed 
his  attention  ami  patronage  chietly  to 
works  in  p lintinr:  and  sculpture  of  British 
artists  : viz.  Cli  uitrey,  Giiison,  Baily, 
Wyatt,  Fapworih,  Const, able,  Gainslio- 
rougli,  Etty,  Roberts,  Btantield,  Wilson, 
Ward.  West,  and  many  others.  The  li- 
brary will  contain  a large  collection  of 
books,  amongst  which  it  cannot  fail  to 
gratify  my  liter  iry,  as  well  as  provincial, 
vanity  — 1 will  say  pride  and  feelings — 
to  know  that  an  unique  copy  of  my  Archi- 
tectural Aniiqiiities,  large  paper,  with 
proofs,  etchings,  and  the  Original  Druw'- 
ings,  will  be  pix'servod.  Tliis  set  was 
formerly  purchased  by  my  very  good 
friend  and  most  subatantial  patron,  Jolai 
Broadley,  esq.  of  Soutii  Ella,  Yorkshire, 
for  the  sum  of  650  guineas,  and  was  re- 
sold, at  the  sale  of  tliat  gentleman’s  very 
tine  library,  to  Mr.  Neeld-. 

“ Mr.  Thomson  has  likewise  designed 
and  directed  several  other  huiklings  on 
different  parts  of  his  patron's  estates  : at 
Grittleton,  Leigh  Delainere,  Aldertun,  and 
Gliippcnh.nn . The  farm-houses  are  re- 
spectable and  comfortable  buildings,  with 
appeudagc.s  to  corrcspo.id  ; whilst  the,  vil- 
lages, school-houses,  and  cottages  are  cal- 
culated to  make  the  dwellings  of  labourers 
and  their  families  places  of  shelter  from 
inclement  weather,  and  afford  them  in- 
ducements to  prekr  home  to  the  demu- 

* A view  aud  ground -plan  have  been 
published  in  The  Builder,  voL  xi.  p.  281, 
April  13,  1853. 
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ralising  beer-shop  and  public-house.  In 
the  new  churches  the  architect  has  intro- 
duced novelties  of  form  and  ornament  to 
distinguish  them  from  domestic  build- 
ings. 

“A  History  of  the  Parish  of  Grittleton, 
including  pedigrees  of  its  former  chief 
proprietors,  the  White  and  Houlton  fami- 
lies, was  published  in  1813  by  the  Wilt- 
shire Topographical  Society,  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  at 
that  time  curate  of  Farleigh-Hungerford, 
near  Bath.  The  volume  contains  also  An 
Essay  on  Topographical  Literature ; its 
Province,  Attributes,  and  varied  Utility, 
by  J.  Britton.” 

During  his  long  parliamentary  career 
Mr.  Neeld  was  a stedfast  adherent  to  the 
Conservative  and  Protestant  party,  and 
he  continued  to  vote  for  agricultural  pro- 
tection after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  184(3.  He  always  took  an 
active  part  in  county  business,  and  to  the 
borough  of  Chippenham  he  was  a muni- 
ficent benefactor.  The  town-hall  was  re- 
built at  his  expense,  and  it  contains  his 
busc,  as  well  as  one  of  Mr.  Rundell. 
Grittleton  House  was  widely  celebrated 
for  its  hospitalities,  and  his  public  and 
private  charities  endeared  him  to  ail  his 
neighbours. 

He  married  Jan.  1,  1831,  Lady  Caro- 
line Mary  Ashley-Cooper,  eldest  daughter 
of  Cropley  sixth  and  late  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury; but  by  her  ladyship,  who  survives 
him,  he  had  uo  issue. 

His  brother  Mr.  John  Neeld,  M.P.  for 
Cricklade,  becomes  his  heir.  Lieut. -Col. 
Boldero,  the  second  Member  for  Chippen- 
ham, is  their  brother-in-law. 

The  funeral  of  the  deceased  took  place 
on  the  31st  of  March,  when  his  body  was 
deposited  in  a vault  under  the  north  aisle 
of  the  church  of  Leigh  Delamere,  which 
was  wholly  rebuilt  at  his  expense  in  184(3. 
His  brother  attended  as  chief-mourner, 
with  his  two  sons,  Algernon  and  Edward, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Boldero  and  the  Rev.  H. 
K.  Boldero,  Lieut. -Colonel  Inigo  Jones 
and  his  son,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Wyld  and  Mr. 
Calcraft  Wyld,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Patton. 
The  body  was  preceded  by  eight  clergy- 
men, and  the  service  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  Rector  of  Leigh  De- 
lamere, assisted  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Pur- 
brick,  of  Chippenham.  By  his  will  Mr. 
Neeld  lias  endowed  the  School  of  Norton 
St.  Philip’s,  CO.  Somerset  (the  birth-place 
of  his  great-uncle,  Mr.  Rundell),  with  50/. 
a-year ; and  a range  of  almshouses  at 
Leigh  Delamere,  recently  built  by  himself, 
with  the  sum  of  5,000/.  To  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  of  Hendon,  co.  Middlesex, 
he  has  also  bequeathed  500/.,  the  annual 
income  of  which  is  to  be  apiilied  to  the 
11 


maintenance  of  Mr.  RundelPs  tomb  there, 
the  surplus  to  be  given  to  two  aged  poor 
men. 


Benjamin  Gaskell,  Esq. 

Jan.  21.  At  Thornes  House,  near 
Wakefield,  in  his  75th  year,  Benjamin 
Gaskell,  esq.  formerly  M.P.  for  Maldon. 

He  was  born  on  the  28th  Feb.  1781, 
the  elder  son  of  Daniel  Gaskell,  esq.  of 
Clifton  Hall,  near  Manchester,  by  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  James  Noble,  esq.  of 
Lancaster,  and  was  educated  at  Gateacre, 
near  Liverpool,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

He  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Maldoii;  at  the  general  election  of  180G, 
and  some  circumstances  connected  with 
this  return  are  wortli  recalling.  The  poll 
(Oct.  30,  1806)  was  as  follows For 
Col.  Strutt  (the  father  of  the  pre.sent 
Lord  Rayleigh),  63 ; Mr.  Gaskell,  31  ; 
Charles  Callis  Western,  esq.  (the  late 
Lord  Western),  29.  A petition  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Western,  complaining  of  an 
undue  election,  and  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed Feb.  4,  1807,  decided  agaiust  Mr. 
Gaskell’s  return,  and  gave  the  seat  to  Mr. 
Western.  The  votes  of  the  committee 
were  equal,  and  the  decision  was  arrived 
at  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman, 
Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  who  not  ouly  gave 
a casting,  but  a double  vote.  Mr.  Simeon, 
M.P.  for  Reading,  who  was  Mr.  Gaskell’s 
nominee  on  the  committee,  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  unseated,  but  no  fur- 
ther steps  w’ere  taken  iu  the  matter. 

At  the  general  election  which  took 
place  in  May,  1807,  on  the  dissolution  of 
Lord  Grenville’s  government,  Mr.  Gaskell 
again  stood  for  ]\Ialclon,  and  w^as  defeated 
by  two  votes,  the  numbers  being— for 
Strutt,  58  ; Western,  29 ; and  Gaskell, 
27.  During  the  interval  before  the  next 
election  Mr.  Gaskell  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  for  Maldon  the  resto- 
ration of  its  charter.  He  was  returned 
without  opposition  in  1812,  and  remained 
unopposed  till  he  quitted  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1826. 

Mr.  Gaskell  was  a moderate  whig  in 
politics.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
imposition  of  civil  disabilities  on  account 
of  religious  opinions,  and  was  a zealous 
friend  to  Catholic  emancipation,  support- 
ing the  various  motions  of  Mr.  Canning, 
•Mr.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Plunkett  on  that 
subject.  He  voted  with  Mr.  Brougham 
on  the  question  of  education;  with  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Mr.  Abercromby  for  a 
temperate  reform  in  the  representation; 
and  was  a consistent  supporter  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  and  .Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh in  their  endeavours  to  mitigate  the 
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severity  of  our  criminal  code.  He  was 
generally  disposed,  however,  to  support 
the  government  of  the  day  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  honour  and  security  of  the 
country,  and  was  always  ready  to  place  a 
generous  construction  upon  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  public  men,  never  concur- 
ring in  any  proposition  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  vindictiveness,  and  rarely  sup- 
porting any  motion  that  went  to  harass  or 
inculpate  others. 

In  1826’  Mr.  Gaskell  retired  from  par- 
liament, and  resided  abroad  from  the  sum- 
mer of  1827  till  the  autumn  of  1828.  He 
afterwards  resided  chiefly  at  Thornes 
House,  leading  a life  of  quiet  retirement 
and  unostentatious  goodness,  to  which 
there  is  no  lack  of  those  who  can  bear 
grateful  testimony.  Subsequently  to  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  November, 
1845,  this  disposition  for  retirement  in- 
creased upon  him  ; and  his  chief  social 
intercourse  was  latterly  that  of  his  own 
hospitable  dinner  table  and  drawing-room, 
where  the  ease  of  friendly  intercourse  was 
ever  happily  blended  with  the  most  grace- 
ful observances  of  wealth  and  station. 

On  the  17th  June,  180/,  he  married 
Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Brandreth,  of  Liverpool.  Their  only  sur- 
viving issue  is  James  Milues  Gaskell,  esq. 
M.P.,  who  married,  in  May,  1832,  Mary, 
the  second  daughter  of  the  late  Riglit 
Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  IM.P.  by 
whom  he  has  issue. 

[This  article  must  be  considered  as  sub- 
stituted for  that  in  our  last  Number.— 
Edit.] 


Thomas  Attvvooo,  Esu. 

March  6.  At  Great  jVIalvern,  aged  72, 
Thomas  Attwood,  esq.  formerly  M.P.  for 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  was  the  third  son 
of  Matthias  Attwood,  esq.  of  Hales  Owen, 
who  realised  a large  fortune  by  a monopoly 
of  Swedish  iron,  and  founded  the  house  of 
Attvvoods,  bankers,  in  Birmingham,  and 
in  Gracechurch -street,  London.  Of  the 
eldest  son,  Matthias,  M.P.  for  Whitehaven, 
who,  like  his  brother  Thomas,  was  an 
author  on  Currency,  a memoir  was  given 
in  our  Magazine  for  Feb.  1852. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  first  became 
known  as  a public  character  by  his  vi- 
gorous opposition  to  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil of  1812.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  in  the  country  who  decidedly  con- 
demned the  return  to  cash  payments  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  His  earliest  produc- 
tions on  this  subject  bear  the  dates  of  1815 
and  1816.  He  never  wavered  in  bis  opi- 
nion on  this  subject ; and  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life  retained  the  convictions  of  his 
early  manhood.  His  Letters  of  a Scotch 
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Banker  (a  signature  which  was  appended 
at  their  first  appearance  in  1828,  in  the 
Globe  newspaper,  without  the  writer’s 
knowledge,)  established  his  reputation  as 
an  able  and  powerful  advocate  of  repre- 
sentative paper-money. 

It  was  the  denial  of  his  currency  re- 
forms which  made  Mr.  Attwood  a Par- 
liamentary Reformer  ; and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1829  he  formed  tlie  Birmingham 
Political  Union,  which  became  a political 
engine  of  formidable  power,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  liave  considerably  influenced  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  On  that 
ground,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London,  on  which  occasion 
he  remarked, — “ I may  have  given  offence 
to  abler  men,  because  I had  recourse  to 
measures  which  trenched  on  the  verge  of 
law  ; but  I did  not  resort  to  such  mea- 
sures until  I saw  that  the  extremity  of  the 
country  required  extreme  remedies.  It 
has  been  the  study  of  my  life  to  show  at- 
tachment to  the  law,  to  the  Cr  wn,  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  the  institutions 
of  this  great  country.’’ 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
Lord  Grey  sent  for  Mr.  Attwood,  and 
expressed,  in  his  own  name  and  tliat  of 
his  colleagues,  his  sense  of  the  important 
services  which  Mr.  Attwood  had  rendered 
by  his  excellent  management  of  the  enor- 
mous power  of  tlie  Political  Unions.  “ We 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  you,”  said  Lord 
Grey,  ” and  shall  be  happy  to  do  anything 
in  our  power  to  mark  our  sense  of  the 
obligation.”  ” My  Lord,”  was  Mr.  .\tt- 
wood’s  answer,  ‘‘  I supported  your  admi- 
nistration on  public  grounds  alone.  I 
never  expected  to  receive  any  reward,  and 
I must  beg  to  decline  any.”  And  none 
he  ever  received,  either  for  himself  or  for 
Iii.s  family  or  friends. 

Y/hen  the  Reform  Act  had  given  two 
members  to  Birmingham,  Mr.  Attwood 
and  Mr.  Joshua  Scholefield  were  returned 
wdthout  opposition  at  the  general  election 
of  1832.  In  1835  they  successfully  stood 
a contest — 


Thomas  Attwood,  esq.  . . 

. 1780 

Joshua  Scholefield,  esq. 

. 1660 

Richard  Spooner,  esq.  . 

. 915 

And  again  in  1837 — 

Thomas  Attwood,  esq.  . . 

. 2115 

Joshua  Scholefield,  esq.  . 

. 2114 

A.  G.  Stapleton,  esq.  . 

. 1046 

In  the  House  of  Commons 

Mr.  Att- 

wood  had  strong  and  decided  opinions  on 
the  subject  which  all  men  agreed  to  disre- 
gard at  the  time,  and  on  which  all  men 
have  since  come  round  to  his  opinion — 
the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia.  He  was 
as  strong  upon  this  as  he  was  on  the  cur- 
rency ; and  it  was  from  a painful  convic- 
3 Y 
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tiou  of  the  disiaclination  of  a reformed 
Parliament  to  entertain  the  importance  of 
these  questions  that  he  retired  from  the 
House,  by  accepting  the  stewardship  of 
the  Chiltern  hundreds,  in  Jao.  18  tO,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  friend  a ul  associate 
in  the  union  Mr.  Muntz.  Had  Mr.  Att- 
wood  died  in  1832,  his  deatli  would  have 
been  regarded  by  thousands  as  an  im- 
portaut  event.  In  185G  the  place  which 
he  once  occupied  in  public  attention  lias 
been  tilled  up  by  others.  For  many  years 
prior  to  his  death  he  wa^  the  victim  of  a 
severe  and  distressing  attack  of  paralyc=is  ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  sufierings  and 
general  prostration  of  mind  and  body,  he 
was  distinguished,  as  in  the  early  period  of 
his  life,  by  tlie  amiability  and  generosity 
of  his  social  disposition.  In  Birmingliam 
his  decease  is  regretted  by  all  parties,  and 
more  especially  by  those  who  enjoyed  his 
private  intimacy. 


John  Sadleir,  Esq.  M.P. 

Feb.  17.  Aged  42,  John  Sadleir,  esq. 
M.P.  for  Sligo,  a Director  of  the  London 
and  County  Bank,  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Railway  Company,  and  of  other  enter- 
prises of  the  same  nature. 

This  gentleman  was  the  third  son  of 
Clement  William  Sadleir,  esq.  of  Shrone 
Hill,  near  Tipperary,  in  which  town  a 
bank  was  established  by  his  grandfather. 
They  were  a Protestant  family,  until  his 
father  married  Miss  Scully,  aitd  conse- 
quently embraced  Romanism,  in  which  he 
brought  up  his  children.  ThroUL;li  his 
motlier  the  deceased  was  related  to  Francis 
Scully,  csq.  M.P.  for  Tipperary,  and  to 
Vincent  .Scully,  esq.  t-i.C'.,  M.P.  for  the. 
county  of  Cork,  liis  hrutlicr,  James  Sad- 
leir, is  the  second  member  for  Tipperary. 
John  .Sailleir  him.self  was  professedly  an 
extreme  supporter  of  tiie  ultramoutano 
sentiments  of  the  Roman  church. 

He  was  born  in  Irili,  and  educated  at 
Clongowes  college.  He  succeciled  an  uncle 
in  a very  lucrative  business  as  a solicitor 
in  Dublin  ; which  profession  he  continued 
to  follow  luitii  184(1;  havii’.g  before  that 
time  become  a Director  of  the  Tipperary 
Joint  .Stock  Bank,  established  about  the 
year  l''.2T,  and  in  which  the  j-rivatc  bank 
founded  by  his  grandfather  was  merged. 

Shortly  before  18  Pi  Mr.  J'>hu  Sadleir 
made  himself  known  as  an  active  parliu- 
nientary  airent  for  iii.sh  railways;  and  at 
the  germral  eltctiun  of  1817  he  became 
Limsclt  a member  of  the  legislature,  being 
returned  for  Carlow,  v.hcre  be  defeuteci 
Capt.  B.  Villici'.'  Layard,  the  former 
member,  by  lb4  voles  to  101.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  a warm  sup 
porter  of  Lord  Jolm  Russell,  until  the  au- 
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dacious  inroad  of  Dr.  Wiseman  upon  Pro- 
testant England,  which  was  popularly 
called  the  Papal  Aggression.  He  then  be- 
came an  opponent  of  the  Government ; 
and  was  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
trusted  leaders  of  the  party  known  by  the 
names  of  ‘‘  the  Po))e's  Brass  Band,”  and 

the  Irish  Brigade,”  till  he  accepted  the 
office  of  a junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on 
the  formation  of  the  Earl  of  Aberbeen's 
ministry  in  1833.  This  entirely  destroyed 
his  popularity  in  Carlow,  and  with  his 
party ; and  when  he  offered  himself  for 
re-election,  having  vacated  his  seat  by  his 
acceptance  of  office,  he  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  polled  .99  votes  to  his  91. 
The  same  year,  Mr.  Towncley  having  been, 
on  petition,  unseated  for  Sligo,  Mr.  Sad- 
leir became  a candidate,  and  beat  his  op- 
ponent, Mr.  Somer.s  by  eight  votes.  He 
was  involved  in  law-suits  on  account  of  an 
illegal  .arrest  which  took  place  to  prevent 
an  elector  from  votiug  for  Mr.  Somers; 
and  the  disclosures  which  these  suits  led 
to,  caused  the  resignation  of  his  office  of 
Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

In  1848  he  became  ch.aiiman  of  the 
Lomlon  and  County  Joint-Stock  Banking 
Company,  and  for  several  years  he  pre- 
sided over  the  affairs  of  that  body  with 
great  ability.  A few  months  since,  he 
vacated  the  chair;  and,  though  still  a di- 
rector, he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in 
its  business.  He  continued  to  be  a prin- 
cipal man-ger  of  the  affairs  of  the  Tij  pe- 
rary  Bank  ; and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Railway  Company;  in 
which  it  now  appears  that,  out  of  79,925 
shaies  issued,  begot  into  his  own  [lussession 
48,2 1.5;  besides  which  he  dishouestly 
fabricated  a large  quantity  of  duplicate 
shares,  ot  which  he  had  a[ipropriated 
19,7UU. 

Among  other  eirtcrprizcs  in  which  Mr. 
.Sadhur  was  also  actively  engaged,  were — 
llie  Grand  Junction  Railway  of  France,  the 
Rome  and  Frascati  Railway,  a Swiss  rail- 
way, and  the  East  Kent  line : and  a coal 
company.  He  had  dealt  largely  in  the 
lands  sold  in  tiie  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  iu  Ireland  ; and  in  several  instauces 
Lad  forged  conveyances  of  such  lauds,  in 
order  to  r.iise  money  upon  them. 

Tiie  catastro[)he  was  brought  about  by 
Messrs.  Glyn,  tlie  London  agents  of  the 
Tijq'araiy  bank,  returning  its  drafts  as 
“ not  provided  for,”  a step  which  was 
followed  a day  or  two  after  by  the  Bunk  of 
Ireland.  This  occurred  on  Saturday  the 
iGth  of  February.  During  that  day  .Mr. 
S allivr  was  busy  in  the  city,  still  endea- 
vouring to  bolster  up  his  credit,  aud  com- 
muuicatiiig  with  his  brother  in  Dublin  by 
the  electric  telegraph.  Ou  coming  home 
to  his  house  iu  Gloucester-terrace,  he 
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wrote  to  Mr,  Robert  Keating,  M.P,  for 
Waterford  (another  director  of  the  Tippe- 
rary bank),  a letter,  intended  to  be  post- 
humous, commencing  thus 

Dear  Robert — To  what  infamy  have  I 
come  step  by  step — heaping  crime  upon 
crime ; and  now  I find  myself  the  author 
of  numberless  crimes  of  a diabolical  cha- 
racter, and  the  cause  of  ruin,  and  misery, 
and  disgrace  to  thousands — aye  to  tens  of 
thousands ! 

Oh  how  I feel  for  those  on  whom  all 
this  ruin  must  fall ! I could  bear  all  pu- 
nishment, but  I could  never  bear  to  wit- 
ness the  sufferings  of  those  on  whom  I 
have  brought  such  ruin.  It  uiust  be  bet- 
ter that  I should  not  live.” 

He  sent  a servant  to  a chemist’s  for  a 
large  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  of  al- 
monds. The  next  morning  his  body  was 
found  in  a retired  s])ot  on  Hampstead 
Heath,  not  far  from  Jack  Straw’s  Castle, 
to  which  tavern  he  had  been  a visitor 
on  former  occasions.  The  bottle  which 
had  held  the  poison,  and  a silver  cream- 
jug  used  for  drinhing  its  contents,  were 
lying  by  his  side. 

One  of  the  Dublin  papers,  the  Nation, 
speaking  of  this  utiexampled  swindler,  has 
thus  expressed  itself  : — “ .Silence,  indeed, 
is  imjiussiblo.  The  evil  he  has  done  lives 
after  him.  Mvery  hour  since  he  expired 
reveals  some  fresh  and  more  flagrant 
swindle.  Peculation  of  trust  funds  ; tor- 
gery  of  bills,  shares,  deeds  ; the  evidence 
of  a wholesale,  reckless,  and  ile.'iperale 
system  of  fraud,  accumulate  on  every  mail. 
For  months  to  come  we  may  exjiect  to  see 
revealed  its  debris  hit  by  bit — and  many 
innocent  dupes  involved  in  his  unscrupu- 
lous ruin.  He  was  a man  desperate  by 
nature  and  in  all  his  designs.  His  cha- 
racter, his  objects,  his  very  fate,  .seemed 
written  in  that  sallow  face,  wrinkled  with 
multifarious  intrigue-— cold,  callous,  cun 
ning— -instinct  witlr  an  unscrupulou.s  au- 
dacity and  an  easy  and  wily  energy.  How 
he  contrived  and  continued  to  deceive  men 
to  the  last,  and  to  stave  off  so  securely  the 
evidences  of  his  infamies,  until  now  th^it 
tiiey  all  seem  exploding  together  over  his 
dead  body,  is  a marvel  and  a mystery.” 

Fortunately,  he  lived  and  died  a bache- 
lor. He  was  personally  an  inexpensive 
man  ; was  not  known  to  be  aildicted  to 
any  of  the  ordinary  vices  of  life,  nor  Ins 
he  ever  had  the  reputation  of  being  even 
generous  in  his  general  disbursements.  He 
lived  ])lninly,  entertained  sparingly,  and 
appeared  to  limit  his  extravagance  in  point 
of  expenditure  to  a small  stud  of  horses, 
which  he  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Watford, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  with  the  Gun- 
nersbury  hounds. 


George  Weare  Braikenridge,  Esa. 
F.S.A. 

Feh.  11.  At  Broomwell  House,  Bris- 
lington,  near  Bristol,  aged  81,  George 
Weare  Braikenridge,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  F.G.S. 

Mr.  Braikenridge  w'as  the  eldest  son  of 
George  Braikenridge  (a  Scotchman  by 
descent,  but  born  in  Bristol,  where  his 
family  had  recently  settled),  and  w’as  born 
on  the  4th  of  January,  ITT-i,  in  Hanover 
county,  Virginia,  in  which  state,  at  that 
time  still  subject  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
his  father  was  residing  as  a planter  and 
mercliant.  Brought  in  very  early  life  to 
England,  he  received  his  education  in  the 
scliool  of  Dr.  Estlin  at  Bristol,  and  was 
soon  initiated  into  the  commercial  pursuits 
of  that  city,  becoming  ultimately  the  senior 
partner  in  a leading  and  long-established 
West  India  Ann.  His  course  as  a man 
of  business  was  guided  by  high  principles 
of  honour  and  integrity,  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  remarkable  accuracy  and 
punctual  habits.  From  youth  he  gave 
indications  of  liberal  tastes,  and,  though 
much  engaged  in  commerce,  and  that  du- 
ring the  anxious  period  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  found  leisure  and  inclination  for 
inquiiies  into  inediteval  antiquity,  and 
more  than  one  branch  of  natural  history, 
lie  fonned  at  that  time  a good  collection 
of  the  Coleoptera ; and  his  cabinet  of  or- 
ganic rem.iins  was  in  those  early  days  of 
geological  science  of  uo  mean  repute,  and 
is  still  valuable  for  its  specimens  of  the 
fos.siIs  which  are  associated  with  the  strata 
of  the  west  of  England,  in  connection 
with  this,  and  as  evidencing  his  habit  of 
accurate  observation,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  the  first  in  England  to  notice, 
and  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sowerby  to 
a species  of  ammonite,  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  and  sti iking  form  of  the  lip,  a 
fossil  originally  found  at  Dundry  near 
Bristol,  and  wliich  has  been  distinguished 
by  his  name. 

Before  reacliing  his  fiftieth  year,  Mr. 
Braikenridge  witlulrew  from  commercial 
operations,  and  soon  after,  purchasing  the 
residence  at  Brislington  where  he  ipassed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  was  enabled  to 
devote  himself  more  fully  to  archreobgy, 
and  to  become  a collector  on  a larger  scale 
than  had  previously  been  in  his  power. 
He  was  au  enthusiastic  admirer  of  ancient 
wood-carving,  and,  with  materials  of  this 
kind  procured  from  every  avail.ible  source, 
succeeded  in  forming  articles  of  furniture 
of  great  variety  and  beauty  of  design  to 
adorn  his  library,  a room  which  he  had 
fitted  up  with  much  taste  in  the  Tudor 
style  of  ornament,  filling  its  windows  with 
old  stained  glass,  and  enriching  its  ceiling 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  families  dis- 
tinguished at  different  time.s  in  Bristol  and 
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its  neighbourhood.  As  an  antiquary,  his 
attention  was  very  much  engrossed  by  the 
mediaeval  remains  of  the  picturesque  old 
city  in  which  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
life  had  been  spent,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
local  artists,  he  has  rescued  from  oblivion 
many  of  those  quaint  architectural  fea- 
tures which  the  changes  of  tinae,  and  the 
necessary  enlargement  of  the  public  spaces 
of  the  city,  have  contributed  to  etface. 
Not  only  drawings,  but  ancient  documents, 
books,  and  relics  of  every  kind,  were  ea- 
gerly sought  for,  and  collected  by  him. 
Taking  Barrett’s  History  of  Bristol  as  a 
basis  for  illustration,  he  raised  upon  it  a 
superstructure  of  very  diversihed  interest, 
rejecting  no  materials  which  could  in  any 
way  elucidate  his  subject,  and,  by  manu- 
script corrections  and  additions,  doing 
much  to  supply  what  was  necessarily  de- 
ficient in  the  original  work. 

At  a later  period  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Somerset- 
shire ; and,  in  order  fully  to  illustrate 
Collinson’s  History  of  that  county,  em- 
ployed the  services  of  an  artist  for  more 
than  ten  years  to  travel  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  to  delineate  all  its  ar- 
chitectural features  and  noticeable  relics 
of  antiquity.  The  work  necessarily  be- 
came one  of  very  extended  dimensions, 
and  remains  a monument  of  Mr.  Braiken- 
ridge's  persevering  character,  and  of  the 
great  value  which  he  attached  to  topo- 
graphical research. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Braikenridge  was  accustomed  to  spend  the 
summer  and  autumn  at  Clevedon,  a place 
on  the  Bristol  Channel,  now  generally 
known  and  admired  for  its  pure  air  and 
delightful  scenery.  The  distance  between 
the  parish  church  and  the  newly-erected 
lodging-houses  being  considerable,  and  the 
want  of  accommodation  in  consequence 
much  felt,  he  took  a prominent  part  in  an 
effort  made  in  the  year  Ibd?  to  remedy 
this  deficiency  by  the  erection  of  a church 
on  Clevedon-hill,  contributing  the  j)rinci- 
pal  portion  of  the  building  fund,  and  add- 
ing a permanent  endowment.  It  was  con- 
secrated in  August  1839,  the  eldest  son  of 
its  chief  founder  becoming  its  first  mi- 
nister, an  appointment  which  he  still  re- 
tains. Through  life,  iMr.  Braikenridge 
was  a warmly-attached  member  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  yielding  to  none  in 
firm  conviction  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  pure  evangelical  truth  which  its  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  embodies,  wliilst  his  daily 
practice  was  marked  by  the  conscientious 
but  unobtrusive  discharge  of  the  relative 
duties  of  life.  With  questions  of  public 
interest,  he  never  at  any  time  practically 
interfered,  though  possessing  clearly  de- 
fined opinions,  formed  in  that  elder  school 


of  politics,  with  the  ascendency  of  which, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
he  was  accustomed  to  associate  much  of 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  England. 
Of  retired  and  domestic  habits,  he  was  not 
generally  known  in  his  neighbourhood, 
but  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse,  he  was  valued  and  loved  for 
sterling  qualities  of  character,  kindness  of 
disposition  and  demeanour,  and  great 
powers  of  conversation.  He  possessed  a 
remarkable  fund  of  local  anecdote  which 
his  memory  had  treasured  up  during  a long 
life,  and  clearly  retained  to  its  close,  and 
with  him  have  been  lost  many  minute  de- 
tails beai  iug  on  the  social  and  commercial 
aspects  of  Bristol  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

He  married,  Nov.  11,  1800,  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Bush,  esq. 
of  Bristol,  and  of  Tracy  Park,  near  Bath. 
By  this  lady,  who  predeceased  him  March 
20,  1855,  he  has  left  issue  two  sons  and 
four  daughters. 


Willi. Swainson,  E.sq.  F.R.S. 

Dec.  6.  At  Fern  Grove,  Hutt  Valley, 
New  Zealand,  in  his  ()7tii  year,  William 
Swainson,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant 
Commissary-General. 

Mr.  Swainson  was  born  in  Liverpool 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1789.  His  family 
was  originally  of  the  “ statesmen  ” or 
small  land-owners  in  Westmerland,  set- 
tled at  Hawkhead,  in  that  county.  His 
grandfather  was  for  many  years  a superior 
officer  of  the  Liverpool  Customs,  and  his 
father  long  enjoyed  the  lucrative  office  of 
collector  of  the  customs  in  that  port— -one 
of  the  best  gifts  at  that  period  in  ministe- 
rial patronage.  The  son,  William,  from 
a collection  of  British  insects  and  shells 
made  by  his  father,  imbibed  an  early  taste 
for  natural  history.  From  his  boyish 
years  he  pursued  butterflies,  and  gathered 
shells  at  bathing-places  ; and  “ sleeping 
and  waking,”  he  said  of  himself  that  his 
thoughts  “were  constantly  bent  on  how 
he  could  get  abroad,  and  revel  in  the 
zoology  of  the  tropics.”  School  tuition 
he  ignored.  Instead  of  Latin  and  Greek 
exercises,  except  so  far  as  to  escape  the 
cane  and  the  birch,  he  copied  Smeathson’s 
notes  and  drawings  on  the  insects  of 
Western  Africa,  yearning  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Sierra  Leone,  and  cap- 
turing thousands  of  butterflies.  At  14 
years  of  age,  half  educated,  his  father 
placed  him  in  a Liverpool  custom-house 
clerkship  of  80/.  per  annum.  Such  a pre- 
mature interment  was  not  likely  to  insure 
such  a boy’s  permanent  fixture  to  the  desk 
and  the  slow  advancement  in  a public 
office.  IMr.  Swainson  has  described  him- 
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self  as  having  “ a peculiarly  nervous  tem- 
perament,” and  in  his  youth  as  ‘‘way- 
ward and  unhappy.”  This  morbid  phy- 
sical and  mental  constitution  could  not 
rest  or  content  itself  in  the  red-tapism  of 
a provincial  town.  The  father,  with  dis- 
cernment and  good  sense,  exchanged  his 
son’s  clerkship  for  a first  step  in  the  com- 
missariat department  of  the  Treasury. 
The  sun  then,  for  the  first  time,  dawned 
on  the  young  adventurer.  He  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  spring  of  1807, 
and  became  stationed  in  Sicily  with  the 
English  army  garrisoning  that  island.  For 
several  years  thus  stationed,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  zoology  and  botany  of  that 
charming  and  classic  island.  About  this 
period  the  publication  of  Dr.  Sibthorp’s 
Prodromus  attracted  his  attention  to  the 
natural  history  of  Greece.  Mr.  Swainson, 
disappointed  in  Sicily,  as  a field  of  zoolo- 
gical research,  received  leave  of  absence 
to  visit  the  Peloponnesus.  On  his  return 
to  Sicily  he  was  long  settled  in  Italy,  pur- 
suing at  Genoa  and  elsewhere  his  tastes 
and  studies.  At  Palermo  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Baron  Bivona,  the 
most  learned  botanist  of  Sicily,  and  with 
Schmaltz,  the  eminent  zoologist.  In  1815, 
in  ill  health,  he  returned  to  England  on 
the  general  peace,  with  large  collections 
and  materials  for  scientific  works.  Al- 
though his  rise  in  the  profession  of  the 
commissariat  had  been  fortunate,  he  be- 
came tired  of  a mock  soldier’s  life — re- 
fused active  service,  and  preferred  to  retire 
on  half-pay  as  an  Assistant  Commissary- 
General. 

Mr.  Swainson  theu  accompanied  Koster 
to  Peruambuco,  and  ultimately  travelled 
overland  to  Rio  St.  Francisco,  thence  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Tliere  he  met  many  Eu- 
ropean men  of  science  engaged  in  similar 
pursuits— Dr.  Langsdorfl',  the  late  Dr. 
Raddi  of  Florence,  and  some  of  the  Ger- 
man naturalists  commissioned  by  the  court 
of  Austria.  In  this  journey  he  amassed 
large  collections,  of  birds  especially;  and 
he  soon  returned  to  England,  in  his  own 
words,  “a  bee  loaded  wnth  honey.”  He 
was  previously  a Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  on  his  return  he  was  elected, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Swainson,  incited  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Leacb,  had  the  mei*it  of  first  using 
the  art  of  litbogranliy  in  producing  zoolo- 
gical plates  fit  for  colouring.  Under  his 
personal  management,  and  at  his  own 
cost,  he  successfully  produced  and  pub- 
lished his  Zoological  Illustrations ; remov- 
ing to  London  for  the  superintendence  of 
that  and  other  successive  and  valua’ole 
publications. 

In  lS-5  he  married  the  only  daughter 


of  the  late  John  Parkes,  esq.  of  Warwick, 
and  temporarily  resided  in  that  town,  con- 
tinuing his  pursuits  and  literary  works. 

Mr.  Swainson,  soon  after  his  marriage, 
visited  Paris,  forming  friendships  with 
Cuvier,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  and  other 
eminent  men  attached  to  the  French  mu- 
seums. 

On  his  return  to  England,  and  ultimate 
domicile  at  Tittenhanger  Green,  near  Lon- 
don-Colney,  Herts,  with  ample  collections 
and  a large  library,  he  undertook  for 
Messrs.  Longman  the  editorship  of  the 
zoological  and  other  departments  of  natu- 
ral science  for  the  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia. 
His  able  volumes  iu  that  useful  compendium 
of  science  are  well  known  and  ju.stly  esti- 
mated. He  was  the  author  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  on  Natural  History, 
and  of  nine  other  treatises,  viz.  the 
Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals, 
Quadrupeds,  Birds  (2  vols.),  Fi>hes  (2 
vols.),  Animals  in  Menageries,  Habits 
and  Instincts  of  Animals,  Shells  and  Shell- 
fish, Taxidermy  and  Bibliography,  and 
Insects  ; in  the  latter  volume  being  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  W.  E.  Shuckard. 

jMr.  Swainson  had  previously  published, 
Exotic  Conchology,  1822  ; tlie  Natu- 
ralist’s Guide,  1824  ; Ornithological  Draw- 
ings of  Birds  of  Brazil,  1834;  The  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Man  and  of 
Animals,  in  Murray’s  Encyclopredia  of 
Geography  ; Birds  of  Western  Africa, 
1837 ; Flycatchers,  1838,  To  these  and 
other  distinct  publications  are  to  be  added 
his  numerous  contributions  to  the  journals 
of  science. 

In  the  prime  of  life  and  mental  produc- 
tion, IMr.  Swainson  met  with  heavy  afflic- 
tion. In  1835  he  lost  a beloved  wife, 
leaving  five  infant  children.  He  had  been 
previously  disappointed  as  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  an  office  in  the  British  xMu- 
seum,  and  which  he  thought  had  been  be- 
stowed on  an  inferior  competitor.  More- 
over, he  had  lessened  his  private  means  by 
speculations  in  South  Americau  mining 
shares.  All  these  pressures  on  a sensitive 
mind  determined  him  to  emigrate  to  New 
Zealand,  then  in  its  colonial  formation, 
and  which  he  deemed  an  El  Dorado. 
Marrying  in  England  a second  time,  he 
quitted  Europe  for  ever  in  1837.  He 
wrote,  Icrore  leaving  his  native  land,  that 
*‘in  New  Zealand  the  parent  trunk  will 
fall.”  In  the  early  difficulties  of  that  co- 
lony, his  farm  barely  maintained  his 
tauuly,  but  his  half-pay  iu  the  commis- 
sariat left  him  neemnarily  independent. 
His  last  and  only  colonial  scientific  work 
was  a Government  survey  and  report  of 
the  forests  and  trees  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land. 
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George  Don,  Esa.  F.L.S. 

Feh.  25.  In  Bedford-place,  Kensington, 
aged  58,  George  Don,  esq.  F.L.S.  the  last 
of  a well-known  family  of  botanists. 

Mr.  Don  was  a brother  of  the  late  David 
Don,  librarian  and  curator  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  l.\tterly  Professor  of  liotauy 
in  King’s  college,  and  both  were  sons  of 
Mr.  George  Don,  of  Forfar,  an  admirable 
field  botanist  of  the  old  school,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  many 
interesting  plants  of  the  Highlands,  com- 
municated in  letters  to  Sir  James  Smith, 
author  of  the  English  Botany. 

Mr.  George  Don,  the  son,  was  born  in 
Forfar,  in  171)8,  and  commenced  his 
scientific  career  as  an  assistant  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Chelsea.  He  subsequently 
travelled  as  collector  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  Brazil,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and  added  largely  to 
their  collections,  both  of  living  and  dried 
plants.  Mr.  Don’s  first  contribution  to 
botanical  science  was  a clever  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  published  in  1822,  and  he 
contributed  some  useful  memoirs  to  tlie 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.  His 
principal  work  was  a General  System  of 
Gardening  and  Botany,  founded  on  Miller’s 
Gardener’s  Dictionary,  in  four  quarto  vo- 
lumes, with  numerous  woodcuts,  18.31-7. 
In  1855  he  assisted  Mrs.  Loudon  in  edit- 
ing a new  edition  of  her  late  husband’s 
Encyclopedia  of  Plants. 

Rev.  Thomas  Image,  F.G.S. 

March  8.  At  the  Rectory  House, 
V.' ’’.epstead,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  in 
his  81th  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Image, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  Rector  of  Whepstead  and 
Stanningfield,  Sufiblk. 

This  di.stinguisl'.cd  geologist  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Image,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Peterborough,  and  Rector  of  Etton,  in  the 
county  of  Northam})tou.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  as 
l.-)th  Senior  Optime,  in  IT'do,  being  the 
first  man  of  his  college  in  that  year.  In 
171)8  he  succeeded  to  the  living  of  Whep- 
stead, wliich  was  in  his  own  patronage, 
and  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  fifty- 
eight  years.  To  the  rectory  of  Stanning- 
field he  was  instituted  in  18iJ7. 

From  an  early  age  Mr.  Image  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  to  his  favourite  pursuit, 
the  collection  of  fossils  ; and,  after  more 
than  half  a century  of  patient  perseverance, 
he  had  in  his  possession  nearly  the  finest 
collection  in  England,  the  recent  transfer 
of  which  to  the  Woodwardian  Museum  at 
Cambridge  was  noticed  in  our  last  num- 
ber, at  p.  J8().  He  was  elected  a Follow 
of  the  Geological  Society  in  1840. 


In  addition  to  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
geology,  Mr.  Image  was  of  no  mean  repute 
as  an  amateur  artist,  and  possessed  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  a choice  and  valuable 
collection  of  paintings  by  the  ancient  mas- 
ters. He  was  an  accomjdiisbed  musician, 
as  well  as  an  elegant  scholar.  Added  to 
this  he  was  a perfect  Christian  gentleman. 
As  a pastor,  his  name  will  be  long  held 
dear  in  the  parishes  where  he  laboured. 
As  a friend,  all  w^ill  say  how  true  he  was  ; 
courteous,  yet  candid  ; firm,  yet  faithful; 
to  him  most  peculiarly  maybe  applied  the 
motto  borne  with  the  family  coat  of  arms, 
“ lioec  nunquam  fallit  Imago.” 

Richard  Batteey,  Esq. 

March  4.  At  Reigate,  aged  86,  Richard 
Battley,  Esq. 

Mr.  Battley  was  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
John  Battley,  an  architect  of  some  emi- 
nence  at  Wakefield,  by  whom  the  theatre 
and  many  other  considerable  buildings  in 
that  town  and  neighbourhood  were  erected. 

He  was  born  at  Wakefield,  about  the 
year  17  70,  and  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  that  place,  and  subse- 
quently for  the  medical  profession,  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  who  had  a large  practice  at 
Wakefield  and  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  pupilage  be 
went  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  entered 
into  an  engagement  to  attend  the  people 
employed  in  the  eollieiies,  which  afforded 
him  a large  field  of  medical  and  surgical 
practice. 

After  rem.ainiug  a few  years  at  New- 
castle,  he  resnlved  to  increase  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  by  studying  in  the 
London  hospitals  and  medical  scliools. 
He  came  to  London,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Cline,  Cooper, 
and  other  celebrated  teachers,  at  the 
united  medical  schools  of  St.  Thomas’s  and 
Guy’s  Hospitals,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished as  a pupil  by  his  intelligence  and 
industry,  acquiring  for  him  the  confidence 
and  high  estimation  of  his  teachers.  The 
friendships  which  he  formed  at  this  period 
of  his  life  with  many  of  the  teachers  and 
fellow-students  were  warmly  cherished, 
and  terminated  only  by  death.  It  was 
here  that  he  became  acquainted  with  John 
Cunningham  Saunders,  whom  he  subse- 
([uently  assisted  to  found  the  London  In- 
firmary for  curing  diseases  of  the  Eye. 

After  leaving  the  hospitals,  Mr.  Battley 
entered  the  service  of  the  navy,  as  an 
assistant-surgeon,  and  was  present  at  seve- 
ral engagements  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
He  did  not,  liowever,  continue  long  at  sea, 
but  returning  to  London  took  a house, 
in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  Mr.  Brown,  an 
apothecary.  He  subsequently  entered 
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into  business  as  a pharmaceutical  chemist 
in  Fore  Street,  Cripplegate,  about  the 
year  1812.  Eight  years  previously  to  this, 
the  London  Eye  Infirmary  was  founded 
by  Saunders  ; Mr.  Battley  supplying,  for 
a time,  the  necessary  medicines  and  a 
di.spenser  at  his  own  cost,  and  himself 
performing  the  duties  of  secretary.  The 
early  success  of  the  institution  was  there- 
fore greatly  promoted  by  his  zealous  devo- 
tion to  its  interests.  This  gratuitous  ser- 
vice, his  high  reputation  for  integrity  and 
ability,  and  the  excellence  and  purity  of 
his  materia  medica  and  laboratory  prepa- 
rations, procured  him  an  extensive  con- 
nection. and  his  business  as  a pliarmaceu- 
tical  chemist  was  successfully  established. 

He  now  began  to  carry  out  the  favourite 
object  of  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life, 
namely  the  improvement  of  pharmacy. 
There  was  no  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
those  days,  and  few  private  individuals 
were  willing  to  incur  the  obloquy  of 
openly  denouncing  the  frauds  and  adulte- 
rations in  pharmacy,  which  custom  almost 
seemed  to  sanction.  However,  there  were 
a few  who  preferred  the  better  part.  Mr. 
Battley  took  his  stand  with  these,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  unlimited  confidence 
which  the  profession  at  all  times  placed 
in  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  medi- 
cines and  preparations.  His  long  ex- 
perience in  pharmacy,  added  to  a clear 
intelligence  and  keen  observation,  enabled 
him  to  introduce  some  decided  improve- 
ments in  pharmaceutical  operations.  He 
maintained  that  cold  distilled  water  was,  in 
many  cases,  a preferable  solvent  to  hot 
water ; and  that  a small  quantity  of  this 
menstruiun  will  often  extract  the  medici- 
nal properties,  without  taking  up  the  inert 
soluble  matters,  by  wliich  the  quantity  of 
the  product  is  increased,  without  addition, 
and  often  with  detriment,  to  it-  value.  On 
these  principles  he  formed  the  insjussated 
cold  infusions  which  he  teriaed  liquors, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
liquor  opii  and  the  liquor  cinchome. 
He  published  several  analyses  of  yellow 
bark,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  in  whicii  he  de- 
scribed his  mode  of  making  the  liquor 
cinch'jTKB,  and  otlier  liquors,  by  infusing 
the  bark  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  evaporating  the  infusion  to 
S.  G.  l,2t)0,  and  adding  rec'itied  spirit  till 
the  S.  G.  fell  to  1,100.  This,  with  a few- 
other  details,  was  the  usual  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  liquors,  though  some  of  them, 
as  the  liquor  opii,  required  further  treat- 
ment for  the  removal  of  ^umc  of  the  con- 
stituents. 

Upwards  of  two  thousaiHl  pupils  who 
largely  benefited  by  Mr.  Hattie v's  instruc- 
tions and  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
will  gratefully  remember  the  excellent 


museum  of  materia  medica  and  the  ope- 
rations of  pharmacy  which  were  for  many 
years  gratuitously  exhibited  to  the  pupils 
of  all  the  medical  schools,  both  at  his  own 
house  in  Fore  Street,  and  at  the  Sauuueriau 
Institution  contiguous  to  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  Aloorfields,  at  a time  when  a 
good  museum  of  materia  medica  was  want- 
ing in  many  of  the  London  schools. 

While  he  thus  taught  the  student  to 
make  himself  practically  acquainted  with 
genuine  mediciue.s,  he  took  many  oppor- 
tunities of  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
older  members  of  the  profession  to  the 
same  subject ; and  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospi- 
tal, and  at  the  Sauiulcrian  Institution,  he 
exhibited  speeiineiis  such  as  probably  no 
single  individual  has  ever  before  col- 
lected. 

Mr.  Battley  was  highly  esteemed  by 
more  than  one  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  The  late  Dr.  John  Latham 
was  his  kind  friend  and  supporter,  and  Sir 
Henry  Halford  in  1834  testified  that  “Mr. 
Battley  had  been  so  successful  in  his  pre- 
parations of  the  various  articles  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  particularly  of  those 
of  the  vegetables  used  in  physic,  that  he 
was  anxious  to  facilitate  his  introduction 
to  the  professors  of  the  several  schools  of 
medicine  iii  the  (Country  by  bearing  testi- 
mony to  his  merit;”  adding  that  “he 
offered  this  testimony  witli  the  more  con- 
fidence, as  the  several  censors  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  for  many  years  past 
had  always  ileclared  themselves  highly 
sati.'licd  with  .Mr.  Battley's  prepara- 
tions.” 

A still  earlier  and  more  intimate  friend- 
ship existed  with  the  late  Dr.  Babington 
and  with  Dr,  Farre : the  uninterrupted 
friendship  of  half  a century  with  the  latter 
distinguished  physician,  a man  venerable 
for  his  virtues  and  admirable  qualities, 
as  well  as  for  his  years,  commencing  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Lomlon  Eye  Infir- 
mary and  cemented  by  their  mutual  exer- 
tions in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Cattlt'y  justly  considered  his  liquors 
a valuable  addition  to  pharmacy,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  not  only 
several  of  them,  especially  the  liiquor 
opii,  liquor  cinc/ioruu,  and  liquor  seuiue, 
largely  u^ed  by  the  profession,  but  one 
of  tliem  at  least,  the  liquor  cinchonte, 
adopted  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
under  tlie  name  of  infu-'Him  cinchuntc 
spissalum,  and  his  mode  of  preparation 
for  the  extracts  of  cinchona,  colocynth, 
and  gamtiau,  th.c  former  two  of  which, 
being  prepared  with  hot  water,  were 
previously  very  faulty. 

It  was  not  mere  profit  that  induced 
Mr.  Battley,  even  when  his  strength  began 
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to  fail,  stDl  to  continue  personally  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  his  prepara- 
tions. He  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  any 
of  the  care  necessary  for  their  perfection 
sliould  be  wanting.  This  anxiety  made 
liim  linger  over  his  narcotic  extracts 
during  their  preparation,  till  intense  head- 
ache and  a failing  pulse  compelled  him 
to  retire.  The  yearly  repetition  of  this 
task  more  than  once  nearly  terminated 
his  life,  and  doubtless  contributed  to 
shorten  it. 

Mr.  Battley  married  as  his  second  wife 
one  of  the  daughters  of  William  Dal- 
rymple,  esq.,  the  eminent  surgeon  at  Nor- 
wich, by  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 

Domestic  in  his  feelings,  and  happy  in 
his  home,  Mr.  Battley  prepared,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  to  retire  from  his 
large  and  successful  business.  For  this 
purpose  he  took  as  his  partner  Mr.  Watts, 
to  whose  hands  his  business  was  trans- 
ferred. 

Warm  in  temper,  and  sometimes  hasty 
in  speech,  Mr.  Battley  had  a generous 
and  feeling  heart.  He  was  sincere  and 
constant  in  his  attachments  ; and  kind 
and  considerate  to  those  whom  he  willingly 
assisted.  He  leaves  many  friends,  who 
will  gratefully  remember  him,  and  he 
ceases  from  his  labours  esteemed,  valued, 
and  regretted. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Governors  of 
the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
Moorfields,  held  on  Tuesday  the  l.jth 
April,  185G,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
“That  this  meeting  most  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  eminent  services  to  this 
hospital  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Battley. 
That  to  his  energy  and  perseverance  are 
attributable  more  especially  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hospital  : that  in  its  origin, 
when  checked  by  impediments,  and  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties,  it  was  fostered  by 
his  influence  and  exertions,  and,  in  the 
arduous  circumstances  which  ensued,  and 
continued  during  many  years,  w'as  succour- 
ed and  sustained  by  his  active  zeal  ; and 
that  it  is  especially  to  be  recorded,  that  he 
upheld  the  institution  by  an  uodeviating 
regard  to  the  professional  appointments, 
by  which  the  hospital  has  been  distinguish- 
ed from  its  foundation. 

“ That  this  memorial  be  engrossed  and 
placed  in  the  Committee  Room  of  this 
hospital  with  the  portraits  of  his  early 
friends  Saunders  and  Farre. 

“ Tliat  a copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  by  the  Chairman  to  Mrs.  Batt- 
ley, with  the  expression  of  the  condolence 
of  ihe  friends  and  supporters  of  this  hos- 
pital, now  assembled. 

John  L.vboucherk,  Chairman." 


William  Henry  Scott,  M.D. 

Oct.  4.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  24,  William 
Henry  Scott,  M.D. 

Dr.  Scott  was  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Scott,  F.R.C.P.  Physician  to 
the  Queen  for  Scotland,  and  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  13,  1831.  He  wms 
educated  in  his  native  city,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  both  at  school  and 
the  university.  From  the  age  of  early  boy- 
hood he  showed  an  attachment  to  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages,  which 
directed  his  attention  to  historical  and 
philological  research,  and  the  use  of 
coins  and  medals  in  the  elucidation 
and  confirmation  of  his  studies.  This 
pursuit  was  perseveringly  followed  through 
the  hindrances  and  difficulties  of  weak 
health  and  of  a toilsome  course  of  educa- 
tion ; and  the  extensive'knowledge  he  ac- 
quired of  the  ancient,  and  for  the  most  part 
dead,  languages  of  Asia,  enabled  him,  when 
more  at  liberty,  to  take  a foremost  rank 
among  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
numismatic  antiquities  of  those  countries. 

His  papers,  which  have  been  published 
in  the  last  live  volumes  of  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  and  in  some  continental  pe- 
riodicals of  the  same  class,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  his  talents  : among  which 
the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  some 
of  the  most  important. 

In  volume  xiv.  of  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  we  find  a descriptive  catalogue 
of  unpublished  varieties  of  Greek,  Colo- 
nial, Imperial,  and  Roman  Coins,  highly 
interesting,  and  in  particular  in  exhibiting 
several  curious  varieties  of  a rare  class, 
the  brass  coins  of  the  kings  of  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

In  the  xvth  volume  are  two  papers 
by  Dr.  Scott,  one  on  African  regal  coins, 
exhibiting  a vast  quantity  of  new  and 
important  information,  and  the  other  on 
the  coins  of  Helena  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
])eror  Julian,  an  article  of  considerable 
interest. 

In  the  later  volumes  of  the  same  pe- 
riodical Dr.  Scott  has  given  us  a long  and 
masterly  paper  on  the  coins  of  the  Par- 
thian Kings,  throwing  much  light  on  that 
interesting  class  of  coins. 

A succeeding  paper  exhibits  an  essay 
on  a curious  colonial  coin  of  Tyndaris  in 
Sicily. 

In  the  following  number  appears  his 
able  article  on  the  Regal  Coins  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, abounding  in  new  and  most  impor- 
tant matter. 

His  papers  also  on  the  coins  of  Ceylon, 
and  on  a coin  of  Arsaces  XXX.  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  ; and  he  had  made 
great  progress  in  classing  and  interpreting 
the  legends  on  the  coins  of  the  Persian 
and  other  kings  tributary  to  the  Parthians, 
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a subject  hitherto  unattempted  by  any 
other  writer. 

Dr.  Scott  contributed  to  the  Revue 
Archseologique  in  18.53,  a note,  Sur  deux 
Monnaies  Ortokides  et  sur  une  nionnaie 
des  Atabeks. 

Nor  was  his  knowledge  confined  to  the 
numismatic  branches,  but  extended  to 
almost  every  department,  of  arclijeology. 
But  perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  that 
can  be  advanced  of  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  and  dead  languages  of  Asia, 
and  their  illustration  of  the  ancient  coin- 
age of  that  country,  may  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Sainthill’s  “ Olla  Podrida,”  where  we  find 
a letter  from  Dr.  Scott  to  Mr.  Sainthiil 
explaining  an  inscription  on  certain  Par- 
thian coins,  an  interpretation  of  which  Mr. 
Lindsay,  the  author  of  “The  Coinage  of  the 
Parthians,”  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
from  the  most  distinguished  oriental  scho- 
lars; and  so  anxious  was  Mr.  Saiathill  to 
secure  the  credit  of  this  discovery  to  his 
friend  that  the  printing  of  the  volume,  just 
at  its  conclusion,  was  stopped  until  the 
coins  could  be  engraved  to  illustrate  Dr. 
Scott’s  reading.  A more  extended  work 
was  in  contemplation.  It  was  his  inten- 
^tion  to  compare  all  tlie  alphabets  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  langimges,  with  the  corre- 
sponding remains  of  numismatic  art  and 
other  records. 

lie  maintained  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  the  principal  numismatists  of 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  a brilliant 
series  of  discoveries,  and  a vast  mass  of 
sound  and  ingenious  observations  upon 
subjects  of  importance,  w'ere  communicated 
with  a modesty  and  gentleness  which  were 
Ids  peculiar  characteristics.  His  aid  has 
been  warmly  acknowleged  by  the  veteran 
numismatist  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Cork,  the 
author  of  the  valuable  works  on  the 
coinage  of  Parthia,  &c,  Sic.  Dr.  Scott 
was  a member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  France,  and  of  other  learned 
societies  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  most  valuable  cabinet, — the  Ori- 
ental, consisting  cldeliy  of  Parthian, 
Sassanian,  and  Bactriau  coins,  will  be 
given  to  the  French  Asiatic  Society  : and 
his  other  cabinets  have  been  distributed 
among  his  friends.  His  library,  it  is  un- 
derstood, will  be  privately  disposed  of, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  charitable 
purposes.  His  valuable  manuscript  col- 
lections, at  present  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother  and  only  sister,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  arranged  by  some  competent  scholar, 
and  deposited  in  a public  library. 


Adam  Mickiewicz. 

Nov.  27.  At  Constantinople,  aged  o8, 
Adam  Mickiewicz, 

The  general  voice  of  his  country  and  of 
all  Sclavonic  nations  has  assigned  to  Adam 
Mickiewicz  the  name  of  the  Polish  Byron. 
He  was  born  in  1798  at  Nowogrodek,  a 
small  towm  in  Lithuania.  The  family  was 
noble,  but  poor.  From  the  district  school 
of  Nowogrodek  and  the  gymnasium  or 
grammar  school  of  Minsk,  he  went  in  due 
course  in  1815  to  the  university  of  Wilna, 
where  his  uncle  was  one  of  the  professors. 
That  university,  since  suppressed  by  the 
Russian  government,  was  then  in  a high 
state  of  prosperity,  and  celebrated  as  a 
school  of  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences.  For  chemistry  atid  natural  his- 
tory Mickiewicz  showed  a strong  inclina- 
tion, nor  was  it  till  some  time  after  that 
he  became  known  among  his  friends  as  a 
poet.  In  1822,  when  he  was  Professor  of 
Classical  Literature  at  a college  at  Kowno, 
came  forth  in  two  diminut;7e  volumes  at 
Wilna  the  first  collection  of  his  poems. 
Like  those  of  Burns  and  Byron  they  at 
once  made  their  author  famous. 

The  contents  of  these  two  volumes  are 
of  very  various  character.  The  larger  por- 
tion cousists  of  ballads,  many  of  the.m 
founded  on  the  wild  superstitions,  believed 
to  be  of  heathen  origin,  which  are  still 
current  among  the  Lithuanian  peasantry, 
the  descendants  of  the  last  pagans  in 
Europe.  The  old  Lithuanian  tongue, 
which,  in  the  boyhood  of  Mickiewicz,  was 
the  obscure  ami  neglected  dialect  of  a few 
districts  of  his  native  country,  has  since, 
through  tberescarchesof  Bopp  and  Bohlen, 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  student  (jf 
philology,  as  that  which,  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  presents  the  closest 
affinities  with  Sanscrit.  Some  of  its  an- 
cient ballads  were  the  originals  of  those 
of  Mickiewitz. 

The  early  volumes  of  Mickiewicz  con- 
tain two  poems  of  greater  extent.  One 
of  them,  Grazyna,  a Lithuanian  tale,  is 
the  story  of  a Lithuanian  princess  in  the 
pagan  times,  wiio,  on  becoming  aware  that 
her  husband  Litawor  is,  from  jealousy 
of  a rival  prince,  about  to  betray  his 
country  and  join  his  forces  to  those  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  disguises  herself  in  his 
armour,  presents  herself  to  his  retainers 
as  their  prince,  leads  them  agcainst  the  foe, 
and  is  not  discovered  till  she  falls,  mortally 
wounded,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  when 
the  wretched  Litawor,  torn  with  remorse, 
immolates  himself  on  her  funeral  jiile. 
There  is  a circumstance  connected  with 
this  jioem  which  gives  it  a strong  addi- 
tional interest.  When,  eight  years  after- 
wards, in  18.50,  the  insurrection  against 
the  Russians  broke  out  in  Lithuania,  the 
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heroic  Emilia  Plater,  who  fought  in  the 
Polish  ranks,  and  finally  died  of  grief  at 
the  failure  of  her  country’s  cause,  was 
said  to  have  been  inspired  with  martial 
ardour  by  the  perusal  of  Grazyna,  her 
favourite  poem. 

The  other  poem  is  a wild  and  irregular 
drama,  entitled  Dziady,  a word  in  Polish 
denoting  “ Ancestors,”  and  applied  by 
the  Lithuanians  to  an  annual  festival,  in 
which  the  dead  are  believed  to  rise  from 
their  graves  to  be  fed  by  the  living.  On 
this  wretched  superstition,  and  on  that  of 
the  vampire,  both  too  horrible  for  poetic 
use,  Mickievvifz  wastes  some  pages  of 
powerful  but  revolting  poetry.  In  the 
next  portion  of  the  poem  is  introduced  a 
maniac,  who  imagines  himself  to  be  dead, 
and  who,  by  his  wild  discourse,  eventu- 
ally betrays  that  he  has  lost  his  reason 
through  disappointed  love.  The  Childe 
Harold  of  Byron  is  not  more  trau>paren!ly 
Byron  than  the  maniac  of  the  Dziady  is 
Mickiewicz  himself.  It  was  well  known 
to  his  friends  that  while  a student  ac  Wilua 
he  had  become  enamoured  of  a lady  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Maria  Wercszczakowna, 
the  sister  of  a fellow-student ; and  that 
she,  after  apparently  encouraging  his  at- 
tentions, had  rejected  him  in  favour  of  a 
suitor  of  higher  position.  Many  of  the 
minor  incidents  referred  to  by  the  maniac 
are  known  to  have  occurred  to  the  poet ; 
but  it  is  net  known  that  IMickiewicz  had 
ever  actually  been  out  of  his  senses. 
Strange  indeed  are  the  confessions  of 
genius. 

Tlie  Grazyna  and  the  Dziady  together 
stamped  Mickiewicz  at  the  very  first  ste]i 
of  his  career  as  the  greatest  living  poet  of 
Poland.  The  critics,  with  I)iiio<'howski, 
the  Polish  translator  of  Ilomciy  nt  their 
head,  assailed  him  for  provincialisms  and 
neologisms  of  style,  and  for  belonging  to 
the  “ romantic  ” instead  of  the  “ classic  ” 
school.  In  his  next  edition  Mickiewicz 
pointed  out  how  inferior  were  the  critics 
of  Poland  to  .Schlegel  and  Hazlitt  ; and 
appealed,  for  the  ju.'tification  of  his 
romantic  tendencies,  to  the  great  names 
of  Gocthe  and  Schiller,  of  Byrun,  Scott, 
and  Moore,  As  a prose  writer,  houever, 
he  was  not  eudnent;  iiis  real  justiticaMoii 
was  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  luiblic 
for  his  verses,  aud  the  rapid  formation  of 
a new  school  of  jjoets— the  “ school  of 
Mickiewicz.’’  In  a few  year.s  Goszczynski, 
Bolidan  ZalesKi,  and  others  had  earned 
for  Wilna  a position  iii  Polish  liicrature 
akin  to  th.at  of  Edinl>urgh  in  onr  own 
time. 

Before  this  had  been  done,  howevei', 
Mickiewicz  had  been  torn  from  Lithuania, 
never  to  return.  V.  ithin  a year  after  he 
had  won  his  earlic^t  laurel  he  was  the 
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inmate  of  a dungeon,  accused  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  Russian  government. 
Thomas  Zan,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  to  whom  his  first  poems  were 
dedicated,  had  formed  a society,  chiefly  of 
members  of  the  university  of  Wilua,  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  the  Polish  language  and 
literature,  as  threatened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Russian  as  the  language  of  the 
tribunals.  The  Russian  government  sus- 
pected that  more  was  meant  than  was 
professed,  and  dissolved  the  society.  Zan 
formed  another,  and  when  that  was  dis- 
solved with  still  greater  sternness  he 
formed  a third.  The  principal  members 
were  then  thrown  into  prison,  and  an  in- 
vestigation fif  the  objects  and  plans  of  the 
society  commenced.  Ic  lasted  for  more 
than  a year,  and  at  its  termination,  in 
1824,  Zan  was  condemued  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  Mickiewicz  and  many 
others  to  perpetual  banishment  in  the 
interior  of  Russia. 

At  St.  Petersburgh,  to  which  Mickie- 
wicz was  at  tirst  conveyed,  his  fame  had 
preceded  him  ; and  his  position  as  a Polish 
exile  even  facilitated  his  entrance  into  the 
literary  circles  of  Russia.  In  the  latter 
years  of  fhe  reign  of  Alexander  a spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  government  was  the 
almost  universal  feeling  among  Russian 
men  of  letters.  In  1824,  the  year  of 
Byron’s  death,  the  Polish  Byron,  Adam 
Mickiewicz,  and  the  Russian  Byron,  Alex- 
ander Pushkin,  met  for  the  first  time  in 
the  fashionable  circles  of  the  Russian 
capital.  Ru’lyecv  and  Bestuzhev,  the  poct 
and  novelist,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the 
abortive  attempt  at  revoluriou  which  burst 
out  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  the 
following  year,  were  the  friends  of  both. 
It  was,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing uj>  this  a^.•^o^■iation  that  Mickiewicz 
was  ordered  to  leave  St.  Petersburgh  for 
(3(le--sa. 

tour  which  he  obtained  leave  to  make 
in  the  C riinea  was  the  occasion  of  a series 
cf  Crimean  .Sonnets,  by  which  he  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  actpiire  even  the 
praises  of  his  former  antagonists  — the 
classical  crilics.  The  seen  ry  which  forms 
fhe  theme  of  these  sonnets  has  been  in- 
vested wifli  a new  and  peculiar  interest 
since  they  were  writtc  i*  One  is  on  the 
View  of  the  Mountains  from  tlie  Steppe  of 
Li'.patoria;  another  on  the  Old  Castle  of 
Balaclava;  wheie  the  poet  who  moralised 
on  the  variiius  races  these  ruins  iiad  seen 
in  siic.essicm  — the  tasteful  Greek,  the 
warlike  and  commercial  Genoese,  the 
suj  eralitious  Tar  tar— littled  dreamed  that 
the  most  memorable  period  in  the  annals 
of  the  Crimea  was  to  come  in  his  own  ilay. 
The  success  of  these  sonnets  was  great, 
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not  only  with  the  Poles,  but  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Mickiewicz  became  by  invitatioa 
one  of  the  household  of  Prince  Galitzin, 
the  governor  of  Moscow,  and  was  after- 
wards permitted  to  return  to  St.  Peters - 
burgh,  where  his  next  poem,  Conrad  Wal- 
lenrod,  was  published  in  1828. 

Wallenrod  is  the  name  of  a real  his- 
torical character,  a Grand  Master  of  tiie 
Teutonic  Knights  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tui’y,  who  was  remarkably  unsuccessful 
in  his  crusades  against  the  Lithuanians-— 
had  in  some  cases  ordered  a retreat  with- 
out an  intelligible  motive,  was  suspected 
of  treachery,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
insane.  Of  these  circumstances  Mickie- 
wicz has  availed  himself  to  construct  a 
romantic  tale.  His  Wallenrod  is  a Lithu- 
auiati,  who  has  in  his  youtli  been  taken 
captive  by  the  knights,  and  brought  up  as 
a page— has  afterwards  made  his  escape 
to  his  native  forests,  and  won  for  his  bride 
a Lithuanian  princess — has  seen  the  in- 
exorable Order  pursue  his  race  from  one 
fastness  to  another — and  has  at  last,  in 
despair  of  any  other  mode  of  resistance, 
suddenly  forsaken  his  bride,  and,  entering 
the  Order  as  a knight  from  Germany,  has 
gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  the  Grand 
Mastership,  with  a lixed  resolution  to 
sacrifice  liimseU  to  work  the  destruction 
of  the  Order.  The  poem  commences 
with  his  eltctlon  as  master.  A myste- 
rious lady  soon  makes  her  appearauce, 
who  turns  out  to  be  the  Princess  Aldoua, 
who  has  tracked  her  husband;  and  some 
of  the  finest  scenes  in  the  poem  are  the 
interviews  in  which  they  recall  their  past 
loves,  and  animate  each  other  in  ihe  thirst 
for  vengeance.  Tliat  vengeance  is  carrietl 
out  by  wasting  the  forces  of  t!ie  Order  in 
useles-  and  disastrous  e.xpeditions,  till  the 
knights  suspect  their  Grand  Master's  de- 
sign, and  devote  him  to  death  in  their 
secret  tribunal.  The  poem  concludes  with 
his  destruction  on  the  same  evening  that 
Aldona  expires. 

In  the  preface  to  Wallenrod,  Mickiewicz 
states  that  he  chose  the  subject  because  it 
belonged  entirely  to  the  past,  and  could 
have  no  relation  to  the  interests  or  pas- 
sions of  our  own  times.  Strange  to  say, 
this  declaration  appears  to  have  deceived 
the  Russian  government.  The  book  w'as 
published  at  St.  Petersburgh,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  censorship.  It  had  a 
great  success  ; two  translations  of  it  were 
published  in  Russian,  Mickiewicz  became 
more  than  ever  the  “lion  of  the  saloons," 
and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  said  to  have 
sent  to  compliment  him  on  his  new  poem. 
There  was  some  talk  of  appointing  him  to 
a post  in  the  Russian  embassy  at  Turin  or 
at  Rio  Janeiro  ; but  this  he  avoided,  and 
only  asked  for  permission  to  travel,  which 


was  granted  to  him  at  the  intercession  of 
Zhukovsky,  the  Russian  poet,  the  tutor  of 
the  preseat  Emperor  Alexander.  The 
only  restriction  which  was  placed  upon 
him  was,  that  he  was  not  to  visit  his  native 
country.  In  that  country  his  Wallenrod 
was  looked  on  from  the  first  moment  in 
its  true  light,  as  a patriotic  manifesto,  and 
was  prohibited  by  the  censorships  of  War- 
saw and  Wiina.  It  is  astonishing  that  it 
could  ever  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  most  obtuse,  that  the  Knights  and 
Pagans  of  the  poem  are  as  transparently 
the  Russians  and  Poles  of  our  own  time, 
as  the  Guebers  and  Mussulmans  of  Moore’s 
“ Fire-Worshippers”  are  the  parties  of 
modern  Ireland. 

In  passing  through  Germany,  Mickie- 
wdez  had  an  in’erview  with  Goethe  at 
Weimar;  and  at  Rome  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  American 
novelist,  who  alludes  to  him  in  his  tale  of 
Home  as  Found.  It  was  while  be  was  at 
Rome  that  the  poet  learned  the  news  of 
the  insurrection  at  Warsaw  in  1830  ; and, 
apparently  after  some  hesitation,  resolved 
to  join  his  countrymen,  but  without  the 
slighteit  hope  of  their  success.  He  had 
arrived  at  Posen,  on  his  way  to  Warsaw, 
when  he  learned  that  the  cause  was  once 
more  lost.  He  retired  to  Dresden  ; and  it 
was  there  that  he  composed  another  part 
of  the  Dziady. 

In  this  very  remarkable  production  the 
author,  still  adopting  a dramatic  form, 
openly  takes  himselt  as  his  hero.  Gus- 
t.'ivus  is  the  name  assigned  to  the  love-sick 
youtli  in  the  earlier  p<,irtion  of  the  Dziady. 
Conrad  is  the  uame  now  assumed  by  the 
poet  to  denote  the  cliange  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  tlioughts,  which  are  hence- 
forth, like  tliose  of  Conrad  Wallenrod,  to 
be  entirely  devoted  to  the  destruction  of 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  patriot 
prisoners  confined  at  Wiina  are  introduced 
as  interlocutors  in  relating  their  wrongs 
and  their  sufferings;  and,  at  length,  the 
poet  Conrad  bursts  into  a long  and  im- 
passioned lyric,  which  is  undoubtedly  one 
ot  the  most  liighly  worked  of  all  Mickie- 
wicz's  productions.  It  is  a fervent  arraign- 
ment of  (ftvine  justice  for  indifference  to 
the  prevalence  of  evil  ami  to  the  wrongs 
of  Poland.  In  every  point  of  view  it  is 
a psychological  curiosity,  the  more  so  that 
at  the  time  of  publishing  it  the  author  pro- 
fessed himself  a fervent  Roman  Catliolic. 

The  new  part  of  the  Dziady  was  pub- 
lished in  1832,  at  Paris,  where  a beautiful 
edition  of  Mickiewicz’s  poems  had  been 
printed  in  1828  at  the  expense  of  the 
Countess  Ostrowska,  a LitLunian  lady, 
who  presented  all  the  profits  to  the  author. 

In  1834  appeared  at  the  same  city  his 
last  long  poem,  Pan  Tadeusz,  or  Sir  Thad- 
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cleu5,  by  many  considered  his  finest  work. 
It  is  a versified  novel,  full  of  pictures  of 
Lithuanian  life  and  manners,  drawn  with 
a liveliness  and  minuteness  which  charm 
the  foreigner,  and  with  a fidelity  wliich  is 
attested  by  every  native. 

From  about  this  time  Mickiewicz’s 
career  was  no  longer  an  ascending  one. 
Ill  1834  he  was  married  at  Paris  to  Celina 
Szyraanowska,  a Polish  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Madame  Szymaoowska,  a celebrated 
pianist,  who  had  set  some  of  his  early 
poetry  to  music.  His  wife  was  subject  to 
ill-health  ; she  was  cured,  or  supposed 
to  be  cured,  by  means  of  mesmerism  by 
Towianski,  a Polish  religious  fanatic  or 
charlatan  then  at  Paris.  From  that  period 
Mickiewicz  became  wrapped  up  in  the 
sj^stem  promulgated  by  this  fanatic.  In 
the  year  1841  we  find  by  the  diary  of 
Klementyna  Hoftmanowa  (the  Polish  Miss 
Edgeworth)  that  Towianski  w^as  giving  out 
that  he  had  conversations  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  were  made  knowm  through 
JMickiewicz  as  a medium.  Long  before 
this,  in  1832,  in  a prose  work  entitled 
The  Polish  Pilgrimage,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Montalcmbert,  and 
into  English  by  Lach  Szynna,  Mickiewicz 
had  avowed  himself  an  ardent  Roman 
Catholic,  but  in  a peculiar  .fashion,  pro- 
testing against  the  Pope  for  not  denounc- 
ing the  Russian  emperor.  Mis  aberrations 
afterwards  became  more  singular.  In 
1840  the  French  government  established  a 
professorship  of  the  Sclavonic  languages 
and  literature  at  the  College  of  France, 
and  Mickiewicz  was  made  the  first  pro- 
fessor. The  appointment  was  considered 
a peculiarly  happy  one  ; it  turned  out 
most  disastrous.  After  some  time  the 
p'  ofessor  almost  ceased  to  s[)eak  of  Scla- 
V uic  literature  at  all,  and  tlie  theme  of 
Ins  lectures  was  “ The  Worship  of  Napo- 
leon," which  he  inojmsed  as  a necessary 
supplement  to  Christianity,  and  the  “ Mes- 
siahship"  of  some  Pole  whom  he  did  not 
name.  At  length  in  1814  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  service  in  Notre  Dame,  it  is  said 
that  Towianski  came  forward,  hacked  by 
Mickiewicz,  to  announce  himsejf  as  “ The 
Messiah,"  and  was  in  cunsecpieuce  ordered 
to  leave  Paris.  Certain  it  is  that  in  that 
year,  with  the  approbation  of  Mickiewicz’s 
wannest  friends,  the  French  government 
juit  a peremptory  stop  to  his  lectures.  He 
still,  however,  continued  to  hold  the  no- 
minal professorship  till  18.M,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Prince- President,  who 
was  probably  conciliated  by  his  opinions 
on  the  " worship  of  Napoleon,’’  to  the 
post  of  Sub-Librarian  at  the  Arsenal. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Russia  he  headed  a deputation  of  Poles, 
who  preseutcJ  an  address  to  the  French 


emperor,  and  by  him  a few  months  ago 
he  was  sent  on  a mission  to  the  East.  He 
died  at  Constantinople  on  the  27th  of 
November,  and  his  remains,  removed  to 
France,  were  interred  on  the  1 4th  January 
at  the  cemetery  of  Montmorency,  near 
Paris. 

The  place  of  Mickiewdez  is  still  at  the 
summit  of  the  literature  of  Poland.  His 
romantic  legends  of  ancient  Lithuanian 
history,  liis  gay  and  good-humoured  pic- 
tures of  modern  Lithuanian  life,  his  im- 
pa.?sioned  and  thrilling  outpourings  on  his 
own  sad  experience,  are  all  proofs  of  a ge- 
nius as  high  as  it  was  versatile.  —Abridged 
from  the  Athenceum. 

Mickiewicz  has  left  in  Paris  six  children, 
who  li.ave  been  deprived  of  their  mother  as 
well  as  their  father  during  the  past  year, 
and  for  whose  benefit  a public  subscrip- 
tion has  been  set  on  foot. 


John  Braham,  Esq. 

Feb.  17.  Aged  82,  John  Braham,  esq. 
the  veteran  vocalist. 

This  favourite  of  three  generations  was 
born  in  London  in  1771.  By  descent  he 
was  a C4eiman  Jew  ; was  left  an  orphan; 
it  is  said  that  in  his  boyhood  he  sold  pen- 
cils in  the  public  streets.  However,  he 
was  still  very  young  when  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Leoni,  an  Italian  singer  of  cele- 
brity ; and  his  first  appearance  in  public 
took  place  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  on  an 
occasion  of  which  the  following  is  a record  ; 

“ For  the  benelit  of  Mr.  Leoni,  at  the 
Tlieatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  on  Sa- 
turday April  21,  1787,  will  be  performed 
the  Comic  Opera  ca.lled  Tiie  Duenna : 
Ferdinand,  iMr.  Johnstone  ; Isaac,  Mr. 
Quick;  Don  .Terorne,  Mr.  Edwin;  Aalonio, 
Mr.  Davie.s ; Mr.  M’cwitzer ; Carlos, 

Mr.  Leoni  ; The  I)'ienna,  Mrs.  Wilson  ; 
Louisa,  Mrs.  Martyr  ; and  Clara,  Mrs. 
Billington.  At  the  end  of  Act  I.  ‘The 
Soldier  tired  of  War’s  Alarms,’  by  Master 
Braham,  beiug  his  first  appearance  on  any 
stage."  And  again,  after  the  first  act  of 
the  farce,  he  sang  the  favourite  song  of 
Mu  chere  Amie.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Royalty  Theatre  in  Wellclose-square  on 
the  20tli  June  in  the  same  year,  “ Between 
the  acts  of  the,  play,  ‘ The  Soldier  tired 
with  War’s  Alarms’  was  sung  with  great 
success  by  a little  boy.  Master  Abram, 
the  pupil  of  Leoni,"  according  to  the 
Chronicle;  and  another  paper  said,  "Yes- 
terday evening  we  were  surprised  by  a 
Master  Abraham,  a young  pupil  of  Mr. 
Leoni.  He  promises  fair  to  attain  per- 
fection ; possessing  every  requisite  ne- 
cessary to  form  a capital  singer." 

When  he  lost  his  boyish  voice  his  future 
prospects  appeared  doubtful, — Leoni,  who 
had  fallen  into  difficulties,  about  that  time 
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leaving  England;  but  John  Braham  found 
a generous  patron  in  Abraham  Goldsmith, 
and  became  a professor  of  the  piano.  On 
his  voice  regaining  its  power  be  went  to 
Bath,  and  there,  in  the  year  1794,  made 
his  appearance  at  some  concerts  that  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  Rauzzini,  who, 
appreciating  his  talent,  gave  him  musical 
instruction  for  three  years.  In  1796  young 
Braham  was  engaged  by  Signor  Storace 
for  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  and  his  debut 
(which  was  in  an  opera  called  Mahmoud) 
was  so  successful,  that  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  engaged  for  the  Italian 
Opera-house.  Hoping,  however,  to  achieve 
a reputation  more  permanent  than  could 
be  obtained  by  any  other  course,  he  re- 
solved to  visit  Italy,  and  there  to  complete 
his  musical  education.  Florence  was  the 
tirst  city  at  which  he  appeared  in  public  ; 
then  he  went  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  to 
Genoa,  at  which  latter  place  he  studied 
composition  under  Isola— performing  with 
another  great  English  artist,  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton. 

Taking  leave  of  Italy  in  consequence  of 
numerous  solicitations  from  his  own  coun- 
try, where  the  intelligence  of  his  success 
had  awakened  a lively  curiosity,  he  re- 
appeared at  Covent  Garden  in  1801.  This 
is  the  point  from  which  may  be  dated  that 
triumphant  career  during  which  he  created 
a constant  furore,  the  etfect  of  which  has 
lasted  in  some  degree  even  to  our  own 
days.  The  opera  in  which  he  made  his 
tirst  appearance  after  his  return  w^as  a work 
bv  Messrs.  Mazzinghi  and  Reeve,  entitled 
The  Chain  s of  the  Heart.  For  a series  of 
years,  terminating  in  1816,  he  sang  at  the 
King’s  TheaM-e,  in  concert  with  Mestlamcs 
Billington,  Foder,  and  Grassini.  In  1809, 
having  been  engaged  for  the  Tlieatre  Royal, 
Dublin,  for  fifteen  nights  (for  the  sum  of 
2,000  guineas),  he  was  so  successful,  that 
his  performances  were  prolonged  to  thirty- 
six.  When  Weber  composed  his  opera 
Oberon  for  the  English  stage,  Braham  was 
the  original  Sir  Huon. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  a vocalist  who  was  at  the  same 
time  an  accomplished  musician  wras  a rare 
personage  ; and  for  many  years  Braham 
was  without  a competitor.  After  his  voice 
had  lost  its  original  power,  he  was  suc- 
cessively engaged  at  several  theatres  on  the 
mere  strength  of  a reputation  which  seemed 
immortal  ; and  his  proficiency  in  singing 
Handel’s  works  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged when  his  career  as  a popular  vo- 
calist had  reached  its  termination. 

Of  his  capabilities,  it  was  said  that  from 
the  simplicity  of  “ There  was  a Jolly 
Miller,”  to  the  difficulties  of  “Amid  a 
thousand  racking  Woes,”  he  had  no  equal. 
His  compass  extended  to  about  nineteen 


notes  ; and  his  falsetto,  from  D to  A,  was 
so  entirely  within  his  control,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  distinguish  where  his 
natural  voice  began  and  ended. 

But,  after  all,  the  unbounded  popularity 
which  Braham  so  long  enjoyed  was  derived 
not  so  much  from  his  scientific  skill  as 
from  the  fact  that  he  e.vpressed,  in  his 
well-known  songs,  with  wonderful  force 
and  fire,  the  national  feeling.s  of  his  time. 

While  his  triumphs  as  a vocalist  were 
without  precedent,  Mr.  Braham  was  also 
successful  as  a composer.  Not  only  did 
he  write  several  of  the  most  popular  songs, 
but  he  composed  a tolerably  long  list  of 
entire  operas.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated were  perhaps  T!>e  Cabinet  and  The 
Devil’s  Bridge,  relics  of  which  will  be 
found  in  every  old-fashioned  music-book. 

The  only  vocation  which  Braham  at- 
tempted without  success  was  that  of  ma- 
nager, The  St.  James’s  Theatre,  which 
he  built  as  an  opera-house,  and  which  was 
first  opened  in  1836,  never  fully  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  first  intended. 
He  also  leased  the  Colosseum  in  the  Re- 
gent’s Park,  which  proved  an  equally  un- 
successful speculation. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Braliam  was  gene- 
rally respected.  He  moved  in  good  so- 
ciety ; and  among  his  acquaintance  his 
fame  as  a man  of  extensive  information, 
and  as  a humorous  retailer  of  anecdotes, 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  his  reputation  as  a 
vocalist.  The  large  fortune  which  his 
genius  and  energy  had  once  gained  was 
lost  by  unfortunate  speculation  ; but  Ids 
declining  years  have  been  passed  in  the 
most  cheerful  comfort,  secured  to  him  by 
the  care  of  his  daughter,  Lady  Walde- 
grave.  She  married,  first,  John  James 
Henry  Waldegrave,  es(p;  secondly  in  1840 
George  Edward,  seventh  Earl  of  Walde- 
grave ; and  thirdlv,  in  1847,  George  Gran- 
ville Vernon  Harcourt,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  York.  Three  of 
Mr.  Braham’s  sons  liavc  adopted  his  own 
profession.  Their  mother  was  Miss  I’  'on, 
of  Ardwick  near  Manchester,  to  whom  he 
was  married  iu  181G.  He  had  previously 
lived  for  some  years  with  the  daughter  of 
his  old  master,  Anna  Selina  Storace,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Italy,  and  by  that  lady 
he  had  a sou,  who  became  a minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  which  Braham 
himself  had  conformed. 


Mr  Morris  B.vrnett. 

March  18.  At  Montreal,  Mr.  Morris 
Barnett,  comedian. 

As  a delineator  of  French  character  he 
obtained  a celebrity  in  which,  save  by  Mr. 
Wigan,  he  was  completely  unriveded,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the 
only  English  actor  woo  ever  achieved  a 
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solid  success  at  tbe  St.  James’s  Theatre. 
The  attempt  of  the  late  Mr.  Braham  to' 
make  that  establishment  a permanent  home 
for  opera  proved  a manifest  failure,  but  a 
temporary  gleam  of  light  was  cast  upon 
the  effort  by  the  production  of  Monsieur 
Jacques,  which  Mr.  Barnett  had  himself 
adapted  from  the  French,  and  in  which  lie 
played  the  principal  character.  Monsieur 
Jacques,  in  fact,  became  a town-talk,  and 
Mr.  Barnett,  as  the  old  musician,  clad  in 
all  the  tra]>pings  of  poverty,  was  one  of 
the  most  familiar  figures  in  the  mind  of 
the  Londoner.  At  several  other  establish- 
ments Mr.  Barnett  has  been  a leading 
actor,  and  he  was  a member  of  Mr.  Ma- 
cready’s  conqiauy  at  Drury-lane.  In  the 
year  li554,  he  went  through  a series  of 
farewell  performances  at  the  Adelphi,  and 
played  in  succession  all  his  principal 
characters.  Shortly  afterwards  he  de- 
parted for  America,  in  the  hope  that  his 
talents,  being  of  a kind  by  no  means 
familiar  to  our  Republican  cousin:-,  might 
prove  sufficiently  attractive  to  enable  him 
to  retire  from  his  professional  duties.  A 
severe  illness  unfortunately  prevented  the 
realization  of  his  h.opes,  though  the  few 
performances  he  wa.s  able  to  give  afforded 
general  satisfaction.  From  the  United 
States  he  proceeiled  to  Canada,  where  his 
deatli  ensued  after  a lingeiing  illness  of 
many  months. 

Mr.  Barnett  was  known  not  only  as  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  histrionic  pro- 
fession; but  also  a»  a dramatic  author  and 
a writer  for  the  j)eriodical  press.  “ The 
Serious  Family,"  which  he  built  upon  Le 
Mari  a la  Camp.igne,  was  one  of  tiie  most 
successful  adaptations  ''ver  produced  upon 
the  stage,  and  is  j-till  a piCce  de  repertoire 
wherever  Mr.  \\'cb,.,tt-r  is  manager. 


Edward  \\'o(H.mer,  E.su. 

March  7.  At  Exeter,  aged  (jfi,  Edward 
Woolmer,  esq.  an  alderman  and  magis- 
trate of  that  city,  for  more  than  forty  years 
proprietor  of  tlie  Exeter  and  Plymouth 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Woolmer  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  E.veter, 
In  1S30  lie  was  Receiver,  during  the 
inavoralty  of  Paul  Measor;  in  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  Sheriff;  shortly  after 
Alderman,  and  in  I83i  he  was  the  lust 
Mayor  but  one  under  the  old  regime.  In 
Hffl  lie  was  again  mayor;  having  been 
placed  upon  the  commission  of  tlic  jieacc, 
he  faithfully  discharged  that  onerous  office; 
he  was  also  a member  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Poor,  one  of  the  Board  of  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  and  took  part  in 
nearly  all  the  public  institutions  and  cha- 
rities of  Exeter. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  paper  he  was  ju- 


dicious, conscientious,  and  conciliatory; 
in  private  life  kind,  affable,  and  courteous. 

The  Exeter  Gazette  will  be  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  family. 


Mr.  Joseph  Haydn. 

17.  In  Crawley-street,  Oakley- 
square,  Mr.  Joseph  Haydn,  late  of  Carey- 
street,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Mr.  Haydn  was  the  compiler  of — 

The  Dictionary  of  Dates,  and  Universal 
Reference,  relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations. 
8vo.  1841.  This  work  has  passed  through 
eight  editions. 

The  Book  of  Dignities,  containing  Rolls 
of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mi- 
litary, Naval,  and  Municipal  ; together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  Peer- 
age of  England  and  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 
1851.  3vo,  This  is  a useful  volume; 
but  not  so  useful  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
It  professed  to  be  “ Beatson’s  Political 
Index  Modernised;”  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  moderuised  by  abridgment  as  well 
as  expansion.  It  contains  lists  of  ancient 
sovereigns,  peers,  Ac.,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  scores  of  books,  but  it  omits  the 
succession  of  many  of  the  most  important 
officers  of  the  government  and  court  of 
this  country,  which,  if  corrected  and  com- 
pleted on  the  plan  laid  out,  but  imper- 
fectly executed,  by  Beatson,  would  be  in- 
valuable to  the  historiau  and  biograpiier. 

Mr.  Haydn  also  edited  the  last  impres- 
sion of  Lewis’sTopographical  Dictionaries. 

Mr.  Haydn  had  been  afflicted  with  se- 
vere illness  for  many  months.  Very  shortly 
before  his  death  a pension  of  Vo/,  was  as- 
signed to  him,  from  her  Maje-ty’s  privy- 
puise.  The  smallness  of  this  allowance  had 
been  very  generally  noticed  l)y  the  news- 
papers ; but  it  was  not  then  publicly  known 
tliat  Lord  Palmerston  had  drawn  more  li- 
berally ot>.  his  private  than  on  the  public 
bounty,  and  by  the  gift  of  100/,  had  enabled 
Mrs.  Haydn  to  set  up  a stationer's  shop. 
She  is  left  with  two  sons,  of  twelve  and 
eight  years  of  age  ; and  the  pension  of  25/. 
is  continued  to  her. 


The  Ring  of  the  Gipsies. 

L ately.  At  Norwood,  aged  62,  Samuel 
Cooper,  well  known  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  the  King  or  chief  of  the 
Gipsies,  being  the  last  of  the  eleven  sons 
of  the  late  King,  who  enjoyed  a very  unen- 
viable notoriety,  especially  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  The  deceased  was  married 
twice,  and  the  second  wife,  who  died 
some  time  back,  was,  it  is  understood,  the 
widow  of  one  of  Cooper’s  brothers,  who 
was  killed  by  another  brother.  From  the 
evidence  given  at  tbe  coroner’s  inquest 
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held  on  the  body  of  the  deceased,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  family  of  the  Coopers  had 
been  located  at  Norwood  for  many  years 
on  a small  piece  of  land,  where  they  lived 
in  tents  and  carts;  and  they  never  pro- 
ceeded on  any  of  their  wanderings  without 
leaving  one  of  their  children,  or  a horse 
or  dog,  to  liold  possession  of  the  laud, 
which  they  claimed  as  their  freehold.  The 
land,  however,  was  required  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  Railway,  and  only  latterly  some 
arrangement  htid  been  come  to  by  the 
company  with  the  family.  The  deceased 
died  suddenly  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  to 
which  he  had  ascended  with  two  of  his 
sons  to  extinguish  a fire  in  the  chimney. 
He  had  for  several  days  before  his  death 
complained  of  a great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  for  which 
he  had  received  medical  assistance.  A 
verdict  to  the  effect  that  he  died  from 
natural  causes  was  returned  by  the  jury. 
The  inquiry  caused  a great  deal  of  interest 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Norwood  and  vicinity.  Cooper  being  well 
known  as  claiming  the  title,  and  recog- 
nised by  his  own  tribe  as  the  King  of  the 
Gipsies  of  England. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Xw.  2.).  At  AdelaMe,  S.  Aiutralia,  agvd  24> 
the  itev.  SiiDtU'  l I!.  /,<  ci/;.  Curate  of  St.  .iolui's> 
Adelaide,  fourth  sou  of  .Taiues  il.  Levin,  esq.  of 
liaekitey. 

Dec.  3U.  At  the  Bank  IlnuM'.  Loiignor,  Shrop- 
sliire,  aged  ,VJ,  tfie  Ilev.  Wains  Cvrddt,  Chaneellor 
and  Canon  of  Hereford,  Iteetorof  Acton  Seott,  ami 
I'erp.  Curate  of  Lea  liotwood,  and  I.oiianor,  S.iiop, 
and  an  aeting  uiagistralc  for  Shroiishire.  He  was 
the  youngest  M.m  of  .Jo.seph  riy.nley  tafierw.irds 
Corbett),  Arclalcaeon  of  Salop,  in  tiie  iliueesc  of 
Hereford,  by  hi  ■ second  wife  Matty,  tiiird  daughter 
of  Dansey  H.tn  e'y,  esq.  of  .Krinsop,  in  the  eoiinty 
of  Hereford.  He  was  of  frinity eollogc,  Cauibrklgo, 
where  lie  gr.'.daated  I>.A.  1821,  M.A.  Is-J  t. 

Jan.  •').  At  Cliestcr,  tlie  Lev.  Wiiliam  ILnni 
Massa’,  Kcetor  of  St.  Mary’s  (ls47),  and  Minor 
C.tnou  of  the  cathedral  in  tliat  city  (IsoO).  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Itov.  Richard  Massie.  of 
Coddington  in  that  county  (who  died  April  lb, 
18.M),  by  He.ster-Lee,  eide.st  daughter  of  Edward 
Townsiiend,  esq.  <;f  Winchara.  .'Ir.  Masnte  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Cheshire  .Vrchaeologieal  So- 
ciety, and  author  of  several  valuable  pa^iers  pub- 
lished in  its  Transactions.  At  tlie  meetins:  l.i't 
year  of  the  Arclueolorpcal  Institute  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  at  Shrewsbury,  ho  was  one  of  a, 
deputation  eomuiissionod  to  in'.ite  that  body  to 
arrange  a moetinti  at  Chester.  Ho  was  .in  amie.ble 
as  well  as  intelligent  man,  and  his  lo'S  is  miieli 
regretted, 

•hen.  22.  Aged  I'J,  the  Rev.  John  JJ/  (iit  Jt.  for 
many  years  agent  of  Hie  London  City  Mission. 
He  lias  left  a widow  and  three  daughters,  for 
whose  future  siipjiort  a fund  is  now  being  r.iised 
by  subscription. 

Fob.  .1.  At  trlyiapton,  (bKiordshire,  aged  84,  tlu' 
Rev.  Fhomaa  Xiicdla,  Rector  of  that  parish  <lsls). 
Hi!  was  of  Trinitv  lu-lL  ^'ambridge.  h.A.  1^02, 
M.A.  1812. 

Fob.  8.  M Bath,  aged  2(i,  the  Rev.  G>.  • ns  Ro- 
lirt  Baker.,  B.A.  relRw  of  Exeter  college,  thxtord 
(on  the  IdertK  rdshire  fnundation).  He  was  the 
second  .son  of  Colouel  A.leorse  Ihiker. 


At  Torquay,  aged  -al,  the  Rev.  William  Fox' 
late  Chaplain  to  the  County  Gaol,  Leicester. 

Fob.  11.  At  Farnby,  Biick-s,  aged  31,  the  Rev. 
Walter  James  Armitaje,  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B..V.  1846. 

Feb.  13.  At  Chapel  IIou.se,  Egham,  Surrey, 
aged  .i4,  tlie  Rev.  (Forge  AJolphns  HojAins,  M.A. 
for  28  ) C'.irs  Curate  of  Wyrardisbury,  Bucks,  and 
2!  years  CInidain  and  Master  of  the  Stroo<lo 
Ch  irity  Scliool,  Egham.  also  Chaplain  to  the 
Wind.sor  union  workhouse. 

Fob.  14.  At  Redrnire,  Wen.deydale,  aged  24, 
the  Rev.  John  Calrert.  I’erp.  Curate  of  Boiton- 
with-Uedniire  (1807).  uc  1 Vicar  of  FoMon-on-thc- 
W'old.)  i'1804).  He  wa,',  f Sidney  Sivs-sex  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1788,  .il.A.  17'Jl. 

xU  Albiiry  Heath,  near  Guildford,  aged  74,  the 
Rev.  Pierre  JB'janel. 

Fob.  lo.  At  Bournemouth,  the  Rev.  P,enjamiti 
Bur(on,  Curate  of  Westbury,  \\ hits. 

Fob.  17.  At  I’rioiy  Gate,  the  Rev.  John  KUi.ion 
Bates,  Perp.  Curate  of  Christ  church,  Hongiiam, 
ill  Dover  (ISlly  late  .Student  of  Christ  ci.urcli, 
Oxford,  B.A.  1831  M.A.  1833.  He  was  licen.scd 
to  the  perp.  curacy  ot  Christ  '■hureli,  Litlierland, 
CO.  Lane,  in  .Jan.  1812. 

At  Calcot  Park,  Berks,  the  Rev.  ./o.srqy/i  (J>  r.rge 
Cook,  of  Trinity  coll.  Camb.  1807,  M..\.  is  to. 

Feb.  UE  At  Heathrield,  Sum.  iged  07,  the  Rev. 
'Ihomas  Mor.s  /n  (Jornish,  B.A.  Rector  of  that  parish 
(1841),  and  Pern.  Curate  of  Fitz’ncad  (1834E 

Feb.  20.  At  Rokeby  rectory,  York.shire,  the  Rev. 
lltomas  [‘ark'or  Boirno.cs,  Fellow  of  Jesus  college, 
CambrilRw',  B.A.  l84n,  yj.A.  (8  17. 

At  Newmarket,  Cauibrulgeshire,  in  his  4gd  year, 
t’le  Rev.  Robert  Robir.son,  i:ect.,e.'  of  .8c.  Mary's,  in 
tiiat  town.  He  was  the  eldeA  .son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joiin  Robin.'On,  of  Bongate  Mill,  Apjileby.  [n 
1832  lie  went  out  to  J.imaiea  as  a missionary,  sent 
hy  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
led.ge,  and  was  ordained  by  the  late  bi.shop  to  the 
chapelry  of  Above  Rucks.  He  afterwarils  became 
the  .Vrchde.icon’s  curate  at  the  cathedral  vduirch 
of  Ruigston,  and  at  the  same  time  Domestic  Ch.ip- 
lain  and  Private  Sucr'.'tary  to  the  Bishop,  and  Re- 
gi.drar  oi  the  diocev,  which  oitices  lie  .lischarged 
« itli  groat  efliciency.  His  he.ilth  being  much  im- 
p.iired  he  returned  to  England  m isip,  and  in 
18.'m  ho  effected  .in  exchange  for  the  rector}-  of 
St.  M.u-n  ’s  Xowm  u'kot.  He  has  left  'ix  eiiildren, 
who  (their  mother  and  another  child  having  died 
about  cigiiteeii  montli.s  ago)  are  orphan',  and  en- 
tirely unprovided  for.  .V  public  siib'cription  has 
been  opened  for  their  beneht. 

Fob.  28.  At  Little  (fran.-den.  Ciinib.  the  Rev. 
FrcJerii'  Xon  is,  E’c.iea-  of  tlu'.t  parish  (Is.yi)^  and 
N'iear  oi  Dimb.aia,  Notts  (H . . He  was  of  (Queen's 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  I'-’Pi,  M.A.  1833. 

Feb.  22.  At  St.  .lolin' New  foumli.md,  aged  42, 
the  Veil.  Thonia.i  Fineh  IleJuJaii  BnJgo,  Archdea- 
con of  Newfoundl.uid  .ind  Eabr.idor,  Rector  of  St. 
Jolm'.s,  and  Garrison  (.'luiphiin.  lie  ivas  of  Christ 
cluirch,  (ixfnrd,  B.A.  Ishd,  M.A.  1840.  He  was 
.ippointcii  Archdeacon  of  Nl  wf.>undland  in  18.50. 

At  \Vcyn',outh,  a_od  61,  tlie  Rev.  Ralph  Lmn, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  I'lisinq.  ' Caundle  (1841).  and  \ k,ir 
of  Hayilon,  I 'orsot  ( isa.S).  He  w.m  of  Trinity  college. 
Cambridge.  B.A.  Is.’O,  as  5tli  Wrangler,  .M.A. 
1823,  D.D,  1836.  from  IsJO  to  l8-4.'i  he  was  Head 
Master  of  tie?  Kiog  s bclioul  at  Slierbiirric,  and 
during  his  m I'i-rsiuii  that  s.-honl  minihcred  more 
pupils  th.iu  a:  iny  former  period,  and  the  honour- 
able career  oi  niany  of  his  'Cliolurs  retiected  great 
crcilit  on  his  zeal  and  abilit}'.  (.hi  liis  rciireinent 
from  tlie  school  in  184ii  a 'ih'cr  iiik  -tand  wa.s  ])re- 
sented  to  liim  by  the  De.m  of  S.ih'lniry,  Sir  W.  c. 
eledl}  cott.  and  other  gentlemen , in  token  of  their 
regard  and  e'tecm.  He  w.n  pre-enued  fiy  Earl 
Digby  to  the  rectory  of  Caundle,  whither  his  body 
was  conveyed  for  intcruieut.  Hi.s  portrait  by 
H.  W.  Pieker'cill,  R..S..  w.is  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1842. 

[.alohj.  xXt  Over  Stowey,  Sum.  the  P,ev.  WtlBam 
Pjoadon  Padkr.  Vicar  of  over  (is>0),  and 
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of  Middlezoy  (1S22).  He  was  of  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1818,  as  9th  Senior  Optime,  51. A. 
1821. 

At  Glasgow,  the  Rev,  Charles  F.  Smith,  M.A. 
officiating  5Iinister  of  Christchurch.  In  preaching 
on  Sunday  morning  he  told  his  congregation  that 
it  was  the  last  time  he  should  address  them.  He 
came,  however,  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  so 
excited  a state  that  he  was  taken  home.  The  next 
morning  he  was  found  lianging  in  his  bedroom. 

^[arch  ,3.  At  Northiam,  Sussex,  aged  47,  the 
Rev.  William  E<hrar<l  L<md,  D.D.,  Rector  of  that 
parish  and  Rural  Dean.  He  was  ofTrinity college, 
Cambnilge,  L5.A.  1832,  and  was  instituted  to  Nor- 
thiam, which  was  in  his  own  patronage,  in  1836. 
He  married  Feb.  G,  1838,  Elizabeth  P.  widow  of 
diaries  Fyfe,  M.D.  of  Edinburgh. 

March  4.  At  Spilsliy,  Line,  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
Isaac  RiisscU,  Vicar  of  Stickford,  Chaplain  of  the- 
Gaol,  and  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
SpiLhy.  He  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Stick- 
ford  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  184.5. 

March  8.  At  Great  Alne,  Wore,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Patpord,  Rector  of  Thorne  Coffin,  Sora.  (1852). 

March  13.  At  Plymouth,  .aged  36,  the  Rev. 
Forfescue  Wells.  Chaplain  R.N.  He  was  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1841. 

March  14.  At  Redmarshall,  Durham,  aged  59, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Austin,  Rector  of  that  parish. 
He  was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  B..\..  1823. 
In  April  I83i),  when  Curate  of  Hangliton-le- 
Skerne,  he  received  from  the  parishioners  a •silver 
salver  of  the  value  of  60 guineas:  and  he  remained 
at  that  place  until  collated  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham to  the  rectory  of  Redmarshall  in  1845. 

March  16.  At  Peel,  Isle  of  5[an,  aged  49,  the 
Rev.  Edicard  Qnaltroiajh,  for  several  years  ihuster 
of  the  Grammar  School. 

March  17.  At  ITinbridge  Wells,  aged  40,  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Ashbu,  senior  v'urate  at  Christeluirch 
in  that  place.  His  ministry  commenced  in  Ja- 
maica ; returning  from  ill  health,  he  became  the 
fellow-labourer  of  the  Rev.  Capel  5Iolyneux  at  the 
Lock  Chapel,  and  afterwards  liad  the  sole  charge 
of  the  populous  district  of  St.  PauF.s  Camden-town. 

Marrh  20.  At  Edgbaston,  aged  51,  the  Rev. 
(ieonje  Davenport,  Perp.  Curate  of  St.  Jude's,  Bir- 
mingham (1847).  He  was  the  son  of  5Ir.  .James 
Davenport,  who  died  on  the  following  day,  at 
Ashby-dc-la-Zoucho,  .aged  80. 

March  24.  At  Bishopswearmoulh,  aged  32.  the 
Rev.  John  Cancdl,  B.A.  Ho  was;  of  New  Inn  hall, 
(.i.sford,  B.A.  1817. 

At  Ross,  Fort  Willi.im,  co.  Vnverncs.s,  the  Rev. 
Alc.rnndcr  MeUnnan,  the  (episcopal)  Incumbent 
of  that  church. 

March  26.  At  Parkham,  Devon,  aged  54,  the 
Re\'.  Francis  Wol/cr.dan  Thomas,  Rector  of  that 
parish  (1816),  leaving  seven  children. 

March  27.  At  Taunton,  Somerset,  aged  53,  the 
Rev.  If.  CooXe,  formerly  of  Combe,  co.  Down. 

March  .30.  .Vt  Lancaster,  aged  .50,  the  Rev. 
Co'in  ('amplndl.  Peri).  Curate  of  St.  Tiiomas,  Lan- 
caster ( 1818).  He  was  of  Trinily  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1829,  .M.A.  1832.  He  was  some  time 
Lecturer  of  Newport,  Shropshire,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  the  curacy  of  St.  P.mF',  Birmingham, 
in  June  1839. 

March  .31.  \t  Itcheii  par.mnage.  Southampton, 
the  Rev.  William  Lewis  Do.rirs,  Reip.  Curate  of 
.fesiis  cliapcl,  Southampton  (IslT)  ; late  Fellow  of 
St.  .John's  college,  Cambridge,  n here  he  gra- 
duati'd  B.A.  l8ls,  M.A.  1821.  He  wa.s  sometime 
Principal  of  Elizabeth  college,  Guernsey,  which 
situation  he  resigned  at  Mid.summer  1846. 

April  1.  The  Rev.  Edward  Paibert  Earle,  Rector 
of  AVar<lley  with  Belton,  Rutland.  He  was  of 
Christ’s  college,  Cambridge,  B..V.  1818.  M.A. 
1825,  and  was  presented  to  his  living  by  the 
f^neen  in  1839.  In  18.39  he  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  S.  Potts,  c.sq. 

At  Little  Brickhill,  Bucks,  in  his  80tli  year,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Jones,  Perp.  Curate  of  that  place 
(181-2). 
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At  Wootton  under  Wood,  Bucks,  aged  36,  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Robaiis,  Perp.  Curate  of  that  parish 
(1852).  He  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Robarts,  of 
Burnham,  Bucks.  He  was  of  Brasenose  college, 
Oxford,  B.A.  1844. 

At  Knockany,  co.  Limerick,  aged  55,  the  Rev. 
John  de  Courcy  O'Grady,  Vicar  of  Aney,  in  the 
diocese  of  Emly. 

Aged  74,  the  Rev.  George  Wyatt,  Rector  of 
Burgli  M'allis,  Yorksliii-e  (1823). ' He  was  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  LL.B.  1819.  He  pub- 
lished in  1830  A Letter  to  Godfrey  Higgins,  esq.  in 
answer  to  certain  parts  of  his  “ Apology  for  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Mahomed.” 

April  4.  Aged  74,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fisher,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Luccombe,  Somerset  (1839). 

Aged  60,  the  Rev.  Edicard  Beauchamp  St.  John, 
Rector  of  Ideford,  Devon  (1844).  He  was  of  St. 
Alban  hall,  Oxford,  B.A.  1826,  M.A.  1829.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  George  St. 
John,  Colonel  of  the  73d  Highlanders  (son  of  John 
11th  Lord  St.  John),  who  was  drowned  with  his 
wife  and  four  children  on  liis  passage  from  Bom- 
bay in  1804,  by  Lavinia,  daughter  ofM'^m.  B.  Wol- 
stcnholme,  esq.  He  married  first  in  1»20,  Jane, 
second  daughter  of  James  Slade,  esq.  and  secondly, 
in  1844,  Mary,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Lovell  Gwatkin,  cs(i.  By  the  former  lady  he  had 
two  sons,  Henry-Beauchamp-Trefusis,  Lieut,  in 
the  JIadras  army,  who  died  in  1845  ; St.-Andrew, 
Lieut.  R.  Eng.  who  died  on  the  21st  Sept.  1854; 
and  five  daughters;  1.  Lavinia-Barhara,  married 
to  Lieut.  J.  J.  MTnne,  R.5I. ; 2.  Laura;  3.  Jane, 
married  to  Samuel  Artliur  Walker, esq, ; 4.  Eliza; 
and  5.  Matilda,  married  to  Capt.  Edwin  L.  Scott, 
Bombay  N.  Inf. 

April  6.  While  on  a vDit  to  the  rectory  of  Forn- 
cct  St.  Peter’s,  Norfolk,  aged  53,  the  Rev.  Rhilip 
A/pe,  Rerp.  Curate  of  tiie  chapel  of  ease,  Boston 
( 1849).  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Colonel 
Hamoud  Alpe,  of  Hardingham,  Norfolk  ; and  was 
of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1825, 
M.A.  182s. 

Api  il  9.  At  the  rectory,  Sirfton,  Salop,  aged 
77,  the  Rev.  Wiiliatn  Johnstone,  Rector  of  Cul- 
mingtou,  co.  Salop.  He  was  the  eldest  .son  of 
Charles  .Johnstone,  esq.  and  head  of  a branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Annandale.  He  was  in- 
stituteil  to  his  li^■ing,  which  was  in  his  own  pa- 
tronage, in  1814. 

April  10.  At  Alvaston-field,  near  Derby,  aged 
8.3,  the  Rev.  William  Cantrdl,  Perp.  Curate  of 
Thrumpton,  Notts.  (1811).  He  was  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1795,  as  2nd  Junior 
Optime. 


D E A T H 8, 

.MIR.V.NGLO  LX  CIIUO.XOLOGICAI.  ORDER. 

Sept.  21.  At  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Francis- 
Rubcrt-Estoteville,  .seventh  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Gray  Skipwith,  Bart. 

Sept.  22.  At  Aiicklaml,  New  Zealand,  aged  26, 
Willium-Louis,  second  sou  of  the  late  Frederick 
U . Storry.osq.  nructor. 

Xoc.  3.  At  Swan  Itivor,  W.  Australia,  acci- 
dentally drowned,  M’illiam  Hinton  Campbell,  eld- 
est son  of  Major  Campbell,  of  Queen’s-gardens, 
Hyrle-park. 

Xoc.  12.  At  Heidelberg,  ^Melbourne,  aged  36, 
Henry  Budd.esii.  surgeon,  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Budd,  .M.A.  Rector  of  W’liite  Rooth- 
ing.  Essex. 

Xoc.  15.  At  Brighton,  near  Melbourne,  Thomas 
Augustus  Cargill,  esq.  fonnerly  of  Jamaica,. second 
.surviving  son  of  Capt.  CargOl,  Superintendent  of 
the  Ih-oviru-e  of  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

Xoc.  24.  At  Hol)art  Town,  Tasmania,  of  whicli 
city  he  was  one  of  the  repre.sentative.s  in  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  of  the  colony,  Artliur  Perry, 
esq.  formerly  of  Churchill,  Somerset. 

Dec.  2.  At  Auckland,  Mr.  William  NicoL  oldest 
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son  of  the  late  Re?.  James  Nicol,  miaister  of 
Leslie,  Fifeshire. 

Dec.  4.  At  St.  Kikla,  Melbourne,  aged  29,  Wil- 
iiam  Augustus  Mackworth,  esq.  second  son  of  the 
late  Herbert  Mack%?ortli,  esq. 

Dec.  11.  At  Basseim,  Biirmah,  by  accidentally 
falling  into  the  riyer  from  the  ship  Samarang, 
aged  17,  son  of  Richard  Parry,  esq.  3LD. 

Abbey-place.  St.  John’s-wood. 

Dec.  15.  At  Hobart  Town,  aged  23,  George 
Henry  Gardiner,  medical  student.  King’s  college, 
London,  thinl  son  of  >Ir.  Joel  Gardiner,  Cathay, 
Bristol. 

Dec,  24.  At  sea,  on  his  passage  liome,  Lieut. - 
CoL  Frederick  Corentiy,  6tli  Bengal  Light  Cav, 

Jan.  4.  At  Hong  Kong,  aged  2,  Andrew-Bran- 
dram,  second  son  of  George  Smith,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Victoria. 

Jan.  16.  At  3Ioulmein,aged  26,  F.leanor-Sarali, 
wife  of  James  Findlay,  esq.  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  Daniel  Key  to  SandforJ. 

Jan.  26.  At  Candy,  Ceylon,  acred  Cs,  Margaret, 
widow  of  3Iajor  Garvock,  Assistant  Adj. -Gen.  at 
the  Hor.se  Giiard.s. 

Jan.  31.  At  the  Missionary  Station,  Bollohpore, 
aged  41,  Charlotte-Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Re?. 
J.  G.  Lincke,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Lewis  Betts, 
esq.  of  Calcutta. 

Feh.  6.  At  Florence,  aged  34,  Henry  Dunn,  esq. 

Feh.  9.  At  Birmingham,  aged  67,  -John  Biddle, 
esq.  one  of  the  aldennen  of  Wotton-imder-Edge. 

Feb.  10.  At  Vere,  Jamaica,  aged  32,  .Joliii 
Francis  .Mackenzie,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Arthur  Mackenzie,  esq.  of  Clarendon, -Jamaica. 

Feb.  1!.  At  Basseterre,  St.  Kitt>,  aged  3G, 
Charles  Cunningham  Jones,  e'q. ; also,  Feb.  S,  of 
fever,  aged  7,  Mary-Wilhelmina,  his  eluc-'r  child, 
and  Feb.  17,  aged  5,  Arthur  Cunningham,  his 
'Oil.  In  the  short  space  of  two  months,  father, 
mother,  and  two  children  have  died,  leaving  two 
'till  younger  children,  orphans. 

Feb.  13.  At  Ashfield,  near  Goderich,  the  relict  of 
the  Rev.  ITof.  Robt.  Murray,  of  ilueen's  college, 
'I'oronto. 

Feb.'il.  Aged  .19,  W,  Attwood,  esq.  biinpson 
Wharf  iind  Staple  Hall,  Fenny  Stratford. 

Feb.  23.  At  St.  Fetersburgli,  aged  85,  Sopliia, 
relict  of  CliX'.  Baird,  esq. 

At  Funchal,  Madeira,  James  Maitland  Balfour, 
fscj.  of  Whittinghame,  X.  B. 

Feb.  ‘24.  At  P.au.  Franco',  wife  of  David  rringlo, 
esq.  E.I.C.S. 

At  Wcdlington-road,  St.  .rohn’s-wood,  Thomas 
Wethcred,  esq.  Deputy  Cijinmissarj-<‘fen. 

Feb. ‘lb.  At  Newport  Pagnol,  aged  95,  Mr.  -To- 
seph  '.'eall. 

Aged  .38,  George  RoTd>,  e-q.  of  Otter'pool, 
Hert.s,  killed  by  tailing  from  a carriage,  of  which 
the  horses  were  running  away. 

Feb.  26.  At  Date-hill,  Antigua,  the  residence 
of  her  son  the  Rev.  A.  F.  M.  Berkeley,  Itector  of 
St.  George's  parish  in  the  island,  aged  G3,  3Ir3. 
Berkeley,  relict  of  .John  Berkeley,  of  Grenada. 

Feb.  27.  Aged  87,  James  Fryer, esq.  of  Bewdley. 

At  Wilcroft,  near  Hereford,  aged  68,  Williaiu 
James,  esq. 

At  Upper  Clapton,  aged  7G.  Mrs.  Martha  Lewis. 

Feb.  28.  At  Winslow.  Buck',  aged  78.  John 
Cowley,  esq.  M.R.C.S.E. 

Aged  55,  Robert  .M'Glew,  csq.  of  Ciaphain-risc. 
and  Basinglinll-st. 

Aged  47,  Alfred  Pearson,  e-q.  of  Addlestone, 
Chertsey. 

At  Clifton,  aged  78,  Jame-j  Raaisey,  esq.  M.D. 
of  Amersham,  Bucks. 

At  Sebastopol,  aged  27,  brevet  Major  George 
Ranken,  Royal  Engineers,  killed  by  an  accidental 
explosion  at  the  destouction  of  the  Karabelnaia 
barrack.s.  He  conducted  the  assaulting  party  on 
the  Redan  on  the  memorable  8tii  of  September, 
and  obtaining  his  company  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  tnonlh,  was  raised  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
Major  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

Feb.  29.  At  Simpheropol,  aged  26,  Aic-xandor, 
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youngest  son  of  Sir  Arclid.  Wm.  Crichton,  phy- 
sician to  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

At  Trinity'  college,  Oxford,  aged  22,  .John,  only 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Davis,  of  Oakhill.  Somerset. 

In  Manchester-st.  London,  Wra.  Henry  Dea.se, 
esq.  of  Rath  House,  Queen's  County. 

Aged  69,  Charlotte  Hopewell,  of  SeyTnour-ter- 
race,  We.st  Brompton,  relict  of  Benjamin  To’iey 
Hopewell,  of  George-st.  Portman-sq. 

In  Ebury-st.  Pimlico,  aged  47,  George  Larkin, 
esq.  and  oi’ Thorne-green,  Surrey. 

Aged  80,  Capt.  Henry  Lawson,  of  Fortess-ter- 
race,  Kentish  Town. 

March  1.  At  the  residence  of  liis  father,  at 
Biidleigli  Salterron,  aged  28,  Edward  P.  Beverley, 
esq.  of  Margate. 

At  Oakwnod,  Beckenham,  Kent,  aged  G6,  James 
Wm.  Ogle,  esq. 

In  Camp  before  Seba.Aopol,  aged  2(3,  Capt. 
Henry  Whichcote  Turner,  l.it  Royal  Rcgt.  son  of 
thelate Lieut. -Gen. GharlesTurner, Col.  I9th Kegt. 

March  3.  At  Clifton,  Lucy,  youngest  dau.  of 
Rev.  Newdigate  I’oyntz,  late  Rector  of  Tormar- 
ton,  Glonc. 

Eliza-Victoria,  wife  of  E.  G.  Crooke,  .M.D.  of 
Cliorleyg  Lane,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  A.  C.  Rea, 
esq.  R.M.  of  Lynden,  Sussex, and  Blacklieath-park. 

March  5.  At  Norwich,  aged  71,  Lewis  Evan.s, 
if.D.  Physician  to  the  Forces,  and  a Peninsular 
medallist  of  eight  cla.sps. 

Aged  81,  Richard  Worthingfea  Roberts,  late 
surgeon-gen.  R.A.  yountrest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Roberts,  .Arclideacon  of  Merioneth. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  80,  General  George 
Wright,  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers.  He  obtained  hi.s  corami.sbion  as  Second 
Lieut,  in  179G;  was  in  the  West  Indies  from  1800 
to  1805,  and  shared  in  the  capture  of  .St.  Lucie  and 
Tobago.  He  aFo  served  in  North  America  and 
Canada,  and  wa.sDep.  Quartermaster-gcn.  iu  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  lie  became  a Major- 
General  in  to.37.  He  volunteered  hi.s  servicc.s  to 
Ceylon  during  the  rebellion  In  the  Kandyan  pro- 
vinces ; and  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Court  of 
Persia.  lie  wa^  appointed  Colonel  Commandant 
of  Royal  Engii-.eers  1851  ; and  attained  the  full 
rank  of  General  in  1854. 

.Ifarch  7.  At  Cheshunt,  Eliza,  wife  of  .John 
Beaumont,  e.sq.  .'urgeon,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Clarke,  esq.  of  Ea.st  Bergholt,  .Suffolk. 

.Vt  Ardres  en  Calais,  Williaiu  Hanna,  e.^q.  late 
qiuirtenna.ster  half-pay  itli  Foot. 

Aged  81,  Mrs.  Sculthorp,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Cleeve,  of  Duncliurch,  Warw.  mother  of 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  .Sculthorp, of  BeoleyA’icarage,  Wore. 

March  8.  At  Madeira,  Frances,  youngest  sur- 
viving dan.  of  the  late  Thomas  Ilanway  Bigge, 
e.-q.  of  Little  Hr-nton. 

At  Grim.'tone,  Ahirfulk.  Anna,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
A.  (rilbert,  dau.  of  the  late  .luhn  Hammond,  esq. 
Ashley  Hall,  Camb. 

In  Xorthampt'’n,  aged  59,  Frances,  wife  of -I.  E. 
Eylaiid,  esip  31. A.  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Baxton,  esq. 

'At  Weston,  near  Bath,  aged  78,  .Mary'- Ann, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D,D.  of 
Salisbury. 

At  Cotherston,  aged  47,  31iss  AVaistell,  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  R.  iVaistell,  of  Cleaaby. 

March  9.  .\t  Fln-biu-y-place,  aged  41,  Eliza, 
wife  of  Charles  As])Iin,  esq.  of  East  Tilbury  lilacc, 
Essex. 

March  10.  At  Rugby,  .Vnna-Maria,  wife  of  Joint 
Baron  llowe.s,  esq. 

March  1 1 . At  the  Ilavannali,  John  .Aitkcn,  esq. 

In  the  Crimea,  aged  19,  Leonard  John  Seagram, 
Lieut.  17tli  Regt.  son  of  John  Seagram,  esq.  the 
Buries,  near  AVarminster. 

At  Woodlands,  near  Liverpool.  Robert  V.  Traill, 
esq.  second  son  of  Brofessor  Traill  of  Edinburgh. 

At  Blandford,  aged  80,  Capt.  AA'a^se.  The  de- 
ceased had  been  for  many'  years  a member  of  the 
corporation. 

At  Dover,  Thorn.is  Knight  Worthington,  esq. 

March  12.  At  Lymington,  Ilant.s,  ;iged  45, 
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Edward  Glover,  esq.  formerly  of  H.M.’s  -biid  and 
•'lOth  Reats.  and  third  son  of  the  late  Philip  Glover, 
e><i.  of  Sedgeford,  Norfolk. 

At  the  residence  of  R.  T.  Latham,  esq.  aged  (id, 
Charles  Holdway,  esq.  of  Woodh.ouse,  near  An- 
ilover. 

At  Dresden,  Emilie,  wife  of  K.  Roeekcl,  esq.  of 
Bath,  nee  Coratesse  de  ?dierzejewaka. 

At  St.  Ediiodor,  aged  41,  Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  'Walker,  Vicar  of  that  parish. 

Marrh  1.3.  At  Southampton,  aged  73,  Georae 
Atherlc-y,  esq.  of  the  tlnii  of  Atherley  and  Fall, 
hankers.  .Mr.  Atherley  was  a descendant  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  fnnilies  in  the  town  of  South- 
ampton, and  alway.s  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
and  banking  business.  He  twice  served  the  office 
of  mayor  of  Southampton.  He  wa^  universally 
esteemed  in  every  relation  of  life.  He  has  left  a 
widow,  two  sons,  and  a daughter,  all  married. 
One  .^on  i.s  a clergyman,  the  .■second  is  in  the  bank, 
and  Captain  Forrest,  the  hnsband  of  his  daughter, 
is  cliief  constable  of  Nottingliamsliire,  and  now  a 
candidate  for  the  same  office  in  Hampshire.  The 
brother  of  the  decea.sed,  Mr.  Artliur  Atherley, 
was  M.P.  for  .Southampton  in  tlio  first  Reform 
Parliament. 

At  W'eybridge,  Surrey, aged  78,Jo!n'.  Cooper,  esq. 

Of  brouehiti.s,  aged  do,  Mr.  Robert  Cruikshank, 
artist,  brother  .c'  ■' ''eorge  Cruikshauk. 

In  Upper  Giouoester-st.  Dor.set-si[.  ^li-s  Mai  v 
Dieconson. 

At  Syerscocc  Manor  House,  near  Tarnworth. 
aged  83,  Josepli  Erpe,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Myrhe. 
near  Sheepy. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Tliauet,  aged  7G,  Sn.-au,  widow 
of  James  EMier.  esq. 

In  Up5>er  Ea-^t  Sinithtie’.d, . aged  is,. folui  Cowans. 
Naval  Instructor  R.N, 

E.vmoutli,  aged  7g,  Anu-Sarah,  widow  of 
Henry  Hakewill,  es(i.  of  Brunswick-terraco,  Re- 
gent’s-park. 

.\t  Ckirges-st.  aged  u8,  the  Hon.  ceorge  O’C.il- 
laghan,  only  brotlier  of  Vi.seount  Lismore. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  .'id,. Tajiics  Peter  Old  field.  e.sq. 

At  Pornroy’s,  Staplegrove,  Elizabeth,  second 
dan.  of  the  late.Iolm  vVliitnia^-h.  e'q.  of 'J'a.unton. 

At  Lariglebury,  Hert'.  Edmund  I'carnlev  Whit- 
tingst.'ill,  esq. 

March  14.  .M  <.kuui,-s\\'<M-th , a.ed  .'■•7,  .'I.uw.  wile 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Drury  Butts,  tncuinl>cnt  nf 
IMelpluisli,  Dorset. 

At  Reading,  aged  dg,  4Liry,  relict  of  the  Itev. 
S])Cdiiing  Cursven,  surviving  lier  luisb.iud  onlj- 
two  inmith.s  and  rive  days. 

Aged  Majiir  Ei  .iueis  Charles  Darke,  tid  I'om- 
bay  Rifles. 

At  Soiitliamidon,  aged  '’.1,  L'anwi,  wife  of  G,  C. 
Oliver,  esq. 

At  Ih'ixton,  agei!  M.iry,  relict  of  ilie  Rev. 
d'homas  Porter,  Bristol. 

Aged  70,  William  Robeson, esq.  solicitor,  Broins- 
grovo.  Wore. 

-Vged  .77,  Henry  Rougemont,  esq.  of  Kensing- 
ton. 

By  precipitating  himself  from  the  whispering 
g.illery  of  St.  P, nil’s  Cathedral  into  tin*  nave,  a 
ilistance  of  ne.trly  Uo  feet.  Mr.  Alexander  Smart. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  liosi'ital,  ami  was  for 
many  years  in  business  in  SouHi  Audit. y-.st.  as  a 
clock  and  watchmaker;  but  rever.'C-.  in  trade 
brought  on  aberr.dion  of  intellect  . and  this  WlLt) 
the  soeoml  attem’pt  he  iiad  made  upon  his  life. 
His  fatliei-  \wis  in  ilie  seiw  ice  of  a nobleman  of  iiigh 
rank,  by  whose  inriimnce  he  was  appointed  one  of 
ttie  poor  knights  of  ind.sor, 

.■\l  Pcn'liui  't.  a -Cl!  7s.  Ami,  widijw  .a'  llic  Rev. 
Jtichard  \ates.  D.lh  of  Chelsea  Ho'jiital.  and  Rec- 
tor of  .\sheii,  Fs'OX.  She  wa.s  the  only  daughter 
of  Patrick  Teller,  c^q.  of  Guwer-st.  and  was  mar- 
ried to  ru-.  Y.atcs  in  Is  10. 

March  1.5.  At  vVcodfonl,  .Miss  M.iry  Coles,  dan. 
of  tl’.e  late  E.  Coles,  esq.  formerly  of  London. 

In  London.  Sarah,  wife  of  the  Itev.  Maximilian 
Geneste,  of  M'est  Cow  es. 


At  Baruet,  aged  »35,  Joltn  Humphrys,  esq.  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Humphrys,  LL.D. 

At  Brest,  aged  67,  Madame  Kergrist,  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Kirkland,  esq.  of  Aslrby-de-la-Zouch. 

At  Toronto,  Canada,  aged  51,  Sarah,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Schreiber,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Adm.  Bingham,  of  Grove  Hou.se,  Lymin.gton. 

March  16.  At  Marlborough,  aged  76,  Miss 
Beezley. 

At  South  Shields,  agod.3<),  Maria-Eleanora,  tim'd 
dau.  of  the  iate  Rev.  Daniel  Crosthwaite,  B.D.  of 
Houghton-lc-Spring,  and  niece  of  R.  W.  Swin- 
Icarne,  esq.  of  South  Shields. 

At  Kingswinford.  aged  I'l,  Robert  Dudley,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  W.  Hemsley,  esq.  R.N.  aged 
78,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Francis  Eginton,  esq.  Capt. 
Warwick.sliire  Militia  ; late  of  iMeertown  Hou.se, 
Shropshire,  where  she  resided  upwards  of  twenty 
years. 

At  Ha.stiiigs,  aged  .37.  Elizabeth-Legg,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  C.  B.  Holder,  and  dau.  of  tiie  late  Rev. 
William  Chapman,  of  Greeirsvich. 

At  'Wootton  rectory,  Oxfonishire.  aged  17,Eliza- 
lietli,  wife  i.f  tlie  Rev.  William  Blackstone  Lee. 
Site  ’'vas  the  yi'ungest  dau.  of  Charles  Thomson, 
e^q.  M.'ister  in  Chancery, .md  was  married  in  lts3(>. 

In  Fdinbur^li,  the  Uoii.  Augusta- Anne  Macken- 
zie, rifth  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Lord  Seaforth. 

At  Nort liampton. aged 'i7, William- Henry  Mavor, 
B.A.  Worcester  college,  Gxford,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Willimu  Mavor,  Rector  of  Bladon-cum- 
WomUtock. 

At  Camber  .veil,  aged  6.),  Catherine-M.irgaret, 
w idow  of  Lewis  Ciiarles  Miles,  esq.  of  Epping. 

At  I'iymoiith,  aged  7"'.  William  Love  Raterson, 
c.>q.  a retired  Comm.inder  R.N.  He  was  a native 
of  Doneraile.  cn.  Cork  : entered  tlie  navy  in  1786 
on  board  the  TcrpHchore  32,  Cupt.  R.  Bosven  ; and 
the  same  year  w as  in  two  liard-fought  battles,  one 
of  which  resulted  in  the  capture  ot  rite  Mahonese 
Spanisli  frigate  of  34  guns,  and  tlie  other  in  that  of 
Ea  Vestale.a  French  Cigate  of  36  guns.  He  was 
made  Lieutenant  in  1806,  and  served  altogether 
!0  years  on  full  pay.  He  aeeepted  the  rank  of  re- 
tired Commander  in  iSt7. 

in  Ilie  Strand,  aged  7'.',  William  Pliillipps 
I’hilllp'ps,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  48,  .l.uie,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Richard  Preston,  (i.C.  of  Leigli. 

•Vt  Aoi'thwoo.l,  near  LyndluirM.  aged  >7,  Mrs. 
I’ulienoy. 

Aged  24.  < ii-(.rae  Wood  Samson,  of  Lincoln’.s-inn, 
s.'coiul  'On  of  trie  late  Thomas  Samson,  esq.  of 
Kiiigstone  Russrli,  Dorset. 

At  l!i,:ulogue-sur-Alr  r.  John  Tempe.-t  Shering- 
Iiaiii,  csq.  late  of  llaiiwell  .utd  Kensington. 

In  Edinburgh.  Harriot-Einina,  widow  oX  Major 
If-  ury  Sid-lons.  Bcin.al  Engineers. 

■Vt  Bi  igiiioii.  M.try  Anne  Hayley  Smith,  dau.  of 
(lie  late  Edward  Peploe  Smith,  esq.  Bengal  Civil 
Service. 

At  Burnliy,  near  Pocklington,  aged  77,  William 
Smith,  esq. 

At  Biigiiton,  aged  82,  Rebecca,  relict  of  William 
Augustus  Standert,  e.sq. 

At  Lewes,  aged  33,  Mr.  Benjamin  VinalRyoung- 
e-t  son  of  tlie  itev.  John  Vlnali. 

At  M'ootton  Hou.se,  I.Mk  aged  67,  -Mary,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Walton  White,  Itector  of 
Woutton. 

At  SC.  Bartholomew's  Ho.-pital,  Herr  Van  der 
.tlast.  having  couiniitted  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat.  He  was  a German  by  birtli,  anil  a furrier 
bv  trade,  but  was  best  known  as  .a  very  expert 
sword-iinm,  baling  penbi  nied  before  Her  Majesty 
in  Loi.l  flulhiiors  I’.irk,  at  S.iville  Hou.se,  Lei- 
cester-square.  tiic. 

March  17.  At  Bi'hopston,  the  wife  of  the  Riglit 
itev.  Alex.  Ewing,  D.D.  Bisliop  of  Argyle. 

In  Kingsland-creseent,aged72,  Mr..JauiC.i  Josiah 
.‘'irnnll,  nf  tlie  Stock  Exchange. 

At  .Southend,  Essex,  aged  82,  Sarah,  widow  of 
Rcar-Adin.  Bingham,  of  Grove  House,  Lviaington, 
dau,  ot  the  late  Vice-Adui.  Sir  Wui.  Parker,  Burt. 
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At  Kilbnrn,  aged  84,  Charles  Birch,  esq. 

Aged  70,  Richard  Hodge,  esq.  of  the  Green, 
Hampstead,  and  Argyll  House,  Regent-street. 

At  Woodbridge,  Sutfolk,  aged  2 1 , .John-Pytches, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Hughes. 

At  O.vford,  aged  IG,  E<lward-Alpe,  eldest  son  of 
Edivard  R.  Oven,  esq. 

At  Baron;, vood.  Zeal  Monachormn,  the  residence 
of  her  son-in-law,  aged  73,  Sarah- An n-Prossor, 
wife  of  William  Lyfe  iVaive,  esq.  of  Kingsbridge. 

At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  Hannah-.Maria,  wife  of 
Capt.  James  Somervillei  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Rooksnest  Park,  near  Godstone,  aged  aj, 
Charles  Hampden  Turner,  esq. 

At  Shirley,  Southampton,  aged  24,  l\Iary-.Jane, 
v.ife  of  G.  E.  Webster,  esq. 

In  Upper  York-st.  aged 91,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wells. 

At  Eaton  Villas,  St.  John's  Wood,  aged  73,  .fohn 
Mitchel  Woollett,  esq. 

JAmA  18.  Aged  24.  Charles  Bell,  B.A.  Cains 
college,  second  son  of  ilr.  .loseiiii  Bell,  builder, 
Cambridge. 

At  Exeter,  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Win. 
Bradfoni,  e.sq.  of  Warwick  Castle,  Rew,  Jamaica. 

At  Furlong,  PreAvsteignton.  aged  70,  William 
Bragg. esq. 

At  Leeds,  Kent,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Rnrkitt.  mother 
of  the  Curate  of  that  pari'h. 

At  Walworth,  Edw.ard  Cahill,  e-q.  Chief  Admi- 
ralty Clerk  of  C'latliam  Dockyard. 

lu  Eaton-pl.  tiie  Hou.  Lady  Inelis  Cuchrane, 
relict  of  Adm.  tiie  Hon.  Sir  Ale.xander  InglD 
Cochrane,  <7.C.B.  She  was  Maria,  daughter  of 
David  -Shaw,  esq.  was  married  tir.st  to  Capt.  Sir 
Jacob  Wheate,  Bart.  R.H..  and  secondly,  in  1788, 
to  Sir  .\lex.  CoehiMn:',  ndio  died  in  ls32,  liaving 
had  i.ssue  tlie  iiresent  Vii,e-Adm.  Sir  Thomas  .1, 
Cochrane,  now  Port- Admiral  at  Portsmouth,  and 
other  children. 

Aged  72,  T.  B.  Herring,  csq.  of  Pinchley. 

In  I'pprr  Aliinyv-st.  Hegenc's-iiark,  aged  8 4. 
Capt.  riiarles  Cliamberl.iync  Irvine,  K.N.  He  cn- 
ten-d  Ihe  navy  in  ITsO  as  imd.-hipm.in  on  hoanl 
the  Orion  f l.C.qit.  Ch  is.  Chambcrl  lyne.  and  in 
179->  was  in  the  Ccnseiir  74,  wlu  n -he  was  t.iken 
by  .\dm.  Uicliery.  In  179'.»  he  wa-  made  Lieute- 
nant in  the  Princess  Royal  98,  and  in  in  the 

Melpomene  38,  v.-as  tu'csent  at  Che  capture  of 
(toree.  of  which  islaml  he  olticiatcd  as  l.icuc.- 
Governor  for  a sliort  time.  After  licing  acting 
Captain  of  the  ‘ilatlon  .'G,  he  was  made  Com- 
mander into  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  Is.  He  ac- 
cepted the  rank  of  retireii  Caj't.iin  in  isio.  Me 
married  Susan,  daughter  of  Sir  .lolm  Reade,  Bart. : 
and  his  onlv  son.  Cli  irles  Roade  Irvine,  esq.  die'l 
on  the  -2211  julv,'!8.50,  aged  .j7. 

Aged  .lO,  Mary- Ann,  wife  of  Ri.-hard  Holmes 
Laurie,  esq.  Fleet-st. 

Aged  .'i8,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  \'cry  Rev.  John 
Littler,  Dean  of  Battel. 

In  London,  aged  7G^Mr.  Robert  Orrid.ge,  late 
governor  of  the  county  gaol,  Cambridge,  acci- 
dent.ally  killed  by  a waggon  passing  over  him. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  G7,  Tliuuuis  Rae,  late  of 
Manchester. 

At  his  son-in-Iaw’s,  the  Laurels,  Edgbaston, 
aged  o9,. John  Williams,  esq.  of  tlie  I'riary,  Hands- 
worth. 

Marr/i  19.  At  Uppingham,  Elizaljctii,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Ricliavl  Blakiston,  B.A.  voungost 
dau.  of  Sir  Edward  Nicolls,  K.C.B. 

At  Brighton,  aged  72,  Sophia-Loui-a,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Colston  Carr,  and  sister  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  V.'orcester. 

At  Pentouville,  aged  21,  William  Harington 
Cowper,  student  of  King'.-;  college.  London,  se- 
cond .son  of  Charles  Cowjier,  csq.  of  Wyvenhuc, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales. 

At  the  Heath,  Boxmoor,  Herts,  aged  80,  Lady 
Deacon,  relict  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Deacon, 
K.C.B.  and  dau.  of  Thomas  Day,  e.Mj.  late  of  Wat- 
ford. Herts.  She  was  married 'in  1827,  and  left  a 
widow  in  1842, 


At  Kingston-by-Sea,  aged  15,  George  Frede- 
rick, third  sou  of  W.  P.  Gorringe,  esq. 

At  PlaistOAvs,  Herts,  aged  49,  William,  second 
son  of  William  Heniw  Holt,  esq.  M.D.  of  Enfield. 

In  Portman-pl.  Edgware-road,  aged  55,  Com- 
mander John  M'Dow.all,  of  the  ILE.I.C.  Navy. 

Ac  St.  Andrew  Castle,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Mar- 
garet-Curle,  .second  dau.  of  G.  F.  Maruock. 
M.D. 


At  Brighton,  aged  G2,  Charles  Wadeson,  f.ieut. 
R.N.  He  entered  the  service  in  180G  on  board  the 
Pl.intagenet  74  ; and  served  for  nine  years  on  full 
pay;  but,  after  receiving  his  commission  in  1815, 
he  was  not  further  employed.  He  had  for  many 
years  sutfex’ed  from  parah'sis. 

Aged  77,  Richard  Wood,  esq.  Putney. 

March  20.  In  Hills-road,  Cambridge,  aged  70, 
William  Davey,  esq.  a native  of  Dorchester,  Ox- 
fordshire. 

In  Hath,  J'')seph  Fcrard,  esq.  late  of  Brighton, 
and  of  lansoln’s-inn. 

Ill  Upper  Kennington-lane,  aged  82,  Thomas 
Keiinard,  esq.  formerly  of  llammersmith. 

At  High  Beech,  E'-.sex,  aged  14,  Richard  Kettle- 
Avell,  esq.  late  of  Bnxton. 

In  Islington,  .Jessy- Angus,  willow  cT  Major 
Donald  Mackenzie,  R,  African  Corps. 

At  tJloucester,  Louis  Charles  Quintin.  esq. 
Vice-Consul  of  France,  lie  was  taken  iirisoner 
by  Adra.  Sir  John  Duokwuith,  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Domingo,  180G,  on  board  the  Diomede,  com- 
manded by  his  uncle,  Commoihw  i Henri,  lie  was 
one  of  45  .saved  out  of  700  ■'.vlv,  :i  the  action  was 


cmiimencud. 

At  Kdinburgh,  Robert  Reid,  esq.  of  Lowood.  late 
Qu-enh  .ii-chitcct  for  Scotland. 

At  Bnulogne-sur-Mcr,  aged  67,  David  Scott, 
e.sq.  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

.\.t  F.xeter,  Mary,  wife  of  T.  R.  Tharpe,  esq. 

.\t  Isli'.igToii,  8arah,  wife  of  John  Tliorason, 
^d.D. surgeon  R.N. 

At  the  deanery,  Carlisle,  aged  three  years  and 
eight  months.  Frances- Alice-Marian,  third  sur- 
viving dan.  of  the  Very  Rev.  Archihald  Campbell 
fair,  Dean  uf  Carlisle  ; and  on  the  25tli,  aged  ten 
ye.irs,  Catliarine-Anna.  his  eldest  child.  The 
fourth  'i'tcr  cut  off  by  scarlet  fever  within  20 
(lays. 

in  C.imbridgc-sq,  llydc-p.irk,  aged  79,  John 
M'alkcr,  csq. 

-\ged  70,  William  Henry  Whittell.  esq.  of  Fo- 
iV't-liill,  ,ind  Bermondsey. 

March  21.  Aged  53.  Lucy-Jane,  only  .survmng 
dau.  of  Charles  Bowring,  esq.  of  Larkbeare, 
Exeter. 


At  Nortlidown  House,  near  Pembroke,  aged  G3, 
Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Byers,  Vicar  of  Lam- 
phey. 

At  Torquay,  aged  21,  Geraldine-Emily-Marion, 
youngest  d.au.  of  Mrs.  Gerard  Callaghan,  of  Cross- 
ley  liouse,  Winterbourne,  (Jloue. 

At  Mntheeombe,  Ermbridge,  Devon,  Clutrles 
Veivker  d'Lsterre,  esq.  R.N.  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Henry  d'Esterre,  esq.  of  Rosraauaher  Castle, 
CO.  Clare. 

In  I’entouville,  aged  88,  iMr.  John  Edlin. 

Tn  Wimpole-st.  aged  GO,  William  Friswell,  esq. 
of  fadwortli,  Surrey. 

At  Frederiek-st.  Hampstead-road,  aged  41,  Mr. 
William  .leaner,  late  of  .Salisbury-st.  Strand, 
solicitor. 


At  Clanham,  aged  47,  George  Herbert  Lewin. 
c-q.  late  of  Pall  Mall. 

At  Livumer’s  Hotel,  aged  'iS,  Mark  Mackenzie. 

.\l  tju'  d Rev  reciory,  (Jlouc.  aged  70,  Rachel, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Clutrles  AugustusNorth,  Rector 
of  Alverstoke,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford. She  was  the  teeoml  dau.  of  Tlxomas  .Jervis, 
esq.  of  Lavenstoke  Hou-e,  Hants,  was  married  in 
1809,  and  left  a widow  in  1825,  htiving  had  issue 
one  sou,  Brownlow  Noiuh,  esq.  Registrar  of  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  and  four  daughters. 

At  Shaw.  EHen-Eliza,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  0.  Nutt, 
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and  granddau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Nutt,  of  Cold 
Overton. 

At  Bath,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Col.  Oliver,  of 
Great  Wigston,  Leic. 

.\t  Torquay,  Clara,  wife  of  Edward  Parker,  esq. 
late  of  Cheltenham. 

At  Mitcham,  Laiira-Matilda,  wife  of  James 
Rutter,  esq. 

At  Stockton,  aged  31,  Katharine,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Spaokman.  \ icar  of  Long  Itchington. 

In  Chesham-pl.  aged  hi,  Eliza,  widow  of  Sir 
George  Womhwell,  Bart,  of  Wombwell.  York.shire. 
She  was  the  dau.  of  T.  E.  Little,  e.sq.  of  Hampstead, 
and  became  the  second  wife  of  the  .second  Sir 
Geo.  Wombwell  (the  gr.andfather  of  the  present 
Baronet).  She  gave  birth  to  several  children,  of 
whom  the  surviving  son.  Capt.  Charles  Wombwell 
(tOth  lliis.sars),  married  Mis.s  Orby  Hunter,  the 
elder  .sister  of  the  present  Dowager  Lady  Womb- 
well. 

March  22.  At  llawkedon,  aged  7d,  Mr.s.  Sophia 
.\dams. 

At  Hexham,  aged  Bl,  the  widow  of  Jasper  Gib- 
son, esq.  solicitor. 

Robert  Arthur  Graham,  esq.  of  Spital-sq.  son  of 
Robert  Graham,  esq.  Buxton  House,  Forest, 
Leyton. 

At  ^Malvern  Link,  Wore,  aged  Oh,  Thoma.s 
Greentree,  e.sq.  late  Member  of  Council  at  St. 
Helena. 

At  Clapham,  .igcd  Bl,  John  Reeves,  esq.  F.R.S. 
L.S.  and  Z.S.  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
H.E.I.C.  in  China. 

At  Nantes,  in  France,  aged  8-3,  Peter  de  St. 
Reray,  e-^q.  Deputy  Coru’.n:?sary-gencral. 

March  2.3.  At  Richmond-terrace,  Clapham-road, 
aged  32,  Edwin  Cooper,  esq.  B.A.  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  one  of  the  Masters  in  the  Cla-sical  De- 
partment of  Cheltenham  college. 

At  Clifton,  near  York,  at  an  advanced  age. 
.Sophia,  widow  of  Wm.  Hornby,  e.sq.  of  that  ciW. 
Aged  G7,  Henry  Levorett,  e.sq.  of  Ipswich. 

In  Harpur-st.  Red  Li'.n-sq.  aged  7o,  Josepdi 
Payne,  e.sq.  late  of  the  Onlnance  Office. 

At  Theale,  Berks,  aged  56,  Charles  'Wheen 
Ramsbotliam,  esq.  eldest  sou  of  the  late  John 
Rain-botham,  M.D.  of  Broad-street- buildings. 

In  Bromptou,  Peter  Tyler,  esq. 

At  Old  Charlton,  aged  8.5,  Sophia,  widow  of 
Major  du  Vcrnct,  R.  .krt. 

March  2t.  At  Rom'-ey,  Julia,  second  dau.  of 
Capt.  Bailey,  R.N.  of  the  Abbey  Lodge. 

At  Romney,  aged  70,  Mis.s  Jane  Cole. 

Aged  71,  .Samuel  Dick.  esq.  of  BDiichurch,  I.W. 
At  Bryan.sford,  aged  73,  William  S.  Hill,  e.-q. 
J.P.  formerly  of  Streanistown,  co.  Wc.stmtath. 

Aged  27,  Elizabeth,  cldc.st  d.iu.  of  William  Inett, 
e.sq.  of  Asfordby  House.  Leic. 

At  Desford,  aged  s7,  .Toanna  Robinson,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Rcorge  Robin>on.  Vicar  of  Tutbury. 

At  the  re.sidence  of  her  .'On  Rali'h  Oakden,  c.sq. 
at  Goudhur.-^t,  Kent,  aged  'i'y  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Robinson. 

At  Btdgravc,  Leic. aged  72,  Mary,  uife  of  Rich- 
ard Shipley,  geJit. 

At  St.  Kitt’s,  Thoiqiarch,  Henry  bmitli,  csq.  late 
of  Brooni-liill,  .Mom-  .\.llcrton.  near  la.-eds. 

In  Princc’s-i'l.  Dukc—t.  Br.  James’s,  aged  5's. 
(,'apt.  William  Ward,  formerly  of  3.5th  Regr. 

At  Paris,  Arthur  Wliitc,  esq.  formerly  H.JI.’s 
Consul  at  Cran\  ille,  and  late  Colonial  Secretarv, 
Trinidad. 

In  Jersey,  aged  70,  .bdm  I'shcr,  esq. 

March  2-5.  In  I.  lington,  Frederick  Harnett,  M.D. 
son  of  Henry  Barnett,  c-q.  late  of  Colley,  Hcref. 

At  Tunbridge  Well',  Harriott,  wife  of  John  H. 
Biddles,  fsq. 

At  Woodmausterm.*  rcctoiy,  Surrey.  Eleanor, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Cliarles  J.  Crawford,  D.D. 

At  Hoopern,  near  E.xeter,  Wingfield,  dan.  of 
the  late  .lohn  Cutler,  e^q.  of  Fpton  House,  Tor- 
bay,  fonnerly  of  Silkstone.  co.  York. 

.\t  Buckland,  Dover,  .tged  72,  .Vnn,  youngest 
<hiii.  of  the  late  Jerciuiuh  L'odsOii,  esq.  of  Eitham. 


At  Richmond,  aged  7B,  Miss  Elizabeth  Christiana 
Fanshawe,  last  .surviving  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Fanshawe,  esq.  of  Shabden,  Surrey. 

In  Southwell,  aged  81,  Isle  Grant,  esq.  formerly 
of  Little  Grimsby  Hall,  Line. 

At  Norton  Comrt,  Kent,  aged  76,  the  Hon.  Anne- 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lnshing- 
ton.  She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  Gen.  Lord  Harris, 
G.C.B.  by  Anne-Carteret,  youngest  dau.  and 
coheir  of  Charles  Dixon,  e.sq.  and  was  married 
in  1797. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  Go,  Col.  James  Houston 
Mackinlay,  Bengal  Army. 

In  Gloucestef-sq.  Hyde-park,  aged  .35,  .Marga- 
ret-Sophia,  wife  of  Win.  Alex,  ilackinnon,  jun. 
esq.  dau.  of  the  late  Francis  Willes,  esq. 

At  Great  Tey,  aged  -57,  Charlotte-Bury,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Monkliouse,  fonnerly  Curate 
of  that  parish. 

At  Hornsey,  aged  45,  Benjamin  Wilson  Noble, 
esq.  of  Upper  Bedford-place. 

At  Shere,  .Surrey,  at  her  son’s  residence,  aged 
78,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Philip  Rackham,  esq. 
surgeon,  of  Stadliamton.  Oxf. 

At  Bessingby  Hall,  near  Bridlington,  aged  .56, 
Feivstcr  Wilkinson,  c.^q. 

March  26.  Aged  55,  Frederick  Barnes,  esq.  of 
Fenchurch-st.  and  Sydenham,  Kent. 

At  Horsham,  Sussex,  aged  90,  Susannah,  relict 
of  Philip  Chasemore,  e>q. 

At  Holly  Bush,  Staff,  aged  78,  John  Hall,  esq. 
At  Lanchester,  Durham,  aged  82,  Miss  Grace 
Humble,  formerly  of  Leeds. 

AtChC'hunt,  Mrs.  New.?am,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  E.  Hollick,  esq.  of  Wliittlestord  Lodge, 
Camb. 

In  Guernsey,  aged  30,  Martha- Amelia,  wife  of 
John  Ozanne,  esfp  M.D.  dau.  of  the  Rev.  V»'m.  J. 
Chepmell,  Rector  of  St.  Sampson’s,  Guernsey. 

At  Bi-omley,  Kent,  aged  24,  Agnes,  youngest 
(kill,  of  Charles  Pott,  esq. 

At  Bath,  aged  .30,  George  Robert  Skinner,  esq. 
assistant  surgeon  H.E.FC.S.  Bengal. 

At  0:aord,  Mary- Anne,  wife  of  Thomas  Henry 
Taunton,  cs(i. 

At  Leigh-place,  Godstone,  Surrey,  aged  15, 
Henry  Edward  Hampden  Turner,  training  for  a 
military  engineer  at  Woolwich,  second  son  of  the 
late  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  esq.  of  Leigh- 
place,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Charles  Hampden 
Turner,  e>q.  of  Rooksne^t  Park,  Tandridge.  After 
attending  the  funeral  of  his  grandfather  he  was 
taken  ill  ami  expired  t^'o  days  after. 

At  Vaiixliall,  after  a distres.iing  illness  of  several 
years,  5Ir.  Edward  Ei-hwick  Willion,  of  the  Stock 
Excliaugc.  and  fonnerly  of  Lloyd's. 

March  27.  At  Harwich,  aged  54,  Lewis  Cot- 
lingham,  es>i.  one  of  the  magi.stratcs  of  that  bo- 
rough, and  for  many  years  a member  of  the  town 
council. 

At  Kensington,  aged  92,  Jane,  relict  of  William 
Ib  niuore,  c.si{.  solicitor,  of  Craven-st.  Strand, 

III  Brornpton,  aged  s2,  David  Laing,  esq. 

At  Boreham,  Warminster,  aged  59,  'I'homas 
Reddrop,  es(i. 

At  Hastings,  aged  36,  Harriet,  wife  of  the  Rev. 

E.  Stewart. 

At  Brighton,  aged  (IB.  E.  ther -Maria,  eldest  sur- 
viving dan.  of  the  late  Samuel  Thornton,  cs(i. 

At  Mount  tjswald,  Durham,  Fsabella  Christiana- 
Jane,  fourth  dau.  of  tlie  Rev.  P.  S.  Wilkinson. 

March  28.  At  5Voodley,  near  Ronrsey,  at  an 
adv.inced  age,  Beata-Prior,  relict  of  John  Alex- 
ander, csq.  of  Manuingford,  Wilts. 

At  Britford  vicarage,  aged  71,  Mary,  relict  of 
■luhn  Barton,  csq.  Capt.  1st  Som.  5Iilitia. 

.•\t  Dipton,  near  Lanchester,  aged  90,  Mary, 
widow  of  Thomas  Fenuick,  esq. 

la  Southampton-st.  Bloomsbury,  aged  64,  Wm. 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Floorc  Cottage,  near  Weedon,  co.  Northptn. 
aged  85,  Thomas  Hickman,  e.sq.  formerly  of  Walcot, 
near  Stamford. 

At  South  Audley-st.  Augusta-Diana,  wife  of 
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Frederick  Mortimer  Lewin,  esq.  late  of  Ridgeway, 
Southampton. 

At  Exeter,  Catherine,  relict  of  Robert  Pepperal 
Madge,  R.N. 

At  Sandhur.st  Lodge,  Regent’s-park,  aged  46, 
Capt.  Thoma.s  Malkin,  eldest  son  of  late  Capt. 
Malkin,  24th  Regt. 

At  Newton  .Vbbot.  aged  87,  Thoma.s  Lothian 
Richardson,  Lieut.  R.A. 

At  St  J ohn’s-wood,  Richard  W ellesley  Ro  thman , 
esq.  M.D.  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London. 

At  Taunton,  aged  65,  Catlierine-Mary,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  .John  Row,  Rector  of  Bickleigh. 

At  the  rectory,  Louth,  Dundalk,  the  re.sidence 
nf  hi.s  son  tlie  Rev.  Somerset  L.  C,  Townsend,  D.D. 
.at  a ver>'  advanced  age,  Thomas  Townsend,  esq. 
LL.D.  father  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath.  This 
gentleman  ivas  one  of  tlie  few  remaining  members 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  was  a decided  anti- 
Unionist. 

At  St,  Peter’s,  Thanet,  Isaac  White,  esq. 

Mi*.  George  Wild,  comedian.  He  had  been  a 
le.s.see  as  well  as  an  actor,  and  whilst  the  Ol3nnpic 
was  in  his  hand.s  his  talents  in  both  capacities  en- 
•sured  him  a considerable  amount  of  success,  espe- 
cially his  perfonnanccs  in  Jolly  Dick  the  Lamp- 
lighter, Sixteen-Stiinged  Jack,  and  the  Artful 
Dodger. 

At  Beeston,  Notts,  aged  61,  Ilc-ster,  widow  of 
John  Brown  Williams,  Vicar  of  Llantrissant,  Glam. 

March  29.  At  Dinton,  Buck.s,  aged  37,  Mar- 
garet-Mary,  j’ounger  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Har- 
rison, Vicar  of  Dinton. 

At  Whitby,  aged  72,  Jane,  relict  of  George 
i L.angborne,  esq. 

In  Brompton,  aged  74,  William  Frobatt,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  aged  56,  Charles  Henry  Woodley,  esq. 
late  of  Maisliford,  N.  Devon. 

March  30.  At  llamhurgh,  Henry  Hampden 
Dutton,  es<i.  late  British  Consul  at  Cu.xhaven. 

At  Nazing  vicarage,  Essex,  Eliz.abolh-Jane,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  S.  P.  Field,  Rector  of  Debach,  SulTolk. 

Aged  71,  the  Lady  llononi  Elizabetli  Hc.ster 
Harvey.  She  was  the  ehlc>t  dau.  of  Richard  7lh 
Earl  of  Cavan,  by  his  first  wife  Honora-Margaretta, 
youngest  dau.  and  coheir  of  Sir  Henry  Gould, 
Kut. ; was  married  first  in  1805  toCapt.  John  Wood- 
gate,  who  (lied  in  1806  ; and  secondly  in  1809  to 
Capt.  <;eorge  F.  Harvey,  of  Catton,  Norfolk. 

At  Faversham,  aged  64,  Henry  Hawkins,  c.sq. 
M.D. 

At  Coleshill-st.  Eatou-sq.  aged  41,  R.  S.  Ih^pper, 
esq.  M.D.  formerly  of  Leeds. 

At  Taunton,  Major  Samuel  Cainpliii  Melhuish, 
R.E.  He  entered  the  service  in  1809. 

Aged  57,  Richard  William  Porter,  esq.  solicitor, 
Ip.swich. 

At  Zoaufiiues,  France,  aged  64,  the  Hon.  Mor- 
timer Rodney,  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Kodiiej'. 
He  wa.s  the  eighth  son  of  George  the  second  Lord 
by  Anne,  dau.  and  coheir  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thos. 
Harley,  alderman  of  London,  and  granddaughter 
of  Edward  3rd  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer.  He 
married  in  1815  Sarah-Burton,  dan.  of  Robert 
Withy,  esq.  She  died  in  1853,  leaving  issue  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Aged  3.3,  Mr.  John  Steel,  of  Carlisle,  the  able 
and  amiable  editor  of  the  Journal. 

March  31,  Aged  68,  Lieut. -Col.  Samuel  F(xx,  of 
Foxlands,  St.  JIary  Church,  Devonshire,  formerly 
of  the  .30th  Regiment,  an  old  Poniiisnlar  olfii  er. 
He  was  present  at  the  defences  of  Cadiz  and  Tarifa, 
and  Ma,ssena’s  retreat ; received  a medal  for  the 
action  of  Fuentes  d’Onor,  and  also  served  nearly 
eleven  years  in  the  East  Indies. 

At  Newbold  Verdon  rectory,  Leic.  Emma,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Greenway. 

At  Plas  Madoc,  N.  Wales,  aged  51,  John  Hough- 
ton, esq.  of  Broom  Hall,  Berks. 

At  Uelperby,  aged  67,  Frances,  widow  of  Wm. 
Lambert,  esq. 

At  iVater-end,  near  Dursley,  Glouc,  aged  85, 
Jolm  Leonard,  esq. 


At  Hastings,  Eliza-Julia,  wife  of  Rev.  Edward 
Marshall,  M.A.  of  Oxford. 

At  Erith  Villas,  Kent,  aged  52,  Marj'-Ann,  wife 
of  Captain  Peter  Merritt,  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Jackson,  esq.  of  Ellen  Water  Park,  Lane,  and 
niece  of  the  Rev.  John  Farrer,  M.A.  of  Queen’s 
college,  Oxford. 

In  Camden-town,  Sarah-Matilda,  ^vife  of  the 
Hon.  James  Edward  Roney,  of  Demerara. 

Ann-Caroline,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  Francis 
Townsend,  esq.  of  the  Heralds’  college,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Francis  Towmsend,  Wind.sor  Herald. 

Latehj.  At  Torquay,  Charles-Fitzgerald-John- 
William,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
de  Burgh,  M.A.  late  Incumbent  of  the  chapel  of 
ease,  Londonderry. 

At  Florence,  Ilerr  DUhler,  the  pianist. 

In  London,  at  an  advanced  age,  Rider  Try,  esq. 
brother  to  the  Rev.  Thos.  Fry,  of  Bath,  and  Em- 
berton, Bucks. 

Mr.  David  Gray,  Professor  of  Natural  Pliilosophy 
in  Mariscbal  college,  Aberdeen,  a man  of  good 
scientific  attainments,  and  a zealous  promoter  of 
popular  education. 

At  Great  Bardfleld,  Essex,  aged  6(3,  Paul  Knight, 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  Edinburgh,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  ("Jeo.  Leokie, 
estj.  of  London,  and  si.der  to  the  late  Francis 
Horner,  c.sq.  M.P. 

At  Paris,  Marianne,  wife  of  Walter  Long,  esq. 
M.P.  of  Rood  Ashton,  Wiltshire.  She  was  the 
second  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Archibald  Cohin- 
houn,  Lord  Register  of  Scotland,  was  married  in 
1819,  and  had  a numerous  family. 

At  Milan,  the  Manquis  of  Trivulzio.  He  has  left 
one  of  the  riche.'^t  private  libraries  in  Italy,  and  a 
magnificent  collection  of  medals. 

At  Great  baffron-hill,  London,  Thomas  IT.arri.s- 
son,  who  was  reputed  to  by  in  the  most  abject 
poverty.  He  never  a.ssociated  with  any  of  liis 
neighbours ; went  out  every  morning  at  eight 
o’clock,  and  returned  in  uic  evening.',  and  it  was 
considered  that  he  touted  for  employment  as  a 
porter.  He  bequeathed  upwards  of  7,000/.  in 
Consols,  to  his  rclation.s,  not  one  of  whom  he  had 
.seen  for  tliirty  years,  .md  to  a kind  neighbonr, 
who  attended  iiim  in  his  illae.ss,  he  left  200/. 

April  I.  In  the  Seven  Sisters’-road,  Hornsey, 
aged  68,  Catherine,  relict  of  John  Alexander  An- 
drew, csi].  surgeon  iladras  Establishment. 

Aged  39,  George  Nathaniel  Grane,  second  .son  of 
William  Grane,  esq.  of  Bedford-row. 

At  Belfast,  aged  2G,  Robert  Boleyne  Howard, 
e3<i.  Lieut.  2cl  Roj’al  Cheshire  Militia,  second  sou 
of  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  Francis  Howard,  of  Swords, 
and  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  V>'ickIow. 

Marion,  wife  of  Robert  Knox,  esq.  of  Rush- 
brooke,  Londonderry,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major 
Walker,  of  Levington,  Suffolk. 

At  Castle  lloukq  Pontefract,  aged  54,  riintotf 
Leatham,  esq. 

At  Wandawortli,  aged  77,  Mary,  widow  of  An- 
drew ilunro.  e'(i. 

At  Oakwood, Beckenham,  Kent,  aged  66,  James 
William  Ogle,  esq. 

At  Great  A'armouth,  aged  »i.  Edmund  Preston, 
esq. 

At  tlie  Crott,  Tetbury,  Glouc.  aged  63,  Samuel 
Albin  Saunders,  esq. 

In  Furzley,  near  Axininster,  Devon,  aged  71, 
.John  Stevens,  esq. 

At  Earl  - Colne,  Essex,  aged  63,  Mr.  John  Policy 
Taylor,  surgeon. 

April  2.  At  Berlin,  aged  82,  Robert  limiter 
Brown,  Capt.  E.I.C.S. 

At  Wells,  aged  37,  Mr.  Samuel  Backhouse, 
bookseller,  and  I'roprieror  of  the  Wells  Journal, 
leaving  a widow  and  .five  children,  having  lo.st 
three  children  within  a month. 

At  Budleigh  Salterroc.  Devon,  at  the  residence 
of  her  .son  the  Itev.  Uay  S.  E.scott,  aged  85,  Mary 
Sweet  Escotr,  widow  nf  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sweet 
Escott,  of  Harcrow,  Somerset. 

Aged  21,  Charlcs-ATiiliiim,  eldest  son  of  the 
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Rev.  Charles  Nesfield,  Vicar  of  Stratton  St.  Mar- 
garet, Wilts. 

At  Darlington,  at  an  advanced  age,  Anna,  relict 
of  .Joseph  Pease,  of  Feethams. 

At  Taunton,  aged  15,  Emily-Louisa,  second  dan. 
of  Thomas  Porch  Porch,  esq. 

At  Che.shunt,  at  an  advanced  age,  Marianne, 
relict  of  John  Kidgell  Sandon,  e^q.  of  Hoddesdon. 

At  Cleveland.s,  Northam,  Devon,  E!i;^abeth, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  George  Tliorold,  Rector  of 
Hougham-cu'.n-Maraton,  co.  Lincoln. 

At  Frondetnv,  Llann\’st,  Denbighshire,  aged  7«, 
Lient.-Gen.  Thoma.s  Wilson,  C.B.  of  Beaurepaire. 
He  entered  the  Bengal  army  in  179-5,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  ■2d  N.  Infantry  in  18,30. 

At  Longsight,  near  ^Manchester,  aged  SO,  -John 
Woodcroft,  esq. 

Apnl  .3.  At  Dalston,  aged  70,  Charles  Biirtield, 
e.sq.  of  Wellingtoii-eliambers,  London-bri'lge. 

At  Grately,  Hants,  aged  tlG,  William  Henry 
Gale,  esq. 

Aged  17,  Richard,  youngest  son  of  R.  B.  -Jor- 
dison,  esq.  surgeon,  of  South  Ockendon. 

Aged  37,  William  Lewis  Lulir,  esq.  second  .son 
of  the  late  William  Lewis  Ldhr,  of  St.  Helen's, 
Norwich. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  59,  William  Ridler,  e-si. 
who  had  filled  the  post  of  manager  of  the  Chel- 
tenham and  GioucesCershire  Bank  from  its  esta- 
blishment thirty  years  ago.  It.s  birsiness  v,-as  re- 
cently tran.sferred  to  the  County  of  (.iloucester 
Eank,  and  Mr.  Ridlerhadbeen  laboriously  engaged 
in  winding  up  its  affairs.  He  was  tound  'lead  in 
bis  bed  ; and  Dr.  Aug.  Eves,  his  medical  attend- 
ant, attributed  bis  death  to  exhamstiun,  brouglit 
on  by  mental  anxiety  ; in  conformity  with  which 
a coroner's  jury  returned  their  verdict.  Mr.  Ridler 
at  the  last  election  came  forward  as  a candidate 
for  tlic  borough  of  Cheltenham  : and  tiie  conse- 
quences, as  his  .sister  '.tated,,  were  still  adding  to 
his  anxietie.s. 

Aged  31.  Robert  Muriel  Sanders,  solicitor,  of 
Southampton-bldgs.  eldest  son  of  Robert  Bradfield 
Sanders,  solicitor^  of  New-inn,  and  Orme-square. 
Bayswater. 

At  Brighton,  aged  63,  Anne-Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Stovin,  K.C.B.  and 
K.C.M.G.  She  wa.s  the  second  dan.  of  Sir  Sitwell 
Sitwell,  the  bst  Bart,  by  his  first  wife  Alice,  dan. 
ot  Thomas  Rarkes,  esq.  of  Highfield  Ilou^e,  near 
Liverjiool. 

At  Bournemouth,  Hants,  aged  2.3,  Charlotte- 
Alicc,  wife  of  Thomas  Maylin  Timed,  esq. 

.\t  Sidinouth,  aged  70,  Rolicrt  M'arner,  esq.  late 
of  Swindon,  Wilts. 

April  1.  At  Larkbear,  Exeter,  .aged  «6,  Charles 
Bowring,  esq.  father  of  Sir  Jolui  Bowring,  Gover- 
nor of  Hong  Kong. 

At  Brighton,  aged  8,  Robert,  eldest  .son  of  Sir 
William  Eden,  of  Wiiidle.stonc  H.dl,  Durham,  Bart. 

At  Bridlington,  aged  84,  Mr.  Henry  Gilling.one 
of  the  Lord  FcotTces  of  the  Manor  of  Bridlington. 

At  Bhillack,  Cornwall,  aged  2t,  Sus,an-Ann, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Ercderick  Hockin. 

At  Andover,  aged  60.  the  wife  of  T.  H.  Morti- 
]uer,  esq. 

Aged  14,  Mary-Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  K.  D.  Nelson, 
photographer,  second  dau.  of  Joseid^  Boyer  Oliver, 
gent,  of  Birstal,  Leic. 

At  Kidbrookc  Park,  Tunbridg.  Wells,  aged  15, 
Chri.atoplier-Sullivan,  yemnge^r  surviving  son  of 
Gen.  Sir  .James  W.  Sleigh,  K.C.B. 

At  I'linluidge  Wells,  Sarah,  wife  of  Major 
Straith.  and  relict  of  Francis  Carleton,  esq. 

At  Wittoii-le-Wear,  Durham, aged  24, Elizabcth- 
Rachcl-Maurice,  wife  of  Jlenry  S.  Stobart,  esq. 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thoma.s  Richards,  Vicar  of 
Icklesham,  Su.ssex, 

At  Stitchcomb,  near  Marlborough,  aged  61, 
Henrv  Woodman,  esq. 

April  5.  Drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  u boat, 
in  the  Tlianies,  near  Reading,  aged  15,  W illiam, 
only  ,'urvi\iug  .son  of  Sir  Edward  Borough,  Bart. 

.Vt  Haslar  llo'^pital,  Loui.s  Bariie.s  Chitty,  R.N. 


of  H.M.’s  ship  Belleisle,  youngest  son  of  Charles 
Chitty,  formerly  Capt.  27th  Regt. 

At  Kirkoswald,  Cumberland,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a tree,  aged 
45,  Timothy  Fetherstonhaugh,  esq.  He  was  an 
acting  magistrate,  and  Sheriff  for  the  county  in 
1845.  He  was  clo.sely  connected  with  several 
Devonshire  families,  being  a nephew  of  the  late 
Lady  Carew,  of  iiverton  Castle ; and  having 
manned  Eliza,  fourth  daughter  of  the  bate  John 
W'ere  Clarke,  esq.  of  Bridwell. 

John  Fielding,  esq.  of  Belgrave-terrace,  Higher 
Broughton,  Manchester. 

Aged  75,  Mr.  Thomas  .Jackson,  of  Ripon,  re- 
cently manager  and  librarian  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings in  that  city. 

At  the  Charterhou.se,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Jiffkins,  for  26  years  Matron  of  the  Charterhouse. 

At  the  vicara<ge,  Bourne,  Line,  aged  61,  Eliza- 
heth,  relict  of  .John  Mawhy,  esq. 

In  Hyde  IMrk-pl. 'Vest, aged  76,  J.  H.  Peile,  esq. 

In  Pentonville,  aged  ii4,  Mr.  John  Stoneman,  of 
the  firm  of  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  i^aternoster- 
row,  booksellers  and  publishers. 

At  Folkestone,  John  Freeman  Strutt,  gi'andson 
of  the  late  John  Strutt,  esq.  of  Chelsea. 

At  the  Rev.  Stephen  Terry’s,  Dummer,  Hants, 
Jenkiii  Tappenden,  esq.  of  Great  College-st.  West- 
minster. 

April  6.  Aged  39,  Stella,  wifeJof  Joseph  Boxill, 
esq.  of  Millbrook,  Southampton. 

Aged  50,  Faulkner  Boyes,  esq.  of  Hull,  youngest 
•son  of  the  late  Tliomas  Boyes.  c.sq.  of  Driffield. 

Aged  42,  Capt.  Tltoinas  Jordaine  Clarke,  R.N. 
He  was  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Stanley  Clarke,  esq. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1828  on  hoard  the  Mada- 
gascar 76;  was  made  Lieutenant  1834  in  the 
Aetteon  26,  and  in  1837  flag-Lieutenant  of  the 
Melville,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ho  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Columbine  sloop 
in  1840,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  in 
Cliina,  was  advanced  to  Captain  in  1841.  He 
served  for  fifteen  years  on  full  pay. 

In  Grosvenor-sq.  aged  71 , Christiana-Fox,'wiie  of 
Daniel  Lambert,  e,«q.  of  Banstead. 

At  Devonport,  James  Moffit,  esq.  M.D.  first- 
class  surgeon.  Jle  .served  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  and  at  W'aterloo,  and 
had  the  honour  of  dressing  the  only  wound  hi.s 
Grace  received. 

At  Caxton,  Loui-a,  wife  of  Henry  Mortlock, 
esq.  solicitor. 

At  Springfield,  Congleton,  aged  64,  Charles 
Norbury, esq. 

In  Imndon,  aged  66,  Mr.  Enos  Page,  many 
years  sbip-builder,  of  Ipswich. 

At  New  Hrigliton,  .aged  38,  Fanny-Dixoii,  wife 
of  Patrick  Vance,  e.s(i.  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Hall,  Chaplain  to  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Liverpool. 

Aprill.  At  the  liou.se  of  his  brother  in  St. 
John's  Wood,  .aged  46.  Roliert  Allen,  esq.  of  Bal- 
lingdon  Grove,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

in  Queen  .\nne-st.  aged  99,  Anna-Maria,  widow 
of  Edward  A.sh,  e.sq.  M.D. 

At  Ashford,  aged  77,  doliii  Beet,  esq.  surgeon. 

At  Newcastle,  Mary-Emma,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
R.  G.  L.  Blcnkiusopp,  Incumbent  of  Shadforth. 

At  Weinheim,  Baden,  aged  15,  Richard,  only 
son  of  Richard  Cobdeii,  esq.  M.P. 

At  Yelverton,  near  Plymouth,  aged  57,  Richard 
I>avie,  esq.  M.D. 

At  .Soutbamptoii,  aged  58,  Col.  Frederick  Far- 
quharson,  late  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers.  He  en- 
tered the  >ervice  as  Ensign  18 13.  became  Lieu- 
tenant 1814.  Captain  1819,  Major  1830, and  Lieut. - 
Colonel  1832  ; and  was  appointed  to  the  7tli  Fu- 
siliers in  18...  His  successor,  Colonel  Y'ea.  was 
killed  in  the  Crimea.  Colonel  Farquharson  was 
one  of  the  t»orsetshire  Farquharsons,  and  ten  of 
his  brothers  survive  him. 

At  Kartham,  near  Chichester,  aged  78,  Mrs. 
Iliiskisson,  widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Hus- 
kisson,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Adm.  Millbanke. 
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At  Rouen,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sii'  Henry  Pro- 
theroe,  Knt.  who  died  June  ISth,  1S40. 

At  tlie  Plantation,  near  York,  Harriet,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Spencer,  Vicar  of  Acomb. 

At  tlie  residence  of  Ids  brother-in-law  Cul. 
Childs,  Commandant  Plymouth  Division  Royal 
iMarines,  aged  73,  Samuel  Trickey,  esq.  fonnerly 
clerk  H.M.  Docky.ard,  Devonport. 

At  Caidisle,  in  the  house  of  her  sister,  aged  74, 
Sarah,  widow  of  Baldwin  'Wake,  esq.  M.D.  of 
York. 

Aprils.  At  Kensington,  aged  54,  John  Howel 
Davies,  esq.  of  Tittenhursc  Lodge.  Sunning-hili. 

At  Clapham,  aged  73,  Maria,  relict  of  Mr.  Samp- 
.son  Dollman,  of  Newgate-st.  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Edw.  Eliot, Rector  of  Hambledon, Surrey. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  G9,  Charles  Gregory  Green- 
wood, esq. 

At  Epworth,  aged  70,  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  John  H.  Maw,  e.sq.  of  Donca.ster. 

At  the  deanery,  Carlisle,  aged  8 years  and  9 
months,  Mary-Susan,  eldest  surviving  child  of  the 
Verv  Rev.  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  the  fifth  si.ster  cut  off  by  scarlet  fever 
within  five  weeks.  (See  before,  pp.  i38,  537.) 

April  9.  InConnaught-pluce  West,  llyde-park, 
aged  77.  John  Allcard,  esq.  of  P.urton-closes, 
Bakewell. 

Aged  "22,  JIary-Stow,  tliird  surviving  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bishop,  Rector  of  CIey-ne.\t-the- 
Sca,  Norfolk. 

At  Chilham,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Blyth.  c.sq. 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Buckley,  esq.  of 
River  Hill,  near  Sevenoaks. 

At  Frcnchay.  near  Bri.stol,  aged  74,  Gen.  .John 
Greeustreet,  Il.E.I.C.S.  He  entered  the  Bengal 


army  in  179.3,  and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
IGth  Nat.  Infantry  in  1824. 

In  Manchester-sq,  in  his  G8th  year,  the  Ifon. 
William  Henry  Leslie  ilelville,  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Leven 
and  Melville.  He  was  the  .3d  .son  of  Ale.v.andcr 
10th  Earl,  by  Jane,  dau.  of  John  Thornton,  e.sq.  of 
Clapham  : and  was  unmarried. 

April  10.  At  Lower  Clapton,  aged  40,  J.  B. 
Duncan,  esq.  M.A.  barrister-at-Iaw.  * 

Ac  Brighton,  aged  47,  Charles  George,  jiin.  esq. 
late  of  Bath. 

At  Harewood-.square,  aged  18,  Jolm-New-mau, 
eldest  Son  of  Thomas  Messiter,  esq.  of  Barwick 
House,  Yeonl. 

At  Gretton,  aged  53,  Edmund  Morris,  Esq.  bro- 
ther to  tlie  late  C.  C.  Morris,  esq.  of  Loddington 
Hall. 

At  King’s  Lynn,  aged  78,  Sarah,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Jolin  Partridge.  Rector  of  Cranwich,  and 
Vicar  of  Methw'old,  Norfolk. 

Aged  71.  James  Pickup,  csij.  of  Blackburn,  Lane. 

Mr.  William  .Sheldon,  auctioneer,  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  a borough  magistrate,  and  treasurer  to 
the  corporation. 

^ In  CliaiTottc-.d.  I'itzroy-.s(i.  Harriett,  wife  of 
George  White,  esq.  late  clerk  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

April  11.  At  Grecuhani  Lodge,  Berks,  aged  73. 
.Major-Gen.  Guy  Curleton  Cotiiu,  R..\. 

At  Bebbington  rectory,  near  Birkenhead,  aged 
29,  Frances-Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.*M. 
Fielden.  Her  death  was  caused  from  the  ctFects 
of  a wineglass  of  sulpluite  of  zinc,  self-adminis- 
tered, in  mistake  for  fiuid  magnesia.  Verdict, 
Accidental  Death. 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  April  25. 


Wheat. 

Bariev. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

69  0 

39  2 

23  7 

44  7 

41  9 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  April  28. 

Sussex  Pockets,  M.  Os.  to  il.  155.— -Kent  Pockets,  SI.  hs.  to  GL  IOj. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  April  25. 
Hay,  Al.  Oi-.to  5/.  lo.v.— -Stiaw,  1/.  d-y,  to  1/.  8s.— Clover,  4/.  5s.  to  G/.  10s. 


SMITH  FI 

ELD 

, April  28 

. To  sink 

tiie  Otfal- — per  stone  of  81bs. 

Beef .... 

2/1.  to  Is. 

Hd. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  April  28. 

Mutton  

..Is. 

0/7.  to  5s. 

, Sd. 

Beasts 4,152  Calves  105 

Veal  

..4s. 

2d.  to  5s. 

. 8/7. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  19, GOO  Pigs  290 

Pork 

,.4s. 

4//.  to  Is, 

. Sd. 

COAL  MARKET, 

, April  25. 

Walls  Ends,  tftc. 

14s. 

0/7.  to  19s. 

Od.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  I4s.  Od.  to  21s.  0(7. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  50s.  Gti.  Yellow  Russia,  48s.  Gt/. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  March  26,  to  April  25,  1856,  doth  inclusive. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Mar. 
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J.  J.  ARNULL,  Stock  and  Share  Broker, 

3,  CopthallChambers,  Angel  Court, 

Throgmorton  Street,  London 
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By  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Urban', — In  the  “Landed  Gentry  ” 
of  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  L'lster  King  of 
Arms,  is  given  a full  and  detailed  pedigree 
of  the  Thompsons  of  Yorkshire.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account  the  family  bears  the 
arms  originally  granted  to  Henry  Thomp- 
son of  Esholt,  in  the  county  of  York,  by 
Lawrence  Dalton,  Xorroy,  in  the  year 
1559  ; but  in  the  pedigree  referred  to  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  original 
grantee,  Henry  Thompson,  so  that  the 
existing  family  neither  traces  descent  from 
him,  nor  recognises  any  relationship  to 
him.  This  is  somewhat  curious  : the  use 
of  the  heraldic  distinct’cns  won  by  a man, 
and  the  total  omission  of  his  name  from 
the  family  pedigree,  is  an  anomaly  for 
which  I cannot  account.  I say  “ heraldic 
distinctions  von  by  a man,”  because  in 
this  case  the  original  grantee  had  earned 
the  honour  he  received  by  his  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Boulogne,  and  his  arms  are 
allusive  to  his  achievement. 

Yours,  SiC.  Gen'ealogicl's. 

G.  H.  D.  remarks,  that  in  our  maga- 
zine for  October,  1S09.  is  the  drawing 
from  an  “ impression  of  a brass  seal  dug 
up  in  Cliff  Forest,  Xorthamptonshire.” 
The  impression  from  this,  or  a precisely 
similar  seal,  occurs  on  one  or  more  deeds 
in  the  muniment  room  at  Stow  Bardolph, 
CO.  Norfolk,  the  date  of  one  being  1 7 Edw. 
III.  The  seal  is  one  of  those  commemo- 
rative of  hawking,  a hawk  pouncing  upon 
a rabbit,  with  the  cry,  Sohou  ! Sohou  : 

J.  T.  M.  says,  “ In  Gent.  Mag.  1519, 
vol.  i.  p.  621,  there  is  a statement  (fur- 
nished by  myself)  of  an  attempt  to  delay 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  array  at  Lath- 
bury,  Bucks.  The  late  Miss  Margaret 
Dalway  (who  died  in  1826.  aged  about  50), 
niece  to  Mrs.  .Synies,  informed  me  after- 
wards that  it  was  >^hat  lady’s  eldt-r  sister, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Uthwatt,  who  then  resided 
at  Lathbury,  and  effected  the  delay  in 
passing  the  bridge.  Mrs.  Symes  appa- 
rently did  not  succeed  to  that  estate  till 
after  the  death  of  her  sister’s  son,  Henry 
Uthwatt,  esq.  in  1757.  Both  accounts 
were  current  in  the  family,  and  as  one  has 
been  admitted  into  your  pages,  the  other 
should  also  be  given.” 

N.  inquires,  in  reference  to  the  much- 
disputed  etymology  of  Cold  harbour, 
whether  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  are 
places  so  called  on  the  Contineut  ? In 
an  ancient  itinerary  between  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  and  Treves,  (starting  from  the  former 
place,)  the  name  thus  occurs : 


ad  S.  Comelium  . . i mil. 

Roryng  . . . . .\ 

Rusteyne  . . . ii 

Cald  herberge  . . dim.  mil. 

The  same  place  appears  in  the  map 
given  in  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Belgium, 
under  the  orthography  of  Kaltenherberg. 

S.  F.  H.  asks,  M hat  is  the  difference, 
real  or  imagined,  between  a Kentish  Man 
and  a Man  of  Kent  ? 

From  the  statement  made  in  the  memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Image,  in  our  last 
month’s  obituary,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  whole  of  his  collections  had  passed 
to  the  Woodwardian  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge ; and  the  recent  report  of  the  Bury 
and  East  Suffolk  Society,  quoted  in  our 
present  number,  seems  to  imply  the  same. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  in  fact 
not  one  half  of  his  extensive  collection  was 
so  parted  with.  The  Woodwardiau  Mu- 
seum became  possessed  of  his  very  com- 
plete collecti.ja  of  Fossils.  His  ^Minerals 
(which,  with  the  fossils,  filled  from  J50  to 
400  drawers,  in  about  twelve  cabinets,) 
are,  under  the  direction  of  his  will,  about 
to  be  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  which  is 
fixed  for  the  29th  of  May  and  three  fol- 
lowing days. 

A memoir  recently  read  by  Herr  von 
Reumont  to  the  Academy  at  Florence, 
“ On  the  foreign  members  of  the  Accade. 
rnia  della  Cnisca,"  states  that  during  the 
273  years  of  its  existence  it  enrolled  but 
six  Englishmen.  These  were, — 1.  John 
Price,  professor  of  Greek  at  Pisa,  in  1651. 

2.  Henry  Xev.  ton,  ambassador  from  Queen 
Anne  to  the  court  of  Tuscany,  in  1710. 

3.  George-Nassau-Clavering  3d  Earl  Cow- 

per,  arabaissador  to  the  same  court,  in 
1768.  4.  Thomas  James  Mathias,  author 
of  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,  in  1817. 
5.  William  Rosooe,  1324.  6.  George- 

Warren  the  present  Lord  Vernon,  the 
editor  of  several  ancient  commentaries  on 
the  Divina  Couimedia. 

The  Betsy  Cains  (not  Cairns),  the  ves- 
sel traditionally  said  to  have  brought  Wil- 
liam HI.  to  England,  and  the  history  of 
which  is  inserted  in  our  March  magazine, 
p,  271,  is  described  and  represented  in 
Brayley's  Graphic  Illustrator,  ld34,  p.  255. 
In  “ Notes  and  Queries  ” reference  has 
been  recently  made  to  a statement  of 
Rapin,  that  William  “embarked  in  a new 
vessel  called  the  Brill,"  as  casting  some 
doubt  upon  the  tradition  respecting  the 
Betsy  Cains,  then  saal  to  have  been  called 
The  Princess  Mary. 
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IF  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  call 
Aristotle  his  “ dear  old  Tottle,”  Sjl- 
vauus  tTrban  may  surely  be  pardoned 
if  he  falls  into  an  aiTectionate  fami- 
liarity when  speaking'  of  the  Father  of 
History.  liis  love  of  archteology  and 
of  everything  that  could  shed  light 
upon  the  records  of  his  country  and 
surrounding  nations  — his  discursive 
style,  the  very  type  of  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  pages’ of  a Magazine — • 
his  gemiine  feelings  of  honest  pride 
and  j-jatriotism — his  spirit  of  reverence 
and  faith — his  ap[)osite  illustrations 
hisgoodnaturcdstoriesofcon  temporary 
scandal— and  last,  not  least,  the  healthy 
religious  tone  in  wiiich  ho  writes 
throughout  those  nine  Books  which  the 
vivid  Athenian  mind  named  after  the 
Nine  IMuses— all  these  are  points  in 
his  character  which  {>ersuade  us  that, 
if  the  Ilalicarnassian  had  lived  in  these 
dogcuei  ate  days  of  ours,  he  would  have 
found  an  infinite  delight  in  the  perusal 
of  our  '200  volumes,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  distinguished  himself  as  a 
constant  contributor  to  our  pages. 

Sylvanus  Urban,  therefore,  feels  liiui- 
self  entitled  to  talk  of  his  “dear  old  He- 
rodotus and  the  book  wiiich  we  now 
iiitroduce  to  our  readers  we  recommend 
to  them  with  the  greater  confidence, 
because  all  those  who  have  drunk 
deeply  of  the  spirit  of  Sylvanus  Urlian 
will  rejoice  to  increase  their  acquaint- 
ance with  an  ancient  friend  through 
a medium  so  pleasant  and  entertaining. 
Alodern  travels  in  the  East  have  been 


lately  read  with  peculiar  zest  and  taste ; 
why,  then,  should  we  not  feel  an  in- 
terest in  earlier  scenes  which  an  author 
visited  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  in  the  impressions  which  he  derived 
from  them,  and  the  judgments  which 
he  passed  upon  them  ? 

The  general  plan  of  Air.  Wheeler’s 
volume  is  an  account  of  the  imaginary 
travels  of  a young  Halicaruassiun, 
named  Herodotus,  who  soon  after  ar- 
riving at  full  age  sets  out  upon  what 
we  may  call  the  “Grand  Tour”  of  his 
day.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  contains 
an  elaborate  and  scliolarlike  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Greek  lite- 
rature, and  especially  of  the  Drama,  as 
well  as  sketches  of  Athenian,  Spartan, 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Babylonian  his- 
tory, which  would  not  disgrace  a work 
of  liigher  pretensions  and  more  am- 
bitious title. 

MT  pass  over  the  introductory 
chapter  on  Thurium,  the  scene  of  He- 
rodotus’ residence  in  maturer  years  ; 
and  rush,  as  Horace  bids  us,  In  medias 
7'es.  Bitteu  in  early  youth  with  an 
insane  desire  of  writing  poetry,  and 
what  is  more,  of  writing  a glorious  epic 
poem,  the  hero  of  our  travels  is  intro- 
duced to  us  in  his  lather’s  house  at 
Halicarnassus  as  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  on  a voyage  to  Ionia.  The  father, 
little  sympathizing  In  his  sou’s  high 
and  heroic  calling,  has  condemned  his 
scarcely-begun  epic  as  unworthy  of  a 
thought,  and  on  sending  forth  the  youth 
upon  his  distant  expedition  to  Samos, 
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and  possibly  to  the  shores  of  Greece — 
there  were  no  steamboats  or  railroads 
in  those  days — lectures  him  as  follows, 
quite  in  the  modern  style  ■ 

My  SOD,  you  are  now  going  first  to 
Samos,  and  from  thence  to  Chios.  Whether 
you  are  able  to  extend  your  travels  farther 
depends  on  circumstances;  but  it  is  my 
earnest  wish  that  if  possible  you  should 
reach  mother  Hellas,  and  visit  the  great 
cities  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  for  I verily 
believe  that  a man  has  seen  nothing  who 

has  not  seen  Athens Wherever  you 

go,  make  it  your  first  object  to  learn  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  city,  study  all 
the  peculiarities  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
make  as  many  friends  as  you  possibly  can. 
Be  generous  without  being  profuse,  eco- 
nomical without  being  niggardly.  Hurt 
no  man’s  prejudices,  and  never  vaunt  your 
own  city.  Above  all,  wherever  you  go, 
venerate  the  gods.  Piety  towards  the 
foreign  gods  will  always  endear  you  even 
to  a strange  people.  Should  you  go  to 
Athens,  study  the  democracy : it  is  the 
finest  school  in  the  world  for  him  w'ho 
would  learn  to  govern  men.  Study  like- 
wise the  orators,  for  they  are  the  craftiest 
in  existence : men  without  money  and 
without  birth  can  sway  there  an  empire 
by  the  mere  force  of  words.  Learn  to  be 
a democrat;  make  yourself  a democrat : 
and,  when  you  return  home,  you  shall 
proclaim  yourself  a democrat,  for  thus 
only  can  men  now-a-days  really  become 
kings.  That  man  only  can  rule  as  he 
pleases  who  speaks  only  as  other  people 
would  have  him.  One  thing  more  I would 
say,  and  all  the  rest  I leave  to  your  own 
judgment.  Learn  as  far  as  you  can  the 
revenues  and  resources  of  every  state  ; 
bear  them  ever  in  your  memory,  but  never 
write  them  down.  Mix  among  all  classes 
of  the  people  ; ascertain  what  faults  they 
find  with  their  government,  and  what 
trades  are  flourishing,  and  what  are  declin- 
ing. Lastly,  never  express  a decided 
opinion  on  any  subject  whatever.  And 
now,  my  son,  bid  farewell  to  your  mother, 
and  to-morrow  at  sunrise  I will  accom- 
pany you  to  the  ship. 

With  these  heads  of  inquiry  sketched 
out  for  him,  Herodotus  sets  forth  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  with  a well-filled 
purse,  and  with  the  world — that  is,  as 
much  of  it  as  was  then  known — before 
him,  having  received  his  niother’.s 
blessing  at  parting.  In  Samos,  which 
a century  before  had  been  under  Poly- 
crates, he  now  found  a democracy, 
which  had  bound  the  island  fast  to  the 
Athenian  cause.  The  remnants  of  its 
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greatness  under  the  splendid  tyrant 
were  still  standing,  and  these  are  de- 
scribed to  the  life— the  description,  of 
course,  being  borrowed  (as,  indeed,  is 
the  case  throughout)  from  the  pages  of 
Herodotus  himself.  In  Samos  our  hero 
spends  three  years,  during  which  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Hecataeus,  and  the  moral  poetry  of 
the  Ionic  school.  The  sudden  arrival 
of  a letter  from  his  father  then  changes 
his  plans,  and  sends  him  on  his  way  to 
the  shores  of  Hellas.  Touching  at  Delos 
in  his  way,  he  proceeds  to  the  house 
of  his  father’s  friend  Glaucus  and  pre- 
sents his  letters  of  introduction. 

Here  is  a charming  description  of 
C(^nth  and  its  first  impressions  : — 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  noon,  when 
Herodotus,  having  taken  his  mid-day  meal, 
left  his  luggage  on  board  ship,  and  went 
on  shore  to  find  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
His  amazement  at  the  objects  around  him 
was  only  equalled  by  the  astonishment 
which  one  of  our  own  rural  countrymen 
would  evince  on  entering  London  or  Liver- 
pool for  the  first  time.  The  street  lead- 
ing from  Cenchrea  to  the  city  of  Corinth 
presented  a most  animated  scene  of  busi- 
ness and  traffic.  Goods  from  the  different 
ports  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  one  side,  or 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  on  the  other,  were 
either  being  conveyed  from  one  harbour 
to  the  other,  or  else  into  the  city  itself. 
Beasts  of  burden  were  carrying  Byzantine 
corn  into  Corinth.  Waggons  met  each 
other  : some  transporting  the  wines  of 
the  isles  of  the  ^Egean  to  the  Western 
Port;  others  bringing  the  equally-renowned 
growths  of  Sicily  and  Italy  towards  Cen- 
chrea. Clie.'ts,  bales,  and  packages  in- 
numerable were  piled  up  in  heaps  ready 
for  warehousing,  or  were  carried  heavily 
to  and  fro.  The  beautiful  wool  of  Mile- 
sian flocks,  the  gauze  drapery  wrought  by 
the  maidens  of  Cos,  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt, 
tlie  sulphur  of  Cyrene,  the  gorgeous  tapes- 
tries of  Babylon,  the  ivory  and  curious 
woods  of  Ethiopia  and  India,  the  choicest 
aromatics  of  Arabia,  and  every  other  kind 
of  merchandise,  not  excepting  richly- 
carved  deities  for  the  more  luxurious  wor- 
shippers, seemed  to  liave  found  their  way 
into  this  mighty  emporium. 

must  pass  on,  however,  from 
Glaucus  ami  his  son  Polydorus,  (who 
very  dutifully  lionises  Herodotus  over 
a great  part  of  the  city,)  and  also  his 
fair  daughters,  Melissa  and  Lydia. 
^Vith  the  latter,  of  course,  our  hero, 
as  in  duty  bound,  commences  a tem- 
porary flirtation,  which  is  told  in  the 
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same  easy  style  as  any  love  affair  in  a 
modern  novel.  But  it  need  not  de- 
tain  us,  as,  happily,  its  consequences 
are  not  serious  on  either  side.  An  in- 
termediate chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Corinth,  brought  down  to 
the  time  of  which  he  writes,  and  another 
to  Corinthian  life,  and  then  we  journey 
on  to  Tegea  and  Sparta. 

In  his  description  of  Sparta  and  its 
early  history,  Mr.  Wheeler  takes  the 
poetical  ground,  and  gives  us,  without 
suggesting  a doubt,— as  perhaps  the 
character  of  his  work  required, — the 
ancient  legends  of  Lycurgus  and  the 
black  broth,  and  all  the  other  minute 
details  of  Lacedtemonian  life  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  our  times. 
The  history  of  Sparta  from  the  earliest 
ages  occupies  one  or  two  chapters,  and 
we  recognise,  one  by  one,  the  mythic 
and  heroic  personages  of  Glaucus,  Tal- 
thybius,  Anaxandrides,  and  Leonidas. 

From  Sparta  our  friend  Herodotus 
passes  on  to  Olympia — the  holy  land 
of  Greece,  and  arrives  there  just  before 
the  celebration  of  the  public  games  in 
the  summer  of  n.c.  460.  Here  is  ^Ir. 
Wheeler’s  picture  of  the  scene  upon 
the  road  to  Olympia 

Herodotus  was  travelling  towards  Olym- 
pia, by  the  road  leading  from  Sparta 
through  Arcadia,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheus,  towards  the  sacred  Olympian 
valley.  He  had  joined  a large  company 
of  Spartan  citizens,  who  were  bound  for 
the  same  spot.  Artydamas  and  other 
athletifi  were  with  the  party,  and  they 
were  all  yielding  to  the  social  influences 
of  the  festive  season,  and  making  them- 
selves wondrously  agreeable  for  so  stern  a 
race.  A pilgrim  to  our  own  national  games 
at  Ascot  or  the  Derby  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  witticisms  that  were 
exchanged  between  the  stranger  travellers, 
and  of  the  bets  and  criticisms  upon  the 
several  combatants.  “ Who  lost  his  shield 
at  Ithome  ?”  cried  a lively  Athenian  as 
be  passed  the  Spartan  group.  “ Not  you,” 
was  the  rejoinder;  “but  the  man  who 
lent  it  you.”  “ How  do  you  like  your 
kings  asked  another  young  democrat 
from  Athens.  “ Better  than  oyster-shells,” 
replied  a Spartan  ; and  this  was  rather  a 
hard  hit,  as  the  Athenian  democracy  had 
recently  ostracised  one  of  their  best  citi- 
zens. “Are  your  slaves  still  masters?” 
cried  another,  anxious  to  turn  the  tables. 
This  was  a poser  ; and  the  Helot  rebel- 
lion was  a most  aggravating  circumstance : 
but  the  Spartan  passed  it  off  by  offering 
to  bet  upon  the  approaching  games. 


Next  follows  a graphic  description 
of  the  sacred  spot  itself,  and  the  famed 
Olympic  games  : — 

It  was  still  very  early  on  a fine  summer's 
afternoon  when  Herodotus  and  his  party 
at  last  reached  Olympia.  The  whole  plain 
and  the  surrounding  heights  presented  the 
appearance  of  a vast  camp.  Tents  were 
pitched  on  the  green  sward;  stores  of 
provisions  were  opened  and  discussed ; . 
goblets,  in  vviiich  wine  and  pure  water  were 
sweetly  mingled  together,  were  passed  round 

and  quaffed  with  gladness  of  heart 

Two  hours  passed  away.  It  was  the  eve 
of  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  and  the 
moon  was  at  the  full.  Our  young  tra- 
veller stood  on  the  green  slope  of  Cronium, 
while  the  pensive  beams  of  the  silver  moon 
fell  upon  the  lovely  valley  beneath. 

But  we  have  not  space  for  a longer 
quotation. 

The  description  of  each  successive 
day  of  the  festival  and  its  peculiar 
sports  is  one  which  does  not  allow  the 
interest  of  the  scene  to  drop  or  flag. 
Delphi,  the  second  sacred  spot  of  early 
religious  associations,  is  the  next 
visited  by  our  traveller,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  avails  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  our  interest  iii  the 
religious  rites  of  Hellas.  Apropos  of 
the  long- debated  question  as  to  the 
mysterious  source  of  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  Delphic  oracle,  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  quoting  the  following 
passage : -- 

Jugglery  and  priestcraft  may  have  had 
full  play  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  but 
not  so  in  ancient  Delphi.  A wise  and 
inscrutable  agency  was  at  work  there, 
which  man  has  never  yet  fathomed.  The 
early  Christian  ascribed  it  to  Satan  : the 
modern  critic  talks  of  the  influence  of  a 
secret  hierarchical  senate  formed  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Delphi.  The  former  opinion 
is  refuted  by  the  moral  excellence  of  many 
of  the  responses.  If  the  latter  opinion  be 
correct,  then  the  Delphian  senate  was  the 
wisest  tliat  ever  lived.  That  the  Pythoness 
might  be  sometimes  corrupted  is  not  only 
possible,  but  certain;  but  such  corruption 
could  not  have  been  continuous,  nor  have 
brought  forth  such  pious  responses.  Nei- 
ther theologian  nor  philosopher  have  yet 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  oracle  at 
Delphi. 

Three  chapters  suflice  to  give  a brief 
and  spirited  outline  of  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  Athens,  which  was  just 
in  its  zenith  when  our  stranger  visited 
that  city.  The  physical  description  of 
Athens  itself  in  the  20th  chapter  and 
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the  treatment  of  the  city  in  a moral 
social  point  of  view,  bring  us  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  first  volume. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book  is 
of  a more  miscellaneous  cast.  The  de- 
scriptions of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Scythia,  carry  us  into  parts  which 
have  again  of  late  become  classic 
ground  : and  much  that  Mr.  Wheeler 
tells  us  concerning  Central  and  South- 
ern Russia  will  remind  the  reader  of 
what  they  have  recently  read  from 
the  pens  of  newspaper  “correspon- 
dents” in  the  East.  Mr,  Wheeler  car- 
ries his  traveller  eventually  to  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  Sardis  and*  Babylon, 
Persia  and  Susa,  and  even  to  Jerusa- 
lem. A second  visit  to  Athens  offers 
him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  ;;t 
length  the  interesting  cpiestion  of  the 
Hellenic  drama  ; and  the  result  ap- 
pears in  three  admirable  chapters, 
which  trace  out  its  gradual  develop- 
ment from  the  Goat-song  at  the  Dio- 
nysia  to  the  finished  performance  of 
the  Oresteia  of  ^Eschylus. 

We  venture  to  give  our  readers  the 
following  passage  at  length,  on  account 
of  its  singularly  graphic  character  : — 

It  was  a beautiful  spring  morning  that 
Herodotus  landed  at  the  Piraeus,  after  a 
fair  and  prospero'is  voyage  from  Byzan- 
tium. The  port  was  more  bustling  tlian 
ever,  and  strangers  from  distant  cities 
were  crowding  to  Athene  to  join  in  the 
celebration  of  the  great  Diony?ia.  All 
hail  to  the  joyous  festival!  The  worship- 
l)ers  of  the  joy-giving  Dionysus,  the  god 
of  the  intoxicating  vineyard,  the  god  of 
renovating  and  overilowing  nature,  were 
pouring  out  their  enthusiastic  welcomes  to 
the  returning  sprin,r.  The  jovial  god  had 
burst  forth  arrayed  in  wreaths  and  "ar- 
lands.  His  worshippers  were  rilleil  with 
mirth  and  merriment,  and  joyously  quaffing 
inspired  draughts  of  life-restoring  and  in- 
toxicating wine. 

The  fields  and  groves  between  Pirieus 
and  the  city  were  rejoicing  ic  their  spring 
attire  ; the  citizens  and  strangers  who 
crowded  the  streets  of  At.iens  were  all 
yielding  to  the  hearty  and  generous  excite- 
ment of  the  festival.  Innumerable  guests 
of  all  descriptions  had  jioured  into  the 
city.  Farmers  from  the  rural  demes  of 
Attica,  and  foreigners  from  the  distant 
states  of  Hellas;  sight-seers  and  pleasure- 
hunters;  retail  trade's,  jugglers,  and  stroll- 
ing mountebanks:  all  were  ready  to  amuse 
themselves  or  others.  The  taverns  were 
too  few  and  small  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  of  visitors  ; and  numerous  booths 
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were  erected  by  hotel-keepers  in  the  streets 
and  public  places.  The  house  of  Eupho- 
rion  was  filled  with  relatives  and  friends  ; 
but  directly  the  hospitable  host  caught  a 
sight  of  Herodotus,  he  refused  to  part 
with  him.  Accommodation  was  found 
after  much  jesting  and  perplexity;  for 
none  were  turned  away  during  the  jolly 
Dionysia,  except  under  dire  necessity. 

Next  morning  the  festival  began.  The 
altars  and  Hermse  figures  throughout  the 
city  had  been  wreathed  with  chaplets  of 
flowers.  Huge  bowls,  filled  with  the  gift 
of  the  wine-loving  god,  had  been  placed 
in  every  thoroughfare,  to  enable  all  who 
pleased  to  drink  of  the  inspired  juice  to 
their  hearts’  content.  The  vast  crowds  of 
worshippers,  in  splendid  array — their  heads 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  carrying  in  their 
hands  the  thyrsus,  or  sacred  staff,  crowned 
with  the  leaves  cf  the  ivy  or  the  vine- 
had  passed  in  grand  procession  through 
the  city  to  perform  the  sacrifices  to  the 
exhilarating  deity,  and  to  sing  and  dance 
the  dithyrambs  of  mirth  and  joy.  There 
were  the  sacred  images  borne  in  the  air. 
Citizens  in  ma^ks,  di.'sguised  as  satyrs; 
noble  maidens  arrayed  as  nymphs.  All 
he.spoke  the  rejoicing  that  spring  had  come 
once  more  with  grief-dispelling  Dionysus; 
that  satyrs  and  nymphs,  the  active  and 
beautiful  powers  of  nature,  and  the  con- 
stant companions  of  the  ever-charming 
god,  were  once  more  there  dancing  their 
merry  revels  in  forest  glades.  All  bespoke 
the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  baud 
of  worshippers  with  the  unseen  God  of 
nature  and  his  invisible  attendants  ; thek 
desire  to  indulge  in  mysterious  and  uu- 
earthly  revellings,  to  plunge  into  an  imagi- 
nary world,  to  throw  off  self,  and  to  identify 
themselves  wirii  those  joyous  pow'ers  by 
whom  th.e  potent  deity  was  ever  surrounded. 

Herodotus  gazed  on  tlie  enthusiastic 
worsliippers  with  unmingled  feelings.  His 
early  edue  ition  would  not  permit  him  to 
doubt  the  religious  siguiricauce  of  the  fes- 
tival; hut  kind  of  in.-tinctive  re.serve,  for 
whieli  he  could  not  aecoutit,  |)revented 
him  from  taking  an  active  jiart  in  the 
noisy'  and  boisterous  orgies.  The  riotous 
though  brilliant  character  of  the  proces- 
sion— the  exciting  music  of  the  flutes, 
cyuib.ils,  and  drums — the  evident  drunken- 
ness of  many  of  the  =atyrs — and  the  down- 
cast and  frightened  looks  of  those  noble 
and  excet'diiigly  beautiful  nymphs,  by  turns 
distracted  liis  attention,  without  moving 
liim  to  religious  awe  or  reverence.  He 
could  feel  no  ilevotion  whilst  witnessing 
those  wilil  j)roceedings.  He  began  to 
speculate  upon  the  cause  of  bis  own  utter 
want  of  enthusiasm,  when  a sight  met  his 
eyes  which  thrilled  his  very  soul. 

A maiden  as  lovely  as  a divinity.  Six- 
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teen  summers  could  scarcely  liave  passed 
over  her  head,  but  yet  her  presence  seemed 
to  throw  a charm  over  the  whole  proces- 
sion. Herodotus  almost  fainted  from  a rap- 
turous sense  of  her  exceeding  beauty.  He 
at  once  hurried  along  with  the  procession, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  save 
that  fair  and  fragile  flower  from  the  rude 
touch  of  danger.  Her  graceful  form  took 
immediate  possession  of  his  imagination  ; 
he  would  have  given  his  right  hand  for 
one  glance  of  those  eyes  which  were  fringed 
by  such  exquisite  lashes.  Suddenly  a loud 


sounding  hymn  was  poured  forth  by  the 
revellers  in  front.  The  maiden  started 
back  like  a young  gazelle.  She  glanced 
fearfully  around,  and  the  beautiful  light 
of  her  starlike  eyes  met  the  enraptured 
gaze  of  our  traveller,  and  enthralled  his 
heart. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  reader!)  of 
botli  sexes,  we  feel  bound  to  add,  in 
conclusion,  tiiat  the  Maid  of  Athens 
turns  up  again  before  the  end  of  the 
book  under  dilferent  circumstances. 


STANLEY  ON  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection  with  their  History.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  M.A. 

(Murray.) 


THE  character  of  Mr.  Stanley’s 
mind  is,  by  this  time,  as  well  known 
to  readers  of  the  graver  sort  as  that  of 
his  style.  A sound,  regulated  judg- 
ment, a remarkably  well-balanced  set 
of  faculties,  a nice  perception  of  all  the 
difficulties  of  a subject,  particularly  of 
such  as  spring  from  the  various  pre- 
judices and  predilections  of  men  or 
women  reailers,  combine  to  produce 
writings  alike  well  considered  in  mat- 
ter and  in  iminner.  There  has  never 
been  an  approach  to  dash  in  anything 
JMr.  Staidey  h:is  written.  We  can 
hardly  believe  he  has  ever  made  a 
mistake  ol'  any  conse(|uence.  The 
calm  umuubitious  stream  of  thought 
llows  quietly  on,  always  keeping  in  its 
appointed  channel : yet  it  is  deep,  and 
full,  and  clear — beneficent,  from  first 
to  last,  in  its  progress.  The  Bio- 
graphy of  Dr.  Arnold,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  Mr.  Stanley’s  own  part  is  con- 
cerned, is  quite  a model  book.  We 
feel  that  it  tells,  and  in  simple  and 
beautiful  English,  what  we  wantthl  to 
know,  without  excess  .)r  defect.  Even 
the  few  passages  (so  judiciously  lew) 
taken  from  Arnold’s  private  devotional 
diaries  have  never,  we  believe,  been 
felt  to  contain  a word  more  than  was 
necessary  for  the  proper  appreciation 
of  such  a character. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  Memoir  of  his  father 
is  also  admirable : and  so,  too,  are 
other  and  briefer  sketches  of  da,'eased 
worthies,  less  openly  acknowledged, 
but,  we  believe,  correctly  ascribed  to 
his  pen.  Of  his  sermons  and  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Coriiitkians,  this  is  not 


the  place  to  speak  in  detail.  The 
Memorials  of  Canterbury  are  not  so 
interesting  as  we  had  expected  them 
to  be.  There  is  such  a thing  as  letting 
slip  the  graphic,  while  \ve  are  sedu- 
lously pursuing  the  minute  and  exact. 
This  is  a sacrifice,  not  merely  of  po- 
pular and  stirring,  effective  writing, 
but  of  the  power  to  keep  up  the  sym- 
pathy of  readers  who  read  to  learn  : 
ami  this  is  indeed  the  occasional  and 
idmost  only  fiiult  of  Air.  Stanley’s  pre- 
sent w(n-k.  The  general  interest  is 
sometimes  overlaid  by  particulars  ; 
and  one  feels  that  the  very  care  and 
moderation  evinced  in  the  attempt  to 
give  correct  accounts,  induces  an  Im- 
pression of  coldness.  But  the  cold- 
ness is  more  in  style  and  the  mode 
of  putting  together  what  he  lias  ga- 
thered up,  than  in  his  own  habitual 
frame.  Ad  the  letters  — all  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  journals  written  on 
the  spot — are  glowing  with  life  and 
warmth. 

First,  for  the  general  aim  of  the 
})resent  work.  Mr.  Stanley  visited 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria  in  the  win- 
ter of  18.5 '2  and  in  the  spring  of  185.3, 
in  company  with  three  well-choscn 
friends,  who  assisted  in  his  explora- 
tions and  sympathised  in  his  pursuits, 
lie  says,  tndy,  that  “ there  have  been 
comparatively  few  attempts  made  to 
illustrate  the  relation  in  which  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  chosen 
people  stand  to  one  another.”  “ To 
l3ring  the  recollections  of  my  own 
journey,”  he  further  says,  “to  bear  on 
this  question — to  point  out  how  much 
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or  how  little  the  Bible  gains  by  being 
seen,  so  to  speak,  through  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  or  the  country  by  being 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  Bible — 
to  exhibit  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Land 
on  the  course  of  the  Holy  History- 
seemed  to  me  a task  not  hitherto  fully 
accomplished.” 

This  is  a well-propounded  aim  : and 
Mr.  Stanley  has  accomplished  much 
for  us  in  his  diligent  and  careful  pur- 
suit of  it.  If  there  be  any  reader  who 
seeks  in  the  work  for  what  the  author 
did  not  propose,  it  will  be  neither  fair 
to  Mr.  Stanley  nor  good  for  himself. 
To  us  it  seems  a very  valuable  thing 
that  a practical,  believing  mind,  devo- 
tional and  sound  and  judicious, -should 
have  gone  over  the  beaten  ground, 
tracing  the  course  of  the  Israelites  and 
their  settlement  in  Palestine  in  the 
strong  clear  light  of  a Providential 
guidance,  while  the  necessary  limita- 
tations  to  modern  inquiry  arc  plainly 
felt  and  acknowledged.  That  the  re- 
markable correspondences  of  recorded 
facts  with  present  appearances  should 
thus  have  been  exhibited,  without  any 
of  that  forcing  or  extravagance  which 
is  so  usual  in  treating  these  subjects — 
with,  moreover,  the  most  candid  ac- 
knowledgement of  difficulties — raises 
^Ir.  Stanley’s  work  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  records  of  travel  in  these  re- 
gions. He  is  content  to  receive  what 
he  finds,  and  to  impart  what  he  re- 
ceives. In  fact,  his  position  with  re- 
gard to  his  subject  is  divested  of  much 
of  its  difficulty  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
aim.  He  seems  instinctively  to  have 
taken  up  the  line  adapted  to  do,  at 
this  jqncture,  the  greatest  amount  of 
service  to  Biblical  literature.  It  is, 
we  apprehend,  as  impossible  as  it  would 
be  useless  to  seek,  now,  for  tlie  actual 
manna  of  the  wilderness,  for  the  tree 
which  sweetened  the  bitter  waters,  for 
the  spot  from  whence  the  spring  mira- 
(mlously  flowed.  These  are  not  the 
points  about  which  Mr.  Stanley  is 
anxious  to  form  an  opinion ; but  no 
impertinent  doubt  is  here  thrown  upon 
the  miracles — wisely,  as  well  as  mo- 
destly, the  whole  matter  is  left  where 
Scripture  leaves  it. 

The  commencement  of  this  work, 
the  record  of  Egyptian  impressions,  is 
much  enlivened  by  extracts  from  Mr. 
Stanley’s  letters  to  his  friends  at  home. 
These  are  so  animated  and  pictorial 
1 


as  to  make  us  wish  that  more  had  been 
communicated.  As  we  proceed  in  the 
volume  such  notices  become  more  and 
more  scanty,  and  the  interest  of  the 
book  suffers  from  the  want  of  person- 
ality. It  is  curious  in  this  to  contrast 
Miss  Martineau’s  Eastern  Travels  and 
Mr.  Stanley’s.  Full  as  the  former  are 
of  interest,  and  generally  correct  as 
they  are  admitted  to  be  by  those  who 
have  followed  her,  one  is  perpetually 
annoyed  by  the  introduction  of  herself 
and  her  party— the  peculiarities  and 
the  dogmatisms  of  two  or  three  minds. 
3Ir.  Stanley,  on  the  contrary,  gives  us 
no  scrap  of  egotism,  and  rarely  allows 
us  a peep  into  the  immediate,  spon- 
taneous thoughts  which  arose  on  be- 
holding the  scenes  of  which  he  treats. 
We  see  not  why  such  strict  personal 
reserve  should  have  been  maintained. 
The  beautiful  and  animated  accounts 
he  gives  of  Thebes— of  the  temple  of 
Ipsambul,  &c.  make  us  long  for  more. 
The  following  is  the  fresh  record  of 
his  first- visit  to  the  colossal  statues  at 
Thebes. 

No  written  account  has  given  me  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  effect,  past 
and  present,  of  the  colossal  figures  of  the 
kings.  What  spires  are  to  a modern  citv, 
what  the  towers  of  a cathedral  are  to  its 
nave  and  choir,  that  the  statues  of  the 
Piiaraohs  were  to  the  streets  and  temples 
of  Thebes.  The  ground  is  strewed  with 
their  fragments ; there  were  avenues  of 
them  towering  high  a!)ove  plain  and 
houses.  Three  of  gigantic  size  still  remain. 
One  was  the  granite  statue  of  Raineses 
himself,  who  sate  on  the  right  side  of  the 
entrance  to  his  palace.  By  some  extraor- 
dinary catastrophe  the  statue  has  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  Arabs  have  scooped 
their  millstones  out  of  his  face  ; but  you 
can  still  see  what  he  was — the  largest 
statue  in  the  world.  Far  and  wide  must 
that  enormous  head  have  been  seen,  eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears.  Far  and  wide  you  must 
have  seen  his  vast  hands  resting  on  his 
elephantine  knees.  You  sit  on  his  breast 
and  look  at  the  Osiride  statues  which  sup- 
port the  portico  of  the  temple,  and  which 
anywhere  else  w'ould  put  to  shame  even 
the  statues  of  the  cherubs  in  St.  Peter’s, 
and  they  seem  pigmies  before  him.  His 
arm  is  thicker  than  their  whole  bodies. 
Tiie  only  part  of  the  temple  or  palace  at 
all  in  proportion  to  him  must  have  been 
the  gateway,  which  rose  in  pyramidical 
towers,  now  broken  down,  and  rolling 
in  a wild  ruin  down  to  the  plain.  No- 
thing which  now  exists  in  the  world  can 
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give  any  notion  of  what  the  effect  must 
have  been  when  he  was  erect.  Nero 
towering  above  the  Colosseum  may  have 
been  something  like  it : but  he  was  of 
bronze,  and  Rameses  was  of  solid  granite. 
Nero  was  standing  without  any  object. 
Rameses  was  resting  in  awful  majesty, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world.  No  one  who  entered  that 
building,  whether  it  were  temple  or  pa- 
lace, could  have  thought  of  anything  else 
but  of  that  stupendous  being  who  thus 
had  raised  himself  up,  above  the  world  of 
gods  and  men.  ....  And  now  let  me 
pass  to  the  two  others;  they  are  the  only 
statues  remaining  of  an  avenue  of  eighteen 
similar,  or  nearly  similar,  statues,  some  of 
whose  remnants  lie  in  the  field  behind 
them,  which  led  to  the  Palace  of  Ameno- 
phis  III.— every  one  of  the  statues  being 
Amenophis  himself,  thus  giving  in  multi- 
plication what  Rameses  gained  in  eleva- 
tion. He  lived  some  years  earlier  than 
Rameses,  and  the  statues  are  of  ruder 
workmanship  and  coarser  stone.  To  me 
they  are  much  more  striking  close  at 
hand,  when  their  human  forms  were  dis- 
tinctly visible,  than  at  a distance,  when 
they  looked  more  like  two  towers  or  land- 
marks. The  sun  was  setting— the  African 
range  glowed  red  behind  them— the  green 
plain  was  dyed  with  a deeper  green  be- 
neath them — and  the  shades  of  evening 
veiled  the  vast  rents  and  fissures  in  their 
aged  frames.  They  too  sit  hands  on  knees, 
and  they  too  are  sixty  feet  high.  As  I 
looked  back  at  them  in  the  sunset,  and 
they  rose  up  in  front  of  the  background  of 
the  mountain,  they  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
they  were  part  of  it — as  if  they  belonged 
to  some  natural  creation,  rather  than  to 
any  work  of  art;  and  yet,  as  I have  said, 
when  anywliere  in  their  neighbourhood, 
the  human  character  is  never  lost.  Their 
faces  are  dreadfully  mutilated  : indeed,  the 
largest  has  no  face  at  all ; but  is,  from  the 
waist  upwards,  a mass  of  stones  or  rocks, 
piled  together  in  the  form  of  a human 
head  and  body.  Still,  especially  in  that 
dim  light,  and  from  their  lofty  thrones, 
they  seem  to  have  faces,  only  of  hideous 
and  grinning  ugliness. — Pp.  xxxv,  xxxvi. 

After  reading  the  above,  we  turned 
to  the  page  of  Eastern  travels  in  which 
Miss  Martineau  records  her  own  first 
impression  on  the  sight  of  this  mighty 
pair - 

There  they  sat — together,  yet  apart— in 
the  midst  of  the  plain  : serene,  and  vigi- 
lant, still  keeping  their  uatired  watch  over 
the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  eclipse  of  Egypt. 
I can  never  believe  that  anything  else  as 


majestic  as  this  pair  has  been  conceived 
by  the  imagination  of  art.  Nothing  even 
in  nature  certainly  ever  affected  me  so  un- 
speakably— no  thunder-storm  iu  my  child- 
hood, nor  any  aspect  of  Niagara,  or  the 
great  lakes  of  America,  or  the  Alps,  or  the 
Desert  in  my  later  years.  I saw  them 
afterwards,  daily  and  many  times  a day, 
during  our  stay  at  Thebes,  and  the  wonder 
and  awe  grew  from  visit  to  visit.  A'et  no 
impression  exceeded  the  first,  and  none 
was  like  it.  Happy  the  traveller  who  sees 
them  first  from  afar ! that  is,  who  does 
not  arrive  at  Thebes  by  night* 

From  Egypt  we  are  conducted  at 
once  to  the  geographical  description  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Mr.  Stanley’s 
previous  knowledge  is  so  considerable, 
and  his  eye  so  good,  that  the  reader 
will  often  find  himself  helped  to  a cor- 
rect notion  by  means  of  his  author’s 
happy  comparisons  of  places  with 
places.  Thus  the  Arabian  Alps  are 
contrasted  with  the  European.  In 
Switzerland,  the  very  name  of  “ Alp  ” 
is  “ strictly  applied  only  to  the  green 
pasture  lands  inclosed  by  rocks  or 
glaciers but  here,  in  the  great  al- 
pine region  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  moun- 
tains are  stripped  of  all  the  variegated 
drapery  of  oak  and  birch,  and  pine 
and  rir—of  moss,  grass,  and  fern. 
There  are  no  perennial  streams  drip- 
ping down  the  sides  of  the  rocks : the 
colouring  is  the  very  ingraining  of 
those  rocks  themselves,  and  most  re- 
markable it  is.  i\Ir.  Stanley,  though 
not  accepting  the  description  of  tra- 
vellers who  have  talked  of  scarlet  and 
of  sky-blue,  speaks  of  “dull  crimson, 
indigo,  yellow,  and  pur[)le,”  and  says, 
though  not  “gaudy,”  they  are  “ gorge- 
ous.” A still  more  singular  efiect  is 
I)roduced  by  the  sublime  stillness  of 
all  this  region.  No  murmur  of  fail- 
ing waters  meets  the  ear;  nor  any 
of  those  numerous  noises  above  and 
below  which  people  other  solitudes. 
There  is  no  iuterruption  to  sound  arising 
from  the  presence  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  the  velvet  carpeting  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  sharp,  bare  peaks,  every 
whisper  seems  to  become  audible. 
Voices  of  persons  descending  or  as- 
cending the  heights  are  heard  to  a 
considerable  distance.  It  would  seem 
that  no  possible  conjunction  of  natural 
circumstances  could  more  remarkably 
contribute  to  the  solemn  efiect  of  a 


=*=  Eastern  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 
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(liviue  ooinmunioation  than  lho?e  which 
surround  Mount  Sinui.  As  for  the 
immediate  localities  made  most  sacred 
by  the  past,  the  traveller  receives  but 
small  aid  on  the  spot  in  decypliering 
them.  Hardly  in  one  instance  do 
these  sacred  spots  retain  their  scrip- 
ture names.  Iloreb  ” and  “ Sinai  ” 
are  unknown  words ; nor  are  iMa- 
rah,  Elim,  or  Kephidim  traceable 
by  those  appellatives.  There  is  the 
Mountain  of  Moses  indeed  (not  so 
named,  however,  from  its  being  the 
traditional  scene  of  the  giving  of  the 
law),  and  there  ar  e the  Wells  of  Moses, 
the  Baths  of  Pharaoh,  several  times 
repeated,  but  the  repetition  throws 
discredit  on  the  whole.  Xeither  have 
the  Greek  Christians  of  the  convent  of 
Mount  Sinai  done  anything  in  aid  of 
establishing  the  true  localities.  In 
fact,  their  ignorance  rather  transcends 
that  of  the  Arabian  serfs,  who  perform 
the  menial  oihces  of  the  convent.  The 
Monks,  twenty-one  in  number,  know 
little  of  the  native  language,  and,  sel- 
dom remaining  longer  than  two  or 
three  year’s,  have  not  the  requisite 
time,  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to 
study  the  deeply  interesting  objects  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Scarcely  any- 
thing do  Ave  remember  to  have  read, 
indeed,  in  modern  books  of  travel, 
which  gives  us  a stronger  impresaion 
of  the  unprofitableness  of  religious 
leisure  without  accompanying  intelli- 
gence, and  at  least  a common  degree 
of  information,  than  the  following  pas- 
sages about  the  convent  on  Mount 
Sinai : — 

Unlike  most  monastic  retreats,  its  in- 
habitants and  its  associations  are  not  indi- 
?enou3,  but  wholly  foreign  to  the  soil 
where  they  have  struck  root.  The  Monks 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  however  ae- 
cluded  from  the  world,  are  still  Freuch- 
raen  : the  Monks  of  Subiaco  are  still 
Italians.  But  the  monks  of  Sinai  are  not 
Arabs,  but  Greeks.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  the  very  focus  of  the  pure 
Semitic  race,  the  traveller  hears  once 
again  the  accents  of  the  Greek  tongue  ; 
meets  the  natives  of  Thessalonica  and  of 
Samos  ; sees  in  the  gardens  the  produce, 
not  of  the  Desert  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  the 
Isles  of  Greece  ; not  the  tamarisk,  or  the 
palm,  or  the  acacia,  but  the  olive,  the 
almond,  the  apple,  the  poplar,  and  the 


cypress  of  Attica  and  Corcyra 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of 
the  monks,  the  untameable  barbarism  of 
the  Arabs— yet,  looking  from  an  external 
point  of  view  at  the  singular  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  convent,  it  is  hard  to  re- 
call another  institution,  with  such  oppor- 
tunities, so  signally  wasted.  It  is  a colony 
of  Christian  pastors  planted  amongst  hea- 
thens, who  wait  on  them  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  for  their  rain  from  heaven 
and  hardly  a spark  of  civilisation,  or  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  history  records, 
has  been  imparted  to  a single  tribe  or 
family  in  that  wide  wilderness.  It  is  a 
colony  of  Greeks,  of  Europeans,  of  eccle- 
siastics, in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  sacred  regions  of  the  earth  ; and 
hardly  a fact,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
foundation  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
contributed  by  them  to  the  geography, 
the  geology,  or  the  history  of  a country 
which,  in  all  its  aspects,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  their  investigation  for  thirteen 
centuries. — pp.  52 — 56. 

What  these  resident  monks  have  not 
attempted  however,  many  an  Euro- 
pean traveller  has  laboured  to  perform, 
with  more  or  less  of  success  in  propor- 
tion not  merely  to  his  diligence  and 
religious  zeal,  but  to  his  modesty  and 
sound  j udgment.  Generally  speaking, 
Mr.  Stanley  accords  with  Dr.  Bobin- 
son  in  his  biblical  researches ; and 
there  is  an  agreement  not  only  with 
Dr.  Robiusou,  but  with  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  iu  his  view  of  the  site  most 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  .Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  spot  consecrated 
by  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  whole 
topography  is  somewhat  intricate  how- 
ever, even  by  the  help  of  maps  ; and 
there  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  diffi- 
culty in  the  arrangement  of  this  and 
of  other  parts  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  book, 
inasmuch  as  the  narrative  does  not 
flow  on  continuously ; but  portions 
are  gone  over  xigain  in  the  “ familiar 
tlow”  of  letters  and  journals,  producing 
occasionally  rather  awkward  contrasts. 
As  we  have  before  said,  we  admire  the 
letters  extremely,  and  wish  there  were 
more  of  them;  but  the  two  sorts  of 
writing  have  a disjointed  appearance, 
and  we  should  have  preferred  one  po- 
pular volume  founded  on  the  letters, 
and  another  dedicated  to  the  graver 
and  more  important  disquisitions. 


* Burckhardt,  and  after  him  Robinson,  relate  the  deep  conviction  the  Arabs  entertain 
that  the  monks  command  or  withhold  the  rain  from  heaven. 
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? ‘ We  dare  not  follow  the  traveller  to 
Petra.  His  account  is  equal  in  inte- 
rest to  any  that  has  ever  been  written 
on  the  subject ; but  we  prefer  going 
on  with  him  to  Palestine.  And  here, 
when  we  come  to  this  well-trodden 
ground,  we  must  give  Mr.  Stanley  in- 
iinite  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  refreshed  our  ideas  and  re- 
newed our  sources  of  interest.  No 
one  who  has  not  given  himself  the 
trouble  of  consideration  on  the  subject, 
will,  we  believe,  at  first  sight  take  in 
one  hundreth  part  of  the  difficulty 
which  besets  a traveller  in  the  Holy 
Land.  For  ourselves,  we  have  often 
thought  we  should  almost  desire  to 
visit  any  land  whatsoever,  rather  than 
that.,  if  our  purpose  were  to  get  our 
devout  feelings  revived,  and  our  lan- 
guid affections  stirred.  In  Imlia, 
in  the  very  presence  of  Juggernaut, 
among  savage  tril^es  and  strange  sites, 
the  swell  of  grateful  emotion  for  tlie 
contrast  of  that  pure  and  loving  object 
of  worship  which  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  us  would  be  irrepressibly  strong. 
But  it  would  not  be  without  dilficulty, 
not  without  some  inward  struggle,  that 
we  should  bring  the  image  of  the 
Christ  of  history  into  the  presence  of 
the  desecrating  legends  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  of  Bethlehem. 

We  diould  indeed  do,  probably,  as 
Mr.  Stanley  has  done, — walk  out  and 
rest  in  the  few  unspoiled  scenes  that 
are  left : visit  the  waving  corn-fields 
“tread  the  hard- beaten  pathways — 
see  the  very  thorns  and  tares,  and 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  birds  of  the 
air,  that  furnished  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Son  of  Man  with  the  imagery  of 
his  discourses — watch  the  docks  follow- 
ing the  shepherd,  instead  of,  as  here, 
the  sheep  preceding  their  guardian — 
then,  among  such  unchanged  and  sim- 
ple things,  it  might  be  possible  to  wake 
and  sleep  in  Palestine  without  a feeling 
that  we  had  lost  some  great  blessing 
out  of  our  daily  lives.  We  should  come 
to  feel,  with  Mr.  Stanley,  that  “ there 
is  a wide  and  free  atmosphere  of  truth 
above,  a firm  ground  of  reality  beneath, 
which  no  doubts,  controversies,  or 
scandals  concerning  this  or  that  par- 
ticular spot,  this  or  that  particular 
opinion  or  sect,  can  affect  or  disturb.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  extract  passages 
from  this,  which  is  much  the  largest 
half  of  the  whole  work,  without  getting 


too  deep  into  the  topographical  details. 
An  eminently  useful  companion  to  the 
Bible  we  are  sure  it  will  be ; to  the 
Old  Testament  student  as  well  as  to 
the  New,  a laborious,  diligent  guide,  re- 
({uiring  much  more  than  merely  once 
reading.  AVhen  the  general  impression 
on  the  traveller’s  mind  alone  is  given, 
it  is  extremely  striking,  as  in  that  part 
wherein  the  contrast  in  passing  from 
the  desert  region  to  Palestine  is  first 
marked  out.  This  is  a passage  which 
we  must  indidge  in  transcribing  : — 

The  approach  to  Palestine — nothing  can 
be  more  gradual.  There  is  no  special 
point  at  whicii  you  can  say  that  the  Desert 
is  ended,  and  the  Land  of  Promise  is 
begun.  Yet  there  is  an  interest  in  that 
solemn  and  peaceful  melting  away  of  one 
into  the  other  which  I cannot  describe. 
It  was  like  the  striking  passage  in  Tlialaba, 
t!escril)ing  the  descent  of  the  mountains, 
with  the  successive  beginnings  of  vegeta- 
tion anil  warmth.  The  first  change  was, 
perhaps,  what  one  would  least  expect,  the 
disa[)pearance  of  trees.  The  last  palms 
were  those  we  left  at  Ain  el  Weibeh. 
Palm  Sunday  w-as  the  day  wdfich  shut  us 
out,  I believe,  with  few  rare  exceptions, 
from  those  beautiful  creations  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Desert  springs.  Judea  knows 
them  no  more.  The  next  day  we  saw  the 

last  of  our  well-known  acacia But 

meanwhile  every  other  sign  of  life  was 
astir.  On  descending  from  the  Pass  of 
Safeh,  one  observed  that  the  little  shrubs, 
which  had  more  or  less  sprinkled  the 
whole  arabah,  were  more  thickly  studded  : 
tlie  next  day  they  gave  a grey  covering  to 
tim  whole  hill-side,  and  the  little  tufts  of 
grass  threw  in  a general  tint  of  green 
before  unknown.  Then  the  red  anemones 
of  Petra  re-appeared,  and  then  here  and 
there  patches  of  corn.  As  we  advanced, 
this  thill  covering  became  deeper  and 
fuller,  and  daisies  and  hyacinths  were 
mixed  with  the  blood- drops  of  the  ane- 
mones  IMost  striking  any  where 

would  have  been  this  protracted  approach 
to  land  after  that  wide,  desert  sea — those 
seeds  and  plants  and  planks,  as  it  were, 
drifting  to  meet  us.  But  how  doubly- 
striking,  when  one  felt  in  one’s  inmost 
soul  that  this  was  the  entrance  into  the 
Holy  Land.  “ Who  is  this  that  cometh 
from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozra.’”  Everything  told  us  that  we 
were  approaching  the  sacred  frontier. — 
P.  100. 

And  then,  again,  as  the  traveller  ap- 
proaches Hebron, — 

The  valleys  now  began,  at  least  in  our 
eyes,  almost  UteraDy  to  laugh  and  to  sing  ! 
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Greener  and  greener  did  they  grow ; the 
shrubs,  too,  shot  up  above  their  stunted 
growth.  At  last,  on  the  summits  of  farther 
hills,  lines  of  spreading  trees  appeared 
against  the  sky ; then  came  ploughed  fields 
and  oxen.  Lastly,  a deep  and  wide  recess 
opened  in  the  hills—towers  and  minarets 
appeared  through  the  gap,  which  gradually 
unfolded  into  the  city  of  “ the  Friend  of 
God,”— -this  is  its  Arabic  name.  Far  up 
on  the  right  ran  a wide  and  beautiful  up- 
land valley,  all  partitioned  into  gardens 
and  fields;  gr^ea  fig-trees  and  cherry-trees, 
and  the  vineyards— famous  through  all 
ages  ; and  far  off,  gray  and  beautiful  as 
those  of  Tivoli,  swept  down  the  western 
slope  the  olive-groves  of  Hebron.  Most 
startling  of  all  was  the  hum  through  the 
air— hitherto  “ that  silent  air’’— which  I 
described  during  our  first  encampment, 
but  which  had  grown  familiar  as  the  sounds 
of  London  to  those  who  live  constantly 
within  their  range—the  hum,  at  first,  of 
isolated  human  voices,  and  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  rising  up  from  those  various  or- 
chards and  corn-fields,  and  then  a sound 
which,  to  our  ears,  seemed  like  that  of  a 
mighty  multitude,  but  which  was  only  the 
united  murmur  of  the  population  of  the 
little  town  which  we  now  entered  at  its 
southern  end.~P.  102. 

Again  ; and  this  must  be  our  last 
extract 

Let  me  say,  briefly,  what  has  chiefly 
impressed  me  during  that  first  day  in  Pa- 
lestine. After  all  the  uncertainty  of  the 
desert  topography,  it  was  quite  startling, 
though  I knew  it  beforehand,  to  find  the 


localities  so  absolutely  authentic ; to  hear 
the  names  of  Carmel,  Maon,  and  Ziph 
shouted  out  in  answer  to  my  questions  by 
our  Bedouin  guides,  and  from  the  plough- 
men in  the  fields,  who  knew  no  more  of 
David’s  wanderings  than  of  those  of 
Ulysses.  And  now  I am  in  Hebron,  look- 
ing on  the-  site  of  a sepulchre  whose 
genuineness  has  never  yet  been  questioned, 
and  to  that,  with  equal  certainty,  is  to 
succeed  Bethlehem,  and  to  that  Jerusalem. 
....  Then  I am  struck  with  the  vast 
number  and  extent  and  massiveness  of  the 

ruins  of  the  deserted  cities And  I 

am  struck  by  what  is  also  noticed  by  Miss 
Martineau—the  western,  almost  the  Eng- 
lish, character  of  the  scenery. 

Certain  it  is,  that  hitherto  we  have 
failed  to  realise  another  very  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise—its  great  elevation  above  the  sea. 
This  Mr.  Stanley  vividly  puts  before 
us,  when  he  says  that  Hebron  is,  in 
fact,  only  500  feet  lower  than  Snow- 
don, and  Jeru.salem  of  nearly  the  same 
elevation  as  Skiddaw. 

Eriougii  ha.s  been  said,  and  sufficient 
specimens  given,  we  trust,  to  show  our 
sense  of  the  great  value  of  this  charm- 
ing work,  and  we  bring  our  notice  to 
a close  with  a regretful  feeling,  and  a 
conviction  that  much  remains  unre- 
marked, or  at  least  uncommented  upon, 
which  could  not  fail  to  furnish  matter 
of  high  interest  to  the  reviewer  and 
the  reader. 


NOTICES  OF  SUCH  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  BABINGTON  AS  WERE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM. 


VARIOUS  entries  concerning  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  tlie  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England  are 
scattered  through  the  public  records, 
or  preserved  by  Dugdale  and  later 
topographical  writers.  The  acdual  ar- 
chives seem  however  to  have  been  par- 
tially destroyed  at  the  Dissolution,  a 
few  only  having  been  lodged  with  the 
muniments  of  the  Order  at  Malta, 
where  they  may  still  he  consulted. 
Besides  these,  some  few  papers,  chiefly 
accounts  of  local  revenue,  have  been 
preserved  with  other  documents  in  the 
preceptory-house  of  Rothlcy  Temple, 
in  Leicestershire,  having  been  trans- 


ferred with  that  property  to  the 
grantee. 

Possibly  similar  papers  may  he  pre- 
served at  other  preceptory-houses,  or 
among  tlie  muniments  of  the  descend- 
ants of  other  grantees  or  purchasers  of 
the  possessions  of  the  order.  Xone 
such  however  are  known  to  have  been 
made  public.  The  authorities  for  the 
following  paper  are  chiefly  the  1\ISS. 
at  IMalta  and  at  Rothley  Temple,  and 
occasionally  the  public  records. 

The  IMalta  MSS.  are  two  thin  quarto 
volumes,  on  paper,  vellum  bound.  The 
one  (Casella  41  u.)  is  entitled — 

Lingua  Angli.e.  Liber*  in  quo  per 


This  Valor  of  the  e'tates  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  has  been  recently  printed  for 
the  C amden  Society  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Lambert  R.  Larking,  and  will 
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rainutum  exprimuntur  reditus  Prioratus 
Hosp'lLi  St‘ Joh’is  Hierosol™4n  Anglia,  et 
omnium  ipsius  com’daruui  secundum  valo- 
rem currentem,annol338.  Eodemque  raodo 
exprimuntur  aliqua  bonaOrdinisTemplari- 
orum  quee  Ordini  St‘ Jo’is  Hier’mipostex- 
tinctionem  d’i  ordinis  Templariorum  fue- 
runt  adjudicata  : qui  liber  confectus  est  or- 
dinatione  fr’is  Philippi  Thame  tunc  tern- 
poris  ipsius  Prioratus  Angliae  Prioris, 

The  other  book  (Casella  41  i.)  is 
entitled — 

Lingua  Angliae.  Liber  in  quo  con- 
tinentur  delibe ratio nes  venerandae  Linguae 
Angliae  ab  anno  1524  ad  annum  1559. 

The  leaves  of  this  book  are  much 
misarranged.  It  is  an  original  record, 
with  the  autograph  signatures  of  the 
knights  present  at  each  council. 

The  names  of  six  Knights  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Babington  appear  upon  the 
rolls  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  five  of  that  number  be- 
longed to  the  order  during  that  part  of 
the  16th  century  when  the  seat  of  its 
government  was  removed  from  Rhodes 
and  finally  established  at  Malta. 

To  be  admitted  into  the  order  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  noble  descent  on 
both  sides  for  five  generations.  “The 
Spanish  knights  were,”  says  Cervantes, 
“to  be  ‘Old  Catholics,’  without  ad- 
mixture of  Hebrew  or  ^loorish  blood." 
An  entry  concerning  the  i)roofs  of  each 
knight  appears  commonly  in  the  council 
book  of  the  ‘ tongue,’  or  national  di- 
vision of  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed ; and  that  this  was  more  than  a 
mere  form  appears  from  the  case  of 
Sir  Thomas  Rawson,  whose  proofs  were 
declared,  16th  October,  1528,  “ not  to 
be  conformable  to  the  establishment.” 

In  the  Paston  collection  occurs  the 
following  passage,  in  a letter  from  a 
brother  of  the  order  to  John  Paston, 
dated  Temple  of  Sion  (in  England), 
in  or  about  1460. 

Our  master,  Thomas  Babiugtou,  Mas- 


ter and  Sovereign  of  our  order,  by  the  as- 
sent of  his  brethren,  be  advised,  Ac.  (Pas- 
ton Letters,  hi.  418.) 

The  place  of  this  Thomas  in  the 
family  pedigree  is  unknown,  and  the 
above,  though  good,  is  the  only  evi- 
dence yet  discovered  of  his  existence. 
The  extant  council  books  of  the  order 
do  not  go  back  so  tar. 

Of  the  other  five  Knights  one  cer- 
tainly was  of  the  Dethick  or  elder 
branch,  and  one  of  the  Ottery  or 
junior  branch,  of  the  family,  and  the 
rest  seem  to  have  been  of  kin  one 
to  the  other.  The  two  branches  were 
at  this  time  related  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree only,  by  common  descent  from 
Sir  John  Babington  of  Dethick,  who 
died  in  1409. 

Sia  Thomas  Babtn'gton. 

Sir  John  Babington,  the  elder  of  the 
five  Knights,  and  the  highest  in  rank  in 
the  order,  was  the  second  son  of  Tho- 
mas Babington  of  Dethick  and  Editha 
Fitzherbert  (of  Norbnry),  his  wife. 
He  was  elder  brother  of  Humphrey, 
lessee,  and  finally  purchaser,  of  the 
preceptory  of  the  Temple. 

The  date  of  Sir  John’s  entrance 
into  the  order  is  unknown.  Certainly 
in  150.5  he  had  not  attained  to  any  of 
its  dignities.  (MS.  Harl.  6592,  fol.  88.) 

In  1509,  however,  he  signed  an  in- 
ilenture  by  anticipation  of  the  precep- 
tor les  of  Yeaveley  and  Barrow,  co. 
Derby;  and  in  1518  his  name  appears 
as  an  executor  to  Iiis  lather’s  will, 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury. 

Before  1522  he  fiirmetl  the  pre- 
ceptory of  I'emple  Brucr,  and  he  had 
instituted,  and  in  that  year  gained,  a 
suit  against  Thomas  de  la  Laund  for 
Ashby,  CO.  Leic.'*' 

The  first  entry  in  which  his  name 
appears  in  the“  LiberDeliberationuin  ” 
is  as  follows  - 

At  an  assemble  holden  the  3d  day  of 


very  shortly  appear.  We  may  also  mention  that  several  valuable  particulars  relative 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  have  been  communicated  from  Malta  by  Mr.  W.  Winthrop 
to  “ Notes  and  Queries particularly  in  vol.  viii.  p.  189,  will  be  found  his  list  of  the 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Knights  of  the  Order. — Edit. 

* The  surrender  of  Rhodes  occurred  at  the  close  of  December,  1523.  Vertot  states 
that  Sir  Thomas  Newport,  with  the  knights  of  his  nation,  attempted  to  succour  Rhodes, 
but  was  beaten  back  by  a tempest.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Sir  John  quitted  his 
leases  and  anticipations  of  the  temporalities  of  the  order  to  join  in  its  defence.  At  the 
siege  of  1480,  under  d’Aubuisson,  Sir  Marmaduke  Lumley,  Grand  Prior  of  Ireland, 
and  at  least  one  English  commander  and  four  knights,  were  present.  In  Jan.  1524,  the 
Grand  Master  was  in  London,  and  well  received  by  the  King. 
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July,  a’o  1526,  by  licence  of  niy  lord 


prior  ofLombardie,  in  presence 

of  Tiircopilier  Sir  Wm.  Weston  and  alle 
the  hole  tonge,  was  accepted  the  melior- 
ments  of  our  well  beloved  brethern,  Sir 
John  Bahington  commander  of  Dalby  and 
Rothley,  and  tresorier  of  St.  John  in 
England,  and  Sir  Edmond  (Port),  com- 
mander of  Temple  Bruer,  for  (proofs)  and 
according  to  the  establishment  of  (our) 
religion. 

On  tlie  20th  February,  1526  (the 
year  ended  on  the  7 th  April)  his  name 
occurs  in  the  following  document : — 

Decreto  de  Gran  ^laestro  e Convento 
di  Rodi,  per  poter  permutare  una  Com- 
inenda  de  Priorato  dTnghilterra  col  Car- 
dinale  Eboracense  per  maggiore  commo- 
dita  deir  Academia  di  Osford. 

Prater  Philippus  de  Villers  Lisle-Adam, 
etc.  Tenerandis  et  Religiosis  in  Christo, 
etc.  Thoma  de  Docray,  prioratus  nostri 
Angliae  Priori,  Albon  Pole,  baiulatus 
nostri  de  I’Aquila  Baiuliori,  et  Joanni 
Babington.  praeceptee  nostrae  Dalby  et  Rod- 
ley  praeceptori,  ac  in  eodem  prioratu  pro 
nostro  communi  thesauro,  receptori,  sa- 
lutem.  Viterbo,*  20  Feb.  1526.  (Co- 
dice diplom.  etc.  Lucca,  folio  1737,  ii. 
p.  189.) 

Ill  this  year  also  lie  was  perraitteii, 
at  a chapter  at  Clerkenwell,  to  antici- 
pate his  revenues  for  three  years,  and 
to  lease  the  preceptory  of  Rothley  to 
his  brother  Ilumphrey  and  others. 
Rothley,  though  (.‘ailed  a preceptory, 
seems  ahvays  to  have  been  held  tvith 
and  subordinate  to  Dalby,  and  the 
Temple  house  was  apparently  occi- 
pied  as  a grange  by  the  bailiti'  who 
managed  the  lands,  and  several  of 
whose  account  rolls  are  preserved. 

L'pon  the  move,  given  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Dockwra’s  death  in  lo28,  Siiwlohn 
appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  Priory, 
an  otiice,  "ays  Boisgelin  (i.  266),  whicli 
ranked  2>ith.  as  that  of  Gran<l  Prior  of 
Fnglamldld  2Jtb,  in  the  great  chapter 
of  tiie  order.  This  shortly  afterwards 
he  exchanged  with  Sir  John  Rawson 


for  the  very  high  English  dignity  of 
Tiircopilier,  and  the  Commandery  of 
Dinemor.  To  this  the  Grand  Master 
having  assented,  the  exchange  was  con- 
firmed by  the  chapter,  and  ordered  to 
be  registered  in  their  chancery.  The 
entry  of  this  confirmation  is  one  of  the 
most  explicit  in  the  Liber  Angliae.  Xo 
mention  is  made  in  the  minute  of  the 
pension  alluded  to  by  Vertot.f 

On  the  3d  June,  1527,  Sir  John 
Rawson  appears  at  the  council  as  Prior 
of  Ireland,  and  on  the  27th  June,  1528, 
Sir  John  Babington  presides  as  Turco- 
pilier. 

The  Order  was  composed  of  eight 
nations  or  tongues,  each  of  wliich  was 
lodged  in  a distinct  auberge,  had  dis- 
tinct duties  allotted  to  it  in  the  event 
of  a siege,  and  was  ruled,  under  the 
Grand  iNIaster,  by  its  own  officers, 
whose  titles  varied  in  each  tongue.  At 
the  siege  of  Rliodes  Sir  Nicholas  Hus- 
sey defended  tlie  Bastion  of  England  ; 
and,  in  later  days,  at  iMalta,  the  Bastion 
of  St.  Lazarus  was  set  aside  for  the 
tongue  of  England,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  that  branch  of  the  order  would 
some  day  be  revived.  In  its  best  time 
the  English  tongue  consisted  of  the 
priories  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, and  comprised  thirty-two  Com- 
mander ies. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  English 
tongue  was  the  Grand  Prior,  who  was 
summoned  to  parliament,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  mitred  abbots. 

Next  in  rank  was  the  Tiircopilier,  an 
office  peculiar  to  the  tongue  of  Eng- 
land. The  Tiircopilier  was  the  con- 
ventual bail! If,  and  commander  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Order  and  of  the  guard 
stationed  in  the  court.  The  etymology 
of  the  title  is  uncertain.  Boisgelin 
states  the  bailifis  of  the  eight  tongues, 
as  chief  officers,  to  have  been  styled 
” piliers,”  and  that  a Tiircopilier  was  a 
description  of  light  horseman  employed 
In  the  wars  in  Palestine,  and  com- 


* Pope  Adrian  VI.  died  in  1524,  and  his  successor  Clement  VII.  Julius  de  Medicis, 
who  had  been  a knight  of  the  order,  otfered  to  it  Viterbo  and  the  port  of  Civita 
Vecchia.  The  offer  was  declined,  the  port  not  being  sufficiently  in  the  van  of 
Christendom,  but  the  Grand  Master  rested  there  for  a time.  Sir  Thomas  Dockwra, 
savs  Vertot,  contested  the  Grand-mastership  of  the  order  with  Li.«le  Adam,  then  Grand 
Prior  of  France.  Sir  Thomas  is  described  as  wealthy,  of  elevated  genius,  and  accus- 
tomed to  trea*'  with  sovereigns. 

t Boisgelin,  quoting  probably  De  Goussancourt  (Martyrologie  duChev.  de  St.  Jean 
de  Hier.)  confuses  the  dignities  and  the  e.xchange  of  them,  and  enumerates  brother 
Babington  as  14th  Grand  Prior  of  England,  Turcopilier,  and  commander  of  Dinemor. 
(Hist,  of  Malta,  Uo.  1805,  ii.  214.) 
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mancled  b_y  the  English  “ piller.”  Others 
have  suggested  that  his  duty,  “Turcos 
expellere,”  gave  name  to  the  office. 
The  word  was  written  indifferently 
turcopiller,  turcopolier,  and  turco- 
plyer.  (Boisg.  Hist.  Malta,  i.  9.)  , 

Sir  William  Weston  was  Turcopilier 
in  lo-23,  nor  has  any  earlier  name  been 
discovered.  He  signs  as  Turcopilier 
3rd  July,  1526,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  until  the  23rd  of  January, 
1527,  together  with  that  of  Lord 
Prior  of  Ireland.  As  he  signs  only  as 
Turcopilier,  this  may  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  higher  office,  as  it  was 
certainly  the  more  important  one  at 
the  English  board. 

Vertot  (iii.  65)  states  that  Henry 
VIII.  in  1525,  requested  the  Grand 
Master  to  confer  the  priory  of  Ireland 
upon  Turcopilier  Brother  John  Piuw- 
son,  who  had  done  service  in  that 
country.  However  this  maybe,  Wes- 
ton did  not  quit  the  offices  till  1527, 
when  on  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dockwra  he  became  Prior  of  England, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  Irish  priory 
by  Sir  John  Babington,  and  in  the 
turcopiliership  by  Rawson. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Ba- 
bington almost  immediately  e.Kchanged 
his  new  office  with  Rawson  for  that  of 
Turcopilier  with  the  commandery  of 
Dinemor.  At  this  period,  therefore, 
he  seem.s  to  have  been  Turcopilier, 
Commander  of  Dal  by  and  Roth  ley,  of 
Dinemor,  and  Treasurer.  He  no  doubt 
was  considered  to  be  within  a stride  of 
the  English  priory  ; foi*,  as  part  of  his 
exchange  witli  Rawson,  he  agreed,  if 
he  became  Graml  Prior  of  England,  to 
charge  himself  with  a pension  in  his 
favour  of  XI 000. 

At  a tong  holden  the  4th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, a'-*  15?9,  by  licence  of  my  Lord  and 
Brother  Philip  de  Villers  de  Lisle-Adam, 
in  presence  of  Turcopilier  Sir  John  Ba- 
bington [and]  all  the  hole  tong,  were  pre- 
sented the  meliormeuts  of  our  well-beloved 
brother  Sir  Roger  Boydell,  &c. 

In  this  year  1529,  in  a deed  of  gift 
to  his  brother  Humphrey,  Sir  John  is 
styled  Commander  of  Rothley,  Dalby, 
Dynemor,  Garlics  (!'),  and  Upleddyn, 
and  turcoplyer  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  England.  (Roth.  Temple  MSS.) 
In  this  document  he  gives  to  his  brother 


certain  plate  left  at  Temple  Briier, 
silver  spoons,  and  goblets  parcel  gilt, 
one  with  the  arms  of  Babington  and 
Fitzherbert  (his  parents).  Also — 

At  assemble  holden  the  loth  day  of 
May,  1.530,  by  licens  of  the  great  lord  tff 
Philip  de  Villers  Lysle-Adam,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  John  Babyngton,  turcopyller, 
these  knights  following  take  upon  them  to 
make  caravanj"  first 

Sir  John  Babyngton,  now  (.^)  Commander 
of  Dynemor, 

Sir  John  Babyngton  [his  nephew],  &c. 

Also,  16th  June,  1530,  Philip  Vil- 
lers de  Li;de-Ad;\m,  Grand  ]\Iaster; 
William  Weston,  Grand  Prior;  and 
John  Babyngton,  turcopilerius,  address 
a Latin  letter  to  the  Order,  dated 
London.  Also — 

At  assemble,  &c.  18  Nov.  15.30,  by 
licens  of  my  lord  leftenant  (?)  ff>'  Bernar- 
dyne  de  Pasto  (?),  for  parting  of  caravan 
in  the  Gallies  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
Babyngton,  turcop  ....  4 knights  .... 
Sir  George  Aylmer,  Commander  of  Sal- 
ford (?),  who  it  is  thought  by  the  hole 
tong  is  not  stable  (not  in  health  ?)  to  make 
his  caravan,  as  oder  of  that  noble  nacion 
be,  wherefore  they  will  that  he  shall  find 
a stable  knight  to  go  in  his  room. 

On  the  7th  Dec.  1530,  Sir  John 
paid  his  fees  as  Turcopilier,  and  for  his 
commanderies  of  Dalby  and  Rothley 
and  Dynmor,  and  brought  in  a bill  of 
moneys  expended  by  him  for  the  order 
at  Saragosa  (?)  and  Malta. 

4th  August,  1531,  was  a meeting 
held,  as  it  seems,  to  secure  to  Sir  John 
a charge  upon  the  commandery  of 
Temple  Bruer,  promised  to  him  by  the 
grand  master  Lisle-Adam. 

On  13  'July,  1531,  Sir  John  Sutton 
was  commander  of  l^everlcy  and  Tem- 
ple Bruer  and  lieutenant-turcopilier, 
but  on  the  15th  August  the  chapter 
granted  to  Sir  elolm  Babington  the 
commanderies  of  Temple  Bruer  and 
Wyllerton. 

From  his  appointment  to  be  Turco- 
pilier in  1528  to  30th  Dec.  1531,  Sir 
John  presided  at  the  councils ; at  the 
latter  date  he  requested  the  balliage  of 
the  Eagle,  co.  Lincoln,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sir  All)an  Pole,  and  he  resign- 
ing the  turcopiliership.  Sir  "William 
Weston  had  made  the  same  exchange ; 
and  Nichols  (Hist,  of  Leicestershire) 
considers  the  balliage  of  the  Eagle  to 


“ Caravan  seems  to  have  been  a cruise  against  the  Infidels. 
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have  been  one  of  the  best  preferments 
in  the  order.  To  this  the  “hole  tong” 
assented.  Sir  Alban’s  death  vacated 
also  the  comrnanderies  of  Newland, 
Ossington,  Wynhum  (?),  and  Stede. 
Sir  linger  Boydell,  mentioned  above, 
succeeded  to  Xewland.  On  the  '2oth 
February,  lo31,  Sir  John,  then  bailiff 
of  the  Eagle,  asked  of  grace  special  of 
the  whole  “ tong”  that  “ he  might  me- 
liorate him  of  another  commandery, 
being  in  the  pone  at  (?)  in  other  places  as 
well  out  as  in  the  convent,  as  well  as 
he  might  do  if  he  were  in  the  convent, 
to  which  all  the  hole  tong  assented.” 

On  the  4th  March,  lo31,  he  signs  as 
“ Bailly  of  the  Eagle,  late  turcopilier.” 

On  the  ^dth  May,  To 32,  occurs  this 
entry : — 

Know  that  I,  John  Babyugton,  knight, 
keying  Bayley  of  the  Egell,  hath  and 
rightly  enjoy  a mansion-house  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  market  strada,  within  the 
borow  of  Malta,  wherein  now  Sir  Henry 
Pole,  knight  of  the  honourable  tong  of 
England,  at  that  present  remaineth.  In 
witness  whereoff  the  said  Sir  John  Babing- 
ton  desired  this  might  be  registered  in  the 
boke  of  the  tong  in  the  yere  of  ower  Lord 
1532,  the  24th  day  of  May,  brother  Philip 
de  Vyllers  being  Lord  Great  Master. 

4th  Xov.  1J32,  Sir  John  signs  as 
Bayley  of  the  Eagle,  but  in  the  pri- 
vate instruments  at  Rothley  Temple 
he  seems  to  have  always  retained  the 
title  of  Prior  of  Ivllinainham,  or  Ire- 
land. 

Ilis  last  signature  upon  the  minute 
books  of  the  order  seems  to  be  dated 
21st  Dec.  lo34.  (?) 

Sir  John  Babington’s  titles  and  pre- 
ferments, so  far  as  tliey  have  been  re- 
covered, would  run  as  follows  : — -The 
right  wmrshipful  brother  John  Bab- 
ington,  Kniglit  Commander  of  the 
Tongue  of  England  in  the  (Jrdcr  of 
St.  John  of  .Jerusalem,  or  the  Hos- 
pital, Bailiff  of  the  Eagle,  Commander 
of  Dalby  and  Rothley,  Bailiff  of  Buck- 
minster and  oI‘  Ashby  Parva,  Com- 
mander of  Dinmoro,  (.Tarlies,Upleddyn, 
Templc-Bruer,  and  Wylliugtou,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Order  in  England,  some- 
time Lord  Prior  of  Ireland,  Com- 
mander of  Yeaveley  and  Barrow,  and 
Turcopilier. 

His  armorial  bearings.  Argent,  ten 
torteaux,  four,  three,  two,  one,  a label 
of  three  files  azure,  Babington,  and 
over  all,  on  a chief  argent,  a cross 
2 


gules,  for  St.  John,  remain  upon  the 
enterior  of  the  tower  at  Dethick,  co. 
Derby,  and  in  the  contemporary  pedi- 
gree roll  at  Rothley  Temple.  His  effigy 
in  alabaster,  attired  as  a Knight  of  St. 
John,  forms  one  of  the  ornamental 
figures  around  his  father’s  tomb  at 
Ashover,  co.  Derby. 

The  Grand  Masters  alone  quartered 
their  paternal  arms,  2nd  and  3rd,  with 
those  of  the  order.  The  shield  of  every 
Knight  was  represented  upon  the  well- 
known  Maltese  cross. 

The  date  and  place  of  Sir  John’s 
death  are  not  known.  He  probably 
survived  and  profited  by  the  Dissolu- 
tion ; and,  as  his  leases  to  his  brother 
Humphrey  held  good,  and  he  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
inattentive  to  his  pecuniary  interests, 
he  may  have  lived  in  peace  with  the 
Protestant  government,  to  which  his 
family  conforme^l.  He  therefore  pro- 
bably died  in  England.  A slab  in 
Ashover  church  long  bore  the  par- 
tially-defaced inscription,  “John  Bab- 
ington, lo  , . but  whether  over  this 
John,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  is 
uncertain. 

His  brothers  having  built  the  present 
tomb -house  at  Kingston,  the  elder  and 
Rampton  branches  of  the  family  ceased 
to  erect  individual  monuments  over 
the  dead. 

The  precoptory  of  Rothley  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Edward 
Cartwright,  and  by  him  conveyed 
through  Sir  Ambrose  Cave  to  Hum- 
phrey Babington,  who  seems  finally  to 
have  purchased,  probably  with  the 
fortune  of  his  wife,  a Beamont  co- 
heiress, the  lands  of  the  Order  in 
Rothley,  and  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, temporal  and  ecclesiastical,  over 
the  whole  soke. 

Sir  John  Bauington  the  younger. 

27th  June,  L528,  it  was  agreed 
that — 

John,  nephew  to  the  ri^ht  worshipful 
.Sir  John  Babington,  Turcopilier,  should 
be  of  passage  of  the  gentlemen  that  were 
accepted  at  London  in  the  Chapter  Gene- 
ral in  the  year  of  grace  1528,  the  said 
John  coming  to  the  convent  within  16* 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the 
foresaid  gentlemen  to  be  as  of  [the]  same 
passage. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  this 
John  could  be  Sir  John’s  nephew.  His 
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elder  brother,  Anthony,  had  a son 
John,  but  he  was  a layman,  and 
founded  the  house  of  Rampton.  Ralph, 
his  next  brother,  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
as  was  Thomas,  another  brother.  Ro- 
bert and  George  died  unmarried.  Of 
Sir  Roland’s*  three  sons,  none  bore  the 
name  of  John.  John,  the  son  of  Hum- 
phrey, was  married  and  had  issue. 
John,  however,  was  a name  borne  by 
seven  successive  descents  in  the  De- 
vonshire branch,  and  a John  Babing- 
ton  occufs  at  this  period  whose  brother 
Philip  was  certainly  in  the  order.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  Sir  John 
the  elder  may  have  used  the  term 
nephew  in  an  extended  sense. 

It  appears  by  an  entry  of  the  •23d 
July,  1528,  that  John  was  one  of  four- 
teen knights  who  were  “received  of  one 
passage.”  All  except  himself  were  to 
be  in  the  convent  within  six  months. 

On  the  4th  August,  1531,  the  two 
Sir  Johns  and  their  kinsman  Sir 
Philip  sign  the  minutes. 

21st  Dec.  1534,  Sir  John  the 
younger  is  one  who  takes  upon  him- 
self to  make  caravan  with  Sir  Nicho- 
las Upton  and  Sir  NIc.  Lambard.  He 
signed  the  minutes  2t)th  jMay,  1535, 
and  12  April,  1537. 

8th  May,  1537,  ho,  Sir  Thomas 
Thornhill,  and  Sir  Henry  Gerard,  or 
any  two  of  them,  are  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  accounts  of  Sir  ^V’’iiIiam 
Tyrrel  and  Sir  Nicholas  Upton,  who 
resign  the  proctorship. 

7th  Sept.  15  Js,  of  grace  special  was 
granted  the  ...  of  Sir  Oswald  iMas- 
singberd,*  to  be  of  the  same  passage 
of  Sir  John  Babington,  on  this  condi- 
tion, tliat  is,  that  the 

Said  Sir  Oswald  is  content  not  to  de- 
mand no  . . . of  . . . that  is  past,  but  as 
from  this  day  ...  to  enjoy  all  manner  of 
things  that  shall  touch  him  by  rank,  as 
commanderies,  etc.  belonging  to  the  nation 
of  England. 

The  chapter  confirm  this  agree- 
ment. 

Sir  James  Babington. 

Sir  James  Babington,  Sir  Ambrose 


John  of  Jernsedem. 

Cave,  and  twelve  others,  “who  came 
forth  of  England  with  Sir  Wm.  Wes- 
ton,” were  received  3d  October,  1524. 

26th  Aug.  1525,  “Sir  Jamys”  signs 
the  minutes,  and  afterwards,  3d  June, 
1527,  13  Jan.  1527,  and  14  Feb.  1528. 
He  had  paid  his  fees  *20  Feb.  15’25. 

13th  March,  1528,  Sir  Rowland 
Whyte  and  Sir  James  Babington  are 
appointed  to  the  commandery  of  Swyn- 
field(?),  CO.  Kent,  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  Sir  Edward  Belynger  (?), 
who  had  accepted  that  of  Wylleiton. 
On  tliQ  8th  of  May,  1528,  both  Whyte 
and  James  Babington  were  dead,  and 
the  commandery  of  Swynfield  (?)  was 
conferred  upon  Sir  Edward  (?)  Browne 
and  Sir  Edward  Cave. 

Who  Sir  James  was  docs  not  appear. 
His  name  is  not  found  in  the  pedigree, 
but  the  Ottery  branch,  to  which  he 
probably  belonged,  has  been  but  im- 
perfectly recorded. 

Sir  Philip  Babington. 

Philip  was  the  third  son  of  John 
Babington  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  by 
Elizabeth  Holcombe,  of  Branscombe, 
his  wife. 

13  July,  1.5.31,  at  the  tong  hoklen  by 
liceu=e.  &c.  Sir  John  Sutton,  KS  Com- 
mander of  Beverley  and  Temple  Bruer, 
then  being  Lieutenant  Turcoplyer,  re- 
ceived Nicholas  Upton  and  Philip  Babing- 
ton  to  be  of  this  noble  religion  of  our  pas- 
sage by  the  assent  and  consent  of  all  the 
Commanders  and  Knights  of  the  luglyslie 
nacioa  there  being  resident  in  tlie  con- 
vent, and  tliat  the  said  Philip  shall  bring 
in  his  proofs  in  t’le  space  of  two  years. 

4th  Aug.  1531,  he  signs  the  mi- 
nutes, as  well  as  on  the  15th  and  31st 
May,  and  the  20th  Jan.  1533.  1st 
April,  1533,  he  is  one  who  takes  upon 
himself  to  make  caravan  in  the  gallics. 
He  signs  the  minutes  8th  May,  1536, 
Pith  of  April,  7th  September,  and  8th 
of  March,  1537. 

2Gth  Jan.  1538,  he  was  appointed 
to  be  of  the  same  caravan  with  Sir 
Thomas  Sopryndys  (?)  and  Sir  David 
....  9th  Oct.  1539,  he  parted  for 
the  caravan. 


" See  Babingtoniana,  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica. 
t This  Sir  Oswald  was  Turcopilier  and  Grand  Prior  of  Ireland,  appointed  by  Cardinal 
Pole,  2nd  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Sir  James  Ware  and  others  call  him  the  last  Turcopi- 
lier. He  was  sou  to  Sir  Thomas  Massingberd,  himself  after  his  wife’s  death  a member 
of  the  order,  and  ancestor  by  females  of  the  Langton  Massingberds,  of  Gunby,  co.  Line. 
(Burke’s  Commoners). 

Gi^NT.  ]Mag.  Yol.  XLV.  4 D 
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Sir  Nicholas  Bajbington. 

The  name  of  Nicholas  was  confined 
to  the  Ottery  line,  and  this  knight 
may  have  been  a younger  son  of 
Nicholas  Eabington  of  Ottery.  The 
pedigree  is  silent. 

Sir  Nicholas  signed  the  minutes  of 
the  order  Sth  April,  lo32,  6th  March, 
lo3;3,  13th  April,  1539,  and  1st  Feb. 
1534. 


At  the  Dissolution  the  minute-book 
seems  to  have  been  removed  to  Malta ; 
for,  after  mention  on  the  22nd  Sept. 
1546,  of  the  election  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Tipton  to  be  Turcopler,’’  by  proxy, 
follov’s  an  entry  in  Italian. 

The  English  tongue  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  llourished  in  Malta.  The 
present  magnificent  auberges  were 
erected  after  the  English  Dissolution, 
and  the  auberge  of  England  is  a mean 
poverty-stricken  house. 

The  chapel  in  the  cathedral  appro- 
priated to  England  was  never  occu- 
pied, and  the  monument  of  only  one 
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British  knight  appears  in  the  whole 
edifice. 

M.  Miege  tells  us  that  at  the  muster 
by  La  Valette,  in  May  1565,  before 
the  great  siege,  out  of  587  members  of 
the  order  one  only  was  English. 

Soon  after  the  Dissolution,  probably 
after  the  death  of  the  last  Grand  Prior 
Sir  Richard  Shelley,  the  Grand  Master 
thought  proper  to  suspend  the  titles, 
and  to  retain  the  office  in  himself.  In 
1582  (seeV  ertot,  iv.  123)  GregoiT’  XIII. 
annexed  the  Turcopiliership  to  the 
Grand-mastership.  According  to  the 
statutes  of  the  order,  anno  1643,  ap- 
pended to  Bandoia  (Hist,  de  Malt. 
105), the  order  of  precedence  in  the 
English  “ tonge  ” stood  thus 

“ Le  Turcopolier. 

“ Le  Prieure  d’Angleterre. 

•‘Le  Prieure  d’Hibernie. 

” Le  Bailiffe  Capitaine  d’Aquila  or 
del  Aigle.” 

This  order  obviously  must  have  been 
arranged  after  the  Grand  Prior  ceased 
to  have  a seat  in  parliament. 

G.  T.  C. 
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LONDON  is  an  ever -fruitful  theme 
for  study.  Its  antiquity  is  sufficiently 
remote  to  furnish  food  for  the  disqui- 
sitions of  the  imaginative,  as  well  as 
the  laborious  and  plodding,  anti(iuary  ; 
and  its  flomestic  history  is  full  of  stir- 
ring events,  which  have  exercised  no 
unimportant  inlluence  on  the  social 
condition,  not  only  of  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  the  metropolitan  city,  but 
also  of  Europe  itself.  Its  mighty  in- 
crease and  development, — its  scpialid 
misery  shrouded  in  dark  and  vicious 
corners,  and  its  pompous  wealth  and 
luxury  housed  in  palaces,  which,  if 
often  tasteless  in  design,  always  carry 
some  attribute  of  worldly  grandeur, — 
its  dull-looking,  monotonous,  and  ugly 
streets,  and  the  ever-varying  motley 
throng  of  human  beings  that  hurry 
through  them,  in  a feverish  and  almost 
ceaseless  tide,  make  contrasts  so  strik- 
ing, that  the  merest  observer  must 
occasionally  be  routed  into  reflection. 
London  is  coiutantly  being  treated  of, 
and  as  constantly  affording  fresh  sub- 


jects for  inquiry:  and  if  they  be  not 
always  quite  fresh,  yet  a new  face  is  put 
upon  them,  that  makes  the  old  aspect 
appear  altogether  difierent.  On  a for- 
mer occasion  I treated  of  the  old  maps 
of  London  in  the  si.xtcenth  century; 
and  it  is  apr(>pi)S  of  this  subject  that 
IHr.  Newton,  favourably  known  for 
his  work  on  heraldry,  has  issued  a map 
of  London, purporting  to  exhibit  the 
metropolitan  features  as  they  existed 
previously  to  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries. 

The  undertaking  is,  of  course,  of  an 
archmological  character,  and  will  be 
valued  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
authenticated  by  documentary  evi- 
dence. Some  parts  are  necessarily  con- 
jectural, and  this,  to  an  antiquary,  is 
an  objection  to  such  productions,  and 
so  far  it  will  be  valued  as  ingenious, 
but  not  as  a work  of  authority  ; it  is, 
however,  fair  to  state  that  great  re- 
search seems  to  have  guided  Mr.  New- 
ton In  his  task.  The  map  of  Aggas 
we  must  consider  as  the  earliest  au- 


See  review  in  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May,  p.  493. 
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thority  published,  by  which  the  ich- 
nography  of  Londou  was  made  known.* 
An  entry  in  the  Stationers’  Company 
in  1562  mentions  “A  Carde  of  Lon- 
don,” and  this  was  no  doubt  the  first 
impression ; but  many  others  suc- 
ceeded, with  variations  and  additions, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Homagle’s  etching, 
which  is  so  neatly  executed  in  Braun 
and  Hogenberg’s  Civitates  Mundi,  must 
have  been  taken  from  the  earlier  im- 
pression of  x\ggas’s  map,  as  it  shows  St. 
Paul’s  spire,  and  other  variations  from 
that  published  by  Vertue.  Van  der 
Wyngrerde’s  View  was  taken  in  1543 ; 
but  if  the  copy  of  it  in  lithography  be 
faithful,  that  view  cannot  be  altogether 
trusted  in  its  details,  though  doubtless 
a curious  and  interesting  document. 
Roque’s  map,  for  its  minute  accui’acy, 
was  a good  authority  for  those  geo- 
graphical features  which  do  not  change 
until  the  hand  of  man  has  bent  them 
to  his  will.  John  Stowe,  with  his  in- 
valuable industry,  has  been  another 
faithful  guide,  freely  consulted  by  i\Ir. 
Newton  throughout,  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  text,  but  also  as  a guide  to 
the  hand  of  the  draughtsman. 

The  course  of  the  stream  of  ^V^all- 
brook  is  shown  passing  through  the 
city  wall,  on  the  north  of  iMoorfields, 
until  it  falls  into  the  Thames,  near 
Dowgate.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  it  is  correctly  traced,  and 
its  position  accurately  marked,  but  it 
was  not  an  open  stream  so  late  as  the 
16th  century,  unless  indeed  in  the  rear 
of  dwellings,  as  we  have  seen  with 
many 'an  open  ditch  of  far  less  import- 
ance in  other  parts  of  Loiulon,  up  to 
a very  few  years,  and  not  covered  in 
until  pestilence  walking  in  darkness 
had  proclaimed  the  mighty  evil.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  this  brook  was 
not  entirely  covered  over  within  the 
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walls,  but  chiefly  In  those  places  where 
it  would  prove  an  inconvenience.  The 
space  between  Lothbury  and  London 
Wall,  as  exhibited  in  the  map,  is  quite 
as  loosely  built  on  as  our  present 
suburbs,  full  of  garden  inclosures,  and 
in  this  part  of  the  course  Wall-brook 
may  have  been  an  open  running  ditch  : 
like  some  streams  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  water, — for  instance,  that  of  St. 
Thomas  a ’Watering,  which  are  still 
open,  and  (piite  as  much  surrounded 
by  dwellings  as  Wall- brook  at  the 
period  assigned  to  this  map.  Stowe 
expressly  tells  us — 

Tliere  has  been  of  old  time  also  divers 
bridges  in  sondry  places  over  tlie  course 
of  Wall-brook,  as  before  I liave  partly 
noted,  besides  Horseslievv  bridge,  by  the 
church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  now  called 
St.  John’s-upon-Wallbrooke.  I read  that 
of  old  time  every  person  having  lands  on 
either  side  of  the  said  brook  should  cleanse 
the  same,  and  repair  the  bridges  so  far  as 
their  lands  extended.  More,  in  the  11th 
of  Edw.  Ill,  the  inhabitants  upon  the 
course  of  this  brook  were  forced  to  pile 
and  wall  the  sides  thereof.  Also,  that  in 
the  3rd  of  Hen.  V.  this  water-course  had 
many  bridges,  since  vaulted  over  with 
bricks,  and  the  streets  where-through  it 
passed  so  paved,  that  the  same  water- 
course is  now  hardly  discerned.  For  order 
was  taken  in  the  2ad  of  Edw.  IV'.  that 
sucli  as  had  ground  on  either  side  of  Wal- 
brooke  should  vault  and  pave  it  over,  so 
far  as  his  ground  extended. 

This  passage  very  clearly  shows  that 
Wall-brook  had  long  ceased  to  be  an 
open  stream:  it  therefore  gives  a fdse 
impression  to  mark  it  as  iMr.  Newton 
has  done,  in  a map  of  the  middle  of  the 
i6th  century.  Still  less  can  licence 
be  allowed  for  showing  the  streams  of 
Langbouru  and  Sherbourn,  which, 
being  of  much  less  importance,  must 
have  been  covered  in  at  a still  earlier 
date.  Stowe  gives  the  course  of  these 


* A correspondent,  with  great  courtesy,  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  of  my 
giving  a priority  of  date  to  Hoefnagle’s  map  in  Braun’s  Civitates  Mundi,  in  my  article 
on  Maps  of  London  in  Sixteenth  Century  (Nov.  185.5,  p.  470).  Truth  is  so  va- 
luable in  all  historical  inquiries,  that  I feel  indebted  for  the  correction,  and  yield 
entirely  my  conviction  to  the  fact  that  Hoefnagle’s  map  was  copied  Ironi  that  of  Ralph 
Aggas  ; but  it  must  have  been  the  earliest  impression,  probably  that  mentioned  in  the 
Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1562.  The  plates  of  Aggas’  map  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  appear  to  have  been  not  only  retouclied  by 
Vertue,  but  previously  by  a Dutch  engraver  about  the  time  of  William  III.  My 
article  not  having  much  reference  to  a critical  examination  of  the  maps,  but  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  changes  in  the  metropolis,  I had  overlooked  an  inquiry  both  iuterest- 
ing  and  essential. 
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rills  ; but  it  is  evident  he  has  no  other 
authority  than  the  existing  names  ot' 
streets.  He  says — 

Langboura  water,  so  called  of  the  length 
thereof,  was  a great  stream,  breaking  out 
of  the  ground  in  Fenchurch-street,  which 
ran  down  with  a swift  course,  west, 
through  that  street,  athwart  Gras-street, 
and  down  Lumbard-street,  to  the  west 
end  of  St.  Mary  Wolnothes  church,  and 
then  turning  the  course  down  Sharebourn- 
lane,  so  termed  of  sharing  or  dividing,  it 
brake  into  divers  rills  or  rillets  to  the 
river  of  Thames  : of  this  bourn  that  ward 
took  the  name,  and  is  till  this  day  called 
Langbourn  Ward,  This  bourn  also  is  long 
since  stopped  up  at  the  head,  and  the  rest 
of  the  course  filled  up  and  paved  over,  so 
that  no  sign  thereof  remaineth  more  than 
the  names  aforesaid. 

The  correctness  of  tracing  these 
streams  from  Fenny-about,  or  Fen- 
church-street, has  been  disputed*  on 
the  ground  that  the  natural  inclination 
of  the  soil  is  against  the  idea  of  draining 
in  such  a direction. 

Mr.  Newton  has  depicted  this  stream 
so  minutely,  that  one  might  imagine 
he  had  some  authority,  which  he  has 
not  given,  for  so  doing.  From  the  corner 
of  llood-lane,  Fenchurch-street,  he 
.shows  it  as  flowing  down  the  middle  of 
the  street,  crossing  Graceehurcli-street, 
passing  down  Lombard-street  to  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth;  then  turning.abruptly 
it  divides: — one  part  running  down 
Slierbourn-lane  to  St.  Laurence  Poult- 
ney,  when  it  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent exit  into  the  Thames;  the  other 
going  by  St.  Swithin  s-lane.  Bush-lane, 
to  L’^pper  Thames-street,  where  it  di- 
vides again,  one  course  going  down 
the  Ropery  and  the  other  down  Wild- 
goose-lane  into  the  Tlianies.  If  all  this 
bo  not  founded  upon  good  authority,  it 
is  an  error  of  presumption  to  make 
such  representations  on  the  map;  if  it 
be,  the  authorities  should  be  clearly  set 
forth,  or  the  value  of  the  work  is  much 
lessened.  Ilolborn  is  treated  much 
in  the  same  way,  and,  following  the 
derivation  of  John  Stowe  from  old 
hourne^  the  stream  is  shown  as  running 
down  the  middle  of  the  street.  But 
the  old  chronicler  does  not  warrant  so 
much  as  this  : on  I he  contrary,  he  says 
that  it  was  “long  since  .stopped  up  at 
the  head,  and  in  other  places  where  the 
same  hath  broken  out.”  But  Stowe’s 
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derivation  has  been  successfully  im- 
pugned by  a correspondent  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Magazine,  p.  486,  and 
that  writer’s  evidence  is  so  clear  and 
convincing,  that  it  must  be  adopted  by 
every  antiquary.  Holborn,  or  Hole- 
burne,  as  it  stands  in  Domesday  Book, 
is  the  name  applied,  as  appears  from 
the  documents  given,  to  the  river  Fleet, 
between  the  present  street  of  that  name 
and  the  vicinities  of  Clerkenwell.  The 
name  is  derived  from  local  character- 
istics which  can  even  now  be  traced, 
though  such  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  elevation  of  the  soil.  Stowe, 
like  many  other  writers,  errs  when  he 
trusts  to  imagination  or  to  the  accounts 
of  others,  but  we  may  put  implicit  faith 
in  him  for  his  own  observations.  So 
when  he  tells  us  of  the  many  springs 
in  and  about  Holborn  we  have  no 
reason  to  impugn  his  statement,  al- 
though they  belong  in  no  way  to  the 
imaginary  old  honrue.  We  may,  there- 
fore, now  consider  it  settled  that  no 
brook  ever  cascaded  down  Holborn 
into  the  Fleet,  and  if  any  stream  at  all 
it  could  only  have  been  a trickling  rill 
from  the  overtlowing  springs  alluded  to. 

Tiie  map  shews  us  the  broad  City 
Ditch  all  round  the  walls ; but  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  an  error  to  carry  that 
ditch  beyond  Ludgate.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  the  inclosed  wall  which 
passed  downwards  from  Ludgate  to 
the  Fleet  side,  and  .so  to  the  Thames, 
was  not  erected  until  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I. ; and  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  at  that  date  a deep  and  broad 
ditch  would  be  constructed  at  a point 
where  natural  difficulties  were  opposed 
to  it.  According  to  the  map,  the  ditch 
i.s  connected  with  the  Fleet  river ; but 
to  do  this  it  must  have  descended  a 
steep  hill,  and  rushed  down  it  like  a 
cataract.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
allow  a stagnant  pool  like  the  city 
ditch  to  Ilow  into  a rapid  stream,  at 
so  considerable  a difference  in  level, 
without  draining  it  thoroughly  of  all 
its  water.  Nor  was  there  any  reason 
why  a formidable  military  work  should 
be  constructed  at  this  point,  which  was 
already  difficult  of  attack  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Newton  has  been  very  parti- 
cular in  marking  out  all  the  old  water- 
courses. Nothing  can  be  more  valu- 


ViUe  article  by  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor,  in  vol.  x.xxi,  of  the  Archaeologia. 
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able  or  interesting  to  those  who  would 
learn  what  the  natural  features  of  the 
metropolis  were  before  so  overgrown 
with  buildings,  supposing  that  these 
are  faithfully  set  forth  upon  reliable 
authorities : but  if  by  conjectural  only, 
they  will  mislead,  and  bad  better  have 
been  altogether  left  out.  There  is, 
however,  something  in  the  map  so 
painstaking  that  it  gives  a kind  of 
confidence  that  nothing  is  done  with- 
out authority  of  some  kind.  It  is 
probably  more  of  a mistake  that  those 
authorities  are  not  specially  stated,  as 
they  certainly  should  have  been,  if  it 
were  intended  to  impart  to  the  under- 
taking a character  of  fidelity  that 
could  be  appealed  to  as  evidence. 
Thus  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  Mr.  IS^ew- 
ton  shows  us  a pool  of  water,  whence 
issues  a brook,  which,  after  a mean- 
dering course,  crosses  Drury  Lane, 
passes  under  Strand  bridge,  and  en- 
ters the  Thames  near  the  site  of  So- 
merset House.  Now  Stowe  speaks  of 
the  Strand  bridge  without  saying  a 
word  about  the  stream  ; which,  for  so 
minute  a chronicler,  is  somewhat 
strange.  In  fact,  his  words  seem 
rather  to  ignore  the  e.vistence  of  such 
a brook : he  says,-— 

Then  had  ye  in  the  high  street  a fair 
bridge,  called  Strand  Bridge,  and  under  it 
a lane,  or  way,  down  to  the  landing-place 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Ivie  Bridge,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
Strand,  was  similar  to  Strand  Bridge, 
and  had  a lane,  or  way,  under  it.  This 
bridge,  Stowe  tells  us,  in  his  time  had 
been  removed,  but  the  lane  still  re- 
mained ; and  there  is  not  a single  word 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  a watercourse. 
Mr.  Newton  says, — 

A large  pond  is  said  to  have  existed  near 
the  middle  of  Coveat  Garden  two  centuries 
ago,  which  was  fed  partly  by  a running 
stream  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  partly 
by  a local  spring,  which  still  supplies  a 
pump  near  the  parish  church.  The  over- 
flow from  this  pond  would  pass  by  Ivy- 
bridge-lane  down  to  the  Thames, 

This  maybe  perfectly  correct,  though, 
for  all  archaeological  and  historical 
purposes,  references  to  the  authorities 
are  required;  but,  supposing  it  to  be, 
as  ]Mr.  Newton  has  conjectured,  as 
regards  both  these  bridges,  that  water- 
courses passed  beneath  them,  yet  must 
these  have  been  very  inconsiderable, 
and  little  better  than  gutters.  It 


seems,  from  Stowe’s  account,  that 
these  bridges  were  rather  viaducts 
passing  over  a hollow  way,  and  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
level  road  along  the  Strand.  The  lanes 
which  at  this  day  pass  down  from  the 
Strand  to  the  Thames  are  exceedingly 
steep,  and  this  declivity  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  tlie  artificial  ele- 
vation of  the  highway. 

Covent  Garden  is  accurately  deli- 
neated from  the  authority  of  Aggas’s 
map,  and  l>y  tracing  the  extent  of  the 
property  of  the  Russell  family,  into 
which  it  passed  at  the  attainder  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  in  being  de- 

scribed as  “ Coveat  Garden,  lying  in 
the  parish  of  St.  ilartin’s-in-tbe-Fields, 
next  Charing  Cross,  with  seven  acres 
called  Long  Acre,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  six  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence.”  It  extended,  inclosed  by  a 
brick  wall,  from  Drury  Lane  on  the 
east  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane  on  the  west, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
line  now  known  as  Long  Acre.  This 
garden  Mr.  Newton  is  doubtless  correct 
in  saying  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  "Westminster,  and  if  used  by  the 
abbot  as  kitchen  garden  for  vegetables, 
and  also  for  the  supply  of  the  mar- 
kets, it  has  not  lost  that  part  of  its 
character  now,  and  though  it  has  for 
centuries  ceased  to  grow,  it  yet  con- 
tinues to  .'Upply,  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  the  garden  that  scientific  cul- 
ture can  raise.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
land  of  a dissolved  monastery  has  a 
purpose  so  analogous  to  its  original 
state. 

When  we  take  a glance  at  tliis  in- 
teresting bird’s-eye  view  of  the  metro- 
polis in  the  middle  of  tlie  IGth  cen- 
tury, and  see  it  surrounded  by  spacious 
fields  and  gardens,  scarcely  any  part 
shewing  a dense  mass  of  habitations  but 
that  division  of  the  city  occupying 
the  space  south  of  Clieapside  and  the 
river,  and  even  find  large  garden^; 
within  the  ancient  w;ilis,  and  we  com- 
pare this  petty  nucleus  with  the  vast 
leviathan  or  hundred-anued  Biiareiis, 
which  now  slretclK";  out  to  seize  upon 
every  village  within  a radius  of  eight 
miles,  we  cannot  but  smile  that  our 
ancestors  should  even  then  have  begun 
to  think  of  legislative  enactments  for 
repressing  its  huge  increase. 

Around  the  small  area  of  the  pre- 
,sent  market  all  the  site  of  the  spacious 
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Covent  Garden  is  occupied  by  courts 
of  squalid  tenements  that  must  baffle 
for  many  a year  the  utmost  efforts  of 
sanitary  improvement.  Beyond  this 
space  we  pass  into  what  was  once 
Cock  and  Pye  Fields,  so  called  of  a 
cake  and  ale-house  of  that  sign  (there 
is  an  old  public-house  in  Drury-lane 
still  so  called);  and  this,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Giles’s,  has  had  an  unde- 
sirable reputation,  though  of  late  years 
much  improved.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
formerly  Ficket’s  Fields,  more  east- 
ward, formed  the  next  unoccupied 
space;  a large  square  has  been  pre- 
served out  of  these ; yet  all  round, 
pressing  close  iq>  to  its  coniines,  are 
as  crowded  courts  as  any  in  London, 
seeming  as  if  they  had  iiot  been  al- 
lowed to  expand  by  the  large  demands 
of  the  inns  of  court.  How  curious  is 
it  to  think  of  this  as  the  outskirts  of 
the  16th  century  metropolis!  How 
•lifficult  the  idea  to  realise  ! 

The  gallows  is  indicated  near  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  wall  of  Saint 
Giles’s  hospital,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  front  entrance  of  the  present 
church  ; it  was  removed  to  this  spot 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  the 
Elms  in  Smithiield.  Here  we  must 
again  complain  of  the  want  of  autho- 
rities in  Mr.  Newton’s  text,  for  many 
of  his  statements  are  made  professedly 
from  truthful  sources,  which  really  re- 
quire to  be  fully  set  forth,  and  from 
their  absence  the  labours  of  the  author 
are  liable  to  be  impugned.  Touohing 
this  spot  he  says 

The  site  of  the  gallon-s,  which  were  at 
first  situate  on  the  spot  shewn  in  our  map, 
was  called  Tyburn,  as  well  as  the  more 
remote  situation  of  a gallows  in  later 
times  near  the  west  end  of  the  present 
Oxford  Street. 

In  this  statement  surely  Mr.  New- 
ton has  fallen  into  a misconception. 
^Vhat  possible  reason  could  there  be 
for  a})plying  the  name  of  Tybourn, 
that  of  a brook  a mile  distant,  to  the 
site  of  the  gallotvs  at  St.  Giles’s  ? 
There  were  executions  at  Tybourn 
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at  an  early  date,  even  when  St.  Giles’s 
was  the  regular  place  ; and  there  were 
gallows  and  occasional  executions  at 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  when  Tybourn  suc- 
ceeded St.  Giles’s. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  given 
the  elevation  of  the  hospital  buildings 
of  St.  Giles’s  from  “old  manuscripts 
of  acknowledged  authority.”  We  do 
not  dispute  the  truth  of  this,  or  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  is  carried  out,  for 
laborious  research  and  extreme  care 
appear  in  every  part  of  the  map;  but 
the  “authority”  should  be  stated,  to 
give  a stamp  of  trutli  to  the  deline- 
ation. 

xVt  the  north-east  corner  of  the  hospital 
ground  stood  St.  Giles's  pound;  but  it 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  Tottenham-court-road,  and  it 
then  became  a land-mark,  whence  dis- 
tances were  measured  on  the  north-western 
road. 

. The  old  pounds,  which  carried  about 
them  something  of  the  rural  townsliip, 
have  almost  vanished  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  That  of  Isling- 
ton, which  was  close  to  the  turnpi  e,  has 
passed  away  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  That  at  Notting- 
hill  is  perhaps  the  nearest  now  to  the 
site  of  St.  Giles’s;  and  the  latter  would 
have  been  long  forgotten  had  it  not  been 
cliosen  for  the  purpose  above  state 
and  so  recorded  iipou  milestones. 

St.  Giles’s  was  quite  an  outlying 
lumdet  at  the  period  of  the  map,  en- 
tirely <lctaehed  from  the  metropolis. 
Holboni  was  a country  road  lined  with 
hedge  and  ditch,  until,  in  our  east- 
ward progress  we  passed  Ficket’s- 
fields,  which  extended  to  Lincoln’s- 
inn  garden  wall.  It  was  an  unculti- 
vated space,  and  a part  is  now  covered 
by  Linculii’s-inii-fiehls,  a subsecpicnt 
appellation  wdiich  has  preserved  its 
rural  title.  The  topography  of  this 
portion  of  the  map  is  well  and  mi- 
nutely illustrated  by  the  text.  On  the 
north  side  of  Holborn  were  Bed  Lion- 
fields,  with  a bridle-path  across  to 
Clerkenwell,  near  Theobald’s- road. 


♦ Tbc  origin  of  the  King’s  Road,  which  connects  Theobald’s  Road  with  Gray’s  Inn 
Lane,  running  on  the  north  side  of  the  gardens  of  Gray’s  Inn,  is  shown  in  some  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Privy  Council  in  the  year  1684  : when  Andrew  Lawrence,  es(j. 
Surveyor  of  his  ^Majesty’s  Highways,  represented  “ that  his  Majesty  and  his  royall 
predecessors,  time  out  of  mind,  have  had  a private  way  on  the  backside  of  Holhourne 
and  Gray’s  Inn,  and  soe  through  Finsbury  fields  to  Kingsland,yor  his  Majesty’s  pas~ 
sage  to  Ne^vmarkei ; which  said  way,  with  the  gates  and  bridges,  are  maintained  at  his 
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They  derived  their  name  from  a cele- 
brated inn  so  called  on  the  south  side 
of  High  Holborn.  The  name  is  yet 
preserved  in  Red  Lion-square,  built 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  a fashionable  part  of 
the  town. 

The  alley  called  Fulwood’s-rents, 
near  Gray’s-inn-Iane,  is  now  more  pic- 
turesque than  cheerf^ul,  and  would  be 
scarcely  chosen  as  a place  of  great  resort, 
as  Strype,  quoted  by  our  author,  affirms : 
“ When  coffee-drinking  first  came  into 
vogue  in  London,  Fulwood’s-rents  was 
a pilace  of  great  resort,  and  taken  up 
by  coffee  houses,  ale  houses,  and  houses 
of  entertainment,  by  reason  of  its  vi- 
cinity to  Gray’s-inn.”  Close  to  Ful- 
wood’s-rents are  two  liouses  of  hut  one 
story  high,  originally  hut  one  house, 
and  its  owner  informed  Mr.  Xewton 
that  it  was  formerly  a farm  house, 
standing  alone  by  the  road  side,  in 
what  was  then  considered  to  be  coun- 
try. One  would  not  like  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  story,  and  we  fear  it 
must  be  rejected  as  a cockney  legend  ; 
the  house  may  have  been  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it 
bears  no  external  sign  of  it,  and  has 
been  modernised  over  and  over  again, 
and  consequently  lost  all  its  original 
features. 

The  environs  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  portions  in  old  ma[)s  of 
London,  becausii  they  recall  the  past 
to  our  imagination,  and  make  us  coii- 
trast  it  with  the  present.  Many  of  tiie 
wide  unoccupied  expanses  of  fields,  the 
great  moor,  and  the  loose  arrangement 
of  the  monastic  houses,  of  the  suburbs 
p.articularly,  have  become  among  the 
densest  of  our  present  distriids.  Dis- 
solved religious  houses  nearly  every- 
where have  given  rise  to  close,  incon- 
venient streets  and  courts,  the  latter 
having  arisen  on  the  sites  of  dwell- 


ings, whose  arrangements,  however 
suitable  for  monastic  seclusion,  were 
quite  unfitted  for  modern  streets,  Mo- 
thing  can  be  worse  than  the  narrow 
and  confined  precincts  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Priory;  and  the  site  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Jolm’s,  although  less  com- 
pacted together,  makes  a very  incon- 
venient arrangement  for  modern  pur- 
poses. Holywell  Munnery,  again,  and 
the  site  of  the  Spital,  are  very  crowded 
neighbourhoods.  All  these  in  the  map 
appear  in  the  midst  of  gardens.  Of 
the  site  of  the  bloly-well,  which  gave 
name  to  the  convent,  Mr.  Newton  do..? 
not  seem  to  be  ([uite  certain.  Previously 
to  Roque’s  map,  from  which  he  gets 
his  authority,  the  position  is  pointed 
out  in  the  Parish  Clerks’  Account  of 
London,  17d‘2,  p.  ddH,  thus  ; — 

In  Holywcll-street  is  a still-house, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Holywell  Still- 
house,  belonging  to  which  is  a curious 
large  well,  called  tiie  Holy-well,  from  which 
the  street  takes  its  name  ; which  well  was 
a place  of  gr.“at  resort  in  Romish  times, 
when  that  which  is  called  King  John’s 
Court  was  a priory. 

The  more  we  examine  Mr.  Newton's 
work,  the  more  we  become  convinced 
of  its  pains-taking  .accuracy : and  the 
Fleet  River,  which  is  exhibited  as  far 
as  Battle  Bridge,  is  a good  example 
for  our  examination.  The  course  is 
defined  witii  every  attention  to  the 
local  character  of  the  ground.  All  the 
declivities  are  shown  as  far  as  Clerk- 
enwell-green,  where  they  are  strongly 
pronounced.  Here  the  stream  widens 
a little  at  a sharp  angle  bending  to  the 
west.  Crossing  one  of  the  bridges,  we 
can  follow  a tbotp.ath  past  the  Cold- 
bath,  and  bel’orc  us  is  the  large  man- 
sion and  gniHlen  ol'  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 
For  a long  time  a public-house  has 
borne  this  sign  ; it  was  a rural  resort, 
and  scarcely  cca.sed  to  be  so  until  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  A short 


Majesty’s  charge.”  This  statement  was  made  on  occasion  of  some  riotous  disputes 
that  had  occurred  between  the  gatekeepers  and  the  workmen  employed  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Barebone,  who  had  “taken  Red  Lion  fields  purposing  to  build  the  same,”  an  operation 
which  the  grand  jury  and  justices  of  Middlesex  agreed  in  tiiinking  “will  not  only 
choake  up  the  air  upon  Gray’s  luu,  and  destroy  the  rents  of  the  poor  of  St.  Clement’s, 
lying  upon  that  part  of  St.  Andrew's  Hoibourne  towards  the  fields,  but  very  much 
annoy  all  the  buildings  in  and  about  Bloomsbury,  to  the  jn’ejudice  of  divers  persons 
of  honour  and  quality,  us  well  as  others  his  Majesty’s  subject.,  there  inhabiting,  and  to 
the  annoyance  of  his  Majesty’s  private  highway  through  tlie  fields.”  Sec  further  in  a 
communication  recently  made  by  Robert  Lemon,  esq.  F.S.A.  of  the  State  Paper  Office, 
to  The  Builder  of  the  3d  May,  p.  2o0. 
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distance  beyond  is  the  London  Spa, 
yet  known  by  that  name. 

The  remarkable  and  abrupt  declivity, 
one  might  almost  say  precipice,  in  Sea- 
coal-lane  has  not  been  forgotten  in 
the  course  of  the  Fleet  River  : it  is 
very  neatly  marked.  Of  the  summit 
of  this  cliff,  or  precipice,  the  text  says  : 

Towards  the  River  Fleet  were  gardens 
and  some  cottages,  at  that  time  very  de- 
lightfully situate,  looking  over  the  valley 
of  the  Fleet  toward  the  western  country, 
and  leading  by  a very  steep  descent  to  the 
Fleet  River.  In  these  gardens  several 
courts  were  subsequently  formed,  parti- 
cularly one  with  large  trees,  remaining  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  called  Green- 
Arbour  court,  from  which  a long  flight  of 
steps  descended  towards  the  River  Fleet, 
called,  from  its  heighth  and  steepness, 
Break-neck  Stairs. 

For  its  natural  characteristics,  this 
is  the  most  remarkable  spot  on  the  site 
of  Old  London,  and  It  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  or  careful  examination  of 
London’s  ablest  anti([uary.  iMr.  Roach 
Smith  has  raise<l  an  hypothesis  that 
this  was  the  site  of  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre ; and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  who  has  carefully  acquainted  him- 
self with  all  its  peculiarities,  not  to 
feel  that  the  strongest  grounds  exist 
for  the  support  of  this  theory.  It  can- 
not be  well  a natural  cliff,  for  through- 
ouf'the  whole  line  of  the  Fleet  stream 
there  are  no  parallel  features.  The 
site,  near  the  city,  but  without  its  walls, 
was  just  what  would  be  chosen,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  natural  conditions 
was  what  the  Romans  commonly  did 
in  such  cases,  of  which  that  of  Treves 
is  ail  instance  among  many.  The  slopes 
of  Ludgate  and  Snow-hill,  between 
which  this  locality  is  situated,  show  a 
distinct  local  character  from  the  abrupt 
descent  just  alluded  to,  and  wdiich  con- 
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tinues  as  far  as  Fleet-lane.  The  com- 
paratively level  space,  a part  of  which 
is  the  site  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  betwixt 
the  two  thoroughfares  just  mentioned, 
is  certainly  artificial,  and  corroborates 
the  ingenious  theory  of  Mr.  Smith,  for 
no  place  in  or  about  London  could  be 
better  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

Before  I leave  the  Fleet  river,  I 
cannot  help  noticing  an  extraordinary 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  one  whose 
interesting  researches  into  the  moral 
condition  of  the  metropolis  have  earned 
for  him  much  repute.  Mr.  Mayhew, 
in  the  work  he  is  now  producing,  en- 
titled “The  Great  World  of  London,” 
has  this  passage  (p.  1-3) 

Whilst  in  its  course  the  river  receives 
tlie  waters  of  the  navigable  Roding  and 
Lea  on  one  side,  and  the  Ravensbourne 
and  Wandle  on  the  other,  together  with 
many  other  minor  streams  that  are  now 
buried  under  the  houses,  and  made  to  do 
the  duties  of  sewers,  though  they  were  at 
one  time  of  sufficient  capacity  to  be  the 
scenes  battles. 

In  confirmation  of  this  Is  a note 
appended  from  John  Stowe;  it  is  that 
passage  from  the  Parliament  held  at 
Carlisle  LJO",  In  which  “Henry  Lacy, 
Earl  ofLincoln,  complained  that  where- 
as in  times  past  the  course  of  Avater 
running  at  London,  under  Oldbourne- 
bridge  and  Fleet-bridge  into  the 
Thames,  had  been  of  such  breadth  and 
depth  that  ten  or  licclce  ships  navies '' 
at  once^  with  merchandise^  icere  wont  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  bridge  of  Flecfc,  and 
some  of  them  to  Oldbourne-bridge,  ^'C." 
The  italics  are  Mr.  Mayhew’s,  and  all 
the  authority  appealed  to  for  the  scenes 
of  naval  battles.  We  fear,  indeed, 
that  bloody  deeds  have  been  enacted 
on  the  Fleet  river,  and  much  nearer 
our  owm  time  than  the  tburteenth  cen- 
tury, but  not  exactly  in  a naval  fight. 

J.  G.  Waller. 
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The  expression  “ ships  navies,”  is  an  evident  corruption,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  original  document  given  in  the  last  Magazine,  at  p.  188.  The  passage 
stands  “ decern  naves  vel  duodecim/’  viz.  “ ten  or  twelve  ships.”  It  seems  that 
the  Latin  word  naves  was  introduced  (it  should  have  been  in  a parenthesis)  after  its 
translated  meaning. 
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THOMAS  MOORE. 

Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  (Longmans.) 


THESE  volumes,  in  which  the  diary 
of  Moore  is  concluded,  and  the  me- 
moirs brought  to  an  end,  open  with 
a dinner  at  Holland  House  in  ISTo- 
vember  1833,  and  close  with  a letter 
to  Rogers,  dated  July  10,  1847.  The 
intervening  details  are  of  a very  va- 
ried aspect.  The  lyre  has  still  its 
gaily  sounding  chords,  but  some  of 
the  strings  are  broken,  and  there  are 
as  many  echoes  of  sorrow  as  songs  of 

joy* 

The  fourteen  years  here  set  down 
were  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  bu- 
siest, not  the  least  gay,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  most  trying,  and  in 
some  respects  the  saddest,  of  tlie 
poet’s  life.  We  find  him  writing  songs, 
for  which  he  is  unable  to hold  out 
for  good  terms,”  and,  being  in  want 
of  immediate  supply,”  is  compelled 
and  is  glad  to  take  100^.  where,  in 
other  circumstances,  he  might  have 
demanded  double  the  sum.  He  re- 
ceives, indeed,  7o0/.  for  a volume  of 
history,  but  then  it  takes  up  two 
years  and  a half  of  his  time  ; and  the 
work  is  odious  aud  oppressive.  Even 
in  bis  ovations  there  was  always  a 
skeleton”  to  call  him  to  sadness.  At 
one  of  his  *■  triumphs  ” in  Ireland,  at 
which  a pretty  girl,  attired  as  a muse, 
rode  behind  his  car,  to  escape  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  he  remarked 
to  her,  “This  is  a long  journey  for 
you.”  “ Oh,  Sir  !”  she  exclaimed, 
with  a sweetness  and  kindness  of  look 
not  to  be  found  in  more  artificial  life, 
“ I wish  it  was  more  than  three  hun- 
dred miles]”  And  then  the  tri- 
umpher says  of  the  pageant  that, 
amidst  it  all,  and  as  he  passed  along, 
a feeling  of  deep  sadness  came  more 
than  once  over  his  heart.  Consider- 
ing the  joyous  character  and  the  erotic 
quality  of  much  of  his  verse,  they  Avho 
did  him  homage  were  occasionally 
those  whom  one  would  have  least  ex- 
pected to  see  rendering  such  service. 
Thus,  the  Lady  Superior  of  a Wex- 
ford convent  received  him  with  open 
arms ; and  to  the  pious  sisterhood 
Thomas  Little  played  on  the  organ  in 
their  chapel  the  soul-moving  air, 
Gent.  Maq,  Vol.  XLV. 


“Oh,  all  ye  angels  of  the  Lord!” 
Finally,  the  author  of  “ Fanny  of 
Timol  ” planted  a myrtle  in  the  con- 
vent garden.  But  he  had  won  his 
distinction  by  other  merits,  and  bril- 
liant was  the  progress  which  the  bard 
had  accomplished  since  the  period  of 
his  early  days,  when  IMiss  Berry  ob- 
served “the  contemptuous  titter  with 
which  the  fine  gentlemen  aud  ama- 
teurs round  the  piano-forte  saw  a 
little  Irish  lad  led  forth  to  exhibit 
after  all  the  fine  singing  that  had  been 
going  on  — and  the  changes  in  the 
countenance  when  they  saw  the  eftect 
he  produced.” 

The  triumphs  even  of  his  sexage- 
narian years  were  damped  1)y  real 
afflictions  as  well  as  by  mere  fancies. 
He  had  two  sons,  Russell  and  Thomas. 
Both  went  to  India,  the  first  in  the 
Company’s,  the  latter  in  the  Queen’s 
service.  The  anxieties  connected  with 
both  ire  thus  noticed  in  an  entry 
for  March  1842  ; “ Found  my  sweet 
Bossy  pretty  well,  but,  like  myself, 
full  of  alarm  and  anxiety  about  our 
two  boys ; the  one,  good  and  pros- 
perous, but  in  ill  health;  the  other — 
but,  alas ! there  is  no  use  in  dwelling 
upon  what  is  so  painful !” 

Russell  Moore  went  to  India  an  In- 
valid, was  kindly  tended  there,  and 
came  back  only  to  die.  Thus  writes 
the  lather  in  April  1842  : — 

We  had  for  some  time  been  daily  ex- 
pecting our  dear  Russell,  and  this  morning 
a letter  arrived  from  him,  dated  Hastings, 
and  telling  us  we  might  expect  him  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Our  ears  and 
eyes  were,  of  course,  on  the  watch  for 
every  carriage  that  approached,  and  at 
last  we  heard  his  own  voice,  telling  the 
flyman  not  to  drive  into  the  gate.  Our 
feeling  at  this  remembrance  of  his  mo- 
ther’s neat  garden,  and  his  thoughtful  wish 
not  to  spoil  the  gravel,  was  hardly  ex- 
pressed to  us,  when  we  saw  the  poor  fel- 
low himself  getting  slowly  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  looking  as  if  the  next  moment 
would  be  his  very  lust.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, all  but  death.  Both  his  mother  and 
myself  threw  our  arras  round  him,  and  all 
three  remained  motionless  for  some  time  ; 
the  poor  boy  the  only  calm  one  of  the 
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three,  and  my  feelings  and  fears  being 
far  more,  1 confess,  about  the  mother 
than  about  himself.  It  was  very  frightful, 
xior  shall  I ever  forget  those  few  minutes 
at  the  gate. 

AjkI  again,  in  June,  he  writes  that 
tlie  whole  [)revious  month  had  been 
passed  “«piictly  at  home” — 

if  quietly  I can  call  it,  with  sucli  pressing 
cares  and  anxieties  on  ray  mind.  The 
dying  state,  for  I fear  it  is  no  better,  of 
our  poor  boy  at  home,  and  the  still  worse 
state  (for  death  is,  after  all,  not  the  worst 
evil,)  of  that  unlucky  Tom,  now  thrown 
upon  the  world,  without  profession  or 
means  of  subsistence,  make  up,  altogether, 
a prospect  wduch,  but  for  the  courage, 
warm-heartedness,  and  never- failiug  spi- 
rits of  my  admirable  Bessy,  I should 
never  be  able  to  sustain. 

Tliree  weeks  later  he  writes, “'Work 
and  worry  my  only  [lortion.”  lie  had 
good  cause  to  say  so;  but  he  was  ^3ns- 
taiued  Ijy  sueh  a “help-meet”  ns  is 
not  common  in  the  world.  His  Inst 
entry  in  his  Diary  for  l>i4d  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  <leat!i  of  Ids  boy,  “taken 
down  from  the  poor  mother’s  lips 
(not  bi-ing  able  myself  to  stand  the 
scene).”  This  is  only  one  of  a.  thou- 
sand testimonies  in  honour  of  one  of 
the  bcL-t  of  wives  and  mother-,  who 
never  allowed  feeling  to  be  an  oii- 
stacle  to  duty,  d’he  ehisticlty  of . pirit 
in?>Ioor(.‘  was  l emarlcable,  but  it  diilnot 
prevent  him  from  hiding'  deeply  too; 
ami,  if  h>,‘  w,i>  -ooii  -ingiug  .igniu  like 
bird,  llie  <ong-  was  not,  untreipumtly 
cheeited  liy  bur, ting  • ob--  boiai  of  re- 
collections tn-oiight  up  by  the  sung. 

It  is  only  glim[)>t‘s  that  we  eat<‘h  ot 
the  younger  and  unlucky  'Join  in  tlu^ 
Diary.  We  see  him  a creditable  scholar 
at  the  Charter  ilou.se,  a hi<l  .-polled 
somewhat  by  society  I’or  hi:-  lathers 
sake,  and  wh(.»,  wlieii  he  r<  ('«nved  hi:- 
C0lmui^sion,  had  -hown  liirn  elf’wortiiy 
«>f  it  by  his  attainments.  Jfe  goes  out 
to  India,  'Iraws  bills  n|)oii  his  father, 
whieli  poor  Moore  h;id  gi'esit  <litlhadty 
in  met.dingi  and,  llnally,  sells  Ills  eom- 
mi-'ion  and  laxLurns  homcwai’d'.  He 
sojourn-  at  L’arisby  the  way,  where  he 
is  received  at  the  royal  table — ;^tIll  for 
his  father'  salo.’,  and  whence  he  de- 
ji.ii'ts  to  M ;i<a'S,  with  a comml-siun  in 
the  for' i 'll  ui  (he  service  ol 

Fran(;<  --m.‘\cr  to  return.  He  tvas  in 
ill-health  .vlmn  he  left,  and  the  climate 
and  hard  nature  of  the  service  only 
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rendered  him  worse.  The  two  to- 
gether were  too  much  for  him,  and  the 
young  soldier  and  thoughtless  son  very 
soon  sank  into  the  grave.  Over  the 
last  of  his  children,  the  only  one  of 
them  who  ever  gave  his  parents  real 
sorrow — and  that  rather  from  indis- 
cretion than  intention,  Moore  utters 
a touching  complaint,  in  his  Diary, 
that  hi:3  “live”  have  all  gone  before 
him,  and  that  he  is  without  a relative 
in  the  world.  Of  poor  young  Tom  we 
are  told  little  more  than  this,  and  the 
impiression  made  by  what  is  thus  com- 
municated is  not  favourable  to  the 
wayward  but  not  altogether  unworthy 
son  of  a worthy  father.  We  are  glad, 
liOAvever,  to  be  able  to  add  something 
more  about  him,  from  the  “Souvenirs 
tie  la  Mie  Militaire  en  Afrique,”  by  the 
Count  de  Castellan.  The  count  speaks 
of  the  yniingerTom  asacherishe<lcom- 
rade,  with  whom  lie  shared  the  perils 
of  the  out-posts.  Count  de  Castellan 
describes  his  friend  as  ilistingnished 
both  l:»y  his  manners  and  figure.  He 
praise.s  the  fine  dark  hair,  the  com- 
plexion, the  well-formed  nose,  and  the 
limpid,  brilliant,  and  intelligent  eye. 
Not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  the  count 
mistook  hi.s  foreign  accent  for  that  of 
an  Irishman,  atnl  he  expatiates  on  the 
singularity  of  finding  in  the  Khamis 
of  the  Beni  Uuragh  a young  soldier 
w'lio,  Iniving  left  England,  had  already 
f'.iicht  in  India,  ami  who  was  the  son 
of  a great  poet,  am'l  I hat  poet  Moore! 
'fite  count  knew  nothing  of  the  cir- 
ciimstance"^  V,  liich  had  driven  the  imich- 
la'garded  lad  into  .-o  unenviable  a po- 
itiun.  He  tlionglit,  however,  lie  could 
111  some  rlegree  account  for  it,  when 
lie  ^aw  tlie  young  stranger  with  his 
eyes  frequently  fixed  on  a “jiortrait 
de  feimnc  admiralilement  beau,”  which 
tlie  otiicer  of  llie  Foia  ign  Legion  car- 
la'ed  with  him.  On  this  foumlation  the 
count  ijuiliD  only  a hypothetical  case; 
but  he  was  probably  mistaken  in  the 
original  of  f he  picture.  Young  IMoore, 
lui  says,  expressed  liopes  of  soon  re- 
visiting his  native  country  to  rejoin 
one  there  whom  he  (^specially  loved. 
The  count  liad  no  idea  that  such  hopes 
may  have  had  reference  solely  to  the 
dear  mother  of  him  who  entertained 
liiem.  However  this  may  be, 
wlien  he  spoke  to  me  of  his  hopes  (says 
the  count)  he  became  animated,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  again ; but  I listened  with 
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terror  to  the  dry  cough  which  succeeded 
these  flashes,  and  I looked  with  despond- 
ency at  the  hectic  patches  of  scarlet  w'hich 
flushed  his  cheeks.  We  all  (he  adds)  held 
him  in  affection,  and  he  adapted  himself 
to  all.  Since  my  arrival  at  the  Khamis, 
we  were  scarcely  ever  separated.  I loved 
his  impetuous  spirit  and  his  ready  wit ; 
and  I loved  his  father’s  poetry  and  the 
old  Irish  legends  which  he  often  recited 
to  us. 

And  of  legend  and  of  song  the  count 
gives  his  readers  various  specimens. 

There  is  a trait  of  the  father’s  cha- 
racter in  connection  with  this  son 
which  should  not  be  omitted.  When 
the  latter  was  with  his  regiment  in 
Ireland,  some  friend  suggested  that 
Moore  should,  by  a larger  allowance, 
enable  his  son  to  live  thoroughly  “like 
a gentleman;” — “as  if,”  says  .Moure, 
“the  living  like  a man  was  not  some- 
thing far  iiighcr  and  better.”  When 
there  was  a cpicstion  of  young  Tom 
leaving  the  Charter  IIon.se  for  the 
University,  the  tutor  liad  luenlluned 
150/.  as  a moderate  allowaueo  Irom 
Moore,  to  enable  his  son  to  live  “like 
a gentleman.”  Uj)on  this  (ho  poet 
remarks — 

This  is  the  half  of  the  only  iucoine  (my 
pension)  I ever  possess  without  working 
hard  for  it ; aye,  and  sharing  my  earnings 
all  the  time  with  almost  everybody  related 
to  me.  If  I had  thought  hut  of  living 
“like  a gentleman”  (as  these  colonels 
and  tutors  .style  it),  what  would  have  be- 
come of  my  dear  father  and  mother — of 
my  sweet  sister  Nell — of  my  admirable 
Bessy’s  mother  ? 

Let  it  be  remembered  too  with  this, 
that  Moore,  when  young,  refused  a 
pension  for  the  benefit  of  his  mother; 
preferring  to  take  her  support  upon 
his  own  hands.  Nor  did  he  accept 
one  for  himself  till  he  was  worn  down 
by  hard  work  and  worldly  cares,  and 
then  300/.  a-year  seemecl  to  the  in- 
comparable Bessy  a very  Potosi.  Not 
that  either  cared  for  money  for  mere 
money’s  sake. 

A strange  life  mine  (writes  the  bard,  at 
the  end  of  1843),  but  the  best  as  well  as 
pleasantest  part  of  it  lies  at  home.  I told 
my  dear  Bessy,  this  morning,  that  while 
I stood  at  my  study  window,  looking  out 
at  her  as  she  crossed  the  field,  I sent  a 
blessing  after  her.  ” Thank  you,  bird,” 
she  replied,  “ that’s  better  than  money 
and  80  it  is  ! 

Yes,  the  best  and  pleasantest  part 


of  his  life  lay,  undoubtedly,  at  home. 
“That  Holland  House  sort  of  ■*.\.ist- 
euce,”  he  writes,  “though  by  ta.r  the 
best  specimen  of  its  kind  going,  would 
appear  to  me,  for  any  continuance, 
the  most  wearisome  of  all  forms  of 
.slavery and  he  reckons  among  the 
l)est  results  of  his  visits  to  town  the 
zest  with  which  he  enjoyed  the  quiet, 
the  studies,  and  the  dear  delights  of 
home. 

If  Moure  did  not  record  in  his  Diary 
all  the.  good  jokes  he  hcaivl  in  his 
visits  abroad,  it  mu.stbe  acknowledged 
that  few,  if  any,  that  weia;  registered 
are  eommou-placc.  'riins,  lie  say.s,  in 
1835— 

Among  other  hapjiy  .sarcasms  of  Ed- 
mund Barry  on  John  Crampton,  he  said 
once,  in  an.swer  to  Corry,  who  was  prais- 
ing Crampton’s  performance  of  some  par- 
ticular character  a night  or  two  before, 
“ Yes,  he  played  that  part  very  well,  he 
hadn’t  time  to  study  it.” 

pj'oni  the  Mage  to  the  pulpit,  he 
says  of  Dr,  Ibirtuv--,  when  1)5  years  of 
aieg  — 

Being  sometimes  (as  even  younger  men 
might  be)  inclined  to  sleep  a little  during 
tlie  sermon,  a friend  who  was  with  him  in 
his  pew  one  Sunday,  lately,  having  joked 
with  him  on  his  having  no<lded  now  and 
then,  Barnes  insisted  he  had  been  awake 
all  the  time.  “ Well,  then,”  said  his 
friend,  ” can  you  tell  me  what  the  sermon 
was  about “ Yes,  I can,”  lie  answered, 
“ it  was  about  half  an  hour  too  long.” 

Again,  at  the  diimcn'-tablo  at  Bo- 
wood  a joke  was  mentioned  a.s  made 
by  Jekyll,  respeeting  the  day  the 
ceiling  fell  down  during  dinner  at 
Lansdowne  Hou.so,  Jekyll  himscit’ hav- 
ing escaped  dining  there  by  an  en- 
gagement to  meet  the  judges:  “I 
had  ])eeii  asked,”  he  said,  “to  Rwit 
Co^/nni,  but  dlneil  instead  with  Fiat 
Jnstitia."  Bobus  was  sometimes  (‘ven 
better  than  Jekyll,  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, on  hearing  that  Ivcan  had  told 
Moore  that  liefore  he  became  famous 
he  had  eked  out  his  means  of  living 
by  teaching  dancing,  fencing,  elocu- 
tion, and  bo.\ing.  “ Elocution  and 
boxing!”  repeated  Bobus,  “a  word  and 
a blow.”  This  was  scarcely  less  neat 
than  what  Rogers  told  IMoure  of  Theo  • 
dore  Hook’s  saying  to  some  man  with 
whom  a bibliopolist  dined  one  day, 
and  got  e.xtremely  drunk,  “ Why,  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  emptied  your 
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2tv'n^>-cellar  into  your  600^-seller.” 
There  is  something  whimsical,  too,  in 
a trait  connected  with  Moore’s  devo- 
tional feelings.  He  had  been  to  mass, 
wdiere  “ as  usual  ” ho  -was  “ much 
atfected  by  the  music.’’  ‘’Tom  Cooke 
said,  if  he  had  known  I was  coming 
he  would  have  had  something  better 
for  me.”  Lord  Alvanley  appears  in 
two  very  characteristic  anecdotes.  As 
his  lordsliip  was  on  his  silent  way, 
with  his  second,  to  fight  a duel  with 
a not  very  respectable  person,  his 
friend  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 
“ Let  what  will  <'ome  of  it,  Alvanley, 
the  world  is  extremely  indebted  to 
yon  for  calling  out  this  fellow  as  you 
have  done.”  “ The  world  indebted  to 
me,  my  dear  fellow,”  answered  Alvan- 
ley, “ [ am  devilishly  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  then  the  world  and  I are  quits.” 
At  some  country  private  theatricals, 
Alvanley,  on  being  asked  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Jew  in  Ivanlioe,  declined, 
saying,  “ Xever  could  do  a Jew  in  my 
life !”  Perhaps  some  of  the  neatest 
sayings  recorded  were  heard  by  him 
at  Irish  tables.  One  is  a remark  l)y 
Finlay  on  Irish  history : “ The  lies 
are  bad,  and  the  truth  still  worse.” 
And  again,  “ Billy  iMurpliy  ” made  no 
bad  comment  on  “ Captain  Rock  ” 
when  he  said,  -‘Oh,  it’s  a beautiful 
book  : I never  before  knew  how  ill- 
used  we  are  !”  It  was  an  Irish  thea- 
trical critic,  too,  who  wittily  said, 
“that  of  all  the  stage-company,  he 
Inlinitely  preferred  the  prompter,  be- 
cause he  is  the  least  seen  and  most 
heard!”  How  ha])py  also  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  Henry  Biishe  of  his 
government  appointment,  “ Resident 
surveyor,  with  perpetual  leave  of 
absence.”  But  in  the  gay  society 
which  he  frcf[uented,  Moore  often 
heard  sublime  as  well  as  smart  say- 
ings, and  he  justly  admired  what  was 
there  tohl  him  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  who,  in  writing  to  a friend  the 
night  before  the  victory  of  IMeeanee, 
said,  “ If  I survive,  I slndl  soon  be 
with  those  I love ; if  I fall,  I shall  be 
with  those  I have  loved.” 

However  happy  the  bard  may  have 
been  at  the  tables  and  in  the  circles 
where  ho*  was  courted,  his  independ- 
ence of  s[>irit  there  was  never  atfected. 
This  was  the  case  from  the  earliest 
days  of  his  brilliant  but  not  unvexed 
career,  liis  record  of  a dinner  at  the 
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Irish  vice-re^al  table  in  1838  contains 
a proof  of  this.  He  there  relates  how, 
many  years  before,  he  had  dined  at 
the  table  of  the  Chief  Secretary.  The 
(.‘oiiversatlon  tiumed  upon  the  Irish 
rebel  Emmett,  and  young  Moore 
spoke  seriously  and  manfully  in  praise 
of  his  unfortunate  friend.  The  Chief 
Secretary  Avas  no  less  a person  than 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  listened 
with  attention  and  interest.  Moore 
modestly  says,  that — 

the  merit  was  far  less  in  the  speaker  than 
in  the  great  listener  ; for  even  the  most 
ordinary  of  Irish  secretaries  would,  from 
his  very  position,  have  consigned  me  to 
silence  with  a look.  But  I was  encou- 
raged by  the  attention  of  my  auditor  ; and 
that  very  night,  when  undressing  for  bed, 
I remember  saying  to  myself,  “ Well, 
thank  God  ! I have  lived  to  pronounce  an 
eulogiura  upon  Robert  Emmett  at  the 
Irish  Chief  Secretary’s  table  ! ” 

It  seems  unaccountable  perhaps 
that  the  year  alter  he  alludes  to  this 
generous  audacity,  since  which  rime 
he  had  achieved  an  universal  reputa- 
tion, and  had  received  some  twenty 
thousand  }»ounds  to  help  to  the  fur- 
ther enjoyment  of  it,  he  should  still 
be  in  want  of  money.  His  way  of 
life,  and  the  numerous  calls  upon  his 
purse,  would  not  allow  of  his  saving 
anything,  and  at  sixty  years  of  age  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  thus  speak: — 

— — wrote  to  the  Scrap-book  man,  de- 
clining his  proposal.  It  is  too  provoking 
to  think  that  while  I have  now  been  nearly 
two  years  at  w'ork  at  the  third  volume  of 
my  History  (not  even  yet  finished),  for 
which  I am  to  receive  but  500/,,  I should 
be  thus  obliged  to  refuse  the  same  sum  for 
a light  task  which  I could  accomplish  with 
ease  in  three  months. 

His  earliest  experience  of  publish- 
ers Avas  a very  unpleasant  one.  He 
records  that  C — — settled  his  “Little” 
account,  after  a fashion  that  Avould 
have  done  credit  to  the  most  pious  of 

publishers.  C suddenly  came  into 

IMoore’s  bed-room  one  morning,  to 
announce  that  on  the  “Little”  poems 
there  was  a balance  againd  the  author, 
— “ about  60/.”  The  poor  author  be- 
Avilderiiigly  asked  ^ Avhat  Avas  to  be 
done.  The  publisher  “ said  very 
kindly,  that  if  I Avoiild  make  over  to 
him  tlie  copyright  of ‘Little’s  Poems’ 
(then  in  their  first  flush  of  success), 
he  Avould  cancel  the  whole  account.” 
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Moore  yielded  liis  ecstatic  consent, 
with  thanks  for  the  relief.  Mark  the 
sequel.  “ C — — himself  told  a friend 
of  mine  some  years  after  that  he  was 
in  the  receipt  of  nearly  -200/.  a year 
from  the  sale  of  that  volume.” 

From  other  volumes  IMoore  himself 
was  never  a borrower,  save  in  a legiti- 
mate way,  taking  raw  material  and 
converting  it  into  a thing  of  beauty. 
This  reminds  us  that  in  one  of  these 
volumes  the  poet  writes  “ I re- 
member Peter  Pindar  saying,  one  of 
the  few  times  I ever  met  him,  tliat 
the  booksellers  drank  their  wine,  in 
the  manner  of  the  heroes  in  the  hall 
of  Odin,  out  of  author’s  skulls.”  We 
do  not  know  at  what  period  Moore 
met  Peter,  whether  before  or  after  he 
wrote  his  lines  on  the  Death  of  She- 
ridan ; but  a thought  of  similar  sig- 
nificance is  thus  capitally  employed 
in  the  last  verse  of  the  lines  alluded 
to  : — 

In  the  woods  of  thcNorth  there  arc  insects  that  prey 

On  the  brain  of  tlie  elk,  till  liis  very  last  siyli ; 

Oh  ctenius!  thy  patrons,  more  cruel  than  they, 

First  feed  on  thy  l)rains,and  then  leave  thee  to  die. 

While  (pioting  IMoore's  verse,  let 
us  add  the  following  stanzas  to  an 
old  Irisli  melody.  Tlieir  publication 
rendered  O'Connell  frantic  with  rage, 
for  he  at  once  felt  that  their  point 
wounded,  and  was  intended  to  wound, 
him  sorely 

The  dream  of  those  days  when  lirst  I sung  thee  is 
o’er ; [then  wore  ; 

Thy  triumph  hath  stain’d  the  charm  thy  sorrows 
And  ev’u  of  the  light  whicli  Hope  once  shed  o’er 
thy  chains, 

Alas  ! not  a gleam  to  grace  thy  freedom  remains. 
Say,  is  it  that  slavery  stink  so  deep  in  thy  heart. 
That  still  the  dark  brand  is  there,  though  chainless 
thou  iirt ; [long  burn'd. 

And  Freedom’s  sweet  fruit,  for  wliich  thy  spirit 
Now,  retiching  at  last  thy  lip,  to  ashc'  hath  turn'd  ! 

Up  Liberty’s  steep,  by  Truth  and  Eloquence  led. 
With  eyes  on  her  Temple  tix'd,  how  proud  was  thy 
tread ! [gain, 

Ail,  better  thou  ne'er  had'st  liv’d  that  summit  to 
Or  died  in  the  porch  than  thus  dishonour  the  fane. 

These  lines  set  O’Connell  foaming 
with  rage ; for  which  Moore,  who  ad- 
mired the  ability  of  the  man,,  but  ab- 
horred the  meanness  of  the  mendicant,, 
really  cared  very  little.  They  were, 
however,  reconciled,  and  shook  hands 
at  Brookes’s.  The  reckless  careless- 
ness of  O’Comiell  in  making  assertions 
for  political  purpose.3  is  ruthlessly  ex- 


posed by  the  honest  diarist.  The 
great  Repealer  had  said  among  other 
things,  at  a public  meeting,  by  way  of 
proof  of  tlie  tolerant  spirit  of  Popery, 
that  in  Mary’s  time  English  Protes- 
tants tied  IVom  the  persecution  that 
seemed  to  threaten  them  in  England, 
and  took  refuge  in  Dublin,  where  they 
were  received,  protected,  and  provided 
for  by  the  generous  Catholic  muni- 
cipality, whose  mendiei’s  had  not  the 
heart  to  oppress,  persecute,  or  betray 
those  who  were  refugees  for  conscience’ 
sake,  and  who  sighed  for  religious 
freedom.  IMoore,  then  occupied  on 
his  History  of  Lreland,  was  desirous 
to  know  (i’ConneU's  authority  for  so 
remarkalile  a statement.  The  autho- 
rity was  not  to  be  fouml ; but  the 
Liberator  had  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assertion.  He  modified 
it  a little,  but  he  still  maintained  that 
in  the  main,  and  substantially,  it  was 
undeniably  true.  Moore,  who  was  par- 
ticular about  his  authorities,  was  in- 
defatigabh'  iu  his  vese.arch,  and  was 
anxious  rather  that  his  “History” 
should  1)0  true  than  merely  popular, 
did  not  rest  till  lie  had  sifted  the  as- 
sertion, and  thereby  got  at  the  actual 
facts  connected  therewiTh. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  (he  says)  is, 
I believe,  neither  more  nor  less  than  what 
Ware  thus  writes  This  year  several 
of  the  Protestants  of  England  tied  over 
into  Ireland,  by  reason  Queen  Mary 
began  to  persecute,  &c.,  namely,  John 
Hervey,  Abel  Ellis,  John  Edmonds,  and 
Heai’v  Hough,  all  Cheshire  men,  who, 
bringing  over  their  goods  and  chattels, 
lived  in  Dublin,  and  became  citizens  of 
this  city ; it  not  being  known  wherefore 
they  came  thither  until  after  Queen 
Mary's  death." 

This  is  an  admirable  stripping  of 
the  finery  from  a tlauntingly-dressed 
figure  of  speech.  The  <lr"esser-up  of 
that  speech  looks  very  small  in  these 
pages ; so  also  does  Lady  Holland, 
the  most  disagreeable  of  patronesses. 
When  IMoore  once  remarked  that 
Rogers  was  the  only  man  from  whom 
he  could  receive  a pecuniary  loan,  my 
lady  obsci’vi  d,  ••  Tes,  you  little  proud 
thing,  every  one  knows  that.”  She 
used  to  order  her  visitors  on  crowded 
occasions  “ to  make  room.”  Luttrell 
said.  “It  must  <’ertainly  be  made,  for 
it  does  not  exist." 

Dined  at  Lady  Holland’s.  Found  in 
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the  hall,  as  I was  going  in,  a victim  of 
one  of  her  ways  of  making  room,  in  the 
person  of  Gore,  who  was  putting  on  his 
great  coat  to  take  his  departure,  having 
been  sent  away  by  my  lady  for  want  of 
room. 

Well  might  he  say  that  a perma- 
nent Holland  House  life,  gay  as  it 
was,  wouhl  be  to  him  the  most  un- 
pleasant of  slaveries. 

Rogers  appears  throughout  these 
pages  in  a very  favourable  light.  There 
are  indeed  oecaiioiial  evhleiices  of 
little  inlirmities  of  temper,  but,  taken 
altogether,  the  impression  is  a good 
one.  The  mind  of  the  Author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory  began,  however, 
to  be  less  retentive  than  it  had  used 
to  bo,  long  Ijefore  the  date  at  which 
the  Diary  closes.  We  remember  hear- 
ing once  that  Sidney  Smith,  at  Rogers’s 
OTvn  table,  had  raised  a long  and  hi- 
larious laugh  at  a story  (jf  which  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  the  hero  ; and 
which  was  recounted  in  Sidney's  most 
joyous  manner.  The  name  in  the 
echoes  of  the  laughter  fell  on  the  dull 
ear  of  Rogers,  who  remarked,  ‘Aih, 
the  Bishop  of  London  ! I can  tell  you 
a good  story  about  the  Bisho])  of 
London;”’  and  forthwith  the  good  old 
host  narrated  in  the  most  prosaical  of 
ways  the  very  story  which  Sidney  ha<l 
just  told  in  his  most  rollicking  style. 
However,  when  it  wuis  linished,  the 
guests  all  laughed  again,  out  of  kind- 
ness of  disposition  towards  their  enter- 
tainer. 

This  was  the  jieiiud  when  Rogers’s 
invitations  to  breakfast  began  to  l)o 
given  without  reflection.  “Come  and 
breakfast  with  me,  to-morrow,”  he 
would  say  to  a hearer  delighted  at 
the  invitation.  The  joy  of  the  hider 
would  perhaps  be  damped,  however, 
by  an  intimati<m,  in  the  hall,  from 
Rogers’s  faithful  servant — “ You  must 
not  come  here  to  breakfast  to-marrow, 
Sir,”  would  probably  be  his  words, 
“ my  master’s  table  is  full;  he  never 
likes  to  see  more  than  four.  But  the 
following  Tuesday,  Mr.  Rogers  will 
be  glad  to  see  you.”  It  was  the  same 
faithful  attendant  who,  when  Rogers 
was  wandering  in  a story,  or  erring  in 
a hero,  would  gently  place  his  hand 
upon  his  master’s  shoulder,  and  (piletly 
observe, — “No,  not  that  story,  Sir,  it 
is  a part  of  the  one  you  have  already 
told  or  “ not  that  person.  Sir,  he  Vje- 
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longs  to  your  other  story  — — - ” about 
something  and  somebody  else.  While 
tarrying  at  Rogers’s  table,  let  us  not 
pass  over  one  uf  the  incidents  of  a 
dinner  tliere,  in  18.3.},  wdien  the  guests 
were  Moore,  Sydney  Smith,  Eastlake, 
and  another  artist  whos’C  name  Moore 
could  not  remember.  Eastlake  told 
of  a dinner  given  at  Rome  to  Thor- 
waldsen,  at  v.diich  M'ilkie  pre.sided. 
Among  other  conversation  there,  Ca- 
nova,  we  are  told,  said,  “of  the  nu- 
merous p'U’traits  painted  of  himself, 
tliat  they  were  all  dilhu’cnt ; and  the 
reason  was  that  each  artist  mixed  up, 
unconsciously,  something  of  his  OAvn 
features  with  the  resemblance.”  On 
Eastlake'.!  lueiitiouing  this  to  Tlior- 
waMson,  the  latter  .-aid,  “this  was 
])articuhiily  the  ca-e  with  the  heads 
dune  by  Cauova,  as  they  were  all  like 
his  owii,yf,a  ai  cnculli." 

We  iiiu-t  here  close  the  volumes, 
committing  the  same  to  the  study  of 
the  reader.  Taking  the  Diary  as  a 
whole,  we  arc  constrained  to  say  that 
the  printing  it  so  fully  does  Moore 
great  injustice.  The  fre(paency  of  the 
entries  detailing  the  gay  scenes  where 
his  presence  made  half  the  gaiety  and 
light,  has  induced  many  to  believe 
that  he  })r<jferred  this  .-ort  of  agree- 
able dis.-ipatioii  to  the  duties  and  re- 
pose of  home.  Eor  a hundred  such 
entries,  ^ve  have  oulv  one  “ AYorked 
at  home,  and  thankful  to  be  allowed 
lo  work.”  The  truth  is  that  he  was  a 
eigautie  worker,  not  merely  iu  coiii- 
[>ositioii  but  iu  careful  reading,  in  pre- 
paration for  his  works,  whether  in 
pi'o.-e  or  verse.  His  reading,  too,  was 
extensive,  broad,  and  deep;  and  it  was 
even  a rchixatimi  to  him  to  read  Greek 
orations  in  the  original,  as  he  travelled 
by  ilic  stage.  Tiie  hurry  in  which 
he  })a.-scd  his  life— and  that  was  the 
fault  of  society  rather  than  his  own- 
left  him  little  leisure  to  do  more  than 
hurriedly  jot  down  a few  incidents  of 
the  scenes  in  which  he  lived.  This 
has  induced  one  critic  to  conclude 
that  he  was  superficial,  and  that  there 
was  little  profundity  of  thought  iu  him. 
Such  a conclusion  does  the  bard  in- 
finite wrong.  The  writer  of  tlic  best 
itolitical  .•'(juibs  ever  penned  was  a 
profound  theologian  ; and  for  a man 
to  be  that,  to  possess,  as  he  did,  a vast 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  to 
t»e  intimate  with  the  Fathers,  and  to 
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be  able  to  apply  any  part  of  wha  t he 
knew  whenever  occasion  re(piired — 
to  be  and  do  all  this,  a man  must  not 
only  have  knowledge  but  possess 
wdsdom,  be  a thinker  as  well  as  a 
reader,  and  be  not  only  a student  but 
a scholar.”  As  a judge  of  the  wri- 
tings of  others,  IVfoore  was  not  only 
just  but  generous.  lie  judged  wisely 
too  of  his  own  works,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  his  name  was  more  likely 
to  live  with  his  IMelodies  than  with 
any  other  of  his  productions.  INloore 
and  the  iMelodies  will,  doubtless,  live 
for  ever.  The  English  language  will 
die  out,  and  iMaeaulay's  savage  be 
on  the  broken  arch  of  lllackfriars 
liridge,  contemplating  tlie  ruins  of  St. 
Paul’s,  before  the  jNIelodles,  or  their 
author,  cease  to  be  remembered.  In 
each  some  defects  may  l»e  discovered, 
but  it  is  as  a whole  that  both  must  be 
considered.  The  pocd  himself  was 
not  without  human  inlirmity.  We 
rejoice  that  it  should  lie  so.  A per- 
fect man — too  wary  ever  to  err,  too 
little  impulsive  ever  to  <jlfend,  too 
servile  ever  to  make  an  advcr'ary, 
would  be  an  iutoleral)ly  otlious  per- 
sonage, if  such  a one  could,  i>y  any 
possibility,  b(?  found.  Put  Moore  has 
[i:i<S(.‘d  away  from  among  us — and  who 
condemns  his  poetry  because  of  errors 
here  and  there,  or  who  contemns  th(; 
poet  lor  small  taults  common  to  our 
huinaiiity?  We  are  sure  that  no  man 
W(mid  do  the  first;  and  as  for  the 
second,  we  know  ot'  no  one  who  lias 
implacably  , -.tamped  on  the  grave  of 
INbjore  and  uttered  angry  words  above* 
the  honoured  head  there  sleeping — 
save  “ the  right  honouralde  John 
Wilson  Croker,”  whose  unseemly  ir- 


ritability is  not  so  likely  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  immortal  sleeper,  or 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  world, 
as  it  is  to  bring  reproach  upon  himself. 
The  reputation  ot  Moore  will  Increase 
as  time  passe-s  on, — for  he  will  be  che- 
rished, as  all  great  poets  are,  for  the 
real  beauties  of  his  verse,  rather  than 
for  hundreds  of  light  lines  which  raised 
alaugh  or  excited  a thrill  in  the  breasts 
of  the  contemporaries  of  the  bard.  That 
bard  will  “win  the  wise,  who  frowned 
before,  to  smile  at  last for  some  of 
his  best  verses  -how  that  the  nearer  a 
poet  is  to  religion  tlie  greater  he  is  us 
a poet,  and  Moore  himself  was  never 
happier  than  when  he  lit  his  flambeau 
at  the  skies.  AVith  liis  name  will  de- 
scend to  posterity,  as  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  should  be  the  case, 
the  name (d‘ his  “Bessy.”  “C’esttrahi- 
s:on  de  se  marier  sans  s’epouser,”  says 
Alontaigne,  and  I'rom  such  treason 
Moore’s  “Bessy”  stooil  for  ever  free. 
In  her  we  do  not  sc?  a Laura,  a sha- 
dowy Beatrice,  or  an  incomprehensible 
[.iConora;  bat  “Bessy” — with  abeauty 
of  lieart,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  well 
a>  beauty  of  face — a true  wife,  true 
mother,  truly  noble  woman.  Her  name 
seems  to  lend  light  to  every  jjage 
where  it  is  printed,  for  it  never  occurs 
but  in  connection  with  some  “good- 
iicss.”  T’o  Moore  she  was  what  French 
writers  would  express  by  the  words 
Ills  prooide/ice."  She  had  foresight 
a)id  forethought  for  him,  when  he  had 
not  leisure  ti;  have  either  for  himself; 
and  111-;  grateful  testimony  has  served 
to  plac(.‘  her  among  the  very  first  on 
tlie  roll  of  honoured  and  loveable 
wommi. 


PROCKBUlNt^S  Of  CROMWBLL  ,S  ARMV  IN  IRELAND, 

From  22x0  Sm-r,  IGt9,  to  urn  Junv,  1650. 

[Copied  from  Dr.  Henry  Jones’s  Private  Notes  of  tlie  March,  as  certified  in  a 
IManuscript  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  F.  iv.  16.] 

(Conliiiued from  p.  463.; 

At  the  close  of  the  section  of  this  article  which  appeared  m the  -Vlav  muaber  of  the 
Geatlemau’s  Magazine,  ! stated  with  some  surprise  that,  according  to  the  College 
Manuscript  Diary  of  this  camp  ligu,  events  attributed  to  ihc  year  1651  were  there 
placed  prior  to  those  of  I64h  ; yet,  while  I was,  for  that  section,  copying  the  account  of 
the  taking  of  Arklow,  I eater caiued  strong  doubts,  not  ot  the  accuracy  of  my  trau- 
script,  but  of  the  chronology  of  the  Diary  itself.  When  1 proceeded  to  draw  out 
subsequent  notices  hereinafter  set  forth,  my  suspicions  were  yet  more  confirmed,  and  I 
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could  not  rest  satisfied  until  I again  had  recourse  to  the  original,  which  I had  not  seen 
for  upwards  of  ten  years.  It  was  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Todd,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  who  takes  a deep  and  useful  interest  in  the  College  MSS.;  and, 
when  he  told  me  that  the  Diary,  to  which  I alluded,  had  been  copied  by  a hand  not 
less  trustworthy  than  that  of  Daniel  Molineux,  “ the  lover  of  antiquity,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms,”  it  was  wdth  fear  and  trembling  I opened  the  book,  and  lo,  “ 1651  ’’  was  the 
date,  as  I copied  it,  but  that  “ 1651  ” stands  there  in  a different  hand,  written  after 
1649,  which  is  in  Moliaeux's,  but  a line  is  drawn  across  the  latter.  This  falsification 
of  the  document,  this  misprision  of  treason  to  the  King  of  Arms,  will,  I trust,  relieve 
me  from  any  reproach  incidental  to  the  alterations  I must  now  beg  to  prescribe  for  the 
unintentional  errors  of  the  past.  Imprimis,  the  “ Proceedings,”  &c.,  should  be  as- 
signed as  above,  from  the  22nd  of  September,  1649,  to  the  5th  of  July,  1650  ; and  the 
kind  reader,  who  feels  interested  in  the  subject,  will  begin  the  Diary  at  the  close  of  the 
second  column,  ante,  p.  462,  and  continuing  the  perusal  to  the  end  of  the  whole  series, 
will  then  revert  to  the  13th  of  March,  1649,  at  p.  372;  March  having  then  terminated 
the  year.  At  24th  Sept,,  in  the  second  column  of  p.  462,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  sug- 
gested to  be  Major-General  Lambert,  as  would  be  correct  in  respect  to  1651  ; but  in 
1649,  and  throughout  the  Diary,  it  was  Cromwell.  John  D’ Alton. 


1649,  Septr.  28tli.  The  command 
of  Arklow  for  the  present  was  given  to 
Captain  Burroiigh  of  Colonel  Cooke’s* 
regiment.  This  day  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant came  up  to  us.  The  shipping 
for  Wexford  passed  by  us,  and  our 
“ gabarts  ” with  provisions  came  into 
Arklow,  in  which  we  were  victualled. 
We  removed  our  head  quarters  one 
mile  further  on  the  way  to  Wexford,  j 
29th.  This  day  we  quartered  sidelong 
of  Clogli-na-Skeane,  having  marched 
eight  miles.  From  our  quarters  wc 
sent  Colonel  Reynolds,  with  his  regi- 
ment of  horse  and  four  troops  of  dra- 
goons, to  seize  and  secure  Ferns  and 
to  possess  the  pass  over  the  river  of 
the  Slaney,  called  Skirrywalsli,  two 
miles  beyond  Ferns.  The  place  yielded 
on  marching  away  without  arms.  There 
was  three  barrels  of  powder,  two  great 


guns,  and  about  100  arms.  The  pass 
also  was  secured. 

30th.  We  passed  through  Ferns; 
some  of  Colonel  Cooke’s  men  were  left 
there.  We  passed  the  river  of  Skirry- 
waisli  (the  Slaney)  without  opposition; 
thence  went  towards  Enniscorthy, 
which  we  summoned,  but  an  absolute 
refusal  was  made  in  writing  by  Colonel 
Bagot  there  commanding,  the  place 
belonging  to  Mr.  Wallch,  the  castle 
strong ; but,  having  taken  our  quar- 
ters near  Enniscorthy,  we  possessed 
ourselves  of  the  town.  The  Captain 

had  been  one  of  those  who 

before  at  Drogheda,  but  gone  thence 
two  days  before  the  storming;  fearing 
the  like  usage  in  case  of  opposing,  he 
considered  of  surrendering  the  place, 
he  and  the  officers  to  go  with  their 
arms,  the  soldiers  without  any.  They 


* Colonel  George  Cooke  had  a Cromwellian  certificate  for  sundry  allotments, 
t Cromwell,  writing  to  the  Speaker  his  account  of  this  coast  campaign,  says,  “ From 
Arklow  the  army  marched  towards  Wexford,  where,  on  the  way,  was  a large  and  strong 
castle,  at  a town  called  Limbrick,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Esmondes,  where  the  army 
had  a strong  garrison,  which  they  burnt  and  quitted  the  day  before  our  coming 
tiiither.” 

^ At  this  interesting  locality  was  once  the  royal  residence  of  Dermot  McMurrougb, 
that  King  of  Leinster  who  invited  the  Euglisli  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  from  whose 
only  daughter  Eva  it  is  the  ambition  of  Anglo-Irish  families  to  deduce  their  lineage. 
Dermot  gave  a charter  to  Ferns,  which  is  fully  set  out  by  Dugdale,  at  the  end  of  his 
Monaslicon  Anglicanum ; he  also  founded  a noble  monastery  for  Augustinians  here, 
within  which  he  w'as  fain  to  fortify  himself  from  the  hostility  of  his  countrymen, 
during  the  whole  anxious  year  that  preceded  the  coming  over  of  ” Strongbow/’  his 
future  son-in-law.  Holinshed  ranks  Ferns  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Ireland  in  his 
day,  and  a diligent  antiquary  may  still  find  traces  of  the  old  walls  that  surrounded  it, 
far  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  present  village.  The  castle  was  quadrangular,  with  a round 
tower  at  each  corner.  The  remains  are  yet  striking;  but  wretched  hovels  are  thrown 
up  in  a cfjrner  of  the  pile,  the  children  play  ball  against  the  outworks,  a murky  pool 
fills  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  the  jackdaws  nestle  in  the  towers,  one  of  which  having 
been  severed  in  a storm,  presents  but  a moiety,  awfully  overhanging;  while  from 
another,  until  lately,  projected  a platform , from  which  fireworks  used  to  be  thrown  up 
on  every  12th  of  July,  and  similar  party  anniversaries. 
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had  made  some  shot  at  us,  and  some 
had  been  shot.  There  marched  out 
eighty  men.  Captain  Tod,*  of  Co- 
lonel Cooke’s  regiment,  with  his  com- 
pany left  there. 

October  1st.  We  marched  four  miles 
and  quartered  at  a village  called  Ke- 
raght.  The  settling  of  the  new  garri- 
son and  the  halts  made  by  reason  of 
the  difficult  ways  very  much  de- 
layed us. 

2d.  This  day  we  came  all  before 
Wexford, f except  the  rear  of  the  horse 
and  foot  which  attended  our  carriages, 
which  could  not  come  up  with  us  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  and  rockiness 
of  the  ways.  The  Major-General, 
riding  to  and  fro,  was  by  the  fall  of 
his  horse  much  bruised ; he  was  imme- 
diately let  blood.  Many  six-pound 
bullets  were  shot  into  our  camp  and 
among  our  tents,  yet  without  hurt  to 
any,  more  than  one  common  soldier, 
who  had  part  of  the  flesh  of  his  thigh 
hewed  off  with  a bullet,  yet  not  touch- 
ing the  bone,  and  not  mortal. 

3d.  Wexford  summoned  in  writing 
by  a trumpet.  The  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral, with  a regiment  of  horse,  some 
dragoons,  and  a regiment  of  foot, 
marched  from  the  head  {quarters  to- 
wards the  fort,  which  was  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  seaward  from  Wexford. 
The  foot  and  two  troops  <j[uartered  at 
Ballybrennan,  six  miles  distant,  and 
the  Lieutenant-General  (Sir  Theophi- 
lus  Jones),  with  the  rest,  (quartered  at 
Ballintened,  four  miles  short  of  the 
fort. 

4th.  On  report  of  our  advancing  the 
enemy  deserted  the  place,  which  we 
possessed,  and  therein  we  tbund  seven 
guns  and  four  “ murdons  ” (P).  There 
was  for  the  present  thereinto  put  a 
troop  of  dragoons.  Under  the  fort 
(Wexford)  did  ride  at  anchor  a frigate 
of  twelve  guns,  which  after  removed 
further  otf,  but  not  so  far  but  the  fort 
commanded  it,  and,  after  some  shot 
made  from  the  fort,  she  sent  her  boat  to 


the  fort  and  treated.  The  Lieutenant- 
General  returned  to  the  camp,  and  so  * 
did  both  the  foot  and  carriages.  The 
besieged  in  the  town,  to  the  summons 
sent  them,  returned  in  writing  that 
they  desired  till  12  this  day,  when  they 
desired  a treaty,  by  four  commissioners 
of  our  side,  naming  theirs,  to  begin  at 
eight  of  the  clock  next  morning,  being 
the  lifth.  Their  commissioners  were 
accepted  of ; but  not  assented  to  that 
we  should  send  any  ; it  supposed  some 
parity  in  condition  more  than  we  con- 
ceived honourable  to  admit.  It  was 
also  denied  that  the  time  should  be 
next  day,  but  that  forthwith  by  their 
commissioners  they  should  send  their 
proposals  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to 
be  by  him  judged  of.  This  day  we 
drew  otf  a regiment  of  foot  and  a troop 
of  horse  to  the  south-east  of  the  town, 
to  be  there  (juartered. 

5th.  Forces,  conducted  by  Castle- 
haven,  ferried  Into  the  town,  at  whom 
many  shot  made  by  us.  Colonel 
Stubbes’s  regiment  of  foot  and  one 
troop  of  horse  added  to  Colonel  Phaire’s 
quarters  towards  the  sea. 

Gth.  Onlers  given  for  a deraicul- 
verin  and  a sacker  to  be  planted  to 
the  seaward,  tor  securing  the  landing 
of  our  provisions.  Carriages  sent  for 
the  arms  and  provisions. 

7th.  This  day,  by  ....  of  Inchi- 
([uin’s  troop  of  horse  came  to  the 
leaguer.  We  heard  of  rnchicpiin  being 
at  Boss  with  foot,  given  out  to  be 
2,000  (but  not  near  the  number),  and 
1,500  horse  (but  tar  short  of  it).  It 
was  to  them  from  Munster  ....  that 
Youghal  was  declared,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W;irebon  joining  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  excluding  the  dissenting  offi- 
cers. Thereupon  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
appointed  Major  Grey,  major  to  Colonel 
Stubbes’s,  and  j\Ir.  Guchin  to  go  into 
Munster  to  inquire  the  truth  of  the 
relation. 

8th.  This  day  we  removed  our 
(piarters  to  the  south  of  the  town. 


* John  ToclJ”  had  subsequently  a confirmatory  patent  from  King  Charles  of  the 
lands  of  Nicholastown,  in  the  county  Kilkenny. 

t We.xford  was  the  first  town  to  the  assault  of  which  Dermot  McMurrough  led  his 
earliest  Cambrian  ally  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  with  a train  of  30  knights,  00  men  in 
armour,  and  300  chosen  archers,  which  was  soon  after  reinforced  by  auxiliaries  under 
the  command  of  Maurice  de  Preudergast.  In  the  ever-divided  state  ot  this  country,  that 
little  army  was  formidable  and  effective. — Wexford  surrendered.  From  the  time  ot 
King  Edward  the  Third  this  towm  was  always  represented  in  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Pale. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLY.  4 E 
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leaving  horse  guards  where  v/e  lay 
formerly,  h^’mir  guns  brought  to  us 
from  sea,  one  demicannon,  and  two 
cannon  of  7,  an<l  one  cannon  drake 
carrying  a 24-pound  ball. 

9th.  The  Lieutenant  General,  with 
Colonel  Horton’s  regiment,  and  two 
divisions  of  tlic  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
horse  and  three  other  troops,  with 
three  troops  of  dragoons,  marched 
after  the  enemy’s  forces,  reported  to 
be  marched  by  our  (quarters. 

^ 

loth.  This  day  our  army  marched 
about  four  miles  between  Slewfort  and 
Cursdufi'  Chapel. 

16th.  'We  marched  five  miles,  and 
quartered  near  Ballyadams,  within  five 
miles  of  Ross.f  Old  Loss  deserted  by 
the  enemy,  and  garrisoned  by  ours. 

17th.  We  came  before  Loss  : w'e 
quartered  on  the  cast  of  it  towards  the 
market  gate.  Lucas  TaalTe  t governor 
in  it. 

18th.  "We  possessed  the  castle  of 
Llountgarret  nearer.  A party  scut 
out  to  attend,  and  discover  the  enemy's 
motions  at  rolemanty,§  two  miles  from 
the  camp,  the  enemy  being  reported 
to  be  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Barrow,  at  the  bridge  of  the  Graiguc, 
and  some  of  their  liorse  discovered  on 
this  side  of  the  bridge,  not  eight  miles 
from  our  camp.  There  was  lerrled 
into  the  town  a further  supply  of  men, 
so  as  the  force  in  the  town  was  com- 
puted tube  a1)Out  l,dOOof  lncld([uin’s 
and  Ormonde’s  party,  and  about  1,000 
of  Clanrickaishi’s,  and  dOO  of  the 


townsmen.  This  day  we  planted  our 
battery  towards  the  south  gate,  being 
one  cannon  and  two  demicannons. 

10th.  We  began  the  battery  about 
8 in  the  morning,  when  we  received 
answer  from  the  governor  of  the  sum- 
mons formerly  sent  him,  desiring  to 
treat  with  us,  whereunto  was  assented 
so  our  battery  might  not  be  respited. 
About  12  of  the  clock  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  it  being  assented  to  that 
the  garrison  should  depart  with  their 
arms,  bag,  and  baggage,  and  the  town 
to  be  secured  from  plunder  ; and 
about  night  most  of  the  enemy’s  forces 
marched  out,  and  a garrison  of  ours 
was  admitted.  Of  the  enemy,  being 
English,  stayed  with  us  about  700,  as 
is  conceived. 

20th.  The  Lieutenant-General  sent 
v/ith  two  regiments  of  horse  and  two 
regiments  of  foot  to  the  fort  of  Dun- 
cannon,  where  some  of  our  shipping 
were  come  already,  and  more  ordered 
to  repair  with  the  guns,  &c.  from 
Wexford. 

21st.  A day  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
the  Lord’s  continued  mercy  to  us. 
Cornet  Davenport  this  day  examined 
for  plotting  the  murdering  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  running  away  to  Or- 
monde, of  which  pCvidy  he  had  been  for- 
merly, ]>iii  lately  come  to  us.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Captain  “Brow,” 
one  also  of  Ormonde’s  party  that  came 
to  us. 

* * * * § 

Xovem1.>cr  (hli.  The  party  drawn 
away  Ifom  Duncanuoipij  on  report  of 


* Thomas  Horton  liad  a sohlicr’s  certificate  for  an  allotment  of  confiscated  property. 

t On  the  i)artition  of  the  va.-t  estates  which  William,  Marshal  of  England,  had  ac- 
quired by  marriage  with  Eva,  tlie  daughter  of  .Strongbow,  and  heiress  of  Dermot 
MciMurrongh,  this  town,  distinguished  as  New  Ross,  was,  with  the  whole  county  of 
Carlow,  assigned  as  the  jiortion  of  one  of  his  five  daughters,  who  had  married  Hugh 
de  Bygod,  styled  Earl  of  Norfolk'.  In  her  right  the  succeeding  Dukes  of  Norfolk  ex- 
ercised the  mar.'hulship  of  England  fro)n  tiiat  time,  and  held  or  claimed  the  Irish 
estates  until  ousted  by  the  operation  of  Henry  tiie  Eiulith's  Act  of  Absentees. 

X Lucas  Taatiewas  the  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Carlingford  ; he  was  a Major- 
General  in  the  Iri'-h  Army,  and  was  oxceptcil  from  pardon  for  lite  or  estate  by  Crom- 
well’s ordinance  of  IG.b.k  In  Ififio,  by  a clause  in  the  Act  ot  .Settlement,  he  and  his 
wife  were  restored  to  their  estates  ; whereupon,  after  au  exjtatiiatioii  ot  some  years, 
during  which  he  .served  as  a colonel  in  Italy  and  Spain,  he  returned  and  died  iu 
Ireland. 

§ Polmcnty  was  at  this  time  widely  covered  with  forest,  and  was  tlicn  part  of  the 
j)Osses.'5ions  ot  iJ’-yan  Cavanngh,  a mc-mber  of  that  powerful  seiU  which  once  ruled  over 
this  county  as  well  as  in  \\  ickhnv  and  Carlow.  Taking  part  in  the  civil  war  of  1688, 
he,  with  various  others  of  his  name  in  these  counties,  was  attainted  in  1691,  and  their 
ancient  inheritances  were  wrested  from  them. 

1 Duin'annon  was  ])art  of  the  possessions  of  the  noble  Cistercian  monastery  of  Dun- 
bro<ly,  county  VV(;vfijrd,  whi'di  Henry  VI H liaving  acquired  on  the  dissolution  of  reli- 
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the  enemy’s  drawing  together.  Also 
orders  sent  for  drawing  towards  the 
head-quarters  of  our  out-garrisons. 

7th.  Inchi(juin,  with  l,o00  foot  and 
1,500  horse,  fell  into  the  quarters  of 
our  men  coming  from  Dublin,  they 
being  about  300  horse  and  900  foot, 
who  received  him  most  gallantly,  and 
after  two  charges  routed  and  pursued 
him;  many  of  his  men  killed  and  taken 
prisoners.-'' 

13th.  Our  bridge  being  finished  over 
the  Barrow,  at  Ross,  the  army  passed 
over. 

14th.  A party  of  nine  troops  <4 
horse  and  dragoons  sent  to  a town  five 
miles  from  Ross,  walled  and  possessed 
by  three  hundred  “Ultaghs”  (men  of 
Ulster)  foot.  It  was  on  botli  sides  dis- 
puted, but  ours  having  burnt  the  gates 
and  forced  their  entrance  the  enemy 
fled.  There  ours  got  great  store  of 
pillage  j and  possessed  the  place  for 
us. 

loth.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  stayiuQ- 
at  Ross,  his  Lor<lship  not  being  well, 
the  IMajor-Gcneral  and  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  with  the  army,  consisting  of 
horse  and  foot  and  two  bat- 
talions, marched.  'This  night  we  ([uar- 
tcrcd  at  Inishteogue,  a walled  town  in 


the  rear  of  the  Nore.  This  night,  beat- 
ing in  the  enemy’s  scouts,  the  whole 
camp  was  alarmed.  By  a prisoner  w'e 
were  informed  there  were  8,000  “Ul- 
taghs”  foot,  besides  theirs  and  Or- 
monde’s horse  (his  being  reputed 
1,000),  besides  Ormonde’s  foot. 

lOtii.  We  “stayed”  at  Inishteogue, 
the  vreathor  being  unseasonable. 

1 7th.  The  army  advanced  towards 
the  bridge  of  Thomastown,  where  the 
enemy  lay,  hoping  they  would  fight  us, 
or  if  declining  we  might  gain  the  repute 
and  thereby  also  hearten  our  men.  A 
trumpet  of  the  enemy  meeting  us  by 
....  was  sent  back  for  giving  notice 
of  our  advance,  imping  they  might 
draw  towards  us;  but  we  appearing  the 
enemy  drew  away,  when  we  could  not 
follow,  the  river  of  the  Xore  lying  be- 
tween us ; neither  could  we  attempt 
Thomastown,  the  bridge  being  broken. 
This  night  we  ((iiartered  at  Jerpoint, 
near  Thomastown,  where  we  found  the 
bridge  also  iu’oken. 

l8th.  "We  summoned  the  strong 
castle  of  Knocktogher,  two  miles  from 
derpoint,  wlfimh  was  delivered  on  con- 
ditions. 'riiero  we  left  a garrison  of 
horse  and  foot.  AVe  quartered  at  Cas- 
tlehouse,  a mile  from  Knocktogher. 


( To  be  concluded  in  nnother  pnrlion,) 


gious  houses,  grauted  to  (Jsliuru  Itcliiugii  uii  intii'  uuilc.  lii.-s  descendant  and  heir 
male,  John  Itchingliam,  died  in  lO'dU,  leaving  one  daughter  his  Iiciress,  nho  married 
Arthur  Chichester,  knight.  The  erection  of  the  memorable  fort  on  its  creek  originated 
in  the  time  of  t-iueen  Elizabeth,  on  the  appreliension  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  From 
this  place  James  II.  took  shipping  after  his  defeat  at  tlie  Iloyne. 

* Inchiquin,  a faithful  loyalist,  had  to  tlie  last  maintained  a small  army  tor  King  James; 
but  on  this  defeat  he  found  it  impossible  longer  to  serve  the  cause,  and  soon  afterwards 
embarked  for  France  (in  company  with  the  Marquess,  of  Grmonde),  where,  being 
excepted  from  pardon  by  Cromwell’s  ordinance  of  iu.vj,  he  was  compelled  to  reside 
until  the  Restoration. 

t “ Whilst  we  have  been  here,”  reports  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker,  “ we  have  not  been 
without  some  tastes  of  the  sweet  goodness  of  God.  Your  ships  have  taken  some  good 
prizes;  the  last  was  thus  : — There  came  in  a Dunkirk  man-of-war  with  thirty-two  guns, 
who  brought  in  a Turkish  man-of-war,  whom  she  had  taken,  and  another  ship  of  ten 
guns  ‘ loaden  ’ with  ‘ poor-John  ’ and  oil.  These  two  your  ships  took,  but  the  ship- 
of-war,  whose  prizes  these  two  were,  put  herself  under  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  so  that 
your  ships  could  not  come  near  her.  It  pleased  God  we  had  two  demi-cannon  with  the 
foot  on  the  shore,  which  being  planted  raked  her  through,  killing  and  wounding  her 
men,  that  after  ten  shot  she  weighed  anchor  and  run  into  your  fleet  with  a flag  of  sub- 
mission, surrendering  herself.  She  was  well  manned,  the  persons  taken  being  two 
hundred  and  thirty.’’ 
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leaving  horse  guards  where  v/e  lay 
formerly.  Four  guns  brought  to  us 
from  oea,  one  demicannon,  and  two 
cannon  of  7,  and  one  can’iion  drake* * * § 
carrying  a 24-pound  ball. 

9tli.  The  Lieutenant  (deneral,  with 
Colonel  Horton’s'^’  regiment,  and  two 
divisions  of  tlic  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
horse  and  three  other  troops,  with 
three  troops  of  dragoons,  marched 
after  the  enemy’s  forces,  reported  to 
be  marched  by  our  (j^uarters. 

>(-. 

loth.  This  day  our  army  marched 
about  four  miles  between  Slewfort  and 
Cursdufi’  Chapel. 

IGth.  ^^'’e  marched  five  miles,  and 
quartered  near  T3allyadams,  within  five 
miles  of  Ross.f  Old  lioss  deserted  by 
the  enemy,  and  garrisoned  by  ours. 

'17th.  We  came  before  Loss  : we 
quartered  on  the  cast  of  it  towards  the 
market  gate.  Lucas  Taafi’e  J governor 
in  it. 

18th.  We  possessed  the  ca.'^^tle  of 
Mountgarret  nearer.  A party  sent 
out  to  attend,  anddiscovur  the  enemy's 
motions  at  rolemanty,§  two  miles  from 
the  camp,  the  enemy  being  re[)orted 
to  be  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Barrow,  at  the  bridge  of  the  Gralgue, 
and  some  of  their  horse  discovered  on 
this  side  of  the  bridge,  not  eight  miles 
from  our  camp.  There  was  ferried 
into  the  town  a further  supply  of  men, 
so  as  the  force  in  the  town  was  com- 
puted to  1)0  about  l,-)00of  lnehi([uin’s 
and  Ormonde’s  party,  and  about  1,000 
of  Claniickarde’s,  :ind  -500  of  the 


townsmen.  This  day  we  planted  our 
battery  towards  the  south  gate,  being 
one  cannon  and  two  denfuaannons. 

lOth.  'Vo  began  the  battery  about 
8 in  the  morning,  when  we  received 
answer  from  the  governor  of  the  sum- 
mons formerly  sent  him,  desiring  to 
treat  with  us,  whereunto  was  assented 
so  our  battery  might  not  be  respited. 
About  12  of  the  clock  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  it  being  assented  to  that 
the  garrison  should  depart  with  their 
arms,  bag,  and  baggage,  and  the  town 
to  be  secured  from  plunder  ; and 
about  night  most  of  the  enemy’s  forces 
marched  out,  and  a garrison  of  ours 
was  admilted.  Of  the  enemy,  being 
English,  stayed  with  us  about  700,  as 
is  conceived. 

20th.  The  Lieutenant-General  sent 
with  two  regiments  of  horse  and  two 
regiments  of  foot  to  the  fort  of  Dun- 
cannon,  where  some  of  our  shipping 
were  come  already,  and  more  ordered 
to  repair  with  the  guns,  &c.  from 
Wexford. 

21st.  A day  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
the  Lord’s  continued  mercy  to  us. 
Cornet  Davenport  this  day  examined 
for  plotting  the  murdering  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  running  away  to  Or- 
monde, of  which  party  he  had  been  for- 
merly, ])Ui  lately  come  to  us.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Captain  “Brow,” 
one  also  of  flrmonde’s  party  that  came 
to  us. 

O 

Xoveuil.'cr  (iih.  'Fhe  party  drawn 
away  Ifom  l.>unc;)nnon,i]  on  report  of 


* Thomas  Horton  liad  a sohlier’s  certiticate  for  an  allotment  of  confiscated  property. 

t On  the  {;artition  of  the  va.-t  e.st.ates  which  William,  Marshal  of  England,  had  ac- 
quired by  marriage  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  .Strongbow,  and  heiress  of  Dermot 
iVIcMurrough,  this  town,  distinguished  as  New  Ross,  was,  with  the  whole  county  of 
Carlow,  assigned  as  the  portion  of  one  of  his  five  daughters,  who  had  married  Hugh 
de  Bygod,  styled  Earl  of  Norfollc.  In  her  right  the  succeeding  Dukes  of  Norfolk  ex- 
ercised the  nuir.'h  ilsliip  of  England  frojn  tiiat  time,  and  held  or  claimed  the  Irish 
estates  until  ousted  by  llie  operation  of  Henry  the  Eiel\th's  Act  of  Absentees. 

X Lucas  Taatie  )vas  the  second  son  of  tlie  first  Earl  of  Carlingford  ; he  was  a Major- 
General  in  the  Iri<h  Army,  am*  was  excepted  fioiu  juirdon  tor  lite  or  estate  by  Crom- 
well’s ordinance  of  10.') -h  In  1005,  by  a clause  in  the  Act  of  .Settlement,  he  and  his 
wife  were  restored  to  their  estates  ; whereupon,  after  an  exj)ati  iation  of  some  years, 
(luring  wliich  he  served  as  a colonel  in  Italy  and  Spain,  he  returned  and  died  in 
Ireland. 

§ P(dm('ntv  was  at  this  time  )viddy  covered  with  forest,  and  was  tlicn  ])art  of  the 
posse.s.->ions  ot  iJ'wan  Cavanagh,  a member  of  that  powerful  se])t  which  once  ruled  over 
this  county  as  well  as  in  \\  icklow  and  Carlow.  Taking  part  in  the  civil  war  of  1G88, 
he,  with  various  others  of  his  name  in  these  counties,  was  attainted  in  1091,  and  their 
ancient  inheritances  were  wrested  from  them. 

'1  Duncaimon  was  ])ai  t of  the  possesaions  of  the  noble  (astercian  monastery  of  Dun- 
brcnly.  county  VVcvjoril,  wldcli  Henry  V I H liaving  acquired  on  the  dissolution  of  reli- 
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the  enemy’s  drawing  together.  Also 
orders  sent  for  drawing  towards  the 
head-(.|uarters  of  our  out-garrisons. 

7th.  luchicjuin,  with  l,o00  foot  and 
1,500  horse,  fell  into  the  quarters  of 
our  men  coming  from  Dublin,  they 
being  about  300  horse  and  900  foot, 
who  received  him  most  gallantly,  and 
after  two  charges  routed  and  pnrsue<l 
him;  many  of  his  men  killed  and  taken 
prisoners. 

13th.  Our  bridge  being  finished  over 
the  Barrow,  at  Ross,  the  army  passed 
over. 

I4th.  A party  of  nine  troops  ot 
horse  and  dragoons  sent  to  a town  five 
miles  from  Ross,  walled  and  possessed 
by  three  hundred  “Ultaghs”  (men  of 
Ulster)  foot.  It  was  on  both  sides  dis- 
puted, but  ours  having  burnt  the  gates 
and  forced  their  entrance  the  enemy 
fled.  There  ours  got  great  store  of 
pillage  I and  possessed  the  place  for 
us. 

15th.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  stayine- 
at  Ross,  his  Lorrlship  not  being  well, 
the  Major-General  and  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  with  the  army,  consisting  of 
horse  and  foot  and  two  bat- 
talions, marched.  This  night  we  ([uar- 
tercd  at  Inishteogue,  a walled  town  in 


the  rear  of  the  Nore.  This  night,  beat- 
ing in  the  enemy’s  scouts,  the  whole 
camp  was  alarmed.  By  a prisoner  Tve 
were  informed  there  were  ti,000  “L"l- 
taghs”  foot,  besides  theirs  and  Or- 
monde’s liorse  (his  being  reputed 
1,000),  besides  Ormonde’s  foot. 

16th.  We  “stayed”  at  Inishteogue, 
the  vreather  lieiiig  unseasonable. 

17th.  The  army  advanced  towards 
the  bridge  of  Thomastown,  where  the 
enemy  lay,  hoping  they  would  fight  us, 
or  if  d'.elining  we  might  gain  the  repute 
and  thereby  also  hearten  our  men.  A 
trumpet  f)f  the  enemy  meeting  us  by 
....  was  sent  back  for  giving  notice 
of  our  adv.ance.  Imping  they  might 
draw  towards  us;  but  we  appearing  the 
enemy  drew  away,  wlien  we  could  not 
follow,  tiie  river  of  the  Xore  lying  be- 
tween us ; neitiier  could  we  attempt 
Thomastown,  the  bridge  being  broken. 
This  night  we  quartered  at  Jerpoint, 
near  Thoma.stown,  where  we  found  the 
bridge  also  in’oken. 

Ibth.  ^Ve  summoned  the  strong 
castle  of  Knncktogher,  two  miles  from 
derpoint,  wlii'di  was  delivered  on  con- 
ditions. T’here  we  left  a garrison  of 
horse  and  foot.  ^Ve  ([uartered  at  Cas- 
tleliouse,  a mile  from  Kno''ktogher. 


( To  he  concluded  iu  another  porlinu.) 


gious  houses,  granted  to  UslH)ru  Itchiiigu  \m  in  tad  male.  lii.->  descendant  and  heir 
male,  Jolm  Itchinghain,  died  in  IGdU,  leaving  one  daughter  his  liciress,  who  married 
Arthur  Chichester,  knight,  '’i’he  erection  of  the  memorable  fort  on  its  creek  (jriginated 
in  the  time  of  Uueen  Elizabeth,  on  the  apj^irehension  of  the  Spauisli  invasion.  From 
this  place  James  II.  took  shipping  after  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne. 

* Inchiquin,  a laitliful  loyalist,  had  to  tlie  last  maintained  a small  an-iy  for  King  James; 
but  on  this  defeat  he  found  it  impossible  longer  to  servo  the  eause,  and  soon  afterwards 
embarked  for  France  (in  company  with  the  Marcpiess.  of  Grmondo),  where,  being 
excepted  from  pardon  by  Cromwell’s  ordinance  of  i\e  was  compelled  to  reside 

until  the  Restoration. 

t “ Whilst  we  have  been  here,”  reports  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker,  “ we  have  not  been 
without  some  tastes  of  the  sweet  goodness  of  God.  Your  ships  have  taken  some  good 
prizes;  the  last  was  thus  : — There  came  in  a Dunkirk  man-of-war  with  thirty-two  guns, 
who  brought  in  a Turkish  man-of-war,  whom  she  had  taken,  and  another  ship  of  ten 
guns  ‘ioaden’with  ‘ poor-John  ’ and  oil.  These  two  your  ships  took,  but  the  ship- 
of-war,  whose  prizes  these  two  were,  put  herself  under  the  fort  of  Duncannon,  so  that 
your  ships  could  not  come  near  her.  It  pleased  God  we  had  two  demi-cannon  with  the 
foot  on  the  shore,  which  being  planted  raked  her  through,  killing  and  wounding  her 
men,  that  after  ten  shot  she  weighed  anchor  and  run  into  your  fleet  with  a flag  of  sub- 
mission, surrendering  herself.  She  was  well  manned,  the  persons  taken  being  two 
hundred  and  thirty.” 
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THERE  are  two  remarkable  plates 
rcterring  to  tlie  Talais  Royal — then 
called  the  Palais  Cardinal* — -in  this 
collection.  One  shows  the  garden- 
front,  and  was  intended  as  a frontis- 
piece fur  a series  of  plates  illustrative 
of  the  Tuilerics,  the  Louvre,  tlie  Pa- 
lais d’Orleans  (since  called  the  Lux- 
embourg), and,  as  the  inscripti  ui  at 
the  foot  runs,  “ des  autres  lieux  les 
I)lus  curieux  des  enuirons  «le  Paris.” 
This  building  has  been  less  altered 
than  might  have  been  supposed;  only, 
where  now  the  Galerie  des  Glaces  stands, 
there  was  in  those  days  an  open  ar- 
cade similar  to  the  one  facing  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  but  without  the  central 
gateway.  A palisade  separated  this 
part  of  the  edifice  from  the  gardens  : 
the  side-buildings  inclosing  them  did 
not  then  exist ; they  were  added  by 
the  Regent  d’Orlcans.  Then  came  the 
gardens  themselves,  laid  out  in  par- 
terres, and  tortured  into  elaborate  >ym- 
metry.  The  second  view  shows  the 
gardens  looking  up  nortliwards,  and 
exaggerating  their  dimensions  to  those 
of  the  present  Champs  Elysees.  In 
tlie  midst  appeared  a mimic  fortress, 
thus  dc'sCribed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plate ; \’^cue  du  I'ort  Royal  fait  cn 
i’annee  IGdO  dan^  le  jardin  du  Palais 
Cardinal  [lOur  le  divertissement  du 
Roy,”  I'he  figures,  including  nume- 
rous cavaliers  gallojiing  rouml  the  out- 
ride of  the  bastions,  are  very  s[)irited. 

After  another  frontis[)iecc,  with 
figures  of  the  three  rivers  that  water 
the  Re  de  Prance,  in  front  of  the  Tui- 
leries  and  the  Louvre,  comes  the  se- 
ries of  views  of  those  two  magnificent 
cditices — a series  of  interest  as  show- 
ing them  in  states  of  progress  and 
imperfection.  At  that  time  the  “Thui- 
leries”  were  separated  from  Avhat  are 
now  its  gardens  by  a sort  of  street,  or 
i-ather  mews : a large  house  or  man- 
sion, almost  a country-house,  stood  on 
the  river-side,  a few  paces  westward  of 
the  ferry  or  hac^  from  which  the  well- 
known  street  of  that  name  is  so  called, 
and  which  has  been  superseded  by  the 


Pont  Royal.  Then  came  the  Porte  de 
la  Conference,  over  the  road  at  the 
west  end  of  the  gardens,  and  some 
other  houses  or  lodges  stood  within 
them,  overlooking  a rough  suburban 
piece  of  unreclaimed  ground,  with  a 
brook  running  down  to  the  Seine 
through  the  middle  : this  is  now  the 
magnificent  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

^Vestward  of  this  came  a kind  of 
park,  planted  with  trees  of  about  ten 
or  fifteen  years’  growth,  judging  by 
the  plate,  calle<l  the  “ Cours  de  la 
Reyne  iMere.”  A high  wall  with  a 
fosse  separated  it  from  the  rough 
space  above  mentioned,  and  there  was 
a gateway  with  large  piers  at  the 
corner  near  the  river- side.  Through 
this  Silvestre  makes  a fashionable 
coach  forcing  its  way.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  beggars ; in  the  distance 
Chaillot,  and  what  we  conceive  to  be  a 
view  of  the  English  convent  of  the 
Filles  de  St,  Augustin,  where  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  and  Queen  Mary 
Beatrice  were  so  fond  of  residing. 
The  bank  of  the  Seine  is  shewn  as 
rough  and  uninclosed.  There  are 
barges  on  the  river;  but,  what  would 
now  be  most  exce[)tional,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  one  fishing ! We 
gather  those  particulars  from  four 
plates  of  this  series ; and  then  we 
come  to  two  highly  picturesrpie  views 
of  the  “ Tour  neufve  de  I’llostel  du 
Grand  Prevot,”  of  the  wooden  bridge 
over  tiu'  Seine,  and  the  long  grdlery 
stretching  from  the  Louvre  to  the 
I'uilerles.  This  tower  of  five  stages 
was  formed  of  two  circular  ones  joined 
together,  with  projecting  and  machi- 
colatcd  coronals,  and  had  a small  cir- 
cular turret  rising  out  of  it  on  the 
northern  side,  like  those  of  Conway 
Castle  in  \Valos,  It  stood  just  west- 
ward of  the  gateway  that  divides  the 
gallery  into  two  unetpial  parts,  and 
there  was  the  Hotel  of  the  Provost 
stretching  across  the  road,  now  re- 
placed l»y  the  quay.  The  bridge  was 
then  a mo-t  extraordinary  alfair,  only 
a foot  one,  rising  over  high  tres.selled 


* Uuilt  by  Lc  Mercier  for  Cardinal  Richelieu  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  de  Mercoeur  : 
cdlcd  at  first  Hotel  de  Richelieu:  tinished  1G.3(3.  Given  by  the  Cardinal  to  Louis  XilL 
in  IG.'jy. 
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piers  in  mid-stream,  but  sinking  down 
almost  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower,  where  no  doubt 
a flood  had  carried  the  piers  away, 
and  with  them  a house  or  mill  that 
stood  erected  on  the  middle  pier.  In 
the  plate  that  shows  this  bridge  we 
see  in  the  background  the  tower  of 
St.  Jacques,  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  spire 
of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  &c.  &c.  There 
was  no  bridge  here  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  century,  at  least  on  the  eve 
of  the  St.  Bartlielemi,  for  those  that 
escaped  on  that  occasion  across  the 
river  did  so  in  boats. 

One  plate  shows  us  the  unfinished 
facade  of  the  Tuileries  looking  north- 
wards up  towards  the  “grande  escu- 
rie,”  along  the  street  or  mews.  From 
this  we  perceive  that  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  looking  over  the  river,  was  the 
first  part  of  the  palace  completed, 
then  the  projecting  “ corjis-de-Iogis,” 
half-way  l^tween  this  and  the  central 
“ pavilion.”  Part  of  the  old  house  of 
the  Tuileries,  probably  tlie  tile- maker’s 
residence,  joins  on  to  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore.  In  the  street  are  horses  and 
cows  lying  tlown,  boys  playing,  people 
loitering  about,  and  plenty  of  dogs. 
The  garden  wall  was  high  and  old, 
and  luul  three  lodges  in  Its  eastern 
siile  towards  the  new  palace  ; it  was 
evidently  “a  pleasure  garden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street” — how  far 
diil’erent  from  its  present  stately  con- 
dition ! This  is  one  of  the  best  exe- 
cuted plates  in  the  whole  collection, 
and  is  rare. 

This  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
Tuileries  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  derived  from 
the  plates  of  Silvestre,  docs  not  tally 
with  the  history  of  its  progress  usually 
given ; and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  Silvestre  would  haveomitteil 
to  represent  the  front  of  the  palace  as 
acrua'Iy  finished  Inul  he  seen  it  so,  or 
that  he  would  have  given  forms  and 
proportions  so  very  different  from  what 
they  are  said  to  have  been,  had  he  not 
had  the  positive  evidence  of  his  eyes 
to  guide  him.  It  is  commonly  asserted 
that  Catherine  de  INIedicis,  who  com- 
menced the  palace  in  1564,  from  the 
designs  of  Philibert  Delorme  and  Jean 
Bullant,  and  abandoned  it  in  1566, 
completed  the  tico  end  pavilions,  and 
also  the  central  one ; whereas  we  find 
from  Silvestre  that  not  more  than  one 


pavilion,  that  towards  the  river,  and 
only  one-half  of  the  front,  were  actually 
finished  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  the  whole  facade  towards 
the  west  .should  have  been  erected  in 
two  years  from  the  time  of  its  com- 
meiicement. 

There  are  five  views  of  the  Louvre. 
The  first  is  taken  from  the  corner  of 
the  quay  or  from  the  south-east ; and 
it  shews  the  building  fronting  the 
river,  as  well  as  one  of  the  old  circular 
towers  of  the  feudal  jialace  standing 
close  to  the  stream.  To  this  tower  are 
attached  the  ruin.s  of  other  buildings 
in  process  of  demolition ; and  inanotlier 
plaie  only  its  basement  story  remains, 
still  with  a portion  of  the  lower  build- 
ings of  the  former  palace.  ^Ye  find 
from  these  plates  that  the  western  half 
of  this  front,  extending  from  the  central 
pavilion  to  where  the  Galerie  des  Bois 
runs  out  perpendicularly  to  the  river, 
and  joins  on  to  the  Grand  Gallery,  was 
of  the  same  style  as  tlii.s  Galerie  des 
Rois,  anti  it  was  raisetl  to  correspond 
with  the  eastern  half  at  a later  period. 
At  the  extreme  east  end  .stood  another 
circular  tower,  whiah  was  not  finally 
taken  down  till  Bernini  began  to  erect 
the  gr and  front  towards  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  I’Anxerrois,  ultimately 
completed  l>y  Pirrault  In  1670.  A 
garden  much  exaggerated  in  dimen- 
sions, since  called  the  Jardin  de  I’ln- 
fanta,  is  represented  liy  Silvestre  as  ou 
the  south  or  river  side  of  the  palace ; 
it  was  no  doulit  Intended  as  a proJeUle 
jardin,  but  it  never  existed  as  our 
engraver  has  delineated  It,  There  is 
a fourth  plate,  shewing  the  interior  of 
the  court. — the  western  side,  that  of 
ITanels  1.  and  Henry  11.  with  a por- 
tion of  tlic  northern  side  In  process  of 
erection.  It  must  have  been  stopped 
for  want  of  funds,  liecause  weeds  are 
growing  on  the  top  of  the  unfinished 
wall.  The  fifth  plate  shews  the  external 
side  of  the  palace  fronting  the  Place 
dll  Carrousel.  These  two"  plates  are 
not  among  the  pleasing  ones  of  our 
artist ; they  are  hard  and  stiff,  though 
accurate  in  architectural  details. 

\\  e now  come  to  a series  of  eight 
plates  of  the  }>alace  and  gardens  of 
tile  Luxembourg,  or  Palais  d’Orleuns. 

(Jn  this  spot  Robert  de  Harlay  de 
S.-.acy  had  biuit  a mansion  about  the 
Uilddle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
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was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Due 
de  Pinei-Luxeinbour*?,  and  in  1612  it 
was  transferred  to  Marie  de  ^.ledicis, 
who  employed  De  Brosse  to  erect  the 
palace  as  it  now  stands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  additions  in  the  same  stjde, 
made  to  accommodate  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  plates  shew  the  ijuihlin'es  not  to 
have  been  much  changed  up  to  the 
commencement  of  ihe  present  cen- 
tury, and  two  of  them  represent  the 
Petit  Luxembourg  just  as  wm  ourselves 
remember  it  as  late  as  18-30.  So  too 
with  the  gan.lens : they  iiave  been  less 
altered  than  any  others  in  Paris ; in 
fact  the  whole  building  has  been  rather 
lucky  in  this  respect.  Silvestre  e.x- 
presses  his  opinion  of  it  thus : Veue 
du  Palais  d'Orleans  du  coste  des  Cliar- 
treux.*  Ce  inagnifK|iie  palais  fut  basti 
par  Marie  de  IMedicis,  conduit  par 
Monsieur  de  la  Brosse,  et  passe  pour 
un  des  plus  majestueux,  et  des  plus 
achevez,  edllices  du  iMonde.” 

Beneath  another  plate  he  writes  ; 

Jesuis  d’une  uaissance  autrefois  souueraitie 
Mais  le  temps  inayant  pris  mes  orucaiens 
diners  [Reine 

J’en  receus  deternels  des  faueurs  d’une 
Qui  me  faiet  admirer  aux  youx  I'e  rUui  vers. 

My  col lec  t ion  ! i as  i n i 1 01  dy  tl  I i r i y - 1 wo 
views  of  ditferent  edifices  and  [lortioiis 
of  Paris,  including  one  iidendi.-d  for  a 
frontispiece — lof)king  down  t!io  Seine 
with  the  i’ortc  St.  iJcrnaid  (Ui  the  h tt 
hand,  Notre  D.ime  and  ihe  Arch- 
l.tisho[)’s  ]ialac(^  on  fhc'  I’ight.  1 have 
no  distinct  recolleclion  o(  snjiug  moia; 
views  of  Ikrris  by  Silvedre  tli an  tho'o; 
but  I wish  some  auiateur  would  re- 
fresh my  memory  by  consublng  the 
portfoliosof  theBiblloLiie(pie  Imjieriale, 
or  those  on  the  t^iai  \d)ltalrc.  One 
of  the  ablest  of  these  [jlate-,  mid  one 
of  the  best  known  among  our  artist’.s 
works,  is  tlie  gcmcral  vi  nv  of  Pari.s 
looking  up  the  Sc-iue  from  bemeath 
Chaillot,  wher<‘  now  (he  Pont  d’Jena 
stands.  'I'his  plate,  admiraidy  executed, 
gives  the  most  valualdc  panoramic  view 
of  the  capital  of  that  date  now  extant. 
The  church  of  St.  Lustaehe  occupie.s 
the  extreme  left ; the  iiili  where  the 
observatory  iiuw  staiids.  behind  tlie 
Luxembourg,  the  extreme  right.  Next 
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to  St,  Eustache  come  the  Tuileries,  at 
that  time  completed  only  from  the  river 
one-half  of  the  way  towards  the  north, 
wdth  a little  low  dome  on  a stumpy 
central  })avilion  not  half  so  high  as  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore — then  the  Gallery  of 
the  Louvre  ; then  a host  of  towers  and 
spires,  including  St.  Jacques  de  la 
Boueherio  and  tlie  newly-erected  dome 
of  the  College  Mazarin  or  des  (^uatre 
atlons.  In  the  midst  is  Notre  Dame ; 
then  the  three  lofty  towers  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres  with  spires,  only  one  of 
wliich  now  remains  uninjured ; and  then 
the  two  domes  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Val  de  Grace,  'fhe  grouping  of  all 
these  buildings,  and  their  artistic  treat- 
ment, are  quite  admirable;  the  plate 
will  bear  the  ti^st  of  a good  magnifying 
glass,  and  it  is  a stmly  for  the  young 
engraver  as  well  as  for  the  antiquary. 
A .splendid  plate  of  Della  Bella’s  Pont 
Neuf — a fac-simile  of  the  original — 
wa.s  reproduced  about  fifteen  years  ago 
it  Paris,  and  proved  exceedingly  po- 
pular (it  is  one  of  the  cleverest  things 
ever  done) ; but  this  smaller  plate  of 
Silvestre’.s  is  equally  deserving  of  re- 
production, and  would  be  found  re- 
niiinerative  to  its  artist.  We  observe 
from  thi.s  plate  that,  when  it  was  taken, 
Llie  Faubourg  St.  Germain  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist;  we  see  in  fact  in  the 
mid<lle  di.stance  the  famous  Pre  aux 
Clerc.s,  with  a cottage  here  .and  there  ; 
in  front  a swampy  island;  then  still 
ticcri.'r  ;!ie  Seine — (no  one  (ishing  in 
it! — did  not  [seoplo  li-h  in  those  days 
in  P.irb  ? Wlc‘re  were  then  the  proto- 
tyjses  of  that  multitudinous  race  of 
patient  |fi.jcaturial  mortals  that  now 
dot  all  the  lianks  of  the  Seine  more 
than  half  tlic  days  of  the  year  ?)-— and 
then  tlie  sliore  under  Chaillot,  with  a 
few  boats.  Silvestre  was  fond  of  em- 
ploying a poet,  -mil  he  treats  us  to  the 
following  lines  in  honour  of  the  capital, 
If  not  of  his  own  performance  : 

JNt  ce  Rome  ({ue  jc  \oy  r 
Cu  cette  superbe  viUe 
Bout  Niiius  fut  jadis  Roy, 

Ou  celle  ou  mourut  Achiile  ^ 

Est  ce  du  grand  Constantin, 

La  grande  ct  nouuelle  Rome  ; 

Que  du  couohant  au  matin, 

L’viiivers  craint  et  renomrae  } 


* A small  fragment  of  this  celebrated  Carthusian  monastery  was  standing  in  a sort 
of  nursery-ground  outside  the  Luxembourg  in  1836. 
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Non  c’este  plus  que  je  ne  dis  ; 

C’est  vne  Illustre  Merueille, 

C’est  vn  monde,  c’est  Paris, 

Ville  au  iourd’huy  sans  pareille. 

L’on  verra  dessous  ses  loix 

Quelque  iour  la  terre  et  I’onde ; 

Ainsi  que  Rome,  autre  fois, 

Fut  la  Maistresse  du  raonde. 

So  that  the  Parisians  had  no  mean 
idea  of  their  beautiful  capital  even  in 
those  days. 

In  this  series  there  are  three  excel- 
lent views  of  Notre  Dame : from  the 
south-east,  the  north,  and  the  cast; 
the  latter  includes  the  lie  Notre  Dame 
or  St.  Louis,  and  the  Hotel  de  Bre- 
ton villiers.  The  cathedral  had  at  this 
time  its  central  spire  risiri<^  above  the 
transept,  and  it  went  up  into  the  sky 
hail  as  high  again  as  the  two  western 
towers  rose  above  the  walls  of  the 
nave.  A wooden  bridge,  with  tressel- 
piers,  connected  the  lie  de  la  Cite  with 
the  He  Notre  Dame ; and  another  si- 
milar bridge  ran  from  the  latter  to  the 
Quai  de  la  Tournelle,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Tlieso  plates  do 
full  justice  to  the  remarkably  bold 
dying  buttresses  of  Notre  Dame,  but 
they  represent  the  clerestory  windows 
as  round-headed ! Even  so  good  an 
artist  as  Silvestre  could  not  at  all 
times  understand  the  picturesque  value 
of  the  pointed  arch. 

Among  these  plates  are  views  of  the 
Pont  St.  Michel,  all  covered  with 
high-roofed  houses  and  bay-windows 
projecting  over  the  flood  : the  Place 
Koyalc,  just  as  it  is  now,  but  with 
wooden  rails  instead  of  the  fine  iron- 
work that  used  to  stand  there  in  1840, 
and  without  any  trees  ; bearing  date 
16.51;  the  Hotel  de  VTlle  and  the 
Place  de  Greve,  with  an  enormous 
cross  and  a fountain  on  it : and  a 
larger  and  more  detailed  view  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bretonvilliers. 

Another  plate,  a very  favourite  one 
>ng  collectors,  Is  that  of  the  Tour 
d..  Nesle  and  the  Hotel  de  Nevers, 
wkh  a portion  of  the  Pont  Xeuf.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  best  that  Silvestre 
ever  executed;  the  drawing  and  the 
composition  are  admirable : it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  re-engraved  as  a fac- 
simile, and  an  artist  of  sutlicient  skill 
might  translate  it  into  an  oil-painting 
with  the  certai-nty  of  wide-spread 
popularity.  What  an  admirable  scene 
might,  be  made  from  it  for  the  Hugue- 


nots! The  Hotel  de  Nevers  was  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  victims  of' 
the  St,  Barthelemi.  Ail  this  has  long 
since  given  way  to  the  iMint  and  the 
tluni  ^lalaquais. 

There  is  a dashing  sketchy  view  of 
the  He  Louviers,  with  good  portraits 
of  trees  on  It : a picturesque  plate  of 
the  Porte  St.  Bernard;  another  of  the 
Savonnerio  on  tlie  Chaillot  road,  with 
the  western  end  ol’  the  Cours  de  la 
Heine  Merc  liard  by.  The  Savon- 
ucrle  [)roduced  all  the  tine  carpet-,  of 
those  days,  and  v/as  famed  througiiout 
I’rance. 

Silvestre  has  had  tlie  o;Id  fancy  of 
representing  the  church,  the  court, 
and  the  great  tov/cr  oftiie  Temple,  all 
in  the  country  amid  trees  ! This  plate 
is  beautiful  in  its  execution,  and  it 
contains  the  early- pointed  arches  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  that 
church  could  not  avoid  shewing.  The 
whole  pile  of  buildings  shews  great 
signs  of  dila[)idatioii ; but  the  to’iver  is 
made  to  stand  a (piarter  of  a mile  from 
the  church!  and  the  air  of  the -whole 
is  decidedly  rural ! Surely  our  artist 
must  have  been  emljollishing  the  place 
in  a lit  of  suburban  enthusiasm  ! 

There  are  views  of  the  v/est  fronts 
of  St.  Sulpiee,  then  a small  edifice; 
of  St.  (.lermain  rAuxerrois ; of  the 
church  (if  the  Innocents,  with  its  far- 
iiimeil  cemetery  ; the  Petits  Augustins 

(now  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts)  : the 
<;hureh  of  tlie  Bernardins,  commenced 
by  an  English  abbot,  but  never  tinished: 
the  church  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  hos- 
pital of  that  name:  that  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  just  as  it  now  stands:  the  mo- 
nastic house  of  Bonhommes  at  Passy  : 
the  Allbey  of  St.  Victor  where  the 
Ilalle  aux  \Tns  now  stands ; the  church 
of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  near  the 
Luxembourg,  where  one  of  the  most 
horrible  mas.-aores  of  the  Great  Ile- 
vtdution  was  perpetrated ; and  the 
church  of  the  Priory  of  St.  iMartin  des 
Chanqjs,  placed  by  Silvestre  literally 
in  the  fields,  with  a -mall  chapel  near 
it, — -a  most  picturesque  plate. 

There  arc  also  views  of  the  Bastille, 
the  central  pile  and  the  north-eastern 
bastion:  the  hou-j  of  the  Poreherons, 
where  now  [.orr'J^^  enslave  the  heart 
and  eye : the  hou.  e of  M.  de  Coigneux, 
in  the  Faubourg  Sfc.  Germain,  then  a 
nice  rural  retreat,  evidently  far  re- 
moved froju  the  din  of  the  parliament* 
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of  which  he  was  President-au-Mortier : 
the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  He 
du  Palais : the  Arsenal  and  the  Ar- 
cheveche,  of  which  not  a single  stone 
now  stands. 

The  last  plate  of  this  series  is  of  pe- 
culiar value,  as  shewing,  besides  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  a portion  of  the  famous  Hotel 
de  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  chief  royal  resi- 


[June, 

dences  of  the  capital,  just  in  the  style 
of  Fontainebleau,  at  least  in  its  newest 
portions.  A few  foundations  of  the 
mediaeval  part  of  this  palace  are  all 
that  remain  of  it  at  the  present  day  ; 
but  they  are  known  only  to  the  official 
surveyors  and  architects  of  Paris. 

H.  Longue VLLLE  Jones. 
(To  he  continued.) 


FAMILY  NOMENCLATURE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

“ From  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  in  England, recently  published,  • we  are  induced  to  extract  the  following 
Essay  on  the  character  and  prevalence  of  the  Names  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Wales  ; which,  whether  the  production  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  Registrar- 
General,  or  of  one  of  his  coadjutors,  is  evidently  the  result  of  a long  and  laborious 
investigation. 


The  personal  or  family  nomenclature  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  is  a subject 
of  considerable  interest.  Much  that  is 
illustrative  of  their  early  condition,  cus- 
toms, and  employments  is  often  discover- 
able in  the  names  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  them  from  bygone  generations, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  these  names  will  always  afford 
matter  for  curious  speculation  and  useful 
inquiry.  English  surnames  have  already 
to  some  extent  engaged  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  and  others,  who  have  brought 
to  light  many  interesting  facts  on  the 
subject ; but  several  curious  questions  as 
to  the  number  and  extension  of  particular 
surnames  have  never,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  want  of  a sutficient  collection  of  obser- 
vations, been  fully  examined.  As  a con- 
tribution in  aid  of  such  inquiries,  it  may 
prove  not  uninteresting  to  notice  here  a 


few  of  the  more  obvious  facts  derived  from 
the  indexes  to  the  registers,f  leaving  the 
application  of  them  to  those  whose  tastes 
may  lead  them  to  follow  up  the  subject. 

Tlie  most  striking  circumstance  pre- 
sented by  the  indexes  is  the  extraordinary 
number  and  variety  of  the  surnames  of  the 
Enylish  people.  Derived  from  almost 
every  imaginable  object,  from  the  names 
of  places,  from  trades  and  employments, 
from  personal  peculiarities,  from  the 
Christian  name  of  the  fatlier,  from  ob- 
jects in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, from  things  animate  and  inanimate, 
their  varied  character  is  as  remarkable  as 
their  singularity  is  often  striking.  Some 
of  the  terms  which  swell  the  list  are  so 
odd  and  even  ridiculous  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  their 
assumption  in  the  first  instance  as  family 
names,  unless  indeed,  as  has  been  con- 


* This  report  is  full  of  many  valuable  statistics,  of  a medical,  sanitary,  or  moral  bear- 
ing. But  we  are  most  surprised  by  the  following  statement,  as  so  greatly  exceeding 
the  “ threescore  years  and  ten”  which  has  been  the  acknowledged  period  of  life 
ever  since  the  days  of  King  David.  “ The  natural  term  of  human  life  appears  to  be 
a hundred  years ; and  out  of  the  annual  generations  successively  born  in  England  and 
Wales,  a few  solitary  individuals  attain  that  limiting  age,  the  rest  dropping  off  year  by 
year,  as  age  advances;  .so  that  the  mean  life-time  is  at  present  only  41  years.”  T’q^ 
annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  most  healthy  districts,  as  Rothbury  and  Glendale  in 
Northumberland,  and  Ea.stbourne  in  Sussex,  is  1.3  in  1,000  ; the  average  is  17  in  1,000; 
in  marshy  districts  it  rises  to  23,  25,  and  even  27. 

f These  indexes,  which  are  separately  prepared  for  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages registered  in  each  quarter,  receive  a yearly  addition  of  upwards  of  1,350,000 
names;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  11^51  they  contained  the  names  of  4,828,404 
persons  married,  of  0,508,270  cliildren  born,  and  of  0,622,108  persons  who  died 
during  the  period  of  17?  years  from  1st  July  18.37,  when  the  system  of  general 
registration  commenced.  More  than  21,000,000  of  the  names  of  the  immediate 
subjects  of  one  or  more  of  the  important  events  of  birth,  death,  and  marrigae 
were  thus  inscribed  in  the  indexes  to  the  registers,  which  thus  form  a nominal  list 
of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  people  of  England,  living  or  deceased. 
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Jectured,  they  were  nicknames  or  sobri- 
quets, which  neither  the  first  bearers  nor 
their  posterity  could  avoid. 

In  Wales,  however,  the  surnames,  if 
surnames  they  can  be  called,  do  not  pre- 
sent the  same  variety,  most  of  them  having 
been  formed  in  a simple  manner  from  the 
Christian  or  fore-name  of  the  father  in  the 
genitive  ase,  son  being  understood.  Thus, 
Evan’s  son  became  Evans,  John’s  son 
Jones,  &c.  Others  were  derived  from 
the  father's  name  coalesced  with  a form 
of  the  word  ap  or  hab  (son  of),  by  which 
Hugh  ap  Howell  became  Powell,  Evan  ap 
Hugh  became  Pugh,  and  in  like  manner 
were  formed  nearly  all  the  Welsh  surnames 
beginning  with  the  letters  B and  P.  Here- 
ditary surnames  w'ere  not  in  use  even 
amongst  the  gentry  of  Wales  until  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  nor  were  they  gene- 
rally established  until  a much  later  period  ; 
Indeed,  at  the  present  day  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  adopted  amongst  the  lower 
classes  in  the  wilder  districts,  where,  as 
the  marriage  registers  show,  the  Christian 
name  of  the  father  still  frequently  becomes 
the  patronymic  of  the  son  in  the  manner 
just  described.* 

The  probable  number  of  surnames  in 
England  and  Wales  has  been  the  subject 
of  conjectural  estimates  based  on  a small 
collection  of  facts.  By  the  careful  colla- 
tion of  all  the  registration  indexes  it  could 
be  approximately  ascertained  ; for  during 
a period  of  more  than  seventeen  years  it 
is  probable  that  almost  every  resident 
family  contributed  to  the  registers  an 
entry  of  birth,  death,  or  marriage.  The 


task  of  collating  upwards  of  two  hundred 
immense  quarterly  indexes  would,  how- 
ever, involve  a vast  amount  of  labour 
without  any  commensurate  result ; more- 
over the  number  of  names  is  constantly 
varying,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  emi- 
gration, or  to  the  extinction  of  families  by 
death,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  names  by  foreigners  and 
emigrants,  to  the  corruption  of  existing 
names  always  going  on  amongst  the  illite- 
rate, and  to  various  other  circumstances. 

I have  ascertained  the  number  of  different 
surnames  contained  in  one  quarterly  index 
of  births  25,028  in  157,286  persons  re- 
gistered, and  in  another  of  deaths  20,991 
in  1 18,1 19  persons  registered  ; the  former 
selected  with  reference  to  the  period  of 
the  last  census,  and  the  latter  without 
premeditation. 

According  to  these  numbers,  there  were 
for  every  100  of  the  births  registered 
about  16  different  surnames,  and  for  every 
100  of  the  deaths  about  18,  reckoning 
every  surname  with  a distinctive  spelling, 
however  sligiitly  it  may  differ  from  others, 
as  a separate  surname.  Taking  the  two 
indexes  together,  and  by  a careful  colla- 
tion eliminating  all  duplicates,  the  num- 
bers stand  thus  ; — 

Persons  registered,  275,405. 

Different  surnames,  32,818. 

Difi'ereut  surnames  to  every  100  per- 
sons, 11'9- 

Persons  to  07ie  surname,  8'4. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  32,818  surnames, 
the  largest  collection  yet  made,  is  thus 
obtained;  f and  as  this  result  is  furnishtd 


* So  late  as  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  unabbreviated 
prefix  “ ap”  was  very  commonly  used,  and,  by  employing  it  with  the  contracted  jorm, 
three  generations  could  be  expressed  in  one  name  ; thus  Richard  ap  Pritchard  implied 
Richard  the  son  of  Pritchard  the  son  of  Richard. 

+ “ As  a matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  practical  use,  I have  appended  a list  of 
some  (2,280)  of  the  more  singular  names  which  have  been  met  with  in  the  two 
quarterly  indexes  already  referred  to.”  Upon  this  list  (which  we  have  not  room  to 
copy  at  length),  we  may  remark  that  it  contains  a large  number  wliich  are  rather  re- 
markable in  appearance,  or  from  a secondary  meaning  which  fancy  may  attach  to  them, 
than  in  their  original  signification.  Many  of  them  are  really  of  local  origin,  though 
it  migiit  not  be  thought  so  at  first  sight.  -Such  are  both  Hold  and  Tame,  and  Mutton 
(now  Mytton,  or  Mitton).  So  also  are  Arrow,  Boreham,  Came,  Camel,  Clay, 
Cleverley,  Cuppleditch,  Ashpole  and  C'aypole,  (f.  e.  Ash-pool  and  Clay-pool,)  Glass- 
pool,  Deal,  Freshwater,  Fullhndge,  Harbottle,  Hartshorn,  Kilboy,  Kilbride,  Kilmany, 
Reading,  Slaughter,  Sheepwash,  and  many  more.  Peebles  is  no  doubt  local  from 
Scotland,  and  Orange  and  Lions  from  the  Continent.  All  those  terminating  in  head, 
foot,  and  bottom,  as  Broadhead,  Fairhead,  Forhead,  Wallhead,  Whitehead,  and  Wood- 
head  ; Broadfoot,  Shatterfoot,  Trayfoot;  Bottom,  Longbottom,  Shipperboltom, 
Shufflebottom,  Sidebottom,  Tarfaottom, — though  capable  of  a personal  and  sometimes 
ridiculous  application,  are  also,  we  believe,  all  local.  So  also  are  Tomacre,  Goodacre, 
[Greenacre,]  Halfacre,  Oldacre,  and  others,  ending  in  acre;  so,  Wlieatcroft,  Bytheway, 
Highway,  Rushbrook,  Stubblefield,  Thickbroom,  UnthanU,  &c.  So  others  also  ending 
in  tree,  as  Crabtree,  Roundtree  ; in  house,  as  Gatehouse,  Redhouse,  Spittlehouse,  Tap- 
house,  Whitehouse,  &c.  Bacchus  is  certainly  a corruption  of  Bakehouse,  and  Venus 
perhaps  of  Wainhouse.  Wainscote  we  take  to  be  local,  and  class  with  Eastcote,  North- 
cote,  Southcote,  and  Westcote.  Spittle  i»  local  for  a liospital.  Shilling  is  probably 
Gknt.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV.  4 G 
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by  two  quarterly  indexes  only,  it  may  be 
assumed  as  a rou^h  estimate  that  the 
whole  number  in  England  and  Wales  is 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  remember 
that  the  list  includes  a large  number  de- 
rived from  the  same  roots  as  others,  com- 
monly agreeing  in  sound,  but  differing  in 
orthography  often  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  added  or  substituted  letter.  By 
these  trifling  variations  the  number  is 
immensely  increased.  The  name  of  Clerk, 
for  instance,  is  also  commonly  spelt  Clark 
and  Clarke,  one  and  the  same  primary 
name  (from  clericus)  being  implied  in  the 
three  forms ; but  three  separate  items 
necessarily  appear  in  the  list,  for  practically 
as  surnames  they  represent  different  and 
distinct  persons  and  families.  Again,  the 
widely  spread  name  of  Smith  appears 
in  family  nomenclature  also  as  Smyth, 
Smythe,  and  even  as  Smijth.  It  is  not 
usual,  however,  to  regard  these  diverse 
forms  as  representing  one  name  only,  nor 
would  their  bearers  probably  all  concur  in 


admitting  the  common  origin  of  the  several 
variations.  Until  a comparatively  recent 
period,  an  entire  disregard  of  uniformity 
and  precision  in  the  mode  of  spelling 
family  names  prevailed,  even  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  and  many  family  Bibles 
and  writings  might  be  adduced  as  evidence 
that  this  was  apparently  less  the  result  of 
carelessness  than  of  affectation  or  design. 
While  the  sound  was  in  a great  measure 
preserved,  the  number  of  different  sur- 
names became  greatly  multiplied  by  these 
slight  orthographical  variations,  as  well  as 
by  other  corruptions  : and  if,  in  reckoning 
the  number,  each  original  patronymic 
with  its  modifications  were  counted  as 
one,  the  list  of  32,818  would  be  consi- 
derably reduced. 

The  contribution  of  Wales  to  the  num- 
ber of  surnames,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  already  stated,  is  very  small 
in  proportion  to  its  population.  Perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
principality  could  be  mustered  under  less 
than  100  different  surnames;*  and  while 


local  from  Sheeliiig,  Muchmore  is  the  great  moor.  In  the  list  are  included  some  of 
the  commonest  trades  or  occupations,  as  Bargeman,  Bathmaker,  Bellringer,  Boatman, 
Clothier,  Cryer,  Farrier,  Fisher,  Footman,  Glazier,  Hosier,  Ironmonger,  Painter, 
Ploughman,  Plumber,  Pothecary.  and  many  more:  besides  most  of  those  that 
end  in  man,  as  Appleman,  Cherryman,  Cheeseman,  Kitchenman,  Waterman,  Watch- 
m lU.  Wainwright  and  Wheelwright  are  but  species  of  the  very  common  genus 
W.nght ; Copperwheat  is  Copp{rchwa:%  a worker  in  copper;  Coward  a cow-herd, 
analogous  to  shepherd  : so  Wait  was  a watchman,  sometimes  a musical  one ; a Roper 
was  a repe-maker  ; a Ponder  the  same  as  Finder,  the  keeper  of  the  public  pound. 
Alabaster  and  Ahblasrer  are  both  from  arbalastarius,  a c.''ossbow-man.  Waredraper 
is  a wardroper,  or  keeper  of  a wardrobe.  Pilgrim  is  not  a more  strange  name  than 
Palmer,  which  is  omitted;  nor  Prior  than  Monk  or  Friar,  which  are  omitted;  nor 
Prirsr  and  Proctor  than  Bishop.  The  list  also  includes  the  noble  n imes  of  Ivory 
and  Manners,  both  of  Norman  origin,  as  well  as  Gage,  Revel,  Rich,  Rivett,  and 
others,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  strange  or  even  remarkable,  except  by  giving  them 
a secondary  meaning.  It  inclules  many  obviously  derived  from  female  progenitors, 
as  Catharine,  IGlen,  Ellenor.  Margery,  Polly,  6cc.,  and  others  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  same  source,  as  Christian,  Honour,  Parience,  and  Prudence.  Many 
that  are  obvious  abbreviations  of  Christian  names,  Bill,  Dirk,  Jack,  Robin,  Tom, 
Tommy,  5cc.  Others  that  are  from  ancient  names  now  obsolete,  as  Gameson,  Godward 
from  Godard.  Gooseman  from  Guzman,  Gosling  from  Joceline.  Whymark  from 
Wvmacha.  Starbuck  is  a corruption  of  Torbock  ; Moon,  perhaps,  of  Mohun.  Griffin, 
Price,  and  Rice,  are  notiiing  more  than  common  Wrlsli  names.  Caesar,  Hannibal, 
Scipio,  &c.  are  such  as  have  been  often  given  to  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  Some, 
b-'siJes  Found  and  Foundling,  evidently  originated  from  the  filii  terra,  as  Hedge, 
Parish,  and  Straw,  and  perhaps  Parlour  and  Kitchen.  To  that  source  also  we  would 
attribute  those  named  after  the  months,  as  January  ; or  the  days,  as  Monday,  Friday  ; 
or  the  seasons,  as  Christmas,  Pentecost,  Midwinter,  and  Yule.  Merryweather  is  tie 
old  term  for  line  weather  ; and  Lemon,  we  suspect,  was  also  the  offspring  of  a 
leman,  or  concubine.  M e may  also  here  remark  that  foundlings  have  been  often  named 
arer  the  saint  to  whom  the  parish  church  was  dedicated.  If  weeded  of  the  above,  and 
others  like  them,  the  list  would  chiefly  consist  of  names  derived  from  beasts,  birds, 
and  inanimate  objects,  from  physical  peculiarities  or  qualities,  or  from  mere  sobriquets 
or  nicknames. 

Mr.  Lower's  Essav  on  Enslish  Surnames  (to  which  the  Registrar-General  has  himself 
referred  I would  help  to  elucidate  the  )';gin  of  a large  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  328  registration  officers  a . J their  deputies  acting  in  the  districts  of  Wales, 
207  are  com’ ri«ed  under  17  surnames,  in  the  following  proportions;  viz..  Jones  46, 
Williams  26,  Davies  IG,  Evans  16.  Thomas  In,  Roberts  14,  Lewis  11,  Hughes  10, 
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in  Eogiaad  there  is  no  redundancy  of  sur- 
names, there  is  obviousiy  a paucity  of 
distinctive  appellatives  in  Wales,  where 
the  frequency  of  such  names  as  Jones, 
Williams,  Davies,  Evans,  and  others, 
almost  defeats  the  primary  object  of  a 
name,  which  is  to  distinguish  an  individual 
from  the  mass.  It  is  only  by  adding  his 
occupation,  place  of  abode,  or  some  other 
special  designation,  that  a particular  per- 
sou  can  be  identified  when  spoken  of,  and 
confusion  avoided  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  The  name  of  John  Jones  is  a 
perpetual  incognito  in  Wales,  and  being 
proclaimed  at  the  cross  of  a market  towti 
would  indicate  no  one  in  particular.  A. 
partial  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
would  perhaps  be  found  in  the  adoption  of 
a more  extended  range  of  Christian  names, 
if  the  Welsh  people  could  be  induced  to 
overcome  their  unwillingness  to  depart 
from  ancient  customs,  so  far  as  to  forego 
the  use  of  the  scriptural  and  other  common 
names  usually  given  to  their  children  at 
baptism. 

From  the  circumstance  of  their  comnaon 
British  origin  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  Welsh  people  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall  would  exhibit  some  analogous 
principles  in  the  construction  of  their 
surnames  ; such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  Cornish  surnames  are  mostly  local,  de- 
rived from  words  of  British  root,  and  they 
are  often  strikingly  peculiar.  A large 
number  have  the  prefix  Tre,  a town  ; the 
words  Poi,  a pool,  Pm,  a head,  Ros,  a 
heath,  and  Lan,  a church,  are  also  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  local  distribution  of  surnames  is 
not  the  least  interesting  branch  of  this 
subject ; for  most  persons  will  have  re- 
marked that  every  district  of  the  country 
possesses  some  surnames  rarely  met  with 
anywhere  else,  the  origin  of  which  must 
be  sought  for  in  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  locality.  To  trace  out  the  connection 
between  the  surnames  and  these  circum- 
stances is  a task  which  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously undertaken  by  local  inquirers  ; 
and  the  indexes  prepared  by  each  superin- 
tendent registrar,  and  preserved  with  the 
registers  in  ids  custody,  would  prove  use- 
ful adjuncts  in  such  investigations. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  the  original 
adoption  of  a particular  surname  was  the 
result  in  most  cases  of  arbitrary  circum- 
stances, since  John  Smith,  instead  of  being 
called  after  his  occupation,  might  equally 
have  chanced  to  become  John  Johnson 
from  his  father’s  Christian  name,  or  John 


Wood  from  the  situation  of  his  abode,  or 
John  Brown  from  his  complexion,  it  is 
curious  to  remark  the  predominance  of 
certain  names,  which  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  preferentially  by  large  numbers  of 
the  people,  or  conferred  upon  them  by 
others,  and  now  prevail  in  every  county 
of  England.  Do  these  common  names 
hold  the  same  rank  in  point  of  numbers 
which  they  had  at  first,  or  have  some  of 
them  spread  and  multiplied  more  rapidly 
than  others  ? For  instance,  is  the  present 
predominance  of  the  Smiths  amongst  Eng- 
lish surnames  due  to  the  original  numerical 
strength  of  that  great  family,  or  to  some 
special  circumstances  acting  upon  the 
ordinary  laws  of  increase,  owing  to  which 
the  descendants  of  the  hammer-men  have 
multiplied  at  a greater  rate  than  the 
bearers  of  any  other  name  Has  the 
progeny  of  the  tawny  Browns  increased 
faster  than  that  of  the  fair-complexioned 
Whites,  relatively  to  the  original  numbers 
of  each  race,  so  as  to  account  for  the  ex- 
cess of  the  former  over  the  latter  ; or  were 
the  Browns  in  a majority  in  the  first  in- 
stance ? Various  are  the  surmises  and 
speculations  to  which  such  questions  may 
give  rise.  One  point,  however,  the  regis- 
tration indexes  enable  us  to  determine  ; 
the  particular  names  which  have  ultimately 
attained  the  strongest  hold  on  the  people  ; 
and  also,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  the  adherents  of  each. 

The  subjoined  list,  of  50  of  the  most 
common  surnames  in  England  and  Wales, 
is  derived  from  9 quarterly  inde.xes  of 
births,  8 of  deaths,  and  8 of  marriages  ; 
and,  although  the  inquiry  might  have  been 
extended  over  a more  lengthened  period, 
it  was  found  that  the  results  were  in  gene- 
ral so  constant  as  to  render  a further  in- 
vestigation unnecessary.  When  arranged 
according  to  the  numbers  in  each  index, 
the  names  appeared  almost  always  in  the 
same  order,  and  the  variations,  when  they 
occurred,  rarely  affected  the  position  of  a 
name  beyond  one  or  two  places.  These 
50  names  embraced  nearly  IS  in  every  100 
of  the  persons  registered.  The  3 names 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  Smith,  Jones,  and 
Williams,  are,  it  will  be  observed,  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  others  ; and  if  the  num- 
bers may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
whole  population,  it  would  appear  that  on 
an  average  one  person  in  every  2S  would 
answer  to  one  or  other  of  these  3 names. 

Regarded  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
it  seems  that  of  the  50  most  common 
names  more  than  half  are  derived  from 


Edwards  8,  Lloyd  8,  James  6,  Griffith  6,  Morgan  6,  Rees  6,  Owen  5,  Morris  4,  and 
Ellis  4.  There  is  only  one  officer  of  the  name  of  Smith.  The  districts  referred  to  are 
numbered  581  to  €23  in  the  Abstracts,  and  include  some  portions  of  English  counties 
on  the  Welsh  border. 
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the  Christian  or  fore-name  of  the  father, 
and  are  thus  literally  stVe-names  or  sir- 
names.  This  is  the  most  primitive  form 
of  a second  name,  and  it  was  extensively 
used  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  well 
as  by  other  European  nations.*  Names 
derived  from  occupations  are  next  in  num- 
ber, and  contribute  13  to  the  list.  After 
the  Smiths  come  the  Taylors,  who  are 
about  half  as  numerous  as  the  Smiths  ; 
next  the  Wrights,  amounting  to  about 
half  the  number  of  the  Taylors  ; then  the 
Walkers, Turners,  Clarks,  Coopers,  Wards, 
Bakers,  and  Clarkes.  The  Clarks  and  the 
Clarkes,  if  taken  collectively,  would  oc- 
cupy the  third  place  in  the  list  of  names 
derived  from  employments  : a fact  which 
points  significantly  to  the  importance 
attached  to  the  clerkly  office,  and  to  the 
possession  of  a moderate  amount  of  learn- 
ing, in  rude  and  unlettered  times,  when 
a king  received  his  characteristic  epithet 
(Beau-clerc)  from  his  scholarship.  This 
class  of  surnames  is  peculiarly  instructive 
as  illustrating  the  pursuits  and  customs  of 
our  forefathers  ; many  of  them  furnish 
evidence  of  a state  of  society  impressed 
with  the  characteristics  of  feudal  times ; 
and  not  a few  are  derived  from  terms  con- 
nected with  the  amusements  of  the  chase 
and  other  field  sports  to  which  our  ances- 
tors were  so  ardently  attached.  Widely 
different  would  be  a national  nomenclature 
derived  from  the  leading  occupations  of 
the  j)resent  day.  The  thousands  employed 
in  connexion  with  the  great  textile  manu- 
factures would  take  precedence  even  of 
the  Smiths  ; while  the  Taylors  would  give 
place  to  the  shoemakers  (now  scarcely 
recognizable  under  the  not  common  sur- 
name of  Suterwith  its  variations  Soutter, 
Sowter,  &c.  t),  as  well  as  to  the  Colliers, 
the  Carpenters,  the  Farmers  and  others. 
The  Hawkers,  Falconers,  Bowyers,  Fletch- 
ers, Arrow'sraiths,  Palmers,  Pilgrims,  Friars 
or  Freres,  and  a host  of  other  family  names 
derived  from  various  callings  which  have 
become  obsolete  in  this  country,  would  be 
wanting.  Seven  of  the  50  surnames  be- 


[June, 

long  to  the  class  of  local  surnames,  and 
are  expressive  of  situation,  as  Wood,  Hall, 
Green,  &c.  ; and  two  (Brown  and  White) 
are  derived  from  personal  peculiarities. 

The  surname  of  Smith  is  pre-eminently 
the  most  common  in  England,  as  that  of 
Jones  is  in  Wales;  and  so  great  is  the 
multitude  of  the  Welsh  Joneses,  that  the 
latter  name  not  only  enters  into  com- 
petition for  priority  in  point  of  numbers 
with  the  Smiths,  but  in  several  years  shows 
a majority  over  its  rival.  With  a view  to 
determine  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
two  widely-spread  surnames,  I have  ascer- 
tained the  numbers  of  each  entered  in  the 
indexes  during  the  years  1838-54.  The 
result  is,  that  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages of  the  Smiths  registered  in  this 
period  were  286,037,  and  those  of  the 
Joneses  282,000,  the  excess  in  favour  of 
the  former  being  3,137  in  the  17  years. 
Smith  is,  therefore,  unquestionably  the 
most  common  surname  amongst  us, 
although  the  Joneses  are  little  less  nume- 
rous, and  in  six  of  the  years  actually  con- 
tributed to  the  registers  larger  numbers 
than  the  Smiths.  Together  the  bearers 
of  these  two  common  names  amounted  to 
568,937,  or  1 in  36  of  the  whole  number 
registered,  during  the  period  referred  to. 

Assuming  that  the  persons  of  the  sur- 
names of  Smith  and  Jones  are  born,  marry, 
and  die  in  the  same  proportions  as  per- 
sons of  all  surnames,  it  will  follow  that  in 
England  and  Wales  there  are  not  less  than 
half  a million  of  persons  bearing  one  or 
other  of  those  two  surnames.  The  Smiths 
amount  to  rather  more  than  a quarter  of 
million,  and  the  Joneses  to  little  less  ; 
together  forming  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  English  population.  These  numbers 
represent,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
average  number  of  persons  in  a family  is 
the  same  as  in  the  whole  population  at  the 
census,  viz.  d'B  persons,  about  53,000 
families  of  Smiths,  and  51,000  families  of 
Joneses  ; and  to  give  an  illustration  of 
their  numerical  power,  it  may  be  stated 
that  these  two  great  tribes  are  probably 


* Wl'.at  are  called  Christian  names  were  in  England  in  times  anterior  to  the  Norman 
conquest  usually  the  sole  names  borne  by  individuals. 

The  names  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  remarkably  beautiful  and  expressive. 
The  following  are  examples  : — Alfred,  all-peace;  Edmund,  a speaker  of  truth  ; Godwin, 
beloved  of  God  ; Leqfwin,  win-love;  Ranvlph,  fair-help  ; Raymund,  quiet,  peace;  Alwin, 
winning  all  or  all-beloved.  The  Saxon  termination  ing,  signifying  offspring,  is  said 
to  have  been  gradually  rejected  for  SON  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  See 
Lower  on  Enylhh  Surnames,  Essay  2. 

t In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  period  at  which  surnames  became  here- 
ditary in  England,  the  common  people  of  the  better  sort,  as  well  as  the  upper  classes, 
wore  shoes  or  short  boots,  usually  with  “ chausses” — drawers  with  long  stockings  or 
pantaloons  with  feet  to  them.  {Planche’s  History  of  British  Costume,  c.  vi.)  It  is 
somewhat  singular,  therefore,  that  while  the  occupation  of  the  tailor  has  given  name 
to  so  numerous  a family,  that  of  the  maker  of  shoes  and  boots  exercised  so  little  influ- 
ence in  bestowing  a permanent  designation  upon  its  followers  and  their  posterity. 
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sufficiently  numerous  to  people  the  four 
towns  of  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds  and 
Hull,  without  any  addition  of  persons  of 
other  surnames. 

Upon  the  facts  derived  from  the  indexes 
of  the  registers  for  the  year  1853,  the  pro- 
bable number  of  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  bearing  each  of  the  50  most  fre- 
quent surnames  has  been  computed.  The 
results  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  list. 
From  this  estimate  it  appears  that  the 
persons  by  whom  these  50  surnames  are 
borne  amount  to  about  3,253,800  ; nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  On  an  average,  it  seems, 
one  person  in  73  is  a Smith,  one  in  To  a 
Jones,  one  in  115  a Williams,  one  in  148 
a Taylor,  one  in  162  a Davies,  and  one  in 
174  a Brown. 

It  is  sometimes  useful,  in  dealing  with 
an  extensive  list  of  names,  to  know  the 
proportionate  numbers  commencing  with 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  With  such 
information,  the  names  may  be  subdivided, 
according  to  the  initial  letters,  in  groups, 
large  or  small,  so  as  to  secure  tolerably 
equal  numbers  in  each  group.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  department  in  this  respect,  de- 
rived from  the  registration  indexes,  is  that 
the  letter  B is  the  most  frequent  initial  of 
surnames  amongst  us,  comprising  more 
than  a tenth  of  a whole.  Next  in  number 
are  tlie  surnames  ranked  under  the  letter 
H (9'.')  per  cent.)  ; then  those  under  S.  and 
W.  (8-9  and  8-7  per  cent.)  The  vowels. 


which  enter  largely  into  the  words  of  the 
English  language  from  their  occurrence  in 
the  prefixes,  ab,  ac,  ex,  in,  im,  un,  &c., 
are  not  extensively  used  as  the  initial 
letters  of  surnames  ; and  amongst  the  con- 
s <nants  N and  K are  the  first  letters  of 
the  fewest  surnames,  except  X and  Z.  As 
many  words  in  common  use,  chiefly  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  have  been  adopted 
as  surnames,  the  philologist  may  probably 
trace  some  relation  between  the  surnames 
and  the  words  of  the  language  beginning 
with  the  same  letters  ; but  so  large  have 
been  the  additions  made  to  the  English 
vocabulary  in  modern  times,  that  such  a 
connexion  is  by  no  means  obvious  in  re- 
ference to  the  words  now  found  in  our 
dictionaries. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  principal  results 
presented  by  the  registration  indexes.  A 
more  extended  examination  of  these  large 
collections  of  surnames  would  doubtless 
develope  other  facts  of  equal  interest.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  some 
of  the  coutinental  states,  possessing  similar 
sources  of  information,  will  be  induced 
to  make  public  such  facts  as  may  without 
much  trouble  be  obtained.  Being  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  comparison,  we 
shall  be  able  to  ascertain  what  affinities 
exist  between  our  own  surnames  and  those 
of  other  nations,  and  perhaps  to  discover 
new  relations  between  different  members 
of  the  great  Eurojiean  family. 


Fifty  of  the  most  common  Surnames  in  England  and  Wales,  arranged  with  reference 

to  their  Origin. 


Derived  from  Christian  or  Fore-Names. 

Davis  . 

. 6,205 

Jones  .... 

33,341 

Martin 

. 5,898 

Williams  .... 

21,936 

Morris  * 

. 5,888 

Davies  .... 

14,983 

James 

. 5,755 

Thomas  .... 

13.017 

Evans  .... 

12,555 

Morgan 

5,691 

Allen 

5,468 

Roberts  .... 

10,617 

Price  . 

5,219 

Johnson  .... 

9,468 

Phillips 

. 5,124 

Robinson  . . . .* 

9,045 

Watson 

. 4,771 

Wilson  .... 

8,917 

Bennett 

. 4,671 

Hughes  .... 

8,010 

Griffiths 

. 4,639 

Lewis  .... 

7,959 

(27  names)  246,032 

Edwards  .... 

7,916 

Thompson  .... 

7,839 

Derived  from  Occupations. 

Jackson  .... 

7,659 

Smith 

. 33,557 

Hams  .... 

7,042 

Taylor 

. 16,775 

V,' right 

8,476 

Harrison  .... 

6,399 

Walker  f . 

. 8,088 

* Most  of  the  families  of  this  name  are  of  Welsh  extraction,  Maicrrwyce  being 
the  Welsh  form  of  Mavors  (Mars),  the  god  of  war,  whose  name  was  often  bestowed  upon 
the  warlike.  Others  of  this  name  are  supposed  to  be  of  Moorish  origin. 

t From  the  German  walker,  a fuller  ; or,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  appellation 
of  an  officer  whose  duty  consited  in  “walking"  or  inspecting  a certain  extent  of  forest 
ground. 
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Turner 

7,549 

Davies 

113,600 

One  in  162 

Davis  . 

43,700 

421 

Clark 

6,920 

Cooper 

6,742 

Edwards 

58,100 

316 

Ward 

6,084 

Evans  . 

93,000 

198 

Baker 

6,013 

Clarke 

5,309 

Green  . 

59,400 

310 

Griffiths 

34,300 

529 

Cook 

5,300 

Parker 

5,230 

Hall  . 

60,400 

305 

Carter 

4,648 

Harris  . 
Harrison 

51,900 

47.200 

355 

390 

(13  names)  120,691 

Hill  . 

52.200 

352 

Hughes 

59,000 

312 

Derived  from  Locality 

Wood 

8,238 

Jackson 

55,800 

330 

Hall  . 

8,188 

J.ames  . 

43,100 

427 

Green 

7,996 

Johnson 

69,500 

265 

Hill  . 

7,192 

Jones  . 

242,100 

76 

Moore 

. 

0,269 

King  . 

42,300 

435 

Shaw 

4,759 

Lee  . 

4,731 

Lee 

Lewis  . 

35,200 

58,000 

523 

318 

(7  names) 

46,373 

Martin 

43,900 

420 

Derived  from  Personal  Peculiarities. 

Moore . 

39,303 

468 

Brown 

14,346 

Morgan 

41,000 

449 

White 

7,808 

Morris 

43,400 

424 

(2  names) 

22,154 

Parker 

Phillips 

39,100 

37.900 

471 

486 

From  other  Circumstances. 

Price  . 

37,900 

486 

King  . 

5,661 

Roberts 

235 

78,400 

Total  440,911 

Robinson 

66,700 

276 

Estimated  Number  of  Persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  bearing  the  under-men- 

Shaw . 
Smith  . 

36.500 

253,600 

504 

73 

tioned  Fifty  most  common  Surnames. 
(Deduced  from  the  Indexes  of  the  Re- 
gisters of  Birtlis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 
and  the  estimated  Population  in  1853.) 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Turner 

124.400 

94,000 

60,600 

56,300 

148 

196 

304 

327 

Allen  . 

40,500  One 

in  454 

Walker 

59,300 

310 

Baker  . 

43,600 

422 

Ward  . 

45,700 

402 

Bennett 

35,800 

514 

Watson  * 

34.800 

529 

Brown  . 

105,000 

174 

Wl)ite  . 

56,900 

323 

Williams 

159,900 

115 

Carter  . 

33,400 

551 

Wilson 

66,800 

275 

Clark  . 

50.700 

363 

Wood  . 

61,200 

301 

Clarke 

Cook  . 

38.100 

38.100 

483 

483 

Wright 

62,700 

293 

Cooper 

48,400 

380 

Total 

3,253,800 

5-7 

ANXIENT  SALTWORKS  DISCOVERED  AT  LOCH  SPYNIE,  CO.  ELGIN. 


A VERY  interesting  discovery  has  been 
made  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Spynie,  on 
the  farm  of  Salterhiil,  belonging  to  Sir  A. 
P.  Gordon  Curamins:,  of  Altyre.  It  has 
disclosed  remains  of  the  ancient  saltworks, 
from  which  the  estate  derived  its  name ; 
consisting  of  a tank,  formed  of  oaken 
plank's,  with  several  attached  troughs  or 
conduits.  The  excavations  have  been  made 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Elgin,  and  the  following  description  of 
tlie  rt^mains  has  been  published  in  the  Elgin 
and  Moraysliire  Courier: 

“Thetank  is  13  feet  long,  10  feet  6 inches 
broad  at  the  north,  and  9 feet  8 inches  at 
the  south  end  ; 3 feet  deep  at  one  end,  and 
3 feet  2 inches  at  the  other.  Three  of  the 
sides  are  of  solid  oak — each  side  being  one 
solid  piece,  9 inches  thick,  and  cut  from 
a tree  which  must  have  been  at  least  31  feet 
in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  is 
formed  of  oak  planks,  ten  in  number,  4 
inches  thick,  and  laid  upon  puddled  clay. 
There  appears  to  have  been  eleven  ori- 
ginally, but  one  has  disappeared.  The 
south,  or  more  correctly  the  south-east, 
side  of  the  tank  has  no  wooden  side  ; and, 
from  the  uneven  appearance  of  the  ends 
of  the  beams  which  form  the  east  and  west 
sides,  it  seems  doubtful  if  there  has  been 
one  - or,  if  any,  most  probably  a moveable 
sluice.  The  accompanying  sketches  will 
convey  a better  idea  of  this  curious  piece 
of  antiquity,  than  any  description — 

“At  the  north  end  there  are  two  spouts; 
on  the  west  two  others  of  similar  size 
and  shape.  These  are  not  all  exactly  of 
the  same  dimensions,  but  nearly  so.  One 
measures  G feet  2 inches  in  length,  2 feet 


2 inches  at  the  wider,  and  1 foot  10  inches 
at  the  narrower  end,  in  breadth  ; and  about 
2 feet  6 inches  in  dejitli  at  the  one  end, 
tapering  to  2 feet  at  the  other,  taking  its 
outside  dimensions.  Inside,  the  breadth 
of  the  widvr  end  is  1 foot  9 inches,  and  its 
depth  1 foot  4 inches  ; the  diameter  of  the 
opening  in  the  narrower  end  is  101  inches, 
the  wider  being  quite  open.  In  the  nar- 
rower end.  outside,  a rectangular  cut  is 
made,  I foot  2 imdies  by  1 foot  4 inches, 
and  about  2 inches  in  depth;  this  is  closed 
up  with  a block  of  wood,  apparently 
willow,  in  which  is  an  orifice  about 
6 inches  in  diameter.  The  conduits  pro- 
ject over  the  tank  about  G inches.  The 
outer  or  wider  end  is  considerably  elevated 
above  the  inner,  and  rests  upon  beams  of 
oak — and  massive  lids,  fitted  into  a groove 
on  the  upper  side,  have  been  fixed  down 
with  wooden  pins.  These  lids,  of  which 
only  one  was  found  entire,  extend  about 
five-sixtiis  of  the  whole  length — in  the 
other  sixth,  the  cavity  is  cut  out  of  the 
solid  tree.  It  will  be  observed,  that  on 
the  east  or  right  hand  side  of  the  tank 
there  are  two  large  gaps.  These  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  size  as  those  into  wliich 
the  conduits  are  fixed,  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  ; and  tliere  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  originally  there  have  been  con- 
duits in  these  gaps  also.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  a beam  runs  across  the  centre 
from  north  to  south  ; this  beam  is  also  of 
oak,  about  six  or  eight  indies  square,  and 
is  carefully  mortised  into  the  side  plank 
on  the  north — les  ’.ng  at  present  on  the 
bottom  planking  the  south  end  of  the 
tank,  but  with  tiie  end  ^(juared,  as  if  in- 
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tended  to  fit  into  a corresponding  mortise, 
apparently  intended  for  a person  to  stand 
upon,  whilst  drawing  the  water  of  the  tank 
with  a bucket  or  pail.  There  is  a small 
square  space  cut  out  of  the  bottom  plank- 
ing at  each  corner  on  the  north  side,  as  if 
for  upright  posts;  but  whether  there  may 
have  been  like  squares  at  tbe  south,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  as  one  of  the  extreme 
bottom  planks  is  not  to  be  be  found.  The 
bottom  of  the  tank  has  been  carefully  laid 
on  worked  clay;  and,  according  to  an  ex- 
perienced potter  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  clay  is  different  from  that  found  in  the 
locality  where  the  tank  is  placed. 

“ As  the  top  of  the  tank  now  lies  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  the  soil  at 
the  south  or  open  end  is  exposed  by  the 
excavations  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  Of 
this,  the  first  two  feet  is  composed  of 
coarse  sand  and  small  rounded,  water- 
worn  pebbles  ; but,  many  cart-loads  of 
this  having  been  removed  some  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  road-making,  the  accu- 
mulation of  shingle  must  have  been  origi- 
nally much  greater.  For  a foot  below  the 
pebbles,  till  we  reach  tbe  sides  of  the  tank, 
and  for  about  a foot  and  a half  afterwards, 
the  soil  is  a mixture  of  pebbles  and  clay, 
followed  by  a thin  layer  of  peat-moss  rest- 
ing on  a bed  of  clay,  which  appears  to 
reach  downwards  to  a considerable  depth. 
This  clay  contains  partial  layers  or  patches 
of  a marly  deposit,  chiefly  consisting,  as 
we  are  informed,  of  clay  mixed  with  shells 
of  the  common  mud-shell  (Limncetis 
j)ereger'),  the  twi.-ted  coil-shell  {Planorhis 
Contortxis)^  and  a Pisidium—dM  belong- 
ing to  fresh- w'ater  genera,  and  still  inha- 
biting the  loch.  Judging  from  what  has 
been  thrown  out  around  it,  the  tank  must 
have  filled  up  with  the  very  same  clayey 


soil  in  which  it  now  lies  embedded.  There 
seems  even  to  have  been  a patch  or  two  of 
the  marl  clay  towards  the  bottom.  This 
appears  to  indicate  that  it  must  have  been 
placed  there  previously  to  the  time  when 
the  tongue  or  spit  of  land  began  to  be 
formed,  otherwise  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  have  found  it  filled  with  gravel.” 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  same  newspaper, 
supplies  the  following  historical  remarks, 
which  appear  to  place  the  purpose  for 
which  tins  remarkable  construction  was 
formed  beyond  all  doubt : — 

‘‘  The  locality  in  which  these  remains 
are  situated  is  a somewhat  elevated  piece 
of  ground,  projecting  from  the  base  of 
Salterhill,  and  anciently  forming  a penin- 
sula, the  extremity  of  which  is  still  called 
‘ The  Pier  Head  ;’  and  between  which  and 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  loch,  named 
‘ The  Boat  Brae,’  there  was  formerly  a 
ferry.  A stone  in  the  ground,  with  the 
remains  of  a staple  in  it  for  an  iron  ring, 
to  which  boats  were  made  fast,  is  still 
pointed  out  near  the  pier  head. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tank 
was  a reservoir  for  collecting  water  from 
the  loch  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and 
that  on  the  intervening  ground  between  it 
and  the  pier  head  there  were  erected 
wooden  sheds  or  cots,  with  one  or  more 
pans  and  furnaces,  and  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  carrying  on  the  process  of 
making  this  article.  The  margin  of  the 
loch,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
peninsula,  was  a shallow  oozy  marsh,  a 
portion  of  which  was  no  doubt  converted, 
by  means  of  an  embankment  and  sluices, 
into  a feeding  pond,  into  which  tlie  water 
at  high  tide  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
flow,  and  whence,  after  being  retained  for 
some  time,  until  by  evaporation  it  became 
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concentrated  into  brine,  it  was  let  into 
canals  which  led  to  the  conduits  termi- 
nating in  the  tank. 

As  the  conduits  were  liable  to  be  choked 
up  with  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
they  were  made  of  a capacious  size,  and 
had  lids  above  fastened  with  four  wooden 
pins,  which  were  removable  at  pleasure  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  clearing  out  of  the 
drain  when  such  an  obstruction  occurred. 
The  square  block  received  into  a check  on 
the  face  of  each  conduit,  and  similarly  fas- 
tened as  the  lid,  was  also  moveable,  in 
order,  apparently,  to  admit  of  a piece  of 
woollen  cloth  or  strainer  beiug  inserted 
between  it  and  the  interior  opening  of  the 
conduit,  and  through  which  the  water  per- 
colated into  the  tank  in  a state  sufficiently 
pure  for  use  in  the  manufactitre  of  salt. 

Judging  from  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  and  mechanical  arts,  in- 
cluding workmanship,  such  as  this  tank 
and  its  conduits  show,  were  introduced 
into  Scotland  during  the  Scoto-Saxon  pe- 
riod of  our  history,  from  a.d.  1097  to 
130G,  it  is  probable  that  these  works 
were  formed  during  that  age.  The  country 
was  at  that  time  covered  with  forests  of 
pine,  oak,  and  various  kinds  of  hard  wood ; 
and  there  is  reason  therefore  to  conclude 
that  the  massive  timber  of  which  this  tank 
and  its  conduits  are  formed,  grew  not  far 
from  the  spot  w’here  these  works  were 
constructed.  Large  oak  trees  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  dug  up  in  cultivating  the 
lands  of  Duffus  ; and  a tradition  existed 
in  the  last  century  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  district  were  compelled  by  the  Danes 
in  the  ninth  century  to  carry  oaks  from 
Roseisle  to  build  their  ships  at  Burghead. 
Towards  the  beginning,  however,  of  the 
fourteenth  century  this  part  of  the  country 
appears  to  have  been  cleared  of  its  wood, 
for  we  find  mention  made,  about  the  year 
1304,  of  oaks  for  building  purposes  hav- 
ing been  carried  to  Duffus  from  Lang- 
morn,  which  was  then  the  site  of  one  of 
the  finest  forests  in  the  country. 

Saltworks  yielded  revenue,  under  the 
name  of  cana,  or  custom,  to  the  Crown  in 
ancient  times.  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  reign  of  David  I.  who  ap- 
pears to  have  occasionally  made  grants  of 
them  to  religious  houses.  Thus  the  abbey 
of  Holyrood  received,  as  a donation  from 
him,  the  salt  works  (mlvKn)  at  Airth,near 
the  head  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  ab- 
bey of  Newbattle  possessed  similar  works 
at  Blakeland  in  Lothian,  and  in  the  Carse 
of  Callander,  in  the  parish  of  Falkirk. 
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Mention  is  made  of  salt-works  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loch  of  Spynie  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  a deed 
by  Bricius,  bishop  of  Moray,  relating  to 
the  endowment  of  a chapel  in  the  castle 
of  Duffus,  between  1203  and  1222,  there 
is  an  allusion  to  land  situated  between  a 
certain  road  and  the  divisions  of  Kintrae, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  south  road  lead- 
ing from  the  castle  of  Dufi’us  to  the  south 
salt-works  * The  word  salina  is  appli- 
cable both  to  brine  springs  and  places 
where  marine  salt  was  made  ; but  that  the 
latter  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  cannot  be  doubted, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  indication 
of  tlie  existence  of  such  springs  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ; whilst  there  is  histo- 
rical evidence  that  the  Loch  of  .Spynie,  at 
the  period  referred  to,  was  an  inlet  of  the 
sea.  Bishop  Bricius,  in  soliciting  the 
Pope,  in  1207,  to  sanction,  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  seat  of  the  diocese  to  Spynie, 
alludes  to  the  inconvenient  access  to  the 
church  then  used  as  the  cathedral — the 
church  of  Kinneddar,  from  its  being  situ- 
ated in  a certain  angle  or  corner  of  the 
sea  (in  quoddara  angnJo  maris).-f  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  loch  was 
at  that  time  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  that 
the  tide  reached  as  far  west  as  Kintrae,  a 
Gaelic  name,  the  import  of  which  is  “ the 
head  of  the  tide.”  Walter  de  Moravia, 
Lord  of  Duffus,  received,  in  the  year  1226, 
from  Andrew  bishop  of  Moray,  in  perpe- 
tuity to  himself,  his  heirs,  and  the  salt- 
makers  (salinari}s),X  the  use  of  the  moors 
and  woods  of  Findrassie  and  Spynie  for 
fuel,  west  of  the  road  that  led  from  the 
castle  of  Duri'us  to  Levenford,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  rent  of  one  merk  ster- 
ling to  the  see  of  Moray.  In  1248  Simon 
bishop  of  Moray  confirmed  this  grant, 
with  the  addition  of  the  land  of  Logyn- 
havendale,  in  favour  of  Freskyn  the  son 
of  Walter  de  Moravia,  but,  instead  of  the 
merk  payable  yearly  by  the  latter,  a con- 
cession was  made  to  the  bishop  of  the 
right  of  commonage  in  the  woods  and 
moors  belonging  to  Freskyn,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Saltcot  which  is  between  Find- 
rassie and  Kintrae  (usque  Saltecot  que  est 
inter  Fiarossy  et  Kintray).§  Saltcot  was 
the  name  anciently  given  to  places  where 
salt  was  made  ; the  term  cot  being  still 
applied  to  the  wooden  sheds  in  which  .salt- 
pans are  erected.  Mention  is  made  of 
Sailelcot,  in  the  parish  of  Urquhart,  in 
tlie  year  1237,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a saltern  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Urqu- 


'*  Inter  predictam  viam  et  divisas  de  Kiutrae  ex  parte  australi  strati  australis  r^uod 
vadit  de  castello  de  Duffus  ad  saunas  australcs. — ( Registrum  Moraviense,  p.  273.) 
t Reg.  Moraviense,  p.  39.  -t  Ibid.  pp.  113,  132. 

§ Ibid.  p.  111. 
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hart  ;*  and  most  probably  a grant  of 
David  I.,  who  was  the  founder  of  that 
religious  house.  The  name  is  still  re- 
tained in  Saltcoats,  a town  in  Ayrshire, 
where  the  manufacture  of  salt  has  been 
carried  on  from  early  times.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Saltecot  between  Findrassie 
and  Kintrae,  situated  as  it  thus  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  loch,  was  the  site  of 
the  southern  salterns  referred  to  in  the 
deed  of  Bishop  Bricius.  This  mention  of 
southern  salterns  evidently  implies  the 
existence  of  nortliern  ones.  These,  no 
doubt,  were  at  Salterhill,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north  side  of  the  loch,  and 
were  most  probably  the  saltern  of  which 
the  tank  and  conduits  now  discovered 
formed  a part. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Salterhill  in  the 
Register  of  Moray  is  in  1545  ; it  is  desig- 
nated “Little  Drainy,  called  ihe  Salter 
It  was  at  that  time,  as  it  no  doubt 
had  been  when  the  saltworks  were  carried 
on  at  it,  a part  of  the  barony  of  Kinneddar, 
and  was  the  property  of  the  See  of  Moray. 
At  what  time  the  communication  between 
the  loch  and  the  sea  was  shut  up,  and  a 
stop  thereby  put  to  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  is  not  exactly  known.  This  commu- 
nication was  open  in  1380,  as  appears 
from  Bishop  Barr's  protest  in  that  year, 
in  wliich  he  alludes  to  salmon  and  shell- 
fish (oysters  and  cockles)  being  found  in 
the  loch,  and  states  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  or  port  of  Spy nie  were  “ fishers 
of  sea  fish,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing 
with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  sea, 
and  brioging  back  fish  in  their  boats  to 
the  said  port."^  At  the  time  Boece  wrote 
his  History  of  Scotland,  a.d.  1526,  the 
loch  appears  to  have  been  completely  iso- 


lated. He  mentions  that  there  were  per- 
sons then  living  who  remembered  when  it 
was  stocked  with  salmon,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  communication 
with  the  sea  was  open  to  the  year  1430. 
The  disappearance  of  the  salmon  he  attri- 
butes to  the  rapid  growth  and  increase  of 
a plant  called  Swangirs,  of  the  seeds  of 
which,  he  remarks,  swans  were  fond,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this,  the  loch  had 
then  become  a favourite  resort  for  these 
birds.  He  describes  the  loch  as  being  five 
miles  long,  but  so  shallow  in  many  places, 
from  the  accumulation  of  the  plant  above 
mentioned,  that  a person  could  wade 
through  it.§  This  remark  probably  applies 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  loch  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salterhill,  where  tliere  were  formerly  step- 
ping-stones, called  “ the  Bishop’s  Steps,” 
across  it.  Camden,  who  published  his 
“ Britannia  ” in  158G,  mentions  Lossie  as 
terminating  in  the  loch  ; — “ This  river,” 
says  he,  “as  it  approaches  the  sea,  finds 
the  ground  more  level  and  soft:  and, 
spreading  itself  into  a lake  covered  with 
swans,  and  yielding  plenty  of  olorina  or 
swan  wort,  has  on  its  banks  SpyuieCastle.”i| 
After  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  dis-* 
continued,  the  places  where  it  had  been 
carried  on  retained  their  names.  Thus 
Saltcot,  between  Findrassie  and  Kintrae,  is 
mentioned  in  the  rental  of  the  bishopric  of 
Moray,  under  the  name  of  Saltcottis,  in 
the  barony  of  Spynie,  and  as  yielding,  in 
the  year  1565,  a rent  of  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence,  oue-tbhd  of  which  was 
paid  by  the  Lord  of  Duffus,  and  two- 
thirds  by  James  Innes  of  Drainy.^  The 
estate  of  Gordonstown  still  pays  feu  duty 
to  the  Crown  for  the  k.nds  of  “ Saltcoats,” 
the  site  of  which,  however,  is  unknown. 
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THE  sale  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  collection 
ccrnmencedon  Monday  the  28th  of  April. 
The  Egyptian  antiquities  realised  high 
prices.  The  most  remarkable  of  them 
were,— a Stone  Ornament  for  the  breast 
(5  , . brought  to  England  by  Belzoni,  and 
fig ’.-.id  in  Sharpe’s  rlgyptian  Inscriptions 
and  Pettigrew's  work  on  Mummies — in 
the  centre  a scaraboeus  in  a boat,  between 
th’’ goddess  Isis  and  the  goddess  Nephthis, 
Ic;’.  ; two  Egyptian  Bronzes  (TO), 

representing  a sphynx  formed  of  a beetle's 
body  and  a hawk’s  head,  and  a figure  of 
Osiris  with  his  two  sceptres,  15^.  10s. 


A Colossal  Head  of  Nephthis  (79),  in  red 
granite,  which  formed  part  of  the  lid  of  a 
sarcophagus  found  in  the  Thebaid,  and 
brought  to  Rome  by  M.  Basseggio,  the 
lueroglyphical  writ'in  j upon  it  being  in 
honour  of  Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sais,  (and 
published  by  Sharpe.  Plate  33,)  made  in 
the  reign  of  Pharao’::  Hophra,  about  b.c. 
500,  03  guineas. 

In  antique  Grec'x  gold  Mr.  Rogers 
was  peculiarly  rich.  The  prices  were : 
For  a beautiful  Earr:  ig  (94),  with  curved 
top,  the  surface  covered  with  the  Greek 
honeysuckle,  18/,  iOf. ; another  Earring 


* Reg.  Moraviense,  p.  102.  f Ibid.  p.  399.  t Ibid.  p.  192. 

§ Bcece's  Description  of  Scotland,  as  translated  by  Bellenden.  See  Holinahed,  p.  11 
11  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  iii.  p.  427.  1i  Reg.  Morav.  p.  435. 
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(95),  with  a mermaid  supporting  a basket, 
very  perfect,  18/.  7s.  6d.  ; a pair  of  very 
elaborate  Earrings  (97),  each  with  a 
jacinth,  and  numerous  drops  beneath, 
16/.  10^.;  Fibula  (98),  with  bow-shaped 
top,  elaborately  ornamented  with  filagree 
and  honeysuckle  ornament,  20/.  ; a Neck- 
lace (99),  composed  of  fluted  beads  of 
glass  of  light  blue  colour,  with  a gold 
flower  between  each  bead,  from  which  is 
suspended  a fruit-shaped  gold  ornament, 
a male  bust  of  gold  suspended  from  the 
centre,  17/.  10s. ; a pair  of  Bracelets  (103), 
of  blue  glass,  in  two  pieces,  each  joined 
with  a gold  band,  a gold  lion  and  pine 
cone  forming  the  ends  of  each,  found  in 
a tomb  at  Rome,  40/.;  a group  of  Three 
Priestesses  (110),  20/.  9s.  6</. ; a Fibula 
(127),  surmounted  by  a winged  lion,  23/.  ; 
a large  Fibula  (129),  circular,  with  raised 
centre,  circles  of  blue  glass  set  in  the 
inner  rim,  on  v^hich  are  female  figures 
seated  between  ornaments  of  peculiarform, 
a very  perfect  specimen,  2f  inches  in  dia- 
meter, 81/.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  day  was  the  golden  Bulla, 
(133),  inscribed  “ Host.  Hos."  (Hostus 
Hostilius),  weighing  363  grains,  dis- 
covered in  a vineyard  about  twelve  miles 
from  Rome,  and  bought  of  Signor  An- 
tonio Bellotti  in  1 82 1 . It  sold  for  54  guineas 
to  Mr.  Forman,  the  ironmaster  of  Merthyr, 
and  partner  of  the  late  Alderman  Thomp- 
son. A portion  of  a Greek  Necklace 
(135),  formed  of  eight  flat  plates,  with 
Victory  in  a biga,  suspended  from  eighteen 
oval  bosses  and  double  honeysuckle  orna- 
ments, w’as  sold  for  51/. 

The  second  day’s  sale  included  a beau- 
tiful little  bronze  figure  (189)  of  a female 
seated  in  a chair,  her  head  supporting  a 
graceful  stem,  probably  designed  to  sustain 
a lamp.  The  chair  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  poet  the  form  of  the  chairs 
in  his  dining-room.  This  bronze  was 
found  in  the  sea  at  Puzzuoli,  and  purchased 
for  Mr.  Rogers  by  James  Millingen  : it 
was  sold  for  the  sura  of  51  guineas,  and 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  A 
fine  bust  (291)  in  marble,  called  a Son  of 
Niobe,  but  identical  v/ith  the  head  of 
Jason  in  the  Vatican,  was  also  bought  for 
the  national  collection  for  102  guineas.  A 
small  terra-cotta  of  Lorenzo  de’  ^ledici,  at- 
tributed to  Michael  Angelo’s  own  hand, 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Coventry  for  28  guineas, 
whilst  two  French  bronzes,  reduced  from 
Michael  Angelo’s  recumbent  figures  belong- 
ing to  the  same  monument  as  the  Lorenzo, 
and  of  the  same  size  as  the  terra-cotta, 
were  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Morland  for 
90  guineas  each.  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Hill- 
street,  became  possessor  for  10  guineas  of 
the  mahogany  pedestal  made  (for  Mr. 
Rogers)  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey  in  1803,  when 


he  was  a workman  employed  by  Bogaert 
a German,  at  5s.  a day.  The  vase,  pro- 
bably a cinque-cento  production,  which  it 
used  to  support,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Chaffers 
for  42/. 

The  sale  of  the  Greek  vases  entirely 
occupied  the  third  and  fourth  days,  and 
the  212  lots  realized  the  total  sum  of 
2,463/. 

A beautiful  little  vase  (503),  considered 
the  gem  of  the  collection,  was  purchased 
at  the  price  of  101  guineas  for  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  inscribed  with  the  names 
A(ppooirr],  HeiGlo,  'EvSaip.ovia,  &c.  This 
vase  came  from  Athens,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished by  .Stackelberg, 

Another  (505  a),  representing  females  at 
a public  fountain,  similar  to  several  in  the 
British  Musuem,  but  with  the  addition  of 
the  name  of  the  fountain  inscribed  on  the 
left-hand  side,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dington for  165  guineas. 

The  British  Museum  was  the  purchaser 
of  the  five  following  vases  ; 329.  An  ala- 
bastron,  Aphrodisia  and  Eros,  10  gs. ; 
445.  A cyli.T,  with  olive-leaf  border, 21  gs.; 
453.  An  oenochoe,  with  bacchanal  tor- 
menting a tortoise,  16  gs. ; 479.  A scy- 
phus,  Phaedra,  Aphrodite,  and  Eros  (en- 
graved by  Panofka  and  Gerhard),  21.  10^.; 
483.  A staranos,  two  females  before  a ter- 
minal of  Bacchus  (also  engraved  by  Pa- 
nofka), 8/. 

The  sale  of  the  Pictures  occupied  the 
whole  of  two  days,  May  2 and  3,  occa- 
sioning the  utmost  interest,  and  bringing 
correspondent  prices.  How  very  largely 
many  of  the  pictures  had  increased  in 
value  whilst  in  Mr.  Rogers’s  hands  will  be 
perceived  by  some  notes  which  we  shall 
interweave  in  the  following  list.  For  a 
fuller  description  of  each  picture,  we  refer 
to  the  extracts  from  Dr.  V’aagen,  which 
we  have  already  given  in  our  two  last 
Magazines ; — 

By  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.  [see  p.  363]. 

517.  The  Vintage,  26  guineas. 

518.  Fdte  champetre,  from  Bocaccio,  con- 
taining four  subjects,  engraved  in  Ro- 
gers’s Poems,  75  gs. 

519.  Triumph  of  Amphitrite,  21  gs. 

520.  Sedillo,  the  old  licentiate,  at  supper, 
attended  by  Gil  Bias,  23  gs. 

521.  The  Rustic  Courtship,  35  gs. 

522.  Iraelda  and  Paolo,  19  gs. 

523.  Adam  and  Eve,  36  gs. 

658.  Triumph  of  Charles  V.  29  V gs. 

659.  Birth  of  Narcissus,  7 7 gs. 

660.  The  Sailor’s  Return,  26  gs. 

661.  Tournament,  26  gs. 

663.  Death  of  Iphigenia,  26  gs. 

666.  Don  Quixote,  in  the  inn  yard,  31  gs. 

667.  starting,  38  gs. 

668.  at  a ball,  22  gs. 
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6Gy.  Sancho  Panza  with  the  Duchess, 
33  gs.  (Others  of  Stothard  hereafter.) 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  [see  p.  363]. 

601.  The  Strawberry  Girl,  2,205/.  Mr. 
Mawson,  of  Berners-street. 

695.  The  Sleeping  Girl,  157/.  lOs. 

.588.  Girl  with  a Bird,  241/.  lOs. 

714.  Puck,  l,02b7.  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  (Sir 
Joshua  received  100/.  for  this  from 
Boydell,  and  Mr.  Rogers  gave  2l0/. 
5.-.) 

706.  Psyche  with  a lamp,  420/.  (Bought 
by  Mr.  Rogers  privately  of  Lord  Fara- 
borough  for  250  guineas,  the  highest 
price  he  ever  gave  for  a picture.) 

702.  Landscape  from  Richmond  hill,  430 
guineas.  (Bought  for  155  guineas.) 

604.  Landscape  in  the  manner  of  Titian, 
105  guineas. 

581.  The  iMob  cap,  780  guineas.  (Bought 
by  Mr.  Radclyffe.) 

591.  Girl  sketching,  350  guineas.  (Bought 
by  Mr.  Rogers  for  101  guineas.) 

525.  iMarquess  of  Himtly,  after  Vandyck, 
55  guineas.  /Bought  fur  52  guineas.) 

Gainsborough  [p.  .364]. 

694.  Landscape,  250  guineas. 

697.  Landscape,  120  guineas. 

R,  Wihca  [p.  .364]  . 

582.  Italian  Landscape,  130  guineas. 

704.  Hadrian's  Villa,  135  guineas. 

712.  Mceceoas’  Villa,  130  guinea.s. 

Bonninyfon  []).  364.] 

703.  Turk  fallen  asleep,  280  guineas- 

Glotto  [p.  .361]. 

721.  Heads  of  Peter  and  Joiiti,  78/.  15^. 
(Bought  for  the  National  Gallery.) 

Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesale  [p.  364], 

615.  Daugliter  of  Ilcrodias  dancing  before 
Herod,  35  gs. 

614.  The  \'irgin  enthroned,  with  her  Child, 
surrounded  by  nit'.e  angels,  310  gs.  tThis 
work  was  attributed  by  Waageu  to  Goz- 
zoli  [p.  484],  and  in  the  Catalogue  to 
Giotto  ; but  in  the  Atheneuui,  April  26, 
p.  526,  very  confidently  to  Fiesole.) 

Lorenzo  di  Credi  [p,  364]. 

CIO.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  380  gs. 

Rajfaelle  [p.36t]. 

620.  Christ  in  the  Garden,  472/.  10^. 

(Su])posed  to  have  been  bought  for  100/.) 

727.  Madonna andChild,  480  gs.  (Bought 
by  Mr.  Rogers  in  1816  from  the  Hope 
Gallery  for  60  gs.  but  formerly  pur- 
chased from  the  Orleans  Gallery  by  Mr. 
Hibbert  for  500.) 

Aw'rea  Sacc/ti  [p.  364]. 

710.  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  81/,  (Mr. 
Rogers  bought  this  for  the  same  sum  in 
1810'  from  Mr,  Hope’s  collection.) 

Titian  [p.  364], 

725.  Sketch  of  La  Gloriri,  270  gs. 

.578.  Samp.son  in  the  lap  of  Delilah,  10  gs. 

Tintoretto  [p.  305]. 

r-‘6  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,  410  gs. 


Giacomo  Bassano  [p.  365] . 

612.  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  48  gs. 

Francisco  Bassano  [p.  365]. 

709.  Good  Samaritan,  230  gs.  National 
Gallery.  (It  w'as  bought  by  Mr.  Rogers 
for  40  gs.) 

A.  Caracci  [p.  365]. 

730.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  400  gs, 

L.  Caracci  [p.  365], 

623.  Virgin  and  si-^c  saints,  160  gs.  It 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Rogers  at  Bologna 
in  1821,  and  hung  over  his  writing-table, 
with  the  Claud  (624)  and  RafFaelle  (625). 

Domenichino  [p,365]. 

605.  Landscape.  Judgment  of  Paris,  39  gs. 

606.  Landscape,  Marsyas. 

550.  Landscape,  with  Tobit,  27  gs. 

679.  Birdcatchers,  120  gs. 

Claude  Lorraine  [p.  365]. 

624.  No.  11  of  Liber  Veritatis,  660  gs. 

N,  Poussin  [p.  365]. 

622.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  110  gs. 
This  picture  is  an  exception  to  the  ad- 
vanced prices  *.  it  cost  Mr.  Rogers  155 
guineas. 

Jan  van  Eyck  [p.  365]. 

585.  Virgin  and  Child,  255  gs. 

H.  Himmelinck  [p.  365]. 

5,99.  Portrait  of  a young  man,  86  gs. 

Rubens  [p.  366] . 

726.  Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar,  1,102/. 

I Ox.  Bought  for  the  National  Gallery. 

608.  The  Horrors  of  War,  210/.  Bought 
for  the  National  Gallery. 

593.  Solitude;  moonlight,  310  gs.  Lord 
Ward.  (It  was  bought  for  155  gs.) 

717.  The  Waggon  landscape,  690  gs. 
(From  the  collection  of  the  IMarquess 
Camden). 

Rembrandt  [p.  366]. 

601.  The  Emancipation  of  the  United 
Provinces,  60  gs. 

719.  His  own  portrait,  310  gs.  (It  was 
bought  for  66/.) 

617.  Landscape;  forest  scene,  250  gs. 

Holbein. 

560.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Caesar  Borgia, 
31  gs. 

Teniers  [p.  483]. 

723.  The  Witch,  300  gs.  Mr.  Danby 
Seymour.  (Bought  for  115  gs.) 

564.  Cavern  scene  [p.  484]  41  gs. 

Velasquez  [p.  483]. 

693.  Philip  IV.,  205  gs. 

710.  Don  Balthasar,  1210  gs. 

F.  Bassano  [p.  483]. 

549.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  25/, 

Giorgione  [p,  483] . 

579.  Knight  and  Lady,  88  gs, 

699.  The  Riposo,  70  gs. 

Murillo  [p.  483], 

715,  Infant  Clirist  and  St.  Francis,  230  gs. 
Gozzoliy  p,  484  (see  Fiesole  above). 

Domenichino  [p.  484]. 

675,  Caricature  of  Hawking,  41  gs. 
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Van  der  Hoog  [p.  484], 

647.  Delft  church,  34  gs. 

Caspar  Poussin  [p.  484], 

670.  Woody  landscape,  166  gs. 

671.  Classical  landscape,  151  gs. 

(These  are  companions  from  the  Colon ua 

palace,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Rogers  at 
Rome  in  ISS*^.) 

Guercino  [p.  484]. 

618.  Dead  Christ,  15.5  gs. 

.56 1.  Landscape  [p.  485],  33  gs. 

Artus  van  der  Neer  [p.  484]. 

536.  Moonlight  on  river,  32  gs. 

537.  Fire  effect  on  river,  18-]-  gs. 

Watteau  [p.  484]. 

566.  Masquerade,  155  gs. 

567.  Concert,  175  gs. 

(Companion  pictures  from  the  Earl  of 
Carysfort’s  collection,  bought  together 
for  60  guineas,  now  producing  230  !) 
Parmigiano  [p.  484]. 

559.  The  Riposo,  75/.  (From  .Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence’s  collection.) 

P.  F.  Mola  [p.  484]. 

688.  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  82  gs. 

Leslie,  R. A.  [p.  484]. 

583.  Sancho  Pauza  and  the  Duchess, 
1176/.  (Bought  by  Mr.  Lloyd.) 

529.  Two  Children  of  Edward  IV.  in  the 
Tower,  215/.,  Mr.  Gambart.  (It  was 
painted  for  Mr.  Rogers,  who  i)nid  40/., 
double  the  stipulated  price.') 

603.  The  First  Lesson,  320  gs. 

Sir  C.  Eastlake. 

592.  The  Sisters,  380  gs. 

Sir  David  Wilkie  [p.  484] . 

527.  Death  of  the  Red  Deer,  375  gs. 
Haydon. 

590.  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  (A  small 
copy  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  picture,  painted 
for  Mr.  Rogers.)  65  gs. 

Lucas  van  Leyden  [p.  485], 

557.  St.  John  and  St.  Mark,  31  gs. 

P.  Perugino : but  attributed  by  Waagen 
(see  p,  485)  to  A.  da  Messina. 

567.  Christ  and  four  Saints,  37  gs. 

Peter  Neefs  [p.  485]. 

532.  Interior  of  a church,  15. I gs. 

533.  Another,  20  gs. 

Verocchio,  or  Pollajuolo  [p.  485], 
587.  An  Italian  lady,  185  gs.  Mr.  Daven- 
port Bromley. 

Barocclo  [p.  485]. 

707.  The  Entombment.  40.  gs. 

621.  La  Madonna  del  Gatto,  200  gs. 
Bourguignon  [p.  485]. 

510.  Battle  piece,  15  gs. 

511.  Another,  Ilf  gs. 

Bernhard  Van  Orley  [p.  485] . 

5.55.  Emperor  Charles  V.,  100/. 

Schiavone  [p.  485  j . 

586,  Birth  of  St.  John,  51  gs. 

Desidi-rio  [p.  43.5]. 

507.  Castle,  with  an  executicu,  9/. 

Garqfaio  [p.  4b  >j . 

6,00.  Virgin  and  Chil^  20  gs. 


556.  Holy  Family,  98  gs. 

Jan  Van  Goyen  [p.  485]. 

563.  Marine  piece,  11  gs. 

515.  Dutch  canal,  13f  gs. 

The  sale  on  Monday,  May  5,  consisted 
of  miscellaneous  objects  of  Art  and  Vertu  ; 
among  them  were  Fla.vmau’s  reed  pen 
(sold  for  96’.;  ; Washington’s  coffee-cup 
(I/.  155.)  ; a copy  of  Ariosto’s  inkstand, 
presented  to  Mr.  Rojjers  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville in  1826,  with  a Latin  inscription  to 
that  effect,  167. ; and  Addison’s  Writing- 
table,  purchased  by  Lord  Hollatid  for 
14/.  35.  o‘d.  Lot  829,  a very  fine  and 
rare  Diptych,  of  early  Limoges  work,  239 
guineas.  Amongst  the  works  of  modern 
sculpture, — a Bust  of  Homer,  an  Italian 
copy  from  the  antique,  bequeathed  to  Mr. 
Rogers  by  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and  for- 
merly at  Ampthill.  41  guineas  : a colossal 
Bust  of  Antiuoi’iS  (833),  executed  in  Italy 
for  Thoma.s  Hope,  esq.  57/. ; Cupid  (8.34), 
by  Fla.xman,  executed  for  51  r.  Rogers, 
115  guineas;  Psyche  (835),  the  com- 
panion (which  was  adopted  as  a monu- 
ment for  Mrs,  Tighe,  author  of  “ Psyche  *'), 
185  guineas  : they  were  both  bought  by 
5Ir.  Farrer;  Roubilliac’s  original  Bust  of 
Pope,  in  terra  cotta.  137  guineas,  by  Mr. 
Mun  ay,  of  Albemarie-street ; F!  r.'u'.an’s 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  ;i  [)iir  of 
plaster  statuettes,  executed  for  Sir  3’.  Law- 
rence, and  purchased  by  Mr.  Rogers  at 
his  sale,  34  guineas. 

On  Tuesday  the  Prints  and  Drawings 
were  sold.  A pen-and-ink  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  (877),  by  Luca.s  van 
Leyden,  20/. ; Watteau,  portrait  of  a Gen- 
tleman, in  red  chalk  (dated  1721),  79/.  05. 
Lord  Ward;  Albert  Diirer's  Melancthon 
(883),  in  pen-and-ink,  16/.  ; the  Torso  of 
a Child,  heightened  with  white  on  blue 
paper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  20/.;  a por- 
tion of  the  Triumphal  Frieze  by  A.  Man- 
tegna, in  bistre,  23/.  IO5.  ; a sketch  of 
St.  John  Baptising  Christ  (918),  by  Raf- 
faelle, 30  guineas.  Tlie  highest  prices 
obtained,  however,  were  the  following  : — 
The  Virgin  (950),  by  Raffaelle,  with  the 
Infant  Christ  and  St.  John,  a design  in 
red  chalk,  a drawing  on  the  reverse,  140 
guineas  ; the  Entombment  (951),  the 
celebrated  work  from  the  Crozat  collec- 
tion, by  Raffaelle,  440  guineas,  Mr.  G. 
Morris  Moore  ; the  Infant  Christ  and  St. 
John  (953),  by  Raffaelle,  61  guineas,  Sir 
John  Ramsdea;  a Man  in  a Cloak  '^954), 
seated,  reading,  in  black  chalk,  by  M. 
Angelo,  engraved  in  (Jttley’s  School  of 
Design,  51  guineas  ; a Concert  of  Four 
Figures  (955).  in  bistre,  by  Titian,  15/.  ; a 
Diploma  (lUla), '(gued  by  Ludovico  5Iaria 
Duke  of  Mii  in,  28th  Jan.  1494,  m a mag- 
nificent arabesque  border,  engraved  by 
Ottley,  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Waagen  as 
being  probably  executed  by  Girolamo  of 
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Milan,  b’l  guineas;  (1015)  Officium  B. 
Mari £6  Virginis,  a French  MS.  of  about 
the  year  1430,  greatly  resembling  Henry 
the  Sixth’s  Book  of  Hours,  MS.  Cotton. 
Doraitian  XVII.  (See  Letter  of  Sir  F. 
Madden  in  Literary  Gazette,  May  17, 
p.  279.)  In  the  catalogue  it  was  unad- 
visedly stated  to  be  the  work  of  Oderigi, 
who  died  before  1300,  and  to  have  be- 
longed to  King  Charles  II.  for  which  the 
only  authority  is  the  cypher  of  a C on  the 
binding.  It  sold  for  80L 

On  Wednesday  the  sale  was  confined 
chiefly  to  Stothard’s  works,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  most  important,  being 
oil-paintings  which  were  inserted  into  a 
cabinet  in  the  drawing-room:  — A F4te 
Champetre,  90  guineas;  the  Princess,  80 
guineas  ; the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  103 
guineas;  Shakspere’s  Principal  Charac- 
ters, 102  guineas;  Three  Ladies  Gather- 
ing Flowers,  27  guineas  ; Three  Ladies 


[June, 

Reading,  28  guineas.  A drawing  of  Hunt 
the  Slipper,  engraved  in  Rogers’s  Poems, 
sold  for  25/.  10^.  ; and  the  Poets,  a frieze 
for  Buckingham  Palace,  engraved  in  Mrs. 
Bray’s  Life  of  Stothard,  33/.  123. 

On  Thursday,  a Spanish  Sketch,  by 
Wilkie,  sold  for  B1  guineas;  Turner's 
celebrated  Stonehenge  drawing,  engraved 
in  the  England  and  Wales,  for  290  gui- 
neas ; and  the  Flaxman  drawings,  seven- 
teen in  number,  obtained  160  guineas. 

Three  sketch-books  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds were  sold  for  12gs.,  lOgs.,  and  fi^gs. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  are  very  inte- 
resting, and  we  regret  to  add  that  they 
have  been  carried  off  to  New  York.  They 
have  been  particularly  described  in  the 
Athenaeum  of  the  24th  May,  p.  655. 

The  total  produce  of  the  sale,  including 
the  library  and  remaining  stock  of  Mr. 
Rogers’s  poems,  was  49,731/.  10^.  9d. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 

Tn-cribeil  Stone  found  in  Sbrewibiiry— The  Roche  Family;  Have  they  a Royal  Descent^ 
Inscribed  Stone  found  in  Shrewsbury. 


Mr.  Urban,-— Some  time  since,  in 
making  some  additions  to  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Morley,  wine-merchant,  in  Castle- 
street,  Shrewsbury,  at  a depth  of  about 
eight  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present 
street,  was  found  the  inscribed  stone  of 
which  an  engraving  is  here  presented. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  same  level  was  a 
stratum  supposed  to  consist  of  burnt  wood, 
upwards  of  two  inches  in  depth,  and  se- 
veral pieces  of  lead  were  found,  with  a 
rro.ss  of  copper  of  this  form  : 


The  stone  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  and 
the  letters  appear  to  have  been  coloured. 
It  is  now  fixed  near  where  it  was  found  on 
Mr.  Morley’s  premises  ; and  Mr.  Dodson, 
the  architect,  has  transmitted  a cast  to 
the  Archaeological  Institute. 

An  engraving  of  it  was  published  in  the 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle  of  the  15th  April, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Edward  Edwards, 
the  bookseller  and  topographical  collector : 
accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  decipher 
the  inscription,  in  which  the  wild  idea  was 
broached  that  it  commemorated  the  exe- 
cution of  David  the  last  British  prince  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First. 

1 am  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the 


Shrewsbury  Chronicle  for  the  woodcut  ; 
but  since  its  publication  it  has  been  cor- 
rected by  the  addition  of  the  first  word  or 
character  (which  had  been  overlooked), 
and  by  opening  the  head  of  the  second 
letter  in  the  last  line.  It  is  still  imperfect 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end,  the  stone 
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Ki  pater  noster,  pour  Talm  Aliz 
Estrange  dirra,  cent  jurz  de pardoun  avera. 
—He  who  shall  pray  for  the  soul  of  Alice 
Estrange,  shall  have  one  hundred  days  of 
pardon. 

Many  such  inscriptions  will  be  found 
in  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  to  Sir 
Robert  de  Hungerford,  at  Hungerford  in 
Berkshire.  It  was  erected  during  his  life, 
and  runs  thus  : 

Ky  pour  mons’  Robert  de  Hungerford  tant  en  il  viver.a 
Et  pour  I’alme  de  ly  apres  sa  mort  priera, 

Synk  centz  et  sinqante  jours  de  pardon  avera. 

Grante  de  qatorse  Evesqes  tant  come  il  fuist  en  vie 
Par  quei  en  nome  de  charite,  Pater  et  Ave. 


having  evidently  been  shortened ; but  it 
may  be  safely  read  : 

P’  LALM 
ALIZ 
EST 
RANGE 
DIRRA 
CENT 
lURZ 

And  when  complete  will  have  run  some- 
what in  this  way : {as  above  in  col.  2.) 


See  a second  engraving  of  this  in  Hoare’s 
Modern  Wiltshire,  Hundred  of  Heytes- 
bury,  Plate  VII.  p.  113. 

The  Estranges  were  a lordly  race  in  the 
reigns  of  our  Norman  monarchs,  and  a 
glance  at  the  pages  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  (under  letter  S) 
will  show  at  once  what  an  extraordinary 
number  there  were  of  them  who  in  those 
early  days  occupied  the  rank  of  Baron, 
They  were  of  Knokyn,  of  Ellesmere,  of 
Weston  and  Alditheley,  of  Wrockwardine, 
of  Nesse  and  Cheswardine,  and  of  Black- 
mere,  all  in  Shropshire — the  last  the  lords  of 


the  Barony  which  afterwards  descended  to 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury;  as  that  of  Knokyn 
did  to  the  Earls  of  Derby,  by  whom, 
though  not  actually  possessed  of  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  barony,  the  title  is  still  used. 
I have  not  had  time  to  search  for  the  Lady 
Alice,  to  whose  memory  this  sepulchral 
stone  was  inscribed  : but  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eyton,  whose 
History  of  Shropshire,  now  in  progress,  is 
particularly  devoted  to  ancient  genealogy, 
will  not  be  a stranger  to  her,  when  her 
name  is  properly  introduced  to  him. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  G.  N. 


The  Roche  Family  ; Have  they  a Royal  Descent  ? 


Mr.  Urban, — At  a time  when  public 
attention  is  being  so  largely  directed  to 
the  Fermoy  Peerage,  I trust  I may  be 
pardoned  for  addressing  you  on  an  inter- 
esting subject  connected  with  the  family 
of  Roche.  My  query  involves  in  it  no 
less  than  a royal  descent,  as  claimed  for 
that  house,  by  a marriage  (presumedly) 
with  Elizabeth  de  Clare,  the  venerated 
foundress  of  Clare  Hall,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

In  your  No.  for  July  1855  (pp.  43- 
47)  is  a well-timed  paper,  entitled  “The 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  and  the  Title  of  Fer- 
moy.’’ You  have  judiciously  appended  to 
the  article  a genealogy  of  the  Roche 
family,  extracted  from  the  Hibernia  Do- 
minicana  of  De  Burgo,  or  Burke,  titular 
bishop  of  Ossory,  and  trans’ited  from  the 
original  Latin  by  Mr.  Richard  Caulfield, 
of  Cork.  In  this  pedigre:,  the  stirp  of 
the  family  is  thus  recorded:  — 

“It  (the  family  of  Rc:he)  had  its 
origin  from  Charles  the  Great  and  other 
Kings  of  France,  from  ti.e  Counts  of 
Flanders,  and  the  Kings  of  England, 
through  Elizabeth  de  Clare,  grand-daughter 
of  Edward  the  First,  King  of  England,  by 
his  daughter  Joanna,  who  married  Ralph 
de  Rupe,  son  of  Alexander,  heretofore 
widow  of  John  de  Burgh,  father  of 


William  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  and 
mother  of  the  aforesaid  William  ; as  is 
evident  in  a genealogy  of  the  same  family 
jireserved  in  the  Heralds’  Office,  London, 
which  Sir  William  Segar,  principal  king  of 
arms  (Gaiter),  made  anno  1615,  from 
which  I copy  the  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent accounts  of  that  year.” 

Now,  at  first  sight,  from  the  high 
authority  given  for  this  statement,  one 
would  be  disposed  to  accept  unhesitatingly 
the  marriage  and  consequent  alliance  with 
the  blood  royal  for  the  Roches ; and  the 
authors  of  “ The  Extinct  Peerages  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Burke  and  his  son,  the  present  Ulster 
King,  implicitly  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
author  of  Hibernia  Dominicana.  At  p. 
692  of  “The  Extinct  Peerages,”  under 
“ Roche — Yiscou.vt  Fermoy,”  I find 
as  follows  : — 

“ Ralph  de  la  Roche,  son  of  Alexander 
de  Rupe,  or  de  la  Roche,  patriarch  of  the 
family  in  Ireland,  m.  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  by  tlie  Princess  Joan,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Edward  L,  and  was  father  of 
David  de  la  Roche,”  &c. 

When  I turn  to  the  history  of  the 
Clares,  I cannot  discover  a trace  of  this 
union ; and  I would  ask  for  information 
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from  yourself,  and  from  your  corres- 
pondents, Does  the  pedigree  in  the 
Heralds’  Office  contain  such  a record, 
and  if  so,  is  there  foundation  for  it? 

It  is  very  true  that  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
seventh  Earl  of  Hertford  and  third  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  having  divorced  his  wife  Alice, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Angoulesme  and 
niece  of  the  King  of  France,  wedded,  circ. 
13  Edw,  L,  secondly,  the  famous  Joan 
of  Acre,  and  by  this  lady  had  (with  Gil- 
bert, Eleanor,  and  Margaret,)  a daughter, 
Elizabeth.  It  is  equally  certain  that  Eli- 
zabeth de  Clare,  having  been  married  to 
John  de  Burgh,  had  issue  by  him  an  only 
son,  William  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster  ; 
that  her  husband  pre-deceased  her,  and 
that  she  re-entered  into  the  married 
estate.  But  with  whom  ? Lodge  (vol.  i, 
p.  1-1,  note,  Dublin  178.9),  in  his  “ Peer- 
age of  Ireland,'’  thus  writes: — 

“On  3rd  February,  1315,  she  (Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  John  de  Burgh)  re-married 
with  Theobald  de  Verdon,  Lord  of  Heth, 
in  Oxfordshire,  summoned  to  parliament 
as  a Baron,  from  28  Ed.  I.  to  Ed.  II. 
inclusive;  and  by  him,  who  died  at  his 
castle  of  Alveton,  ‘27th  July,  1317,  had  a 
daughter,  Isabel,  born  ‘2 1st  March  after 
his  death,  who  was  married  to  Henry 
Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  ; her  third  hus- 


[June, 

band  was  Sir  Roger  D’Amorie,  Baron  of 
Araorye,  in  the  co.  of  Antrim,  in  the 
reign  of  Ed.  II.,  with  whom  she  lies  buried 
in  the  church  of  Ware,  Hertfordshire. 
She  was  the  foundress  of  Clare  Hall,  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.” 

It  appears  too  much  to  allot  to  Eliza- 
beth de  Clare  a fourth  husband,  viz.  Ralph 
de  Rupe. 

Was  there  an  error  about  Gilbert  de 
Clare’s  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  should 
the  Garter  king  have  named,  in  her  stead, 
either  her  sister  Eleanor,  or  Margaret  ? 
But  even  this  supposition  fails.  For, 
Eleanor  wedded  first  Hugh  le  Despencer, 
and  secondly,  William  Lord  Zouche  ; 
and  Margaret  was  first  married  to  Piers 
Gavestone,  and  secondly,  to  Hugh  de 
Audley,  created,  in  1337,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester. 

May  1 trespass  on  your  kindness  in 
solving  vvhat  has  proved  to  me  a genealo- 
gical enigma  ? I have  only  to  add  that 
my  desire,  for  hereditary  and  personal 
reasons,  would  be  to  confirm  Bishop 
Burke's  st.atement,  if  it  were  possible, 
instead  of  confuting  it ; but  I have  grave 
doubts  about  his  correctness. 

Yours,  8tc. 

Samuel  Hayman,  Clk. 

Youghaly  May  \lth,  1856. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

I'iic  Learned  Sueiotie.s  at  Semerset  IIou.;e— Auui\  eriariei  of  the  fJeogruphieal  Society,  the  Institute  of 
Briti.sh  Architects,  and  the  Camden  Society— Prizes  given  at  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford — Pcr-onal  Ihterary  and  Scientific  Nows— Recent  Sales  by  Auction — The  National  Gallery 
—The  Art  Lhiion— Pictures  and  .'statues— The  Photograph  Club— Riirfurd’s  Panorama  of  St.  Pe- 
tcr'i)urg— Propo.scd  exhibition  of  Art  I'reasures  at  Manchester —Harrow  School  Chapel— Chapel 
of  Ralliol  college,  (.>\ibrd  New  cliapel  in  Bristol  Gaol— The  Martyrs’  Windows  at  St.  Saviour’s 
Southwark — Monument  to  the  late  Vic;u-  of  Yeovil — New  work  announced  by  Mr.  Akerman — 


Tlic  Correspondence  of  C.iptaiu  Adam  Bayn 
l orger  Simonides. 

The  anticipated  removal  of  the  Learned 
Societies  from  Somerset  House  is  likely 
to  be  deferred  for  the  present.  Tlierc  are 
four  .societies  vvliich  now  occupy  apart- 
ments provided  in  that  palace  : the  Royal 
Society,  the  Society  of  Antiqu.aries,  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  the  Geological 
Society.  For  the  two  formeu,  the  rooms 
were  actually  built,  and  tlieir  architectural 
ornaments  allude  to  the  circumstance  : to 
the  two  latter  they  have  been  assigned  in 
more  modern  times.  In  a recent  interview 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  four  societies 
by  Mr.  Wilson  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, they  were  informed  that  they  might 
remove  to  Burlington  House,  but  that  it 
would  be  with  the  prospect  of  a second 
removal,  in  the  event  of  Burlington  House 
beiug  rebuilt.  It  appears  that  the  Royal 


i— Pahlic  Library  .it  Melbourne,  Australia— The 

Society  is  au.xious  for  more  space,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  present  Burlington 
House  will  aft’ord  it  with  convenience. 
The  Antiquaries  have  no  desire  to  remove, 
unless  the  government  actually  requires 
their  rooms,  and  can  supply  them  with 
adequate  accommodation  elsewhere.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  remarked  that 
it  had  been  understood  that  there  was 
a general  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Societies 
to  remove  from  their  present  location  ; 
but,  if  that  was  not  the  case,  he  believed 
the  Government  had  no  desire  to  disturb 
them. 

The  Geographical  Society  held  its  an- 
niversary on  the  ‘26*th  May,  when  the 
Founder’s  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  E.  Kaue,  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
services  and  discoveries  ia  the  Polar  Re- 
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gions  during  two  American  Expeditions  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  com- 
panions, and  for  his  Memoirs  and  Charts 
communicated  to  the  Society;  the  Patrons’ 
gold  medal  to  Dr.  Barth,  for  his  explora- 
tions in  Central  Africa,  his  numerous  ex- 
cursions round  Lake  Chad,  his  discovery 
of  the  great  river  Benueh,  and  his  adven- 
turous journey  to  Timbuctoo  ; and  a silver 
watch  to  Corporal  Church,  of  the  Royal 
Sappers  and  Miners,  for  his  excellent  ob- 
servations while  attached  to  the  Central 
African  Mission. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  held  on  the 
5th  May,  William  Tite,  esq.  M.P.  in  the 
chair  as  Vice-President,  the  report  of  the 
council  showed  that  during  the  year  ten 
gentlemen  had  been  elected  Fellows  (six 
of  whom  were  previously  Associates),  and 
that  fourteen  had  been  elected  Associates. 
There  are  now  135  Fellows  and  135  Asso- 
ciates. The  East  India  Company  had 
given  permission  for  photographs  to  be 
made  of  their  interesting  set  of  drawings 
representing  the  public  buildings  at  Beejc- 
pore.  The  sum  of  200/.  stock  had  been 
added  to  the  funded  property  of  the  Insti- 
tute ; and  a good  balance  was  still  in  hand. 
Mr.  Scoles  having  resigned  the  post  of 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  wa.s 
elected  his  successor,  together  with  Mr.  M. 
D.  Wyatt. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Camden  So- 
ciety was  held  on  the  2nd  of  May,  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern.  The  Report  of  the 
Council,  alter  noticing  the  loss  by  death 
of  Lord  Viscount  Strangford,  a member 
of  the  Council  for  several  years,  and 
editor  of  The  Houseliold  Expenses  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  during  her  residence  at 
Hatfield,  from  Oct.  1.151  to  Sept.  1552, 
printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Cam- 
den Miscellany  ; and  of  John  Adamson, 
esq.  Secretary  S.  A.  Newc.,aLocal  Secre- 
tary of  the  Camden  Society,  and  of  several 
other  members  during  the  past  year,  con- 
gratulated the  meeting  on  the  continued 
financial  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and 
stated  that  on  its  list  of  members  there 
are  at  this  time  the  names  of  no  fewer 
than  fifty-three  permanent  Libraries  scat- 
tered over  the  three  kingdoms  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  reaching  to 
America,  and  even  to  Australia.  Such 
subscribers  offer  an  evidence  of  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  labours  of  the  Society, 
and  constitute  an  important  guarantee  for 
its  stability. 

The  publications  for  the  year  1855-6 
have  been- — 

1.  Charles  I.  in  1646.  Letters  of  King 
Charles  the  First  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria.  Now  first  printed  from  a MS.  in 
the  possession  of  Joseph  C.  Mutton,  esq. 
Ge>’t,  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 
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Edited  by  John  Bruce,  esq.  F.S.A.  Di- 
rector Camd.  Soc. 

2.  All  English  Chronicle  of  the  reigns 
of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  • 
and  Henry  VI.,  written  before  the  year 
1471.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Silvester 
Davies,  M.A.  from  a MS.  which  has  de- 
scended in  his  family  from  the  historian 
Speed. 

.3.  Extent  of  the  Estates  of  the  Hos- 
pitalers in  England  ; taken  under  the 
direction  of  Prior  Philip  de  Thame,  a.d. 
1338.  From  the  Original  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Malta.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Lambert  B.  Larking,  M..A.  (Not  yet 
issued.) 

Daring  the  year  the  following  have  been 
added  to  the  li.st  of  ,sugge.sted  publica- 
tions ; — 

1.  A Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  St. 
Augustine,  York;  from  the  Original  M.S. 
in  the  library  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
To  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Hen- 
thorn  Todd,  D.D.  Ac. 

2.  Compositions  for  not  receiving  the 
Honour  of  Knighthood,  tempore  Henry 
VIIL,  Elizabeth,  James  r.,aad  Charles  1. 

3.  A Collection  of  Papers  connected 
with  the  Proceedings  of  th.‘  Two  Parlia- 
ments in  1640.  From  the  Surrenden 
MSS.  To  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  Lambert 
B.  Larking,  M.A. 

On  the  publication  of  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  Mr,  Macaulay's  History 
of  England  the  Council  communicated 
with  tlie  Warden  and  Fellows  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford,  on  the  subject  of 
printing  The  Diary  of  Narcis.sus  Luttrell, 
the  curio.sity  and  value  of  which  had  been 
so  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alacaulay. 
The  required  permission  would  have  been 
accorded  t<)  the  Camden  Society,  had  not 
the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  noti- 
fied to  the  authorities  of  All  Souls,  very 
shortly  afterwards,  their  anxiety  to  under- 
take its  publication. 

To  these  stateuients  of  the  Ciiuncil  we 
may  add,  that  the  loss  of  Luttrell’s  Diary 
may  possibly  be  compensated  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  of  Charles  Alontagu,  Earl 
of  Halifax,  by  favour  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  : at  present  the  MS. 
is  mislaid,  but  Mr.  Payne  Collier  an- 
nounced at  the  general  meeting  that  he  is 
already  put  in  possession  of  some  valua- 
ble correspondence  of  that  nobleman. 
Other  works  of  the  Society  now  in  the 
press  are  : — 1.  The  French  romance  of 
Blonde  of  Oxford  and  Jelian  of  Dam- 
martin,  which  has  been  long  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  and  of  which 
he  is  now  making  an  English  translation  ; 

2.  The  Domesday  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  w!v!ch 
the  Ven.  tiie  Archdeacon  of  London  is 
’vi'iting  a 1 introduction  ; 3.  The  Diary  of 
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John  Rous,  M.P.  from  1625  to  1643,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Everett  Green;  4.  The  Tre- 
velyan Papers,  edited  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier; 
and  5.  The  Surrenden  Papers  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  place  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  Council  retiring  by  rotation,  were 
elected  Earl  Jerrayn,  Sir  Frederick  Mad- 
den, and  William  Tite,  esq.  M.P. ; and  as 
auditors  of  the  ensuing  year,  George  R. 
Corner,  esq.  F.S.A.,  John  Forster,  esq. 
and  Thomas  Wm.  King,  esq.  F.S.A.  York 
herald. 

At  the  University  of  Cambridge  the 
Norrisian  prize,  for  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  connected  with  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  has  been  adjudged  to  T.  Bux- 
ton, B.A.,  of  Corpus  Christ!  College  (son 
of  Mr.  Buxton,  of  Bishop  Auckland). 

At  the  University  of  Oxford  the  Arnold 
Historical  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  John 
Henry  Bridges,  B.A.  of  Oriel  college.  The 
curators  of  the  Taylor  Institution  have 
elected  Count  Saffi  teacher  of  tlie  Italian 
language.  This  is  a new  appointment. 

The  Rev.  William  Edw.  Jelf,  B.D.  has 
been  appointed  Bampton  Lecturer  for  the 
year  1857. 

On  the  21st  May  the  Chancellor’s  prizes 
were  awarded,  as  follows  : — Latin  Essay, 
Heming  Robinson,  B.A.  scholar,  Balliol ; 
Latin  Verse,  Edward  Charles  Wickham, 
Fellow  of  New  College  ; English  Essay, 
Samuel  Harvey  Reynolds,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  ; Nen-digats  Prize,  William 
Powell  James,  scholar,  Oriel  ; Denyer 
Theological  Prize,  Rev.  Henry  Boyd,  B.A. 
Exeter. 

The  Ellerton  prize  for  the  best  English 
essay  on  a theological  subject  has  been 
awarded  to  H.  S.  Byrth,  B.A.  of  Brasenose 
college.  A prize  of  10/.  for  the  second 
best  essay  was  at  the  same  time  given  to 
H.  L.  Bennett,  B.A.  of  Corpus  Christi 
college. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Watson,  of  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  M.A.  formerly  Vice- 
Principal  and  Chaplain  of  Putney  college, 
has  been  elected  .\ssistuut- Header  of  the 
Hon.  Society  of  Gray’s  Inn,  in  the  room  of 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Greene,  M.A.  resigned. 

The  first  classical  scholarship  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  was  gained  by  the  Hon. 
H.  Leeson,  son  of  Earl  Milltown,  and  a 
pupil  of  St.  Columba’s  College.  Two 
Roman  Catholics  were  for  the  first  time 
admitted  to  scholarships. 

The  Queen  has  nominated  J.  C.  Max- 
well, of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Marisehal 
College,  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  John  O'Beirne  Crowe,  of  Queen’s 
University,  has  obtained,  by  competitive 
examination,  the  Professorship  of  Celtic 
Languages  in  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Mr.  George  Scharf,  jun.  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Art  at  Queen’s  College,  in  Harley-street. 

The  Nottingham  Journal  states  that  a 
purse,  containing  1000/.  the  result  of  a 
public  subscription  commenced  some  time 
ago,  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  Chartist  poet. 

The  friends  of  John  Lee,  esq.  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  are  subscribing  for  his  portrait,  to 
be  placed  in  the  family  portrait-gallery  at 
Hartwell  ; proposing  to  distribute  litho- 
graphic copies  for  every  half-guinea  sub- 
scribed. ’The  managers  are  James  Bell, 
esq.  F.R.S.  of  New  Broad-street,  and 
James  Glaisher,  esq.  F.R.S.  of  Lewisham. 

The  library  of  the  late  John  Lane,  esq. 
of  King’s  Bromley  Manor,  which  was  es- 
pecially rich  in  topography,  was  disposed 
of  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  in 
April,  and  his  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals 
on  the  20th  and  21st  of  May. 

The  unrivalled  collection  of  editions 
and  translations  of  Camoens,  and  other 
books,  collected  by  the  late  John  Adamson, 
esq.  K.T.S.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  were 
sold  by  the  same  auctioneers  on  the  22nd 
of  May. 

We  are  informed  that  the  large  collec- 
tion of  moulds  of  Coins  and  Seals  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Doubleday  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Britisli  Museum.  His 
collection  of  Numismatic  books  and  cata- 
logues, with  a small  miscellaneous  library, 
and  some  Etruscan  and  other  antiquities, 
were  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wil- 
kinson, on  the  30th  April,  Mr.  Double- 
day was  the  compiler  of  the  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Ancient  British  and  British- 
Roman  Coins,  printed  in  the  Materials  for 
the  History  of  Britain,  Volume  1.  We 
think  it  fortunate  that  the  Museum  has 
purchased  the  Seal-moulds,  as  it  will  hold 
itself  engaged  to  form  a Catalogue  of  them  : 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  to  supply  casts 
from  these  moulds  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  they  could  be  procured  during 
Mr.  Doubleday’s  lifetime. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Rogers  to  i\iQ  Nalioyial  Gallery  (and 
described  in  March  p.  277)  we  are  happy 
to  record  that  four  others  have  been  se- 
cured by  purchase  from  the  same  source  ; 
— viz.  tiie  Rubens  version  of  Andrea  Man- 
tegna ; the  same  painter’s  sketch  for  his 
celebrated  picture  “ Tlie  Allegory  of 
War,”  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  ; a 
magnificent  Bassano,  ” The  Good  Sama- 
ritan;” and  a fragment  of  Fresco  from  the 
Carmine  Church  at  Florence,  by  Giotto. 
Our  representations  of  Rubens,  not  for 
large  pictures,  but  of  his  mind  and  tech- 
nical excellences,  bid  soon  for  variety  to 
equal  those  of  any  other  public  collec- 
tion. The  Venetian  School  has  obtained 
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another  glory  in  the  acquisition  of  “ The 
Good  Samaritan  and  the  Giotto  is  most 
^welcome,  as  a first  and  genuine  fragment 
of  a master,  rare  indeed,  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  back  of  this  picture  is  a mass  of  plas- 
ter, as  actually  extracted  from  the  wall  of 
a church.  Giotto's  best  works  are  mural 
decorations.  His  panel  pictures  ar-e  few, 
and  have  most  of  them  been  retained 
either  in  the  churches  am!  convents  of 
Italy  or  else  in  its  public  museums.  On 
Whit-Monday  two  other  pictures  were 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery, 
a large  picture,  by  Pordenone,  represent- 
ing part  of  an  Evangelist,  of  colossal  pro- 
rtions  ; and  a very  remarkable  picture, 
tempera,  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  The 
latter  is  circular  in  form,  and  represents 
the  Madonna,  a half-figure,  holding  the 
infant  ’Saviour  to  her  breast,  with  Sc.  John, 
in  adoration,  and  another  youthful  figure 
probably  intended  for  an  angel.  Botticelli— 
born,  at  Florence,  in  1447, and  died  laid— 
was  tbe  pupil  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  This 
picture  is  said  to  have  cost  luO/. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  introduced  a Bill  into 
Parliament  to  enable  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  to  sell  pictures.  The 
necessity  for  this  arises  from  tbe  fact  that 
many  persons  who  have  collections  of  pic- 
tures refuse  to  sell  them  separately ; and 
thus,  with  one  or  two  good  pictures, — or 
pictures  which  are  required  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery— the  Trustees  may  obtain 
possession  of  many  inferior  works,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  haug.  The  Bill  will 
provide  that  all  sales  of  national  pictures 
shall  be  public,  and  by  auction. 

At  the  general  meeliug  of  tbe  Art  Union, 
it  appeared  that  tlie  subscriptions  of  last 
year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  13,‘jGyL  Ifis.  ; 
of  which  was  cilotted  to  Pictures 

and  other  prizes,  and  i ,(;:)4/.  to  engravings. 
At  the  drawing,  the  200/.  prize  was  gained 
by  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  Bath  ; the  1.jO/.  prize 
by  Mr.  ICeatley,  Grimsby  ; and  the  three 
100/.  prizes  by  J.  Bradshaw,  Leeels  ; J, 
Bontott,  Boston  ; and  R.  Robinson,  St. 
Helen’s,  Liverpool. 

Among  Mr.  Fairrie's  Collection  of  Mo- 
dern Pictures,  sold  in  April,  were  Tur- 
ner’s Temple  of  Jupiter,  painted  in  1818, 
sold  to  Mr.  Gambert  for  IvfbM/. ; Mac- 
lise’s  Choice  of  Hercules,  320/.  ; A Border 
Raid,  by  Cooper,  378/.  ; Puppy  and  Frog, 
by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  304/.  10s.  ; Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds’s  Fidelity,  210/.  The  re- 
sult of  two  days’  sale  was  about  10,000/. 

Government  has  commissioned  statues 
of  Burke  and  Curran  for  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall.  These  statues  complete  the  series 
of  twelve  great  ornaments  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  continue  the  theory  of 
taking  representatives  of  popularity  aud 
service  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 


Thus  we  have,  in  pairs,  Hampden  and 
Falkland,  Selden  and  Clarendon,  Somers 
and  Walpole,  Pitt  and  Fox.  The  price 
of  the  new  figures  is  1,000/.  each.  Mr. 
Theed  is  entrusted  with  the  statue  of 
Burke,  Mr.  Carew  with  that  of  Curran. 

Mr.  Noble,  of  Bruton-street,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  modelling  a colossal  Bust  of  Her 
Majesty  wdiich  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
Town-hall  at  Manchester.  It  is  said  to 
be  a very  perfect  portrait  (her  Majesty 
having  honoured  the  artist  with  repeated 
sittings),  and  to  combine  very  happily  the 
feminine  expression  with  the  dignity  of 
royalty.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  and 
the  diadem,  which  latter  is  taken  from  a 
diadem  of  the  ancient  Saxon  shape  and 
character  in  possession  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  the  fashion  of  the  dress,  which  is 
Saxon,  give  an  air  of  originality  to  the  work. 

The  Photograph  Club,  a new  associa- 
tion akin  to  the  old  Etching  Club,  has 
produced  a volume  of  fifty  photographs 
by  fifty  different  hands,  to  which  Mr. 
Whittingbam,  of  Chiswick,  has  attached 
50  pages  of  letter-press  of  corresponding 
beauty.  This,  their  first  volume,  most 
wonderfully  exhibits  the  progress  which 
photography  has  made  in  England  during 
the  past  year.  Each  of  the  50  members 
sends  52  impressions  of  what  he  considers 
to  be  his  best  photograph,  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  process  used  in  obtaining  it. 
Fifty  copies  are  distributed  among  the 
members,  the  fifty-first  is  oft'ered  to  her 
Majesty,  and  the  fifty-second  presented  to 
the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Burford  has  opened  in  his  upper 
circle  at  Leicester-square  a panoramic 
view  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  spectator 
stands  on  the  gallery  of  the  Observatory, 
facing  the  Admiralty  and  Dockyard,  The 
season  is  summer  : and  both  country  and 
city  wear  their  best  and  liveliest  appear- 
ance. The  Neva,  which  flows  clear  and 
smooth  through  the  greater  portion  of  tbe 
picture,  is  a masterpiece  of  w’ater-painting, 
and  the  architectural  details  are  in  Mr. 
Burford’s  best  manner. 

An  Exhibition  of  the  “Art  Treasures 
of  Great  Britain,”  is  announced  for  at 
Manchester,  in  1857  ; 60,000/.,  having 
been  subscribed  in  a very  few  days  by 
way  of  a guarantee  fund.  It  is  to  em- 
brace painting  and  sculpture  ; and  a col- 
lection of  portraits  of  worthies,  both  local 
and  national. 

Harrow  School  Chapel  has  been  under- 
going a process  of  almost  entire  trans- 
formation. A new  aisle  has  been  added, 
from  funds  subscribed  by  the  masters  and 
the  parents  of  the  boys  ; and  a beautiful 
chancel  erected  at  a cost  exceeding  2,500/. 
by  the  munificence  of  the  head  master, 
Dr.  Vaughan. 
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a gentleman  whose  name  is  still  more  cele- 
brated,— Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  “the 
son  of,  and  labouring  zealously  in  the 
same  profession  as,  the  late  great,  if  not 
the  greatest,  benefactor  to  Architectural 
Study."  Mr.  Archdeacon  Ormerod  has 
bestowed  a careful  supervision  on  the  no- 
tices of  all  the  cluirches  within  his  juris- 
diction : and  various  other  gentlemen  have 
given  their  co-operation.  The  architec- 
ture of  Suffolk  is  richest  in  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  late  Perpendicular  style;  Rick- 
man pointed  out  some  few  examples  of 
supposed  Saxon  ; in  Norman  it  does  not 
abound,  though  it  boasts  the  magnificent 
gate-tower  at  Bury;  nor  is  there  much 
Early-English  or  Decorated  work.  The 
round  towers  of  many  of  the  churches  are 
a peculiar  feature  of  the  district ; they 
were  once  presumed  to  be  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, but  are  now  ascertained  to  be  of 
various  ages.  The  mixture  of  dint  with 
stone  imparts  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 
architecture  of  the  Eastern  counties,  and 
often  fulfils  the  object  of  sculptured  deco- 
ration. Brick  is  also  frequently  found  ; but 
it  is  remarked  by  ^Ir.  Caveler,  that,  “ so  far 
as  the  churches  are  concerned,  it  had  been 
well  if  bricks  had  not  been  invented. 
. . . On  the  other  hand,  the  brickwork 
of  the  halls  and  mansion-houses  in  the 
county  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled. 
There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  va- 
riety of  moulding  and  ornament  to  be 
produced  in  this  material ; the  noble  stacks 
of  chimneys  are  especially  objects  of  ad- 
miration." 

This  “ Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural 
Topography  has  been  so  well  and  tho- 
roughly done,  that  we  have  only  to  regret 
it  does  not  proceed  more  quickly.  Can- 
not some  of  the  active  and  zealous  members 
of  the  various  county  societies  lend  a 
helping  hand  The  portions  completed 
contain— Vol.  I.  the  Diocese  of  Oxford  ; 
Vol.  II.  that  of  Ely,  being  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge. 
The  present  Part  is  more  illustrated  with 
engravings  than  its  predecessors. 

The  Churches  of  Essex,  architectu- 
rally described  and  illustrated  by  George 
Buckler,  Architect,  Part  I.  Royal  8vo. 
— This  bids  fair  to  be  another  valuable 
contribution  to  our  ecclesiastical  topo- 
graphy. The  county  of  Essex  has 
fallen  behind  in  matters  of  history : 
having  been  too  long  satisfied  with  the 
authentic  but  jejune  and  unsatisfac- 
tory work  of  Morant,  a mere  history  of 
landed  property,  compiled  when  our  anti- 
quities were  imperfectly  understood,  and 
the  principles  of  ancient  architecture  ut- 
terly unknown.  A new  era  has  now 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  aa  active 
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county  society.  Its  members  will  wel- 
come the  present  work  : for  the  excellence 
of  which  the  very  name  of  Buckler  forms 
a guarantee.  The  engravings  are  wholly 
executed  in  wood  ; and  it  is  evidently  the 
intention  to  give  features  of  real  interest 
(including  ground-plans)  rather  than 
merely  pretty  pictures.  Such  are  the  fine 
wooden  porch  at  Margaretting,  and  the 
round  tower  at  Broomfield,  which  are  the 
two  churches  described  in  the  present 
part. 


The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, revisedfrom  Critical  Sources.  By 
S Davidson,  D.D.  8vo.pp.  xvi.  222.  {Bay- 
ster.) — An  eminent  clergyman,  preaching 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1825, 
reckoned  among  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  poor  in  reading  the  Bible,  their 
freedom  from  the  perplexity  caused  by  va- 
rious readings.  No  doubt  it  could  well 
be  wished  that  such  had  never  crept  into 
the  sacred  text.  But  (reverentially  speak- 
ing) it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
fence  the  text  against  wilful  corruptions 
by  prohibition  only  (Rev.  xxii.  18,  19, 
Dent.  iv.  2),  and  not  to  preserve  it  either 
from  these  or  from  casual  ones  by  miracle. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  words  of  a dis- 
tinguished critic  and  annotator,  “ Vari- 
antes  lectiones,  c|uod  omnes  fateri  cogun- 
tur,  ortoe  sunt  ex  neyliyentia,  oscitaniia, 
festinatione,  aliquando  et  ex  malitia  de- 
scriptorum.  Est  nobis  Varia  Lectio, 
aberratio  scriptoris  a scriptura  vel  mente 
Auctoris,  quern  describit  ; qurn  generalis 
descriptio,  oranem  quidem,  etiam  minimse 
literulae  aberratiouem  pro  varia  iectione 
recognoscit,"  (Bengel,  Gnomon  N.  T. 
Proef.  c.  9.)  Hence,  as  Gesner  remarks, 
“ Hi  libri  tractati  sunt,  ut  scriptores 
antiqui,  adhibita  arte  critica,  collectis  va- 
riis  lectionibus,  collatis  MSS.,  et  haben- 
tur  ut  auctores  classici.  Hie  navatur  jam 
studium  viroruiu  doctorum  videndi,  quae- 
nam  sit  vera  lectio."  (Isagoge,  s.  164, 
ed.  1784.) 

The  science  of  various  readings,  as  it  re- 
gards tlie  Hebrow  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, does  not  reach  further  back  (gene- 
rally speaking)  than  two  centuries.  It 
originated  with  Louis  Cappel  (Cappellus), 
a French  Protestant  theologian  of  Saumur, 
whom  Mr.  Orme  (Bibl.  Biblica,  p.  81) 
calls  “ one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  17th  century."  To  quote  the 
words  of  the  Abbe  Tabaraud,  in  the  Bioy, 
Universelle  (vol.  vii.),  “ Cappel  doit  etre 
regardc  comme  le  pure  de  la  'veritable 
criticjue  sacree,  et  ses  ouvrages  font 
dpoque  dans  cette  partie."  In  1624,  “ il 
jeta  les  fondemens  dans  son  arcanum 
punctuationis  revelatum,"  which  attacked 
the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  points,  and, 
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though  their  defence  was  undertaken  by 
the  younger  Buxtorf  and  others,  “ il  etaya 
son  syst^me  de  preuves  si  demonstratives, 
qu’il  a enfin  pr^valu  parmi  les  plus  doctes 
hebraisants.”  This  was  followed  in  1650 
by  his  “ Critica  Sacra  ; sive  de  variis,  qute 
in  sacris  Veteris  Testauienti  Libris  occur- 
runt,  Lectionibus,  ILbri  sex,"  which  had 
cost  him  the  labour  of  36  years.  In 
this  work  he  impugned  the  idea,  then 
generally  held,  of  the  absolute  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  text ; and  contended  that 
verbal  mistakes  had  crept  into  it  ; 
that  the  printed  editions  did  not  always 
coincide  ; and  that  the  ancient  versions 
might  be  employed  'n  correcting  them. 
The  various  readings  supplied  by  MSS. 
were  then  but  little  known,  and  therefore 
did  not  enter  into  his  plan,  though  they 
have  since  acquired  a considerable  share  in 
the  controversy.  The  ditfioulties  he  ex- 
perienced in  publishing  this  work  among 
the  French  Protestants  were  so  great,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  interest  to  get  it 
printed  by  royal  licence  at  Paris.  It  w’as 
attacked  by  his  former  antagonist  Bux- 
torf, and  by  Arnold  Boot,  who  accused 
him  of  a design  “ pour  ruiner  le  texte 
original  de  la  Bible."  In  an  account  of 
his  family,  prefixed  to  his  ^Miscellaneous 
Works,  he  alludes  briefly  to  the  contro- 
versy, without  naming  his  opponent,  but 
Buxtorf  is  probably  meant.  Aliquot 
mea  scripta  vir  quidam  o})pugnavit,  ad 
quern  non  magna  inde  reditura  cst  gloria 
apud  callidos  justosque  mstiinatores  ac 
judices  rerum,  de  quibus  cum  illo  contro- 
versia  est.  De  his  autem  utor  nostrum 
rectius  senserit,  <loctorum  posterorumque 
sit  judicium."  (Commentarii  in  V.  T. 
Arast.  IGd*),  p.  xiv.)  Posterity  has  de- 
cided in  his  favour,  " It  is  noir  admitted 
(observes  Mr.  Horne)  that  Cappel  has 
fully  proved  his  point."  ' More  than  that, 
his  doctrines  “ are  now  considered  safe- 
guards of  the  principles  they  were  falsely 
supposed  to  itijure.’’  (Ormc,  p,  85.) 
Even  the  Abbe  Guence,  in  his  " Lettres 
Juives,”  rebutting  the  attacks  of  Voltaire 
on  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  ca.se  of 
Exod.  x.xxii.  28,  has  recourse  to  variation, 
and  rejects  the  numerals  of  the  ^"ulgate 
for  those  of  the  Hebrew,  as  ofleririg  a 
narrower  mark  to  the  shaft  of  an  enemy. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  138,  cd.  1826.)  The  question 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the 
afore -quoted  reviewer  of  Keuiiicott  (p. 
115),  “ Leviore  varietate  lectionis,  vel 
textuiu  saepe  planiorem,  certiorem,  ina- 

* The  review  of  Kennicutt,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Critica,  vol,  i.  part  i.  Amst. 
1777  (conducted  by  Wytteubach),  illus- 
trates the  progress  of  opinion  on  this 
subject. 


gisque  pei’spicuum  efticere  possumus,  vel 
quasi  vestigiis  ad  veram  scripturam  dedu- 

cimur.”t 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  regards  the  progress 
made  towards  bringing  the  original  text  to 
a state  of  undisputed  purity,  as  one  of  the 
favourable  circumstances  of  our  time.  If 
doubts  and  suspicions  concerning  it  had 
remained  unexamined,  they  might  have 
checked  the  progress  of  a future  religious 
revival ; but  the  documents  of  our  faith  have 
just  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  criticism, 
when  they  are  in  course  of  delivery  to  all 
nation.s.  (Mat.  Hist,  of  Enthusiasm,  3d. 
ed.  pp. 301,  306-8. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Davidson  is  to  pre- 
sent a more  perfect  text  than  the  received 
one  of  Van  Der  Hooght;  but  he  modestly 
considers  this  volume  as  a contribution 
only  toward  that  object  ; and,  far  from 
opening  a door  to  rash  alteration,  he  pre- 
mises that  the  critic  " may  easily  believe 
that  the  text  is  more  corrupt  than  it  is  in 
reality."  If  our  resources  are  limited, 
" no  reason  exists  for  not  employing  them 
to  the  extent  they  are  available."  The 
variations  are  arranged  in  order,  and 
none  of  importance,  he  trusts,  have  been 
omitted;  for  many  of  those  collected  by 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  are  unimportant, 
(elating  chiefly  to  the  spelling  of  particu- 
lar words.  Several  of  the  remarks  will 
serve  as  notes  on  the  text,  and  the  whole 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  appa- 
ratus for  critical  study.  We  do  not  mean 
that  every  junior  student  should  enter  at 
once  on  tlie  question,  or  the  warning  that 
“ knowledge  puffeth  up  " (1  Cor,  viii.  1) 
may  be  sadly  fulfilled  in  his  case : but 
those  who  are  really  interested  in  the 
subject  will  feel  thankful,  for  having  the 
results  of  many  labours  combined  in  this 
commodious  form. 

Tasso  and  Leonora.  The  Commentaries 
of  Ser  Panfaleone  degli  Gambacorti, 
Gentleman  Usher  to  the  august  Madama 
Leonora  d 'Este.  By  the  Author  of 
"•  Mary  Poirell.’’ — Another  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  the  now'  numerous  productions 
of  a writer  whose  simple  but  graphic  style  is 
embel!i.shed  with  a vivid  truth  in  manners 
and  costume, and  au  nmed  by  a deepsympa- 
thy  with  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature. 
A devoted  seevant  of  the  lady  Leonora 
unfolds  the  details  of  her  honourable  but 
derogatory  regard  for  the  poet  Tasso,  and 
his  too  intense  and  more  than  poetical 


t For  further  ii'.formation  we  refer  those 
readers  to  whotn  ne  subject  is  compara- 
tively new,  to  the  irnple  chapter  on  “ Vari- 
ous Readings  " i Mr.  Horne’s  " Intro- 
duction,”  and  to  the  Preface  of  Dr.  David- 
son’s volame. 
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admiration  of  the  princess.  How  the  story 
is  founded  upon  the  records  left  by  Tasso’s 
own  pen,  is  shown  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : — “Late  in  the  evening,  I threw 
myself  into  a chair  near  an  open  window, 
and,  being  rather  drowsy,  took  a little  nap. 
Before  I closed  my  eyes,  I noticed  Tasso 
still  leaning  over  the  balcony,  with  Ids  eyes 
fixed  on  the  moon,  which  was  brightly 
shining  on  the  water.  The  pier  between 
the  windows  threw  him  into  deep  shade, 
and  he  was  as  immoveable  as  a statue. 
"When  I ne.xt  looked  up,  it  was  because  I 
was  roused  by  tlie  light  step  of  Madama 
Leonora,  who  was  passing  into  the  balcony. 
The  heat  of  crowded  rooms  often  over- 
came her  and  made  her  )>aut  for  air,  and 
she  did  not  know  that  TassO  was  there 
already,  for  [ heard  a slight  exclamation 
of  surprise.  I stretched  out  my  legs  again, 
pretty  nearly  acro;=  the  window,  so  that 
no  one  could  pass  without  slunibliotr  over 
them,  and  resumed  my  u.ip.  Tiiat  is,  I 
put  mysrdf  in  the  way  of  resuming  it,  by 
closing  niv  eyc-s,  and  reclining  my  head 
on  my  chest,  but  as  it  would  not  iuimedi- 
ately  be  resumed,  I did  not  fail  to  hear 
certain  words  spi)kea  in  the  balcony ; 
good  words,  kind  words ; true,  tender, 
ennobling,  cncouiaging,  and  pure.  Then 
words  of  sadness,  or  sorrow.  Then  words 
of  gratitude,  of  higii  resolve.  Then  words 
of  high  ami  holy  incentive  to  trust  in  hea- 
ven. Then  words  and  tears  of  devotion. 
Then  words  and  tears  of  sympathy  and 
pity.  No  words  or  thoughts  or  tears  that 
a listeiiing  angel  mi^ht  i;ul  liave  approved. 
Accidentally  he  laid  his  hand  on  iier-,  iiul 
withdrew  it  hastily,  asking  forgiveiress. 
Sweetlv,  h.  uiguly  she  auswered  him.  ' Not 
for  touching  my  hand,  but  tor  asking  to 
be  forgiven,  do  you  need  forgiveucss  ! ’ 
.lust  out  of  the  corner  of  my  \e,  1 saw  him 
give  her  a look  of  such  tenderness  and 
sadness  ! Just  out  of  the  other  corner  of 
my  eye,  saw  1 MmJdalo  the  page  steeUiig 
on  them  like  the  Serpent  on  Lve  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  lie,  supposing  me  asleep, 
was  lightly  stepping  over  my  stretched-out 
feet,  when,  liy  raising  one  of  ti:em  a little, 

I .sent  him  sprawnug,  witii  his  liead,  hang  ! 
against  the  marble.  Giving  him  an  angry 
glance,  accom[ra!)ied  by  a low  growl,  as  if 
just  waking  up,  I had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  rub  his  torehead  as  he  scram- 
bled up  and  retired,  darting  at  me  a look 
full  of  ire  ; while  Madama  Leonora  and 
Tasso,  disturbed  by  the  fall,  looked  round, 
and  broke  otf  their  conference.  She  re- 
turned to  the  apartment,  where  all,  busied 
in  their  own  amusements,  seemed  never 
to  have  missed  her  ; and  Tasso,  having 
watched  her  retreating  figure,  resumed  his 
moon-gazing,  and  after  a while  began  wri- 
ting on  his  tablets  by  moonlight.  Presently 
a 
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I went  out  to  him,  and  began  to  speak  of 
the  beauty  of  the  night.  He  smiled,  and 
said,  ‘ You  know  who  was  with  me  just  now. 
As  a reward  for  keeping  otf  Maddalo,  you 
shall  see  what  I have  written  on  what 
occurred.’  .\ud  he  showed  me  the  pretty 
lines  beginning 

Stava  >[adonna  iu  un  balcoii, 
which  I have  always  thought  as  pleasing 
as  any  lie  has  written,  and  which,  with  his 
permission,  I made  a transcript  of  in  my 
pocket-book.  Here  they  are — 

My  Lady  in  a balcony 

One  eve  wa.-^  standin'.,%  wlien  that  I 

By  chance  on  lier  fair  han<i  my  own  hand  laid  ; 

Pardon  [ he^cced  of  her,  if  --o 

T had  offended  her  ; but  no — 

••  Xot  by  your  hand  approaclun:^  mine,”  ^lie  said  ; 
“ But  by  its  shrinking  tlience. 

As  dreading  :>ucli  otience, 

Co'ii'i  [ be  hurt,  to  see  you  so  afraid.” 

blessed  words  I so  hmocontly  spoken  ! 

Of  -ucii  pure  love  the  token  ! 

If  they  were  ti'iie,  migiit  I not  still  be  dinven 
liie  offence  still  to  repeat,  again  to  be  forgiven  ? 

St.  Paul  and  his  Localities,  in  their 
Past  and  Present  Condition,  as  lately 
visited  by  John  Aitun,  D.D.  Author  of 
The  Lands  of  (he  ^lessiah,  Mahomet,  and 
the  Pope;  Clerical  Economies ; and  of 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, etc.  1 2ino. — “ The  Author  is  aw.are 
that  plenty  of  able  lives  of  .St.  Paul  have 
already  been  written  in  every  country  of 
Christendom  ; and,  were  it  not  for  one 
desideratum  awniPing,  fhere  seems  to  be 
no  need  of  more.  'I'lie  religious  readers 
ot  St.  Paul's  liie  still  recpiire  to  possess  an 
accurate  (Icscrijuion  of  the  places  he  visited 
in  their  past  condition,  ns  taken  from  his- 
tory and  tile  classics,  and  also  in  their 
jn'eseut  si  ate,  as  actually  seen  by  the 
writer.  As  a lecent  clerical  traveller  in  the 
Bible-lands  of  the  East,  let  it  be  the  object, 
tiicrefore,  in  the  following  pages,  to  make 
the  lii  jt  humble  vtl’ort  adequately  to  sup- 
ply this  want  to  the  Christian  public.  To 
give  uiiclioa  to  the  work  and  to  make  it 
complele,  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  will  also 
'.e  given — the  doctrines  he  advocated  will 
be  stated  and  explained — and  the  duties 
he  enforced  will  be  atlcctioiiately  urged — 
all  within  one  volume,  similar  to  that  of 
The  Lands  of  tlie  Messiah,  Mahomet,  and 
the  Pope.”  These  introductory  passages 
or  the  preface  of  this  w'ork  unfold  the 
author's  design,  and  also  give  some  inti- 
mation of  the  very  strange  and  slipshod 
style  into  which  he  occasionally  falls.  The 
carelessness  of  his  composition  sometimes 
even  obscures  bis  meaning,  as  when  he 
tells  us,  “ The  writer  of  this  crossed  the 
^Egean  Sea  through  among  (i/c'i  the  i.4anJs 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  in  about  one- 
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third  of  the  time  [of  the  fortnight  which 
it  occupied  Cicero]  : but  this  was  with  the 
aid  of  steam,  a power  totally  unknown  in 
the  days  of  St.  Paul  and  Cicero.  The 
vessel  being  bound  for  Syria,  only  touched 
at  the  port  of  Ephesus.”  Here  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  author  is  speaking  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  took  his  own  pas- 
sage, but  in  fact  he  means  that  which  car- 
ried St.  Paul.  Elsewhere  we  find  “ strange 
things  ” which  even  surpass  the  legendary 
wonders  of  more  ancient  pilgrims.  At 
Caesarea,  Dr.  Alton  tells  us,  the  mole 
“ was  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  stone  of  above  fifty 
feet  in  length,  eighteen  in  breadth,  and 
nine  in  depth,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms  in  the  sea,  and  brought  from  a 
vast  distance  by  land,  and  at  an  incon- 
ceivable expense.  It  was  of  excellent 
workmanship  ; equal  in  design  and  execu- 
tion with  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  or 
at  Cherbourg,  or  Holyhead,  or  Portland.” 
Of  the  image  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  a very 
confused  account  is  given  : “ The  goddess 
herself  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
She  was  very  rude,  and  little  more  than  a 
head  with  a shapeless  trunk,  supported  by 
a staff  on  each  side.  It  seems  to  have 
been  more  like  a mummy  than  a statue. 
Xenophon  says  that  it  was  of  gold,  others 
that  it  was  of  ebony,  or  of  the  wood  of  the 
vine,  and  that  it  was  so  old  that  it  survived 
seven  restorations  of  the  temple.”  So 
far  in  p.  2GT  ; in  p.  270,  the  parting  ques- 
tion is  asked,  in  moralizing  mood,  “ Where 
is  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  the  silver 
statue  made  by  the  crafty  Demetrius, 
which  was  said  to  have  fallen  down  from 
heaven  ?”  Now,  whatever  were  “ the  sil- 
ver shrines”  (as  our  version  terms  them) 
that  were  made  by  Demetrius,  the  con- 
temporary of  Saint  Paul,  it  was  certainly 
never  pretended  (until  the  time  of  Dr. 
Aiton)  that  they  had  descended  from  hea- 
ven : as  for  “ the  image  which  fell  down 
from  Jupiter,”  the  most  probable  ccujec- 
ture  is  that  it  was  a meteorolite  stone. 
Other  blemishes  like  those  we  have  now 
pointed  out  disfigure  a book  of  which  the 
design  is  good,  and  which,  if  carefully 
and  judiciously  revised — we  would  suggest 
secunda  rnanu—xnay  still  b«  made  a stand- 
ard work  for  the  lighter  reading  of  those 
whom  the  author  himself  calls  “ the  reli- 
gious world.” 


Adventures  of  Jules  Gerard  the  Lion- 
Killer.  Translated  from  the  French. 
(Lambert  and  Co.)— Jules  Gerard  was  a 
private  in  a regiment  of  Spahis.  He  had 
enlisted  from  a chivalrous  desire  to  seek 
for  danger  and  distinction,  but  after 
spending  two  years  in  Africa,  his  arms, 
he  says,  were  still  in  a distressing  state  of 
Gent.  Maq.  Voj..  XLV. 


innocence.  But  he  hears  the  roar  of  a 
lion,  is  informed  of  the  ravages  it  has 
committed  and  is  committing,  and  has  it 
explained  to  him  how  that  the  Arabs 
much  prefer  to  let  the  lion  devour  their 
cattle  than  to  venture  to  attack  him,  and 
that  the  king  of  beasts  has  a perfect  right 
to  laugh  at  Arabs.  His  speech  in  reply 
is  concise,  but  to  the  point ; “ If  it  please 
God ! I,  who  am  not  an  Arab,  will  kill 
the  lion,  and  he  shall  devour  you  no  more.” 
His  offers  at  first  meet  with  ridicule,  but 
he  means  all  he  says  ; he  obtains  leave  of 
absence,  and  spends  weeks,  night  and 
day,  endeavouring  to  get  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy.  The  Arabs  are  soon  con- 
vinced by  his  determination  that  he  is  no 
ordinary  man,  and  when,  after  many  dis- 
appointments, he  meets  and  kills  the  lion, 
he  becomes  a hero,  and  is  named  by  them 
“ the  master  of  lions.” 

The  lion  himself  is  known  by  the  Arabs 
as  “the  master,”  and  levies  black  mail 
upon  them  almost  without  resistance. 
Gerard  estimates  the  annual  ravages  of 
a single  lion  at  the  value  of  6,000  francs, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  life  at  not  less 
than  200,000.  Far  more  formidable  than 
the  lion  of  South  Africa,  he  seeks  the 
combat  instead  of  avoiding  it,  and  will 
give  a good  account  of  a large  number 
of  antagonists.  The  Arabs  do  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  him  except  in  consider- 
able force,  and  then  do  not  expect  to  des- 
patch their  enemy  without  some  loss  on 
their  own  side.  Gerard  depended  in  almost 
every  instance  upon  his  one  double-bar- 
relled gun,  and,  in  his  first  encounter,  from 
an  accident,  had  but  one  barrel  in  a ser- 
viceable condition.  Had  his  first  shot 
failed— and  he  seems  rarely  to  have  killed 
with  the  first  shot  afterwards — his  lion- 
hunting  would  have  been  ended. 

Perhaps  nothing  gives  a better  idea  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  beast  than 
the  following  description  of  his  roar  : — 

“The  lion’s  roars  were  not  continuous, 
but  at  intervals  of  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
more  or  less.  They  were  generally  an- 
nounced by  a sort  of  hollow,  guttural,  and 
prolonged  sigh  or  groan  ; to  produce  which 
it  was  clear  he  had  not  to  make  the 
slightest  effort.  This  after  a silence  of  a 
few  seconds,  was  succeeded  by  a rumbling 
noise  coming  from  the  chest,  and  appear- 
ing to  issue  from  the  mouth  by  a disten- 
tion of  the  cheeks  and  a contraction  of  the 
lips.  This  fearful  rumbling,  at  first  very 
low,  was  gradually  raised  to  the  highest 
and  sharpest  pitch,  and  at  last  subsided 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  begun.  After 
repeating  five  or  six  times  this  thundering 
roar,  the  extreme  power  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  the  lion  ended  by  tlie 
same  number  of  low  hoarse  screams,” 
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M.  Gerard  has  to  do  not  only  with 
lions,  but  with  human  marauders  almost  as 
dangerous.  His  reputation  as  the  lion- 
killer,  however,  procures  him  the  respect 
of  these,  and  saves  him  from  the  necessity 
of  exhibiting  his  prowess  upon  them  per- 
sonally. 

His  various  adventures  are  told  with  a 
naive  simplicity  which,  if  it  occasionally 
seems  to  border  on  boasting,  we  believe  to 
be  entirely  honest  and  genuine.  His  chi- 
valrous disinterestedness  is  worthy  of  all 
honour.  “ He  has  (says  his  translator)  in- 
flexibly refused  to  accept  even  the  amallest 
fraction  of  the  gifts  which  Arab  gratitude 
would  have  freely  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Long  before  this  he  might  have  attained 
to  affluence  if  he  would  have  consented  to 
receive  the  appropriate  offerings  of  horses 
and  herds,  of  which  the  heads  of  tribes 
whose  property  he  had  saved  earnestly 
besought  his  acceptance.  Except  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  a few 
beautiful  weapons  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  others,  he  has  gained  no  other 
recompense  and  coveted  no  other  opulence 
than  the  humble  revenues  of  a lieutenant 
of  Spahis.” 

The  narrative  has  been  received  with 
great  favour  in  France,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  obtain  equal  popularity  in  this  country. 

The  Geography  of  Strabo,  Translated, 
Vol,  ii.  Post  ‘6vo.  pp.  410.  (Bohn’s  Clas- 
sical Library.)  We  have  already  spoken 
at  length  on  this  work  in  general  (Jan. 
lB.o5,  p.  55),  and  therefore  have  only  to 
announce  tiie  appearance  of  the  second 
volume.  The  third  wdl  complete  the  trans- 
lation, which  will  prove  a great  boon  to 
English  readers,  and  also  to  students  who 
wish  for  facility  of  reference. 


The  Works  of  Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and 
Theognis,  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  Post  8yo.  pp.  xvi.  40.5. 
(Bohn’s  Classical  Library.) — This  triple 
volume  contains  not  only  the  editor’s 
prose  translation,  but  also  the  poetical 
versions,  of  Hesiod  by  the  late  Sir  C.  A. 
Elton,  of  Callimachus  by  Tytler,  and  of 
Theognis  by  Frere.  The  biographical 
introductions  are  copious  and  erudite, 
and  the  notes  are  numerous  and  critical. 
1,  For  a longer  notice  and  an  analysis  of 
Hesiod,  we  would  refer  to  Muller’s  Greek 
Literature  (c.  8).  The  Roman  historian 
Velleius  terms  him  “ vir  perelegantis  in- 
genii,” (i.  7)  ; but  Quintilian  rather  less 
favourably  says,  “ Raro  assurgit  Hesio- 
dns"  (x.  1.)  2*  Niebuhr  calls  the  age 

of  Callimachus  “ a second  summer  of 
Greek  poetry,”  adding  that  after  him 
“ there  is  no  poet  deserving  of  the  name.” 


(Lectures  on  Anc.  Hist.  107.)  Quintilian 
reckons  him  as  princeps  among  the  elegiac 
poets,  (x.  1.)  But  we  must  agree  with 
Dr.  Gillies,  that  his  epigrams  “ are  too 
slight  performances  to  support  much 
weight  of  fame,”  while  his  hymns  “ neces- 
sarily sank  in  renown  after  Christianity 
had  put  to  flight  the  rabble  of  imaginary 
gods  to  whom  they  are  addressed.” 
(Hist,  of  the  World,  i.  617.)  Niebuhr 
further  says,  censoriously,  that  “ his  muse 
has  no  heart.”  3.  Miiller  considers  that 
the  remains  of  Theognis  are  selections 
of  the  gnomic  kind,  everything  individual 
liaving  been  rejected.  Harles  pronounces 
them  written  “simplici  venustate  et  sin- 
gulari  suavitate.’’  (Not.  92,  p.  62.)  As 
they  are  in  a great  measure  political, 
writers  differ  of  course  about  them.  Hase, 
who  calls  him  “ a very  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  the  mutual  hostilities  of  the  nobles 
and  the  people”  (Ancient  Greeks,  p. 
161),  takes  the  democratical  side,  which 
Wachsmuth  (Historical  Antiquities,  i. 
115)  holds  in  little  esteem.  Heeren  has 
a chapter  in  his  ” Political  Antiquities” 
(c.  15)  upon  “The  Influence  of  Poetry  on 
the  Government.”  The  writings  of  Theog- 
nis would  furnish  materials  for  one  upon 
” The  Influence  of  the  Government  on 
Poetry.” 


The  Cyropeedia  and  the  Hellenics  of 
Xenophon,  Translated.  Post  8vo.  pp. 
xvi.  579.  {Bohrds  Classical  Library,) — 
This  volume  forms  the  second  of  the 
works  of  Xenophon.  The  first  two  books 
of  the  Hellenics  are  translated  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Dale,  and  the  rest  (as  that  gentleman 
was  prevented  from  completing  the  task), 
together  with  the  Cyropmdia,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  the  translator  of  the  Ana- 
basis. (See  April  1854,  p.  399.)  Mr. 
Watson  has  prefixed  a biographical  notice, 
in  which  the  various  questions  affecting 
the  personal  history  of  Xenophon  are 
ably  discussed.  The  text  of  Dindorf  has 
been  followed  ; the  translation,  which  is 
as  close  as  the  English  idiom  admits, 
appears  to  be  carefully  executed  ; and 
the  notes  are  sufficiently  copious. 

In  common  with  the  prevailing  opinion, 
Mr.  Watson  regards  the  Cyropsedia  as 
imaginary,  remarking  !,iiat  “ scarcely  any 
historical  romance  has  departed  farther 
from  the  truth.”  (p.  xi.)  Niebuhr  says, 
“ No  rational  man  in  our  days  can  look 
upon  Xenophon’s  history  of  Cyrus  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a romance.”  He 
should  have  stopped  here  ; but  he  goes  on 
to  say  censoriously,  “and  when  this  is 
conceded,  I believe  that  every  one  who 
has  a right  appreciation  of  antiquity  will 
consider  it  as  a wretched  and  silly  per- 
formance.” (Lect.  on  Anc.  History,  x.) 
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Niebuhr,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
actuated  by  an  ardent  indignation  against 
Xenophon,  for  political  reasons,  as  Pro- 
fessor Brandis  acknowledges  in  his  Cha- 
racter of  the  learned  German,  (Life,  vol. 
ii.  p.  405.)  In  his  Essay  on  the  Hellenics, 
he  calls  him  an  old  fool,  after  which  we 
can  hardly  expect  a candid  judgment ; or 
if  he  praises  him,  it  is  to  strengthen  his 
censure  by  the  contrast.  We  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  fairer  criticism  of  Heeren, 
whose  authority  is  equally  weighty,  per- 
haps even  greater,  on  subjects  connected 
with  Persia.  “ The  celebrated  account 
of  the  Tea  Thousand,  by  Xenophon,  is  full 
of  valuable  details  . . . nor  is  the  Cyro- 
psedia  less  instructive  : the  only  composi- 
tion of  the  Greeks  which  breathes  an 
oriental  spirit ! The  Cyrus  of  Xenophon 
is  a characteristic  portrait,  sketched  after 
the  imaginary  features  of  a Jemsheed  or 
Gushtasp,  and  other  heroes  of  the  East, 
clothed  in  a romantic  dress,  which  could 
only  have  been  borrowed  from  that  region.* 
Though  occasionally  the  Socratic  philo- 
sopher and  the  Grecian  commander  may 
be  at  times  too  plainly  discernible  in  the 
historian  of  Cyrus,  yet  his  work  continues 
to  be  a masterpiece,  no  less  valuable  to 
the  historian  who  is  prepared  to  use  it 
with  judgment  than  to  the  man  of  taste.” 
(.\siatic  Nations,  i.  54  ) He  adopts  the 
statements  made  in  the  8th  book  as  infor- 
mation “ respecting  the  court  and  house- 
hold of  the  Persian  monarch,’’  which  has 
“ all  the  weight  of  hibtorical  testimony,” 
and  is  confirmed  by  modern  usages  in  the 
court  of  Eastern  Persia.  (?.  e.  Caubul.)  The 
only  difference  he  makes,  is,  that  the  de- 
tails which  Xenophon  affords  us  respect- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  Persians  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  whole  nation,  but  to  the 
ruling  tribe  (the  Pasargadie)  ‘‘  as  is  proved 
by  the  notices  of  place”  which  he  adjoins. 
“If  we  adopt  this  principle  of  interpre- 
tation, the  whole  picture  presents  itself 
under  a totally  different  aspect,  and  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  consider  it  as  a 

romance Accordinglv  it  must 

not  ho  looked  upon  as  an  account  of  tlie 
national  system  of  Persia,  nor  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  at  large,  but  the  court- 
education  and  court-ceremonial,”  ([).  255.) 
The  note  at  page  25G  corroborates  this 
theory.  “ When  the  same  author  puts  the 
whole  number  of  the  Persians  as  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  (b.  1.  c.  2.)  it 

* Dr.  Taylor  supposes  that  the  Cyro- 
ptedia  “ is  founded  as  much  on  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  Jemshed  and  Rustem, 
as  upon  the  notorious  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Cyrus.”  (Manual  of  Anc.  Hist. 
Appendix  ii,  where  this  point  is  iaves- 
gated.)— Rev. 
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is  evident  that  he  can  only  be  speaking  of 
the  ruling  tribe.” 

Sir  G,  C.  Lewis,  who  is  incidentally  led 
to  touch  on  this  topic,  considers  that 
“ the  life  of  Cyrus  was  used  by  Xenophon 
as  the  means  of  embodying  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  ruler,  which  he  had  learned  from 
Socrates.”  Most  of  the  institutions,  he 
remarks,  were  probably  oriental  usages. 
“ The  subsisting  custom  is  the  starting- 
point,  and  the  origin  is  an  illustrative 
storv,  invented  by  Xenophon  himself.”  f 
His  section  on  this  subject  is  valuable,  as 
demonstrating  the  authenticity  of  many  of 
the  customs  attributed  to  the  Persians,  by 
the  practices  of  the  present  day,  and  even 
from  the  marbles  of  Nineveh.  (Roman 
History,  ii.  o2.5— -p.) 

We  think,  then,  that  an  appeal  may 
justly  lie  from  Niebuhr’s  uncandid  criti- 
cism ; at  least,  we  would  oppose  to  it  the 
eulogium  of  Letronne,  tVom  his  elaborate 
article  on  Xenophon  in  the  Biographie 
I'niverselle.  “ Consideree  comme  ouvrage 
politique,  elle  est  peut-6tre  le  plus  i^jar- 
fait  de  tons  ceux  de  Xenophon,  et  celui 
auquel  il  parait  avoir  donne  le  plus  de 
soin,”  (Vol.  51.  p.  389.) 

The  Cyropaedia  has  afforded  a subject  of 
comment  and  inquiry  to  many  scholars 
on  the  Continent.  We  would  mention, 
1st.  Gylden,  “ Dissertatio  Academica  de 
Cyropmdia  Xenophontis  fide  historica.’’ 
4to.,  Helsingfors,  1828.  2.  Klerk,  “ De 

vita.  Crtesi,  quam  Xenophon  in  Cyropsedia 
tradidit,  ad  rtdem  liistoricam  exactfi,”  8vo. 
L.yile.n,  IH2o.  It  has  also  been  treated 
by  Grusse,  Hann,  llolfmeister,  Brown  (of 
Leyden),  Crusius,  Fischer,  and  Roos. 
The  controversy  respecting  the  “ Epi- 
logue” or  concluding  chapter,  is  summed 
up  in  a note  at  p,  281,  by  Mr,  Watson, 
who  has  thrown  the  weight  of  his  own 
opinion  into  the  unfavourable  scale. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  entering 
fully  into  the  subject  of  the  Hellenics,  the 
writer’s  motives,  and  llie  date  of  his  exile, 
with  wliich  they  were  probably  connected. 
We  can  merely  observe,  that  Niebuhr  con- 
siders tills  history  as  consi.sting  of  two,  dis- 
tinct works,  written  at  dift’erent  periods, 
and  under  different  feelings,  divided  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book.  The  reader  may 
consult  the  Essay,  appended  to  Niebuhr’s 
Life,  ( vol.  iii.)  and  his  Lectures  on  An- 
cient History,  (I.  44.)  Mr.  Keightley  re- 
marks, that  Xenophon,  though  an  Athe- 
nian, wms  entirely  devoted  to  the  Lacedae- 


f Xenophon,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  the 
only  inventor  in  Persian  history,  hut 
Herodotus’  account  of  Deioces  “ is  like- 
wise a political  romance,  framed,  like  the 
Cyroptedia,  without  reference  to  historical 
truth.”  (p.  529.) 
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monians.  “ He  tells  the  truth,  we  believe, 
but  not  always  the  whole  truth.”  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  p.  268  note.)  Few  writers  of 
contemporary  history,  we  fear,  would  come 
off  triumphant  from  a searching  examina- 
tion in  that  respect. 


Gabriel.  By  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes. 
J.  Chapman.  — Miss  Parkes’  poetry  is 
wonderfully  improved  since  last  our  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  it.  It  is,  still,  too 
impulsive  ; but  there  are  the  character- 
istics of  true  genius,  and  we  are  happy 
to  see  that  she  is  a much  better  writer  ; 
with  some  exceptions,  she  utters  very 
beautiful  thoughts,  in  good  language  and 
easy  flowing  verse.  The  subject  is  the 
life  and  death  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Under  the  name  of  Gabriel,  he  is  painted, 
indeed,  as  well  nigh  angelic  ; but  the 
high  colouring  may  well  be  excused,  since 
the  picture  is  all  along  supposed  to  be 
drawn  by  his  widow.  It  opens,  to  our 
mind,  beautifully,  with  the  description  of 
the  poet’s  birthplace. 

—I  know  a house,  its  open  doors 

■\Vide  set  to  catch  the  scented  breeze, 

Wliilc,  dimpline:  all  the  oaken  floors, 

Faint  shadows  of  the  swayhi;  trees 
Pass  in  and  out,  like  spectral  thinps, 

Dim  creatures,  born  of  summer  light. 

Till  through  the  deepening  tivilight  >;prings, 

A paler  r.adiance  of  the  night. 

Then  .softly  in  those  silent  hours, 

Fair  faces  grow  upon  the  gloom, 

And  whisper'd  words  of  unseen  powers 
Breathe  inward  with  the  garden  bloom 
Of  roses,  clinging  to  the  walls  ; 

And  lawns,  smooth  mown  with  punctual  shears, 
AVhile  over  roof  and  thrc-shold  falls 
The  peace  of  many  hundred  years. 

L’nfoldiiur  slow  their  ivory  fringes, 

1 he  lilies  lie  upon  the  pond ; 

The  firs  have  caught  the  sunset  tinges, 

And  murmur,  elfln-like,  beyond. 

* * a-  -X-  ^ 

Croat  elms,  a gloriotts  altar-veil, 

Screen  otf  the  yellow  evening  skies. 

Mid  whose  thick  biMuclies,  blue  and  pale, 

Tlie  geni  smoke  doth  curling  ri-e  ; 

.\.nd,  w avering  in  the  waveless  .lir, 

A eci'tain  tender  touch  impart 
To  what  were  else  too  calmly  fair, 

Like  memory  in  some  heaven-taught  heart. 

Across  the  broad,  unbroken  glade 

UTucli  girds  this  liousc  on  either  liaiid, 

Tlie  beech-clumps  .sprinkle  showers  of  slunle  : 

Tlic  out-post.s  of  the  forest  stand 
And  guard  the  kingdom  of  the  deer. 

The  .stillness  of  their  charm’d  domain. 

Where  Spring  chimes  matins  every  year. 

And  autumn  leaves  fail  down  like'rain. 

For  miles  tliese  bceche.s  ri.'C  and  fall,  &c. 

This  is  true  poetry  ; it  shows  alike  ob- 
servation, thought,  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion. Miss  Parkes  must  go  on.  Our 
chief  an.xiety  is  about  her  subjects.  She 
must  not  yield  herself  captive  to  any  idea 
which  offers,  too  readily,  for  the  world  is 
full  of  noble  themes,  and  she  has  both 


[June, 

feeling  and  compass.  She  must  select 
well,  and  then  do  her  best. 


John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  Z vols.  By 
the  Author  o/“  The  Head  of  the  Family. 
— We  have  not  for  a long  time  read  a 
better  novel  than  this.  Miss  Mulock  (for 
though  anonymous  i,i  type,  she  is  known 
everywhere  else)  has  here  brought  out 
two  or  three  of  the  most  charming  cha- 
racters with  which  fiction  has  ever  pre- 
sented us.  We  do  not  care  to  do  battle 
for  the  perfect  probability  of  every  trait 
and  touch.  The  result  is  so  elevating  and 
altogether  attractive,  that  we  never  were 
less  disposed  to  be  exacting.  The  charm 
of  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is  in  the 
absence  of  self-consciousness,  the  simple 
manly  enterprise  of  the  husband,  and  the 
devoted  womanly  beauty  of  the  wife. 
Goodness,  purity,  truth,  present  them- 
selves in  every  page,  and  always  accom- 
panied by  energy  and  determination.  They 
are  rare  and  most  delightful  moral  pic- 
tures. 


Pleasant  Mornings  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. IBmo,  IT  1. “This  little  volume, 

like  Mr.  Ella’s  “ Visits  to  the  Leverian 
Museum  ” (published  by  Tabart  many 
years  back),  is  a catalogue  in  the  form  of 
conversation.  It  will,  we  think,  be  read 
to  most  advantage  befox*e  a visit,  for  which 
it  will  prepare  the  minds  of  young  ob- 
servers. 


The  English  Peasant  Girl.  18/no.  pp. 
185. — The  following  maxim,  at  p.  109,  de- 
serves to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
youthful  readers.  However  desirable  it  is 
that  young  people  should  have  recreations, 
they  should  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  life,  and  play  should  not  set 
aside  any  work  it  is  our  duty  to  perform.” 
Again,  we  quote  from  p.  140,  a very  com- 
mendable one,  “ All  employment  by  which 
we  obtain  an  honest  living  is  honourable.’^ 
Such  specimens  are  the  best  character  of  a 
hook. 


Annie  Foster : a Story  for  School  Girls. 
iSrno.  pp.  107.  — This  is  “an  American 
Tale,”  but  whether  reprinted  from  an 
American  edition,  or  composed  here,  we 
are  not  informed.  The  narrative  is  inte- 
resting ; and  the  moral,  which  is  a caution 
“ against  expecting  clear  sunshine  al- 
ways,” (p.  90)  is  not  only  useful,  but  in- 
dispensable for  the  journey  of  human 
life. 


Prayers  for  Families,  By  the  Rev.  S. 
King,  3/. .4.  l8>no.  pp.lZ, — These  com- 
positions differ  in  this  respect,  that  some 
may  be  recommended  for  entire  use,  and 
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others  as  heads  and  suggestions,  without 
adhering  strictly  to  the  expressions  and 
structure  of  sentences,  which  in  some 
cases  are  rather  long.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  publications  of  the  same  kind, 
which  err  on  the  other  side,  and  are  con- 
cise even  to  abruptness. 


Sermons  by  the  Rev.  J.  Copuer,  M.A . 
/cap.  %vo.  pp.y\.  166. -—These  sermons 
rather  resemble  theological  essays.  The 
author  appears  to  have  chosen  subjects  on 
which  it  is  easy  to  go  too  far,  and  difficult 
to  be  sufficiently  careful.  He  pushes  sub- 
ordinate truths  to  an  extreme  that  would 
in  some  minds  obscure  the  greater  ones. 
But,  at  all  events,  he  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  several  topics,  and  cannot  be 
charged  with  superficiality. 


The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain,  Illustrated 
by  John  E.  Sowerby.  The  descriptions, 
synonyms,  <i'C.  by  Charles  Johnson,  Esq. 
Svo.  pp.  84.— This  work,  published  we 
believe  last  year  with  forty-nine  coloured 
plates  at  twenty-seven  shillings,  has  now' 
been  rc-issued  with  the  plates  uncoloured 
at  the  moderate  price  of  six  shillings.  The 
plates  are  carefully  drawn,  and  shew  dis- 
tinctly the  characteristics  of  the  objects 
delineated ; the  descriptions  are  well  writ- 


ten, and  accompanied  with  good  directions 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  interesting  and 
we  may  say  fashionable  tribe  of  plants. 


British  Poisonous  Plants.  By  Charles 
Johnson,  Botanical  Lecturer  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  %vo.  pp.  55.  — The  frequent 
occurrence  of  accidental  poisoning  from 
the  substitution  of  a deleterious  for  a 
wholesome  vegetable,  and  particularly  the 
late  sad  case  in  Scotland,*  where  three 
persons  died  from  the  root  of  the  Monks- 
hood, Aconitum  Napellus,  being  served 
up  with  beef  instead  of  horseradish,  has 
led  Mr.  Sowerby  to  select  from  his  English 
Botany  twenty-eight  plates  of  British  poi- 
sonous plants,  and  to  publish  them  in  a 
neat  little  volume,  accompanied  by  a de- 
scription of  each,  w^ritten  in  a plain  and 
intelligible  style,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  Botani- 
cal Lecturer  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  Simple 
directions  are  given  as  to  what  should  be 
administered  during  the  interval  that  may 
elapse  between  the  sending  for  and  the 
arrival  of  medical  assistance,  in  case  of 
either  of  the  plants  figured  having  been 
accidentally  eaten.  As  many  of  our  poi- 
sonous plants  possess  considerable  beauty, 
the  edition  of  this  little  work  with  coloured 
plates,  the  price  of  which  very  little  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  plain  edition,  become^  a 
very  pretty  as  well  as  interesting  volume. 
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SOCIETY  OF  AN'TIQUARIES- 

April  23.  This  being  Sc.  George’s  Day, 
the  anniversary  meeting  was  held  for  the 
election  of  council  and  officers,  and  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  President,  read  the  cus- 
tomary annual  address.  It  was  principally 
occupied  by  notices  of  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis 
and  Lord  Viscount  Strangford,  two  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  and  other  members  re- 
cently deceased.  The  losses  of  the  Society 
by  death  have  amounted  to  twenty-three, 


and  two  members  have  withdrawn.  Twenty- 
two  new  Fellows  have  been  elected,  and 
two  Foreign  Members. 

L'pon  taking  the  ballot,  the  following 
was  found  to  be  the  result : 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council — 
Earl  Stanhope,  President ; Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  V.P. ; Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  V.P.; 
Joseph  Hunter,  esq.  V.P. ; Frederic  Ouvry, 
esq.  Treasurer;  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H. 
Director  ; Henry  Stevens,  esq.  Auditor  ; 


* This  circumstance  being  hitherto  unrecorded  in  our  pages,  we  copy  the  following 
from  The  Gardener's  Chronicle:  — 

“ Jan.  22.  A melancholy  occurrence  took  place  at  Dingwall.  The  provost,  Mr. 
John  M’lver,  had  a party  of  friends  to  dinner,  consisting  of  the  Rev,  James  Gordon, 
Roman  Catholic  Priest  at  Beauly,  Rev.  Angus  M'Kenzie,  Roman  Catholic  Priest  at 
Eskdale,  Mr.  Lewis  M’Kenzie,  of  Findon,  Black  Isle,  Mr.  John  M’Donald,  and  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  AJfter  dinner  all  the  gentlemen  were  taken  ill ; and  the 
two  Messrs.  M’Kenzie  and  Mr.  Gordon  died  after  great  suffering.  It  appeared  on 
inquiry — that  the  cook  having  sent  the  man-servant  into  the  garden  for  horseradish, 
he  had  dug  up  a root  of  Monkshood,  Aconitum  Napellus,  instead,  which  she  scraped 
and  used  for  garnishing  the  beef.  The  Provost  and  Mr.  M'Donald  recovered,  being  of 
stronger  constitution,  or  having  eaten  less  of  the  poison  ; aad  the  rest  of  the  party,  not 
having  partaken  of  the  beef,  were  not  affected  by  the  sauce.  About  two  years  since  a 
similar  accident  resulted  in  the  death  of  a gentleman  at  Bristol." 
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W.  S.  W,  Vaux,  esq.  Auditor ; 'William 
Durraut  Cooper,  esq.;  William  Tite,  esq. 
M.P. ; William  Michael  Wylie,  esq. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council — 
C.  Wykehara  Martin,  esq.  Auditor  ; C. 
Octavius  Morgan,  esq.  M.P.  Auditor  ; 
Sir  John  Boiieau,  Bart.;  James  B.  Ban- 
ning, esq.;  William  H.  Carpenter,  esq.; 
Augustus  W.  Franks,  esq.  ; Lord  Londes- 
borough  ; the  Bisho[)  of  Rii)OQ  ; William 
Salt,  esq.  ; and  George  Scharf,  jun.  esq. 
— John  Yonge  Akerman,  esq.  Secretary. 

May  1.  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  V.P. 

It  was  announced  that  the  President  had 
appointed  Charles  Oct.  S.  Morgan,  esq. 
M.P.  to  be  one  of  his  four  Vice-Presidents 
(in  the  room  of  Mr.  Payne  Collier),  re- 
tiring by  rotation. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : James  Forrester, 
esq.  Baron  de  Forrester  of  Oporto,  auti'or 
of  several  works  on  the  wine  districts  of 
Portugal;  Joseph  Beldam,  esq.  barrister- 
at-law,  of  Royston;  and  Edmund  Oidrield, 
esq.  Fellow  of  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Antiquities  in  the 
British  ?vluseum. 

The  Rev.  John  Webb  resumed  the  rea  1- 
ing  of  his  paper  on  some  passages  in  the 
life  and  character  of  Mrs.  Joyce  Jetfries. 
The  book  passes  from  the  year  itiJd  to  the 
end  of  1(147,  during  which  England  toiled 
and  suti’ered  under  the  civil  war.  No 
county  was  more  loyal  to  the  royal  cause 
than  that  of  Hereford.  In  1G3S  Mrs. 
Jeffries  pays  ship-money,  and  another  im- 
post called  “ the  king’s  provision,”  and 
finds  a soldier  for  her  ” property  in  Here- 
ford and  elsewhere.”  In  IG-H  she  pur- 
chases pamphlets  and  news  books,  and 
takes  an  interest  in  passing  political  events. 
Ill  Sept.  iGfd,  when  the  Earl  of  Essex 
entered  Worcester,  and  sent  tlie  Earl  of 
Stamford  to  occupy  Hereford,  she  quitted 
her  town  house,  and  ivent  to  Garnons,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Geers,  a few  miles  dis- 
tant, thinking  she  would  be  there  in  “ se- 
curity ;”  but  in  the  planderimr  that  took 
place  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford's  sohliers 
immediately  upon  their  arrival,  tlic  house 
of  IMr.  Geers  was  vLsitcd  and  piliered  iiy 
Capt.  Hammond,  who  carried  otf  ‘Aimch 
goods,”  including  her  two  bay  coachmares. 
At  the  same  time  she  had  other  property 
secreted  and  saved  in  other  [ilaces.  The 
Farliamentarians  having  left  the  city  in 
December,  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  Royal- 
ists, and  her  friend  and  cousin  Fitz  William 
Coningsby  was  made  Governor ; when,  be- 
sides her  regular  assessment,  she  sent  him  a 
present  of  50/.  to  pay  Ids  soldiers,  and  a fat 
bullock  worth  G/.  In  the  spring  of  1G43, 
he  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  and  the  Hereford- 
shire levies  to  join  the  little  army  of  Lord 
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Herbert  of  Raglan,  at  Highnam  near  Glou- 
cester, where  they  were  all  captured  by 
Sir  William  Waller.  Hereford  continued 
unmolested  until  the  month  of  April,  and 
Mrs.  Jeffries  returned  for  a few  days  to 
her  house  ; but  the  report  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians coming  once  more  to  assail 
the  city,  under  the  command  of  that  ge- 
neral, drove  her  again  to  her  retreat.  Her 
house  at  Widmarsh-gate  suffered  during 
his  attack  on  the  city  ; but  she  remained 
in  quiet  at  Garnons  until  April,  1644. 
As  the  county  was  now  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  contending  parties,  she  suddenly 
took  flight  again,  visiting  Hereford  for  the 
last  time,  and  carrying  off  her  trunks  and 
chests,  and  servants,  to  Horn  Castle,  the 
seat  of  her  cousin  Jeffries,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tenie,  at  the  edge  of  the  county  of 
Worcester.  Soldiers  w'ere  still  quartered 
ill  her  house  in  Hereford,  and  she  pays  for 
work  Joue  in  making  bulwarks  to  defend 
the  city.  At  length  in  1645,  when  the 
whole  of  the  suburbs  were  laid  bare  up  to 
the  walls  by  order  of  the  governor.  Col. 
Barnabas  Scudamore,  her  new  house  and 
several  others  her  property  without  Wid- 
marsh-gdte  were  pulled  down.  She  takes 
this  as  a matter  of  course,  without  com- 
ment upon  the  hardship  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  upon  all  occasions  sliows  a cheer- 
ful and  contented  mi.id.  In  many  other 
respects  she  felt  the  effects  of  the  war,  and 
syiiipto.iis  of  them  frequently  appear  in 
her  accounts.  She  contributed  to  the  Lec- 
turers ill' roduced  into  the  churches  : her 
cousin’s  child  was  ” baptized  after  the  new 
Direct'^ry  and  the  Committee-men  laid 
their  hands  upon  her  property,  and  strait- 
ened her  means  ; though  she  still  per- 
severed in  the  unwearied  exercise  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  bestowing  her  charity  upon 
others.  As  she  advances  in  years  her  ac- 
counts exhibit  a trait  or  two  of  her  ap- 
proaching infirmities.  She  loses  various 
small  articles  of  value, — spectacles  and 
rings,  which  Inw  servants  find  and  bring 
to  her,  and  are  rewarded  accordingly  ; and 
the  recurrence  of  this  excites  some  sus- 
pieion  of  their  knavery.  The  death  of  her 
cousin  Herbert  JeffVies  at  Horn  Castle,  in 
conseijuence  of  breaking  his  leg,  disturbed 
her  tranipaiility,  and  is  ilescribed  with  me- 
lancholy minuteness.  Age  seems  to  have 
neither  abated  her  generous  feeling,  nor 
the  ardour  of  her  domestic  affections. 
She  was  always  interested  in  those  events 
which  usually  bring  joy  to  families,  and 
occrasion  entries  in  our  parochial  registers. 
The  union  of  Miss  Acton,  her  goddaugh- 
ter, with  .Mr.  L'Vancis  Geers,  and  a christ- 
ening that  took  place  at  Horn  Castle  a 
very  short  time  before  her  death  (the  child 
receiving  her  own  Christian  name),  was  to 
her  a source  of  infinite  pleasure.  She 
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went  on,  “ giving  ” to  some,  and  “ for- 
giving ” others,  to  the  close  of  her  bene- 
ficent career.  She  died  in  April,  1648,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  Clifton-upon-Teme,  where  her 
memory  is  still  revered  by  those  to  whom 
her  existence  and  character  are  known. 

May  8.  Joseph  Hunter,  esq.  V.  P. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
fellows : the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  of 
Eversley,  Hants,  author  of  Westward  Ho, 
Hypatia,  &c.  ; and  Mr.  John  Wilkinson, 
of  the  firm  of  Sothcby  and  Wilkinson,  the 
auctioneers  of  literary,  antiquarian,  and 
artistic  property,  in  Wellington  - street, 
Strand. 

Augustus  Franks,  esq.  exhibited  a cir- 
cular gold  brooch,  of  very  beautiful  work- 
manship, bearing  the  legend  ave  mari.v., 
the  letters  terminating  in  leaves.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  13th  century,  and  was 
found  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, near  Kimbolton, 

John  Brent,  jun.  communicated  an  ac- 
count of  the  finding  of  an  amphora,  which 
had  been  used  as  a mortuary  urn,  on  land 
belonging  to  Capt.  Godden,  at  Asb,  near 
Sandw'ich. 

J.  Y.  Akerman,  esq.  Secretary,  read  a 
memoir  on  tive  Distaff  and  the  Spindle, 
being  a collection  of  the  scattered  notices 
found  in  writers  of  all  ages  upon  those 
distinctive  symbols  of  female  industry. 
The  use  of  these  implements  may  he 
traced  to  the  earliest  times.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and 
are  represented  upon  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt.  Golden  spindles  are  men- 
tioned both  by  Homer  and  Herodotus. 
The  statue  of  Minerva,  called  P.dladium, 
is  described  by  Apollodorus  as  holding  a 
spear  in  the  right  hand,  and  a distaff  and 
spindle  in  the  left.  The  distaff  and  spin- 
dle of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  were  in  the  time  of  Varro  still 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Saugus  ; whilst 
the  royal  robe  she  had  made  for  Sergius 
Tullus  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Fortune ; and  Pliny  relates  that  it  was 
in  allusion  to  her  exemplary  industry  that 
a distaff  and  spindle,  duly  furnished  for 
use,  always  accompanied  the  Roman 
brides.  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the 
“ spear  half,”  and  the  “ spindle  half,”  ex- 
pressed the  male  and  female  liiie : and  in 
matters  of  inheritance,  the  spindle  is  con- 
tinually used  as  a term  denoting  female 
descent.  The  pagan  Prussians  placed  the 
distaff  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  a woman  ; 
in  other  cases  a woman’s  spindle  was 
buried  with  her.  The  term  spinater, 
which  is  still  used  as  the  designation  of  a 
woman  before  marriage,  is  explained  by 
Blount,  the  author  of  the  Law  Dictionary, 
ns  “ the  only  addition  for  all  unmarried 
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women  from  the  Viscount’s  daughter 
downwards  ; ” but  Coke,  in  contradiction 
to  that  statement,  declares  that  a gentle- 
woman might  repudiate  such  designation, 
“ and,  if  a gentlewoman  be  named  spin- 
ster in  any  original  writ,  &c.,  appeale,  or 
inditement,  she  may  abate  or  quash  the 
same,  for  she  hath  as  good  right  to  that 
addition  {of  generosa  or  Gentlewoman]  as 
Baronesse,  Viscountesse,  Marchionesse, 
or  Dutchesse  have  to  theirs.”  There  is 
abundant  proof,  however,  that  in  earlier 
times,  the  employment  as  well  as  the 
title  of  spinster  was  not  disdained  by 
females  of  the  most  exalted  positions. 
In  the  royal  graves  at  St.  Denis,  when 
rifled  in  1793,  were  found  the  distaff  and 
spindle  of  Jeanne  of  Burgundy,  the  first 
wife  of  Philippe  de  Valois;  and  the  tomb  of 
Jeanne  of  Bourbon,  the  wife  of  Charles  V. 
also  contained  a spindle  or  distaff  of  gilt 
wood.  A silver  spindle  was  suspended  at 
Mayence  over  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of 
Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia,  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Otho.  In  England,  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  on  a memo- 
rial of  the  family  of  Sir  Lewis  Pollard,  as 
judge,  his  eleven  sons  were  all  represented 
with  swords,  and  liis  eleven  daughters  with 
their  spindles  : this  was  on  a glass  win- 
dow, which  has  been  destroyed.  Antony 
Fitzherbert,  the  author  of  the  ” Boke 
of  Husbandry,”  in  the  same  reign  (and 
who  also  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  same  person  with  a judge  of  that 
name,  though  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  edition 
of  Boucher’s  Dictionary,  has  expressed 
some  doubt  of  tlieir  identity),  advises  the 
good  housewife,  ” Let  thy  distaffe  be 
alwaye  redye  for  a pastyme,  that  thou  be 
not  ydle.  And  undoubted  a woman  can 
not  gette  her  lyvinge  honestly  with  spyn- 
nynge  on  the  distaffe,  but  it  stoppeth  a 
gap,  and  must  nedes  be  had.”  That  our 
ancestors  considered  this  occupation  to  be 
coeval  with  the  first  sentence  of  mankind 
to  labour  is  shown  by  one  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  plays,  in  which,  on  the  expulsion 
from  paradise,  Eve  tells  Adam, 

Ze  must  delve,  and  I xal  sp3mne, 

In  care  to  ledyn  our  lyfTe ; 

and  the  same  idea  was  preserved  in  the 
well-known  couplet  adopted  by  the  English 
levellers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  asked, 
Wlien  Adam  doive  and  Eve  span, 

Wlm  \va.s  then  the  trentleman  ? 

On  the  font  at  East  Meon,  in  Hamp- 
shire (engraved  in  the  .\rcIiteologia,  vol.  x.) 
one  of  its  carved  compartments  represents 
the  expulsion  from  paradise  : where  Adam, 
with  a submissive  air,  receives  a spade 
from  the  angel  ; whilst  our  common 
mother  stalks  away  with  head  erect,  plying 
her  spindle  and  distatf. 
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Mr.  Akerrtian  exhibited,  by  favour  of 
W.  Tooke,  esq.  F.R.S.  a Germau  matri- 
monial medal,  of  the  17th  century,  repre- 
senting the  man  holding  a spade,  and  the 
woman  a distaff  and  spindle  ; also  a distaff 
from  Pau,  in  the  Pyrenees,  of  extreme 
lightness,  being  made  of  the  stalk  of  maize; 
and  coloured  engravings,  from  the  work  of 
M.  Ser6,  of  two  very  beautiful  quenouilles 
de  maHage,  of  sculptured  wood  of  the 
16th  century,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluuy  at  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Aker- 
mau  noticed  several  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  distaff  and  spindle  : par- 
ticularly that  of  the  frau  Berchla  of 
Upper  Germany,  of  whom  Grimm  says 
that  “ She  appears  in  the  twelve  nights 
(of  Christmas)  as  a woman  with  shaggy 
hair,  to  inspect  the  spinners,  when  fish 
and  porridge  are  to  be  eaten  in  honour  of 
her,  and  all  the  distaffs  must  be  spun  off.” 
Among  the  Danes,  nothing  that  ran  round 
was  permitted  to  be  set  in  motion  from 
Christmas-day  until  New  Year’s-day  ; 
there  was  consequently  neither  spinning 
nor  winding.  Herrick,  in  his  Hesperides, 
describes  the  old  Christmas  sports  in  Eng- 
land as  closing  on  Saint  Distaff's-day,  the 
morrow  after  Twelfth-day  : 

If  the  maide.s  a spiniiiug  goe, 

Bur  lie  the  dax  and  Are  the  tow. 

Tliis  was  sometimes  called  Rock-day,  rock 
being  an  old  synonym  for  the  distaff.  In 
the  astronomy  of  the  Pagan  Northmen  the 
three  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion  were  called 
Frigga  rock,  or  Frigga’s  distaff,  which  in 
the  days  of  Christianity  was  changed  to 
Marla  rock.  There  is  a Swedish  tradition 
that  there  must  be  no  spinning  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  nor  in  Passion  w'eek,  or  there 
would  he  spinning  in  the  night.  It  was 
also  considered  wicked  to  spin  on  the  eve 
of  the  Sabbath,  The  decretals  of  Burchard 
of  Worms  denounce  certain  incantations 
made  by  women  on  beginning  to  spin  or 
weave.  A French  book,  written  in  the 
loth  century,  called  Les  Evangiles  des 
Conoilles,  was  translated  into  English, 
and  published  by  Wjnkyn  de  Worde  as 
“ The  Gospelles  of  Distaves  and  a re- 
print of  the  original  has  recently  appeared 
in  Paris.  Interspersed  amidst  its  coarse 
humour  are  many  curious  allusions  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages. 
Among  the  rest,  it  directa  the  thread  spun 
by  a woman  in  child-bed  to  be  tied  round 
warts,  to  charm  them  away.  We  have  now 
gleaned  some  of  the  more  prominent  and 
ammsing  points  of  Mr,  Akermau’s  memoir  ; 
but  it  contained  many  others,  and  he  invites 
the  communication  of  more,  concluding 
w'ith  this  distich  from  the  poet  Fairfax, — 

Weave  lliou  lo  end  tliis  web  which  I begin  ; 

I will  the  Di-staif  hold,  come  thou  and  spin. 
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Mag  22.  Earl  Stanhope,  Pres. 

Francis  Cornelius  Webb,  M.D.  of 
Great  Coram  Street,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Monkhouse,  of  Goldington,  near  Bedford, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

William  Salt,  esq.  in  addition  to  his  pre- 
vious donations  to  the  Society’s  collection 
of  Proclamations,  &c.  presented  a large 
quantity,  amounting  in  number  to  373  : 
for  which,  at  the  suggestiou  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  was  agreed  to  return  a special  vote 
of  thanks  signed  by  the  Council. 

Charles  Spence,  esq.  presented  a very- 
perfect  impression  in  gutta  percha  of  the 
seal  of  the  city  of  Rochester ; and  exhibited 
an  excellent  electrotype  fac-simile  made  by 
Mr.  Ready  of  Cambridge,  of  the  matrix  of 
the  well-known  seal  of  Milo  of  Gloucester 
(engraved  in  Vol.  XIV.  of  the  Archseo- 
logia),  of  which  the  silver  original  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Miss  Selwya,  of  Glou- 
cester, having  been  found  at  Ludgarshall 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Wm.  Durrant  Cooper,  esq.  F.S.A.  then 
read  an  abstract  and  extracts  from  a very 
remarkable  series  of  191  letters  (tran- 
scribed from  Mr.  Frewen’s  papers  by  Dr, 
Smart),  written  betw-een  1664  and  1669, 
by  a physician  resident  at  Horslydown  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  period  of  the  great  plague  of  1665. 
They  were  addressed  to  Philip  Fryth  and 
Samuel  Jeake,  of  Rye,  and  were  written 
by  John  Allin,  who  had  been  vicar  of 
that  place,  but  ejected  in  1662.  He  wrote 
every  week,  and  on  several  occasions  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  that  his  letters  were 
not  refused  from  fear  of  infection.  Their 
tidings  were  deeply  interesting  at  Rye, 
which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
like  scourge  in  the  years  1544,  1563, 1580, 
and  1625.  Allin  was  a man  of  great  piety, 
acknowledging  the  hand  of  God  through- 
out the  visitation  ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  characteristic  superstition  of  the 
age,  attributing  much  to  the  malignity  of 
the  planets.  He  relates  that  the  advent  of 
the  pestilence  was  heralded  by  blazing  stars, 
and  by  other  ominous  portents.  He  stood 
liis  ground  manfully,  whilst  the  destroyer 
approached  nearer  aud  nearer,  until  at  last 
it  was  at  the  next  door  on  both  sides,  and 
under  the  same  roof  with  himself.  His 
brother-in-law  died  of  it : and  he  remarks, 
“ it  is  great  mercy  now  considered  to  die 
of  another  disease.”  In  a letter  dated 
the  11th  Sept,  he  writes,  ” Our  friend 
Dr.  Starkey  is  dead  of  this  visitation, 
with  about  six  more  of  these  Chymicall 
practitioners,  who,  in  an  insulting  w'ay 
over  other  Galenists,  and  in  a sorte  over 
this  visitation  sicknes,  which  is  more  a 
judgment  then  a disease,  because  they 
could  not  resist  it  by  their  galenical  mede- 
cines,  which  they  were  too  confident  that 
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their chymicall  medecines  could  doe;  they 
would  give  money  for  the  most  infected 
body  they  could  heare  of  to  dissect,  which 
they  had  and  opened  to  search  the  seate 
of  this  disease,  Sec.  : upon  the  opening 
whereof,  a stench  ascended  from  the  body 
and  infected  them  every  one,  and  it  is  said 
they  all  are  dead  since,  the  most  of  them 
distractedly  madd  ; whereof  G.  Starkey  is 
one.  I heare  also  that  above  7 score  doc- 
tors, apothecarys,  and  surgeons  are  dead 
of  this  distemper  in  and  about  the  city 
since  this  visitation.” 

The  great  object  of  Dr.  Allin’s  letters 
to  Rye,  besides  the  sympathy  he  courted, 
was  to  obtain  due  supplies  of  what  he  terms 
materia  primOf  which  in  one  letter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a kind  of  moss  that 
grew  on  dead  men’s  skulls  in  the  church- 
yard or  charnel-house  of  Winchelsea  ! It 
would  seem  that  the  smallest  quantity  of 
this  specific  possessed  a charm,  for  on  one 
occasion  he  writes,  “if  you  can  inclose  a 
little  dust  in  a letter,  I shall  be  glad  to 
have  it.’’  In  another  letter  he  desires  the 
supply  to  be  sent  in  two  distinct  portions, 
that  gathered  in  Scorpio  by  itself,  and 
that  gathered  in  V'irgo  by  itself.  The  let- 
ters unfold  many  striking  incidents  of  the 
plague,  more  or  less  known  already  ; and 
one  long  letter,  which  Mr.  Cooper  read 
entire,  gives  a professional  description  of 
the  disease.  When  winter  approached,  and 
the  Londoners  began  to  suffer  from  cold, 
coals  cost  40.?.  a chaldron. 

On  account  of  the  commemoration  of 
Peace  falling  on  the  following  Thursday, 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  were  adjourned 
to  the  5th  of  June. 
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May  2.  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville,  V.P.  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Salvin  reported  the  satisfactory  pro- 
gress of  the  restorations  at  Lindisfarne 
Abbey  Church,  which  have  been  carried 
out  under  his  directions.  In  the  wdnter 
of  1851  or  1852,  the  principal  part  of  the 
west  front,  with  a remarkable  arcade  over 
the  west  door,  had  fallen,  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  ruined  fabric  were  in  imminent 
danger  for  want  of  a little  timely  care  and 
conservation.  The  attention  of  Govern- 
ment having  been  called  to  the  damage 
which  had  occurred,  the  site  of  the  abbey 
being  on  Crown  lands,  a liberal  grant  of 
500/.  was  made  for  the  preservation  of 
a structure  of  such  remarkable  historical 
interest,  and  justly  to  be  regarded  as  a 
national  monument.  Under  Mr.  Salvin’s 
skilful  direction  the  entire  western  arcade 
has  been  replaced,  and  a considerable  part 
of  that  end  of  the  church  rescued  from 
further  jeopardy.  The  walls  have  been 
cleared ; arches  made  secure  ; loose  stones 
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fixed  ; and  the  whole  of  the  ruins  placed 
in  a state  of  greater  security  from  the 
action  of  the  tempests  which  beat  furi- 
ously on  Holy  Island.  Many  interest- 
ing fragments  which  had  been  carries 
away  were  rescued  from  walls  and  fenced 
in  the  island  ; and  a check  has  been  effec- 
tually put  to  the  dilapidations  and  decay 
which  have  of  late  years  been  viewed  with 
so  much  regret  by  visitors  to  Lindisfarne. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  gave  an  account  of 
a small  silver-gilt  casket  in  the  possession 
of  Col.  Meyrick,  at  Goodrich  Court,  which 
bears  the  royal  arms,  and  had  been  re- 
garded as  having  belonged  to  Edmund 
Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  brother 
of  Edward  I.  As  an  object  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  and  evidently  a relique  of 
some  distinguished  personage  of  the  royal 
race,  it  seemed  desirable  to  identify  the 
ancient  owner.  The  arms  engraved  upon 
it  are  those  of  England  dimidiated  with 
France,  semSe,  entire,  and  the  same  with 
a plain  label,  as  a difference  ; the  last  coat 
being  on  the  front  of  the  casket.  Mr. 
Walford  pointed  out  that  the  former  must 
be  the  arms  of  some  English  queen, 
daughter  of  a king  of  France,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  to  be 
assigned  to  Margaret,  queen  of  Edward  I., 
the  bearing  with  the  label  being  probably 
that  of  Isabella  of  France,  while  she  was 
the  betrothed  of  Prince  Edward,  after- 
wards Edward  II.  The  betrothal  took 
place  in  1303,  and  their  marriage  was  de- 
ferred till  1308,  after  Edward’s  accession. 
Mr.  Walford  showed  also  the  probability 
that  this  interesting  casket  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Margaret  to  her  niece,  then  a 
child  of  10  or  11  years  old,  and  that  it 
had  served  either  as  a box  for  jewels,  or, 
IS  had  been  supposed  by  its  late  pos- 
sessor, Sir  S.  Meyrick,  as  a chrismatory, 
part  of  the  furniture  of  Isabella’s  private 
chapel.  Its  date  seems  clearly  established 
as  between  Sept.  1299,  when  Margaret 
espoused  Edward  I.,  and  January,  1308. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Rhind  communicated  an 
account  of  the  present  conditions  of  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  After 
some  months  passed  in  those  countries  he 
had  reached  Sakkara,  and  from  thence 
addressed  this  report  of  his  recent  im- 
pressions, giving  a lamentable  picture  of 
the  wanton  injuries  and  neglect  to  which 
those  remarkable  vestiges  of  antiquity  are 
exposed.  Mr.  Rhind  strongly  deprecated 
the  extensive  damage  occasioned  by  the 
cupidity  of  modern  travellers,  and  even  of 
scientific  commissions,  such  as  that  under 
the  auspices  of  Lepsius,  by  whom  many 
precious  remains  had  been  recklessly  mu- 
tilated. It  was  hopeless  to  seek  any 
remedy  for  the  rapidly-advancing  destruc- 
tion of  these  monuments  through  the 
4 L 
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interference  of  the  Goyernment  of  the 
country,  to  whom,  however,  Mr.  Rhine! 
suggested,  a remonstrance  might  possibly 
be  addressed  with  advantage  in  the  actual 
position  of  our  relations  with  the  East. 
He  lamented  the  idle  mischief  of  heedless 
English  tourists,  whose  ignoble  names 
deface  many  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Rhind 
paid  a well-merited  tribute  to  the  good 
taste  and  conservative  care  constantly 
evinced  by  Sir  Gardener  Wilkinson,  in 
his  investigations,  as  contrasted  with  the 
sad  reckless  course  pursued  by  certain 
foreign  savants. 

Mr.  Pollard  gave  an  account  of  several 
early  interments  at  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
found  in  1840  and  184‘2,  on  the  South 
side : the  bodies  had  been  deposited  in 
stone  coffins,  and  wrapped  in  garments  of 
coarse  tissue,  apparently  of  hair,  which 
was  in  perfect  preservation  although  the 
human  remains  crumbled  to  dust  imme- 
diately on  the  admission  of  air.  A por- 
tion was  brought  for  examination.  These 
coffins  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  Burtt  read  the  results  of  a re- 
cent investigation  of  certain  documents 
preserved  at  the  Chapter  house,  West- 
minster, which  throw  light  on  the  early 
commercial  importance  of  Bristol.  The 
evidence  which  he  had  discovered,  amongst 
some  proceedings  of  tlie  Court  ot  Star 
Chamber,  relate  to  a great  mart  or 
fair  anciently  held  at  Bristol,  and  which 
the  Corporation  had  sought  to  abolish. 
The  proceedings  attending  this  singular 
opposition  to  what  was  usually  regarded 
as  a privilege  arc  curiously  illustrative  not 
only  of  the  peculiar  mercantile  relations 
of  that  city,  but  of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  commercial  interests  at  the  period  in 
question. 

The  Rev.  J.  Greville  Chester  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  a considerable 
number  of  silver  pennies  at  York,  in 
making  a sewer  in  Walragate.  With  a few 
exceptions  they  bear  the  name  of  St.  Peter, 
and  were  struck  at  York,  al)out  the  year 
1)30.  With  tliese  were  two  pennies  of  St. 
Edmund,  and  two  silver  halfpennies  of  St. 
Peter,  of  which  no  examples  had  previ- 
ously occurred,  one  of  the  pennies  also 
being  of  an  unpublished  type.  This  hoard 
had  been  de^iosited  in  a wooden  box,  and 
lay  at  a depth  of  about  four  feet  in  black 
earth.  A large  stone  bead  or  whorl  for  a 
spindle  wa.s  found  in  the  same  excavation. 
Mr.  Greville  Chester  sent  two  of  the  coins 
for  examination.  The  Rev.  W.  Sneyd 
exhibited  several  glass  beads  found  in 
Berks  ; an  enamelled  pendant  ornament  in 
form  of  a cross,  charged  with  live  caldrons, 
resembling  those  which  occur  iu  the  arms 
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of  the  De  Lara  family  in  Spain.  Mr.  Car- 
rington exhibited  a massive  gold  ring  found 
in  a gravel  pit  on  the  Bansted  Downs, 
Surrey,  and  bearing  the  initials  W.  T. 
Mr.  Franks  brought  a leaden  proof  piece 
from  a die  for  coining  pennies,  of  the  time 
of  King  Alfred  ; it  was  found  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  and  was  evidently  a trial- 
piece  of  the  engraver.  Also  a large  col- 
lection of  pilgrim’s  signs,  found  in  Lon- 
don, comprising  Canterbury  bells,  with 
other  tokens  given  to  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  and  a curious  variety 
of  reliques  of  the  same  class.  Mr.  Coles 
exhibited  a small  money-pot,  or  tirelire^ 
of  green  glazed  ware,  found  in  Dunster 
Court,  Throgmorton  street,  and  a deli- 
cately fastened  Roman  fibula,  also  disco- 
vered in  the  city,  and  remarkable  as  being 
plated  with  white  metal.  The  Hon.  R.  C. 
Neville  brought  a Roman  die  of  bone, 
found  at  Arbor  Banks,  Ashwell,  Herts,  in 
an  urn  apparently  of  Roman  ware  ; and  a 
massive  ii’on  padlock,  a spear-head,  with 
other  Roman  objects  found  at  Chesterford. 
Mr.  Way  exhibited  a bronze  ornament  curi- 
ously chased  and  enamelled,  belonging  to 
Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith:  it  is  probably  of 
early  mediaeval  date,  and  had  been  partly 
gilt.  Mr.  T.  Bond  sent  for  examination 
the  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the  Prioress  of 
Ivingho,  Bucks  : it  was  found  in  a wall  at 
Worth  Matravers  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Will- 
cox  of  Wareham.  IMr.  Morgan  brought 
a massive  ring  of  silver  gilt,  set  with  a 
large  piece  of  rock-crystal,  with  a red  foil 
underneatli  it.  It  bears  the  figures  of 
the  Evangelists,  the  arms  of  Barbo,  under 
a papal  tiara,  the  arras  of  Arragon,  and 
the  name  of  Pope  Paul  11. , who  was  of 
the  Barbo  family,  and  was  elected  in  14(54. 
Mr.  Morgan  stated  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a considerable  number  of  the  large 
papal  rings  of  this  class,  exclusively  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ; they  are  of  extraordi- 
nary weight,  and  scarcely  suited  to  be 
actually  worn,  unless  on  some  occasion 
of  si)ecial  ceremony  or  parade.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  used  has  not 
been  ascertained.  ]NIr.  Morgan  produced 
also  a day  and  night  dial  of  curious  con- 
struction, made  by  Humphrey  Cole,  in 
1.373,  and  a portable  Pedometer  and  sun- 
dial, made  by  Johan  Ylelchior  Landeck  of 
Nureraburg.  Miss  Julia  Bockett  sent  a 
fine  silver  medal  by  the  celebrated  artist 
Heinrich  Reitz,  representing  Frederic 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  dated  15.15.  The 
Hon.  W.  Fox  .Strangways  exhibited  seve- 
ral representations  of  architectural  sub- 
jects, in  Germany,  the  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Franconia  at  Rotenburg,  build- 
ings at  Nuremburg,  &c.  Mr.  Tite  sent 
two  fine  illuminated  service  books,  exam- 
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pies  of  Italian  art  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
also  two  portable  dials,  and  an  elabo- 
rately carved  ivory  comb,  probably  of  the 
work  of  Goa.  Announcement  was  made 
of  the  preparations  for  the  annual  meeting 
at  Edinburgh,  to  commence  July  22,  and  of 
the  various  objects  of  interest  which  will 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  that  occasion. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  NKW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

May  7.  John  Clayton,  esq.  V.P. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, brought  under  consideration  the 
subject  of  a country  excursion.  Last  year, 
the  society  made  choice  of  a primeval 
object ; this  year  they  might  vary  the 
attraction,  and  give  their  pilgrimage  a 
mediaeval  character.  They  might,  in  one 
day,  embrace  Lumley  castle,  Finchale 
abbey,  the  Roman  station  commonly  called 
Old  Durham,  and  the  battle-field  of 
Neville’s  Cross,  closing  with  Durham,  its 
Castle  and  Cathedral.  He  also  intimated 
that  Mr.  Robert  White  would  be  prepared 
to  relate  to  them  the  story  of  Nevilles 
Cross,  which  had  never  yet  been  correctly 
told.  This  proposal  was  adopted,  and  the 
second  Wednesday  in  July  was  fixed  upon  ; 
in  the  hope  that  the  meeting  might  be 
favoured  with  the  company  of  Mr.  Albert 
Way  and  other  distinguished  antiquaries 
on  their  road  to  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Bruce  reported  the  discovery  of 
a Roman  liypocaust,  in  a field  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  at  Chester- 
le-Steel.  A ploughman  who  broke  his 
swingletree  against  a stone,  with  intel- 
ligent interest  set  himself  to  investi- 
gate the.  cause,  and  at  dinner-time  laid 
bare  the  jullar  of  a hypocaust.  Mr. 
Murray’s  w'orkmeu,  hearing  of  the  disco- 
very, lent  their  willing  aid  at  overhours, 
and  uncovered  a large  tract  of  the  remains 
of  a suburban  Roman  villa,  the  chamber  first 
opened  being  within  70  yards  of  the  Dean- 
ery garden,  closely  contiguous  to  the  sup- 
posed south  rampart  of  the  Roman  castrum 
of  Chester-le-Street,  and  running  parallel 
with  it.  Mr.  Murray  had  plana  of  the 
remains  prepared  in  his  office,  which  he 
.'Dr.  Bruce)  now  exhibited.  Mr.  M.  told 
him,  also,  that  when,  about  fourteen  years 
ago,  he  ploughed  this  field  to  a greater 
depth  than  was  usual,  many  swingletrees 
were  broken,  and  so  many  stones  were 
taken  out  that  half  tlie  town  was  flagged 
with  them.  A barrel-drain  was  subse- 
quently found,  formed  of  Roman  tiles, 
wedge-shaped,  and  fitted  together  with 
a very  small  quantity  of  mortar.  Among 
the  minor  articles  recently  turned  up 
were  roofing-tiles,  of  the  size  and  form 


shown  in  the  restoration  of  a Roman 
house  at  Sydenham.  A building  stone 
was  inscribed  “leg  ii.  av.“  There 
was  an  unshapen  mass  of  iron  weighing 
not  less  than  2^  cwt.,  of  excellent  but 
peculiar  quality.  It  had  apparently  been 
formed  by  the  agency  of  charcoal,  and 
seemed  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  puddling 
furnace.  Not  a single  coin  was  found, 
and  but  small  fragments  of  Samian  or 
other  pottery  ware.  Chester,  as  Mr.  Long- 
stafFe’s  map  of  ancient  Durham  showed, 
had  been  the  centre  of  a plexus  of  roads 
in  the  olden  time,  and  a central  post  of 
considerable  importance.  The  cathedral, 
raised  to  shelter  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
was  doubtless  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
still  older  Roman  station  ; and  so,  also, 
the  more  recent  churcli,  the  deanery,  and 
many  private  houses.  Little  wonder  was 
it,  therefore,  that  inscribed  stones  were  so 
scarce  at  Chester  ; but  in  the  new  quarry 
now  opened  some  lettered  fragments  might 
be  discovered,  revealing  the  name  and  the 
history  of  this  Roman  camp. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde  contributed  a sum- 
mary of  the  history  and  topography  of 
Northumberland  during  the  Roman  period 
—passing  over  two  suVqects,  left  by  the 
writer  to  Dr.  Bruce,  viz,  ; — 1.  Roman 
remains  discovered  since  the  publication 
of  the  historian’s  last  volume.  2.  The  evi- 
dence that  Hadrian  was  the  true  builder 
of  the  several  works  on  the  line  of  the 
Wall,  and  that  certain  works  and  repairs 
may  be  attributable  to  Severus.  In  tracing 
the  ancient  history  of  Northumberland, 
Mr.  Hinde  does  not— indeed,  could  not — 
strictly  confine  himself  to  the  present 
limits  of  the  county,  but  includes  in  his 
survey  the  entire  kingdom  of  that  name, 
extending  from  the  Humber  and  Mersey 
in  the  South  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  in 
the  North,  and  comprising  the  two  Roman 
provinces  of  Maxima  Caesariensis  and 
V^alentia,  the  former  lying  to  tlie  South 
and  the  latter  to  the  North  of  the  great 
barrier  stretching  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Tyne  to  the  Solway.  Two  British  tribes 
— the  Parisi  and  the  Brigantes — were  lo- 
cated in  Maxima.  All  that  we  know  of 
tlie  Parisi  is  the  position  assigned  to  them 
by  Ptolemy  on  the  sea-coast  immediately 
North  of  the  Humber,  with  a “ well-shel- 
tered bay,”  supposed  by  Horsley  to  be 
that  of  Bridlington.  The  Brigantes  are 
described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  numerous 
tribe  in  Britain,  and  Ptolemy  speaks  of 
tbeir  territory  as  extending  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  containing  nine  towns  (consider- 
ably more  than  tlie  number  assigned  to 
any  other  state).  Those  towns  seem  to 
have  occupied  what  are  now  the  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Westraerland,  and  Lan- 
cashire, the  West  and  North  Ridings  of 
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Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  a small  portion 
of  Northumberland.  The  position  of  Isu- 
rium  was  Aldborough ; of  Eboracum, 
York  ; of  Cataractonium,  Catterick  ; and 
of  Vinnonium,  Binchester,  near  Bishop's 
Auckland.  Isurium,  or  Isu-Brigantum,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  tribe  ; and  even  under  the  Roman 
government,  although  inferior  to  Ebora- 
cum, it  must,  from  existing  remains,  have 
been  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
Olicana  has  been  assigned  to  Ilkler,  in 
West  York.  Horslev  identifies  Calatum 
and  Camulodunum  with  Galacum  and 
Campodunum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus, and  places  the  former  at  Appleby,  the 
latter  at  Gretland,  near  Halifax.  Epiacum 
he  conjectures  to  be  identical  with  Hexham ; 
and  he  gives  his  suffrage  for  placing  the 
remaining  town  of  Rigodunum  at  War- 
rington. The  province  of  Valentia  com- 
prised the  territories  of  five  British  tribes 
— the  Novantas,  the  Damnii,  the  Selgovas, 
the  Otadeni,  and  the  Gadeni.  The  geo- 
graphy of  this  district  is  greatly  perplexed 
by  a mistake  of  Ptolemy,  who  seems  to 
have  formed  his  map  from  two  distinct 
surveys,  one  reaching  northward  to  the 
Wall,  the  other  including  the  country  be- 
yond. In  piecing  the  two  together,  he 
has  turned  the  western  part  of  the  northern 
survey  to  the  North,  thus  converting  de- 
grees of  latitude  into  longitude,  and  the 
converse.  The  province  of  Galloway  is 
transposed  to  the  northernmost  angle  of 
the  island,  and  Caithness  is  extended  east- 
ward almost  across  the  German  Ocean  ! 
Horsley  rectifies  this  blunder,  and  enables 
us  to  determine  with  tolerable  precision 
the  relative  positions  of  the  five  tribes  of 
Valentia— the  Novantse  occupying  Gallo- 
way, with  the  Damnii  to  the  north  and 
the  Selgovte  to  the  east;  while  beyond, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  lay  the 
Otadeni  and  the  Gadeni.  The  Novantse 
had  two  towns — Retigonium,  at  Stranraer 
on  Loch  Ryan,  and  Lucopibia,  at  Wigton 
or  Whithorn.  The  Damnii  had  six  towns, 
thus  assigned  Ijy  Horsley  :—Colania,  Car- 
stairs  (Lanarkshire)  ; Vanduara,  Paisley; 
Coria,  Lynekirk  (Peebles)  ; Alauna,  Ca- 
melon  (near  Falkirk)  ; Lindum,  Kirkintil- 
loch (near  Dumbarton)  ; and  Victoria 
(.kbernethy,  Perthshire).  The  towns  of 
Selgovae,  four  in  number,  he  identifies  as 
follows  : — Carbantorigum,  with  Berdanna, 
or  Kier,  in  Perthshire ; L'xelum,  with 
Caerlavrock,  in  Dumfriesshire ; Corda, 
with  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire  ; and  Trimou- 
tium,with  Birrenswork  Hill,  in  Dumfries- 
shire. General  Roy  suggests  the  Eildon 
Hills,  with  triple  peaks,  as  the  site  of 
Trimontium  ; and,  if  this  conjecture  be 
adopted,  some  difficulties  are  got  rid  of, 
as  to  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  tribes, 
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which  encumber  Horsley’s  allocation.  No 
town  of  the  Gadeni  is  named  by  Ptolemy 
■—and  only  two  of  the  Otadeni,  Curia  and 
Bremenium.  The  site  of  the  former  is 
uncertain— the  latter  stood  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Reed,  on  the  great 
Roman  road  traversing  the  island  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Brigantian  towns 
of  Yinnovium,  Cataractonium,  Isurium, 
and  Eboracum.  A few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Bremenium,  on  the  same  line  of  road, 
and  also  on  the  margin  of  the  Reed,  is 
another  Roman  station,  to  which,  on  the 
authority  of  inscriptions,  the  name  of  Ha- 
bitancum  is  assigned,  and  which,  from 
altars  that  have  been  found,  seems  to  have 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Gadeni. 
If  so,  Bremenium  and  Habitancum  must 
have  been  frontier  positions  of  the  Otadeni 
and  Gadeni,  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  the 
Brigautes,  were  partially  located  within 
the  modern  county  of  Northumberland. 
The  Brigantes  are  first  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus, A.D.  50.  He  describes  them  as  being 
in  a state  of  rebellion.  They  must  there- 
fore have  submitted  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment at  a somewhat  earlier  period  ; and 
Mr.  Hiude  gives  reasons  for  concluding 
that  their  submission  must  have  occurred 
from  45  to  49.  In  the  year  50,  Ostorius 
Scapula  was  appointed  to  the  government ; 
and  having  suppressed  an  outbreak  of  the 
Iceni,  and  overrun  the  country  of  the 
Cangi,  he  was  crossing  over  to  the  west 
coast,  but  was  recalled  by  intelligence  of 
disturbances  among  the  Brigantes— who, 
when  be  hastened  back,  and  restored  order, 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  They  still 
maintained,  however,  their  domestic  go- 
vernment, under  their  queen,  Cartisraan- 
dua,  who  was  not  only  favourably  inclined 
towards  the  invaders,  but  glad  to  avail  her- 
self of  their  protection  against  civil  com- 
motions amongst  her  own  people.  She 
proved  her  zeal  for  her  new  allies  by  giving 
up  to  them  Caractacus,  king  of  the  Silurcs, 
who,  after  a gallant  struggle  for  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  had  been  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  at  her  court.  The  Silures, 
however,  deprived  of  their  king,  still  main- 
tained an  obstinate  resistance,  and  Ostorius 
sunk  in  tlie  conflict,  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  annoyance,  leaving  the  Roman  forces 
in  Britain  for  a time  without  any  recog- 
nised head.  When  Diddius  Gallus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacant  command,  the  victo- 
rious Silures  had  been  joined  by  Venusius, 
the  repudiated  husband  of  Cartisraandua, 
and,  next  to  Caractacus,  the  ablest  of  the 
British  leaders.  His  queen,  who  enjoyed 
the  crown  in  her  own  right,  had  contracted 
a second  marriage  with  his  armour-bearer, 
Vellocatus  ; and  the  bulk  of  her  disgusted 
people  had  sided  with  Venusius.  For  the 
restoration  of  her  authority,  Cartismamlua 
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was  indebted  to  the  legions  of  her  foreign 
allies — whose  ambition  was  not  long  con. 
tented  with  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
Brigantes  in  the  character  of  protectors 
only  : they  sought  to  recompense  them- 
selves for  past  sacrifices  by  territorial  con- 
quest. Potilius  Cerealis  was  the  first  to 
make  the  attempt,  but  at  the  close  of  his 
government  the  work  was  incomplete  ; and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  subjugation  of 
the  province  was  concluded  by  his  succes- 
sor, Julius  Frontinus,  or  was  reserved  for 
the  genius  of  Agricola,  who  assumed  the 
command  a.d.  73,  and  closed  his  career 
with  the  battle  of  the  Grampians — the 
jealousy  of  Domitian  then  prompting  Iiis 
recal.  A blank  of  upwards  of  thirty  years 
now  occurs  in  the  history  of  Britain.  On 
the  accession  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  117,  we 
read  that  “ the  Britons  refused  any  longer 
to  be  held  in  obedience  ; ” and,  three  years 
later,  we  find  the  emperor  himself  coming 
over  to  compose  the  disturbances,  and,  ere 
his  departure,  commencing  the  erection  of 
that  famous  wall  which  bears  his  name,  to 
protect  the  Roman  province  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  northern  barbarians.  Un- 
der Antoninus  Pius,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Hadrian,  another  barrier — an 
earthen  rampart — was  erected  by  the  pro- 
praetor, Lollius  Urbicus,  a hundred  miles 
in  advance  of  the  Wall,  extending  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  across  the  penin- 
sula which  Agricola  had  previously  de- 
fended by  a chain  of  forts.  Two  formi- 
dable invasions  of  the  Roman  province  by 
the  Caledonians  are  recorded  between  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Severus — 
one  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  re- 
pelled (with  what  fortune  we  know  not) 
by  Calpurnius  Agricola — the  other  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  repelled  by  Ulpius 
Marcellus  with  eminent  success.  Fresh 
incursions  early  disturbed  the  reign  of 
Severus,  whose  uuwarlike  lieutenant,  Vi- 
rius  Lupus,  bought  off  the  invaders  wdth 
gold — thus,  at  the  same  time,  tempting 
them  to  renewed  assaults.  Severus  him- 
self came  over  to  Britain,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Julius  Agricola, 
carried  the  arms  of  Rome  beyond  the 
limits  of  Valentia.  He  penetrated  to  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  island  ; but  the 
natives,  profiting  by  their  former  lessons, 
gave  him  no  chance  of  a general  engage- 
ment. They  left  him  to  the  toils  of  the 
march  and  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  harass- 
ing andattacking  him  wherever  they  could  ; 
and,  vexed  and  exhausted,  he  died  at  York 
on  his  return,  a.d.  211,  after  a residence 
of  somewhat  more  than  two  years  in  Bri- 
tain. Mr.  Hinde  corrects  the  assumption, 
founded  ou  the  adoption  by  Severus  of 
Hadrian’s  rampart  as  the  b;.isis  of  bis  for- 
tifications, that  the  district  of  Valentia, 


lying  between  the  two  barriers,  had  been 
abandoned.  That  the  Gadeni  and  the 
other  intramural  tribes  ever  reverted  to 
their  former  state  of  independence  and 
barbarism,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Romans  finally  left  the  island, 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  not  the  Tyne 
and  the  Solway,  were  the  recognised  limits 
between  the  barbarian  Piets  and  the  Ro- 
manized Britons. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  stations 
of  the  vallum  of  Antoninus  were  ever 
occupied  in  force  after  the  reign  of  its 
founder — though  it  may  be  inferred  that 
in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  they  were  used 
by  exploratory  parties  under  Theodosius. 
But  we  have  evidence  that  some  stations, 
and  especially  Bremenium  (of  which  the 
works  were  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
strength),  were  maintained  far  beyond  the 
Wall  of  Hadrian. 

From  the  reign  of  Severus  the  Roman 
power  was  fully  established  in  Britain. 
The  imperial  commanders  were  satisfied 
of  the  worthlessness  of  further  conquests, 
while  the  barbarians  were  deterred  from 
renewed  aggressions.  Even  the  rebellion 
of  Carausius,  although  for  a time  it  isolated 
Britain  from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  in  no 
respect  altered  the  condition  of  the  natives. 
The  Roman  legions  were  still  predominant, 
although  they  obeyed  a master  whose 
power  was  limited  to  the  island.  After 
tlie  death  of  Carausius  and  Allectus,  the 
Brigantian  city  of  Eboracum  was  again 
the  seat  of  an  imperial  court.  There  Con- 
stantins died,  and  there  Constantine  as- 
sumed the  purple. 

Tn  the  reign  of  Constantins  we  first  find 
the  term  Piets  applied  to  the  Caledonians 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes  ; and  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  we  have  them  joined 
in  their  incursions  by  the  Scots,  a kindred 
people  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland. 
In  the  reign  of  Jovian  we  read  of  a joint 
invasion  by  the  Piets,  Scots,  and  Saxons, 
to  whom  are  added  the  Attacotti — another 
North  British  tribe,  now  first  noticed. 
Under  Valentinian,  the  evil  became  so 
formidable  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  imperial  dominion.  The  Franks  and 
the  Saxons,  in  368,  ravaged  the  coast  of 
Gaul ; whilst  a simultaneous  invasion  of 
the  British  province  was  undertaken  by 
confederate  bands  of  Piets,  Scots,  and 
Attacotti,  who  overran  nearly  the  whole 
country,  and  threatened  London  itself. 
In  successive  engagements  they  defeated 
and  slew  the  two  chief  military  officers, 
in  whom  was  vested  the  command  of  all 
the  garrisons  in  the  island — the  Duke  of 
Britain,  and  the  Count  of  the  Maritime 
Tract  (or,  as  he  was  afterwards  termed, 
of  the  Saxon  Shore).  Valentinian,  him- 
self menaced  in  Gaul,  an^  far  from  the 
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seat  of  government,  could  only  send  over 
to  Britain  one  of  his  immediate  attendants, 
and  made  choice  of  Severus,  Count  of  the 
Domestics  — subsequently  superseded  by 
Jovinus  ; but  nothing  decisive  was  done 
until  the  celebrated  Theodosius  was 
brought  from  Rome,  and  placed  in  Bri- 
tain in  chief  command — landing  at  Rich- 
borough  from  Boulogne,  and  marching  to 
London  with  four  corps  of  the  Palatine 
Auxiliaries.  He,  by  valour  and  policy, 
subdued  the  enemy  and  recovered  the  pro- 
vince— “ restored  anew  the  cities  and  for- 
tresses (castra)— suffering,  indeed,  from 
many  injuries,  but  constructed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a long  peace.”  From  the 
usurpation  of  Maximus,  proclaimed  empe- 
ror in  Britain,  a.d.  .383,  to  the  death  of 
Theodosius  (son  of  the  distinguished  com- 
mander of  that  name),  in  395,  we  have  no 
notice  of  any  events  in  this  island  ; and 
the  first  ten  years  of  Honorius  are  equally 
barren  of  records  of  events  in  Britain.  In 
the  year  406,  her  name  again  appears, 
almost  for  the  last  time,  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  empire  of  which  it 
had  so  long  formed  a part,  and  which  was 
now  fast  hastening  to  dissolution  from  the 
continuous  attacks  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions on  all  sides.  “The  Vandals,”  says 
Zosimus,  “ uniting  with  the  Suevi  and 
Alani,  greatly  afflicted  the  Transalpine 
nations  ; and,  having  committed  much 
slaughter,  caused  so  great  consternation, 
even  to  the  armies  in  Britain,  as  to  com- 
pel them,  lest  they  should  reach  even 
themselves,  to  elect  an  emperor  of  their 
owm.”  From  this  passage  we  learn  that, 
twenty  years  after  the  departure  of  Max- 
imus, there  were  still  armies  in  Britain  ; 
and  we  may  infer  that  they  were  not  ina- 
dequate to  defend  the  frontier  from  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  or  their  apprehensions 
would  hardly  have  been  excited  by  dangers 
so  remote  as  an  invasion  of  the  Vandals 
or  Suevi.  To  proceed,  however,  with 
Zosimus  ; — “ The  soldiers  who  were  serv- 
ing in  Britain  having  revolted,  placed  one 
Marcus  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  obeyed 
him  as  ruler  in  that  country.  Having 
despatched  him,  however,  for  not  assenting 
to  their  practices,  they  brought  forward 
Gratian,  and,  putting  on  him  a purple 
robe  and  a diadem,  they  gave  him  an  im- 
perial guard  ; but, growing  dissatisfied  witli 
iiim  also,  they  deposed  and  slew  him  four 
months  afterwards,  and  delivered  up  the 
empire  to  Constantine,” — selected  from 
the  very  dregs  of  the  army  for  the  prestige 
of  his  name.  A quarrel  with  Gerontius, 
one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the  severance 
of  Britain  from  the  Roman  empire  in  Che 
chequered  reign  of  Constantine.  “ Geron- 
tius, deeply  incensed,”  says  Zosimus,  “and 
having  gained  over  the  soldiers,  urged  the 
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barbarians  who  were  amongst  the  Celts  to 
revolt  against  Constantine,  who  was  una- 
ble to  oppose  them  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
in  Spain.  The  barbarians  beyond  the 
Rhine  also  ravaging  everything  at  plea- 
sure, compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Britannic  islands,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Celts,  to  revolt  from  the  Roman  empire, 
and  to  live  independent  of  it,  no  longer 
obeying  the  laws.  Thus  the  people  of 
Britain,  taking  up  arms,  and  braving  every 
danger,  freed  their  cities  from  the  invading 
barbarians.  The  whole  of  Armorica  also, 
and  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  imitating  the 
Britons,  liberated  themselves  in  like  man- 
ner, expelling  the  Roman  prefects,  and 
setting  up  a civil  government  according 
to  their  own  inclinations.  This  defection 
of  Britain  and  the  Celts  took  place  during 
the  time  of  Constantine’s  usurpation,  the 
barbarians  rising  up  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  the  government.”  The  legions 
taking  no  part  in  this  conflict,  the  infe- 
rence is  irresistible  that  the  last  of  them 
had  followed  Canstantine  to  Gaul.  The 
enemies  against  w'hom  the  Britons  exerted 
themselves  so  successfully  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  but  the  predatory  conti- 
nental tribes  from  beyond  the  Rhine  ; 
but  we  may  readily  believe  the  statements 
of  Gildas  and  Nennius  that  the  insular 
barbarians  were  not  long  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  imperial  troops 
to  renew  their  incursions  from  the  North. 
Twice,  we  are  told,  they  sought  assistance 
from  Rome  ; and  on  two  occasions  a mili- 
tary force  was  sent  to  their  aid.  To  a 
third  application  an  unfavourable  answer 
w’as  returned,  the  necessities  of  the  empire 
rendering  it  impossible  to  spare  troops  for 
their  relief.  The  last  of  these  applications 
is  assigtied  to  the  year  of  the  third  con- 
sulship of  ^tius,  A.D.  427  ; but  we  find 
that,  long  before  this,  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius had  [jositively  declined  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  island  ; nor  is  it  probable 
that  after  the  troops  were  once  withdrawn, 
and  the  Britons  bad  availed  themselves  of 
the  oppoitanity  to  assert  their  liberty, 
any  aid  was  ever  sent  from  Rome,  how- 
ever urgently  it  might  be  required.  The 
following  message  of  Honorius,  recorded 
by  Zosimus,  was  probably  an  answer  to 
such  an  application,  rather  than  a gratui- 
tous communication.  It  is  at  all  events 
the  last  notice  in  any  Greek  or  Latin 
author  of  any  intercourse  between  the 
imperial  government  and  Britain,  “ Ho- 
norius, having  sent  letters  to  the  states  of 
Britain,  counselling  them  to  be  watchful 
of  their  own  security,  and  having  rewarded 
his  soldiers  with  the  money  sent  by  Hera- 
clianus,  lived  with  all  imaginable  ease.” — 
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[Such,  with  many  gaps,  is  a digest  of  Mr. 
Hodgson  Hiiide’s  elaborate  historical  pa- 
per, which  was  only  read  in  part  at  this 
meeting,] 


ROMAN  MONUMENTS  AT  YORK. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society  held  on  the 
6th  of  May,  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries,  read  a paper, 
On  some  Monuments  of  the  Reign  of 
Trajan.  The  scantiness  of  the  literary 
materials  for  the  history  of  this  reign, 
which,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Gibbon,  we  know  only  “ by  the  glimmer- 
ings of  an  abridgement,  or  the  doubtful 
light  of  a panegyric,”  makes  the  evidence 
of  monuments  and  coins  particularly  valu- 
able. Trajan  was  ridiculed  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  for  his  fondness  for 
seeing  his  own  name  inscribed  on  walls, 
and  nicknamed  by  him  parietaria,  wall- 
flower. The  reproach  came  with  a bad 
grace  from  Constantine,  who  stripped  the 
arch  of  Trajan  of  its  bas-reliefs  to  adorn 
his  own,  and  antiquaries  and  historians 
have  much  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  mul- 
tiplied memorials  of  him-elf  in  all  parts  of 
his  empire.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  tablet  found  in  1854  in 
King’s  Square,  York,  and  fully  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Wellbeloved  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Society’s  Proceedings,  p.  282.  It  re- 
cords the  performance  of  some  work  at 
York,  in  the  year  108,  by  his  command, 
by  the  ninth  or  Spanish  Legion.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  paper  was  to  ascertain 
whether  it  would  help  at  all  in  fixing  the 
age  at  whicli  the  walls  of  York  were  erected, 
u point  hitherto  quite  undetermined.  From 
its  size  and  form  it  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  affixed  to  a building  of  some 
magnitude  ; it  was  found  just  beside  the 
line  of  the  Roman  wall,  and  at  a point 
where  the  proportions  of  the  castrum 
would  lead  us  to  look  for  a gate,  and 
where  tradition  speaks  of  an  imperial 
palace.  These  circumstances  point  to  the 
conclusion,  that  Eburacum  was  surrounded 
with  walls  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  The  country  of  the  Brigantes 
was  conquered  by  Agricola,  a.d.  80,  and 
the  ninth  legion,  mentioned  in  this  in- 
scription, was  probably  left  here  by  him 
on  his  return  from  his  Caledonian  cam- 
paigns. Eburacum  must  have  become  a 
military  position,  owing  to  its  central 
situation,  immediately  on  Agricola's  con- 
quest. The  fate  of  Caraalodunum,  which 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Iceni,  “ quia  nullis  munimeutis  septum” 
(Tac.  Ann.  14,  31),  would  be  a warning  to 
the  Romans  not  to  leave  their  towns  de- 
fenceless, and,  though  at  first  perhaps  only 
fortified  by  a rampart  of  earth,  we  may 


conclude  from  analogy  that  it  would  not 
long  remain  without  a wall  of  stone.  It 
is  incredible  that  a tablet  so  large  and  so 
finely  executed  as  ours  should  have  been 
destined  for  a city  either  defenceless  or 
surrounded  only  by  an  earthwork.  The 
construction  of  our  walls  closely  resembles 
the  description  given  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
in  a letter  to  Trajan  (10,  48),  of  a mode  of 
building  practised  in  that  age.  He  says 
of  the  walls  of  the  theatre  of  Nicsea,  that 
they  were  giving  way  “ quia  sine  csemento 
farcti,  nec  testaceo  opere  praecincti 
‘‘  because  they  were  filled  in  without 
hewn  stones  in  the  middle,  and  without 
a band  of  brickwork."  Any  one  who 
examines  the  wall  which  remains  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Society,  will  see  that  it  is 
filled  in  with  rabble,  like  the  theatre  of 
Nicsea,  the  caementa  or  squared  stones 
not  going  through  ; but  that,  unlike 
tlie  Nicsean  architect,  the  builder  has 
strengthened  his  work  by  a band  of  brick. 
This  passage  has  been  a source  of  per- 
plexity to  the  commentators,  from  which 
a glance  at  the  walls  of  Eburacum  would 
have  relieved  them.  One  of  them  takes 
ccemento  in  the  sense  of  mortar,  which  it 
never  has  in  the  classics,  who  always  use 
it  of  hewn  and  squared  stones,  or  of  small 
fragments,  serving  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
of  larger  blocks  ; another  supposes  the 
opus  testacenm  to  mean  a composition  of 
pounded  brick  and  lime,  which,  however 
suitable  for  flooring,  could  not  strengthen  a 
wall,  nor  could  its  use  be  called  prepcinctio . 
This  mode  of  building  is  very  general  in 
the  Roman  remains  in  the  South  : it  is 
seen  at  Richborough,  at  Pevensey,  at 
Lymne,  at  Bittern  (Clausentum),  at  Col- 
chester, and  Wroxeter,  and  generally 
where  there  are  remains  of  Roman  walls  ; 
but,  it  is  believed,  not  north  of  York, 
certainly  not  along  Hadrian’s  wall,  nor  in 
the  few  specimens  of  Roman*  masonry 
which  remain  in  Scotland. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Eburacum, 
though  walled  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  was 
then  merely  a military  station.  We  have 
never  found  within  the  area  of  Roman 
York  traces  of  public  buildings,  or  costly 
dwelling-houses,  such  as  the  south  side  of 
the  river  has  furnished.  In  this  respect 
York  affords  a remarkable  contrast  to 
Aldborough,  where  all  the  principal  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  witliin  the  walls. 
York,  we  know,  became  a colony  ; see 
the  sarcophagus  of  M.  Verecundus  Di- 
ogenes, illustrated  in  Part  1,  p.  52,  of  the 
Society's  Proceedings.  It  was  probably 
after  that  event,  and  after  the  whole 
Brigantian  region  had  been  rendered 
secure  by  Hadrian’s  wall,  that  York  be- 
came the  abode  of  a considerable  civil 
population,  though  without  ceasing  to  be 
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tlie  chief  military  station  in  the  north 
of  Britain. 

An  objection  to  the  age  now  assigned 
to  the  walls  of  York  may  be  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  some  in- 
scriptions in  the  lower  compartments  of 
the  Multangular  tower,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  the  sixth  legion,  which  did  not 
come  to  Britain  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
Trajan’s  successor.  These  inscriptions, 
however,  are  no  records  of  the  building 
of  the  tower,  but  scratchings  of  their 
names  and  legion,  such  as  soldiers  would 
naturally  make  to  enliven  the  tedium  of 
the  guard-room.  Hence  the  mention  of 
Antonius  Prsefectus  Militum  Leg.  vi. 
Viet,  in  the  dark  basement  chamber  of 
the  Multangular  tower,  which  was  little 
better  than  a dungeon.  Such  records  are 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  barracks  at 
Pompeii.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  from 
the  forms  of  the  letters  and  the  prevalence 
of  ligatures,  these  scratchings  are  of  a late 
date.  (See  Wellbeloved’s  Eburacum,  p. 
59.)  Trajan  was  at  Rome  at  the  time 
when  this  tablet  was  executed  ; see  Eck- 
hel’s  annals  of  his  reign  ; and  no  one  who 
has  observed  in  Pliny’s  Letters  the  minute 
attention  which  he  paid  to  all  the  affairs 
of  Bithynia,  will  be  surprised  that  he  should 
have  commanded  the  execution  of  a work 
at  York.  The  tantalising  brevity  of  the 
inscription  prevents  our  knowing  precisely 
what  the  work  was  on  which  his  legionaries 
were  occupied  ; but,  whatever  it  was,  it  is 
a proof  of  the  importance  of  Eburacum, 
and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  to  possess  the  only 
stone  inscribed  with  the  illustrious  name 
of  the  best  of  Roman  emperors  which  has 
yet  been  found  in  Britain. 

At  the  same  meeting  a communication 
was  read  from  the  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved, 
the  curator  of  antiquities,  stating  that  upon 
examination  of  53  Roman  coins,  part  of  a 
hoard  lately  found  near  Warter  on  the 
Wolds,  and  presented  at  the  last  meeting 
by  Wm.  Rudston  Read,  esq.,  with  one 
exception  they  were  coins  of  Gallienus, 
and  of  some  of  the  usurpers  usually  called 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  also 
noticed  the  recent  discovery  in  Walmgate 
of  a large  hoard  of  English  or  Northum- 
brian silver  coins,  consisting  chiefly  if  not 
entirely  of  those  usually  called  saints,  from 
their  bearing  the  names  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Martin,  or  St.  Edmund  (already  noticed 
in  our  report  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute.) They  are  of  the  size  and  form  of 
pennies,  and  Mr.  Wellbeloved  refers  them 
to  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century. 
Two  of  the  hoard  have  been  purchased  by 
the  society,  one  with  the  legend  Sancti 
Petri  Eboraci,  the  other  probably  of  St. 
Edmund. 

10 
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SUFFOLK  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCH.EOLOGY, 

STATISTICS,  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

April  24.  The  eighth  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  Norton,  the 
Rev.  W.  Spring  Casborne  officiating  as 
President. 

The  company  first  assembled  at  the  fine 
church  of  Thurston ; where  Mr.  Tymras, 
the  Secretary,  read  a paper  descriptive  of 
its  architectural  peculiarities,  among  which 
are  three  sedilia  and  a double  piscina 
with  shelf,  one  of  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  in  the  county ; and 
he  related  much  curious  history  of  the  old 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  and  its  image  of  the 
Virgin,  shewing  the  great  devotion  of  the 
parishioners  as  indicated  by  the  many  gifts 
or  bequests  of  land,  &c.  to  provide  for  the 
burning  of  the  “ light  of  Our  Lady”  on 
all  festival  days  for  ever. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Little 
Haugh  Hall,  Norton,  the  seat  of  P.  Hud- 
dlestone,  esq.  where  Mr.  Tymms  read  a 
paper  on  the  history  of  the  estate,  which 
was  imagined  to  be  a gold-field  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIL  and  still  retains 
“ the  diggings  ’’  in  which  the  royal  miners, 
brought  from  Cornwall  for  the  purpose, 
sought  for  ” nuggets.”  The  house  was 
for  many  years  the  residence  of  Dr.  Cox 
Macro,  the  accomplished  collector,  who, 
inheriting  a good  fortune  from  his  father, 
one  of  the  ” merchant  princes  ” of  Bury, 
and  possessing  an  ardent  taste  for  the 
arts,  made  it  one  of  the  best  specimens  at 
the  time  of  an  embellished  residence  of  a 
country  gentleman.  Its  walls  were  adorned 
by  a collection  of  paintings  of  the  old 
masters  that  had  belonged  to  Sir  James 
Thornhill ; by  many  family  portraits  from 
the  hands  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Hous- 
man,  Mieris,  &c.  ; and  by  specimens  of 
contemporary  art,  including  many  of  the 
works  of  Peter  Tillemans,  the  celebrated 
Dutch  painter  of  animals,  w'ho  died  here, 
in  1734,  having  been  working  the  day  be- 
fore on  the  portrait  of  a horse.  The  Doc- 
tor’s collection  of  MSS.  here  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  in  private  hands,  including 
many  precious  tomes  (now  alas  ! dispersed) 
that  had  formed  part  of  the  library  of  the 
monks  of  Bury,  and  a body  of  letters  of 
the  Protestant  Martyrs,  probably  inherited 
from  his  ancestor,  Dr.  Cox,  Bishop  of 
Ely.  Some  parts  of  the  house  still  remain 
as  in  Macro’s  time.  The  most  interesting 
are  the  Painted  Staircase,  the  work  of  Til- 
lemens  and  F.  Huysman  ; a carved  ceiling 
of  very  rich  and  elaborate  design,  by  Davis; 
and  a room  hung  with  tapestry  of  a kind 
like  that  still  remaining  in  the  house  of  the 
Macros  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

The  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  the 
annual  business  was  held  in  the  National 
School-room  at  Norton,  where  a number 
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of  antiquities,  curiosities,  and  fossils  were 
assembled  to  form  a temporary  museum. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  congratu- 
lated the  members  on  the  satisfactory  pro- 
gress of  the  Society.  A valuable  collection 
of  British  Birds,  formed  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
P.  Dennis,  has  been  placed  by  that  gentle- 
man in  the  Museum,  and  the  Committee 
have  added  to  the  Library  the  extensive 
series  of  Drawings  and  Prints  relative  to 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  has  been 
formed  at  great  cost,  and  arranged  in 
thirty-one  volumes  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Fitch, 
and  a copy  of  Professor  Agassiz’s  splendid 
work  on  Fossil  Fishes,  in  ten  volumes. 
To  obtain  these  two  desirable  acquisitions 
the  Committee  have  incurred  an  expendi- 
ture of  2201.  ; but  their  appeal  to  the  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  the  county  gene- 
rally has  been  responded  to  by  a private 
subscription  of  about  180/.  For  the  re- 
maining 40/.  they  look  with  confidence  to 
the  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Committee  were  also  anxious 
to  secure  for  the  Institute  the  valuable 
Geological  Collection  of  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Image,  of  Whepstead  ; and  with  this  view 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  Dennis  kindly  exerted 
himself  to  raise  the  requisite  amount  by 
subscription  ; but,  though  his  efforts  were 
favourably  met,  a sufficient  sum  had  not 
been  promised  to  justify  the  Committee  in 
concluding  the  purchase,  when  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  at 
Cambridge,  entered  into  uegociations  with 
Mr.  Image,  and  obtained  the  collection 
for  that  institution.  The  Committee, 
however,  have  reason  to  hope  that  they 
may  still  be  able  to  make  extensive  addi- 
tions to  this  department  of  their  Museum, 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  Woodwardian 
iMuseum  for  duplicates. 

The  sum  of  100/.  has  been  voted  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Council  of  the  Bury 
Athenceum,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
provision  of  new  cases  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  Museum. 

The  Committee,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  several  gentlemen  who  take  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  statiatica  of  the  county,  that 
the  Society  should  include  this  important 
branch  of  science  among  its  objects — pro- 
pose to  alter  the  title  of  the  Institute  to 
“ The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archseology, 
Statistics,  and  Natural  History,”  and  to 
open  the  pages  of  its  Journal  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  results  of  statistical  in- 
quiries. 

Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year 
at  Lavenham,  Woolpit,  Haughley,  Stow- 
market,  and  Bury  ; and  in  every  place  the 
members  have  been  received  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  and  sympathy. 

A communication  was  read  from  Mr. 
Warren  on  that  part  of  the  Roman  Road 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XLV. 


which  crosses  what  was  formerly  Paken- 
ham  Heath,  now  part  of  the  Queach  farm, 
and  not  far  from  the  Red  Castle  farm, 
where  a tessellated  pavement  was  found 
many  years  ago. 

The  Rev.  Copinger  Hill  communicated 
a copy  of  the  grant,  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  Walter  Copinger,  to  wear  bis  bonnet 
in  the  royal  presence  as  elsewhere  at  his 
liberty.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  pri- 
vilege is  that  Mr,  Copinger  ” is  so  diseased 
in  his  bead  that  without  bis  great  danger 
he  cannot  be  conveniently  discovered  of 
the  same.” 

C.  Roach  Smith,  esq.  (hon.  member), 
communicated  a note  of  some  Roman 
coins  picked  up  from  time  to  time  at  E.x- 
ning,  in  the  possession  of  J.  H.  Hearn, 
esq. 

Mr.  Tymms  communicated  a note  of 
the  names  of  those  Members  for  the  county 
and  boroughs  in  Suffolk  who  advanced 
horse,  money,  and  plate,  for  defence  of 
the  Parliament,  in  1642,  from  a MS.  in 
possession  of  a descendant  of  Speaker 
Lenthall. 

Among  various  exliibitions,  Mr.  War- 
ren sent  a very  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities, 
chiefly  personal  ornaments,  in  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze,  most  of  them  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  : a gold  girdle 
buckle  ; a gold  cross  for  suspension  from 
the  neck;  and  several  gold  brooches  or 
fibulae,  all  admirable  examples  of  gold- 
smith’s and  jeweller’s  work  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  Also  a Seal  of  Sir  Simon 
de  Craie,  found  near  Mildenhall.  This 
name  and  arras  occur  in  a roll  of  arms  of 
Peers  and  Knights  t.  Edw.  11.,  amongst 
those  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Arms,  de 
Goules,  a une  crois  engrele  de  or. 

Mr.  Barsham  exhibited  an  alabaster 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  of  the  loth 
century  ; and  a Herbal,  by  Rembert  Do- 
dorus,  translated  by  Henry  Lyte,  published 
by  Gerard  Dewes,  Pawles  Churchyarde,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Swanne,  1578.  This  is 
bound  in  leather,  stamped  on  the  covers 
with  the  Bear  and  ragged  staff,  and  motto. 
Droit  et  Loyal.,  with  initials  in  MS.  on  the 
cover  and  title-page  of  R.L.  (^Robert  Earl 
of  Leicester). 

Mr.  Tymms  exhibited  an  impression  of 
an  antique  gem,  with  the  figure  of  Pegasus, 
set  in  iron,  plated  with  silver,  and  used  as 
a brooch,  with  this  inscription  on  the  set- 
ting: sigill’ will’i  D£  Bosco.  It  was 
found  while  digging  in  a garden  in  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s. 


SEPULCHRAL  RELICS  IN  PERTHSHIRE. 
A highly  interesting  discovery  of  sepul- 
chral relics  has,  been  made  in  the  grounds 
of  William  Stirling,  esq.  M.P.  of  Keir, 
4 M 
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near  Dainblaue,  in  Perthshire.  In  the 
course  of  coastructiug  a new  walk  in  the 
park,  about  a mile  south-east  of  the  Man- 
sion-House, the  workmen  came  upon  a 
bed  of  loose  earth,  resting  on  the  channel 
surface  of  the  grounds.  On  removing  the 
earth,  a place  of  ancient  sepulture  was 
discovered.  Numerous  cinerary  urns,  full 
of  calcined  bones,  were  found  placed  at 
irregular  distances,  and  within  a few  inches 
of  the  surface.  These  urns,  of  which  the 
greater  number  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  were  of  the  average 
depth  of  twelve  inches,  and  about  nine 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  Each 
was  }>laced  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the 
mouth  inverted  on  a flat  stone  ; while  they 
were  severally  surrounded  with  irregular 
slabs  of  sandstone,  to  protect  them  against 
the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  soil.  Like 
those  of  the  rudimentary  form,  they  are 
of  the  flower-pot  or  bee-hive  shape,  and 
bear  distinct  marks  of  being  constructed 
at  the  potter’s  wheel.  Of  each  urn,  the 
external  surface  of  the  lower  portion,  and 
the  margin  of  the  mouth,  are  ornamented 
with  indentations  by  a sharp  pointed  in- 
strument. Among  the  incinerated  remains 
in  the  interior  were  found  many  fragments 
of  burnt  bones,  which  have  been  carefully 
preserved.  About  the  centre  of  the  sepul- 
chral bed,  the  bones  of  a skeleton  were 
found  extended  at  full  lengtli,  nearly  iu 
the  direction  of  north-east  and  south-west. 
Along  with  several  that  were  inadvertently 
destroyed  by  the  workmen  have  likewise 
been  discovered  two  perfect  specimens  of 
the  “ incense  cup”  or  bowl,  of  fictile  ware, 
which  not  unfrequeutiy  accompanies  the 
cinerary  urn  at  the  period  to  which  these 
remains  evidently  belong.  Of  these  one 
is  remarkably  entire.  It  is  precisely  in 
the  form  of  a goblet,  or  ordinary  cooking 
vessel ; is  2:V  inches  at  greatest  breadth, 
2 inches  in  length,  and  adorned  around 
the  Sides  with  a succession  of  ornaments 
incised  in  form  of  letter  V.  Two  hair 
markings  surround  the  top  and  base,  and 
similar  workings  encompass  the  angular 
incisions.  The  other  bowl  is  of  similar 
form  and  dimensions,  but  instead  of  the 
angular  cuttings  it  is  pierced  by  four  small 
holes  in  the  centre  of  the  two  opposite 
sides,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  suspen- 
sion. Loth  the  vessels  had  been  provided 
with  covers,  which,  however,  had  been 
lost.  Tiiey  both  contained  interesting 
remains.  In  each  were  found  portions 
of  copper;  and  along  with  these,  in  the 
former  bowl,  were  three  different  speci- 
mens of  fictile  ware,  which  evidently  had 
been  used  for  personal  ornaments.  One 
of  these  ornaments  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  bead,  half  an  inch  in  length,  with 
a well-rounded  aperture  in  the  centre ; 
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the  second  is  button-shaped,  flat  on  one 
side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  punc- 
tured on  the  upper  side  with  nine  aper- 
tures, of  which  five  extend  to  the  lower 
side  ; the  third  is  of  an  annular  shape, 
much  resembling  an  iron  net.  The  frag- 
ments of  copper  found  in  the  former  ves- 
sel, on  being  united,  present  a cuneiform 
appearance,  and  may  have  formed  a weapon 
about  two  inches  in  length.  These  discove- 
ries are  somew'hat  important  to  the  archceo- 
logist.  Ornaments  of  jet  and  bronze  are 
often  found  in  connexion  with  ancient  sepul- 
chral remains,  but  trinkets  of  fictile  ware 
are  of  more  uncommon  occurrence.  The 
presence  of  these  remains  along  with  the 
fragments  of  copper  in  the  urns  now  dis- 
covered would  point  their  origin  to  the 
transition  era  between  the  stone  and  bronze 
period  of  the  archceologist;  while  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sepulchral  deposits,  as  well  as 
the  workmanship  on  the  urns,  would  refer 
to  a period  when  interment  near  the  sur- 
face had  superseded  the  practices  of  in- 
humation iu  the  huge  cromlech  and  cham- 
bered barrow.  The  period  thus  indicated 
would  correspond  with  the  Roman  era  in 
North  Britain,  when  the  heights  of  Keir 
were  covered  with  the  rude  forts  of  the 
Caledonians,  reared  to  keep  watch  over 
the  imperial  invaders.  Some  of  these  forts 
still  remain,  A few  years  ago  two  pyres, 
for  the  process  of  cremation,  were  found 
on  the  table-land  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  about 
a mile  east  of  the  spot  where  the  present 
relics  have  been  discovered  ; and  copper, 
easily  fusible,  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  same  vicinity.  The  sepulchral  re- 
mains now  discovered  will  be  added  to 
the  collection  of  the  objects  of  vertu  in  the 
mansion  of  Keir. 


TOPOGIIAI'HV  OF  JEKUSALFM. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society  held  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  Rev. 
Geor  ,:  Williams,  Vice-Provost  of  King’s 
Coin  g",  Cambridge,  delivered  a very  inter- 
esting lecture  ” On  the  supposed  Identity 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  with  the  Ciiurch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulci.ro  at  Jerusalem.” 
This  theory,  advocated  by  Mr,  Ferguson, 
has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Stanley,  as  well  as  by  a recent  writer  in 
the  Christian  Remembrancer.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson considers  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
to  be  the  actual  Church  built  over  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  by  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine himself ; but  every  consideration — 
historical,  local,  and  architectural— mili- 
tates against  this  supposition.  The  learned 
lecturer  explained  that  the  true  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stood  on  the  oppo- 
site (or  western)  side  of  the  city,  over 
against  the  Temple  ; and  he  vindicated,  in 
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a very  interesting  manner,  the  authenticity 
of  what  he  described  as  the  traditional 
belief  of  'Western  Christendom, — illustra- 
ting his  statements  and  his  reasoning  by  a 
reference  to  diagrams,  and  a plan  of  the 
Holy  City.  A cave  in  the  rock,  into  which 
is  a descent  by  steps,  is  appealed  to  in 
both  places  as  an  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  site  : and  it  was  a matter  of  much 
curiosity  with  Mr.  Williams’  auditory  to 
know  how  he  would  dispose  of  the  subter- 
ranean cavity  exhibited  by  the  section  of 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  In  due  time  was 
explained,  that  this  cavern  is  none  other 
than  the  thrashing-floor  of  Araunah — the 
exact  spot  which  the  brazen  altar  of  sacri- 
fice stood : and  that  a passage,  certainly 
extending,  though  it  has  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  explored,  as  far  as  the  brook 
Kedron,  carried  off  the  blood  and  offal  of 
the  victims  offered  in  sacrifice. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  OSTIA. 

Excavations  which  have  been  for  some 
time  in  progress  at  Ostia  have  led  to  in- 
teresting and  valuable  results.  la  three 
places  there  the  ground  has  been  opened, 
and  everywhere  it  is  evident  that  no  pre- 
vious researches  had  ransacked  the  buried 
treasures  of  this  now  forlorn  region,  on 
the  pestilential  Maremma.  The  most 
precious  objects  hitherto  brought  to  light 
are  the  following : four  large  mosaics, 
with  black  figures  on  a white  ground,  one 
of  superior  effect  and  execution  to  the 
rest — described,  indeed,  as  scarcely  sur- 
passed iu  beauty  by  any  coloured  works  of 
this  description  and  antiquity  ; about  one 
hundred  inscriptions,  some  on  cippi,  sur- 
rounded by  ornamental  sculptures,  some 
containing  indications  of  public  and  pri- 
vate offices  iu  ancient  Rome  that  curiously 
illustrate  her  annals  ; eight  ossuary  urns 
of  great  beauty,  some  in  the  form  of  houses 


and  temples,  others  adorned  with  masks, 
busts,  rams'  heads,  fruit,  flowers,  and 
figures  of  children  in  relief,  and  among 
the  epitaphs  on  which  are  many  names  of 
great  families  celebrated  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  empire  ; five  sarcophagi,  of 
which  two  are  adorned  with  graceful  reliefs 
of  nymphs  riding  on  tritons  that  swim  in 
the  sea— one  of  the  received  symbols  of 
Elysian  bliss  in  the  monumental  sculpture 
of  Paganism — all  perfectly  preserved  ; a 
statute  of  a female  veiled,  wearing  the 
prastexta  and  bulla,  in  recumbent  attitude, 
of  life  size  and  good  execution  ; a bust  of 
admirable  style,  recognised,  by  comparison 
with  medals  and  other  sculptures,  as  the 
portrait  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus, 
found  in  a niche  carefully  w'alled  up,  as  if 
to  conceal  and  yet  preserve  it — a peculia- 
rity to  be  accounted  for,  as  itself  illustra- 
tively historic,  by  reference  to  the  well- 
know'n  t de  of  disorders  and  disgraces  that 
have  rendered  infamous  the  memory  of 
that  princess.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
precisely  in  this  manner  immured,  yet  so 
as  to  be  more  effectually  preserved,  were 
found  other  busts  of  historic  personages 
celebrated  for  the  vicissitudes  of  their  for- 
tunes, as  the  triumvirs  Anthony  and  Le- 
pidus,  now  in  the  Vatican.  All  other 
objects  have  been  left  at  Ostia,  for  the 
most  part  on  the  spots  where  they  were 
found;  but  this  bust  of  Julia  alone  has 
now  its  place  in  the  Chiaramonte  Musuera 
at  the  Vatican.  It  represents  a female 
past  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  not  without 
beauty  or  characteristics  of  intellect — the 
hair  low'  and  braided  in  minutely  wavy 
lines,  the  brow  low'  and  flat,  the  eyes  large 
and  melancholy,  the  expression  that  of 
one  w'hose  existence  is  false,  careworn  from 
the  necessity  for  concealment  or  restraint. 
The  execution  is  most  delicate,  the  marble 
of  a fine  mellow  tint,  like  the  most  prized 
Greek  species. 


HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Paris. — A tripartite  treaty  was  con- 
cluded on  the  15th  of  April  between 
France,  England,  and  Austria,  by  which 
the  three  countries  contract  with  each 
other  to  join  in  a guarantee  of  the  Turkish 
dominions. 

Denmark.  — The  Danish  Government 
have  published  a 'jirotocol,  dated  May  9, 
which  records  the  proposals  made  by  that 
Government  and  accepted  by  Russia. 


Sweden,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burgh,  for  the  commutation  of  the  Sound 
dues.  Denmark  renounces  the  Sound  or 
Belt  dues  in  consideration  of  a compensa- 
tion of  32,000,000  Rix  dollars.  This  sum 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  different 
commercial  nations  in  the  proportion  of 
the  trade  now  carried  on  by  them  through 
the  Sound.  The  proportion  of  Great 
Britain  is  10,126,853  Rix  dollars,  and 
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that  of  Russia  9,739,993  Rix  dollars.  The 
negociation  is  at  present  in  suspense  in 
consequence  of  a diflference  of  opinion 
between  the  Danish  and  English  Govern- 
ments. 

Prussia. — M.  de  Rochow-Plessow,  who 
killed  M.  de  Hinckeldy  in  a duel,  has 
been  sentenced  by  court  martial  to  five 
years’  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of 
Stettin.  Count  Grabow,  commander  of 
Stettin,  is  the  uncle  of  M.  de  Rochow. 
Both  the  seconds  have  been  acquitted. 

Constantinople.  — A treaty  has  been 
concluded  between  England,  France,  and 
the  Porte,  by  which  the  two  former 
Powers  undertake  to  withdraw  their  forces 
within  six  months. 

Several  large  French  barracks  at  Douad 
Pasha  have  been  burnt  dowm.  Accounts 
from  Anapa  of  the  29th  of  April  say  that 
hostilities  have  re-commenced  between 
the  Russians  and  Circassians. 

A letter  from  the  Principalities  states 
that  General  Coronini  has  informed  Prince 
Ghika  that  the  evacuation  of  Moldo- 
Wallachia  by  the  Austrian  troops  will 
begin  directly,  and  will  be  effected  within 
six  months. 

Malta.— K serious  military  riot  occurred 
at  Malta  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  May, 
when  a number  of  the  Italian  Legion 
paraded  through  the  streets  of  Valetta, 
singing  songs  of  liberty,  and  using  insult- 
ing expressions  towards  the  natives.  The 
Inspector  of  Police,  while  endeavouring 
to  pacify  them,  was  mortally  stabbed,  and 
only  survived  a few  minute^.  On  the 


[June, 

afternoon  of  the  8th,  the  disturbances 
were  renewed,  and  a very  mutinous  spirit 
having  manifested  itself,  their  stock  of 
ammunition  was  removed,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  Hannibal,  ship  of  the  line, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Houston  Stewart,  was  towed  into  Mar- 
samusetto  Harbour,  and  took  up  a position 
in  front  of  the  Fort  Manuel  encampment. 
No  further  disturbances  have  taken  place. 
The  Italians  are  strictly  confined  to  Fort 
Manuel,  and  the  Hannibal  has  returned 
to  her  old  station  in  the  Great  Harbour. 

Central  America  continues  in  a state 
of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  At  the  battle 
of  Santa  Rosa,  305  fillibusters,  under 
Col.  Schlessinger,  were  defeated  by  the 
Costa  Ricans  with  a loss  of  127  men. 
On  the  6th  April,  Walker  left  Rivas,  with- 
drawing his  troops  from  the  towns  of 
Virgin  Bay  and  San  Juan  del  Sur.  These 
towns  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
enemy  and  the  inhabitants  shot.  He  re- 
turned to  Rivas  wdth  600  men  on  the 
llth,  and  attacked  the  Costa  Ricans  in 
the  Plaza,  but  after  12  hours'  fight  with- 
drew with  the  loss  of  150  men.  The 
position  of  the  Americans  in  Nicaragua  is 
melancholy  indeed.  Walker  will  not  allow 
them  to  move  without  passports,  and  if 
they  remain  they  are  sure  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Costa  Ricans,  who  shoot 
them  without  mercy.  The  complete  over- 
throw of  Walker  in  a short  time  is  said  to 
be  certain.  An  English  naval  force  has 
been  sent  to  Grey  Town,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan  River, 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


April  29.  This  day  the  ratification  of 
Peace  was  proclaimed  with  the  ancient 
ceremonies  throughout  the  metropolis : 
first  in  front  of  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
next  at  Charing-cross ; after  which  the 
heralds  went  to  Temple  bar,  were  there 
received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City 
functionaries,  and  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  proclamation  at  the  end  of  Chancery- 
lane,  at  the  ancient  site  of  Cheapside- 
cross,  and  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  In 
most  corporate  towns  the  proclamation 
was  made  with  the  like  ceremonies  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days. 

May  4.  This  day  being  appointed  for 
a General  Thanksgiving,  was  univeisally 
observed  by  a form  of  prayer  and  sermons 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  preached  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamier  before  the 
Commons  in  St.  Margaret’s  church.  The 
Lord  Mayor  (though  of  the  Jewish  per- 


suasion) attended  St,  Paul’s  cathedral, 
where  the  Dean  preached.  The  sermon 
in  the  chapel  at  Buckingham  palace  was 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ; and  in 
the  afternoon  her  [Majesty  privately  at- 
tended Westminster  Abbey.  Collections 
were  made  for  several  charitable  purposes  : 
but  very  generally  for  a Memorial  Church 
proposed  to  be  erected  at  Constantinople, 
the  fund  for  whicli  was  inaugurated  at  a 
public  meeting  held  on  the  2Sth  April, 
and  the  funds  collected  for  which  amounted 
on  the  20t!i  May  to  lO.oOOL 

May  19,  In  a Court  of  Common  Coun- 
cil the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was 
presented  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  G.C.B.  by  whom  the  honour  was 
highly  appreciated.  It  was  placed  in  a 
richly  chased  gold  box  valued  at  100 
guineas,  its  lid  exhibiting  figures  of  Vic- 
tory and  Fame  (represented  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  News). 

The  trial  of  William  Palmer,  aged  31, 
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1856.] 

for  poisoning  John  Parsons  Cook,  having 
been  moved  from  Stafford  to  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  (in  pursuance  of  a special 
act  of  parliament  passed  for  that  purpose), 
was  commenced  before  Lord  Campbell, 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell,  on  Wednesday  the  14th  of  May. 
The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the 
Attorney-general,  and  the  defence  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Shee.  The  crime  was  commenced 
at  Shrewsbury  Races,  and  consummated 
at  Rugeley,  where  Palmer  resided  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  on  the  Slst  Nov. 
185').  The  victim  was  first  subjected  to 
antimony,  and  his  death  arose  from  tetanus, 
produced  by  strychnia.  Cook  had  been 


educated  for  the  law,  but  both  parties  had 
latterly  neglected  their  profession  for  the 
turf.  The  trial  was  remarkable  for  the 
conflicting  testimonies  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  effects  of  poison.  It 
lasted  for  twelve  days ; when  on  Tuesday 
the  27th  May,  the  accused  was  found 
guilty,  aud  the  same  evening  was  conveyed 
to  .Stafford  for  execution.  The  culprit  is 
suspected  to  have  poisoned  his  wife,  on 
whose  death,  in  Sept.  18.53,  he  received 
13,000/.  on  her  life  insurance  ; and  in 
Aug.  1855,  a brother  died,  whose  life  he 
had  also  insured  for  the  like  sum,  which 
the  office  refused  to  pay. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Preferments. 

April  2.  Invested,  at  Malta,  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  tNIichael  and  St. 
Georje:  Sir  Ignatius  Bonavita, Sir  Paolo  Dinzli, 
Baron  Sir  Giuseppe  de  Piro,  and  Sir  William 
Thornton  ; and,  by  dispensation  from  formal 
investiture.  Sir  William  Reid. 

April  15.  William  Congreve  Braokeiibury, 
esq.  now  Consul  at  Bilbao,  to  be  Consul  at 
Vigo.— Barnaby  Murphy,  esq.  now  Vice-Consul 
at  Alexandretta,  to  be  Consul  for  the  provinces 
of  Biscay  and  Guipusc.ia,  to  reside  at  Bilbao. 

April  18.  Henry  Grant  Foote,  esq.  now  Vice- 
Consul  at  .'Salvador,  to  be  Consul  .at  Salvador.— 

F.dwartl  Hall,  e.'^j.  now  Vice-Consul  at  Coma- 
yagua,  to  be  Consul  at  Comayagiia. 

April  25.  Alan  Ker,  esq.  now  Chief  Justice 
of  Nevis,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  Dominica.— 
David  Cameron,  esq.  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
Vancouver’s  Island. — Robert  Richard  Torrens, 
esq.  Colonial  Treasurer  and  Registrar-General 
of  Soutii  .Australia,  to  be  a .Member  of  the 
K.xccutive  Council  of  that  colony. —Alfred  Hill- 
man, esq.  Senior  Assi.stant-Surveyor  in  Western 
Australia,  to  be  a .Aleinber  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  that  colony  during  the  temporary 
absenceof  the  Surveyor-General. —John  AVilson 
Travis,  esq.  to  be  a’.Member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Hondura.s.— AViiliam  Davies,  esq. 
to  be  a 51  ember  of  the  Council  of  Dominica. 

April  29.  Major-Gen.  Sir  H,irry  D,  Jones, 
K.C.B.,  R.  Eng.  to  be  Governor  of  tlie  Royal 
Military  College,  vice  Gen.  Sir  G.  Scovell,  res. 

April  30.  H J.  AA'itnev,  esq.  to  be  Harbour- 
Master  of  Georgetown,  in  British  Guiana. 

Map  2.  The  Duke  of  Argvll  elected  a Knight 
of  the  Thistle. 

Map  3-  Major-Generals  Henry  William  Bar- 
nard, C. B.  and  Henry  Lord  Kokeby  to  be 
Knights  Commandcr.s  of  the  Bath. 

Map  4.  Lord  Wodehouse  to  be  Envoy  E\tr. 
and  .Minister  Plenip.  to  Russia. 

Map  9.  Hon.  Julian  EanelFirst  Paid  .Vttacln 
at  Vienna)  to  be  .'-^ccretarv  of  Legation  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Map  10.  Lieut.  J.  A.  Ballard,  Lieut.  Colonel 
in  the  service  of  H.L.M.  the  Sultan,  Lieut. 
C.  C.  Teesdale,  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  same 
service,  and  Capt.  H,  L.  Thompson,  Major  in 
the  same  service,  to  be  Honorary  Companions 
of  the  Bath;  and  of  Dr.  Humphry  Sandwith, 
late  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  in  the  s-ame 
service,  to  be  an  Honorary  Companion  of  the 
Bath  (Civil  Division). 

Map  12.  Major-General  William  Fenwick 


Williams,  of  Kars,  K.C.B.  created  a Baronet 
(with  a pension  of  l.OOO/.granted  byPaiiiament). 

Map  13.  The  Right  Hon.  Matthew  Talbot 
Baines  to  be  the  Fourth  Charity  Commissioner 
for  England  and  Wales,  vice  Lord  John  Russell, 
res.— The  Rev.  Robert  Smith  to  be  Chaplain  of 
the  Scots  Kirk  at  Kandy,  in  Ceylon.— Douglas 
M’alcs.esq.  to  be  Harbour-Master  of  Port  Louis, 
in  Mauritius.  — Henry  Connor,  esq.  to  be 
Assessor  to  the  Native’ Chiefs  within  the  Pro- 
tected Territories  on  the  Gold  Coast. — The 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Stanley,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sidney  Herbert,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Ellice, 
Lieut. -Gen.  E.  B.Wynyard.C. B.,  Lieut. -Gen. Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans,  K.C.B.,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Harry 
David  Jones,  K.C.B.,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Henry  J, 
AV.  Bentinck,  K.C.B.,  George  Carr  Glyn,  esq., 
and  Colonel  E.  R.  AVetheraU,  C B.  to  be  Com- 
missioners for  Inquiring  into  the  system  of 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Commissions'  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Army. 

Map  14.  Charles  Alex.  Lockhart  Robertson, 
esq.  to  be  one  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at- 
Arms,  vice  Grange,  retired. 

Map  26.  Lieut. -Gen.  Mark  Cubbon,  C B. 
Commissioner  of  .Aiysore,  to  be  K.C.B.  (Civil 
IKvision);  and  Col.  E.  C.  Warde,  R.  Art.  to  be 
C.B. 


Mr.  Spring  Rice,  aCommissiouer  of  Customs, 
has  been  appointed  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
Board;  5Ir.  Grenville  Berkeley,  51. P.  for 
Cheltenham,  asid  Mr.  R.  Greg  (the  well-known 
writer  on  political  economy)  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  two  vacant  Commissionerships  ; 
Mr.  R.AA'. Grey  succeeds  5Ir.  Grenville  Berkeley 
at  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

Sir  George  Russell  Clerk,  K.C.B.  to  be  per- 
manent Under-Secretary  to  the  India  Board, 
rice  Sir  Thomas  Kedington. 

AA'illiam  Keogh, es(].  (.Attorney-General)  to  be 
a Judge  of  tile  Cciiinion  Pleas  in  Ireland  ; John 
D.  Fitzgerald,  esq.  to  be  Attorney -General ; 
Jonathan  Cliristian,  estp  Q.C.  to  be  Solicitor- 
General. 

John  Reilly,  esq.  i.Secretary  to  the  5Iaster  of 
the  Rolls,  andsoii-ii'.-iaw  to  Lord  St.  Leonard’s) 
to  be  Deputy  Keeps-r  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
vice  Rob.  AA’ogan.  c-  (. 

AA’.  R.  C.  .Smitli,  t -q.  (son  of  the  Alaster)  to  be 
Secretary  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland. 

G.  51.  bowdeswe! esq.  of  the  Oxford  Circuit, 
to  be  Recorder  of  Newbury,  in  the  place  of 

H.  S.  Seife,  esq  appointed  one  of  tUe  5Ietropo- 
^itan  Magistrates  ■ Police. 
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J.  T.  Kynnersley,  esq.  of  the  Oxford  Circuit 
Con  the  recommendation  of  the  town  council), 
to  be  the  First  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the 
borough  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Selwyn  and  Mr.  Cairns,  of  tlie  Chancery 
Bar,  have  been  raised  to  the  degree  of  Queen’s 
Counsel. 


Member^!  returned  to  serve  in  Parliamen!. 
Cheltenham. F.  Vv.  F.  Berkeley,  esq. 
Longford  Co  —Henry  Geo.  Hughes,  esq.  Q.C. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb.  15.  At  Neeinucli,  Rajpootana,  the  wife 
of  Henry  F.rsKine,  e.sq.  2i'id  Bombay  Light  Cav. 
a (lau. 

March  20.  .Vt  Con.stantinople,  the  wife  of 
G.  Ashby  Maddock,  esq-  lltli  Hussars,  a son. 

April  13.  At  Notton,  Lady  Awdry,  adau. 

10.  In  V,  nnpole  st.  the  wife  of  Euwai'l  Knight, 

esq.  ofChawton  house,  Hants,  a dau. 17.  At 

Bedford,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Astell,  a dau. 

At  Chislehurst,  the  wife  <if  G.  liuchamui  vv'ol- 

la-^ton,  esq.  a dau. LS.  T!;o  wife  of  Henry 

tipencer  I’erceval,  esq- a dau. 19.  At  Far- 

nndons.  Surrey,  .VIrs  J.  L.  St.  Clair,  a dau.— — 
At  Lyndhurstj’thewifeof  the  Rev.  Raulet  Mild- 

inay  Compton,  a dau At  Brighton,  the  wife 

of  Henry  Brownlow,  esn.  a son. 21.  At 

'rillington,  near  I’etworth.  f.ady 'Fancred.  ason. 

26.  The  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Watson,  Bart. 

a dau At  iJrooVxWOod  parlt,  Hant.=,  the  wife 

of  Col.  William  Greenwood,  a dau. -29.  .\.t 

Antony,  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Role  Carew,  a son.- 

In  For'tugul  st.  Grosvennr  sq.  tho  wile  of  Chas. 
Penruddocke,  esq.  of  Coiiqiio;i  p,;rk,  Wilts,  a 

dan. 30.  At  Southampton,  .Sirs.  Henry 

Ileathcote,  a sou. At  Truro,  the  wife  of 

Edward  b.  Cams  SVi’son,  e.sq.  a son. At 

Bi'ighton,  the  wife  of  Edwin  .Sandys,  esc]. 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  a sou. 

Lately.  .\t  Frainpton  liail,  Lincolnshire,  the 
wife  of  Major  Moore,  High  Sliernfof  the  county, 
a son. 

Mao  C -kt  Butleigli  court,  the  wife  of  Rilph 

Xeviiie  Greuvilie,  esq.  a <lui. At  Xotting- 

ham,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  11.  H.  Jones,  Shear 

of  Llanida,  Anglesey,  t’.vin  .'’Oiii. 2.  At 

Wiiiibie.ioii.  the  >vite  of  Win.  r,iy.  esq.  .i  sou. 

.3.  At  Nice,  the  wife  of  rur  EdvNaril  Nurtii 

Buxton,  Bart,  a uau. 5.  The  wife  of  liie 

Rev.  Robert  .Martyn  Ashe,  of  Langiey  hoii'^e, 

Wilts,  a <lau. 6.  At  Rainsbury,  Wilts,  tiie 

w ife  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  Meyriek,  a .^on. 7.  At 

Southampton,  the  wife  of  ilie  Rev.  I'rancis 
Jolin  Courtenay, Rector  of  North  Bovey,  Devon, 

and  of  Marten  house,  Westrnerland,  a son. 

In  Grosvenor  pi.  Lady  .^cott,  a dau.  — -8.  At 
Spring  hall.  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  Capt.  John 
Tyssen,  R.N.a  d.au.  — 9.  At  Tor  Point,  Corn- 
wall, the  wife  of  Capt.  Henry  S.  Hillyar,  R.N  , 
C.  B.  a son. In  Eaton  pi.  West,  L.uiy  Eliza- 
beth Russell,  a dau. 12.  At  iiainpsteail, 

the  wife  of  Sbertield  Neave,  esq.  a dau. At 

Saltraanshe,  the  wife  of  Philip  Saltniarshe,  esq. 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Ocl.  10.  At  Waiiganui,  Wellington,  New 
Ze.aland.  David  Porter,  esq.  second  surviving 
son  of  David  Charles  Porter,  esq.  of  Park  pi. 
Regent’s  park,  to  Annie,  only  dau.  of  Thomas 
Powell,  esq.  of  Belle  \'ue,  Wanganui;  also 
Thomas  Powell,  esq.  of  Belle  Vue,  Wanganui, 
to  Ellen-Sophia-Beinrote,  second  surviv,  dau. 
of  D.  C.  Porter,  e.sq. 

Nov.  6.  At  .Mauritius,  James  Scott,  esq. 
Lieut.  85th  Regt.  to  Helen,  youngest  dau,  of 
the  late  W.  Morgan,  esq.  Aajut.  29th  Regt. 


— Births — Marriages.  [June, 

27.  At  Melbourne,  Australia,  John  Henry 
Harrin,  esq.  of  Ballarat,  solicitor,  youngest 
son  of  John  Webber  Harri.s,  esq.  of  Ciapham 
common,  Surrey,  to  Penelope,  youngest  dau. 
of  Capt.  J.  R.  'R!  Webb,  R.N. 

28.  At  Melbourne,  Michael  Prendergast, 
barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  M.  Prendergast, 
esq.Q.C.Recorderof  xN'orwidi.to  Jane,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Laurence  Cruse  Smyth,  esq,  of 
Snugboroiigh,  co.  Meath,  and  Abbeyfeale,  co, 
Limerick. 

Dec.  3.  At  Malacca,  Annesley  Knox  Gore, 
esq  Capt.  29tli  Madras  N.  Inf.  Commandant  of 
Malacca,  to  Ann-Magdalene-Louisa,  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  S.  S.  Burns,  Dep.  Judge  Advo- 
cate-gen. Madras  Estab. 

11.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  James 
Rusden.  esq.  Electra,  to  Emma-Amelia, 

third  dan  of  the  late  Thomas  Smith,  esq.  of 
Glen  Rock,  Sydney. 

15.  At  B ingaiore,  Capt.  Pereira.  26th  M.N.I. 
sonoflate  Lieut. -Gen.  M.  M.  L.  Pereira, Madras 
Army,  to  Loui.sa-Bu\ver,  oddest  dan.  of  the  late 
Alfred  Hurt  Langston,  f.-'!].  of  Litde  Ilorwuod, 
Bucks,  and  arraiifldau.  uf  .:ir Stephen  Langston, 

•laa.  3.  At  .Uadras,  ideut.  tlerhert  Champion 
Jloberls, -ilit  N.i.  Aide-de-L'a’.ipto  Lord  Harris, 
to  ?.Iaria- Louisa,  eldess  dau.  uf  William  Elliot, 
esq.  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Cuddapah. 

I'n.  At  Benares,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dickenson 
Hubbard,  M.A.  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  \V.  Smith,  of  Benares. 

22-  At  Madras,  William  Hiidleston,  esq. 
.Madras  Civil  Serv.  eldest  son  of  the  late  W. 
Hudleston,  esq.  same,  service,  to  Laura-llen- 
netta,  youngest  dau.  of  George  Ledwell  Taylor, 
esii  of  Westbourne  terr. 

28.  At  Ootacamund,  Henry  Ernest  Thesiger 
U illiani.9,  esq.  Lieut,  and  Adj.  3rd  Madras 
Ear.  Regt.  ehles:  sou  of  the  late  Capt.  H.  B. 
Williams, 3rd  .Mad.C.avalry,  to  Ellsn-Henrietta, 
daa.  of  Major-Gen-  Duwker,  Madras  Army. 

29.  At  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  John  Le.slie  Mais, 
B.A.  Curate  of  Sp.uiish  Town,  to  Julia-Caroline, 
second  dau.  of  late  C.’apt.  lieu.  Hill.  57th  Regt. 

Feb.  13.  -kt  Poonah,  Malcolm  .Muiiro  Mac- 
keii.zie,  es.].  eldest  son  of  -M.  .Mackenzie,  esq. 
of  Friendviile,  Al"M(Ie..n,  N.  B.  to  Adela-Jane, 
eldest  dan.  of  Giias.’i’.  hyte,  esq.  Dep.  Inspcctor- 
Gen.  of  H-M.  liospitais,  Bombay. 

19.  At  Shol'U.jre,  Bombay,  Geo.  Christopher 
■Moiesworth  B'lrdirnod,  esq.  '»  D.  to  Frances- 
Ar.ne,  eldest  dan.  of  Ed.vaVd  Toloher,  e.sq.  of 
Harwood.  Plvmpton  &t  .'dary,  Devon. 

20.  At  (Jotacannuid.  Madras,  Henry  Sullivan 
Thomn-i,  esq.  Cuil  Serv.  to  Julia-Eilen,  second 
(iau.  of  the  Kev.  Nicholas  Walter,  \icar  or  xVll 
Saint.s’.  Biamfonl,  Line. 

23.  At  .\hmodiuiggur,  W.  P.  Adam.  esq.  of 
Blair  Adam,  Kinro-is-shire,  N.  B.  to  Emiiy- 
Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Wylie,  C B. 

28.  At  Ale.xaiidria,  Egypt,  the  Rev.  John 
tjtuart  Jackson,  Fellow  of  Caius  coll.  Camb. 
son  of  G.  J.  Jack.suii,  esq.  of  Woodford,  to 
Kaiilie -Louise,  eldest  dau.  of  late  John  Bamber 
De  Mole,  esq.  of  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall. 

March  4.  At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  Capt, 
Harry  Calveley  Cotton,  to  Georgiana,  eldest 
dau.  of  Bolton  King,  esq.  of  Umberslade  and 

Chadshunt.  Warwick. At  St.  Leonard’s-on- 

Sea,  Edin.  Harris,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
George  Harris,  esri  of  Rugby,  to  Ellen,  third 
(iau,  of  Thomas  Caldecott,  esq  . of  St.  Leonard’s, 
and  the  Lodge,  Rugoy. 

27.  .'.t  Paddingten.  the  Kev.  X.  Cazenove, 

B.A,  Cerate  of  Fnttenden,  third  son  of  Philip 
Cazenove,  esq.  of  Ciapham  common,  to  Letitia- 
Geoi  '^-iana,  second  dau,  of  J.  R Thomson,  esq. 

of  Sussex  sq. At  Greenwich,  the  Rev.  Edward 

IIuntingford.D.C  L.  to  Lydia-Christina,  second 
dau.  of '.Cdm.  Sir  James  A.  Gordon,  G.C.B. 

At  Bath,  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Hobart,  second  son 

of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  to  Catherine- 
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Anuesley,  youngest  dau.  of  tlie  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Carr,  late  Bishop  of  Bombay.- — At  Barham, 
Kent,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Matthew  Preston,  M A. 
of  Cheshunt,  Herts,  to  Mary-Louisa,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Harrison,  M.A.  Incumlt. 
of  Womenswold.-— At  Lon2"bridge  Ueverill, 
Wilts, Ralph  T^offi;KO??,e5q.!o  Agatha- Vaughan, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  (jeorge  Cornish.  Vicar  of 
Keiiw-yn,  Cornwall.— —At  Stockton-iipon-Tees. 
the  Rev.  Michaei  Harrison,  B A.  Rector  of 
Steeple  Langford,  Wilts,  to  Kliza,  third  dan.  of 

Anth.  Reed,  esq. -At  Whitehaven,  the  Rev. 

J.  W.  Parker,  M.xV.  Incurnb.  of  .^t.  Alb.in's, 
Rochdale,  to  Anne,  dan.  of  the  late  John  Web- 
ster, esq. At  Streatham,  the  Rev.  Goldsmith 

Orger,  Curate  of  Cranford.  Xorthampt.  to  Rosa- 
Ronghton,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Jas. 

Hogg,  Vicar  of  Geddiugton. At  Hackney, 

Samuel  Starkeg,  esq.  of  Holland  house,  Clapton, 
to  Ann, '.vidow  of  F.dw.  Aug- Cory,  esq.  M.D. 
—■—At  Gorleston,  Suffolk,  lEdward  Kerrison 
Harveg.  osq.  of  .Mousehokl,  near  Norwich,  to 
Enima-Siisanna,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev, 
Clement  Clieyaliier,  Rector  of  Badingham.— — 
At  Atherstoiie,  John  Cowper  Hee,  esq.  of  East 
Retford,  to  Marion,  eldest  dan,  of  Henry  Power, 
esq.  of  Chapel  house. — - At  Horsford,  Norfolk, 
the  Rev.  li.  H.  Wiiifcooct,  M.Ai.  of  Farhegton, 
Hants,  to  Anna-Cecilia-.Mary,  only  dau.  of  Ja.s. 
Day,  esq. At  Tunbridge  \Vells,  Henry  Chris- 
tian Hare,  esq.  of  Cawood,  near  Vork,'  son  of 
the  lato  Frederick  Hare,  esq.  of  Stanhoe  hall, 
Norf.  and  <Jak  hill,  Tunbridge,  to  Elizabeth- 

Anne,  dau.  of  Stephen  Beeching,  -q. At 

Dublin,  the  Rev.  George  dtonev  s-ruhnj,  of 
Ballyredinoiicl  house.  Carlow,  to  Agnes-Martlia, 
dan.  of  the  late  Jolin  ■Stringer,  e'^/j.  baaister- 
at-law',  an.l  widow  of  be  Rev.  Biennerhasrett 

Woods,  of  CiiiTon. ■-  Great  Dunham,  Norf. 

the  Rev.  G.  W.  Winter.  d..V.  Rector  of  Litcham 
and  Ka.st  f.exham.  to  Harriet,  seond  dan.  of 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  Blake,  Rectnroi  Great  Dunham. 

2<).  .\t  ^t.  Paiicras,  the  Rev.  Jo.sepli  FMcfier, 
A.M,  Rei'tor  of  Dowles,  Salop,  and  Cliaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Ihuitiiigdon,  lo  Maiy-Henrietta, 
dan.  of  Henry  Edgeworth  Bickiicl!,  esq.  of 

t'pper  Bedford  pi. At  DubUn.Wni.Fansliawe 

Bcitford,  Lieut. -Col.  fiOtli  Rifles,  to  Eiizabeth- 
Mafia,  youngest  dau.  of  t lie  late  Rev.  P.SIeeman, 

of  \Vtiitchiii(.li. At  St.  .Mary's  Southwark, 

the  Rev,  John  EHis.  ,M  A.  Head  .Master  of  the 
Catliedral  .School,  Salisburv,  to  Loui-sa-Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  George  .SotleV,  esq.- — At  Cam- 
berwell, the  Rev.  Joseph  ' Haslegrnre,  M.A. 
iiicninb.  of  St.  Peter’s  Istington,  to  Louisa, 
eldest  d.au.  of  Samuel  Frederick  Langham,  esq. 

of  Bartlett’s  build. .\t  St.  George’s  Hanovet 

sq.  Ciiarles  Stirling  Dundas.  esq.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Lady  Mary  Dundas.to  -Mai  y-Lonisa,  eldesr 
dau.  of  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  Bart, 

31.  At  Paris,  Ktcinrd  Ker,  esq.  Attachd  to 
H.M.  Embassy  at  Madrid,  to  Ro.se-Jane,  eldest 
ilau.  of  Nicolson  Calvert,  esq,  vji  Qaintin  castie, 
CO.  Down,— At  Llanfiynach  church.  J.  R. 
Cobb,  esq.  of  Brecknock,  son  of  George  Cobb, 
esq.  of  Leaniington,  to  Emily-Catlierine-Pow;,  s, 
youngest  dau.  of  J,  Parrv  de  Vfinton,  esq.  of 
Maesderwen,  Brecknocksh, 

April  J.  At  Newcastle,  T.  !).  Button,  esq. 
late  Priest  of  St.  Andrew’s  (Roman  Catholic) 
church,  to  Mstry,  only  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Stoker,  esq.  and  sister  of  the  coroner  of  New- 
castle. (The  bridegroom,  prior  to  the  marriage, 
had  made  formal  renunciation  of  Romanism 
before  the  Rev. Geo. Townsend  Fox, of  Durham  .; 

2.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells  st.  Hugh  devmour 
Tremenkeere,  esq.  of  Tremeniieere,  Cornwall, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Gen.  'i rernerdieere,  K.H. 
to  Lucy,  widow  of  Vicesimus  Knox,  esq. 
Recorder  of  Satiron  Walden,  and  third  dau.  of 

the  late  ilaiph  Beraal,  e-sq-  of  Eatua  5<|. 

Caj>t.  Arthur  Wyndhuin,  2ud  Mad, 
N,  inf.  and  Commandant  of  dth  Inf.  Hydraoad 


Contingent,  youngest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  W.  F.  Wyndham,  to  Emily-Frances- 
Ballantyne,  youngest  dau.  of  Major  Spedding,  of 
Summergrove.  Cumb.- — At  Manslield,  Notts. 
James  James,  esq.  of  Laurieston,  Roxburghsh. 
son  of  the  late  W illiam  James,  esq.  of  Deckham 
Hall,  Gate.Mie.id,  to  (icorL’-ina,  eldest  dau.  of 
J.  E.  Brodhiirst,  esq.  of  Crowliill,  near  .Mans- 
field.— —At  Duffield,  near  Derby,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Colger,  B St.  Clement’s,  Rochdale,  only  son 
of  late  G.  G.  Colyer,  esq  of  Summer  idll,  Kent, 
to  Jane,  tliird  da’u.  of  J.  Tempest,  of  Derwent 

hou.se.  Little  Eaton .\t  ^tone,  Staff.  Peter 

Bro/tp/ii’o/ojun.  es(i.Gf  I’anstail  hall, to  Florence, 
dau  of  S wynfern  Jervis,  esq.  of  Darlaston  hall, 
Staff’.  — .Vt  Reading,  Edward  Darbg,  esq.  M.D. 
F.  I C.  Med.  Serv.  to  j.lary-Ann,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Jackson,  esq.  form'^rly  of  E.LC.  China 

E.stab. At  Trinity  church,  Marylebone,Capt. 

Gosling,  late  13th  Light  Inf.  eldes't  son  of  Rob. 
Gosling,  esq.  of  Botley’s  p.ark,  Surrey  to  Cecil- 
Mary,  second  dan.  of  Me.v.  .A.  Park,  esq.  of 

Wimpolest. -At  St.  Andrew’s  Holborn,  Chas. 

John  esq.  .•;on  of  Joshua  Jullian  Allen, 

esq.  of  Betlford  row.  to  .Vngusta-Maria,  d:iu.  of 
Euseb.  Arthur  Lloyd,  e.sq.  of  Bedford  row. 

3.  At  St.  Peter’s  F..it:n  sq.  Lord  James 
Wande.sford<^'.'//er,brot.lier  .n  the  1 ite  Marquess 
of  Ormonde,  to  l.ady  Rachel  Russell,  youngest 

dau.  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedfortl. At  Hailey- 

bury,  Thoims  B-irron  Mgers,  esq.  eldest  sou  of 
Wiiiiam  Josepii  Myers,  e.^q.  of  Porter.s,  Shenley, 
High  Sheriff  of  ilorts,  to  .’larg.aret-St'U-io, 
.seermd  dan.  of  (he  Rev.  Henry  .’^ielville,  B.D. 

Principal  of  tlie  Ei«t  India  (’uilcge. At 

Hilling<ion,  near  Lx'iri  lge,  \rcliii)ald  Hamilton 
esq.  of  .’donU’eal.  Linker,  son  of  the 
l.ate  jciui  Caniiibeli.erti.oi  Carbrook,  ^'twiingsh. 
to  Louisa,  vcuiigpst  dau.  of  Henry  Fi-^her,  esq. 

M.D  of  Hillhcail,  Dunkeid,  F'citn.'ih. At 

W’liitbourne,  Francis  Sut/iertand.osq.  iate  Capt. 
Rov.al  Scots  Greys,  to  Constance,  second  dau. 
of  John  Freeman,  e-ip  of  Gaines,  liertf.  — 
At  rt.  iM.iry’s  Bryanstoii  sq.  Sir  Win.  Carpenter 
Uou'e,  Chief  .Justice  of  Ceylon,  to  Frauces- 
Elizabetl),  yom.gest  (i.an.  of  James  Hamilton 

Sn.ry  esi],  of  Bryanstoti  sq. At  .-^t,  James’s 

I’iC  '.idiliy,  the  ^ en.  J.  tiandford.  B !>.  Arch- 
de-acon  oV  Coventry,  Rector  i f Alvechurch,  to 
Aiuni,  widow  of  David  .Munbigu,  seroiul  Baron 

Er.i^kine. At  St  .lames'.-;  r’lccatiilly,  George 

Ginstavus  JIM/Vtcr,  esq.  C.apt . iJumfries  .Militia, 
son  of  Joiin  Walker,  esq.  of  Cra'ifordtoii,  Dum- 
fries.sh.  to  Anne-Murra  . , dati.  of  Adtti.Lennock, 

of  Broomrigg. At  Dover,  Major  Heathrield 

Jrtnes  Frainpiu.i,  hate  50tli  Rpgt.  to  Mina- 
Delmar,  eidest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  -Augustus 

Dalton.  e‘-a].  .!rd  Regt. .\t  Wirksworth, 

Derbysli.  Edinund-A’ates,  youngest  .son  of  the 
late  liev.  G.  H.  i’ccf,  tu  Cailierine-Anae,  second 
dau.  of  .Major  Mttrt,  of  \’f  irkswortli,  late  of  9th 

Lancers. At  Beeston, Notts, .Vrthur-William  , 

son  of  tlio  Rev.  Jo.'ieph  Arkwright,  of  Mark  hall, 
Essex,  to  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

John  WoUey. At  Stoke-ue;rt-Guildford,  the 

Rev.  Henry  Albany  Duirtes,  Rector  of  Merrow, 
to  Caroliiie-Penelope,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 

Rolieit  Barh'W,  esip  Bengal  Civil  Serv. At 

(Jffcliurch,  \Var\v.  John  Tlioinas  Arkwright, 
esq.  son  of  Peter  Arkwright,  esq.  Willersley, 
Derbysl).  to  Laura,  eldest:  dau.  of  tiie  iate  Rev. 

Edward  M illes,  Hainsta'.l-Ridwarc,  ktaft’. 

At  Hampsthwnife,  Mai.  Wiiiiam  Hard)/.  Unatt. 
late  loth  Rcgt.  to  .MaAlda,  only  dau.  of  Rawdon 

Briggs,  esq.  of  Birst.vitii  hali,  near  Ripley. 

At  St.  F.aul’s  Cray.  John  Tasker,  esq. 

of  Dartford,  Kent,  ’n  Anna-.Maria.  widow' 
01  \V alter  Hall  Cap;  er,  esij.  of  Edgbaston, 
eklest  dau.  of  late  Re.  , (j.  H.  Langdon,  Rector 
of  Burieston-ciim- \tCLliianiston,  Dorset--  — 
At  Hove,  Brighton, rl  oiiev.  WhiUcr  Baskerville 
iignors,  third  sou  oi  P.  K.  Mynors,  esq.  of 
Treago,  Ross,  and  of  Evancoyd,  Radnorsh.  to 
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Caroline-Elizabeth,  elder  dau.  of  Henry  Clay, 

esq.  of  Foremai'k  ball,  Derbysh. At  Hove, 

Brighton,  Eley,  son  of  H.  A.  ISoames,  oi 
Blackheath,  to’Caroline,  youngest  dau,  of  Chas. 
Eley,  esq.  of  Hove.- — At  St.  James’s,  West- 
bourne  terr.  James  Stuart  Morricson,  esq.  M.D. 
Bengal  Med.  Estab.  to  Fanny-Mary-Kennaway, 
third  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Hoggan,  C B.,  E.I.C. 
Service.  — - At  Paddington,  John  Sandhani 
Warren,  es'^.  late  (’apt.  'Jlst  Regt.  son  of  the 
late  C.  Warren,  escj.  of  Midhnrst,  to  Helen, 
fourth  dau.  of  Capt.  H.  M.  Daniell,  H.(’.S.  of 

Gloucester  .=14. At  Kensington,  George  Reid 

Lcni/viere,  Lieut.  R.  Eng.  second  son  of  W.  C. 
Lempriere.  esq.  of  Ewell,  Surrey,  to  Jane-H.- 
Morgan,  second  dau.  of  Lieut. -(jol.  Anderson, 
Military  Superintend.  Invalid  Depot,  Chatham. 
- — At  Sunningdale,  Berks,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Holmes,  eldest  son  of  Cliarles  Holme.s,  esq.  of 
Prospect,  King’s  co.  to  Emily-Georgina,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent  Fosbery, 
Incumbent  of  Sunningdale. — -At  Staveley, 
Derbysh.  the  Rev.  John  Forbes  Close,  Rector 
of  Kilkeel,  co.  Down,  to  .Vdelaide,  lifth  surviv. 
dau.  of  Edmund  Gilling  Hallewell,  es.j.  late  of 
Alorne  park. — —At  lireamore,  Charles  Perrott 
Xoel,  esq.  only  son  of  Charles  Xoel,  esq.  of 
Bell  Hail,  Wore,  to  Alai-gmret-Henrietta,  brdy 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  James  Nelson  Palmer,  Rector 
of  Breamore.— At  Witton-le-Wear.  Durham, 
the  Rev.  W.  Waldo  Cooper,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Cooper,  Rector  of  West  Rasen,  Line, 
to  Marion-Francos,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  L.  W.  Brown,  esq,  nf  Rerners  st. 

5.  At  Clifton,  Bristol,  Thomas  Snoir,  esq.  of 
Exeter  coll.  Oxford,  only  son  of  T.  F.  Snow, 
esq.  of  Bristol,  to  Fanny-Longueville.  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  .M.A. 

.At  St.  George  s Hanover  sq.  Rich.  Christ. 

Xaplor,  esq.  of  Hooton  hall,  Cheshire,  toMary- 
Sophia,  only  dau.  of  Henry  Thorold,  esq.  of 
Cuxwold,  Line,  and  Gloucester  sq.  Hyde  park. 

At  Minehead,  Som.  Daniel  Brown,  esq.  of 

Henbury,  GIouc.  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Geo. 
Goldstone,  esq.  of  Bath. 

8.  At  Leamington,  Col.  \V.  H.  Vicars,  late 
61  St  Regt.  to  Jane,  widow  of  Peirce  K.  Mahoney, 
esq.  of  Kilmeany,  co.  Kerry,  dau.  of  Robert 
Gun  Cunninghanie,  es(|.  of  Mount  Kennedy, 

co.  Wicklowb At  Bi'^liopwcarmouth,  Capt. 

Athorpe,  S.Tth  Light  Inf.  eldest  son  of  J.  C. 
Athorpe,  esq.  of  Dimniigton  hall,  Yorkbh.  to 

Avice,  second  dau.  of  Tliomas  Hayden,  esq. 

At  North  hill,  Orinvall,  the  Rev.  John  Martin, 
second  sun  of  John  Martin,  esq.  of  Croft  lodge. 
Cambridge,  to  .Sophia-Jane,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev,  Edward  Rodd,  D D.  of  Trebartha 

hall. At  Babraham,  Camb.  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Erskine.  Rector  of  Steppingley,  Bedf.  youngest 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  'ihomas  Erskine,  to 
Emmeline- Augusta,  third  surviving  dau.  of  the 

late  H.  J.  Adeane,  esq. At  St.  Jaincshs  West- 

bourne  terr.  Getavus  J.  Williamson,  esq.  bar- 
rister-at  law,  son  of  the  late  W,  Williamson, 
esq.  of  Holywell,  Flint,  to  Annie-'daria,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Monckton  Coornbes, 

Lieut. -Col.  Madras  .Vrmy. .Vt  sit.  Pancras, 

the  Rev.  J.  Dawson  Peake,  of  Kirkby  Lathorpe, 
Line,  to  Lavinia-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Charles  Nevill,  esq.  of  Nevill  Holt,  Leic, 

.^t  Clifton,  Robert  Lowe  Grant  Vassall, 

esq  to  Matild.i-Paulina,  seconil  dau.  of  William 
Phillips,  esq.  of  Witsston  house,  Monm.  and 

Salisbury  lodge,  Clifton. At  East  Ilsley, 

Berks,  the  Rev.  Edw.  Norman  Pochin,  Vicar 
of  I’hurmaston,  Leic.  third  survi\ ing  son  of  the 
late  George  Pochin,  esq.  of  Barkby  hall,  to 
Anna-8arah,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Loveday,  Rector  of  East  Ilsley. At  Bath, 

the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hayden,  Rector  of  Helmdon, 
Northampt.  to  Charlotte,  third  dau,  of  the  late 

.Mr.  Bartruin. At  Stella,  Capt.  Nugent 

Chichester,  7th  Drag.  Guards,  eldest  son  of 
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J.  C.  Nagle,  esq.  of  Calverleigh  court,  Devon, 
to  Amelia- Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Joseph  Lamb, 

esq.  of  Axwellpark,  Durham. At  St.  James’s 

Piccadilly,  J.  Trevor  Barkley,  esq.  of  Little 
Melton,  Norfolk,  to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Edward 

Stanley,  esq.  of  Ponsonby  hall, Cumberland. 

At  Winterton,  Line,  the  Rev.  NVm.  Ponsford, 
Rector  of  Drewsteignton,  Devon,  to  Eraily- 
Eliza,  relict  of  John  Lambert,  esep  and  dau.  of 

the  late  Thos.  Coopland,  esq.- At  Sedgetield, 

the  Rev.  Chas.  Hen.  Ford,  Curate  of  Sedgetield, 
to  Jane-Klizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Christopher 
Bramwcli,  esq.  of  Hardwicke  hall,  Durham. 
—At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  Vicar 
of  Edensor,  to  Sara,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Samuel  Tudor,  esq.- — At  Saintbnry,  GIouc. 
Cliarles  A.  Barrett,  esq.  of  Wallingford,  Berks, 
to  Maria-Paulina,  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 

Barrett,  Rector  of  Saintbnry. At  Binfield, 

Berks,  the  Rev.  Jame.s  Leslie  Randall,  .M..V. 
Fellow  of  New  coll.  Oxford,  to  Ann-Harriet, 
dau.  of  G.  A.  Brnxner,  esq. 

9.  At  Liverpool,  William  Elworthy,]\i\\.  esq. 
of  Wellington,  Som.  eldest  son  of  W.  Elworthy, 
esq.  of  W'estford  court,  to  xMaiy-Scott,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Williamson, 

esq. At  the  Holy  Trinity,  Westbourne  terr. 

Alexander-IIeni  y,  second  son  of  J.  H.  Christie, 
esq.  of  Stanhope  st,  to  Annie,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm.  Hitchens,  esq.— At  St.  (George’s 
Hanover  sq.  Viscount  Somerton,  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  to  the  Hon.  Miss 
Barrington,  dau.  of  Viscount  Barrington.— — 
At  llast  Tisted,  Hants,  Charles  Hayes  Miller, 
es(j.  eldest  sou  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Thomas  Miller, 
Bart. of  Froyle  park,  to  Katharine-Maria,  second 
dau.  of  Janies  Winter  Scott,  esq.  of  Rothertield 
park. — —At  Norton  ‘..'anon,  Heref.  Edward 
Whately,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Brighton,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Whately,  esq.  of  Grafton 
st.  Bond  st.  and  Islewortli,  to  Mary-Anne-Alice, 
only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Brooke,  Vicar  of 

Norton  Canon. -At  Lindtield,  Sussex,  the 

Rev.  C.  W.  Cass,  Vicar  of  Arlington,  Sussex, 
second  son  of  Fred.  Cass,  esq.  of  East  Barnetj 
to  Elizabeth-Frances,  second  dau.  of  William 

Kirkpatrick,  es(). At  Hawley,  Hants,  the 

Rev.  Erskine  Xeale,  Vicar  of  Exning,  to  Eliza- 
Aiin,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Scovell,  esq. 
——At  Watli,  near  Rqion,  John  Creeimood, 
ei(i.  only  son  of  James  Greenwood,  esip  of 
Watli,  to  Rebecca,  second  dau.  of  Thomas 
Wells,  esq.  of  Hutton  Conyers  hall. 

10.  At  Rostlierne,  Clie.shire,  John 

esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  W-  Lubbock,  Bart,  to 
Ellen  France-s,  only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter 
Hordern,  of  Cliorlton-cum-Hardy,  Lane. — — 
At  St.  George’s  Hanover  sq.  the  Hon.C.  Stewart 
II<trdinoe, sonar  Field-Marshal  Vise.  Hardinge, 
to  Lady  Lavinia  Bingham,  dau.  of  the  Earl  of 

Lucan. At  St.  Alban's,  the  Rev.  Hugh 

Davies  Owen,  D.D.  Rector  of  TrefJraeth, 
Anglesey,  to  Lucretia-Ann,  only  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  Samuel  Newbould,  esq.  of  Broomhill, 

Yorksh. At  Paddington,  Walter  Davidson, 

esq.  of  Cairnie,  Fifesli.  to  Isabella-Margaret, 
youngest  dau.  of  C.  Davison  Kerr,  esq.  of 
Kensington  garden  terr. — -At  Cheltenham, 
Charles  Henry  Cookes,  esq.  Bengal  Horse  Art. 
son  of  late  Rev.  C.  Burrell  Cookes,  to  Maria- 
Eiiza,  eldest  dau.  of  late  Rich-  Morris,  esq.  of 
Ballycanvan  house,  co.  Waterford,  and  arand- 
dau.  of  late  Very  Rev.  Usslier  Lee,  Dean  of 

Waterfonl. At  Horton,  Bucks,  Roger  Lee, 

esq.  B.A.  of  Brigiiton,  to  Ann-Peto,  only  surviv. 
child  of  Geo.  Tupp.  esq.  of  the  Cedars,  Horton. 

11.  At  Headley,  the  Rev.  Charles  James 
Bird,  Curate  of  St.  John’s,  Margate,  to  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  Samuel  Hansen,  esq.  of  the  Elms, 

Epsom. At  St.  George’s  Queen  sq.  the  Rev. 

George  Clark,  Fellow  of  King’s  coll.  Camb.  to 
Emraa-Elizabeth- Helen,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Francis  Hall,  esq.  of  Saffron  Walden. 
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Earl  Cowper. 

April  15.  At  Maidstone,  in  his  oOtli 
year,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Augustus 
Frederick  Cowper,  sixth  Earl  Cowper  and 
Viscount  Fordwich,  co.  Kent  (1718), 
Baron  Cowper  of  Wingham,  in  the  sanae 
county  (1706),  the  8th  Baronet  (1642), 
and  a Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(1758)  ; Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Ro- 
tulorum  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

His  lordship  was  born  in  George-street, 
Han  over-square,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1806,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter-Leopold- 
Louis-Francis  the  fifth  Earl,  by  the  Hon. 
Emily  IMary  Lamb,  eldest  daughter  of 
Peniston  first  Viscount  Melbourne,  and 
now  Viscountess  Palmerston.  He  received 
his  names,  as  we  presume,  as  a godson  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

When  Viscount  Fordwich,  he  served 
for  some  time  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
Blue. 

At  the  general  election  of  1830  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  Lord  Clifton,  one  of  the 
former  members,  having  retired.  He  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Bingliam  Baring,  and  the 
poll  terminated  as  follows: — 


Hon.  Richard  Watson  . . 1134 

Viscount  Fordwich  . . . 1101 

Bingham  Baring,  escj.  ...  731 

S.  Sawbrulge,  esq 8 

Hon.  G.  J.^Milles  ....  8 


In  1831  lie  was  rechosen  without  oppo- 
sition ; but  in  1832  was  forced  to  stand  a 
poll  by  the  mountebank  <!emagogue,  the 
soi-dhant  -Sir  William  Courtenay  : and 
its  result  was — 

Hon.  Richard  Watson  . . . 834 
Viscount  Fordwich  ....  802 

Sir  W.  Courtenay  . . . . 375 
On  the  13th  Nov.  1834,  Lord  Ford- 
wich was  appointed  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Department  in  the 
place  of  Sir  George  Siiee.  This  was  just 
before  the  crisis  when  tlie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  entrusted  with  tlie  seals  of  all 
the  departments  : on  the  9th  Dec.  the 
Duke  made  his  election  to  continue  Fo- 
reign Secretary,  and  on  the  loth  Lord 
Fordwich  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Mahon. 

At  the  dissolution  of  1833  Lord  Ford- 
wich  retired  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  deatli 
of  his  father,  June  21,  1837  ; and  in  1846 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cus- 
tos Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

He  left  London  on  the  morning  of  his 
death  to  attend  the  assizes  at  Maidstone, 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXXV. 


where  he  joined  in  the  proceedings,  and 
publicly  addressed  tlie  magistrates.  Just 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  he 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  removed  to  a 
room  contiguous  to  the  court.  Medical 
aid  was  promptly  in  attendance,  and  his 
lordship  was  removed  to  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  the  gaol,  where  he  expired 
at  a few  minutes  after  9 o’clock,  from 
spasms  at  the  heart. 

Lord  Cowper  was  characterised  by  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  his  station,  by 
candour  and  impartiality,  and  an  habitu^ 
suavity  of  manners. 

He  married,  on  the  7th  Oct.  1833,  Lady 
Anne  Florence  de  Grey,  eldest  daughter 
of  Earl  de  Grey,  and  heir  presumptive  to 
the  barony  of  Lucas  ; and  by  that  lady, 
who  survives  him,  he  had  issue  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  The  former  are, 
Francis  Thomas  de  Grey  (now  Earl  Cow- 
jierj,  born  in  1834,  and  unmarried  ; and 
the  Hon.  Henry  Frederick  Cowper,  born 
in  1S3G,  Of  the  daughters,  the  eldest 
died  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 


.Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart. 

Utlay  6,  At  Edinburgh,  aged  68,  Sir 
William  Hainilron,  Bart.  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Loiric  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  William  was  the  lineal  representa- 
tive of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston,  co, 
Hatldington,  the  head  of  which  family  was 
created  a Baronet  in  1673,  Tlie  title, 
whicli  had  been  dormant  for  soiiie  time, 
was  assumed  by  Sir  William  in  1816. 

He  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  the  8ch  of 
Marcli  1788.  Af;cr  studying  at  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  he  went  to  Oxford  on  the 
Snell  .foundation,  where  he  obtained  first- 
class  honours.  He  was  called  to  the 
Scotiah  bar  in  18 13  ; and  he  held  the 
office  of  Her  Majesty^s  Solicitor  for 
Teinds  in  Scotland.  But  it  was  to  lite- 
rature and  philosophy  tliat  his  studies 
were  devoted.  In  U.21  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Universal  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ; but  the  class 
not  forming  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
academical  degrees  or  profe-sional  train- 
ing, the  appointment  was  almost  honorary, 
and  lectures  were  only  occasionally  deli- 
vered. It  was  otlierwise  when,  in  1836, 
he  obtained  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, for  which  there  were  several  dis- 
tinguished candidates,  among  them  Isaac 
Taylor,  tlie  eloquent  and  philosophic  au- 
thor of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm 
4 N 
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Under  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  class, 
which  had  long  been  a mere  appendage  to 
the  theological  course,  assumed  a new  im- 
portance, and  Scotland  as  a school  of  me- 
taphysics regained  the  renown  it  had  lost 
since  the  days  of  Dugald  Stewart.  In  the 
department  of  Logic  due  attention  was 
given  to  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Baconian 
systems,  the  Organon  of  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Novum  Organum  of  the  English,  phi- 
losopher, being  both  used  as  text-books 
in  the  class.  In  the  metaphysical  depart- 
ment the  same  large  and  philosophical 
spirit  appeared,  the  Professor  carrying  out 
the  psychological  studies  commonly  known 
as  “the  Scotch  system,”  or  the  “Com- 
mon-sense school,”  of  metaphysics  (the 
inductive  method  applied  to  mental  sci- 
ence) ; while  the  more  strictly  metaphy- 
sical researches,  in  which  the  Germans 
since  Kant  and  Hegel  have  laboured  so 
assiduously,  also  received  an  attention  not 
previously  obtained  in  Scotland.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  first  to 
point  out  clearly  the  relations  of  these 
two  departments  of  metaphysics,  and  he 
has  been  almost  alone  as  a public  teacher 
and  an  author  to  render  to  each  its  due 
place  and  limits.  While  maintaining  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  mental  science 
according  to  the  inductive  method,  as 
pursued  by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  their 
followers,  he  showed  how  they  had  too 
much  neglected  the  investigation  of  the 
necessary  laws  of  thought  as  distinct  from 
the  varying  phenomena  of  mind.  The 
clear  enunciation  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Absolute  is  the  great  step  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  made  in  advance  of  his 
predecessors  of  the  Scotish  school.  This 
lie  taught,  without  depreciating  the  other 
departments  of  metaphysical  or  psycholo- 
gical study,  as  less  philosophical  writers 
have  since  done,  although  professing  to 
be  his  disciples. 

By  his  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
extending  from  the  year  1829  to  1839, 
Sir  William  Hamilton  became  known  to 
philosophers  on  the  Continent,  and  his 
fame  abroad  was  higher  than  even  in  his 
own  country.  He  was  one  of  the  corres- 
ponding members  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  by  all  foreigners  versed  in  such  sub- 
jects, such  as  Victor  Cousin  and  Royer 
Collard,  he  was  regarded  as  of  metaphy- 
sicians facile  princeps. 

In  1852  a volume  of  his  essays,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  articles  reprinted  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  was  published  under 
the  title  of  “ Discussions  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Education,  and  University  Re- 
form.” A translation  of  this  work,  by 
M.  Peisse  we  believe,  has  been  widely 
circulated  in  France. 

In  1846  Sir  William  gave  the  world  an 


[June, 

edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid, 
the  labour  of  many  years  of  patient  and 
profound  thought.  For  some  years  he 
had  been  engaged  on  an  edition  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1854.  We 
hope  that  the  materials  for  the  promised 
biography  of  Dugald  Stewart  are  left  in 
an  order  promptly  available  for  publica- 
tion. It  is  a work  which  has  been  long 
looked  for  with  interest,  and  which  no 
man  living  could  do  so  well. 

Among  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
philosophical  pursuits,  it  has  long  been 
matter  of  regret  that  the  state  of  Sir 
William’s  health  rendered  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  would  be  able  to  confer  systematic 
completeness  on  those  incomparable  phi- 
losophical fragments  which  he  from  time 
to  time  gave  to  the  world,  and  unfold  even 
more  widely  his  great  stores  of  learning. 
There  is  now  but  one  feeling  of  unmingled 
sorrow  that  the  great  mind  which  alone 
could  have  worthily  filled  up  the  sketch 
it  delineated,  has  passed  for  ever  from 
amongst  us. 

“ By  the  death  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Scotland  has  lost  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  her  sons.  His  attainments  in 
general  erudition  were  of  the  highest  or- 
der ; at  once  so  varied  and  minute  as  rarely 
to  be  equalled,  and  in  these  times  certainly 
unsurpassed.  His  historical  learning  espe- 
cially was  both  ample  and  profound.  In 
the  department  of  speculative  science,  with 
which  Sir  William’s  name  is  peculiarly 
identified,  he  stood  alone  in  Britain,  if 
not  in  Europe— remarkable  alike  for  sub- 
tle and  profound  thought,  and  for  breadth 
and  minuteness  of  erudition.  His  writings 
and  academic  teaching  have  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Scotish  specula- 
tion~an  era  that  reflects  in  a high  degree 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought 
of  its  founder.  In  the  hands  of  Reidl 
Stewart,  and  Brown,  Scotish  philosophica, 
thinking  was  comparatively  limited  in  its 
range,  being  chiefly  psychological,  and  its 
relations  to  other  schools,  whether  prece- 
ding or  contemporaneous,  were  few  and 
but  ill-defined.  By  the  influence  of  the 
great  master  who  has  so  recently  departed 
from  our  midst,  Scotish  thinking,  while  it 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  manly  independence 
and  its  sober  but  elevated  spirit,  has 
widened  its  .sphere  and  put  itself  in  con- 
tact and  alliance  both  with  ancient  and 
modern  speculation.  In  Sir  William 
Hamilton  there  was  to  be  found  no  inade- 
quate representative  of  that  species  of  in- 
tellect of  which  Aristotle,  his  favourite 
thinker,  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  type 
presented  in  history.  Sir  William's  great 
admiration  of  the  severe,  subtle,  and  far- 
reaching  spirit  of  the  Stagyrite,  obviously 
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had  its  origin  in  the  possession  by  himself 
of  qualities  precisely  akin. 

“ The  doctrines  that  are  peculiarly  iden- 
tified with  his  name  will  doubtless  form 
the  chief  groundwork  of  philosophical  de- 
bate in  the  future  course  of  Scotish,  we 
may  say  of  European,  speculation.  His 
influence  will  be  felt  even  where  his  posi- 
tive teachings  may  chance  to  be  repudiated. 
But,  apart  from  his  fame  as  a philosopher, 
Sir  William  will  long  live  in  the  love  and 
veneration  of  many  a pupil  and  friend — 
for  the  heart  of  that  person  would  indeed 
be  insensible  who,  having  known  the  man, 
treasured  no  fond  remembrance  of  the  per- 
fect courtesy  and  the  genuine  kindness 
that  were  conjoined  with  an  intellect  so 
gifted  and  accomplishments  so  rare,” — 
The  Daily  Scotsman. 

For  years  he  had  been  in  delicate  health, 
and  with  energy  of  mind  undiminished 
struggled  bravely  against  an  attack  of  pa- 
ralysis that  affected  the  whole  of  his  right 
side  from  the  eye  to  the  foot.  With  some 
little  assistance  from  a reader  he  regularly 
every  year  went  through  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  his  chair,  climbing  with  difficulty  a 
steep  staircase  to  his  lecture-room,  and 
his  spirit  was  so  indomitable  that  his  class 
was  known  to  the  hist  as  the  best-worked 
and  most  enthusiastic  in  the  whole  Uni- 
versity. He  had  just  concluded  the  usual 
winter  session  in  his  accustomed  health  ; 
and  the  news  of  his  death,  which  in  the 
last  instance  we  believe  arose  from  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  took  his  friends  and 
pupils  by  surprise.  He  had  projected  so 
many  works  which  have  been  promised  to 
the  public  for  years  that  it  would  seem  at 
first  as  if  he  had  died  before  his  time.  But 
his  work  was  really  accomplished  in  the 
system  of  thought  which  he  developed  in 
his  lectures  and  in  his  contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  works  on 
which  he  was  engaged  were  chiefly  either 
editorial  or  historical,  which  called  for 
powers  of  memory  and  research  possessed 
by  many,  rather  than  for  powers  of  thought 
possessed  by  few.  His  research  was,  in- 
deed, enormous,  and,  amid  the  general 
poverty  of  Scotish  scholarship,  he  achieved 
a reputation  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  In  scholastic  literature 
his  erudition  was  probably  unrivalled,  and, 
unless  some  of  his  pupils  undertake  to 
arrange  bis  notes,  immense  stores  of  infor- 
mation from  the  most  recondite  sources 
are  lost  to  the  world.  He  was  always 
adding  to  these  stores,  and  not  long  before 
his  decease  he  might  be  seen  stretched  on 
a sofa,  his  right  eye  in  a shade,  and  his 
right  arm  in  a sling,  with  some  ponderous 
tome  of  the  middle  ages  before  him  ; in 
this  way,  indeed,  he  submitted  to  the  drud- 
gery of  making  an  index  to  one  of  Dugild 


Stewart’s  treatises,  which  he  waspreparing 
for  the  press.  Sir  William's  lectures  will, 
we  suppose,  be  published  ; they  are  very 
carefully  written  out,  and  when  these  are 
given  to  the  world  the  public  will  have 
some  better  idea  of  his  systems,  both  of 
metaphysics  and  of  logic,  than  can  now  be 
gathered  from  the  fragments  which  have 
already  appeared. 

Sir  Willicim  married  in  1829  his  cousin 
Janet,  daughter  of  Hubert  Marshall,  esq. 
His  son  and  successor,  now  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  was  born  in  1830. 


Sir  Edmund  H.  Lechmere,  Bart. 

April  2.  At  his  seat,  The  Rhydd 
Court,  near  Upton  on  Severn,  in  the  G4th 
year  of  his  age,  from  a sudden  attack  of 
the  gout,  affecting  the  heart,  Sir  Edmund 
Hungerford  Lechmere,  Bart, 

Sir  Edmund  was  the  second  Baronet  of 
this  ancient  family,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  late 
Sir  Anthony  Lechmere,  the  first  Baronet, 
so  created  in  1318,  who  was  the  eldest 
son  by  the  second  marriage  of  Edmund 
Lechmere,  esq.  of  Severn-End,  in  the 
parish  of  Hanley-Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  grandfather  of  Francis  Lech- 
mere Charlton,  esq,  of  Ludford  near 
Ludlow,  who  represents  the  elder  line  of 
the  Lechmeres,  a family  which  can  be 
traced  very  nearly  to  the  Conquest ; their 
ancestor  indeed  is  said  to  have  migrated 
from  the  Low  Countries  and  to  have*  re- 
ceived a grant  of  land  (still  called  “ Lech- 
mere’s-field,”  in  the  parish  of  Hanley- 
Castle)  from  William  1.  But,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  early  connection 
of  the  Lechmeres  with  the  parish  of  Han- 
ley, there  appears  no  foundation  for  either 
of  these  assertions. 

Sir  Edmund  Hungerford  Lechmere  was 
born  May  25,  1792,  His  mother  was 
Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Joseph 
Berwick,  esq.  of  Hallow  Park  in  the 
county  of  W^orcester,  who  was  the  foun- 
der of  “ the  Old  Bank”  at  Worcester,  of 
which  the  late  Sir  Edmund  was  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  the  senior  partner. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  was  afterwards  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. He  studied  also  at  the  Temple, 
but  was  never  called  to  the  bar.  In  1819 
he  married  the  Hon.  Maria-Clara,  one 
of  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  the  Hon.  David  Murray, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Harley  : by  her  he  had 
issue  Edmund  Anthony  Harley,  (now 
third  Baronet,)  who  was  bora  Dec.  8, 1826, 
and  is  unmarried  ; Mary-Clara-Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  esq.  M.P. 
for  South  Warwickshire,  (eldest  sou  of  E. 
J.  Shirley  of  Lower  Eatiugton,  in  War- 
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wickshire,  and  Lough  Fea,  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  esq.)  and  Louisa-Augusta, 
unmarried.  The  deceased  Baronet  served 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  in  1852,  and 
was  appointed  County  Treasurer  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1849.  In  politics 
he  was  a Conservative  ; in  the  relations  of 
private  life  most  amiable  and  exemplary, 
kind  and  benevolent  in  disposition,  ever 
guided  by  what  he  believed  to  be  the  path 
of  duty.  A stanch  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  as  by  law  established,  his  reli- 
gion was  neither  saddened  by  gloom  nor 
deformed  by  superstition.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rhydd,  where  his  affa- 
bility, kindness,  and  easiness  of  access  had 
endeared  him  to  the  poor,  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  regretted,  and  his  memory  long 
held  in  affectiona*'e  remembrance.  With 
all  matters  relating  to  art  Sir  Edmund 
was  thoroughly  conversant,  and  few  ex- 
celled him  in  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
varied  beauties  of  nature,  a sign  it  may  be 
of  the  pare  and  simple  pleasures  of  a happy 
and  contented  disposition. 

On  Wednesday  the  9th  of  April  the 
honoured  remains  of  this  deeply-lamented 
gentleman,  attended  by  a great  number  of 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen  and  yeomanry 
of  the  county,  and  by  the  poor  whom 
he  thought  of  so  much,  were  committed 
to  the  tomb,  in  the  church-yard  of  Hanley- 
Castle  ; by  his  will  he  had  devised  that 
the  funeral  should  be  private  ; but  it 
was  not  easy  to  prevent  the  attendance 
of  between  200  and  300  persons,  an.vious 
to  follow  the  remains  of  one  so  generally 
beloved  to  their  last  resting-place.  On 
the  Sunday  following,  a funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Wood, 
in  the  church  of  Hanley,  from  the  21st 
verse  of  the  1st  of  Philippians  ; — “For 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain.” 

For  a notice  of  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund’s 
father  Sir  Anthony  Lechmere,  see  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine  for  June  1849,  and  for 
many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
Lechmere  family,  and  the  more  remarkable 
members  of  it.  Judge  Lechmi-re,  wiio  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Charles  II.  and  Nicholas  Lord  Lech- 
mere, who  (lied  in  1727,  •«.  j>.  see  the  first 
vol.  of  Nash’s  History  of  XVorcesters'iire, 
under  Hanley-Castle. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  re- 
mark, that  .Severn- End,  the  venerable  seat 
of  the  Lechmere  family  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  remains  a very  perfect  speci- 
men of  an  old  English  homestead,  pre- 
serving the  characteristic  features  of  the 
half-timbered,  or  “ black  and  white”  ar- 
chitecture of  the  16th  century  ; this 
ancient  house  (from  time  immemorial  the 
residence  of  the  family)  had  been  sold  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton,  but  a 
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few  years  since  was  purchased  and  added 
to  his  estate  by  the  late  Sir  Edmund 
Lechmere. 


RightHox.G.  L.Davtsox-Damer,  C.B. 

April  14.  At  his  seat,  Came  House, 
Dorsetshire,  aged  66,  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Lionel  Dawson-Damer,  a Privy 
Councillor  and  C.B.  uncle  and  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Earl  of  Portarlington. 

He  was  born  in  the  Queen’s  county, 
on  the  28th  Oct.  1788,  the  third  son  of 
John  first  Earl  of  Portarlington,  by  Lady 
Caroline  Stuart,  daughter  of  John  third 
Earl  of  Bute,  K.G.  Together  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  Hon.  Henry  Dawson, 
Captain  R.N.  he  assumed  the  additional 
name  of  Darner  by  royal  sign-manual  in 
March  1829,  on  succeeding  to  a portion 
of  the  estates  of  his  aunt,  Lady  Caroline 
Darner,  a lady  whose  name  is  immortalised 
by  her  skill  as  a sculptor. 

In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards,  which  he  entered  as  Lieutenant, 
Dec.  31,  1807  ; became  Captain,  Dec.  31, 
1812  ; and  brevet  Major,  March  10,  1814. 
He  served  in  Flanders,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  for  wiiich  he  was  made  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath,  He  became  brevet 
Lieut. -Colonel  in  Dec.  of  the  same  year, 
and  Captain  in  the  22nd  Dragoons,  Jan. 
29,  1818  ; and  afterwards  retired  from  the 
service,  having  exchanged  to  the  89th 
Foot. 

At  the  general  election  of  1832  he  was 
a candidate  for  the  borough  of  Portarling- 
ton, but  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Thomas  Glad- 
stone by  one  vote  (66  to  6.3  . At  the 
election  of  1835  he  was  first  returned  for 
that  borough,  without  a poll.  In  1837  he 
was  returned  by  SO  votes,  Col.  Francis 
Plunkett  Dunne  having  64.  In  1841  he 
was  re-elected  without  a poll  ; and  again 
in  Sept,  of  that  year,  when  he  had  accepted 
the  office  of  Comptroller  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Household.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
sworn  a Privy  Councillor.  He  retained 
office  until  July  1846.  At  the  election  of 
1847  (when  Colonel  Dunne  became  mem- 
ber for  Portarlington),  Colonel  Dawson- 
Damer  was  elected  for  Dorchester ; but 
he  lo>t  Ills  seat  upon  the  dissolution  of 
1852,  liaving  offended  a large  portion  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  town  by 
contiiiuiog  to  support  the  measures  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  no  longer  a Protec- 
tionist. His  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, after  the  following  poll : — 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  esq.  235 

Henry  Gerard  Sturt,  esq.  . . 213 

Rt.  Hon.  G.  L.  Daw'son-Damer  186 

Colonel  Dawson-Damer  married,  Aug. 
20,  1825,  Mary-Georgiana-Eiuma,  second 
daughter  of  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  and 
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granddaughter  of  the  first  Marquess  of 
Hertford.  By  that  lady,  who  died  Oct. 
30,  1848,  he  had  issue  one  son  and  five 
daughters:  1.  Georgiana-Augusta- Char- 
lotte - Caroline  Viscountess  Ebrington, 
married  to  Lord  Viscount  Ebrington  in 
1847,  and  has  issue;  2.  Cecilia-Blaache- 
Horatia-Seymour,  unmarried;  3.  Alice- 
Henrietta,  who  died  in  1832,  in  her  second 
year;  4.  Lionel-Seymour- William,  Cap- 
tain in  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  who 
married,  April  19,  1855,  the  Hon.  Harriet 
Lydia  Montagu,  second  daughter  of  Lord 
Rokeby ; 5.  Eveleen-Mary-Stuart,  mar- 
ried on  the  same  day  as  her  brother  to 
Captain  Francis  Sutton,  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  ; and  6.  Constance-Wil- 
helmina-Frances. 

His  body  was  interred  in  the  family 
vault  at  Winterbourne  Came,  near  Dor- 
chester, attended  by  his  son,  his  son-in- 
law  Lord  Ebrington,  and  other  relatives. 


Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esa. 

April  25.  At  Tatton  Park,  Cheshire, 
aged  74,  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq.  a ma- 
gistrate and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Che- 
shire, and  formerly  M.P.  for  that  county. 

Mr.  Egerton  was  born  on  the  1st  Sept. 
1781,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  William 
Tatton  Egerton,  esq.  of  Tatton  and  Wi- 
thenshaw,  by  his  second  wife  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Wilbraham  Bootle,  esq. 
M.P.  for  Chester,  and  aunt  to  the  present 
Lord  Skelmersdale.  By  paternal  descent 
he  was  the  representative  in  the  male 
line  of  the  ancient  family  of  Tatton  of 
Withenshaw,  a branch  of  the  house  of 
Tatton  of  Tattoo,  allied  to  the  Barons  of 
Dunham  Massey.  By  the  marriage  of  his 
grandfather,  William  Tatton,  esq.  with 
Hester,  daughter  of  John  Egerton,  of  Tat- 
ton, esq.  who  was  eldest  son  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Egerton,  third  son  of  John  second 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  eventually  sole 
heiress  of  her  brother  Samuel  Egerton, 
esq.  M.P.,  the  family  became  possessed 
of  Tatton  Park  and  the  other  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  estates  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere.  On  the  8th 
May,  1780,  Mrs.  Tatton,  upon  inheriting 
her  brother’s  large  possessions,  resumed, 
by  sign  manual,  her  maiden  name,  and 
dying  on  the  9th  of  July  next  following, 
was  succeeded  by  her  only  son,  William 
Tatton  Egerton,  of  Tatton  and  Withen- 
shaw, esq.  M.P.,  on  whose  death  in  1806, 
the  Egerton  estates  passed  to  his  eldest 
surviving  son,  and  the  Tatton  estates  to 
his  second  son,  who  assumed  the  surname 
of  Tatton. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  17th  April  1806,  and  served 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  1808. 

He  w'as  chosen  county  member  at  the 
Gem,  Mag.  Vol,  XLV. 


general  election  of  1812,  in  succession  to 
Thomas  Cholmondeley,  esq.  (the  late  Lord 
Delamere),  and  represented  the  county 
during  five  parliaments,  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  1831,  when  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  Reform  question,  which 
he  had  constantly  opposed,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  George  Wilbraham,  esq.  of 
Delamere,  afterwards  M.P.  for  the  South- 
ern division.  However,  in  1832,  his  eldest 
son  was  a successful  candidate  for  the 
Northern  division  of  the  county,  which  seat 
he  still  retains. 

Mr.  Egerton  was  formerly  both  a Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry and  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  County 
Militia. 

When  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
usually  took  his  seat  amongst  the  influen- 
tial, but  silent  band  of  country  gentleman, 
rarely  obtruding  his  opinions  in  public 
debate;  but  by  his  constant  attention  to 
his  duties,  his  thorough  knowledge  and 
habits  of  business,  and  his  unyielding  in- 
tegrity, he  proved  himself  an  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature.  In  politics  he  was 
a consistent  Tory,  trained  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  immortal  William  Pitt.  As  a 
member  of  the  English  Church,  he  was 
sincere,  earnest,  and  practical.  Amongst 
other  liberal  acts,  he  built  and  endowed 
the  church  of  Marthall  in  1839;  restored 
the  tithes  to  the  once  poor  vicarage  of 
Rosthorne  ; and  at  the  present  time  a new 
church  in  Hulme,  in  the  parish  of  Man- 
chester, is  being  built,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  its  endow'ment,  at  his  sole 
cost.  In  1816,  he  was  elected  a feoffee  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Manchester,  where 
his  father  had  received  his  early  educa- 
tion, and  he  w'as  also  a trustee  of  the 
Chetham  Charities. 

Mr.  Egerton  was  a fine  specimen  of  a 
Christian  gentleman,  warm-hearted,  hum- 
ble-minded, generous  from  inclination  and 
from  duty,  tender  in  a remarkable  degree 
of  the  feelings  of  others,  but  possessed 
with  a .stern  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
courteous  and  hospitable.  He  has  left 
behind  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  family,  his 
numerous  dependants,  and  many  friends, 
an  endeared  memory  which  will  long  sur- 
vive him,  and  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  all  who  may  be  placed  in  a like 
influential  position.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  Tatton  Chapel,  within 
Rosthorne  Church,  where  many  of  his 
ancestors  repose. 

He  married  Jan.  11,  1806,  his  cousin 
german,  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher  Sykes,  Bart,  of  Sledmere  in 
Yorkshire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Tatton,  esq.  By  that  lady,  who  died 
on  the  28th  Feb.  1853,  he  had  issue  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  former 
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were:  1.  William-Tatton,  his  successor; 
2.  Wilbraham,  Captain  in  the  43d  Light 
Infantry,  and  Major  in  the  army,  who  died 
in  1848;  3.  Thomas,  M, A.  in  holy  orders, 
Rector  of  Middle,  co.  Salop,  and  Preb. 
of  York,  ob.  Sept.  17,  1347,  leaving  issue. 
He  married  13  Dec.  1836,  Charlotte  Ca- 
therine, daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  !Mordaunt 
Sturt  Milner,  of  Nun  Appleton,  co.  York, 
Bart,  by  his  second  wife  Harriet  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Lord  Edward  Charles 
Cavendish  Bentinck  ; 4.  George,  who  died 
an  infant  in  1814  ; o.  Mark,  who  died  in 
1831,  ill  his  17th  year  ; 6.  Edward-Chris- 
topher  Egerton,  esq.  M.P.  for  Macclesfield, 
who  married  in  1843  Lady  Mary  Frances 
Pierrepoint,  daughter  of  Charles-Herbert 
second  Earl  Manvers ; and  7.  Charles- 
Randle. 

The  daughters  are  all  deceased  : 1.  Eli- 
zabeth-Beatrix,  died  an  infant  in  1311  : 
2.  Elizabeth-Mary-Charlotte,  died  an  in- 
fant in  1321  ; 3.  Charlotte-Lucy-Beatrix, 
died  in  1845.^ 

The  present  Mr.  Egerton  has  been  M.P' 
for  North  Cheshire  from  the  year  1832. 
He  married  in  1830  the  Lady  Charlotte- 
Elizabeth  Loftus,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Marquess  of  Ely  ; and  has  issue  a son  and 
heir,  Wilbraham,  born  in  1832,  and  other 
issue. 

In  Sept.  1853,  the  House  of  Lords  de- 
livered its  judgment  in  the  great  case  of 
Egerton  v.  Brownlow,  in  which  property 
to  the  amount  of  2,000,000/.  was  con- 
cerned, in  favour  of  the  present  Lord  Al- 
ford, so  that  Mr.  Egerton's  ultimate  claim 
under  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater’s  will  was 
ignored,  on  the  ground  that  the  condition 
which  direct>;d  a forfeiture  of  the  estates, 
in  case  the  late  Ijord  Alford  should  die 
without  acquiring  the  title  of  Marquess  or 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  was  a condition 
“ subsequent,"  and,  being  against  “ public 
policy,"  could  not  be  enforced. 


John*  F.  B.  Blackett,  Esq. 

April  25.  At  Villeneuve  sur  Yonne,  in 
France,  in  his  35th  year,  John  Fenwick 
Burgoyne  Blackett,  Esq.  of  Wy lam, North- 
umberland, late  M.P.  for  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  tlic  late  Chris- 
topher Blackett,  esq.  of  Wylain,  M.P.  for 


the  Southern  division  of  Northumberland, 
by  Elizabeth,  younger  daughter  and  co- 
heir (with  her  sister  Frances-Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Sir  Guy  Campbell,  Bart.)  of  Mon- 
tagu Burgoyne,  esq.  younger  son  of  Sir 
Roger  Burgoyne,  Bart,  by  his  wife  Lady 
Frances  Montagu,  sister  to  the  last  Earl 
of  Halifax.  His  father  died  on  the  16th 
Jan.  1847  ; and  a memoir  of  him  will  be 
found  incur  vol.  xxvii.  p.  548. 

The  deceased  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1841  in  the  second  class  of  Classics,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  elected  to  a fel- 
lowship at  Merton.  He  shortly  after  came 
to  London,  and  studied  for  the  bar.  He 
was  understood  to  be  a contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

At  the  general  election  in  1852,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  which  terminated  as  follows  : 

John  F.  B.  Blackett,  esq.  . . . 2418 

Thomas  Emerson  Headlam,  esq.  2172 

Wm.  Henry  Watson,  esq.  . . . 1795 

As  a member  of  parliament  he  was 
regular  and  punctual  in  his  attendance, 
and  a frequent  speaker,  strongly  advocat- 
ing an  extension  of  parliamentary  reform, 
of  the  elective  franchise,  and  of  national 
education.  He  also  supported  the  ballot; 
and  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  vote  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  Grant. 

Worn  out  prematurely  with  hard  work, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  withdraw 
some  months  since  from  all  active  em- 
ployment, and,  rinding  his  health  growing 
worse  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  he  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  and 
went  on  the  continent  to  recruit  his  pros- 
trated energies. 

Mr.  Blackett  died  unmarried. 


Richard  Maxwell  Fox,  Esq.,  M.P. 

April  26.  At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged  40,  Richard  Maxwell  Fox,  esq.  of 
Foxhall,  00.  Longford,  a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant, magistrate,  and  M.P.  for  that 
county. 

He  was  born  in  1816  at  Raheny  Glebe, 
co.  Dublin,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Francis  Fox,  who  was  the  son  of  Richard 


* The  monument  of  this  young  lady  is  an  object  of  great  local  attraction.  On  a 
table-tomb  of  Carrara  marble  reclines  the  full-length  figure  of  a fair  girl  upon  a mat- 
trass  and  pillow  of  the  same,  with  a serene  expression  of  countenance,  and  her  eyes 
closed  in  sleep.  An  exquisitely  sculptured  figure  of  an  angel,  kneeling  and  watching 
over  the  reposing  form,  with  half-extended  wings,  and  one  hand  protecting  the  sleeping 
girl,  produces  au  effect  at  once  saddening  and  instructive.  Her  death  not  having  been 
apprehended,  .she  was  found  dead  by  her  attendants  precisely  in  the  attitude  repre- 
sented by  the  sculptor,  the  model  having  been  taken — 

Before  decay's  effacing  tingers 

Had  swept  tlie  lines  where  beauty*  lingers. 
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Fox,  esq.  of  Foxhall,  by  Lady  Anne  Max- 
well, daughter  of  Barry  third  Lord  and 
first  Earl  of  Farnham. 

Mr.  Fox  was  educated  at  Winchester 
school,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford. 

Under  the  Irish  Relief  Act  he  was  a 
government  inspector  for  Dungannon 
union,  co.  Tyrone. 

He  was  first  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Longford  at  the  general 
election  of  1847,  after  a poll  which  ter- 
minated as  follows  ; (Mr.  Luke  White  and 
Colonel  Henry  White,  the  former  Liberal 
members,  having  both  retired) — 

Major  Samuel  W.  Blackall  447 

Richard  Maxwell,  Fox,  esq.  . 433 

Anthony  Lefroy,  esq.  . , , 

Hon.  H.  L.  King-Harman  . . 323 

In  1S52  Mr.  Fox  was  returned  with 
Col.  Fulke  Southwell  Greville  without 
opposition. 

Mr.  Fox  voted  in  favour  of  the  ballot 
in  18.53,  and  also  in  favour  of  a repeal  of 
the  Union  ; but  he  was  opposed  to  an 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

He  married  in  183.5  Susan  Amelia, 
second  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Lawrence 
Halsted,  G.C.B.,  and  grand-daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Admiral  Lord  Mscount 
Exmouth. 


Rev.  Eric  Ruuu. 

April  19.  At  Thorne,  Yorkshire,  iu 
his  8.3rd  year,  the  Rev.  Eric  Rudd,  In- 
cumbent of  that  parish,  where  he  had  re- 
sided 5G  years,  and  Vicar  of  Appleby, 
Lincolnshire. 

He  was  born  iu  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1773,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Rudd,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Newton 
Kyiue, audafterwarusof  Full  Sutton,  York- 
shire, by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Eric,  only  son  of  Kenneth  Sutherland,  3rd 
Lord  Duffus.  Kenneth  Lord  DufFus  being 
concerned  in  the  Rebellion  of  171.5,  for- 
feited his  title  and  estates.  He  became 
a Captain  in  the  Swedish  navy,  and  mar- 
ried Charlotte,  daughter  of  Eric  de  Sco- 
biade.  Governor  of  Gottenburg. 

In  182G  the  title  was  restored,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  Capt.  James  Sutherland, 
the  uncle  of  the  deceased  clergyman  ; and 
on  the  death  of  the  restored  lord,  without 
issue,  in  1827,  the  deceased  was,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  one  of  the  claimants  of  the 
title. 

The  late  Sir  Benjamin  Dunbar,  the 
other  claimant,  a second-cousin  of  the 
restored  lord,  assumed  the  title  and  at- 
tempted to  vote,  as  a Scotch  peer,  at 
Holyrood  House  in  1830,  and  again  in 
1832  ; but  on  both  occasions  the  vote  was 
rejected,  as  he  could  not  prove  his  claim 
by  producing  the  original  patent,  or  any 


record  of  it.  Since  his  death  the  title  has 
remained  dormant. 

The  younger  sisters  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Elizabeth  Sutherland  were  respect- 
ively mothers  of  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Caith- 
ness and  of  the  last  and  present  Lord 
Reay. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Rev.  Eric  Rudd, 
on  his  father’s  side,  w'ere,  for  many  gene- 
rations, clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  one  of  whom,  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  was  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

The  Rev,  James  Sutherland  Rudd,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  went  out  to  Canada  in  1802,  as 
Chaplain  to  the  Bi.shop  of  Quebec,  and 
died  at  William- Henry,  of  which  parish  he 
was  Rector,  in  1808.  He  left  one  child, 
Charlotte,  who  married  in  1823  the  late 
Capt.  R.  J.  Peat,  of  the  92d  Highlanders. 

The  Rev.  Eric  Rudd  married  in  1800 
Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Brook, 
esq.  an  eminent  proctor  of  the  city  of 
York,  by  whom  he  has  left  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Rear-Admir.\l  Goubv. 

2.5.  At  Kingston,  Surrey,  Rear- 
Admiral  John  Hardy  Godby. 

Admiral  Godby  was  a son  of  John 
Godby,  esq.  Steward  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, by  a daughter  of  Josiah  Hardy,  esq. 
Consul  at  Cadiz,  and  at  one  time  Governor 
of  the  Jerseys  in  North  America,  and  who 
was  grandson  of  Josiah  Burchett,  esq. 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

He  entered  the  navy  in  1794,  on  board 
tiic  Monarch  74,  Capt.  John  Cooke,  bear- 
ing the  tiag  of  Sir  James  Wallace  at  New- 
foundland. He  joined  the  Hebe  38,  as 
midshipman,  and  w'as  present  when  that 
frigate  with  the  Melampus  captured  la 
Vesuve  armed  brig  and  six  out  of  thirteen 
French  vessels,  laden  with  military  stores, 
July  3,  1795.  He  afterwards  served  in 
the  Tourterelle,  the  Seahorse  38,  and  la 
Nymphe  3G  ; the  last  of  which,  in  com- 
pany with  the  San  Fiorenzo  36,  captured 
the  French  frigate  la  Resistance  48,  and 
la  Constance  24,  March  9,  1797.  He  was 
made  Lieutenant  Oct.  15,  1800;  and 
served  iu  that  capacity,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Newfoundland,  and  Home  stations, 
iu  the  Experiment,  Athenienne,  Lapwing, 
and  Boadicea.  He  was  promoted  to  Com- 
mander Sept.  25,  1806  ; and  in  1808-9 
was  appointed  successively  to  the  Rolla, 
Trompeuse,  and  Prospero  sloops.  In  the 
last  he  captured  a Danish  privateer  on 
the  17th  Feb.  1811,  and  continued  to 
command  her  until  advanced  to  post  rank, 
June  27,  1814  ; when  he  had  served  for 
seventeen  years  in  full  pay.  He  accepted 
the  retirement  Oct.  1,  1846;  and  was 
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advanced  to  the  rank  of  retired  Rear-Ad- 
miral in  1850. 

Admiral  Godby  married,  April  24, 1832, 
Catharine,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Andrews,  esq. 

Rear-Admiral  Joseph  Symes. 

Feb.  27.  At  Crewkerne,  aged  60,  Rear- 
Admiral  Joseph  Symes. 

This  officer  was  nephew  to  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  William  Domett,  G.C.B.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1801,  on  board  the 
Alkmaar  50,  and  served  as  midshipman 
in  the  Lynx  and  Sophie  sloops,  the  Dryad 
36,  Tonnant  80,  Cerberus  32,  and  Veteran 
64.  In  the  Tonnant  he  fought  at  Trafal- 
gar. He  was  made  Lieutenant  March  13, 
1806,  and  was  appointed  in  March  1808 
to  the  Meleager  36,  which  was  wrecked 
near  Port  Royal  in  the  following  July; 
and  in  Dec.  of  the  same  year  to  the  Bonne 
Licoyenne  20,  which  in  July  1809  had  a 
fight  of  nearly  seven  hours  with  la  Furieuse 
of  the  same  force,  and  at  length  captured 
her.  For  his  conduct  in  the  combat  Mr. 
Symes  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
two  years  as  Lieutenant.  In  Sept.  1810 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Portia  sloop,  in 
the  North  sea;  and  in  Aug.  1811  to  the 
Thracian  sloop,  stationed  off  Cherbourg, 
where  in  Dec,  following  he  destoyed  a 
French  lugger  privateer,  pierced  for  18 
guns.  He  was  posted  March  21,  1812; 
and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral 
Oct.  1,  1846. 

Admiral  Symes  married,  May  13,  1815, 
Miss  Sarah  Phelps  of  Crewkerne, 

William  Merry,  Esq. 

Nov.  23,  1855.  At  Cheltenham,  aged 
93,  William  Merry,  esq.,  formerly  Deputy 
Secretary-at-War. 

Introduced  into  official  life  at  an  early 
period,  Mr.  Merry,  in  1782,  entered  the 
War-Office  as  Private  Secretary  to  Sir 
George  Yonge,  K.G.,  then  Secretary-at- 
War.  At  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Examinerof  Army  accounts  ; and  in  1809 
became  Deputy  Secretary-at-War,  at  some 
sacrifice  of  emolument,  occasioned  by  a 
change  from  the  old  system  of  payment  by 
fees,  to  fixed  salaries. 

In  this  office,  for  which  he  was  selected 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  his  financial  and 
administrative  abilities  were  called  into  de- 
voted exertion,  by  an  army  on  its  full  war 
establishment  up  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
In  1826,  the  branch  department  of  “ .\r- 
rear  .Accounts'’  Laiing  closed  its  Augean 
labours,  the  War- Office  was  re-modelled, 
and  Mr.  Merry  became  entitled  to  retire- 
ment under  the  Supeiannuation  Act,  after 
having  served  nearly  fifty  years,  with 


honour  to  himself,  because  with  advantage 
to  his  country.  From  the  dates  above 
given,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Merry  held 
office  through  the  memorable  administra- 
tions of  William  Pitt,  Lord  Liverpool, 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  and  George  Can- 
ning, by  all  of  whom  he  was  consulted, 
as  occasion  required,  on  matters  connected 
with  the  financial  operations  of  the  War 
Department,  with  full  reliance  on  his 
judgment,  experience,  and  integrity  : while 
his  colleague  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  is  known  to  have 
entertained  for  him  through  life  the 
highest  esteem. 

His  only  surviving  son  is  William 
Merry,  esq.  who,  after  serving  nineteen 
years  in  the  War-Office  (nine  years  of 
which  as  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston) retired  with  his  lordship  on 
the  break-up  of  the  Cabinet  of  1823  on 
the  East  Retford  question,  and  is  now  a 
well-known  county  magistrate  of  Berks, 
residing  at  Highlands,  near  Reading.  Mr. 
^lerry  married  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
Render  Mason,  esq.,  of  Beel  House, 
Bucks. 


John  Rooke,  Esq. 

April  26.  Aged  75,  John  Rooke,  esq. 
a magistrate  of  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Rooke  was  born  at  Akehead,  near 
Wigton,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1781,  and 
was  the  representative  of  a family  of  small 

statesmen,”  or  landholders,  for  many 
years  seated  at  that  place.  Two  of  these 
estates  became  the  inheritance  of  Mr. 
Rooke,  and,  as  he  was  unmarried,  enabled 
him  to  indulge  his  taste  for  literary  and 
scientific  investigations.  About  the  year 
1820  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  corn  laws  and  currency,  then 
seriously  agitated,  and  being  a man  of 
mark  among  the  landholders  and  agri- 
culturists, more  particularly  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  his  opinions  attracted 
much  attention.  Being  one  of  the  first 
Conservatives  to  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  he  was  thus  thrown  into 
communion  with  the  local  leader  of  the 
opposite  party,  Sir  James  Graham,  then  a 
Liberal.  The  result  of  their  intimacy  was, 
that  Sir  James  Graham  brought  out  a 
paraph/  *,  chiefly  wTitten  by  Mr.  Rooke, 
and  Mr.  Rooke  a pamphlet  chiefly  written 
by  Sir  James.  These  publications  excited 
much  attention,  and  Mr.  Rooke  followed 
them  by  a more  laborious  work,  in  which 
he  considered  the  whole  system  of  po- 
litical economy.  As  his  views  upon  cur- 
rency sympathised  with  those  of  the  late 
Thomas  Attwood,  whose  death  has  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Rooke's, 
an  intimate  friendship  sprung  up  between 
them. 
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Political  econoyay  remained  the  chief 
study  of  Mr.  E^ioke,  although  he  with- 
drew from  the  political  arena,  until  1836, 
when  he  becai^ie  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarice,  i/i  consequence  of  the  latter 
being  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the 
railway  by  IVforecombe  Bay  into  West 
Cumberland,  J'n  which  Mr.  Rooke  took  an 
active  part.  ^ This  led  to  a close  and  inti- 
mate correspondence,  ultimately  chiefly 
devoted  to  geological  investigations,  which 
thenceforth  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Rooke;  and  in  18:38  hepublished“ Geology 
as  a Science  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Engineering,”  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
revised  by  Mr.  Clarke.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  attendances  at  the  Bri- 
tish Association,  and  at  agricultural  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Rooke's  time  was  chiefly  given 
to  his  new  pursuit,  and  he  examined  on 
foot,  in  successive  years,  the  greater  part 
of  the  mountain  districts  north  of  the 
Trent,  including  much  of  Scotland.  He 
likewise  made  excursions  to  Ireland  and 
to  France.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  geology  of  the  lake  district 
led  to  his  being  invited  to  write  descrip- 
tions of  the  several  portions,  of  which 
many  thousands  of  copies  have  been 
published. 

His  chief  geological  associate  was  the 
late  Andrew  Crosse,  in  most  of  whose 
views  he  concurred  ; and  he  laid  down  a 
system  of  geology,  which,  admitting  of 
creative  power  alone  as  its  primary  and 
initial  force,  accounted  for  the  various 
geognostic  [operations  of  the  universe  by 
the  opposite  electrical  and  physical  qua- 
lities of  matter.  This  was  styled  by  Rooke 
the  theory  of  explosive  forces.  The  latest 
development  of  his  views  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  published,  but  exists  only  in 
his  manuscript  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Crosse  and  Air.  Clarke. 

In  such  researches,  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  estates,  and  in  the  administration  of 
local  affairs  as  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  county,  he  passed  the  last  few  years, 
enjoying  the  esteem  of  the  leading  men  of 
all  parties,  the  intercourse  of  many  men  of 
scientific  and  literary  eminence,  and  the 
veneration  of  his  neighbours,  which  he 
justly  merited. 

Alex.  AIacdonald  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

Feb,  16.  At  his  residence,  Bankhead, 
Perth,  after  a few  hours'  illness,  Alexander 
Macdonald  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

He  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  city 
architect  of  Perth,  and  during  that  long 
period  had  designed  and  executed  numerous 
works  throughout  the  country.  In  eccle- 
siastical architecture  he  has  designed  and 
carried  out  no  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty 
churches,  and  in  the  other  branches  of 


the  profession  his  handiwork  may  be  seen 
in  various  publicbuildings,  mansion  houses, 
and  villas.  In  the  architecture  of  the  farm 
he  had  considerable  reputation,  and  some 
years  ago  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land awarded  him  their  medal  for  his  de- 
signs in  connection  witli  such  buildings. 

Possessing  a thorough  practical  know- 
ledge, and  a clear  judgment,  be  was  much 
sought  after  when  evidence  of  importance 
had  to  be  given,  either  before  Parliamen- 
tary committees  or  others,  and  his  loss 
will  be  long  deplored  where  his  usefulness 
was  so  highly  appreciated.  We  believe 
the  business  will  now  be  carried  on  by 
his  son. —Builder. 


G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

May  1.  In  Berkeley-street,  Berkeley- 
square,  aged  “1,  George  James  Guthrie, 
esq.  F.R.S.  late  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  born  May  1,  1785, 
the  only  son  of  Mr.  Andrew  Guthrie,  at 
that  time  a celebrated  chiropodist  prac- 
tising in  Lower  James-street,  Golden- 
square,  with  so  much  success  as  to  give 
his  only  daughter  a marriage  portion  of 
10,000/.  At  the  early  age  of  13  he  be- 
came the  articled  pupil  of  Mr.  Phillips,  of 
Pall-mall,  but  he  was  especially  placed 
under  Dr.  Hooper,  who  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  physicians  and 
pathologists  in  London,  and  to  whom  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  devotedly  attached.  In  June, 
1800,  Mr.  Rush,  then  Inspector-General, 
appointed  the  young  student  hospital- 
assistant  to  the  York  Military  Hospital; 
but  Mr.  Keate,  the  surgeon-general,  ob- 
jecting to  these  appointments  being  con- 
ferred on  unqualified  persons,  directed  the 
removal  of  all  who  had  not  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Before  this  tribunal  therefore  did  young 
Guthrie  present  himself,  and  on  the  oth 
Feb.  1801,  became  a member  of  the  col- 
lege when  not  quite  16.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  an  assistant-surgeon  to 
the  29th  Regiment,  commanded  by  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Byng,  now  Lord  Strafford,  who 
was  only  22  years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Guthrie 
16.  Notwithstanding  the  youth  of  both, 
it  was  always  admitted  that  there  was  no 
regiment  better  commanded  or  better 
doctored.  From  1802  to  1807  he  served 
in  North  America ; in  1808  he  landed 
with  his  regiment  in  Alondcgo  Bay,  in 
Portugal,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  was 
at  the  battle  of  Roleia.  The  9th  and 
29th  Regiments  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  wounded,  who  for  three  days  were 
almost  entirely  under  Mr.  Guthrie's  care. 
On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  he  was  at 
the  battle  of  Vimiera.  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Oporto,  and  here 
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he  exhibited  several  examples  of  great 
presence  of  mind,  especially  in  capturing 
a gun,  which  the  French  artillerymen  were 
endeavouring  to  drag  through  a lane,  when 
the  young  doctor,  being  the  only  mounted 
officer  present,  made  a dash  at  the  gun, 
and  captured  it ; but  what  to  do  with  it 
puzzled  him  ; he  therefore  cut  the  traces 
of  the  headmost  mule,  a very  fine  one, 
brought  her  otF  as  a trophy,  and  then  sent 
a sergeant  and  a file  of  nn-n  to  take  charge 
of  the  gun  until  he  could  report  its  cap- 
ture to  Sir  John  Sherbrook,  who  was 
mightily  amused  at  the  doctor’s  capturing 
a gun  by  himself.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  at  the  retreat  of  the 
British  army  across  the  Tagus — a most 
disastrous  aftair  for  the  wounded,  who 
were  collected  after  several  days’  marching 
at  the  Convent  of  Deleytosa,  near  Trux- 
illo,  which  Mr.  Guthrie  called  the  slaugh- 
terhouse of  the  wounded  of  the  British 
army,  from  the  loss  of  life  which  took 
place  through  the  want  of  previous  care 
and  defective  surgical  knowledge. 

After  the  Peain.'Ular  campiigns  Mr. 
Guthrie  returned  to  London  with  a large 
amount  of  practical  expi.rieace,  and  com- 
menced lecfuring  on  surgery,  which  prac- 
tice he  continued  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
receiving  large  attendances  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  the  East 
India  Company.  He  was  elected  Assist- 
ant-Surgeon to  the  Westminster  Hospital 
in  1823,  and  full  .Surgeon  in  1827.  In 
1824  he  was  elected  a member  of  tlie 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeocs, 
at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  person  so 
honoured — being  only  .38  years  of  age  ; 
and  in  1833  was  elected  to  tlu*  highest 
office — that  of  President,  an  honour  ag.ain 
conferred  on  him  in  1812  and  Ibo3,  being 
the  only  instance  at  j)resent  on  record  of 
one  person  filling  that  office  three  times. 
Mr.  Guthrie  had  also  held  the  office  of 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

His  principal  professional  writiug.s  were. 
On  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  E.xtremities; 
Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye;  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Arte- 
ries; Treatise  on  Artificial  Pupil  ; E.xtrac- 
tioD  of  Cataract ; Anatomy  and  Surgery 
of  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Hernia;  Clinical 
Lectures  on  Compound  Fractures;  On 
Injuries  of  the  Hand,  Chest,  and  Abdo- 
men ; On  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of 
the  Bladder  and  L’rethra. 

For  some  time  past  Mr.  Guthrie's 
health  had  been  such  as  to  occasion  con- 
siderable alarm  in  the  minds  of  ins  family 
and  friends,  arising  evidently  from  a dis- 
eased state  of  the  heart.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  April  31,  he  suffered  much  from 
a violent  cough,  and  the  next  morning  he 
ceased  to  exist. 


Mr.  Guthrie  was  twice  married.  He 
leaves  a son,  Mr.  C.  Gardiner  Guthrie, 
Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  and  Ophthal- 
mic Hospitals,  and  an  unmarried  daugh- 
ter ; and  he  also  leaves  a widow  and  an 
infant  son. 


David  Laing,  Esu.  F.S.A. 

Lately.  Aged  82,  David  Laing,  esq.  F. S. A. 

Mr.  Laing  was  the  son  of  a merchant 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  was  articled  to 
the  late  Sir  John  Soane  about  the  time 
when,  on  Soane’s  return  from  Italy,  he 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  great  works 
at  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  1800  Mr.  Laing  published  a small 
work  entitled  “ Hints  for  Dwellings,” 
which  had  a ready  sale  amongst  those  en- 
gaged in  erecting  suburban  residences 
around  the  metropolis. 

About  the  year  1810  he  received  the 
appointment  of  “ surveyor  of  buildings  ” 
at  the  Custom  House,  and  soon  after  he 
was  directed  to  prepare  designs  for  a new 
Custom-house  on  a site  west  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  be- 
tween that  building  and  Billingsgate.  This 
edifice  was  just  commenced  when  the  old 
Custom-house  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; and 
about  five  years  afterwards  the  new  build- 
ing was  occupied,  with  much  eclat  at  its 
opening.  Its  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion is  fully  set  forth  in  a large  work  pub- 
lished by  Taylor  of  Holborn.  A few 
years  after,  alas ! symptoms  of  decay 
sliowed  themselves  in  the  foundation  of 
the  building;  and  after  much  litigation 
and  anxiety  a new  foundation  was  put  in, 
and  the  whole  building  re-arranged  and 
much  altered  by  .Sir  R.  Smirke.  Mr. 
Peto  (the  pivdecessor  and  uncle  of  the 
present  baronet  of  the  same  name)  was 
the  contractor  for  this  building  ; and  the 
actions  for  penalties,  and  consequent  vexa- 
tions to  which  he  was  subject  from  the 
failure  of  this  foundation,  tended  to  em- 
bitter his  life. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  in  question  was 
much  canvassed  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
attributeil  by  many  to  the  decay  of  the 
beech  piling  and  planking  used  as  the 
substratum  of  the  foundation.  If  this 
were  the  cause,  we  believe  neither  the 
architect  nor  the  contractor  was  reaRy  re- 
sponsible, as  that  material  was  used  on 
the  recommendation  of  a very  eminent 
engineer  of  the  day,  who  was  consulted  by 
the  government  on  that  subject,  and  it  was 
used  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  both  of  the 
parties  who  were  made  liable  for  the  result. 

In  1818  Mr.  Laing  published,  in  im- 
perial folio,  “ Plans  of  Buildings,  Public 
and  Private,  including  the  New  Custom- 
House,  London;  engraved  on  Fifty-nine 
Plates  with  Descriptions.” 
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Mr.  Kelsey,  the  well-known  surveyor 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  Lon- 
don— Mr.  Lee,  the  brother  of  Mr.  F.  Lee 
the  painter,  and  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing architects  of  the  day,  long  since  dead, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Tite,  and  Mr.  Bellamy, 
were  all  pupils  of  Mr.  Laing,  and  have 
been  happily  more  fortunate  than  their 
kind-hearted  master.  Mr.  Tite  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  reputation  as  joint  archi- 
tect with  Mr.  Laing,  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Dunstan-in-the-East,  which  was  re-erected 
principally  from  the  designs  of  the  former 
gentleman. 

Soon  after  the  accident  at  the  Cusiom- 
house,  Mr.  Laing  retired  from  public  life, 
and  his  latter  days,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, were  cheered  by  the  kindness  of  his 
former  pupils  and  the  profe.ssion  generally. 


James  Fred.  Ferguson,  Esa. 

Nov.  26,  18, >.5.  In  Dublin,  aged  48, 
James  Frederic  Ferguson,  esq.  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Record  Department  in  Ireland, 
having  the  charge  of  the  memoranda  rolls, 
inquisitions  post  mortem,  and  other  an- 
cient records  connected  with  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Remembrancer. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  of  French  descent, 
his  father’s  name  having  been  Jacques 
Frederic  Jaquemain,  a native  of  Cambrai, 
which  he  left  at  the  time  of  the  French  re- 
volution of  1793,  and  settled  in  London, 
where  he  assumed  the  name  of  Ferguson. 
About  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
father  w’ent  to  America,  and  in  the  year 
1800  became  Deputy  Postmaster  of  Beau- 
fort in  South  Carolina,  where  he  resided  till 
1812.  He  had  previously,  however,  been 
to  London,  whence  be  took  out  a wile,  of 
whom  James  Frederic  Ferguson  was  boru 
at  Charleston  ; and  after  her  death  was  on 
his  return  to  Europe  with  his  family  when 
the  ship  was  captured  by  an  American 
man-of-war,  but  after  a short  detention 
was  released.  He  then  became  a teacher 
of  languages  in  London,  being  a perfect 
master  of  Italian  and  the  classics  ; and 
afterwards  set  up  a school  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Green,  Dublin.  In  1823  he  published  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  tinest  parts  of 
the  classic  poets  into  Italian.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a man  of  considerable  at- 
tainments and  originality. 

When  Mr.  J.  F.  Ferguson,  the  deceased, 
first  came  to  Dublin  in  1820,  he  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  by  Mr.  Cooke, 
through  whose  e-xertions  the  dignity  of 
Lord  Kingsland,  a dormant  Irish  peerage 
^^since  extinct  m 1833),  had  been  obtained 
for  Mr.  Barnewall,  a man  of  previously 
obscure  position,  and  who  was  then  en- 
deavouring to  recover  the  Kingsland  es- 


tates. It  was  soon  found  that  Loid  Kings- 
land’s  claims  to  land  were  barred  by  lapse 
of  time,  but  not  to  many  advowsous  to 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  entitled,  as 
(he  statute  of  limitations  at  that  time  did 
not  apply  to  ecclesiastical  property.  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  had  been  originally  a banker, 
left  the  whole  conduct  cf  this  business  to 
Mr.  Ferguson  ; and  after  it  had  been  car- 
ried on,  with  partial  success,  the  latter  be- 
came an  assistant  to  Mr.  Lynch,  the  well- 
known  author  of  “ Feudal  Dignities  in 
Ireland,”  at  that  time  engaged  in  arrang- 
ing the  Irish  Records  as  a sub-commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Lynch's  iaquirit  s branching 
nut  into  genealogical,  historical,  and  poli- 
tical subjects,  there  were  few  depositories 
in  Ireland  that  Mr.  Ferguson  had  not 
occasion  to  search,  as  well  as  those  in 
London.  In  all  he  was  indefatigable  in 
transcribing,  and  formed  collections  re- 
markable for  their  accuracy  and  extent, 
some  of  which  came  afterwards  into  the 
library  of  the  late  Sir  William  Betham. 

But  his  chief  work  was  tlie  indexing  of 
the  entire  body  of  E\cl)e<iuer  Records, 
which  he  did  unassisted,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, ill  the  course  of  a few  years,  and 
which  happily  now  remains  behind  him  for 
the  public  benefit ; the  goverument  hav- 
ing wisely  as  well  as  ge.ieroasly  (since  his 
decease)  purchased  his  indexes  for  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  w'hich  otherwise  was 
without  a key  to  this  great  deposit. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Ferguson  was  that  of  a re- 
cord agent ; but,  within  four  or  five  years 
of  the  time  of  his  death,  ac  was  appointed 
clerk  and  secretary  to  a commission  for  ar- 
ranging the  records  of  the  Irish  courts,  in 
which  ofiice  he  continued  till  its  sudden  ter- 
mination about  three  years  since, and  during 
which  he  had  only  time  to  regulate  the 
Exchequer  Records.  By  the  directions  of 
the  Chief  Baron,  he  continued  in  charge 
of  these  records  after  the  ceasing  of  the 
commission,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death. 

Though  not  rewarded  by  any  fixed  salary, 
he  was  devoted,  as  much  from  aftection  as 
a sense  of  duty,  to  the  records  entrusted 
to  his  care  ; and  was  persevering  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  from  the  authorities  a 
more  adequate  provision  for  their  future 
safety  and  preservation.  His  zeal  was  on 
one  occasion  manifested  by  his  undertaking 
at  his  own  e.tpeiise  a journey  to  Switzer- 
land, in  order  to  recover  some  Irish  records 
which  he  heard  had  found  ticcir  w.iy  into 
the  collection  of  a Suabiaii  baron.  They 
proved  to  belong  t»  the  Irish  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  in  t!\e  reign  of  Edward  I., 
having  been  purloi’  ’ d,  as  was  surmised,  in 
the  reign  of  George  1.  when  Addison  was 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Bermingham 
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Tower.  Mr.  Ferguson  purchased  them  at 
his  own  expense  for  30/.,  merely  to  re- 
store them  to  the  country. 

He  was  equally  liberal  and  obliging  to 
every  inquirer  who  requested  his  aid  for 
historical  or  literary  purposes  : and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  suggest  to  him  a subject 
of  researcli  in  order  to  induce  him  to  pour 
forth  of  his  treasures  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  inquirer.  The  death  of  a coad- 
jutor so  willing  as  well  as  able  to  assist 
them  is  a real  loss  to  historical  antiqua- 
ries. 

As  a result  of  the  employment  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Ferguson  published  in 
1843,  “Remarks  on  the  Limitations  of 
Actions  Bill  intended  for  Ireland;  to- 
gether with  short  extracts  from  ancient 
records  relating  to  advowsona  of  churches 
in  Ireland.’' 

He  contributed  several  valuable  commu- 
nications to  the  Transactions  of  the  Kil- 
kenny Archaeological  Society,  to  the  Topo- 
grapher and  Genealogist,  to  our  own 
Magazine,  and  to  Notes  and  Queries  - 
and  probably  to  other  works  which  have 
not  fallen  under  our  observation. 

To  the  first-named  he  communicated  a 
Calendar  of  the  contents  of  the  Red  Book 
of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  printed  in  their 
Transactions  for  January,  1854.  To  our 
Magazine  for  January,  1855,  he  commu- 
nicated a further  description  of  the  ancient 
drawing  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  con- 
tained in  that  MS.  and  of  which  a litho- 
graphic fac-simile  is  given  in  both  publi- 
cations. 

To  the  Topographer  and  Genealogist  he 
communicated  the  account  of  Sir  Toby 
Caulfield,  relative  to  the  Chattle  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  other  fugitives 
from  Ulster  in  lOTb' ; a very  curious  series 
of  notes  on  the  Exactions  anciently  inci- 
dent to  tenures  in  Ireland;  a List  of  the 
the  Castles,  &c.  in  Ireland  in  1670,  with  a 
note  on  Hearth  Money;  and  a singular 
document  of  3 Edward  II.,  relative  to  a 
contest  between  the  King’s  purveyors  and 
the  secular  clergy  of  Meath. 

To  our  Magazine  he  communicated, 
amongst  others,  two  important  articles  on 
the  neglected  state  of  the  Irish  State  Re- 
cords in  March  1853,  and  February  1854  ; 
and  one  on  the  unpublished  statutes  of 
Ireland  in  August  1855. 

At  the  period  of  his  decease  Mr.  Fer- 
guson was  engaged  in  making  a translation 
of  the  Norman-French  Chronicle  of  the 
Conquest  of  Ireland,  which  M.  Michel 
edited  from  a MS.  in  the  Lambeth  library, 
in  order  to  publish  that  translation  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Society.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  John  P. 
Prendergaat,  barrister-at-law’,  another  gen- 
tleman well  skilled  ia  the  language  in 
13 
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which  the  poem  is  written,  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
labours  may  not  be  finally  lost  to  the 
Society. 


Mrs.  Stevens. 

April  2,  At  Leicester,  aged  69,  Mrs. 
Grace  Buchanan  Stevens. 

Mrs.  Stevens  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  the  laird  of  Auchenbreck, 
in  Argyleshire,  and  her  earliest  recollec- 
tions were  of  years  passed  among  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  while  her  father  was 
accumulating  wealth  as  a merchant  in  the 
West  Indies.  Sir  Colin  died  on  his  return 
to  Scotland,  leaving  his  daughter  heiress 
of  a considerable  fortune.  W'hile  yet  very 
young,  she  married  Mr.  Andrew  Stevens, 
an  eminent  solicitor  of  Edinburgh,  where, 
for  a brilliant  space,  she  moved  in  the 
highest  circles  and  literary  coteries. 
Among  other  celebrities,  she  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Professor  Wil- 
son. However,  her  husband’s  affairs 
fell  into  embarrassment  through  the  mis- 
management of  his  partner,  and  his  sudden 
demise  completed  the  reverse  of  her  for- 
tune. Mrs.  Stevens  exchanged  a life  of 
ease  and  affluence  for  the  uncertain  rewards 
of  authorship.  Two  or  three  interesting 
novels  flowed  from  her  pen.  Of  these  the 
chief  was  “ Lewellyn,  or  the  Tale  of  Plin- 
lymmon.”  No  less  a change,  meanwhile, 
than  that  which  had  fallen  on  her  worldly 
prospects  was  destined  to  pass  over  her 
own  feelings,  induced  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  conversion  of  one  of  her  sons,  now 
a minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
in  Canada.  At  once  she  altered  her  whole 
course  of  life,  to  the  annoyance,  outrage, 
and  alienation  of  many  friends.  She  then 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  sojourn  for  a few 
years  with  another  son,  who  is  now  a pros- 
perous barrister  and  one  of  the  lights  of 
New  Brunswick.  Since  her  return  to  this 
country,  her  residence  has  been  mostly 
with  her  relatives  in  Leicester,  where  her 
kind  and  gentle  character,  though  known 
to  very  few,  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew 
her.  It  was  easy  to  see  from  her  manners 
that  she  had  moved  in  a superior  sphere, 
and  from  her  conversation  that  her. mind 
had  received  the  highest  culture  ; but  no 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  her  high 
birth,  her  elegant  nurture,  or  her  success- 
ful authorship,  ever  reached  the  ear  of  the 
stranger.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  form  her 
appropriate  motto:  “ What  things  were 
gain  to  me,  those  I counted  loss  for 
Christ.”  (These  particulars  were  gleaned 
from  a funeral  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Legge,  of  whose  congregation 
Mrs.  Stevens  was  a member.)  She  resided 
at  Leicester  in  the  house  of  her  son-in-law 
Mr.  J.  F.  Wardlaw,  Sparkenhoe-street, 
where  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  hav- 
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ing  apparently  died  without  a struggle.  Mr. 
Bolton,  surgeon,  who  examined  the  body, 
was  of  opinion  that  deceased  died  from  the 
rupture  of  a blood  vessel  in  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing hemorrhage,  or  apoplexy.’  A coro- 
ner’s jury  returned  a verdict  accordingly. 


SiGXOR  PlSTRUCCI. 

Sept.  16, 1855.  At  Flora  lodge,  Engle- 
field-green,  near  Windsor,  aged  73,  Signor 
Benedetto  Pistrucci,  Medallist  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke 
at  Rome,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Copenhagen,  and  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 

Signor  Pistrucci  came  to  England  in  the 
year  181G.  One  of  his  earliest  patrons 
was  Mr.  Richard  William  Hamilton,  for- 
merly one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  continued  his 
warm  admirer  and  defender  throughout 
his  career.  Mr.  Hamilton  purchased  from 
him  a cameo  of  Flora,  which  he  had  made 
to  prove  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight  that  a gem 
which  that  gentleman  had  purchased  of 
Bonelli  in  Rome  for  100/.  (believing  it  to 
be  an  antique,)  had  been  made  by  Pis- 
trucci himself.  The  cameo  duplicate  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole 
(the  Master  of  the  Mint),  to  show  the 
Ih-ince  Regent,  who  commanded  his  at- 
tendance on  Sunday,  July  28, 1816,  to  take 
his  Royal  Highness’s  portrait.  “ He  was 
so  good  (writes  Pistrucci  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Hamilton)  to  give  me  three  sittings, 
and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  work 
that  he  requested  to  see  ray  model  of  St. 
George,*  and,  after  praising  it  highly,  he 
gave  directions  to  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridge  to  procure  for  him  the  finest  stone 
they  could  find,  and  commissioned  me  to 
make  the  cameo.  You  may  easily  imagine 
how  much  I have  been  gratified  by  this 
result  of  your  having  purchased  from  me 

the  Flora  above  mentioned This 

morning,  whilst  I was  engaged  upon  the 
Regent’s  portrait,  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York  came  in : I need  not  repeat  to 
you  the  unmerited  compliments  he  paid  me 
on  my  success.  I send  you  a long  article 
from  the  Roman  Gazette,  in  which  Bonelli 
has  attempted  to  save  his  character  from 
the  stain  of  having  sold  to  Mr.  Knight  a 
modern  work  for  an  antique  ; but  it  is  of 
no  use.  My  best  answer  to  the  public  is, 
that  it  has  procured  me  the  honour  of 
making  the  portrait  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  as  well  as  that  of 
very  extensive  orders  for  his  Mint,  as  I 
am  about  to  make  all  the  originals  for  the 


* This  was  not  a gem,  but  a wax  model 
which  the  artist  had  designed  for  Earl 
Spencer,  for  a badge  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter. 
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dies  of  the  new  coinage.  This  morning 
the  Prince  Regent  had  ordered  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  to  attend  whilst  I was  at  work  ; 
he  was  kind  enough  to  pay  me  abundance 
of  compliments  on  the  occasion.”  (Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian.) 

This  interesting  letter  explains  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Signor  Pistrucci’s  intro- 
duction into  the  public  service  of  this 
country. 

After  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  silver 
coinage  of  this  country  (excepting  in  the 
tokens  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England) 
had,  from  long-continued  wear,  lost  almost 
every  trace  of  its  ever  having  borne  im- 
pressed surfaces,  no  renewal  having  been 
attempted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  it  was 
determined  to  replace  it  entirely  by  a 
large  and  effectual  re-issue.  The  Master 
of  the  Mint,  Mr.  W.  W.  Pole  (afterwards 
Lord  Maryborough,  and  Earl  of  Morn- 
ington),  was  extremely  anxious  that  the 
projected  coinage  should  be  worthy  of  the 
country,  and,  not  having  proper  confidence 
in  native  talent,  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
Signor  Pistrucci  about  the  time  when  the 
preceding  letter  was  written.  Mr.  Pingo 
and  IMr.  Marchant,  the  former  (but  sine- 
cure) engravers  to  the  Mint,  had  been 
superannuated  in  1815,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Wyon  junior  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Engraver,  and  his  cousin  William 
Wyon  to  that  of  Second  Engraver.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1816  Pistrucci  was  partially 
employed  as  an  extraneous  assistant;  and 
liis  aid  was  received  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality by  Thomas  Wyon,  who  copied  for 
the  coinage  a portraiture  of  the  King,  de- 
signed by  Pistrucci,  though  he  had  him- 
self produced,  from  a model  by  Marchant, 
one  which  many  have  deemed  to  be  really 
preferable.f 

Mr.  Thomas  Wyon,  junior,  died  pre- 
maturely in  his  25th  year,  on  the  22nd 
Sept.  1817;J  and  thereupon  Mr.  Pole 
took  the  opportunity  to  appoint  Signor 
Pistrucci  to  fill  his  place,  with  the  salary 
of  Chief  Engineer  (500/.)  though  without 
the  actual  appointment,  that  we  believe 
being  prevented  by  his  being  an  alien. 

His  first  work,  when  installed  at  the  Mint, 
and  almost  the  first  he  engraved  in  steel, 
was  an  alteration  of  the  half-crown  die  of 
George  the  Third,  originally  engraved  by 
Thomas  Wyon.§  This  alteration  he  made 


t This  is  engraved  in  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Sainthill's  011a  Podrida,  plate  ii. 
p.  43. 

X See  his  memoir  in  the  Gentleman’s 
jMagazine,  vol.  Lxxx^  iri.  i.  p.  1T9. 

§ The  great  bulk  of  the  new  coinage, 
coosisting  of  shillings  and  sixpences,  was 
struck  from  dies  engraved  by  Thomas 
Wyon  before  Pistrucci’s  appointment.  The 
4 P 
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with  the  diamond  and  lathe,  in  the  mode  in 
whichhe  had  been  accustomed  to  work  upon 
stone  ; and  it  is  probable  that  he  scarcely 
ever  engraved  in  any  other  way,  although 
the  art  of  cutting  steel  with  the  graver,  as 
usually  pursued  by  English  die-sinkers 
was  taught  him  by  the  Wyons  (as  stated 
by  Mr.  Carlisle,  Postscript  to  the  Life  of 
W.  Wyon,  p.  11). 

Pistrucci  was  the  engraver  of  the  coins 
of  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  and  of  those  in  the  early  part  of 
that  of  George  IV.  Within  the  first 
year  of  that  reign  he  executed  the  heads 
for  the  si.x  principal  coins — a French- 
man, M.  Merlin,  being  engaged  to  assist 
him  in  engraving  the  arms  and  beating  the 
letters.  The  crown-pieces,  sovereigns,  and 
half-sovereigns  were  decorated  on  the  re- 
verse with  the  most  remarkable  design 
that  has  appeared  on  the  English  coinage 
in  modern  times — the  George  and  Dragon, 
the  art  of  which  was  generally  admired, 
though  the  translation  of  the  mediaeva 
saint  into  a cavalier  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  substitution  of  an  an- 
tique sword  in  his  hand  in  lieu  of  the 
orthodox  spear  of  the  legend,  were  cha- 
racteristics more  elegant  than  correct. 

On  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Visconti  compared  these  reverses  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  with  Pistrucci’s 
most  e.xquisitely  finished  gems ; and  Denon, 
the  director  of  the  French  !Vlint,  declared 
the  crown-piece  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
coin  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Pistrucci  engraved  in  jasper  three 
heads  of  King  George  IV.  all  from 
the  life — either  before  or  after  his  Ma- 
jesty’s accession  : and  for  these  he  is  said 
to  have  received  the  laige  sum  of  l.32."W. 
(Carlisle's  Life  of  M*.  Wyon,  but  the 
amount  contradicted  by  ^Ir.  W’.  R.  Ha- 
milton.) 

In  1820  he  engraved  the  coronation 
medal  of  that  sovereign.  Its  obverse  is 
the  King’s  portrait,  from  his  own  design, 
having  declined  to  cojiy  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence’s picture  for  that  purpose  ; and  the 
reverse  is  a groupe  of  five  figures  : a winged 
female  is  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  monarch,  who  is  enthroned,  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  kingdoms  (also  fe- 
males) who  swear  their  allegiance  on  an 
ancient  altar.  An  engraving  of  this  medal 
will  be  found  in  the  Numismatic  Journal 
for  Oct.  IStT. 

head  upon  them  was  copie<l  from  Pis- 
trucci's  first  gem  of  George  III.;  the  half- 
crown  from  his  second  gem — a head  totally 
dirfereut  from  the  first,  and  to  which  a 
naked  shoulder  and  torso  were  added.  This 
addition  being  disapproved,  was  omitted 
in  the  coinage  of  1817. 


In  1821,  when  required  to  execute  a 
medal  to  commemorate  the  royal  visit  to 
Ireland,  and  to  copy  for  that  purpose 
the  bust  of  the  King  made  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  Pistrucci  “ was  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  do  an  act  which  he  deemed 
dishonourable  to  himself — namely,  that  of 
affixing  his  own  unstained  name  to  the 
w’ork  of  another:” — we  here  quote  the 
words  of  Mr,  Hamilton. 

A third  time  his  constancy  was  tried,  in 
reference  to  the  coinage  itself.  In  1822 
the  King  expressed  his  preference  of  Chan- 
trey’s  version  of  his  features  to  those  of  the 
Italian  artist,  and  intimated  his  wish  that 
it  should  be  adopted  for  the  coinage. 
Pistrucci  was  still  obdurate,  and  his  ser- 
vices at  the  Mint  were  consequently 
brought  prematurely  to  a close.  Thence- 
forth all  the  work  of  engraving  in  that  de- 
partment devolved  upon  William  Wyon. 

This  capricious  conduct  passed  unre- 
buked at  the  time  in  deference  to  his  ad- 
mitted skill  as  an  artist;  but  shortly  after 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tierney  to  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  a new  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  respect  to  Signor 
Pistrucci  and  Mr.  Wyon.  Early  in  the 
year  1828  the  latter  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  Chief  Engraver,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  united  salaries  of  the 
First  and  Second  Engravers,  amounting 
to  700^  should  thenceforth  be  divided  be- 
tween them,  the  present  sum  of  500/. 
being  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Wyon,  as  a 
compensation  for  his  extra-services  since 
the  withdrawal  of  those  of  Pistrucci  in 
1823.  Subsequently  the  Signor  was  re- 
tained in  pay  under  the  designation  of 
Medallist  to  his  Majesty  with  a salary  of 
300/.  { instead  of  350/  1 with  further  pay- 
ment for  his  performances.  On  those  terras 
he  was  supposed  to  coatiuue  a public  ser- 
vant until  the  close  of  his  life,  though,  as 
with  th.e  coinage,  it  was  only  upon  such 
works  as  suited  his  own  ideas  of  independ- 
ence and  originality  in  art  that  he  would 
employ  himself. 

In  183J,  on  the  coronation  of  King 
William  the  Fourth,  when  every  expense 
attendant  on  that  solemnity  was  very  nig- 
gardly granted,  the  determination  to  pre- 
pare the  customary  medal  was  concluded 
by  the  government  at  a very  late  period  : 
and  it  was  arranged  by  Lord  Auckland, 
then  Master  of  the  Mint,  that  its  obverse, 
being  a portrait  of  the  King,  should  be 
engraved  by  W.  Wyon,  and  its  reverse,  a 
portrait  of  the  Queen,  should  be  engraved 
by  Pistrucci,  both  from  models  by  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  Pistrucci  declined  this 
service,  on  the  plea  of  want  of  sufficient 
time,  but  really  on  his  former  scruple — 
because  he  deemed  it  degrading  to  be  re- 
quired to  copy  the  work  of  another  living 
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artist ; and  Wyon  consequently  engraved 
both  sides,— -receiving  only  the  sum  of 
100^.  though  Pistrucci  had  received  500/. 
for  the  Coronation  medal  of  George  IV. 

Among  Pistrucci’s  other  medals  are  a 
large  one  of  George  IV.  its  reverse  a tri- 
dent between  two  dolphins  (in  the  Greek 
style  of  art)— -this  is  engraved  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  Fosbroke’s  Cyclopedia  of  Antiqui- 
ties ; a large  medal  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
1827,  the  reverse  a helmet ; another  very 
minute  medal  of  the  Duke  of  York  ; a medal 
of  Lord  Maryborough,  reverse  an  inscrip- 
tion ; one  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane(3  inc.  diam.), 
reverse,  figures  ; one  for  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society,  being  a modernised  version 
of  a former  medal  by  Pingo.  Upon  the  ac- 
cession of  her  present  Majesty,  Pistrucci 
was  again  called  upon  for  a coronation 
medal.  It  was  executed  in  haste,  in  less 
than  three  months  (with  some  assistance 
from  M.  Merlin  in  the  accessories),  and 
gave  universal  dissatisfaction.  The  ob- 
verse of  this  he  copied  in  large  for  Messrs. 
Rundell  and  Bridge. 

But  Mr.  Pistrucci’s  great  work  was  a 
Waterloo  medal  of  extraordinary  size.  It 
was  commenced  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  his  design  being  selected  in 
preference  to  one  by  Flaxman,  which  had 
been  proposed  and  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Academy. 

At  p.  233  of  the  Report  on  the  Mint 
in  1848  he  informs  the  Commission  that 
on  the  1st  Jan.  1849,  he  should  wait 
on  Mr,  Sheil,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  and 
place  in  his  hands  the  matrices  of  the 
medal.  In  the  next  page  he,  confesses 
that  he  no  longer  possessed  that  contidence 
in  his  own  skill  in  hardening  dies  to  ven- 
ture  to  undertake  the  operation  of  harden- 
ing this  elaborate  work.  At  the  &ame 
time  he  communicated  to  the  Commission 
a long  series  of  recommendations  on  the 
best  method  of  so  doing,  which  is  printed 
in  the  Report  at  p.  238.  No  one  has  yet 
ventured  to  incur  this  responsibility  ; and 
the  only  impressions  taken  have  been  in 
soft  raetal.^'  “ The  world  has  uever  yet 
seen  a medal  struck  with  so  much  work 
upon  it,  nor  of  such  great  dimensions,  viz. 
of  more  than  five  inches  in  diameter.  One 
[matrix]  has  on  it  no  less  than  sixty  figures, 
large  and  small.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  with  the 

* The  matrices  are  four  in  number:  there 
being  a central  one  and  an  annular  addi- 
tion for  each  side.  This  form  was  adopted 
as  being  more  favourable  for  hardening. 
The  subjects  of  the  two  centres  are  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  ; one  of  the  margins  is 
allegorical  of  War,  the  other  of  Peace. 
We  believe  they  have  never  been  copied 
or  even  described. 


present  resources  for  multiplying  dies, 
by  electrotyping  and  other  scientific  con- 
trivances, that  the  country  will  for  no 
great  time  longer  be  detained  from  con- 
templating the  elaborate  work,  for  which 
it  has  paid  so  much.  The  matrices,  we  are 
told,  were  at  length  delivered  by  the  artist 
to  the  Master  of  the  Mint  some  time  in 
the  year  IS.'iO.  When  several  perfect  du- 
plicates have  been  secured,  there  need 
perhaps  be  no  further  hesitation  in  at- 
tempting to  harden  the  original  dies. 

In  1838  Signor  Pistrucci  brought  before 
the  |)ublic  notice  a new  method  of  model- 
striking  : which  was  described  as  follows. 
The  subject  was  to  be  first  modelled  in  the 
usual  way,  in  wax,  clay,  or  other  fit  mate- 
rial, from  which  a cast  might  be  taken  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  that,  by  means 
of  a mould  of  fine  sand,  a thin  cast  made 
in  iron,  to  be  finally  mounted  on  steel  : 
the  invention  consisting  in  the  hardness 
produced  in  iron  when  cast  so  thinly  by 
its  rapid  and  equal  cooling.  The  originality 
of  this  process  was  disputed  in  the  Me- 
chanics’ Magazine,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  401,  by 
Mr.  John  Baddeley,  as  having  been  prac- 
tised by  his  grandfather  at  Soho  fifty  years 
before  ; but  it  was  defended  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Baddeley  in  the  same  work,  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  36.  .Signor  Pistrucci’s  first  ap- 
plication of  the  process  had  been  in  striking 
a silver  seal  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  one  side  exhibit- 
ing the  Queen  enthroned,  and  the  other 
her  Majesty  upon  horseback  ; engraved 
in  Baines’s  History  of  Lancashire.  This 
had  been  produced  in  less  than  fifteen 
days  ; whereas  the  sinking  of  two  such  dies 
in  the  ordinary  method  would  (it  was 
alleged)  have  occupied  nearly  as  many 
months,  with  the  risk  at  the  end  of  that 
time  of  the  dies  breaking  in  the  proces 
of  hardening. 

Before  the  commission  on  the  Mint  in 
1848,  Mr.  Pistrucci  boasted  that  his  whole 
life  had  been  passed  in  the  constant  exerci.se 
of  his  art,  and  that  this  activity  had  not 
then  deserted  him,  for  he  usually  worked 
fifteen  hours  a day.  This  was  either  on 
the  Waterloo  medals,  or  on  gems  and 
cameos  for  his  private  patrons.  “ It 
is  (he  added)  to  me  a real  punishment,  I 
will  add  an  humiliation  almost  insupport- 
able for  .me,  the  acceptance  of  money, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  said 
that  I am  in  the  public  service  of  the 
country.”  On  that  occasion  he  attributed 
his  position  to  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Pole  having  engaged  him  to  execute  the 
VV^aterloo  medal,  and  advanced  to  him  al- 
most the  whole  price  agreed  upon,  and  yet 
deferring  his  working  upon  it,  by  insist- 
ing that  he  should  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  preparation  of  the  coinage.  But 
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the  true  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  medal  appears  to  have  been 
the  unprecedented  amount  of  work  which 
the  artist  chose  to  spend  upon  this  chef 
d'ceuvre. 

His  conduct  did  not  pass  without  fre- 
quent public  animadversion  ; but  in  all 
his  controversies  Mr.  Pistrucci  found  a 
ready  and  zealous  defender  in  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a 
curious  volume  (marked  10,825)  being  a 
collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Field,  of  the  newspaper  and  other  letters 
on  these  matters,  and  containing  some  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  which  include  translations 
of  Pistrucci's  early  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Pole,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Thomas 
Wyon,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  himself. 

Signor  Pistrucci  executed  some  large 
works  in  marble,  particularly  colossal  busts 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  of  Prince 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  both,  we  believe,  in  the 
possession  of  his  patron  Mr.  Hamilton. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Pistrucci  had  re- 
sided at  a small  house  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Windsor,  which  he  designated 
“ Fine  Arts  Cottage.”  More  recently  he 
removed  to  Englefield  Green,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  where  he  died. 


Mr.  Robert  Cruickshank. 

March  13.  Of  bronchitis,  in  his  G6th 
year,  Mr.  Robert  Cruickshank. 

He  was  a son  of  Mr.  Isaac  Cruick- 
shank, artist,  and  elder  brother  of  the 
celebrated  George.  His  early  days  were 
spent  in  the  royal  navy  ; but  after  the 
peace,  when  George  Cruickshank  was 
earning  the  fame  which  he  has  since 
achieved,  he  determined  to  follow  in  his 
brother’s  wake ; and  he  illustrated,  in  a 
similar  though  inferior  style  of  humour, 
much  of  the  “comic”  literature  of  the 
day.  Some  of  his  best  designs  are  to  be 
found  in  Cumberland’s  British  and  Minor 
Theatres ; for  which  employment  he  was 
well  qualified,  by  his  long  familiarity  with 
the  stage  both  before  and  behind  the 
curtain.  His  pencil  drawings  on  wood 
were  exceedingly  delicate  and  happy,  but 
too  often  lost  their  merit  in  the  engrav- 
ing. His  talents  were  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  in  his  water-colour  drawings. 

To  his  brother  George  he  was  greatly 
attached,  and  always  spoke  of  his  superior 
talent  with  affectionate  admiration.  He 
was  tolerably  well  read,  and  a fluent 
talker.  His  epistolary  missives,  like  those 
of  his  brother,  were  as  often  expressed  in 
sketches  and  hieroglyphics  as  in  words. 
One  of  his  favourite  amusements  was 
archery. — Extracted  from  a communica^ 
tion  made  by  Mr.  George  Daniel  to  the 
Literary  Gazette. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Varley. 

Feh.  2.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  71,  Wil- 
liam Fleetwood  Varley,  artist,  youngest 
brother  of  the  celebrated  landscape  painter. 

He  was  a man  condemned  to  know  the 
severest  changes  of  fortune,  having  entered 
the  profession  under  the  tuition  of  his 
brother  with  the  fairest  prospects  before 
him,  when  a needle  shot  from  an  arrow  on 
the  playground  of  an  academy  entered  his 
eye,  and  nearly  blinded  him  for  some 
years  ; he  in  a measure  regained  his  sight, 
but  his  eyes  were  ever  afterwards  too 
weak  to  admit  of  his  pursuing  the  pro- 
fession with  an  ardour  sufficient  to  obtain 
eminence. 

As  a teacher  he  was  highly  patronised 
in  Cornwall,  Bath,  and  Oxford.  At  Bath 
he  broke  his  right  arm,  which,  not  having 
been  properly  set,  frequently  gave  him 
great  pain,  especially  in  cold  weather. 
He  married,  had  a large  family  of  daugh- 
ters, seven  of  whom,  with  one  son,  survive 
him  ; and  in  that  city  he  pursued  his 
professiou  with  gre-At  respectability,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  himself  and  family. 

When  at  Oxford,  by  the  reckless  frolics 
of  a party  of  students,  some  of  whom 
were  his  owm  pupils,  he  was  nearly  burnt 
to  death.  From  the  agonies  he  then 
endured,  he  was  never  wholly  himself 
again,  but  gradually  sunk  in  health  and 
in  circumstances,  and,  though  assisted  by 
his  brother,  he,  with  his  numerous  family, 
experienced  every  species  of  distress,  even 
to  the  bitterness  of  want,  and  became  a 
nervous  ruined  man. 

His  death  took  place  under  happier 
circumstances  than  he  had  known  for 
years,  having  enjoyed  the  calm  comforts 
of  a domestic  home  for  many  months, 
under  the  roof  of  his  excellent  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Joseph  Conder,  tended  by  a kind  and 
affectionate  daughter. — Art  Journal. 


M.  Adolphe  Adam. 

May  3.  At  Paris,  aged  53,  M.  Adolphe 
Adam,  a well-known  musical  composer. 

M.  Adam  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  voluminous  composers  of  whom  the 
French  stage  coaid  boast.  After  produc- 
ing a variety  of  ballets,  vaudevilles,  and 
operettas,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  with  a one-act  opera,  Pierre  et 
Catherine,  which  was  successful ; and  from 
that  time  his  reputation  was  insured.  Few 
musicians  have  evinced  such  extraordimry 
facility  as  M.  Adam,  who  would  often  be 
engaged  on  two  or  three  operas  and  a bal- 
let  simultaneously.  This  facility,  how- 
ever,  was  his  bane  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
from  among  his  numerous  works,  only 
three  are  likely  to  outlive  their  author 
long  — the  charming  little  opera  of  the 
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Chalet,  the  Posdllon  de  Lonjumeau,  and 
the  ballet  of  Giselle,  which  last  (as  well  as 
the  Diable  a Quatre)  was  composed  for 
Carlotta  Grisi. 

Besides  supplying  every  theatre  in  Paris 
with  incessant  contributions,  M.  Adam 
invaded  the  church,  and  wrote  several 
masses  and  other  sacred  compositions. 
Add  to  all  this,  he  was  successively  musi« 
cal  feuiUetoniste  for  the  Constitutionnel 
and  the  Assembl^e  Nationale,  as  well  as 
being  a constant  contributor  to  other 
papers. 

In  1847  M.  Adam  joined  to  his  other 
avocations  that  of  Director  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  where  he  lost  a large  part  of  his 
fortune.  He  was,  moreover,  Professor  of 
Composition  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
Member  of  the  Institute.  The  variety  of 
his  occupations  was  really  astonishing  and 
his  industry  prodigious.  He  was  an  amia- 
ble as  well  as  a clever  man,  and  a large 
circle  of  friends  will  regret  his  loss.  A 
more  active  life  than  his  was  possibly 
never  spent;  but  it  is  equally  possible  that, 
had  he  attempted  less  he  might  have  done 
much  more  for  his  art  and  for  his  own 
enduring  fame. 


C.^JETAN  KozMIAN. 

March  7.  At  his  country-seat  near 
Lubln,  the  Polish  poet  Cajetan  Kozmiaa. 

Like  our  Rogers,  he  outlived  many  gene- 
rations of  poets,  and  died  at  a very  ad- 
vanced age.  His  odes  are  considered  the 
finest  lyrics  in  the  Polish  language.  He 
translated  Horace,  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil, 
and  several  other  classical  authors.  His 
chief  poem  is  “ Hie  Georgies  of  Poland.'' 
He  also  wrote  biographies,  — those  of 
Kosciuszko,  General  Dombrowski,  Mo- 
kronowski,  and  Prince  Czartoryski.  His 
last  work,  which  has  not  been  published, 
is  an  epic  poem,  entitled  “ Czamiecki,” 
and  its  theme  is  the  exploits  of  that  great 
general  who  saved  Poland  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  from  tlie  Cossacks,  Mus- 
covites, aud  Swedes  leagued  against  her 
existence. 

Kozmian  wrote  the  story  of  his  own 
life,  w'hich,  considering  the  position  he 
occupied,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing. As  chief  of  the  Classic  school,  he 
was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  exposed  to 
bitter  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
Romanticists,  who  fought  in  t’ne  rising 
shadow  of  Mickiewicz.  It  is  a curious 
circumstance,  that  both  these  poets  should 
have  died  within  a few  months  of  each 
other.  But  all  animosity  had  wholly 
ceased  between  X\itxsx.—Athemim. 


Mr.  John  Nicoll, 

Lately.  At  Aberdeen,  Mr.  John  Nicoll, 
turner,  the  oldest  member  of  his  craft, 
having  come  from  Monymusk,  and  settled 
in  that  city,  some  forty  years  ago.  The 
deceased  was  brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Lewis 
Nicoll,  advocate,  Aberdeen,  and  to  the 
late  Dr.  Alexander  Nicoll,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages,  Christ  Church  col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  whom  a biographical 
notice  is  given  in  Chambers’s  Biography 
of  Eminent  Men.  Like  his  classical  bro- 
ther, John  had  a taste  for  languages  ; and 
in  the  evening  of  his  life  contrived  to  pick 
up  from  books — many  of  them  very  old 
editions  — a grammatical  knowledge  of 
Latiu,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  But 
his  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  particularly 
the  mechanical,  was  more  profound  ; and 
he  had  also  read  extensively  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  truthful, 
honest,  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  of  a frank,  affable,  and  obliging  dis- 
position ; and  was  much  respected  by  a large 
circle  of  acquaintances.  Being  somewhat 
diflSdent,  he  would  give,  when  asked,  the 
soundest  opinion  rather  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion than  in  a direct,  outspoken  manner; 
but  in  ecclesiastical  matters  his  tone  was 
more  decided  and  firm,  and,  being  a stanch 
Episcopalian,  was  ever  ready  to  defend 
the  tenets  of  his  church;  and  from  his 
familiarity  with  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  as  well  as  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  church  history,  generally  came  off  vic- 
torious in  any  religions  discussion  into 
which  he  might  be  dragged  by  a Presby- 
terian or  Roman  Catholic  acquaintance. 
His  death  was  sudden,  and  of  a very  pain- 
ful nature — being  caused  by  suffocation 
by  a piece  of  meat  sticking  in  his  oesopha- 
gus.— Aberdeen  Journal. 


Cameron,  of  Corrychoillie. 

Lately.  Aged  75,  Cameron  of  Corry- 
choillie. 

Few  men  will  be  more  missed  in  the 
North  than  Corrychoillie.  His  peculiari- 
ties, his  energy,  and  individuality  of  cha- 
racter, made  him  conspicuous  in  the  High- 
lands, and  his  name  will  long  live  in  anec- 
dotes in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  a respectable  farmer  in 
Lochaber,  who  rented  part  of  Corrychoillie. 
He  began  life  with  little  or  no  fortune; 
but,  by  many  successful  barters  and  small 
purchases,  he  obtained  a footing  in  the 
cattle  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was 
driving  business  for  himself  on  no  incon- 
siderable scale.  At  one  time  he  was  the 
largest  holder  of  live  stock  in  the  North 
—probably  in  Scotland.  When  once  giving 
evidence  in  court,  he  was  asked  how  many 
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sheep  he  possessed.  He  said  he  did  not 
know,  “ Have  you  five  thousand  asked 
Patrick  Robertson,  one  of  the  counsel. 
Corrychoillie  gave  a patronising  nod  of 
acquiescence.  “ Have  you  ten  thousand  ?” 
“ Why,  I have  that  of  black  cattle  and 
horses/’  he  replied.  “ Have  you  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  thousand  sheep  ?”  “ Oh  yes, 
I have  forty  thousand.”  ” Have  you 
fifty  thousand  ?”  “ I do  not  know  ex- 

actly to  a few  thousands  ; but  I have  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  ‘ beasts,’  ” Cor- 
rychoillie boasted  that  he  was  the  largest 
holder  of  live  stock  in  the  world,  “ except 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  no  thanks  to  him, 
for  he  pays  no  rent.”  Mr.  Cameron  lat- 
terly gave  up  many  of  his  farms,  retaining 
little  more  than  the  one  from  which  he 
derived  his  cognomen  of  ” Corrychoillie;” 
but  he  purchased  small  estates  in  Stirling- 
shire and  in  Skye. 

He  could  endure  fatigue  to  an  extent 
almost  inconceivable  ; he  was  often  three 
nights  without  sleep,  and  as  many  days 
without  food  or  other  nourishment  than  a 
dram  and  a bit  of  oatcake  and  a drink  of 
water  from  a roadside  well.  Indeed,  he 
has  been  heard  to  say  that,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  he  had  travelled  from  Torri- 
don,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ross-shire,  to 
Falkirk  Tryst,  at  a cost  of  only  eighteen- 
pence,  exclusive  of  tolls.  Riding  was  his 
only  mode  of  travelling,  and  he  was  very 
particular  about  the  breed  of  ponies  which 
he  kept.  They  were  of  the  small,  sure- 
footed, wiry.  Highland  breed  Cwith,  lat- 
terly, a dash  of  Arab  blood  in  them),  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  knocking  about  the 
country,  and  capable  of  enduring  almost 
as  much  fatigue  as  their  owner.  On  one 
occasion,  he  performed  the  following  feat : 
— He  had  come  to  Inverness — a distance 
of  fifty-five  miles— on  his  way  to  the  Muir 
of  Ord  Market,  and  expected  a letter  from 
Fort  William,  containing  money  to  make 
purchases  of  cattle.  The  letter  did  not 
arrive  ; and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  friends,  he  set  off,  in  a wet,  stormy 
night,  and  rode  to  Fort  William — a dis- 
tance of  nearly  sixty-five  miles.  Here  he 
learned  that  the  letter  had  been  despatched 
to  his  house  at  Corrychoillie.  Thither  he 
rode  accordingly,  took  some  breakfast, 
and  mounted  a fresh  pony  caught  from  the 
hill,  and  was  at  the  Muir  of  Ord  Market 
the  same  afternoon,  having  travelled  a 
distance  little  short  of  200  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  two  days.  His  slight  but 
athletic  frame  was  well  adapted  for  exer- 
ci.se  and  hardship,  and  even  on  the  day  of 
his  death  he  was  actively  engaged  in  his 
usual  avocations,  and  this  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five. 

Corrychoillie  had  the  reputation  of  hav- 
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ing  been  a kind  and  considerate  friend  of 
the  smaller  dealers  and  crofters  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  Though  habitually 
frugal,  if  not  parsimonious,  he  occasion- 
ally gave  liberal  entertainments  to  his 
friends. 

Among  the  many  Highland  anecdotes 
and  imitations  of  the  late  Lord  Robertson 
were  several  connected  with  Corrychoillie, 
and  one  of  these  will  perhaps  bear  repe- 
tition. He  was  seated  one  evening  with  a 
party  of  brother  hill-farmers,  and  talking 
largely  of  his  immense  stock  and  his  doings 
at  Falkirk  Tryst,  when  one  of  the  party 
exclaimed,  “ Why,  Corrychoillie,  you  are 
making  yourself  as  great  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.”  “The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton !”  replied  the  old  man  with  a smile  ; 
” it  w'as  easy  for  the  duke  to  put  down 
his  men  at  Waterloo— a regiment  here  and 
a regiment  there  ; but  let  him  try  to  put 
down  ten  thousand  sheep,  forby  black  cat- 
tle, at  Falkirk  Tryst,  and  it's  my  opinion  ’’ 
— (here  he  paused  and  nodded  signifi- 
cantly)— ” it’s  my  opinion  he  will  make 
a very  confused  business  of  it.” 


Mr.  James  Stratox. 

Lately.  Mr.  James  Straton,  well-known 
throughout  Scotland  for  his  devotion  to 
phrenological  science. 

Mr.  Straton  was  one  of  its  earliest  ad- 
herents in  the  North,  and  he  contributed 
to  give  it  a scientific  basis.  Under  the 
modest  title  of  “ Contributions  to  the 
Mathematics  of  Phrenology,”  he  published 
in  1845  an  essay  remarkable  for  patient 
investigation  and  critical  acumen,  but 
more  especially  so  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  grow'th  of  the  brain  up  to  a period 
of  life  much  beyond  what  was  generally 
believed.  Callipers  in  hand,  and  with  no 
object  but  truth  in  view,  he  overthrew,  in 
his  simple  pamphlet,  the  errors,  for  they 
were  nothing  less,  of  Tidemann,  Soem- 
mering, the  brothers  Wenzel,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  regard  to  the  growth 
of  the  brain  being  arrested  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  year,  or  even  earlier. 

Mr.  Straton  contributed  on  several  oc- 
casions to  The  Zoist.  In  all  cases  his  pa- 
pers vvere  distinguished  by  zeal,  patience, 
and  minute,  accurate,  and  logical  research. 
They  were  also  strongly  marked  by  ori- 
ginality and  truthfulness. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Straton  was  in  the 
habit  of  lecturing  on  Plirenology.  He  was 
deeply  versed  in  meteorology;  and,  when- 
ever he  thought  it  would  be  useful,  tlii.s 
humble  and  almost  unacknowledged  man 
of  science  was  ready  to  initiate  the  popular 
mind  in  a knowledge  of  the  construction 
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and  uses  of  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
&c.  and  expounded,  if  not  eloquently,  at 
least  accurately  and  usefully,  the  laws  of 
storms,  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  &c. 
— -Aberdeen  Herald. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

[P.  543.]  The  late  Archdeacon  Bridge  was  a 
native  of  Harwich,  and  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house  : he  entered  Christchurch  as  a commoner 
1825;  and  liis  name  was  in  the  second  class  both 
of  Classical  and  Mathematical  honours  in  Mich, 
term,  1829.  After  having  served  a curacy  in  rme 
of  the  Eastern  counties,  he  accorapanie<l  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cochrane  to  Newfoundland,  as  Government 
Chaplain,  and  tutor  to  his  son.  In  1834  the  Bishop 
collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  St.  John’s,  and 
■shortly  after  he  was  appointed  Vicar-general  and 
ecclesiastical  commissary.  He  visited  England  in 
1840  and  in  1850.  He  married,  in  1834,  Miss  Dun- 
cumb,  the  daughter  of  a Newfoundland  merchant, 
who  is  left  with  nine  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
is  a midshipman  ser\ing  in  the  Pacific. 

March  31 . .\.t  the  residence  of  hi.s  son  George 
Walpole  Bncke,  esq.  in  the  township  of  Moore, 
CO.  Larabton,  Canada,  aged  54,  the  Rev.  Horatio 
Walpole  Bucke,  M.A.  He  was  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  B A.  1825,  M.A.  1828.  His  second 
daughter,  Helen-Augusta,  died  at  the  same  place, 
on  the  24th  Feb. 

April  7.  At  Dublin,  aged  34,  the  Hon.  aitd  Rev. 
Henry  Robert  Pakenham,  fifth  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Longford. 

April  12.  At  Teignmouth,  aged  G9,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wright,  Vicar  of  Winkleigh,  N.  Devon  ; to 
Avhich  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  E.xeter  in 

April  14.  At  Eddlestoae  manse,  co.  Peebles,  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Robertson,  D.D. 

April  IG.  In  Harcwood-street,  aged  75,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Walinle,  Rector  of  Christ  church, 
Marylcbone,  and  of  ftterimrham,  Noifolk.  He  was 
tlic  (ddest  .son  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Walpole,  Clerk 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Envoy  to  Portugal 
(youngest  brother  of  Horatio  first  Earl  of  Orford 
of  the  second  creation  of  I80fi),byhis  fir&t  wife 
Diana  Gro.ssett.  He  was  of  Trinitv  college,  Cam- 
lu-idge,  B.A.  1803,  M.A.  1809,  B.D.  1828.  He  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Itteringham  in  1809  by 
the  Earl  of  Orford.  to  the  di.strict  rei'tory  of  Christ 
church  in  the  parish  of  Jlarylobone  by  the  Crown 
in  1828.  He  married  in  1811  Caroline- Frances, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Hyde,  esq.  Judge  at 
Calcutta,  by  ilary,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Francis  Se>  raour,  son  of  the  9th  Duke  of  Somer- 
set ; and  by  that  lady,  who  died  in  1840,  he  has 
loft  a daughter,  unmarried,  and  two  son.s, — the 
Rev.  Reginald  Robert  Walpole,  who  married  in 
1819  Annc-Eliza,  3d  daughter  of  John  Heaton, 
esq.  of  Pitts  Heaton,  co.  Denbigh,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  third  Lord  Hc-nniker,  and  has 
issue  a daughter;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Seymour 
Walpole.  Vicar  of  Farndon  with  Balderton,  Notts, 
who  married  in  1848  Elizabeth,  4th  <Lau.  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Apthorp,  Rector  of  Gumley,  co. 
Leic.  and  has  issue  three  >on.s  and  one  daugh- 
ter. 

April  17.  At  Redrutli,  Cornwall,  aged  88.  the 
Rev,  John  )F  'sGr  Hateksley,  for  sixty -four  years 
Rector  of  Knotting  with  Souklrop,  eo.  Bedford 
(1792),  and  Rector  of  Turvey,  in  the  same  county 
(1827).  He  was  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
B.A,  1789,  M.A.  1804. 

At  Sidmouth,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  WiUiain  Jevkiris, 
Vicar  of  that  parish  (1821).  He  was  of  Oriel  col- 
lege, Oxford,  B.A.  1805,  M,A.  l»08. 

April  18.  At  Chichester,  at  the  re.sidence  of  his 
brother  Charles  Sturges  Jones,  esq.  .!gcd  42,  the 
Rev,  EdKard  Inwood  Jones.,  Rector  of  Shire  New- 
ton, near  Chepstow  (1847),  a Rural  Dean,  and  a 


magistrate  for  Monmouthshire.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Jones,  Rector  of  Milton 
Keynes,  Bucks ; and  was  of  Clare  hall,  Cara 
bridge,  B.A.  1837.  He  was  presented  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1841  to  the  vicarage  of  Bawdsey  in 
Suffolk,  which  he  resigned  in  1847.  He  married, 
June  18,  1840,  Sidney-Jane-Lawrence,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  French  Lawrence,  Rector  of 
Farndon,  co.  Northampton,  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Arthur  Clarke  of  Dublin. 

April  19.  At  Walsgraveon  Sowe,  co.  Warwick, 
aged  Gl.the  Rev.  Frederick  David  Perkins,  Vicar 
of  Stoke  with  Sowe,  Rector  of  Swayfield,  co.  Lin- 
coln, Vicar  of  Down  Hatherleigh,co. Glouc.  Chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  her  Maje-ty,  a magistrate  for 
Wanvickshire.’and  sun-ogate.  He  wa.s of  Brasenose 
college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1825,  He  was 
presented  to  Stoke  with  Sowe  in  1817,  to  Sway- 
field  in  1820,  and  to  Down  Hatherleigh  in  1827, 
.all  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  His  parishioners 
of  So'we,  in  1832,  pre.sented  to  him  a handsome 
silver  salver  as  a mark  of  their  respect  for  his 
services  during  fourteen  years. 

April  20.  At  West  Hamptnes,  near  Chichester, 
aged  89,  the  Rev.  Thomas  White  Cogan,  for  fifty- 
five  years  Vicar  of  East  Dean . He  was  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  B A.  1794,  M.A.  1798.  In  18:J8 
his  parishioners  presented  to  him  a silver  tea- 
service  of  the  value  of  50  guineas.  His  wife  died 
in  Pimlico  in  1842. 

April  ^\.  At  Edith  Weston,  co.  Rutland,  the 
Rev.  George  Cace  Oione,  Rector  of  that  parish 
(184G).  He  was  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1331. 

April  22.  At  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  Rev. 
John  Peglar . Xienr  of  Alveston  (184G)  and  Perp. 
Curate  of  Bishopston,  co.  Warw.  (1821).  He  was 
of  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  B.A.  1805,  M.A. 
1808. 

April  23.  At  Folkton,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert Phillips,  Rector  of  that  parish  (1817).  He  was 
of  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1813,  M.A. 
18 IG;  and  had  for  many  years  the  charge  of  the 
parish  of  Wiilerby.  He  ha.s  left  a widow  and  five 
children. 

At  East  Retford,  Notts,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Hntdunson , M.A. 

,4//77  24.  Suddenly,  the  E.qv.  Jeremiah  Smith, 
Vicar  of  Long  Buckby,  Northaraptonsliire  (1834), 
and  a Prebendary  of  Lichfield  (1832).  He  was  of 
(pteen's  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1804,  M.A, 
1808. 

April  2G.  ,\ge<.l  Gd,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Carr, 

Rector  of  Fletton,  near  Peterborough. 

At  Salisbury,  a^red  75,  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry 
Hodgson,  Minor  Canon  of  the  cathedral  (1825), 
and  Vicar  of  Kington  St.  Michael  (1824).  He  was 
of  Pembroke  college.  Cambridge,  M.A.  1812. 

April  29.  At  hi.s  re.ddence,  Honors,  Stoke 
Canon,  Devonshire,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  John  Bond, 
Perp.  Citrate  of  Netlu-rexe  (1813),  and  Rector  of 
Romansleigh  in  tliat  county  (1829),  Rector  of 
Saltfleetby  St.  Peterts.  Lincolnshire  (1802);  for 
many  years  Chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland, 
Bart.  5l.P.  He  was  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  B.A. 
1793,  M.A.  1795. 

At  the  vicarage,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire,  aged 
57,  the  Rev.  Samuel  James  Aden.  He  was  of  Pem- 
broke coll.  Cambridge,  B.A.  1820. 

May  4.  At  Oakley  House,  near  Abingdon,  aged 
GI,  the  Rev.  John  Ireland,  Vicar  of  Queen’s  Charl- 
ton, Somersetshire  : formerly  of  Hampton  Lodge, 
Hereford,  and  of  Niinney  near  Frome.  Thi.s  gen- 
tleman was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Ire- 
land, M A.  Vicar  of  Frome,  by  Alicia,  sister  of  the 
Rev.  William  Everett,  M A.  Fellow  of  New  col- 
lege, and  Vicar  of  Romford,  Essex;  and  some 
genealogical  particulars  of  his  family  (by  his  bro- 
ther-in-law the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Hyde  Cassan, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.).  will  b.--  found  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  Feb.  18  . >,  p.  18G.  He  was  of  Queen’s 
coRege,  Oxford,  B.A.  .816,  M.A.  1820;  and  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Queen’s  Charlton  in 
1829. 
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May  <3.  At  Hastings,  aged  26,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Philip  Francis,  younge.st  son  of  Benj.  Francis,  e.sq. 
of  Twyford,  Norfolk. 

May  10.  At  the  glebe  house,  Kilnaleck,  co. 
Cavan,  aged  69,  the  Rev.  irtYham  Edicard  Hearn, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Kildrumferton,  dioc.  Kilmore. 

May  \l.  At  Doe  Castle,  co.  Donegal,  aged  64, 
the  Rev.  John  George  Ma^klison,  formerly  Rector 
of  West  ilonkton,  co.  Somerset,  to  which  he  was 
instituted  (it  being  in  his  own  patronage)  in  182.5. 
Ifewasof  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1823. 
He  died  from  injuries  received  two  day.s  before  in 
tailing  on  a rock  when  fi.shing. 

May  VI.  At  Ferns,  Ireland,  aged  71,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Moore,  Rector  of  Kilbride  and  Ferns.  lie 
was  heir  pre.sumptive  to  the  Earldom  of  Drogheda 
(the  present  Marquess  being  childless),  being  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  lion.  Ronsonby  Moore  (next 
brother  to  the  first  Marquess),  by  his  first  wife 
the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Moore,  daughter  of  Stephen 
first  Vi.scount  Mount  Cashell.  He  married  in  1816 
Lucie,  dau.  of  James  Currie,  M.D.  and  leaves 
issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Ponsonby 
Artluir  Moore,  esq.  the  eldest  son,  married  in  1844 
Augusta-Sophia,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Hon.  tVm.  H. 
Cardner,  and  has  issue.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Lucie-Catherine,  is  married  to  George  Annesley 
Owen,  esq.  of  Ramsgate,  co.  We.xford  ; and  Emily- 
.lean,  the  second,  to  her  cousin  James  CTeghorn 
Moore,  esq. 

May  13.  At  Silk  Willoughby,  Line,  aged  73,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jonett,  Rector  of  that  place  (1813).  He 
was  of  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1306, 
M.A.  1823. 

May  14.  At  Stoke,  near  Rochester,  aged  64,  the 
Rev.  James  A'Cf/'soa,  Vicar  of  Stoke  (1839),  and 
Curate  of  Hoo  Allhallows. 

At  Bavs water,  aged  94,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ft/t- 
clife,  .ALA. 

May  16.  Aged  79,  the  Rev.  Robert  Gream, 
Rector  of  Rotheidield,  Sus.sex  (1837).  He  was  of 
St.  Edmund  hall,  Oxford,  B.A.  1803. 


D E A T H 8, 

.\RR.VNGED  l.N  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

June  ...  Lost  in  H.M.S,  Nerbudda  (see  before, 
p.  4.33),  aged  17,  .Arthur  Lawrence  Bayntun, 
second  son  of  Capt.  Lawrence  Bayntun,  late  of  the 
14th  Liglit  Dragoons  : and  in  the  same  ship,  aged 
18,  Burdett  Howe  Browne,  elde.st  son  of  John 
Denis  Browne,  e.Mp  of  .Mount  Browne,  co.  .Mayo, 
(formerly  M.P.  for  that  county,)  and  grand.son  of 
the  late"  Right  Hon,  Denis  Browne.  They  were 
both  Midshipmen. 

Dec.  b.  At  .Melbourne,  Australia,  aged  2.),  Henry, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  William  Wingrove,  e.sq. 
surgeon,  of  Keynsham. 

Dec.  ll.  At  Bunbury,  Western  .Australia,  Den- 
zil  Onslow,  es<i.  fourth  bn  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Walton  Onslow,  of  Dunsborough  House,  Surrey. 

Dec.  I-').  At  sea,  returning  from  Bombay,  Capt. 
George  Branson  Scott,  21st  B.N.I.,  second  son  of 
Robert  Scott,  esq.  of  Outland,  near  Plymouth. 

Dec.  21.  Drowned,  while  bathing  off  Port  Lyt- 
tleton.  New  Zealand,  aged  23,  William-Morphew, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  John  .Alorphew  Browne, 
1st  Ear.  Reg.  Bombay. 

Feb.  7.  .Vt  Reading,  .suddenly,  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Conolly  Cowan,  formerly  of  Bristol,  and  father  of 
Samuel  Cowan,  e.'^q.  of  Bath. 

Feb.  14.  At  .Seetabuldee,  Emily  L.  wife  of  En- 
sign Arthur  Edmond  Oakes,  41,st  Madras  Nat.  Inf. 

Feb.  15.  .At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  Henry  De  Lisle, 
Lieut.  R.N.  fourth  son  of  Ferdinand  De  Lisle,  esq. 
of  Redhill.  He  passed  his  e.Kamination  in  1844, 
served  iw  mate  in  the  Phoenix  and  Hull  steam- 
vcs.sels,  obtained  his  commission  1844,  and  was 
afterwards  with  the  Alfred  .')0,  on  the  Brazilian 
station,  and  the  Frolic  16,  in  the  Pacific. 

Feb.  23.  At  Ferozepore,  Alfred  Barker,  esq.  of 
the  66th  Goorkha  Kegt.  and  Quartcruiustcr  and 
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Interpreter  10th  Light  Cav.  youngest  son  of  the 
late  George  Barker,  esq.  of  Springfield,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

Feb.  27.  At  Woo<l.stock,  Canada  AVest,  aged  35, 
Robert-Alexander,  fifth  .son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wetherell,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

At  Demerara,  aged  35,  Fred.  P.  Woollcombe, 
esq.  Dep. -.Assist.  Com.-General,  second  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  Woollcombe,  R.A.  of  Clifton. 

Feb.  28.  At  Kandy,  aged  60,  Edward  Scott 
Waring,  esq.  late  of  the  Civil  Service. 

March  3.  At  Calcutta,  aged  44,  Capt.  Henry 
Hiller,  of  Dover,  18  years  commanding  H.C.F.L.V. 
Hope. 

March  4.  At  Hastings,  Robert  Henry  Baines, 
esq.  late  of  Verulam-buildings,  Gray’s-inn,  fifth 
son  of  the  late  Rev,  John  John.son  Baines,  Vicar 
of  Caynham,  Shropsliire. 

March  7.  At  Kurnool,  Lindsay  Donnelly  Dar- 
nell, esq.  Madras  Civil  Service. 

.At  Shamley,  Canada,  aged  68,  Capt.  R.  Halils, 
many  y'ears  of  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  then  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Rifles.  He  was  at  Waterloo, 
having  entered  the  army  at  17  years  of  age. 

March  17.  At  Funchal, Madeira,  aged  19,Chas.- 
Thomas,  third  .son  of  the  late  Capt.  Wybergh,  R.N. 

March  19.  At  Monmouth,  John  Barnett,  e.sq.  of 
Cheltenham,  coroner  for  the  Fore.st  Division  of 
Gloucestershire,  son  of  the  late  Henry  Barnett, 
e.sq.  of  Cobrey,  near  Ross,  Heref. 

At  Gottingen,  aged  76,  Professor  Jleir,  the  na- 
tural historian. 

March  2\.  .At  Calcutta,  Dr.  Willlamj Montgo- 
merie, '-uperintending  surgeon  of  the  Barrackporc 
Division. 

Aged  59,  tVilliam  Townshend,  e.sq.  banker,  of 
Winchcomb. 

March  24.  .At  .Malta,  Capt.  James  Hill. 

At  Aborlollwyn,  near  .Aberj'stwith,  aged  59, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Charles  Richardes,  Bombay  Army. 

March  27.  .At  Horndon-on-Hill,  aged  81 , Alice, 
widow  of  W.  Spittey,  esq. 

March  28,  In  University-st.  London,  aged  80, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cann,  formerly  of  Kilkhampton. 

George  Fyler,  esq.  of  Southwick-pl.  Hyde  Park, 
and  the  Temple,  London,  barri.stcr-at-law,  after 
many  years’  severe  suffering. 

March  29.  At  York,  aged  52,  Joseph  Crawshaw, 
esq.  of  Dewsbury,  of  the  firm  of  J.  and  R.  Craw- 
shaw, railway  contractors. 

At  Torquay,  aged  20,  Eleanor,  eldest  dau.  of 
Charles  Millett,  esq.  of  MaideipErleigh,  Berks. 

At  Odes.sa,  aged  62,  John  Wilkins,  c.sq. 

Mai'ch'iX.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  82,  John  T. 
Blakeney, esq. 

.\t  Con.stantinople,  aged  23,  Edmund  L.  J. 
AVilson,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Wilson,  esq. 
solicitor,  of  Kendal. 

April  2.  At  .Southampton,  aged  84,  Harriot, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  .Allen,  Rector  of  Newdi- 
gate,  Surrey. 

.At  Ipswich,  aged  69,  Mary,  wife  of  Robert 
Squirrell,  sen.  gent. 

April  3.  .At  Southampton,  Chas.AV.  D.  Hellyer, 
of  Dlington,  eldest  .son  of  the  late  Charles  Hellyer, 
e.sq.  Paymaster  and  Purser,  R.N. 

-Aged  79,  Johii  Weight,  esq.  of  Leicester,  for- 
merly of  Halstead,  Leic. 

April  5.  .At  Frind.sbury,  Kent,  aged  57,  John 
.Atkinson,  e.sq. 

At  Lymington,  aged  86,  Launce.  relict  of  Philip 
Glover,  esq.  of  Sedgford,  Norfolk,  formerly  of  the 
Inniskillen  Dragoons,  dau.  of  the  late  Duncan 
Campbell,  esq.  of  AVilmington,  Kent. 

April  6.  Aged  68,  Man.  Barker,  e.sq.  of  Barby. 

At  Brockenhurst,  aged  85,  Mr.  Jonathan  AVyatt, 
late  of  Dibden,  near  Southampton. 

April  7.  .At  Penzance,  aged  71,  John  Luke,  esq. 

Aprils,.  At  Dennington,  Suffolk,  aged  57,  Mr. 
Thomas  Capon.  His  name  has  long  .stood  pre- 
eminent in  the  cultivation  of  an  extent  of  soil 
equal  to,  if  not  much  beyond,  any  other  in  this 
county.  He  was  a liberal  employer,  and  a sincere 
friend. 
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At  Derby,  aged  49,  Mias  Sarah  Urafftey,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Grafftey,  esq.  of  the  Old 
Kent-road. 

April  9.  At  Madeira,  aged  23,  Mary,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  William  Johirston, 
K.C.B. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Dover,  aged 
81 , Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  Eev.  Benj.  Marten,  of 
Barfrestone,  Kent  (for  many  years  Pastor  of  the 
General  Baptist  Church,  Dover),  and  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Stephen  Love,  esq.  of  Head- 
corn. 

April  10.  At  Exeter,  aged  8.5.  Hannah,  widow 
of  Charles  Crichlow,  Esq.  of  Barbados. 

At  Tiverton,  aged  88,  Henry  Dunsford,  e^q. 
banker. 

At  Southwark,  aged  .5.3,  Eobert-Thomas,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Major  .Joseph  Fletcher,  E.I.C.S. 

At  Glutton  rectory,  Mrs.  Harrioc  Katharine 
Elizabeth  Money,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  D. 
Johnstone,  Rector  of  Glutton. 

At  Harewood-sq.  aged  18,  John-N'ewTnan,  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Messiter,  esq.  of  Barwick  House, 
Yeovil. 

At  Gretton,  Edmund  Morri.s,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Campbell  Morris,  esq.  of  Loddington  Hall, 
Leic.  and  B.A.  of  Sidney  Su.s.sex  college,  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  Stansted  Mountlitchet,  Essex,  Emily-Pe- 
nelope,  wife  of  Thomas  Wilsmore,  esq.  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Orbell  Hustler,  esq.  of  flalstead. 

April  11.  At  Edinbttrgh,  Catherine,  wife  of 
James  Anderson,  esq.  of  Wilton  Lodge. 

Aged  .52,  Ann,  wife  of  William  Andrews,  e.sq. 
solicitor.  Market  Har borough. 

At  Merton  Hall,  aged  71,  ilartha,  second  thru, 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Bayliffe,  Vicar  of  Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire. 

Miriam,  third  dau.  of  the  late  John  Bloiufield, 
e.sq.  of  Billingford  Hall,  near  Scolc. 

At  Newark,  aged  23,  Sarah-Elizabetli,  wife  of 
C.  C.  Foottit,  esq.  eldest  dau.  of  \Y.  Thompson, 
esq.  M.D. 

At  East  Stower,  near  Shaftesbury,  aged  T9, 
Joseph  Bennett  White,  esq.  last  surviving  son  of 
('apt.  John  White,  for  many  years  a magistrate  of 
Dorset. 

April  12.  At  Clifton,  aged  61 , Ja.s.  M.  Brander, 
M.D.  of  the  Bengal  .Medical  .Service. 

At  Eccle^all,  near  .Shcttield,  aged  64,  Ann,  wife 
f»f  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  and  mother-in-law  of  the 
Rev.  <r.  M.  Webb,  ^'k■ar  ot  Augliton. 

At  I’oNtead  rector}-,  aged  3(.>,  Win.  Coyle,  e-^i. 
M.R.C.S.  second  son  of  the  Rev.  .James  Coyte, 
Rector  of  Poistead. 

Aged  20,  Sarah-Drake,  youtigest  dau.  and  on 
the  17th,  aged  51,  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jabcz 
Dixon,  D.D.  Wesleyan  minister,  and  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  R.  Wat.son. 

At  the  vicartige,  Madeley,  Salop,  the  foliowing 
cliildren  of  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Gwyther; — April  12, 
aged  10,  Hepzibah-Mary ; April  13,  aged  8,  Emily- 
.Maria;  April  14,  aged  7,  Phoebe-Catherine;  April 
lO,  aged  5,  James-Bulkeley-Fhilipps ; Axuil  21, 
aged  3,  Clara- Artemesia. 

At  Arundel,  aged  70,  Riviiard  iloliues.  csii. 
solicitor,  an  Alderman,  and  Clerk  to  tl-.e  Com- 
missioners of  the  Port.  His  .son  of  the  >ai!ie  name 
has  been  elected  liis  sueeei^sor. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  3t'i,  Arrhi''aid  Hud- 
son, esq. 

At  Clifton,  Thomas  Lucas,  esq.  .\ldcrman  of 
Bristol,  senior  partner  iii  the  !irm  of  S.  W.  Lucas 
and  Co.  of  Binniiigh.nn. 

At  Brighton,  aged  24.  Louisa,  wife  of  Richard 
Parry,  esq. 

At  on  advanced  age,  Penelope,  relict  of  Caleb 
Rose,  esq.  snrgeon,  of  Sudbui'y. 

At  the  Waldron’s,  Croydon,  aged  19,  Alfrcd- 
Tobias,  younger  son  of  the*  late  Tobias  Slurge,  esq. 
of  'Letherhead. 

At  Aberdeen,  aged  86,  Dr.  Neil  Sutherland. 

At  Grantham,  at  the  house  of  her  sen  the  Rev. 
John  Stoupe  Wagstaifs,  aged  79,  Mrs.  WagstaSe. 


widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Stoupe  Wagstaffe,  Vicar 
of  Barkstone  and  Plungar. 

April  IZ.  Aged  56,  George  Bowen,  esq.  of 
Llwyngsvair,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  Deputy  Lieut,  for  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke. 

At  Old  Park,  Niton,  I.  W.  aged  33,  William 
Malet  Dansey,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Col.Dansey,  C.B. 
Royal  Art. 

At  Greenside,  near  Kendal,  aged  59,  Samuel 
Holker  Haslara,  esq.  one  of  Her  Jlajesty’s  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  Lancashire  andAVestmerland  and 
tlie  west  riding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  Kilburn,  Middlesex,  aged  79,  Mr.  Francis 
Higgins,  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Butler,  LL.D. 
late  Rector  ofWallington, Herts,  and  great-nephew 
of  Jacob  Butler,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  late  of 
Gray’s-inn,  and  Barnwell  Abbey,  Camb.  Deceased 
was  nearly  60  years  in  the  Hydrographical  OtRce. 
Admiralty. 

At  Norwich,  aged  61,  Robert  Hull,  e,sq.  M.D., 
formerly  surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  and  Phy- 
sician to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  which 
lie  resigned  about  two  years  ago.  At  the  time  of 
his  decease  he  was  a magistrate  for  Norwich  and 
Physician  to  the  Eye  Infirmary.  Dr.  Hull  wa.s 
the  author  of  Cursory  Notes  on  the  Morbid  Eye, 
Es.say3  on  Determination  of  Blood  to  the  Head, 
and  Suggestions  on  Consumption  ; also  of  several 
brochures,  among  them  a very  amusing  and  clever 
one  on  Medical  Reform.  IILs  degree  was  from 
I.,ambeth. 

At  Eraesootc,  Warw.  aged  57,  George  Vernon 
Keys,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Richard  Kei'S, 
esq.  of  Cheadle,  Staff. 

At  his  residence,  Stamford-liill,  near  Stratton, 
Cornwall,  aged  69,  Cory  Kingdon,  esq.  M.D.  and 
M.R.C.S.  Dr.  Kingdon  was  born  at  Holsworthy 
in  1787,  and  was  the  fom-th  and  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Richard  Kingdon,  esq.  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s justice.s  of  the  peace  for  Devon,  by  Rebecca, 
only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Boughton.  In  hi.s 
youth  the  medical  profession  was  his  choice,  and 
after  his  apprenticeship  ho  practised  in  Cornwall 
as  surgeon  and  apothecary  for  many  years  very 
succcs.sfully.  But  his  health  suffering  from  strict 
application,  he  took  out  liis  diploma  as  physician, 
and  ai>o  tanned  to  a considerable  extent,  in  which 
he  took  great  deliglit  ; and  for  more  than  twenty' 
} ears  he  has  gratuitously  given  Ifis  advice  once  a 
week  to  the  sick  and  afiiictcd,  many  eoming  from 
a long  distance  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  kind- 
ness. He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Buekiiigliam,  Vicar  of  Lurrington 
and  Rcetor  of  Doddiscombleigh,  and  had  issue. 

At  Iping  House,  near  Midhurst,  aged  78,  Anna- 
•laiie,  oldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Nixon,  esq. 

ill  Wyndliam-placc,  aged  76,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  William  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Loppington, 
Salop,  and  niece  of  the  late  Samuel  Harwood,  M.D. 
of  Crickheatli  Hall,  near  Oswestry. 

.\t  Ford  I.odge,  Hornchurch,  aged  94,  Mrs. 
Tyler,  widow  of  Christopher  Tyler,  esq.  of  Why- 
bridge,  Essex. 

.\t  Crompton,  aged  76,  Elizabeth-Jane,  relict  of 
riioma-  White,  esq.  formerly  of  Newton.  Wilts. 

At  iier  father's,  William  Craven,  esii.  Clapton 
I.odge,  Halifax,  aged  26,  5Iary,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
•John  Henry  \Vliitelcy,  Rector  of  Pedmore,  Wore. 

April  1 4.  In  Connanght-terrace,  aged  88,  Anne, 
last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Patrick  Gaw,  esq. 
and  widow  of  John  Boyle,  csii.  both  of  Belfast. 

.\.t  Brentford,  aged  88,  John  Clarke,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  Henry  Ilayman,  esq.  Ot- 
tcry  St.  Mai-y,  aged  18,  Crisley-Oeiiia,  third  dau, 
of  the  late  Rev.  James  Cozens,  of  Vnys-y-Rlwm, 
near  Llantrissaiiit,  Glam. 

At  Alderlcy-edge,  Manchester,  aged  68,  John 
Dover,  esq. 

At  Lambeth,  aged  55,  Joseph  Dresser,  esq.  of 
Hay’s  Wharf,  Tooley-strcet. 

At  Windsor,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Emlp, 

At  his  residence,  Upper  Brambridge  IIou.se,  neav 
Winchester,  aged  83,  Edward  Houghton,  esq. 
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At  the  Mount,  Whitby,  aged  52,  Ann,  relict  of 
Richard  Robinson,  esq. 

At  Gloucester-i’oad,  Regenfs-parh,  aged  32, 
Charles  Edward  Secretan,  esq.  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

At'Cranbrook,  Mary,  wife  of  C.  Williams,  esq. 
Aphl  15.  At  Kensington,  aged  66,  -James  Alder, 
esq. 

At  Horsham,  aged  IT,  .Jane-Ann  de  Blaquire 
Sh.aw,  dan.  of  the  late  Mrs.  Box,  of  Chewton 
House,  near  Bath. 

At  Lejdon,  Essex,  aged  <57,  Robert  Collins,  esq. 
At  Brorasgrove.  aged  S3,  Charles  Creswell,  esq. 
late  of  Barnesley  Hall. 

At  Hertingfordbury,  aged  77,  Ann  Martha 
Elizabeth  Downes,  youngest  dan.  of  the  late  T. 
Downes,  esq.  of  North  Minims. 

In  the  Close,  Lich.field,  Henrietta,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Fell,  esq. 

At  Tencerden.  aeed  68,  Harriet,  dan,  of  the  late 
Tliomas  Hodges,  of  Warehorn. 

Aged  88,  Benjamin  Keningale,  esq.  of  Wiston 
Hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Inrerkeithiug.  Bantfsliire,  Alexander  Morri- 
son, M.A.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter 
Morrison. 

At  Plymouth.  Mary-Elizabeth,  v ife  of  Samuel 
Ray,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  38,  Maiy-Franoes.  wife  of 
George  Rooper,  esq.  of  Nascott  House.  Watford. 

Aged  83,  Nathanael  Wathcn,  esq.  late  of  Gor- 
don-sq. 

April  It).  Mary-Anne-Louisa,  only  surviving 
child  of  John  Henry  Burton,  csq.  clerk  of  the 
piMce  for  the  county  of  Siut'olk. 

Lucy,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W,  B.  Barnshy,  Inonm- 
bent  of  Charsfleld. 

At  Re.ading,  'iged  35,  <Jeorge  Bitrlron,  esq. 

At  Jlcretonhampstead..  aged  33,  Mary-Ann,  wife 
of  .fohn  Hooper,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  Richard  T'ni.acke  Howe,  esq.  late 
Capt.  8 1st  Regt. 

Robert,  only  son  of  the  late  Richard  Hunt  Lucas, 
esq.  of  Sinton  Court.  V.'orc. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  76.  Cordelia,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Nares.  D.D.  Rector  of  Biddenden, 
Kent,  and  Regiits  Professor  of  Jlodern  History 
at  < (xford.  wliose  first  wife  was  the  Lady  Char- 
lotte Sjiencer,  d in.  of  vfeorge  4th  Duke  of  Jlarlbo- 
rou.gh.  The  liecoanod  was  the  second  dan.  of  Tho- 
ma.s' .\dain.s.  C'q.  of  Od.ornc,  near  Cranlirook  ('Ce 
the-  memoir  of  Dr.  N.ires  in  our  vul.  xvi.  p.  13.)). 

At  E.\nionth.  EiancC',  wife  of  Rcar-Adm.  R.  W. 
P irsnii';.  She  wa*-'  (lie  dan.  of  Francis  Adams,  csq. 
of  Norton  Malroward  and  '^toekvond  House,  Som. 
and  was  married  in  Is'iP. 

At  Brighton,  aged  73,  Iwuie  Pittar,  esq.  late -d 
Brixton. 

Aged  22,  Erederick-Williara,  youngest  .son  of 
Mrs.  E.  Tydeman,  St.  Botolph's,  Colchester. 

\t  Waltham  Lodge,  Tulsc-liill.  aged  61',  Charles 
W .alton,  esq.  of  Graccchurch-st. 

April  17.  At  Hartley  Wintney,  Hants,  aged  77, 
Mrs.  Elizabetli  Avlett. 

.\t  Torquay,  Charlotte,  dan.  of  Col.  Bolt.a.  late 
of  75th  Regt. 

At  iier  son’s,  Cattou,  aged  77,  8arali,  relict  of 
Henry  Chamlierlin,  esq. 

At  stepney  Lodge,  aged  82,  George  Coolcman, 
csq.  J.P. ' He  was  twice  mayor  of  Hull,  and  father 
of  the  late  Rev.  George  (.7.  Cookman,  Chaplain  to 
the  Senate  of  the  Cnited  States  of  America. 

At  Crewkerne,  a'zed  sq.  Anna-Maria-Susanna- 
Donne,  relict  of  the  Rev.  G.  Donistliorpe. 

At  West  Bromptoii,  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of 
Thomas  Hawkins,  esq.  LL.D. 

At  Stillingllcet  vicarage,  Yorkshire,  .Maria, 
widow  of  Richard  Moorsom,  esq. 

AC  Cross-lane-head  House,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Wing,  M.A.  Mi- 
nister of  Astley  Abbot’s,  near  Bridgnorth. 

April  18.  M Creech  Saint  Michael,  Som.  iiged 
John  David  Clements,  late  of  Carshalton. 
mrgeon. 


At  the  Spring,  Stoke,  near  CovenWy,  aged  74, 
Mrs.  France.s  Di'esser. 

On  l)oard  the  Ava,  on  tlie  passage  from  Malta, 
Major  Douglas  Cunningham  Graham,  Bombay 
Army.  He  was  of  the  28th  N.  Infantry,  and  lately 
Political  Superintendent  at  Kolapore,  to  which 
post  he  was  appointed  in  1845. 

At  Hollywell  Hall,  near  Durham,  aged  58,  Ni- 
cholas Croiton  Hunter,  esq. 

At  Loughton,  Essex,  aged  76.  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  J.  B.  Mills,  3 3q.  of  Hatton-garden. 

At  Queensicwn,  co.  Cork,  aged  28,  Mr.  Thoraa.s 
Bolland  Powell,  surgeon,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Chrhtopher  Powell,  of  Knaresboro’,  surgeon. 

At  Totnes,  .aged  63,  Miss  Soper,  sister  of  Richard 
Soper,  esq. 

At  Bardon,  near  Taunton,  aged  60,  Thomas 
Warden,  esq.  solicitor. 

At  Ashburton,  .aged  67,  Susanna,  wife  of  John 
Winsor,  esq. 

At  the  convent  of  San  Paolo,  Valetta,  Jlalta, 
aged  38,  the  Rev,  Fatlier  Granville  Hamilton  Wood, 
formerly  a Commander  R.N.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1832,  passed  his  c-xamin.ation  in  1837,  and,  after 
having  been  soni'^  time  mate  of  the  Electra  18,  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  in  1841.  From  that  time 
until  paid  olf  in  134.5  he  served  in  the  Cambrian  36 
ill  tl;e  EaDt  Indies.  He  was  made  Commander 
■Tan.  14,  1846,  and  in  June  following  was  appointed 
to  the  Hound  8,  which  was  employed  on  the 
African,  North  American,  and  West  India  stations. 

April  19.  At  the  rectory,  Odiham,  Hants,  Louisa, 
widow  of  Fulwar  William  Craven,  e.«q.  She  was 
the  third  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  -John  Orde,  wa.s 
maiTieil  in  1831,  and  left  a widow  in  1844  ; she 
leaves  one  surviving  son  and  tliree  daughters. 

At  Southampton,  Clara-Sophia,  wife  of  R.  W. 
Fowler,  esq,  of  Bristol,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Fowler,  esq.  of  that  city. 

At  Aldborough  JTanor,  Yorkshire,  the  residence 
of  her  grandson  Andrew  Sherlock  Lawson,  esq. 
aged  8.5,  Mariana,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Sherlock 
• ioooli,  Bart,  of  Benacre  H.all,  Suffolk.  She  was 
the  dau.  of  Abraham  Wliitaker,  of  Lyster  Hou.se, 
and  sriter  to  Charlotte-Maria  Countess  of  Stnid- 
broke,  and  to  Lady  Williams.  She  was  manned 
in  1796.  and  left  a widow  in  18-M,  having  had 
is,sue  the  present  Baronet,  three  other  <ons.  ami 
three  daughters. 

At  Fii.xton  'drove,  Suffolk,  aged  73.  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  riioma.'  Morse,  es]. 

Aged  58,  4\Tn.  Nicholson,  csej.  of  Woodhousc 
Cott ago,  near  Leeds. 

Geearioned  by  a fall  from  his  horse,  Henry  Ray, 
es(i.  (jf  Hri.stol,  .■solicitor,  and  of  Iron  Acton,  Som. 
•ccund  ton  of  the  late  Rev,  \V.  C.  Ray.  Vicar  of 
Boreham,  Esse.x. 

At  Chichester,  aged  76,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
riiomas  Lo-vrey  Skelton,  esq. 

At  Blandford,  aged  4.5,  Charle.s  Williams,  esq. 
for  13  years  mana.gcr  of  the  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank, 
At  the  M.inor  House,  Thorpe,  ue.ar  Norwich, 
aged  ()3,  Apollonia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Philip  Wodchouse,  Preb.  of  Norwich,  and  Rector 
of  Hin.ghum. 

April  20.  Aged  70,  Charles  Arbouin,  esq. 

Aged  18,  Robert  Bastow,  esq.  of  the  -Mount, 
Wilmington,  Kent. 

At  Ticeliinwt,  Sussex.aged  64,  -John  Brand,  esq. 
late  of  Sutton,  AVoodbridge. 

At  Torquay,  aged  29,  Mary,  wile  of  Thomas 
Ridgway  Bricison.  jun.  ewp  of  Bolton-le-JIoors. 

At  Hol.'-worthy,  aged  56,  Lieut.  Lewis  Heysett 
Coham,  R.N.  He  entered  the  .serrice  in  1813, 
pas.scd  Ids  exaaiination  1823,  was  made  Lieute- 
nant in  the  -Maguiricent,  1828,  and  served  in  the 
.Mersey.  1829.  He  had  been  on  half-pay  since  18.30. 

At  Clifton,  aged  42,  Amelia,  wife  of  Major  Henry 
Lawford,  .Madras  Art. 

At  Gosport,  aged  74,  John  Mortimer,  esq.  M.D. 
Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  and  late  Sur- 
geon of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Haslar. 

At  Cpton,  Essex,  aged  71,  Emma,  relict  of  Sir 
John  Henry  Pelly,  Bart.  She  wa.s  the  6th  dau.  of 
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Henry  Boulton,  esq.  of  Thornecroft,  Surrey;  was 
married  in  1807,  and  left  a wido^¥■  in  1852,  having 
had  issue  the  present  Sir  John  Henry  Felly  and 
other  children.  (See  a memoir  of  Sir  J.  H.  Felly, 
in  Nov.  1852,  p.  .527.) 

At  Atlierstone,  Leic.  aged  27,  Lucy,  third  dau‘ 
of  the  Ficr.  EdAvard  PoAver. 

In  Norfolk-crescent,  Hyde  Park,  aged  74,  Mary, 
i*elict  of  Wm.  Fiobinson,  LL.D.  late  of  Tottenham, 
and  oarrister-at-la'.v  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Lond., 
who  died  .June  1,  1818.  She  Avaa  the  2d  daughter 
of  5Vm.  Eidge,  e,sq.  of  Chiche.ster.  (See  a memoir 
of  Dr.  Robimson,  in  Aug.  1848,  p.  211.) 

At  Prospeet-hill,  near  Reading,  aged  72,  Wm. 
Stephens,  esq. ; and  on  the  24th,  his  Avidow. 

Aged  9,  Tlioraas-Henry,  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Woodroft'e,  M.A.  of  South  Hackney. 

At  Deal,  aged  63,  Mary-Ann,  widow  of  Mr.  Wni. 
Yates,  gentleman. 

April  21.  At  Lanca.ster,  James  Barker,  Caq.  of 
Bake  well,  Derbyshire. 

At  High  Shield,  Hexham,  Mr.  Robert  Wallon 
Bell.  Mr.  Bell,  avIio  in  18.50  was  suddenly  called 
from  an  ob.scure  station  in  life  to  succeed  his  rela- 
tive at  High  Shield,  and  to  inherit  the  wealth  of 
the  Avell-knoAvn  Michael  Bell,  of  Hexham,  bore 
the  transition  with  a meek  and  quiet  .spirit.  lie 
had  been  a AA-orking  miner  at  Nenthead,  and  came 
very  unexpectedly  to  inherit  the  broad  acres  of 
High  Shield,  and  the  pleasant  fields  on  the  southern 
margin  of  Hexham.  He  Avas  speedily  elected  a 
guardian  of  the  poor,  and  was  .a  member  of  the 
board  of  health  from  its  formation;  tilling  both 
offices  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Bell  had  early  been  connected  with  the  Wesleyan 
.Methodists,,  and  adhered  to  that  body  ; by  Avliom, 
and  by  many  others,  he  Avas  highly  esteemed. 

At  Southampton,  aged  4,  Fhilip-Hamilton,  only 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  Acton  Broke,  R.E, 

At  Petworth,  Elizabeth-Caroline,  younger  dau. 
of  r.  M-.  Brydoue,  esq. 

.Ct  Il.anburgh,  aged  61,  James  Davenport,  esq. 
merchant. 

At  the  house  of  lu,s  son-in-law  Heorge  Moor-om. 
o.S(;.  aged  84,  Thomas  (nil,  esq.  for  upwanls  of  20 
years  Chiiirm<an  of  the  Ooumnttee  of  Mechanics  in 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

At  Kerry,  Montgomerysiiirc,  aged  26,  Fraiices- 
Mary-Aunc,  Avife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Hensley,  and 
eldest  dau.  uf  tlie  Rev.  W.  Morgan,  Vicar  of  that 
parish. 

At  Toiaiuay,  Clara,  Avife  of  Samuel  Parker,  esii. 
late  of  Clieltenham. 

At  Sandgate,  Frances,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Papillon,  C'q.  of  Acrise-plaee.  Kent. 

-At  Cheltenhiun,  from  injiirits  recciA'-ed  by  fall- 
ing from  her  horse  u hilst  perforaung,  Madlle. 
Rosalie,  a clever  equestrian. 

At  Kensington  Palace-gardens,  Hamet,  Avife  of 
John  Sperling,  esq. 

At  Pau,  Basses  Pyrenees,  aged  37,  Tiiomas 
Vance,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister-at- 
law. 

April  22.  At  Brighton,  aged  32,  Richard  Ben- 
janiiu  Adnam,  esq.  of  Islington. 

At  Canonbury,  aged  69,  John  Bceehani,D.D.  for 
more  than  25  years  one  of  the  Secretarie'  of  the 
^S'esieyan  Methodist  Miasionary  Society. 

At  Bungay,  Rcbert  Burtsall,  esq.  merchant.  He 
Avas  one  of 'the  feoffees  of  the  tOAvn,  and  ae\eral 
times  rilled  the  office  of  Town  Reeve. 

At  Hastings,  aged  70,  Misannah,  Avidow  of  Jere- 
miah Cochrane,  e.sq. 

Thomas  Cockerill,  esq.  of  Richmond,  SiuTe\ . 

At  Westcott,  near  Dorking,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Thos.  Fisher,  esq.  of  Montagu-sq. 

in  Hall-road,  Handswortli.  aged  75,  Thoma.s 
Hinton  Hasluck,  esq. 

At  Ilaslar,  aged  49,  Hamilton  Henning,  esq. 
surgeon,  K.N. 

At  Streatly-hall.  West  M ickham,  aged  92,  Mr. 
Samuel  Webb.  This  patriarch  Ava*  the  father  of 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb  and  a large  family  of  skilful  agri- 
cuiturista  ; and  the  frcqaent  honourable  mention 


of  his  name  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  the 
Babraham  Sheep  ShoAvs  will  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Vernon  (Great  ThurloAv)  estate  Avas  the  first  to 
own  him  as  tenant,  but  for  about  forty  years  he 
has  iield  tlie  fann  on  Avhich  he  closed  his  days.  To 
the  last  he  was  active  and  exemplary  in  aU  the 
duties  of  his  station. 

April  23.  At  Penrith,  aged  73,  Thomas  Dobson 
Bleaymire,  esq. 

At  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  aged  64,  John  Brand, esq. 

At  Exeter,  aged  44,  James  Brash,  esq. 

In  ;^t.  James's-place,  Hampstead-road,  Mary 
Ann  Cooke,  si •> ter  to  the  Rev,  Daniel  Cooke,  In- 
cumbent of  Trinity  Cliurch,  Brompton,  Kent. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  78,  Miss  Jane  Lethbridge. 

Aged  62.  Mr.  Charles  Mumforcl,  surveyor  and 
estate  agent,  Downhara  Market. 

At  Taunton,  .John  D.  Penny,  esq.  solicitor. 

Commander  James  Tnrton  (1847),  on  the  Retired 
List. 

At  LoAver  Groevenor-.-t.  aged  78,  tlie  Rigid  Hon. 
Caroliue-Elizabeth-Mary,  dowager  Lady  Wliarn- 
cliife.  She  was  tlie  only  daughter  of  .Jolin  first 
Earl  of  Erne,  by  liis  second  marriage  with  Lady 
Mary  Hervey.  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Bristol.  Her  ladysliip  married,  30th  March,  1799, 
James,  first  Lord  Wliarucliffe  (grandfather  of  the 
present  peer),  who  at  his  death,  in  1845,  was  Lord 
Privy  Seal  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  administration. 
By  her  husband  she  leaves  surviving  issue  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Stuart  Wortley,  M P.  Recorder 
of  London,  and  the  Hon.  Caroline,  married  to  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Jolin  ChetAvynd  Talbot,  son  of  the 
late  Earl  Talbot. 

April  2 1.  In  ins  90tli  year,  Henry  Clutterbuck, 
esq.  M D.  uf  New  Bridge-st.  Blackfriars,  Consult- 
ing Physician  to  tlie  Peckham  Lunatic  Asylum,  to 
tlie  Royal  South  Londou  Di.spensary.  and  to  the 
Western  City  Dispensary  ; formerly  Physician  to 
the  General  Di.spensarv,  and  Lecturer  in  the  theory 
and  piMctice  of  Physic,  mad  President  of  the  Me- 
dical .-society.  He  Avas  the  third  son  of  Thomas 
Clutterbuck,  esq.  of  Marazion,  co.  Cornwall,  by 
Mary,  dau.  of  Christopher  Masterman,  merchant, 
of  Truro,  and  younger  brother  to  the  Rev.  I hos. 
Clutterbuck,  formerly  Rector  of  Truro.  He  re- 
ceived tlie  degive  of  M.D.  at  GlasgOAv  in  1804, 
lie  Av.as  tlie  author  of  .\n  Inquiry  into  the  Seat 
and  Nature  of  Fever,  1807  ; a treatise  on  the 
Epidemic  fever  of  1817;  an  Essay  on  Pyrexia, 
or  Syinptomaiic  Fever,  1837  ; Lectures  on  Blood- 
letting, 1840  ; a paper  on  xVpoplexy  in  the  Cy- 
vlopiedia  of  Practical  Medicine  ; .and  recently  a 
scries  of  Cssays  on  Intiainiuation. 

At  .\.udlam,  Cheshire,  aged  7 1 , Josepli  Hay, yard, 
esq.  for  many  years  agent  of  the  Yorkshire  es- 
tates of  W.  Wilbcrforce,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  Margaret,  Aviie  of  Charles  Gwillim 
Jones,  of  Gray’s-inn  and  ('■■raven-hill,  esq. 

At  Hemingbrougli,  at  his  sister’s  residence, 
Thomas  Kiriew,  esq. 

At  Kicltnioud,  Surrey,  Sarah,  Avife  of  John 
Noyce,  e.-ci. 

In  Flinisliire.  in  his  67tii  year,  Rev.  Henry 
Lewis  Oxley,  formerly  Pastor  of  Holy  Cross  Chapel, 
Leicester. 

At  Chelieaham,  Ann-Jaiie,  relict  of  William 
Skrine,  e>q.  of  (ilouce-ster-pl. 

At  Torquay,  aged  24,  Benjamin  Joseph  Telford, 
esip  solicitor,  Dublin. 

Ill  Seyiiiour-pldoe,  New-road,  his  Excellency  the 
Marquis  of  X'alparaiso,  Count  of  Montealegre,  a 
Grandee  of  Spain.  &c. 

April  ib.  At  Clifton,  aged  74,  Maria,  relict  of 
Gideon  Aciand,  e^q. 

At  Southsea,  aged  66,  John  Biggar,  esq.  ol 
.Allan-terrace,  and  late  of  the  Accoiuitant-Gcne. 
ral’s  Office,  Somerset  House. 

.At  Camberwell,  aged  78,  Archibald  Clifford 
BlackAvcll  Craufuid,  of  Arduiillau,  Ayrshire. 

Aged  60,  Charles,  last  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Foi'd,  LL.D.  Canon  Residentiary  of 
Hereford,  and  Principal  of  JIagdalen  hall.  Oxford. 

At  Holcomb,  near  DuAvlish,  aged  40,  Mrs.  Hall, 
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wife  of  Major  BjTig  Hall,  Her  Majesty's  special 
messenger  to  the  Crimea. 

At  Dorking,  aged  87,  Rebecca,  relict  of  Thomas 
Hart,  esq. 

At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  40,  Frederick 
William  Hutton,  esq.  elde.st  son  of  the  late  H.  W. 
Hutton,  esq.  of  Beverley. 

At  Matlock,  aged  til,  Ann,  relict  of  Fdward  In- 
gall, esq.  late,  of  AtterclilTe. 

Aged  liO,  F.lizabetli,  relict  of  John  Lefevre,  esq. 
of  Wilbar.ston , Xothamptonshire. 

At  Kirapton  vicarage,  Hert.s,  Kniily-Aiine,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Sullivan. 

At  East  Derehain,  Chaiiotte-Iane,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  IVolla-ston,  Rector.  She  was  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Fawcett,  Vicar  of  Leeds;  was 
married  in  1817,  and  has  left  issue. 

April  26.  In  Fark-sq.  London,  the  Hon.  Anna- 
Maria,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Ryder  F.uiton,  K.ll. 
aunt  to  Lord  Duii'.my.  She  was  the  youngest 
dau.  of  Randal  Llth  Lord  Dun.-^any,  was  manned 
tirst,  in  1808,  to  Philip  Rnche,  e.sq.  of  Donore,  eo. 
IHldare,  who  died  in  1811;  and,  secondly,  in  1823, 
to  Rsar-Adm.  Burton. 

In  Norfolk-.st.  Park-lane,  aged  89,  Amelia- Alicc- 
Jane,  relict  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Dymoke, 
of  Scrivehby  Court,  Line,  the  King’s  Champion. 
She  was  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  offspring  of 
Admiral  Elphinstone,  who  was  Comniander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Russian  navy.  She  leave.s  two  sons, 
the  lion.  Sir  llenrj'  Dymoke,  Bart,  the  (.Queen's 
Champion,  and  the  Rev.  John  Dymoke. 

Aged  79,  Harriet,  wife  of  John  Gosnall,  esq.  of 
Bentley  Hall,  Suffolk. 

In  Park-st.  Grosvenor-.sq.  .aged  79,  Henry  Hal- 
bert, esq. 

Ac  Hardingstone,  near  Nortbamptoa,  aged  7'4, 
Dorothy,  relict  of  the  Rev.  II.  '^uiall,  youngest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Beaumont  Joseph 
DL\.ie,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s  I terb.v,  and  .sister  of  Sir 
Alexander  Dixie,  Bart.  Bosworth  Park. 

In  Marlborough-place,  St.  Johu’s-wood,  aged 
93,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smitli. 

Aged  4-5,  Robert  Tidswell,  es(i.  of  Seymour 
House,  Denraark-hill,  Camberwell. 

Ill  Trafdlgar-place  east,  Hackney-road,  aged  74. 
Edward  Toplis,  esq. 

In  Xorwood-lane.Dulwieb,  aged  68,  Haac  We't- 
morland,  esq.  of  Lloyd’s. 

April  27.  At  Reigate,  nnn  h lamented,  aged  30, 
Mary- Isabella,  only  dau.  of  John  Bentley,  cmi. 
secretary  of  the  I’.ank  of  England. 

At  Wallop,  aged  70,  Josluia  Browiijohn,  C'q. 

At  Weybridge.  Susan,  tliird  dau.  of  Henry  Cory, 
esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

At  Loake's-hill,  near  High  Wycombe,  the  Hon. 
ilrs.  Crewe,  shter  to  Lord  Curington,  aunt  to  tb.c 
Earl  of  Stanhope,  Lord  Gardner,  and  the  dowager 
Lady  Sutlteld.  she  was  Harriet,  elde.st  dau.  of 
Robert  tirst  Lord  Carington,  by  his  first  wife  Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  Lewyn  Boldero  Barnard,  e<q.  She 
was  married  in  1819  to  Lieut. -Col.  .lohn  Fredoriek 
Crewe,  nephew  to  the  tirst  Lord  Creae,  and  was 
left  his  widow  in  18  40. 

At  3Ioreton  V'alence,  aged  70,  Ann,  relict  of 
Wm.  Crowther,  esq.  near  Lutllow. 

At  Coventry,  aged  58,  Lucy,  widow  of  Joseph 
Howe,  csq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  64,  Ralph  Henry  Bolts,  e^q. 
of  Bishopton,  Stralford-on-Avon. 

At  Dawlish,  aged  71,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
James  Powell,  esq. 

At  V'aletta,  Malta,  ag-cd  25,  Louisa-Abigail,  wife 
(<f  Archibald  Weir,  esq.  staff  a.ssistant  .surgeon, 
lately  of  Kidderminster. 

At  Westwell,  Kent,  aged  91,  Mrs.  MTiittle. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law  tt'illiam 
Dayson,  esq.  Brompton,  Kent,  agedGl,  William 
Woods,  csq.  of  H.M.  Dockyard,  Woohvicii. 

April  I'i.  At  Charlton,  aged  7.5,  .Vrabella,  wife 
of  William  M'estcott  Atkinson,  e>q. 

At  Lancaster,  James  Barker,  esq.  of  Bukewell. 

At  Leigh,  Es.>ex,  aged  73,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Xathaniel  Bradley,  esq.  surgeon. 


At  Great  Waltham,  Essex,  aged  35,  William- 
George,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Surtees  William 
Clarence,  esq. 

At  Eastgate,  Tenterden,  aged  .55,  'Wm.  Gris- 
brook,  esq.  J.P,  and  mayor  of  the  borough.  His 
death  was  cau.sed  by  apoplexy,  having  been  taken 
ill  after  attending  the  funeral  of  his  father-in-law. 
He  was  President  of  the  Atheneum,  and  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and  until  three 
week-s  of  his  death  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  As  mayor,  he  succeeded  hLs  brother- 
in-law,  ]Mr.  T.  B.  Shoobridge,  who  also  died  in 
that  office. 

At  Iftiey,  aged  74,  Maiw-Amie,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Marshall  Hacker,  M.A. 

Aged  78,  Charles  Heygate,  e.sq.  West  Haddon, 
Xorthamptonshire.  He  wa.s  son  of  Charles  Iley- 
gate,  esq.  of  the  same  plai-e,  who  died  in  1808,  and 
cousiu-gennan  to  Sir  William  Heygate,  Bart., 
sometime  Alderman  of  London  (see  pedigree  in 
Xichols’.s  Leicesterslhre,  iv.  628). 

At  Tluinnaston  Lodge,  Leic.  aged  88, 'William 
Heyrick,  e.sq.  her  Majc'ly’s  constable  of  the  Castle 
of  i.eiccster.  a magistntte  of  the  county,  and  for 
many  ) ears  deputy->  bairman  of  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. He  wa.s  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  -John 
Heyrick,  e^q.  'lown-ck-rk  of  Leicester,  and  was 
the  la,st  male  descendant  of  hi.s  branch  of  the  fa- 
mily, descended  from  Robert  elde.st  son  of  John 
Lyrick  of  Leicester  and  Maiy  Bond,  and  elder 
brother  to  Sir  'William  Herrick  the  first  of  Beau- 
manor  (sec  the  pedigree  of  this  branch  in  Xichols’s 
Leiecster.sliirc,  ii.  61.5),  He  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  roNvn-clcrk  of  Leice.ster  on  the  resignation  of 
liLs  father  in  1791.  and  himsedf  resigned  it  in  1^13. 
He  succeeded  .Mr.  (iodfrey  Sfiindy  as  chairman 
of  the  quarter  sessions,  and  filled  that  office  with 
general  satisfaction  for  .several  year.s.  He  had  not 
Fong  survived  his  .sister,  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Aulay  Macaulay,  Vicar  of  Rothley;  and  his  nc- 
pliews  are  Thomas  Macaulay,  esq.  of  Leicester, 
and  Kenneth  Macaulay,  esq.  (hC. 

At  Bodmin,  aged  7.5,  Iilrs.  Kempthorne,  widow 
of  -Tames  Kempthorne,  esq. 

At  the  Elms,  Stratford  8t.  Maiy’s,  Suffolk,  aged 
74.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas  Phillips,  esq.  R.A. 

Aged  71,  Hannah,  relict  of  William  Siddall, 
csq.'tjf  ( itley,  solicitor. 

A^  ril  i'.K  At  Kington,  Herefordshire,  aged  60, 
''armiol  Beavan,e'q. 

At  Xice.  aged  1-5.  Jolm  E'lward  Benett,  of  Pyt- 
Inai'e,  Wiles,  grandson  of  the  late  -Jolm  Benett, 
esq.  of  Pytbouse,  and  son  of  John  Benett,  esq. 
jun.  by  Emily-Blanche,  youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward ■I'ichborne,  Bart. 

At  Brighton,  >nkey,  relict  of  Geo.  Matthew 
Burchell,'esq.  of  .Scots  Land,  Braiuley,  Surrey. 

In  St.  .Jolm'.s-.square,  Clerkcnwell,  aged  63, 
Philadelphia,  widow  of  J.  W.  Griffith,  esq.  arclii- 
toct. 

At  Abbotsker swell,  aged  6-5,  W.  Codner  Henley, 
cs'i.  merchant. 

At  Gosforth  House,  Xorthumberland,  Thomas 
Smith,  esq.  .senior  member  of  the  eminent  firm  of 
r.  and  W.  Smith,  shipbuilders,  Xewcastle  and 
Xorth  Shields. 

At  Whickham  < rrange,  Durham,  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Taylor,  es<i. 

At  St.  Leonard's-un-Sea,  Thomas  Tindal,  esq. 
lute  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Surbiton,  Surrey. 

April  30.  Ill  Inveraess-terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
aged  71,  Thomas  Ashmore,  esq. 

At  Deal,  aged  68,  Sarali,  wife  of  Richard  But- 
ler, esq. 

At  Craven-hill,  Loudon,  aged  32,  James  Do- 
naldson, esq.  of  Sydney,  youngest  brother  of  3Irs. 
S.  Rawlins,  of  Moseley. 

At  Chilton  Foliot  rectory,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Leyhurne  Popham,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edw.  Graves  Jleyrick,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Rams- 
bury. 

Lately.  On  board  tlie  steam-transport  Calcutta, 
"uddenly,  Lieut. -Col.  -John  Claridge  Biumester 
(1'554),  Capt.  Royal  Engineers  (1846),  who  was  a 
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passenger  on  boai’d,  and  was  proceeding  to  Corfu 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

At  Constantinople,  aged  49,  the  Chevalier  Isidore 
de  Lrevenstein,  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Second 
Cuneiform  AVriting  of  Persepolis. 

At  Milan,  aged  30,  M.  C'orti,  ex-director  of  the 
Paris  Italian  Opera. 

At  Pari.s,  M.  Ducornet,  who,  being  without 
hands,  painted  with  his  feet : his  pictures  rvere 
often  exhibited  at  the  Louvre. 

Of  diarrhoea,  60  miles  from  Nursingpore,  on  his 
way  home  on  sick  certificate,  aged  g2.  Ensign  Fre- 
derick Huddleston  Gray,  32d  M.N.l.  son  of  Capt. 
Fred.  Gray,  Aladra-s  Army. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  108,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gray, 
or,  as  she  was  better  knn^vn  among  lier  numerous 
friends.  Miss  Betty  Gray.  She  was  born  at  New- 
holra,  Lanarkshire,  in  May,  1748,  was  at  the  census 
of  18-51  the  most  aged  inliabitant  of  Edinburgh. 
Her  father,  who  died  in  1755,  left  a widow  and  a 
large  family,  who  have  been  remarkalilc  for  lon- 
gevit>'.  Mrs.  Gray  attained  the  age  of  96  ; two  of 
her  daughters  the  ages  of  84  and  96,  while  none 
of  them  have  died  under  70  years  of  age. 

At  Dublin,  Capt.  Kempston,  Harbour  Master  of 
that  port,  and  late  Commander  of  the  Foyle 
steamer. 

Aged  107,  Mrs.  Hannah  M'ait,  of  Hambrook, 
near  Bristol.  She  was  in  perfect  possession  of  her 
faculties  to  the  time  of  her  death  ; and  when  95 
years  of  age  she  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  daily 
from  Hambrook  to  Bristol  and  back,  a distance  of 
ten  miles. 

At  Quatford  Lodge,  Stephen  Wolrvche,  esq. 
C.B.  Inspector-general  of  Army  Hospitals.  He 
was  present  at  Waterloo. 

At  Cambray,  J.  T.  Young,  esq.  as.'^istant-sur- 
geon,  Bombay  Pres,  .second  son  of  the  late  It. 
Young,  esq.  of  Tewkesbury. 

Mail  1.  Aged  80, .John  Allsopi),  esq.  of  Wester- 
hill,  Linton,  Kent. 

At  the  Baths  Hotel,  Ilelciisburgli,  on  the  Clyde, 
aged  86,  Mrs.  Bell,  widow  of  Henry  Bell,  the  man 
wlio  first  propelled  a ve.ssel  by  steam  in  British 
waters.  Bell  died  on  the  1 1th  Xov.  !83(),  having 
been  born  in  the  county  of  Linlitiiguw  in  1767. 
His  life  was  not  pro.sperous,  and  before  his  death 
his  own  real  dejtendence  was  an  annuih-  of  -50/. 
per  annum,  granted  by  tlic  Clyde  Tnistoes,  which 
was  not  only  continued  to  his  wido^v,  but  increased 
to  lOOf.  She  had  been  connecteil  with  the  Baths 
Hotel,  at  lleleiisburgh,  for  the  long  period  of  19 
years. 

At  the  residence  of  Arthur  Smith,  es(}.  Kentish- 
town,  Ellen,  the  youngest  surviving  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Black,  for  many  years  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Holborn. 

At  Darley  House,  Derb.,  aged  77,  Jane  Coryton, 
sister  of  the  late  John  Tillie  Coryton,  esq.  of  Pen- 
tillie  Castle,  Cornwall. 

At  Newbury,  aged  50,  Grace-Mary,  wife  of  Col. 
Fraser,  R.  Art. 

At  Chelsea,  Jane  Elizabeth  Harrison,  late  of 
Dover. dau.  of  Antiiony  Flarrison,  esq.  of  Barnard- 
castle. 

At  Plymoutli,  aged  85,  Miss  Hyne,  dau.  of  Ni- 
cholas Hyne,  esq.  of  Blackawton. 

Aged  35,  Eliza,  wife  of  James  Kisdon,e.sq.  Hart- 
leigh,  Buckland  Filleigh,  N.  Devon. 

At  Dublin,  Maria  Catherine  Sandes,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel. 

At  Egham,  Surrey,  Emma,  second  dau.  of  John 
Chitty  Stevens,  esq.  late  of  Hall,  near  Farn- 
ham. 

At  Fulbourn,  Camb.  Cecil,  widow  of  Richard 
Greaves  Townley,  esq.  a memoir  of  whom  was 
given  in  our  Magazine  for  last  October. 

At  Rochester,  aged  63,  Elizabeth , wife  of  Rich arcl 
Winch,  esq. 

May  2.  At  Notting-hUl,  W.  Harcourt,  LL.D. 

Mary-Ann,  wife  of  J.  Heatlcy,  esq.  Comptroller 
of  H.M.’s  Customs,  Ipswich. 

At  Havant,  aged  59,  Edmund  Josh.  Hicks,  esq. 
surgeon. 


At  Elwick,  Northumb.  Margai’et,  relict  of  -lolm 
Nisbet,  esq.  of  Ea.sington  Grange. 

At  Notting-hill,  aged  67,  Col.  Robert  Patti.son, 
late  13th  Light  Inf. 

At  Rolvendon,  Kent,  aged  92,  Anne,  widow  of 
Tliomns  Rich.ardson.  esq. 

Aged  70,  .lohn  Riley,  esq.  of  Brearley  House, 
near  Hohdeu  Bridge,  merchant,  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  West  Riding,  and  an  active  director 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway. 

At  tireat  Snoring,  aged  88,  Anne,  sister  of  the 
late  Rev.  (,'hristopher  Stannard,  Rector  of  Great 
Snoring  ami  Thursfnrd. 

At  Goding-ton,  Kent,  aged  7,  Frances-Louisa, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Nicola.sToke. 

At  the  rectory,  L.angton  Herring,  Dor-et,  Ilaii- 
nali,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Fred.  -I.  C.  Trenow. 

At  Rome,  Selin.a-IIarriet,  eldest  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wager  Watson,  Bart,  of 
Wratring  Park,  Camb. 

.Major  Frederic  White,  of  Aberdunant,  Wales, 
late  of  the  both  Reg. 

Miitj  3.  At  Saii'iliacli,  .foiiu  Bull,  esq.  formerly 
of  Austinfri  irs,  l.otidoii. 

At  Wbiteiiall,  Combe  Saint  Nicholas,  Som.  aged 
68,  .Tolm  Francis  Solomiac,  esq. 

.\t  Knossington,  aged  56,  Thomas  Spencer,  esq. 

At  Dairy  IIou.«c,  Edinburgh,  .James  IV'alker, 
esq.  of  Dauy,  oueof  tlie  principal  Clerks  of  Session. 

At  Tlmribear  rectory,  Taunton,  JIaria,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Balelieii  West,  esq. 

i.  At  Englelield-green,  aged  61,  B.  Bur- 
ton, e-ap 

At  Dlss,  Norfolk,  Miss  Dover,  late  of  Wortham 
Sufi’olk. 

In  Portland-pl.  aged  79,  Charles  Elliott,  esq 
F.R.S.  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Aged  -it],  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  li.  F.  Green,  o 
Langlum  HalEEs-ex. 

In  Great  Tower-treet,  aged  about  76,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel ( iylTord,  .'Stationer.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Court  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and  served 
the  ottice  of  master  in  l.s54;  as  did  his  father 
Mr.  Robert  Gytford,  who  died  May  12,  1806,  aged 
76,  being  then  father  of  the  Company.  He  had 
been  a stationex  in  Great  Tower-street  above  fifty 
years,  whieli  business  liis  'OU  continued  in  the 
Nimc  hou^e  for  about  the  like  period. 

In  Lower  Baggot->r.  Dublin,  Frances-.\nne, 
wife  of -Major-Gen.  N.  irainilton.  K.II.  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Beamish,  Mount  Beamish,  co. 
Cork, 

.Vt  Stonehouse.  Col.  Horn!»rook,  R.M.L.I. 

At  Dunlugas,  Bauft.-hire,  aged  70,  Hans  George 
Leslie,  esq.  of  Dunlugas. 

-Vt  Kelly,  Devon,  aged  79,  Ann,  v idow  of  Ko- 
Iiert  Maitland,  esq.  of  the  Worthens,  Thaxted, 
Essex. 

In  Kildare-terrace,  Westbourne  Park,  Lady 
Nisbett,  relict  of  Sir  John  Nisbett,  of  Deane, 
Bart.  N.  B. 

In  \'ictoria-'(i.  Riinlico.  aged  14,  .John  Owens, 
esq.  Nolicitor. 

At  Torquay,  aged  72,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Parker,  Rector  of  Ringshall,  Suffolk. 

At  Bawtry,  aged  68,  -lohn  Slaytor,  esq.  formerly 
of  Woolpit. 

At  St.  Alban’s,  aged  66,  Robert  Spackman,  esq. 
late  ot  Lutterworth. 

Ill  Bond-st.  aged  IS.  Charles  Phillips  M’ilder, 
Lieut. -Col.  6th  5Iadr.is  Light  Cav.  .second  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Francis  John 
Wilder,  of  Biiifield,  Berks. 

May  5.  At  Milan,  .aged  .15,  Thos,  Dourke,  esq. 

In  Montagu-sq.  aged  7o,  tlie  Hon.  Paulina,  relict 
of  Richard  O'Ferrall  Caddell,  esq.  of  Ilarbour- 
stown,  CO.  Meath.  ;3iie  was  the  younger  dau.  of 
Thomas-Arthur  2d  \'iseuiint  Southwell  by  Sophia- 
3Iaria-Josepha,  thini  .'au.  of  Francis  Joseph  Walsh, 
Count  de  Serrant,  r.n  .i  was  married  in  1806. 

At  Brighton,  Phil.'i  ielphia,  widow  of  John  Ede, 
esq.  of  Upper  Harl  sy  -.-t.  She  was  a sister  of  John 
Lee,  esq.  LL.D.  oi  .Haa-twell,  Bucks,  being  the 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Fiott,  esq.  merchant,  of  Lon- 
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don,  by  Harriet,  second  dan,  of  \Vm.  Lee,  esq.  of 
Totteridge  Park,  Herts,  Her  eldest  daughter  was 
the  first  wife  of  Benj.  Oliveii'a,  esq.  F.R.S.  the 
present  M.P.  for  Pontefract. 

At  Bath,  of  consumption,  aged  50,  George  Invin 
Pox,  esq.  M.D. 

At  the  vicarage,  Burnham,  aged  65,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Hammond. 

At  Brixton,  aged  90,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Legg,  late 
of  Tottenham,  Jliddle'cx. 

At  Einsworth,  agedS-"),  Mrs.  \V.  Lewington. 

At  Cambridge,  aged  88,  Joseph  Stanley,  esq. 

Mail  6.  At  Sturmiiister,  aged  28,  Thos.  Arnold, 
esq.  solicitor,  son  of  tiie  late  Thomas  Arnold,  esq. 
of  Poole. 

At  Charlton,  Blanclford,  aged  69,  John  Brine, 
esq.  ll.N.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Adm.  Brine. 

At  Abbey  Hou.^e,  Torquay,  Mis.s  Bruorton, eldest 
dau.  of  Dr.  Bruorton.  U incanton. 

At  B.i>.'eH  Down  House,  Swindon,  aged  68, 
Anne  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Re.iv  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cunningham. 
H.C.H. 

At  Chel'ea,  .aged  75,  Peter  Descou,  esq.  late  of 
Ramsey,  Huntingdonshire. 

At  West  Hyde  parsonage,  Herts,  Jane,  wife  of 
the  Chevalier  Jo^e  Maiioel  Gomez,  of  Barcellos, 
Portugal,  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Tanner,  esq.  of 
Lockeridge,  tVilts. 

At  Shell  Hou.se,  aged  75,  John  Hearn.  e>q. 

At  East  Lydford,  Ann  Margaret  Jarritt,  second 
dau.  of  tiic  late  George  Jarritt,  esq.  of  Great  Hay- 
wood, CO.  staff. 

At  Portchester,  Hants,  .aged  bs.  Arcnib.ald 
M‘ Arthur  Low,  esq.  solicitor,  of  Chancery-lane. 

At  Mitre-court  buildings,  Temple,  aged  5*2, 
Jonas  Allcyne  Majmard,  csq.  banister-at-law.  He 
was  brntlier  to  -Mr  Maynard,  of  the  firm  of  Crow'der 
and  Maynard,  mlicitors, ; wa.s  called  to  the  bar 
Jan.  JO,  !»4G,  and  enjoyed  a lucrative  practice  us 
a .-mecial  pleader  and  on  tiie  western  circuit. 

in  Upper  Wiinpole-sr.  aged  79,  Ann,  widow  of 
Henry  Revcll  Reyitohis,  esq.  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  In.soiveiu  Debtors’ Court. 

At  Flymontli,  aged  66,  Henry  Francis  .spcucc, 
csti-  Comm.  R.X.  He  entered  the  Service  in  1803 
on  board  the  Leviathan  71,  wa>  made  Lieutenant 
1812,  and  served  for  fourteen  year>.  on  full  pay. 

Ill  Devonshire-;q.  Bisliop^gate,  aged  66,  John 
Warwick,  e.'q. 

.\t  Broad  Ciialke.  \\'iUs,  aged  71,  Mary-Ann, 
widow  otn.  14.  Voung,  esip 

Maul.  At  I'.itl).  aged  76,  Lady  Berry,  w idow 
of  Uear-Adm.  Sir  Ldw.  Berry,  Bart.  K.C.B.  She 
wa.->  Loui>a,  dau.  of  the  llov.  Sauuiel  Foster,  D.D. 
Roctoi- of  .iliotlcy,  Suftblk,  was  married  in  1797, 
and  left  a widow  in  ls31,  liavitig  had  no  i.'sue. 

At  Clieltenliain,  aged  u.  Joseph  Camps. 

At  Lincoln,  aged  sO,  -Mary,  relict  of  Thomas 
Clarke,  esq.  of  Gientworth.  Line. 

-Vt  Bellamont  l'ore>t,  Cootehill,  i-o.  Cavan,  Eyre 
Coote,  cMi.  a.P.  third  and  eldest  surviving  son  of 
the  late  diaries  Coote,  C'q.  of  that  place 

-\gcd  77,  Riciianl  Goodman,  e.sq.  of  Haiingay 
Park  and  Compton-sl. 

.\L  Bru.s.sc!s,  -Artiiur  - \ aughan  - Donitliunie, 
eldest  -on  of  Christopher  -Vriluir  Harris,  c-sq.  of 
H.iync,  CO.  Devon. 

in  Upper  Clapton. -Vmeli.i,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Ivuper,  D.D.,K.H., Chaplain  to  the  Royal 
(mrinaii  Ciiapel. 

-Vt  14ri'tol,  aged  s5,  Win.  Evans  iiiehard,  e.sq. 
surgcoti. 

In  Park-st.  Giosvenor-sq.  aged  36,  .Margaret- 
Elizabcth,  wife  of  George  Rainy,  esq.  of  Raasy, 
N.B.  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Ilaygarth,  Vicar 
of  Hoot  and  '.Vh  clsfield,  Susse-K. 

In  London,  Mrs.  Renneia,  wife  of  Geo.  Rennoia, 
esq.  of  bkye,  second  dau.  of  ^Irs.  Ilaygarth,  widow 
of -Mr.  Ilaygarth,  Lindtield,  Sussex. 

At  Ipiiig  House,  near  Midhurst,  aged  75,  Doro- 
thea, relict  of  Col.  Rochfort,  of  Rochfort,  M.P.  for 
Westmeath.  He  died  Feb.  2,  ls48  (.see  oiu' vol. 
xxix.  p.  548)  i (Uid  lus  only  spa,  Ute 


[June, 

Capt.  4th  Dragoon  Guai-ds,  on  the  2d  Sept.  1855. 
They  were  all  interred  at  Hever,  in  Kent. 

At  Marseilles,  where  he  had  arrived  on  his  way 
to  Nice  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Mr.  Rodgett, 
an  Englishman.  He  threw  him.self  from  a window 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre  while 
his  wife  was  writing  a letter  from  his  dictation  ; 
by  which  he  was  so  seriously  hurt,  that  he  imme- 
diately expired. 

At  Sydenham,  aged  25,  Frederick-Robert,  sixth 
son  of  -John  Edward  Terrey,  esq. 

At  Kensington,  at  an  ‘advanced  age,  Sarah- 
Soper,  widow  of  Capt.  J.  A.  Worth,  R.N.,  C.B. 

May  8.  At  Pontefract,  Eliza,  widow  of  Au- 
gustus Carter,  esq. 

At  Seatown,  near  Chidiock,  Dorset,  Lieut.  Sa- 
muel Conner,  R.X.  He  entei-ed  the  service  in 
1807  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales  98,  was  made 
Lieutenant  18 1.5,  and  served  on  full  pay  for  twenty- 
two  j'ear.',  latterly  in  tlie  Coast  Guard. 

At  Chard,  Somerset,  aged69,Wm.  Fonvard,  esq. 

At  Turnhani-green,  London,  aged  62,  W.  J. 
French, esq. 

-Vt  Dover,  aged  4U,  Henry,  youngest  sou  of  the 
late  -\.  Harman,  csq.  of  Croydon. 

At  Torquay,  aged  40,  G.  Rennie,  esq.  of  Dun- 
bar, N.  B. 

At  Torquay,  Ldward  Wallerstein,  esq.  Consul 
General  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Republics  of  Costa 
Rica,  Gnalemala,  and  Salvador. 

At  New  LaitlPs  Hall, near  Leeds, aged  70,  Henry 
Stead,  esq. 

May  9.  .\t  Bridlington  Quay,  aged  72,  France-s, 
relict  of  Joiin  Frankish,  esq. 

At  Elmfield  House,  Doncaster,  Geo.  Jarratt 
Jarratt,  esq.  jiLstice  of  the  peace  for  the  West 
Riding. 

-\t  R}ile,  I.W.  aged  91.  G-raoe,  widow'  of  Col. 
Kent,  and  mother  of  the  late  gallant  Col.  W.  H. 
Deaiiie,  13tii  Light  Inf. 

At  Peover  Cottage,  aged  69,  Caroline  Leigh, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  pre.sent, 
Egerton  Leigh,  esq.  of  High  Leigh  and  Jo^-ell 
Flail,  Ciieshire. 

-\t  B.iyswater,  Mrs.  Jane  Moore,  of  Grove 
House,  Lianstephan,  Carm.  wile  of  the  Rev.  John 
Robert  Moore. 

At  Flastings,  aged  12,  Ernest  Edward  Seymom*, 
youage.it  .son  of  the  lute  Lieut.  Ale-x.  Seymour, 
7 bit  liegt.  and  grandson  of  the  iate  Major-Gen. 
Seymour,  formerly  Lieut. -Col.  15th  Hussars,  and 
Governor  of  St.  Lucia. 

May  10.  -\t  Torquay,  aged  24,  liorence-Maria- 
5Iargaretta,  daughter  of  Warren  Hastings  Ander- 
son, esi). 

In  Wiuipole-»t.  -Vnua-Maria,  widow  of  Antony 
Boiudois,  e.iq.  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  R. 
Burney,  esq.  of  Bath,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 
Dr.  Burney,  of  Chelsea  College. 

At  Dorchester,  aged  61 , John  Jas.  Lambert,  e.sq. 

At  the  vicarage,  Colaton  Raleigh,  Louisa-Julia, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Noel  Lowe,  and  dau.  of  the  Veu. 
J.  -Moore  Stevens,  Archdeacon  of  E.xeter, 

At  Biidgcnortii,  Helen  Oakes,  yoimgest  dau.  of 
the  late  Humphrey  Oakes,  csq. 

At  Charlton,  near  Woolw  ich,  John  Eaton  Ralfc, 
esq. 

-Vt  \\  alley,  Essex,  triana-Maiia,  wife  of  Capt. 
Francis  Tower,  of  the  E.l.C.’s  Depot. 

May  11.  In  Hans-pl.  aged  59,  Mary  Lowes 
Baird,  widow  of  John  Baird,  csq.  of  Newcastle- 
npon-Tyne. 

At  Rochester,  aged  42,  the  wife  of  John  Rose 
Baker,  esq. 

At  St.  Laurence,  Jersey,  aged  43,  Elizabeth 
Brooke,  only  dau.  of  George  Brooke,  esq.  of  Peri- 
ton,  Whimple,  Devon, 

In  Chesham-.it.  Julia-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau,  of 
James  Wentworli  Biiller,  esq.  of  Downes,  Devon- 
shire. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas 
Chalk,  esq.  of  Chelm.$ford, 

At  Brighton,  aged  71,  Edward  Curtis,  esq.  sur- 
geou,  formerly  of  Cliis^iok. 
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At  Aughton,  near  Ormskirk,  aged  65,  John 
Howell,  esq.  late  ofBncklersbnry,  London. 

Aged  G8,  .John  Bradney  Rippon,  esq.  of  Shackle- 
well-green. 

At  Great  .Malvern,  Robert  NeilsonTennent,  esq. 
late  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

May  12.  In  Lambeth,  aged  83,  Ann,  widow  of 
John  Bainbridge,  esq. 

At  Elswick  Dene,  aged  7.5,  John  VJhitfield  Beck- 
with. esq.  of  Merrington,  CO.  Durham. 

At  Stroud,  Su-sun,  wife  of  IV.  B.  Cartwright,  c.sq. 
formerly  of  Devizes. 

At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  31,.Tohn  Butler 
Fellowes,  of  Bristol,  solicitor. 

At  the  vicarage,  Dorking,  aged  64,  Sarah,  relict 
of  James  Joyce,  A.M.  Vicar  of  that  p-ari-^h. 

At  Speen-hill,  Berks,  aged  79,  Thomas  Newman, 
esq.  of  Nelmes,  Esse.x. 

Aged  67,  in  Norfolk-sq.  Hyde-park,  Maximilian 
•To.seph  VJolff,  esq. 

May  13.  At  Hinckley,  aged  34,  William  .Mien, 
e.sq.  of  Leighton  Buzzard. 

In  Xoi-folk-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  .85,  Ro- 
bert Auld,  esq. 

At  Oxford,  aged  27,  Proctor  Cl-ork,  e.sq.  of  the 
Parks,  Evesham. 

At  Perth,  at  an  advanced  age,  Lieut.  George 
Mackenzie,  of  the  Royal  Perth  .Militia,  author  of 
the  “ System  of  the  Weather  in  tlie  British 
Islands,’’  “ Elements  of  the  Cycles  of  the  tVeather 
and  Prices  of  Corn,”  and  varioms  other  publica- 
tions. 

May  14.  Suddenly,  at  Guy’s  Ilcspital,  aged  73, 
William  Rowland  .Arnold,  esq.  of  Park  Lodge. 
'Sydenham,  late  of  the  South  Sea  House. 

.At  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  Charles  Bellamy, 


e.sq,  D.C.L.  Fellow  of  St.  .lohn’s  college,  Oxford, 
and  barri^ter-at-law.  He  wa.s  brothov  of  the  Rev. 
•James  Wm.  Bellamy,  B.D.  'ormerlv  Ma.>ter  of 
-Merchant-Taylors’  School,  lie  was  elected  from 
that  .school  to'  St.  -John’s  in  1815,  took  honours 
in  Easter  term  1819  as  first-class  both  in  classics 
.iiid  mathematics,  and  graduated  B.C.L.  1822, 
D.C.L.  1«'26.  In  1822  he  was  elected  Vinerian 
Law  Scholar,  and  afterwards  Fellow. 

.At  Stoke  Dry,  near  T'yipin^^ham,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
relict  of  George  Dixon,  csq.  of  Hallatcn,  I.elc. 

.At  Dartmouth,  at  an  advanced  age,  William 
Follett,  e.sq. 

Aged  50,  Charlotte-.Ann-G  o,  wife  of  Edmund 
John  .Scott,  es-j.  Forest-ga:..  Ve't  H im. 

May  15.  .At  Lewes,  aged  '>5,  Mr.  John  Shelden 
Armstrong,  .-Tirgeon. 

.Aged  45.  William  Brissault  Minet,  e-q.  of  Glou- 
cester-crescent, Hyde  Park,  and  New  Itroad-M. 

-At  .^idmouth,  Katherina,  relict  of  SU-  .lolm 
Coape  Sherbro<’ke,  G.C.B.  of  Cnlverton,  Notts, 
vho  died  in  HdO. 

May  16.  In  Woronzow-road,  St.  •Tc!m’'-wood, 
aged  37,  Charles  .A.  G.  .sicrac,  '--(j.  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

In  Portrnau--t.  aged  6S,  Scplimus  Worrell,  esq. 
formerly  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  so'-entii  son 
of  the  late  Jonathan  Worrell,  e<q.  of  .T'lnipei- 
Hall,  Mickleham,  Surrey. 

May  17.  .At  PentonMlIc,  aged  52.  Edward  .An- 
sted,  es'i.  of  Gutter-lane,  Cheapside,  K-cord  sou  of 
•lames  Ansted,  es^i. 

.At  die  Royal  Military  College,  Ilarriet-Afaria, 
the  wife  of  Cant.  R.  M.  Dickens. 

Aged  62,  Eliz-aheth,  wire  cf  fV  . M.  Itwiglit,  esq. 
of  Camberwell  New-road. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  TN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LOXDO.X. 
{From  the  Returns  isaued  by  the  Registrar-General.) 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  M.vy ’23. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats.  j 

Rye. 

Beans, 

•V.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  j 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

68  9 

10  0 

23  5 1 

41  4 

41  7 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  May  26. 

Sussex  Pockets,  3/.  0«.  to  il.  lo,s. — Kent  Pockets,  3/.  os.  to  61.  IOj. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  May  26. 
Hay,  4/.  Os.  to  5/.  l.'Ss.— -Straw,  1/.  4.?.  to  1/.  8s. — Clover,  ll.  5s . to  0/.  10s 


SMITHFIELD,  May  26. 

Beef 3s.  OtL  to  4s. 

Mutton 3s.  6d.  to  5s. 

Veal  4s.  Od.  to  5s. 

Pork 3s.  2d.  to  4s. 


To  sink  the  Orfal — per  stone  of  Sib: 


OfL 

Od. 

6d. 

8d. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  May  26. 

Beasts .3,866  Calves  94 

Sheep  and  Lambs  21,360  Pigs  295 


COAL  MARKET,  May  23. 

Walls  Ends,  &c.  15s.  6d.  to  21s.  Od.  per  ton.  Other  sorts,  14.s.  3rf.  to  21.v.  U</. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  4Ss.  6d.  Yellow  Russia,  47s.  Cd. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 


From  April  26,  to  May  25,  1856,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 
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48 
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16 

50 

57 

50 
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17 
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61 

49 
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48 
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55 

63 
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5 
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67 
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6 
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67 
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7 

43  ' 45  1 
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! 22 

55 

59  1 

56 
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8 
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23 

55 
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9 
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24 

55 
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52 
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10 
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25 
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64 

52 
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1 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Apr. 

and 

ilay. 

j Bank 

1 Stock. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

New 

3 per 
Cent. 
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Ex.  Bills 
£1000. 
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J.  J. 


3,  Copthall  Chambers,  Angel  Court, 

Throgmorton  Street,  London 


J.  B.  NICHOLS  AND  SONS,  PRINTERS,  25,  PARLIAMENT  STREET, 


1 N D E X 

TO  ESSAYS,  DISSERTATIONS,  AND  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES. 
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Coulburn,  Rt.Hon.irer,,ry,rr.zr..J„  wt  153 
Gravesend,  half-groat  found  at  16? 
Cray's  Progress  of  Poesy,  384 
Greek  Coins,  acquired  by  British  Mu- 
seum 59 

Vases,  collection  of  367 

Greeks,  the  modern  250 
Grey,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  John,  memoir  of  424 
Grinun,  Dr.  James,  his  works  394 
Grimston  Armoury,  part  of  a saddle  from 
287 

Guestusos,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Central 
America  401 

Guildford  Castle,  brass  figure  of  a warrior 
found  at  61 

Guildhall  Library,  London  38"! 

Guthrie,  George  James,  esq.  memoir  of 
649 

Hadrian  IV.  memoir  of  499 
Hall,  Mr.  Chambers,  collection  at  Ox- 
ford 162 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  memoir  of  641 
Happisburg,  Norfolk,  brass  matrix  from 
61 

Hardiman,  James,  esq.  memoir  of  198 
Harkstead  Church,  despoiling  of  172 
Harrow  School  Chapel,  translorraation  of 
611 

Hastings,  antiquities  of  45,  272,  330 
Hatfield,  curious  picture  at  65 
Hawking,  seal  allusive  to  554 
Hawksworih  Church  Door,  sculptures  on 
400 

Haydn,  Mr.  Joseph,  memoir  of  542 
Heligoland,  description  of  138 
Henderson,  Capt.  W.  H.  memoir  of  304 
Henriet,  Israel,  biography  of  449 
Henry  III.  penny  of  289 
— — • VII.  a groat  of  16; 
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Henry,  Prince  of  fKales  (Henry  V.)  seal 
of  405 

Heraclea,  coins  found  at  166 
Heraldic  Badges,  on  503 
Herbal,  by  Reinbert  Dodorus,  1578,  633 
Hermann,  Prof,  library  of  491 
Herne  Church,  sepulchral  brasses  at  167 
Herodotus,  Life  and  Travels  of  555 
Highland  Tartan  384 
Hillier,  Mr.  on  the  “ History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Isle  of  Wight”  56 
Hindoo  Philosophy  prize  2/9 
Holborn  not  Oldlorne,  but  Holeburne  486 
Holdenby  palace,  deed  of  sale  in  1 650,  284 
Hollingworth,  Archdeacon  J.  B.  memoir 
of  430 

Holy  Land,  Stanley  on  the  559 
Hooley  Wood,  Roman  coins  discovered 
in,  391 

Hope,  William  Williams,  death  of  213 
Horncastle,  British  urn  found  at  6o 
Horse- trappings,  enamelled  284 
Horseydoivn,  map  of,  1546,  65 
Horslydown,  a paper  on  65 
Hothayn,  Sir  Charles,  memoir  of  521 
House-Urns,  dissertation  on  501 
-Wi/f/.  William  Cogan,  tiie  munificent 
alderman  of  151 

lectures  at,  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  161 

Hulme,  Lt.- Col.  William,  memoir  of  424 
Hume,  Joseph,  esq.  proposed  memorial  to 
276 

Hunloke,  Sir  Henry,  memoir  of  422 
Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester,  charter 
of  286 

Illuminated  Service  Books,  15th  century 
626 

Image,  Rev.  Thomas,  memoir  of  534 

his  collections  554 

India,  consecration  of  Dr.  M'Dongal  72 

news  from  293,  412,  509 

Ireland,  peers  of  330 

antiquities  from  399 

— proceedings  of  Cromwell's  army 

in  371,  458,  583 

Ireton,  Lord  Deputy,  death  of  250 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II.  memoir 
of  the  visit  to  France  of  165 
Isle  of  Wight,  Hillier’s  Antiquities  of  the 
56 

— opening  of  a British  bar- 

row  in  64 

relics  from  287,  404 

Islricus,  senior  and  junior,  coins  of  64 
Italy,  news  from  41 1 

Ivingho,  Prioress  of,  matrix  of  seal  of  the 
626 

Ivory  Chessmen,  of  1 ith  and  1 2th  century 
63 

Sculpture,  the  Virgin  and  Child 

287 

Comb,  elaborately  carved  627 

Jacobite  Ticket,  the  work  of  Sir  R, 
Strange  41 
Relics  106 
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James  /.  faciam  unit  of  64 

of  Scotland,  penny  of  168 

James  II.  Quaker  daughter  of  106 
Japan,  earthquake  at  Jeddo  509 
Jeffries,  Mrs.  Joyce,  passages  in  the  life 
of  500,  G2“2 

Jerusalem,  English  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  564 

— - Topography  of  634 

Jew’s  House  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  dis- 
covery at  391 
Jewish  Coins  168,  504 
Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  bust  of  635 
Jupiter  Dclichenus,  the  worship  of  496 
Kelly,  Mr.  Alderman,  biography  of  44 
Kemble,  J.  M.  lectures  on  sepulchral  an- 
tiquities 59, 166 

Kentisli  Man  and  Man  o/A'en^,  difference 
between  554 

Kertcli,  antiquities  found  at  283,  405 
Keys,  the  history  of  168 
Kidwelly  Castle,  paalstab  found  near  287 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society , meetings 
of  1 7-,  506 

Kilkenny  Parliament  House,  oak  chair 
from  506 

Kilkullen  Crosses  506 
Killigrew,  Sir  William,  letters  of  400 
Kimboiton,  gold  brooch  13th  cent,  found 
near  623 

Kimmeridge  shale,  articles  formed  of  503 
King's  Road,  Middlesex,  origin  of  574 
Konigsmark  on  the  Stage  3 
Kozmiayi,  Cajetan,  memoir  of  657 
Krasin^ki,  Count  Valerian,  memoir  of  199 
Laing,  David,  esy.  memoir  of  650 
Lalor,  John,  esq.  memoir  of  319 
Lambert,  Mr.  Mark,  memoir  of  95 
Lancasf'.r,  red  rose  of  503 
Landeck,  J.  M.  pedometer  by  626 
Lane,  John,  sale  of  library  of  610 
Lappenbtrg' s History  of  Ejtg land  164 
Lardner,  Mr.  L.  J.  memoir  of  94 
Last  Supper,  alabaster  picture  of  15th 
century  633 

Lawrence,  .Mr.  Aid.  JV.  memoir  of  91 
Leaden  Badges  found  on  the  Thames  284 
Lechmere,  Sir  Edmund  H.  memoir  of  643 
Lee,  Dr.  John,  portrait  of  610 

Thomas,  of  Morton,  inventory  of, 

1572,  503 

Leeds,  licture  by  Ear!  Stanhope  at  161 
Le  (jrice,  Rev.  C.  Val.  Thought  is  Self- 
converse 146 

Leicester,  Robert  Earl  of  letter  of  172 
lAterary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, papers  of  273 
Leslranye,  Aliz,  inscription  to  606 
Letherinyhum,  halfpenny  of  Edward  1. 
found  at  64 

Libraries,  Memoirs  of  491 

Lincoln,  bronze  armlets  discovered  at  60 

Roman  antiquities  found  at  286 

Cathedral,  early  interments  in 

626 


Lindisfarne  Abbey  Church,  restorations 
at  625 

Lindsay,  Lt.-Gen.  James,  memoir  of  83, 
218 

Lines  written  in  a copy  of''  The  Grave  ” 
376 

Listowel,  William  Earl  of,  memoir  of  421 
Literary  Fund,  annual  meeting  of  387 

— Pensions  granted  276 

Little  Haugh  Hall,  Norton,  painted 
staircase  at  632 

Litller,  Lt.~  Gen.  SirJ.  H.  memoir  of  423 
Liverpool  Free  Museum  489 
Loan,  new  413 

Loch  Spynie,  saltworks  discovered  at  599 
Locks  and  Keys,  collection  of  287 
London,  architectural  fragments  found 
in  1G6 

map  of,  1658,  discovered  279 

notes  on  Roman  288 

archives  of  the  city  of  387 

antiquarian  relics,  collection  of 

407 

mayoralty  of  the  staple,  seal  of 

503 

— in  the  Olden  Time,  493,  570 

— Hospital,  chair  of  physiology'  at  492 

University  College,  appointments 

at  389 

and  Middlesex,  primaeval  history 

of  406 

Arch(Pological  So- 
ciety, meetings  of  52,  288,  405 

, iVestminster,  and  Southwark, 

memoir  of,  by  VVm.  Newton  493 
Longohardi,  the  139 
Loseley  MSS.  extract  from  1 65 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  death  of  14 

XVllI.  at  dinner  454 

Louis- Philippe,  anecdote  of  454 
Ludlow  Church,  ancient  glass  at  393 
Lunacy,  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
of  161 

Lupset,  Thomas,  biography  of  1 19 
Lupton,  Mr.  Sackville,  memoir  of  320 
Lutetia,  etymology  of  2 
Lv.ttrell,  Narcissus,  diary  of  278,  609 
Lyons,  Sir  Edmund,  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London  636 
Macaulay' s History  of  England,  vols. 
HI.  and  IV.  1-28 

MacgUlivray,  Natural  History  of  Dee- 
side  and  Braemar  278 
McLnnes,  Mr.  John,  minister  of  Crathie, 
letter  of  172 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  memoir  of  301 

Alex.  Macdonald,  esq.  memoir 

of  649 

Maclean,  Alex,  of  Ardgour,  memoir  of 
84,  106 

Magawly -Ceralti,  Count,  memoir  of  518 
Malcolm’s  Well,  Alnwick  I7O 
Malcolm  ILL  Kmg  of  Scotland,  death  of 

170 

Maldon,  Essex,  silver  seal  found  63 
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Malta,  coins  fouml  at  503 

■ - military  riot  at  636 

Manchester,  Duke  of  the  late  218 

lecture  by  Earl  Stanhope  at 

161 

exhibition  of  art  treasures 

at  611 

— — — bust  of  the  Queen  in  town 

hall  611 

Mansion  House,  marble  statues  for  the  56 
Mareellus,  Count  de,  edition  of  Nonnus, 
492 

Margaretting-  Church,  wooden  porch  at 
614 

Markham,  Maj.-Gen.  Fred,  memoir  of  83 
Martin,  John,  esq.  memoir  of  317 
Mary,  Queen  of  William  III.  proclama- 
tion of  58 

Masters's  Hist,  of  Corpus  Oiristi  College,  8 
Matrimonial  Medal,  624 
Mayer,  Mr.  Joseph,  collection  of  anti- 
quities, 489 

Mayne,  Brigadier  William,  memoir  of, 
185 

Mazer  of  wood  called  Cuckold's  cup,  503 
Medallets,  On  504 
Medals  of  Indian  Princes,  59 
Melbourne,  Australia,  free  library  at  612 
Melford,  coin  found  at  172 
Mendham  Hall,  iiivetitory  of  the  furni- 
ture, temp.  Edward  VI.  172 
Mentmore,  penny  of  King  OfFa  found  at 
57 

Merry,  William,  esq.  memoir  of  648 
Mickiewicz,  Adam,  memoir  of  537 
Micklethwait,  Nathaniel,  esq.  memoir  of 
426 

Middlesex  Archceological  Society,  meet- 
ing of  52,  288,  405 

Milderihall,  bronze  celt  from  499  j seal  of 
Sir  Simon  de  Craie  found  near  633 
Mill,  Dr.  monument  to  276 
Miller,  Thomas,  esq.  memoir  of  94 
Milo  of  Gloucester,  matrix  of,  seal  of  624 
Misenum,  statuei  found  at  392 
Mitchell,  Sir  T.  L.  memoir  of  301 
Milford,  Rev.  John,  anecdote  of  S.  Rogers 
by  147 

Mole,  Louis  Matthieu  Count,  memoir  of 
77 

Monmouth,  Roman  antefix  found  near 
405 

Montagu,  John  Duke  of,  letters  of  475 
Montgomery,  Rev.  Robert,  memoir  of 
310  ; parentage  of  330,  442 
Moore,  Thomas,  memoirs  of  577 
Morayshire,  flint  arrow-beads lound  in  58 
Moreton,  North,  Church,  east  window  in 
502 

Morris,  M.  D.  his  Athenae  Cantabri- 
gienses  9 

Monille,  notices  of  the  family  of  380 
Mosque  of  Omar  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
634 

Mount  Sinaif  convent  on  562 


Naas,  Strafford’s  palace  at  242 
Names,  Family,  in  England  and  Wales 
592 

Napoleon  I.  liis  house  and  tomb  at  St. 
Helena  164 

and  Cadoudal,  meeting  of  345 

* autograph  letters  of  393 

Napoleon  HI.  picture  of  investiture  as 

K.G.  56 

— -»  Christmas  gift  to  Queen 

Victoria  164 

— works  of  278 

National  Gallery,  new  pictures  in  56, 
277,  6!0 

National  Portrait  proposed  367, 

48,9 

Neeld,  Joseph,  esq,  memoir  of  527 
Neville,  Hugh  de,  seal  of  i 66 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  meet- 
ings of  168,  160,  407,  505,  627 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  New  Year’s  night 
at  162 

Newcastle  House,  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields, 
474 

Newport,  Mr.  Geo.  monument  to  56 
Neivton,  Sir  Isaac,  the  supposed  insanity 
of  353 

New  Zealand,  news  from  294 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  Emperor,  anecdote 
of  45.3 

Nicoll,  Mr.  John,  memoir  of  657 
Nightingale,  Florence,  Queen’s  present 
to  164 

Noble,  Mr.  bust  of  Her  Majesty  611 
Nocturnal,  an  ancient  instrumtat  172 
Nonnus,  the  Count  de  Mareellus’  edition 
of  492 

Norfolk,  Henry -Charles  Duke  of,  K.G. 
memoir  of  419 

Norman  Spurs  found  ?iear  Oxford  287 
Northampton,  battle  of  284 
Northamptonshire,  gold  ring  found  in  6l 
Northern  Archceology , lectures  on  283 
Northumberland,  ancient  music  and  songs 
of  169 

— ' durmgthe  Romnnperiod, 

history  and  topography  of  627 
Norton,  Little  Haugh  Hall,  painted  stair- 
case at  ()32 

Nuif hones,  derivation  of  140 
Numismatic  Society,  meetings  of  59, 
402,  504 

Nunburnhohne,  Roman  coins  found  163 
Nurnberg,  City  of,  description  of  377 
Oceanus,  the  term  141 
Ofa,  King  of  Mercia,  penny  of  57 
Order  of  Valour,  !he  413 
Ormonde,  Duke  of  letter  to  the 
Orsmi,  Princess,  character  of  13 
Ostia,  Excavations  at,  relics  found  635 
Oude,  the  kir.gdom  sequestrated  176 

historical  account  of  443 

Outram,  Sir  Ben>.  Fonseca,  memoir  of 
429 

Oxford,  Norman  spurs  found  near  287 
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Oxford  University,  Mr.  Chambers  Hall’s 
collections  at  162;  scholarships  386; 
prizes  at  610 

PaaUtab  or  palstave  61,  287 
Pacific,  the,  news  from  72 
Palestine,  description  of  the  approach  to 
563 

Palestrina,  necropolis  discovered  at  392 
Palmer,  IVilliam,  trial  for  murder  636 
Paris,  news  from  411  ; negooiatious  for 
peace  at  292,  507,  635 
atlas  of  subterranean  57 

■  an  Hour  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  224 

■ views  of,  by  Israel  Silvestre  558 

Geographical  Society  of,  prizes  491 

Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  memoir  of  519 
Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen  294 
Paskiewitsch,  Prince,  memoir  of  299 
Patmore,  Mr.  P.  G.  memoir  of  206 
Paul  II.  massive  ring  of  626 

PauUs  History  of  Eng  land  231 
Pavilion  Theatre,  destroyed  by  fire  413 
Peace,  negociations  for  173,  292,  507, 
635  ; proclaimed  636 
Peel,  the  late  Sir  Robert,  and  the  Artists' 
Benevolent  Society  490 
Peerages  for  Life  256 
Peers  of  Ireland  330 
Peignot,  Gabriel,  letter  of  34 
Pembroke  a7id  Montgomery,  Catharine 
Countess  dowager  of,  memoir  of  515 
Percy  Seals,  representations  of  the  GO 
Percy,  Hon.  Dr.  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  me- 
moir of  421 

Perellos,  Raimondo,  coin  of  503 
Persia,  news  from  293 
Perthshire,  sepulchral  relics  in  633 
Petachia,  Rabbi,  travels  in  the  East  277 
Peter  the  Great,  and  his  little  boat  284 
Phelips,  Robert,  M.A.  monument  to 
612 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  marriage  of  13 
Phillips,  Edward,  esq.  memoir  of  93 
Photograph  Club,  first  volume  of  611 
Photographic  Society,  meeting  of  338 
Pickering,  Mr.  W.  proceeds  of  his  estate, 
389 

Piers  Ploughman,  the  poems  of  21 
Piersebridge,  discoveries  at  69,  167 
Pdcher,  George,  esq.  memoir  of  92,  200 
Pilgrims'  Signs  58,  284,  626 
Pilkington,  Sir  W.  AI.  S.  memoir  of  82 
Pistrucci,  Signor  Benedetto,  memoir  of 
653 

Pitt  Press,  new  partnership  at  the  386 
Pituila,  the  quantity  of  330,442 
Plaque,  intended  for  a box-top  287 
Pliny  the  elder,  MS.  of,  discovered  57 
Pocklington  Cross,  restoration  of  276 
Poets,  our  old  dramatic  114 
Poisoning  of  a party  at  Dingwall  621 
Pompeii,  inscriptions  at  163 

Prof.  Overbeck’s  work  on  278 

Pope’s  Golden  Rose  330 

Pope  Paul  II.  massive  ring  of  626 


Portrait  Gallery,  proposed  national  367 

at  Edinburgh  285, 371, 

489 

Pottinger,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  memoir  517 
Powell,  Capt.  George  Eyre,  memoir  of  1 37 
Pr<Eneste,  antiquities  of  392 
Price,  Capt.  Thomas,  memoir  of  308 
Princess  Royal,  confirmation  of  the  414 
Prior  Park,  Bath,  sale  at  390 
Proclamations,  collection  of  624 
Protestant  Martyrs,  in  stained  glass  6l2 
Prussia,  news  from  636 
Pudding  Pie  Hill,  exploration  of  289 
Queen's  College,  Harley  Street,  Prof,  of 
ancient  and  modem  art  at  610 
Queen's  Speech,  294 
Radclyffe,  Mr.  William,  memoir  of  431 
Raikes,  Mr.  reminiscences  of  451 
Reading  Abbey,  Norman  gateway  at  168 
Reitz,  Heinrich,  silver  medal  by,  1535, 
626 

Reudigni,  meaiiing  of  139 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  pictures  by  363, 
484,  604 

Richard  II.  as  Prince  of  Chester,  seal  of 
61;  halfpenny  of  167 
Richmond  Hill,  The  Lass  of  442 
Roche  Family,  royal  descent  of  607 
Rochester  Castle,  prisoners  taken  in  152 

jettons  found  at  503 

seal  of  the  city  of  624 

Rock’basons  at  Deo  (Devi)  Dhoora  18 
Rockingham  Forest,  grants,  &c.  relating 
to  64 

Royers,  Samuel,  esq.  memoir  of  190; 
ajiecdotes  of  147,  331,  384  ; family  of 
383,  442;  pictures  bequeathed  to  the 
National  Gallery  by  277  ; sale  of  his 
pictures  362,  483,  64)2 
Rohan,  Emanuel  de,  coins  of  503 
Roman  Monuments  in  France  163 

Antiquities  405,  407,  633 

Die  of  bone  626 

— Filla  at  Chester Ae- Street  627 

— Monuments  at  Fork  631 

Rome,  antiquities  discovered  at  392 
Romeland,  etymology  of  218 
Rooke,  Capt.  Fred.  William,  memoir  of 
188 

Rooke,  John,  esq.  memoir  of  648 
Rothschild,  Baron  Anselm,  memoir  of  1 90 
Rougham  Church,  painting  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment  1 7 I 

Rowlatt,  Capt.  William,  memoir  of  306 
Royal  Free  Hospital  Sussex  wing  to  177 
Royal  Dish  Academy,  antiquities  at  287 
Royal  Society,  anniversary  52;  election 
386 

of  Literature,  meeting  of 

283 

Rudd,  Rev.  Eric,  memoir  of  647 
Rude,  Franfois,  memoir  of  207 
Ri'igen,  antiquities  of  141 
Runic  Inscription  on  Bewcastle  Cross  170 
Rushworth,  letter  written  by  165 
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Russell,  Mr.  t.he  “Times”  correspond- 
ent, degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  276 
Russia,  news  from  72,  293,  508 ; nego- 
ciations  for  peace  173,  2.92,  507,  635; 
proclaimed  in  London  636 
Russian  Navy,  origin  of  234 
Saddle,  of  Italian  workmanship  287 
Sadleir,  John,  esq.  memoir  of  530 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Church,  proposed  re- 
storation of  490 

Saint  Domingo  and  its  Revolutions  lOT 
St.  Helena,  Napoleon’s  house  and  tomb 
at  164 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  English  members 
of  the  order  564 

St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  new  grammar 
school  55 

St.  Petersburg,  panorama  of  611 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  architecture 
of  68  ; stained  glass  windows  in  the 
Ladye  Chape!  at  612 
Salisbury,  antiquities  found  at  57 
Salt  Lane  and  Cold  Harbour  106 
Saltworks  at  Loch  Spynie  599 
Sarcophagus  of  Armunazar,  King  of 
Sidon  277 

Sardinia,  King  of,  visit  to  England  73 
Sawston  Hall,  Cambridgesh.  iiiodei  of  63 
Saxon  Charters,  from  Winchester  286 

—  Sword,  highly  ornamented  404 

Saxony,  Duke  of,  silver  medal  of  the  626 
Scandinavians,  mortuary  customs  of  the 

62,  166 

Scott,  Robert,  esq.  memoir  of  428 

William  Henry,  esq.  memoir  of  536 

Scriptural  Museum,  proposed  160 
Sculptures  in  Ivory,  61,  63 

several  ancient  61  ; Isabella  Count- 
ess of  Albemarle  61  ; Humphrey  Duke 
of  Gloucester  61 ; Temptation  of  Adam 
165  ; family  of  Corn  hill  166  ; Hugh  de 
Neville  166  j Reading  Abbey  168;  Wil- 
liam son  of  Geoffrey  Plaiitagenet  288; 
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Lt.  A.  T.  208. 
Mrs.  W.  209.  T. 
295.  W.  97 
Alison,  Dr.  161 
Allcard,  J.  551 
Alldridge,G.M.298 
Allen,  B.  E.T.  296. 
C.  J.639.  E.T. 
435.  H.  660.  J. 
434.  Mrs.  B.  74. 
R.  550.  S.J.659. 
W.  667 

Alleyne,  B.  177 
Allnatt,  E.  A.  75 
Allom,  A.  177 
Allsop,  J.  665 
Allsopp,  Mrs.  H.  74 
Alpe,  P.  544 


Alston,  A.  435.  C. 

297.  D.  T.  100 
Anderson, .A.M.  179. 
C.  661.  F.M.  M. 
666.  J.A.F.418. 
J.  H.  M.  640.  L. 
M.  513 

Anderton,Lady  E.74 
Andrew,  C.  549.  J. 
C.  181.  L.  181. 
T.  P.  75 

Andrews,  A. 661.  F. 
E.208.  G,T.325. 
Mrs.  E.  97.  W. 
416 

Ansted,  E.  667 
Anstruther,Lt..Col. 
R.437 

Appleby,  M.  75 
Appleton,  C.  99.  G. 
297 

Appleyard,  Capt.  F. 

E.  181 

Apthorp,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
511 

Arbouin,  C.  662 
Arden,  E.  J,  -» >6. 

F.  E.  432 

Argent,  A.  212,  325 


Argyle,  Bp.  of,  wife 
of,  415 

Argyll,  Duke  of,637 
Arkwright,  A,  W, 
639.  J.  T.  639 
Arlett,  Mrs.  E.  662 
ArmisteadjC.  J.  389 
Armiiage,  B.  514. 

J.  73.  W.  J.  543 
Armstrong,  J.S. 667. 

Lr.  .A.  C.  F.  96 
Arnold,  I.  J.  179. 

T.  666.  W.R.667 
Arnull,  J.  J.  546 
Arran,  C'tess  of,  178 
Ash,  A.  M.  550. 
W.  321 

Ashby,  W.  N.  544 
Ashdown,  G.  I79 
Ashe,  Mrs.  R.M.638 
Ashfield,  M.  H.  75 
Ashmore,  T.  664 
Ashton,  W.  G.  100 
Aspinall,  H.  324 
Asplin,  E.  545 
Astell,  Mrs.  638 
Atberley,  G.  546 
Atborpe,  Capt.  640 
Atkins,  B,  102 
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Atkinson,  A.  664. 
E.178,  181.  J.9S, 
660 

Atlay,  E,  R.  99 
Attfield,  W.  P.211 
Attwood,  VV.  545 
Attye,  M.  L.  100 
Aubrey,  F.  S.  418 
Auld,  R.  667 
Austin,  Prof.  R.  T. 

.127.  T.  544 
Awdry,  Lady,  638. 
M.  99.  Mrs.  P. 
178 

Aylmer,  Mrs.  296 
Aylward, H,418.  J. 

'VV.297.  Mrs. 4.14 
Aytoun,  H.  D.  438 
Babbiogton,  R.  10 1 
Babington,Mrs.  178 
Backhouse,  S.  549 
Bacon,  R.  213.  R. 
W.  180 

Badcock,  R.  G.  75 
Badbam,  A.  76 
Bagnall,  G.  295 
Bagshaw,  R.  S.  99 
Bailey,  J.  548.  -J. 

P.  212 

Baillie,  A.  F.75.  C. 
C.  417.  E.  297, 
E.  H.  297 
Baily,  E.  179 
Bainbridge,  A.  667 
Baines,  C.  74.  P. 
O.  E.  435.  Rt.. 
Hon.AI.T.73,296, 
637.  R.  H.  660 
Baird,  M.  L.  666. 
S.  545 

Baker,  G.  R.  513. 
H.  E.298.  J.R. 
666.  K.416.  Lt.- 
Col.B.  101.T.325 
Balfour,  J.  M.  545 
Ballard, Lt.J.  A. 637 
BandineljMrs.J.ol  1 
Bankart,  A.  297 
Bankes,  Mrs.  J.  S. 

74.  O.  E.  209 
Banks,  M.  179. 

Maj.  J.  S.  5 1 1 
Bannerman,  J.A.75 
Barber,  F.  418 
Barchard,  F.  435 
Barclay,  J . M.  512 
Barker,  A.  214,298, 
660.  G.  J.  296. 
H.  C.  R.  298.  H. 
M.  436.  J.  663, 
664.  M.  B.  283. 
W.  76,  660.  W. 
B.  434 

Barkley,  J.  T.  640 
Barkway,  A.  41.5 


Barlow,  C.  P.  639. 

F.  P.  100 

Barnard,  E.  FI.  74. 

G.  B.  103.  Maj.- 
Gen.  H.  W.  637 

Barnardiston,  S,  M. 
180 

Barnes,  F.  548.  R.' 
W.  298 

Barnett,  Dr.  F.  548. 
J.  660 

Barnsby,  L,  662 
Barr,  H.  325 
Barratt,  E.  418 
Barrett,  C.  A.  640. 

J.  76.  M.  P.  640 
Barrington,  Hon. 
Mrs,  H.  74.  Hon. 
Miss  640 
Barritt,  C.  102 
Barron,  F.  A.  C.  296 
Barrow,  M.  75 
Barry,  A.  E.  418. 
C.  M,  298.  W.  N. 
417 

Barstow,  J.  215 
Bartleet,  F.  435 
Bartlett,  A.  414.  H. 
76 

Barton,  B.  543.  C. 

S.  211.  F.E.  179. 
M.  548.  T.  C.435 

Bartrum,  C.  640. 

T.  R.  435 
Barugh,  W.  102 
Bassano,  C.  B.  434 
Bastow,  R.  662.  W. 

JOl 

Bate,  C.  J.  511.  M. 
324 

Bates,  J.  E.  543 
Bathurst,  G.  L.  416 
Batson,  A.  438 
Battier,  J.  J.  9.9 
Battine,  G.  209.  J. 
209 

Baitiscombe,  A.  F. 
297 

Battley,  R.  437 
Battye,Capt.  M.  179 
Battv,  E.  435 
Bax,' A.  G.  298 
Baxendale,  S.  298 
Bayley,  C.  J.  513. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  74 
BayliflFe,  M.  661 
Bayly.Col.  Z.  C.  100 
Baynes,  Sir  E.S.  32 1 
Bayntun,  A.  L.  660 
Bazalgette,  H,  418 
Bazlev,  T.  S.  179 
Bead  on,  W.  210 
Bealey,  Miss,  100 
Beaman,  A.  H.  5 1 2 
Bear,  T.  H.  297 


Beard,  A.  297.  N.  97 
Beasley,  J.  211 
Beatty,  J.  439 
Beauclerk,  Lord  H. 
323 

Beaufort,  Duchess 
of,  511 

Beaumont,  E.  545, 
M.322.W.B.513 
Beavan,  S.  664 
Beazley,  S.  323 
Becher,  E.  417 
Beck,  E.  417 
Becket,  E.  211 
Beckwith,  J.W.  667 
Beddues,  R.  212 
Bedford,  J.  T.  324. 

W.  F.  639 
Bedingfield,  N.  B. 
513 

Bedwell,  B.  R.  323 
Beecham,  J.  663 
Beechey,  K.  H.  181 
Beeching,  E.  A.  639 
Beet,  J.  550,  M.  G. 
214 

Beevor,  H.  321, 
Mrs.  C.  511 
Reezley,  Miss,  546 
Beineld,Capt.E.296 
H,  I1,  A.  417,  436, 
C.  547,  E.  102, 
Lady  C.  212,  Mrs. 
665,  R.  W.  663 
Bellamy,  C.  667 
Bellasis,  Mrs.  74 
Bellew,  A.  (>'.  512 
Benett,  J.  E.  664 
Benham,  M.  L.  ! 8 1 
Benjamin,  J.  436 
Bennett,  J.  G.  76. 

VV.432.  \V.S,386 
Benson,  H.  418  W. 
R.  415 

Bent,  Lt.-Cul.  G. 
295 

Beiiiinck,  Lt.-Gen. 

Sir  H.  J.  VV.  637 
BentlevjM.L  664. 

Mrs.'s.  74.  S.  513 
Beresfonl,  G.  de  la 
P.  295.  I.E.417 
Berkeley,  C. A.  177. 
Capt.F.VV.F.638. 
G.  637.  Lady  C. 
511.  Mrs.  545. 
M.  75. 

Bernard,  A.  208.  C. 

211.  E.  W.  74 
Berrey,  M.  M.  435 
Berry,  Lady  666 
Best,  E.O.  75.  Hofi. 
R.  R.513 

Bethell,Mrs.VV.4l5 
liethutie,  F.  99 


Bettison,  W.  100 
Beverley,  E.  P.  545 
Bewicke,Mrs.C.178 
Bewley,  J.  10 1 
Bewsher,  H.  432 
Bicknell,  M.  H.  639 
Biddle,  J.  545. 
Biddles,  H.  .548 
Biddulph,  Mrs.  O. 
178 

Bidwell,  S,  214 
Bigge,  F.  545 
Biggs,  C.  513 
Biggar,  J.  663 
Bill,  J.  325 
Billing,  A.  326 
Bingham,  Lady  L. 

640.  S.  546. 
Birch,  A.L.  180.  C. 
547.  J.  213.  L. 
512.  S.  209 
Bird,  Capt.H.  C.73. 
C.  J.  640.  C.  R. 
76.  H.  215.  T. 
B.  210.  T.H.  418 
Rirdwood,  G.  C.M. 
638 

Birkett,  A.  A.  514. 

A.  H.  74 
Biscoe,  H.  G.  438 
Bishop,  M.  S.  53 1 
Bisset,  J.  214 
Black,  A.  276,296. 

E.  665.  J.  439. 
M.  J.  Q.  296.  T. 
512 

Blackburn, C,  208 
Blackburne,  W.  I. 
296 

Blagden,  R.  180 
Blaikie,  T.  414 
Blaine,  B.  177 
Blake,  C.  E.  297- 
H.  639.  M.  A. 
211 

Blakeley,  T.  M.  321 
Blakeney,  A.  M.  J. 

297.  'j.  T.  660 
Blakesley,  W.  21 1 
Blakiston,  E.  547 
Blanchard,  M.G.E. 
511 

Bland,  F.  A.  211. 
G.  T.  325.  Mrs. 

F.  C.  74 

Blandy,  E.  M.  418 
Bleayinire,  T.  D. 
663 

Blenkarne,E.S.2ll 
Blenkijisop,  E.  C. 
180 

Blenkinsopp,  M.  E. 
550 

Bligb,  Lady  E.  296 
Blight,  L.  A.  323 
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Blomfield,  M.  66 1 . 

R.  S.418.  G.  C. 
76.  S.  A.  297 

Bloxam,  W.  75 
BlytL,  M.  551 
Boase,  W.  D.  51 1 
Boaie,  B.  215,  4,33 
Boddingtou,  G.  A. 

C.96 

Boland,  H.  98 
Bolitho,  W.  435 
Bolta,  C.  662 
Bolton,  Capt.  A.  S. 

295.  T.  D.  639 
Bombas,  Dr.  J.  C. 
208 

Bonavita,  Sir  I.  511, 
637 

Bond,  E.  L.  298. 
J.  99,  659.  J.H. 
76.  J.  W.M.74 
Bonham,  Col.  H.  F, 
435.  I.  210.  Mrs. 

H.  F.  415 
Bonus,  H.  298 
Booth,  R.  B.  211 
Boreham,  E.  208 
Borough,  Lt.  R. 98. 
W.  550 

Burton,^!.  A.  L. 662 
Bos-inquet,  L,P.103. 

S.  298. 

Bostock,  B.  98.  J. 

A.  514 

Butter,  H.  416 
Boughey,  Lt.-Col. 

G.  F.  F.  95 
Boughton,  E.  Lady, 
100 

Buultbee,  H.  M.  74. 

T.  208 

Boulton,  M.  A.  4 1 8. 

Mrs.M.P.W.296 
Bourchier,  Lt.-Col. 

E.  F.  295 

Bourdois,  A.  M.  666 
Bourke,  T.  665 
Boutflower,  E.  98 
Bovill,  S.  550 
Bowen,  G.  661 
Bowers,  R.  434 
Bowes,  Miss  M.  21  i 
Bowles,  H.  A.  639. 
T.  438. 

Bowman,  J.  E.  326 
Bowness,  T.  P.  543 
Bowring,  A.  209. 

C.550.  L.J.547 
Bowtell,  J.  98 
Bo  wye  r,  F.  324 
Buxall,  R.  209 
Bo)es,  E.  513.  F. 

550.  Mrs.  215 
Boyle,  A.  661.  M. 
A.  75 


Boynton,  C.  514 
Brackenbury,  W.  C. 
637 

Braddell,  M.  435 
Bradford,  E.  547 
Bradley,  E.  664.  T. 
T.  324 

Bragg,  W.  547 
Braikenridge,  W. 
436 

Bramwell,  G.  295. 

J.  E.  640 
Branch,  J.  .543 
Brand,  C.  C.  210. 

F.J.514.  J.662, 
663 

Brander,  J.  M.  661 
Brandling,  Maj.  J. 
J.  415 

Brandon,  J.  323 
Brandram,  E.T.  180 
Branfoot,  J.  321 
Branford,  J.  99 
Brant,  J.  177 
Brash,  J.  663 
Brenton,  H.  21 1 
Brett,  C.  181.  F. 
A.  321 

Brewitt,  M.  10 1 
Brewster,  J.  434. 
VV.  323 

Bridge,  Archd.659 
Bridson,  M.  062 
Hrickdale,  M.  I.  514 
Brickwell,  A.  178 
Bridge,  F.  H.  543 
Briggs,  H.  180.  .J. 

325.  M.  639 
Bright,  Mrs.  J.  296 
Brine,  J.  666 
Brisay,  H.  F.  de  321 
Briiton,Dr.S.G.438 
Broad,  A.  4 16 
Broadbent,  M.  514 
Broadbridge,  B.  438 
Broadhurst,  C.  H. 
512 

Liroatlwood,  Mrs.  J. 
J.  415 

Brodhurst,  G.  639 
Brodie,  VV.  297 
Brodrick,  Mrs.  VV, 
74 

Brogden,  J.  96 
Broke,  C.  L.  434, 
P.  H.663 
Broinfield,  M.  A. 

180 

Bromhead,  L.  76 
Bromley,  H.  513 
Brook,  C.  418 
Brooke,  E.  666.  H. 
324.  M.  A.  A. 
640.  Mrs.  E.  209 
Brookes,  W.  296 


Brooksbank,  Capt. 
A.  180 

Broughton,  C.  324. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  74. 
P.  639 

Bronx,  H.  H.  325 
Brown,  A.  321 , 661. 

A.  M.  181.  A.  J. 

D.  513.  Capt.  R. 
J.  181.  C.  G. 
514,  D.  640.  G. 
179.  G.  A.  435. 
.1.417.  Lt.-Gen. 
Sir  G.  511.  L. 

E.  76.  L.  M.  416. 
M.  415.  Maj..J. 
99.  M.  F.  640. 
R.  H.  549.  WE 
97,99.  VV.T.513. 
VV.  VV.  324. 

Browne,  A.  214.  B. 
H.  660.  Hot). 
Mrs.  G.  A.  74.  -1. 
V.418.  Lt.  B.  H. 
209.  Lord U. oil. 
Maj.  J.  F.  M.295. 
VV.  M.  660 
Brownjohn,  J.  664 
Brownlow,  Capt.  C. 
St.  G.  512.  ]Mrs. 

H.  638 

Bruce,  L.  C.  417. 
Mr.  387.  VV.  A. 

B.  B.  102 

Brunton, VV.  VV.  513 
Bruortou,  Miss  666 
Brutton,  M.  A.  418 
Bruxner,  A.  H.  G40. 

G.  E.  75 
Bryce,  J.  G.  326 
Brydone,  E.  (’.  66 1 
Buchan,  G.  21  :. 

Miss  M.  S.  434 
Buchanan,  A.  210. 

I.  E.  298.  K.  A. 
100 

Bucke,  H.  VV.  03!) 
Bucketiham,  E.  181 
Buckle,  G.  A.B.dPi. 

R.  T.  179 
Budd,  H.  544 
Bui!,  J-  665.  Mrs. 

F.  415.  M.  V. 
76.  S,  N.  432 

Buller,  C.  J.  J.  209. 

J.  E.  666.  Maj.- 
Geii.  Sir  G.  76. 
VV.  B.  543 

Bulley,  Mrs.  296 
Builivaiit,  L.  211 
Bullock;  B.  213 
Bulmer,  H.  M.  97. 

M.  E.  322 
Bulstrode,  G.  298 
Bulteel,  Mrs.  511 


Bumble,  T.  325 
Bunter,  A.  L.  96 
Bunyan,  R.  100 
Burbery,  T.  322 
Burchatt,  Miss,  435 
Burcbell,  G.  M,  664 
Burchett,  J.  513 
Burfield,C.  530.  E. 
438 

Burford,  Capt.  R. 

209.  L.  96 
Burgess,  Comm.G. 

F.  513.  M.  102 
Burgh,  C.  F.  J.  W. 

de,  549 

Burgovue,  Lt.-Gen. 
SirJ.  F.295.  M. 

G.  296 

Burke,  J.  418.  J. 

A.  514.  Maj.  J. 

H. 296.  SirB.415 
Burkilt,  Mrs.  547 
Burleigh,  R.  321 
Burlton,  G.  662 
Burmester,  Lt.-Col. 

J.  C.  664 
Burn,  Col.  4 1 7 
Burnaby,  H.  A.  213. 

J.  M.  514 
Burne,  L.  F.  74 
Burneil,  A.  325 
Burnett,  F.  E.  179. 
Miss  M.  434.  M. 
J.  181 

Burns,  A.  M.  L.  638 
Burrard-Neale,  G. 

E.  Lady,  210 
Burrell,  I.  323 
Burroughes,  Lt.  H. 
N.  321.  Mrs.  R. 
R.  178 

Burrowes,  H.  326 
Burt,  G.  R.  181 
Burton,  B.  665.  D. 

513.  Hon.A.  M. 
664.  J.  F.  75. 
Z.  S.  C.  417 

Kurtsall,  R.  663 
Bury,  Finn.  Mrs. 
296.  Miss  M.  S. 
212.  Vise.  512 
Bush,  R.  96 
Bussell,  R.  J.  177 
Butcher,  S.  J,  433 
Buller,  F.  325.  J. 

B.  5 1 1.  Lord  J. 
VV.  639.  S.  664. 
VV.  76 

Butterfield,  F.  M. 

514.  T.  414 
Butts,  M.  546.  S.4 16 
Buxton,  J.  416.  J. 

H.76.  Lady, 638. 
Mrs.  T.  F.  296. 
R.  418 
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Byass,  H.  436 
Bvers,  M.  547.  M. 
'e.  S.  75 

Bylandt,  Con)tesse 
A.  de,  4 1 5 
Byron,  Hon.  Mrs. 
A.  415 

Cabbell,  J.  432 
Caddell,  Hon.  P. 

665.  R.  0’F.  213 
Cado^an,  Lady  A. 
296 

Cahill,  E.  547 
Cairns,  Mr.  638. 

W.  H.  179 
Caithness,  J.  Earl 
of,  414 

Calcraft,  C.  J.  322 
Caldecott,  E.  513, 
638 

Calderon,  J.  512 
Caldwell,  A.  212. 

Capt.  H.  295 
Call,  Capr.  G.  1.213 
Callaghan, G.  E.M. 
547 

Calley,  F.  E.  326 
Calvert, J. 543.  Mrs. 

W.  296.  R.J.639 
Cameron,  C.  416. 

D.  637.  W.  96 
Cammell,  Mrs.  C. 
511 

Cammilleri,  J.  75 
(.’amoys,  M-  76 
Campbell,  A.  H.639. 
C.  544.  H.  97. 

L.  75.  Lady,  511. 
Lt.-Col.C.D.297. 
Maj.B.212.  Maj.- 
Gen.  Sir  C.  177- 
S.326.  W.H.541 

Campion,  (h  F.  298. 
J.  437 

Camps,  J.  666 
Cane,  E.  F.  du,  178 
Cann,  Miss  E.  660 
Canning,  E.  L.  435. 

M.  J.  324 
Cantrell,  "W.  544 
Capel,  H.  M.  76 
Capon,  T.  660 
Capper,  A.  M.  639 
Cardinall.  Miss  H. 

433.  Mrs.  S.  326 
Carew,  Dr.  208. 

Mrs.  P.  638 
Cargill,  T.  A.  544 
Carlon,  R.  J.  76 
Carlton,  W.  103 
Carlyon,  M.  A.  17.9 
Carmichael,  D.  F. 
513 

Carr,  A.  325.  C.659 
C..\.639.  G.209. 


J. 436.  S.  L.  547 . 
W.  434 

Carrington,  G.  21 2 
Cartaar,  E.  A.  lOl 
Carter,  E.  666.  J. 
179-  M.74.  Miss, 
208.  S.  R.  74 
Carthew,  Mrs,  M,  74 
Cartwright,  W.  B. 
667 

Carwell,  J.  544 
Carwithen,  M.  J.  75 
Cary,  Lt.  L.  S.  T. 
M.  97 

Case,  Capt.  (h  H. 

297.  L.  325 
Casebourne,  F.  513 
Casey,  T.  P.  41  7 
Cass,  C.  W.  640 
Cassidi,  H.  103,  209 
Casson,  M.  212 
Castleman,  J.  4 1 7 
Catt,  L.  M.  210 
Cat  ter  ton,  H.  2U8 
Catto,  J.  214 
Cavan,  P.  C.  75 
Cavendish,  Hon.  F. 

438 

Cazalet,  J.  207 
Cazenove,  A.  638 
Ciiad,  Sir  C.  73 
Chadwick,  E.  437 
Chalk,  S.  666 
Chaloner,  L.  96 
Chamberlain, A.I78 
Chamberlin,  S.  662 
Chambers.M.  J.208. 
R.  H.  181.  T.VV 
21  1 

Champion,H.S.208. 

J.  H.  181 
Champney,  A.  211 
Chance,  W.  434 
Chandos,  Marchio- 
ness of,  511 
Chapman,  A.G.  4 1 6. 

E.M.  513.  H,G. 
211.  J.  512.  S. 

298.  T,  213 
Chappell,  J.  L.  76 
Chard,  E.  A.  J.  416 
Charleton,T.H.  180 
Cbarlesworth,  R.  B. 

75 

Chase,  E.  F.  179 
Chasemore,  S.  548 
Cbaundy,  B.  438 
Chavasse,N.  H.4I5 
Cheap,  C.  433 
Cherer,  G.  98,  321 
Chesshyre,C.M.I81 
Chester,  H.  102, 
514.M.M.179,512 
Chetwynd,  Lady  C. 
J78.  W.  J.  211 


Cbevallier,  E.  213, 
296.  E.  S.  639. 
G.S.  180.  J.E.4i8 
Chichester, Capt.  N. 

640.  1.  101 

Chick,  H.  181 
Chidley,  J.  181 
Childers,R.F.W.97 
Chilton,  H.  324 
Chippendale,  J.  297 
Chisho'.me,  \V.  326 
Chitty,  L.  B.  550. 

M.  A.  437 
Cho!monde}ey,Hon. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  415 
Christian,  J.  637 
Christie,  A.  H.  640. 

VV.  D.  414 
Christophers,  T.  E. 
212 

Churchill, H.  A. 295. 
J.  C.  96 

Clack,  T.  A.  S.  209 
Clapperton,  W.  97 
Clarence,  W.  G.  664 
ClargeSjLt.-Gen.  R. 

G.  H.  295 
Clark,  E.  C.  296. 

F.  H.  96.  Dr.  A. 
492.  G.  640.  P. 
667.  W.  74.  VV. 
J.  102 

Clarke,  Capt.  179. 
Capt.  T.  J.  550. 
Col.  J.  F.  S.  436. 
Dr.  R.  H.  433. 
E.H.297.  J-66I. 

M. 666.  T.R.208. 
W.  C.  180.  VV. 

N.  97 

Clarkson,  T.  296 
C'langhton,  Hon. 
Mrs.  415 

Clay,  C.  E.  640. 
Mr.  386 

Clements,  E.  M.  75. 

H.  G.  J.  179.  J. 
D.  662.  S.  179 

Clementson,  J.  323 
Clerk,  Sir  G.  R.  637 
Cleveland,  E.  S.  416 
Clifford,  E.  F.  Lady 
295.  H.S.M.436. 
W.  75 

Clift,  Mrs.  E.  324 
Clifton,  Capt.  A.  W. 
181 

Clive,  Mrs.  G.  415 
Cloete,  H.  73 
Close,  J.  F.  640 
Clough,  E.  326 
Clowes,  R.  A.  417 
Clutterbuck,  Dr.  H. 
663.  H.  76.  M. 
213 


Clutton,  M.  210 
Clyde,  H.  G.  435 
Coates,  E.  418 
Coathupe,  O.  "6 
Cobb,  J.  324.  J.  R. 

639.  R.  C.  438 
Cobbold,  Mrs.A.ol  I 
Cobden,  R.  550 
Cochet,  Abbe  163 
Cochrane,  Hon. 
Lady  1.  547.  Lady 
415.  Mrs.  B.74. 
S.  663 

Cock, E.  324 
Cockburn,  J.  M.  98 
Cockerill,  T.  663 
Cockerton,  D.  433 
Codrington,  Lady 

G.  74 

Coffin,  C.  F.  75. 
Maj.-Gen.  G.  C. 
551 

Cogan,  T.  W.  659 
Coggan,  H.  435 
Coghlan,  Capt.  F. 

R.  321 

Cohara,Lt.L.H.662 
Coke,  D’E.  439.  H. 

S.  18 1,  Miss  E.  A. 
102 

Coldham,  M.  322 
Cole,  E.433,  Miss  J. 
548,  M.  VV.  180, 
VV.  435 

Coleridge,  C.  E.  76. 
J.  D.  74 

Coles,  A.  F.  211. 
Benj.  214.  Capt. 
C.  P.  514.  Miss 
M.  546 

Collard,  Capt.G.  98. 

H.  324.  S.  213 
Collett,  A.  324 
Collin,  A.  P.  297 
Collingwood,  Mrs. 

A.  L.  214 
Collins,  R.  662 
CoHinson,  Capt.  T. 

B.  416 

Collison,  A.  179 
Colnaghi,  Miss,  435 
Colquhoun,H.E.  S. 
208 

Colson,?.  H.S.2I0 
Colvin,  E.  J.  438 
Colyer,  J.  E.  639 
Compton,  Mrs.  P, 
M.  638 

Conner,  Lt.  S.  666 
Connolly,  J.  C.  416 
Connor,  A.  209,  H. 
637 

Conran,  Mrs.  L.  74 
Constable,  A.  435. 
J.  416 
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Coocb,  K.  326 
Cook,  J.  G.  543. 

S.  E.  99.  VV.  214 
Cooke,  E.  M.  180. 
H.  544.  J.  209. 
M.  A.  663 
Cookes,  C.  H.  640 
Cookman,  G.  662 
Cookson,  J.  D,  213 
Coombes,  A.  M.  640 
Coope,  Capt.  A.  438 
Cooper,  A.  96.  A. 
P.  179,  513.  C. 
179.  E.  548.  J. 
546.  L.  S.  418. 

S.  207.  S.  L.  A. 
181.  T.  610.  W. 
W.  640 

Coopland,  W.  100 
Coote,  E.  666.  J. 

101. J.  C.  181 
Cofveman,  W.  179 
Copland,  C.  179 
Corbett,  F.  75.  W. 
543 

Cordeux,  G.  P.  297 
Cornelian,  P.  436 
Cornish,  A.  V.  639. 

F.C.  75.T.M,543 
Corsini, Prince  Don 

T.  321 

Corti,  M.  665 
Cory,  A.  639.  F.324. 
S.  664 

Coryton,  E.  1 79.  J. 
665 

Cosby,  M.M.P.  IS  1 
Cotsell,  L.  G.  215 
Cottingham,  L.  548 
Colton, Capt.  H.  C. 

513, 638. G.E. 513 
Couch,  L,  E.  212. 

M.  E.  212 
Coulthard,  J.B.  438 
Courtenay,  Mrs.  F. 
J.  638.  Mrs.  G.  H. 
415.  Ven.  R.  295 
Couribope,  C.E.  74 
Cousens,  Capt.  VV. 

324.  J.  M.  97 
Coventry,  F.  C.  H. 
208.  Lt.-Col.  F. 
545 

Cowan,  T.  C.  660 
Coward,  W.  76 
Cow  dry,  W.  lOl 
Cowley,  J.  545. 

Mrs.T.  H.  415 
Cowper,  F.  513.  M, 
181.  W.H.547 
Cox,  C.  A.  102.  F. 
0.322.  J.C.  513. 
J.  L.  325.  M.  P. 
297.  Mrs.  S.1>12 
Coxan,  W.  4IS 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol, 


Cqyte,  W.  661 
Cozens,  C.  O.  661 
Cradock,  C.  181 
Craig,  A.  436.  Hon. 

P.  R.  439 
Crang,  E.  L.  4 15 
Craufurd,  A.  C.  B. 

663 

Craven,  L.  662 
Crawford,  E.  548. 
J.  T.  73 

Crawhall,  Mrs.  T. 
W.  415 

Crawley,  C.  433 
Crawsbaw,  J.  660 
Creagh,  C.  J.  325 
Creasy,  M.A.  324 
Creed,  A.  214 
Creery,  T.  F.  433 
Creke,  Mrs.  511 
Cremer,  R.  2!  I 
Crespigny,  Lady  C. 
de,  5 1 1 

Cresswell,  J.  434. 

O.  A.  B.  438. 
Creswell,  C.  662.  G. 
C.  418 

Creswicke,  H.  213 
Crewe,  Hon.  Mrs. 

664 

Cricblow,  H.  661 
Crichton,  A.  545. 

Lady  M.  416 
Griddle,  Capt.  J.  S. 
H.  321 

Cridland,  A.  J.  297 
Crispin,  Miss,  213 
Critcbett,  C,  514 
Croft,  E.  5 13 
Crofton,  H.W.  511 
Crokatt,  J-  96 

Cromartie,  Lt.  H. 
R.  211 

Crompton,  S.  298 
Crony n,  G.  210 
Crooke,E.V.437»545 
Croome,  M.  A.  416. 
W.  99 

Crosbie,  J.  326 
Crosland,  B.  179 
Cross,  S.  327.  W.  C. 
St.  C.2I1.  W.  S. 
514 

Crosse,  Miss,  326 
Crosthwaite,  M.  E. 
546 

Croughton,  H.  213 
Crowder,  A.  E.  179 
Crowe,  F.  327.  J. 

O’B.  610 
Crowley,  E.  435 
Crowtber,  A.  664. 
J.  322 

Croxton,  C.  438 
CrudgintoDj  C.  212 
XLV. 


Cruikshank,  R.  546 
Cubbon,  Lt.-Gen. 

M.  295,  637 
Cubitt,  A.  179 
CuflF,  Miss,  99 
Culium,  A.  324 
Gumming,  J.E.  180 
Cunliffe,  S.  296 
Cunningham,  A.  E. 

666.  C.  324 
Cunynghame,H.M. 
322 

Curling,  H.  437 
Currie,  E.  214 
Curry,  Lt.D.  W.96 
Curtis,  E.  666.  E. 
C.  415 

Curwen,  M.  546.  S. 
432 

Curzon,  Lady  E.M. 
418 

Cusack,  S.  A.  514 
Cust,  R.  J.  296 
Cutler,  W.  548 
Cuyliis,  Mr.  439 
Dalby,  S.  209 
Dale,  T.  439 
Daigety,  F.  G.  296 
Dailey,  C.  T.  436 
Dairy  mple,  Hon. 
Mrs.  296.  Vis- 
c’tess,  178. 
D’Alton,  J.  276 
Dalton,  M.  D.  639 
Daman,  A.  J.  213 
Dampier,  Mrs.  C. 

R.  178 

Daniel,  H.  181 
Daniel!,  H.  640.  Lt. 
C.A.  321.  S.  M. 
297 

Daniels,  A.  C.  297 
Dansey,  W.  M.  661 
Darby,  E.  639 
D’Arcy,  G.  J.N.5 12. 
\V.  B.  73 

Darke,  Maj. F.C. 546 
Darnell,  F’,  S.  513. 

L.  D.  660 
Darrell,  J.  H.  414 
Darwall,  F.  W.  432 
Dasent,  C.  U.  514 
Dashwood,  J.  M.  97 
Dathan,  Comm.  J. 
H.  437 

Davenport,  G.  544. 
J.  663 

Davey,  C.  418.  E. 

W.  512.  W.  547 
Davidson, F.  G.  416. 

S. G.416.  VV.640 
Davie,  Dr.  R.  550. 

J.  321 

Davies*",  D.  417.  E. 
V.298.  J.H.551, 


L.  M.  439.  S.  P. 
432.  \V.637.  W. 

L.  544 

Davis,  J.  545.  Mrs. 

C.  F.  O.  296 
Davy,  J.  209 
Dawes,  E.  324 
Dawson,  Capt.  E.  S, 
F.G.297.  Lt.-Col. 

R.  K.290.  Lt.  J. 
\V.J.209.  R.322. 

S.  H.  298 

Day, A. 75.  A.C.M. 
639.  C.  102,  433. 
E.  A.  5 13.  G.  G. 
434.  J.  208.  M. 
514.  iVI.D.75.  M. 

M. 514.  V.C.417 
Dayrell,  A.  322 
Deacon,  Lady,  547. 

P.  666 

Dear,  M.  A.  323 
Deas,  D.  295 
Dease,  W.  H.  545 
L'ebaney,  E.  W.  417 
De  Burgh,  Lady  M. 

513.  W.  74 
Delafons,  J.  H.  435 
Delafosse,  A.  N.  4 1 8 
De  Lisle,  Lt.  H.660 
Delves,  M.  S.  324 
De  Mole,  E.  L.  638 
Dempster, H.F.416. 
R.  75 

Denison,  F.  A.  415. 
W.  438 

Dennis,  G.  H.  1 80. 

J.  102.  S.G.  322 
Dent,  Mrs.  J.D.  511 
Devenish,  Capt.  M. 
435 

De  Vere,  dow.Lady, 

327 

Devonshire,  S.  212 

Dewar,  A.L. 99.  E.R. 
432.  Maj.  A.  C. 
180 

Dewsnap,  E.  179 
Diamond,  F.  H.  4 1? 
Dicconson,  Miss  M. 
546 

Dick,  S.  548 
Dicken,  C.  H.  51  I 
Dickens,  H.  M.  667 
Dickins,  H.  S.  209 
Dickinson,  C,  lOl 
Dickson, A.211.  E. 

75.  W.  209 
Digby,  E.  21  1 
Diilerson,  M.A.  436 
Dingli,  S:r  P.  511, 
637 

Disney,  S.  324 
Dix,  E.  433 
Dixon,  H.  322.  H. 
4T 
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M.  438.  M.  661. 
Mrs.  667.  S.  D. 
661 

Uobree,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
74 

Dockerill,  S.E.439. 
Dodd,  S.  100 
Dodson,  A.  548.  J. 
G.  298 

Dohler,  H.  5-19 
Dolan,  M.  418 
Dollinan,  M.  551 
Domvile,  H.  B.  433 
Donaldson,  J.  664 
Doncaster,  H.  4 14 
Doiiisthorpe,  A.  M. 

S.  D. 662 
Donkin,  T.  322 
Doppin^,  A.  J.  5l2 
Dorey,  C.  213 
Dornford,  A.  L.  178 
Dornine,  M.  76 
Dorrin^ton,  W.212 
Doswell,  J.  D.  436 
Douglas,  G.  513. 
Lady  J.  J.  178. 
M.  A.  S.  ISl 
Douglass,  J.  L.  2 1 1 
Dove,  H.  437. 
Dover,  J.  661.  Miss 
665 

Do>vdeswell,  G.  M. 
637 

Dowding,  Mrs.  96 
Do«ker,  E.  H.  638 
Downes,  A.  M.  E. 
662.  C.  417.  J. 
W.433.  O.G.  181 
Dowse,  F.  H.  416 
Dowson,  J.  2 1 5 
D’Oyly,  C.W.  178 
Drake,  Gen.  W.  H. 
295 

Drape,  J.  418 
Dresser,  J.  661. 

Mrs.  F.  662 
Drinkwater,  E.  437. 
J.  435 

Drobe,  F.  E.  74 
Drought,  Lt.*Col. 
R.  417 

Drummond,  Capt. 
Hon.  J.  418. 
Hon.  Mrs.  R.  A. 
J.  296 

Drury,  R.  208 
Drysdaie,  J.  438 
Duberley,  Mrs.  74 
Ducornet,  .M.  665 
Dudgeon,  E.  R.  76 
Dudley,  R.  546 
Dufand,  A.  324 
Duff,  G.  G.  A.  181. 

G.S.511.  J.  511 
Dugdale,  H.  J.  437 


Duka,  T.  415 
Dumbreck,  Dr.  D. 
295 

Dunbar,  A.  180 
Duncan,  E.  322. 
J.  B.  551 

Duncombe,  F.  178. 
Mrs.  G.  T.  511. 
VV.  434 

Duncumb,  E.C.75. 

E.  L.  Y.  75 
Dundas,  Adm.  D, 
514.  C.  S.  639. 
Rear-Adm.  Hon. 
R.  S.  295 

Dungarvan,  Lady 
E.  17S 

Dunn,  A.  323.  H. 

545.  W.  439 
Dunsford,  H.  661 
Durant,  Lt.  A.  H. 
A.  514 

Durbin,  J.  H.  417 
Durdin,  Mrs.  A.  178 
Dusautoy,  F.C.  208 
Duthy,  G.  C.  514 
Dutton,  H.  H.  549. 
J.  211 

Dwight,  E.  667 
Dymock,  F.  H.  96 
Dymoke,  A.  A.  J. 
664 

Earle,  E.  R.  544.  J. 
H.  432 

East,  Mrs.  F.  R.  C. 

74.  T.  322 
Eberhardt,  E.  324 
Ebert,  P.  J.  213 
Ebrington, 
c’tess,  296 
Ede,  P.  665 
Eden,  M.  E.  209. 
R.  550 

Edgar,  J.  209 
Edge,  J. T.  416 
Edgell,  R.  J.  179 
Edlin,  J.  547 
Edmondes,  S.C.  180 
Edmonds,  R.  214 
Edridge,  J.  213 
Edsall,  H.  433 
Edwardes,  Hon.  G. 
W.  293 

Edwards, E. 437.  G. 
434.  G.  0.418. 
W.  98 

EfFendi,  Said,  321 
Eginton,  E.  546 
Ekins,  A.  433 
Eley,  C.  640 
Elford,  Miss  G.  C. 
436 

Eiger,  I.  325 
Eliot,  M.  215 
Elkingtoo,  T.  297 


Ellerton,  J.  418 
Elletson,  D.  437 
Ellice,  Rt.  Hon.  E. 

637 

Elliot,  C.  F.  418. 
Lady  C. 75.  M.L. 

638 

Elliott,  C.  665.  G. 

A.  R.208.  J.  209 
Ellis,  C.  C.  514.  F. 
H.  101.  J.  639. 
M.  M.  297 
Ellison,  C.  418 
Ellman.C. 75.  F.75 
Elmer,  F.  180 
Elton,  A.  210 
Elwin,  R.  B.  512 
Elworthy,  VV.  640 
Elwyn,  R.  298 
Eminson,  E.  208 
Eraly,  H.  435 
Emlyn,  Mrs.  661 
Emmett,  M.  418 
Enfield,  Viic’tess, 
178 

England,  Lt.-Gen. 

Sir  R.  296 
Erpe,  J.  546 
Errol),  Rt.  Hon.  E. 

C’tes3dow.of,2l5 
Erskine,  A.  98.  A. 
Lady,  639.  Hon. 
xMrs.E.511.  Lady 

E.  297.  Mrs.  H. 
638.  T.  640 
Escott,  M.  S.  549 
Estcourt,  G.  416 
d’Esterre,  C.  V.  547 
Etheridge,  M.  A. 

297.  W.  E.  322 
Evans,  Capt.  C.  99. 
C.  R.  O.  513.  Dr. 
L.545.  Ens.W.S. 
321.  H.B.433.  J. 

438.  Lt.-Gen. Sir 
DeL.  637.  S.  513 

Everard,  Mrs.  438 
Ewens,  S.  326 
Ewing,  Mrs.  A.  546 
Exley,  Dr.  435 
Eykyn,  R.  214 
Eyre,  E.  212.  F.  W. 

439.  W.  436 
Fagan,  G.  511 
Fair,  E.  181 
Falkner,  E.  D.  323 
Fane,  G.  E.  51 3. 

Hon.J.637.  Mrs. 
H.  E.  74 

Faiisbawe,  F.  297. 
Maj.  H.  D.  415. 
Miss  E.  C.  548 
Farley,  M.  297 
Farnham,  Rt.-Hon. 
G.  C’tess  of,  326 


Farquharson,  Col. 

F.  550.  Mrs.  H. 
511 

Farr,  F.  209 
Faussett,  Mrs.  G. 
178 

Fawcett,  E.  435 
Fayerman,  G.  321 
Fearon,  E.  H.  51 1. 

S.  H.  298 
Featherstonhaugb, 
Mrs.  74 

Feilding,LadyJ.4l6 
Fell,  H.  662 
Fellowes,  A.  W.  D. 
75.  F.  H.  415. 

G. 298.  H.B.208. 
J.  B.  667 

Fellows,  E.  514 
Fendall,  E.  181.  M, 

L.  76 

Fenwick,  M.  548 
Ferard,  J.  547 
Ferguson,  R.  W.  75 
Fergusson,  J.  276. 
W.  73 

Fermoy,  Lady,  178 
Fernandez,  Mias  S. 
99 

Ferraby,  C.  321 

Fether5ton,R.E.180 

Fetherstonhaugh, 

R.  P.  180.  T.  550 
Ffolkes,  H.  B.  98 
fFolliott,  J.  514 
Field,  E.  J.  549.  F. 

103.  H.  416 
Fielden,  F.  M.  551 
Fielding,  J.  550. 

Mrs.  323.  N.  321 
Fife,  J.  Earl  of, 51 1 
Fillis,  R.  439 
Finch, A.  416.  Mrs. 

S.  212 

Fincbam,  A.  323. 
\V.  100 

Findlay,  E.  S.  545. 

H.  4*37 

Finney,  F.  E.  323 
Firth,  Adj.H.H. 512 
Fisher,  E.'  663.  F. 
C.  417.*  L.  639. 

M.  436.  S.  546. 

T.  544 
Fitch,  S.  321 
Fitzgerald,  Ens.  L. 

E.325.  J.D.214, 
637 

FitzGerald,W.  G.  76 
Fleming,  Mrs.T.W. 
415 

Fletcher,  J.  639.  R. 

99.  R.  T.  661 
Fleweit,  J.  A.  434 
Fleyer,  W.  213 
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Flint,  Mrs.W.  C.  R. 
74 

Floud,  M.  296 
Flower,  F.  418 
Floyd,  T.  H.  435 
Fluder,  S.  J.  214 
Fludyer,  G.  435 
Folev,  A.  A.  208. 
C.  208.  C.  M. 
208.  Hon.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  74 
Follett,  VV.  667 
Fookes,  S.  B.  74 
Foot,  A.  C.  326 
Foote,  H.  G.  637 
Foottit,  S.  E.  661 
Forbes,  A.  208.  H. 
210 

Ford,  C.  663.  C. 

H.  640.  E.  297 
Forde,  H.  C.  297. 

Lt.-Col.  76 
Fordham,E.  K.  297 
Forrest,  Dr.  J.  295 
Forster,  A.  C.  210. 

J.  161,  177,  207, 
432 

Forth,  Vise.  76 
Forward,  W.  666 
Fosbery,  E.  G.  640 
Foster,  C.  E.  322. 
E.  A.  179 

Fothergill,  Mrs.  E. 
436 

Fowell,  J.  D.  298 
Fowle,  W.  323 
Fowler,  C.  S.  662. 
E.  T.  S.  415.  F. 
VV.  181.  H.  K. 
209 

Fox,  C.  J.  433.  E. 
214.  G.  I.  666. 
Lt.-Col.  S.  549. 
VV.  543 

Frampton,  L.  M. 

180.  Maj.  H,  639. 
Francis,  D.  l.T.  1 79. 

H.  P.  6.1 9.  J.  207 
Frankish,  F.  666 
Fraser,  A.  W.  208. 
E.2i2.  G.M.665. 
Hon.  Mrs.  D.  74. 
P.  H.  297 
Freeland,  P.  W.  417 
Freeling,  A.  416.  S. 
513 

Freeman,  C.  639. 

M.  96.  T.  432 
Freer,  W.  R.  180 
French,  W,  J.  666 
Frere,  Mrs.  H.  T. 
511 

Fripp,  M.  A.  5 14 
Friswell,  W.  547 
Froome,  D.  213 
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Fry,  E.  D.  181.  P. 
549 

Fryer,  J.  326,  545. 

J.  H.  211 
Fuggle,  E.  417 
Fulcher,  G.  W.  323 
Fullager,  E.  435 
Fuller,  C.  322.  Mrs. 

215 

Fullerton,  Mrs.  D. 
296 

Furley,  M.  C.  417 
Furnell,  A.  M.  181 
Fussell,  Mrs.  A.  B. 

435.  S.  J.437 
Fyler,  G.  660 
Fynes-Clinton,  M. 

K.  296 

Fynmore,  F.  A.  75. 
J.  548 

Fynn,  H.  F.  177 
Gage,  A.  E.  416. 
Col.  416 

Gaitskell,  E.  181. 
W.  433 

Gale,  VV.  H.  550 
Gales,  J.  F.  75 
Galloway,  C'tess  of 
74 

Galwey,  W.  51 1 
Gaines,  Mrs.  212 
Gant,  S.  C.  181 


S.  R.  415 

Gardner,  E.  I79. 

T.  K.  514 
Garford,  E.  180 
Garland,  '1'.  L.  417 
Garratt,  L.  F.  298 
Garth,  F,  76.  M.  J. 

212 

Garvey,  L.  A.  416 
Garvock,  M.545 
Garwood,  Capt.  VV. 
434 

Gascoyne,  M.  A. 
436 

Gavaron,  M.  M.  323 
Gave,  VV.  T.  75 
Gawler,  J.  C.  *4 
Gee,  J.  T.  513 
Gem,  W.  H.  101 
Geneste,  Lt.  C.  P. 

321.  S.546. 
George,  C.  551.  H. 
513 

Georges,  M.  A.  2!0 
Gerrard,  A.  G.  179 
GVbant,  A.  179 
Gibbes,  Sir  S, 0.414 
Gibson,  E.  213.  Mrs. 
J.  548 


Gibsone,  B.  W.  513. 

1.76 

Gidley,  L.  416 
Gifford, A.434.F.179 
Giibard,  J.  21 1 
Gilbert,  A.  438, 545. 

M.T.102.  W.298 
Gilborne,  J.  H.  434 
Gill,L.G.513.  Mrs. 
212.  T.  663.  W. 
210,  512 

GillbankSjM.  J.417 
Gilliatt,  S.  179 
Gilling,  H.  550 
Gladstone,  Mrs. 
Capt.  74 

Glanville,  F.  B.  214. 
Glen,  J.  514.  T.  73 
Glinn,  A.  P.  327 
Glover, E.546.  L.66O 
Glyn,  G.  C.  637. 

M.  F.  180 
Goddard,  Capt.  J. 

324.  F.  75 
Godden,  J.  E.  297 
Godfrey,  Ll.-Col,  J. 
R.  102.  Mrs.  A. 
21 1 

Goflf,  H.  M.  514 
Gofton,  E.  A.  434 
Goldfincb,H.R.4l7. 
M.  L.  297 


Goldstone,  M.  640 
Golightly,  T.G.4i6 
Gomez,  J.  666 
Goinpertz,  I.  436. 

L.  M.  H.  512 
Gooch,  M.  Lad V,  662 
Gouda !1,  J.  \V\  296 
Goodlake,'!'.  L.  180 
Goodman,  M.  H. 

433.  R.  666 
Goodridge,  L.  438 
Goodwin,  E.  B.  512 
Goody,  L.  G.  416 
Gosnall,  H.  664 
Gordon,  C.  418,  C. 

C.  513.  Dr.  A. 

295.  Hon.  Mrs. 

A. 73.  Lady  1.415. 

L.  C.638.  M.A. 
C.  297.  T.  208. 

T.  E.  179 

Gore,  A.  K.  638. 

Hon.  Mrs,  G.  436 
Gorham,  G.  M.  1 80 
Goring,  M.  A.  438 
Gorman,  E.  A.  415 
Gorringe,  G.  F.  547 
Gorton,  A,  E.  297 
Gosling,  Capt.  639 


Gossip,  W.  H.  322 
Gott,  E.  418 
Gough, H. 417.  Hon. 

Mrs.lT8.Mrs.415 
Gould,  H.  Lady  98 
Gowans,  J*  546 
Gower,  Mrs.  S.  214 
Grace,  M.  512 
GraSftey,  Miss  S.  66 1 
Graham, J.  17 8.  Maj. 
D.  C.  662.  Ma). 
L.298.  R.A.548 
Grane,  G.  N.  549 
Grant,  1.  548 
Gray, B.  180.  D.549. 
Ens.  F.  H.  665. 

J.435.  Mrs.E.665 
Greara,  R.  660 
Greatheed,  W.  S.75 
Green,  A.  J.  103. 
D.A.75.  E.418, 
665.  J.  98.  M. 
101.  Mrs.  E.  386 
Greenall,  R.  ISO 
Greene,  C.  103.  Lt. 
O.  418 

Greenbill,  C.  H.5 13 
Greenock,Ladv,41 5 
Greenstreet,  E.  S. 

512,  Gen.  J.  551 
Greentree,  T.  548 
Greenway,  E.  549 
Greenwood,  C.  G. 
551.  H.C.181.  J. 
640.  Mrs.W.  638 
Greg,  E.  H.  514.  R. 
637 

Gregorie,  E.  M.  436 
Grenville,  Mrs.  R. 
N,  638 

Gresley,  Mrs.  178. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  178 
Grew,  E.  C.  102 
Grey,  R.  W.  637 
Gribble,Capt.H.437 
Grindle,  H.  J.  297 
Grindon,  F.  209 
Griffin,  C.  VV.  75. 

W.  H.  297 
Griffith,  H.  209.  J. 

VV.  100.  P.664 

Griffiths, H,177, 439 
Griffitte,  T.  L.  415 
Grimsbawe,  Mrs.  C. 
L.  5Il 

GrimstonjHon.Mrs, 
F.  296 

Grisbrouk,  W.  664 
Grogan,  E.  298 
Grove,  C.  H.  438. 
Grove-Morris,  A.M. 

179 

Grubbe,  Mrs.  J.  E, 
415 

Grundy,  E.  102 


Gape,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Golding,  J.  435 
415  Goldsraid,  Y.  H.  75 

Gardiner,  F.  Lady  Goldsmith,  Capt.  G. 
209.  G.  H.  545.  295 
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Gubbins,  M.  99 
Guest,  E.  209 
Guiilon,  J.  102 
Gurney,  L.  J.  179. 
M.210.  Mrs.H.E. 
415.  xAIrs.W.  H. 
415.  R.  414 
Gutch,  G.  513 
Guthrie, Mrs.  J.  41 5 
G'vvther,  C.  A.  66 1 . 
K.  M.661.  H.M. 
661.  J.  B.  P.661. 
P.  C.  661 
Gyffurd,  S.  665 
Habell,  E.  M.  178 
Hachey,  C.  A.  96 
Hacker,  M.  A.  664 
Ha^j^ard,  M.  K.  5 14 
Hakewell,  A.  S.  546 
Haldane,  E.  V.  O. 
178 

Hale,  E.  996,  436. 

R, H.B.210.  T.F. 

512.  Ven.  M.  B. 
177 

Halford,  T.  97 
Hall, Dr.J. 295.  Dr. 
M.56.  E. 99, 637. 
E.E.H.640.  F.T. 
211.  G.J.326.  j. 
548,640.  M.298. 
iVlrs.  663 
Hallewell,  A.  640 
Halliday,  G.  R.  97 
Hallis,  Capt.  R.  660 
HaUey,  A.  l80 
Hambleton,  G.  4l7 
Haines, E. 210.  J.97 
Hamilton,  A.  E.  K. 
211.  F.  A.  665. 
H.  C.  489 
Hamlin,  Mrs.  J.434 
Hamlyn,  F.  B.  209. 

S.  99 

Hammond,  E.  666. 

P.  D.  180 
Hamond,  P.  418 
Haiibury,  VV.D.433 
Hancorne,  C.  C.  75 
Hatidi’ock,  Capt. 
Hon.  H.  511. 
Hon.  R.  4 16 
Hanham,  Mrs.  T. 
B.  296 

Haiikey,  Mrs.B.4 1 5 
Hanna,  W.  545 
Hausen,  M.  640 
Harbord,  Hon.  W. 
180 

Harborne,  S.  325 
Harcourt,  W.  665 
Hardin  J,  S.  415.  S. 
J.  97 

Hardin^e,  Hon.  C. 
S.  640 


Hardman,  W.  181 
Hardwicke,  M.  99. 

VV.  R.  416 
Hardy,  G.  296. 
Maj.  W.639.  Miss 
M.  M.  212 
Hare,  F.  102.  H. 
C.  639 

Harford,  C.  G.  323 
Harkness,  E.M.417 
Harley,  Dr.  389.  J. 
326 

Harman,  H.  666 
Harness,  Capt.  R. 
S.  321 

Harnett,  W.  326 
Harries,  G.  76 
Harrington,  R.  97 
Harris,  A.V.  D.666. 

E.  513,  638.  E. 
W.  321.  F.  W. 
417.  G.322.  J. 
H.  638.  R.  B. 
215.  W.  C.  414 

Harrison,  E.  213, 
214.  J.  A.  207. 
J.E. 665.  M.639- 
M.  L.  639.  M. 
M.  549.  T.  549 
Harrow bv,  Earl  of, 
73 

Harper,  J.  98 
Hart,  F.  F.  210.  R. 
664 

Harvev,  E.  K.  639. 
H.  L.  297.  Cady 
H.  E.  H.  549. 
Mrs.  S.  211.  R. 
R.  324.  S.  414. 
W.  437 

Harward,  T.  207 
Harwood,  J.  R.  438. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  415. 
R.  298 

Haslam,  S.  H.  661 
Haslegrave,  J.  639 
Hasluck,  T.  663 
Hastings,  Ladv  B. 
181.  S.  M.'514. 
W. W. 548 
Hatch,  A.  E.  296 
Hautenville,  R.  \V, 
180 

Havergal,  E.  418 
Hawden,  R.  208 
Hawes,  B.  295.  B. 
H.  207 

Hawker,  J.  M.  296 
Hav^kes,  E.  D.  76. 

F.  417 

Hawkins,  Dr.  H. 
549.  E.  662.  F. 
514.  S.  322 
Hav»ksley,J.\V.659. 
W.  214 


Haw  trey,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
178 

Hay,  Lady  E.  416 
Hayden,  A.  640.  C. 
F.  640 

Haye,  C.  210 
Hayes, M.435.  R.76 
Haynes,  C.  325 
Hays,  T,  436 
Hayward,  J.  663 
Haywood,  W.  212 
Ha2lengg,  Lady,  74 
Head,  R.  J.  210 
Headlam,  Miss  D. 

211.  T.  E.  74 
Healey,  E.  178 
Healy,  M.  E.  436 
Heard,  H.  293 
Hearn,  J.  666.  W. 
E.  659 

Hearsey,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
51 1 

Heath,  H.  102.  M. 

438.  W.  208 
Heathcote,  G.  181. 
Hon. G. 41 5.  Lady 
415.  Mrs.  H.  638. 
Sir  G.  J.  414 
Heatley,  M.  A.  665 
Heelas,  W.  214 
Heeles,  J.  211 
HelIyer,C.VV.D.660 
Helmore,  J.  C.  418. 

M.  A.  298.  S.512 
Helmsley,  S.  C.  76 
Helsham,  M.  P.  418 
Helyar,  H.  180 
Heiner,  E.  A.  H.  76 
Henderson,  Capt. 
W.  H.  100.  M.  P. 

513.  R.  213.  T.  J. 
5 1 4 

Handley,  J.  416 
Heneker,  R.  W.  513 
Henlev,  Mrs.  J.  J. 

17a' W.  C.  664 
Hennessey,  J.  210 
Henning,  A.  'F.  178. 
H.  663 

Henry,  Ladv  E.  E. 
326 

Henshaw,  T.  212 
Hensley,  M.  A.  663 
Henslow,  F.  322 
Henson,  J.  102 
Hepber,  M.  96 
Herbert,  Col.  Hon. 
P.  E.73.  F.A.76. 
M.F.  M.414.  Rt. 
Hon.  S.  637 
Heron,  W.  C.  417 
Herrick,  Capt.  B.B. 
513 

Herring,  D.  T.  435, 

T.  B.  517 


Hertslet,  C.  99 
Heslington,  E.  511 
Heslop,  A.  73 
Hewetson,  J.  75 
Hewett,  H.  H.  102 
Heygate,  C.  664. 

Lady,  178 
Heyne,  Maj.  B.  76 
Heyrick,  W.  664 
Heys,  Miss  I.  325 
Hichens,M.M.  321 
Hickey,  Capt.  W. 

A,G. 96.  R.F.418 
Hickman,  T.  548 
Hicks,  A.  F.  76.  C. 

F.  416.  E.  J.  665 
Hickson,  J.S.S. 513 
Higgins,  Mr.  F.  631 
Higgs,  Mrs.  511 
Highton,  A.  298 
Higinbotham,R.18l 
Hildyard,  J.  295 
Hill,  C.  207.  Capt. 
J.  660.  E.  181. 
E.  K.  76.  F.  M. 

514.J.C.512,638. 
Lady  M.  178.  M. 
417.  W.  S.  548 
Hiilas,  R.  W.  512 
Hiller,  Capt.  H.  660 
Hilliard,  G.  96 
Hillman,  A.  637 
Hills,  Dr.  R.  324 
Hillyar,  Mrs.  H.  S. 
638 

Hilton,  W.  209 
HinchlifFe,  Miss  98 
Hindley,  S.  513 
Hindmarch,  L.  438 
Hippesley,  Mrs.  H. 

74 

Hippisley,  A.  96,  99 
Hislop,  L.  213 
Hitchcock,  J.  321. 
S.  G. 298 

Hitchens,  A.  640. 

W.  433 
Hoare,  H.  323 
Hobart,  Hon.  F.  J. 
638 

Hobkirk,  L.  J.  74 
Hobler,  J.  437 
Hobson,  C.  R.  179 
Hockin,  S.  A.  550 
Hodding,  A.  435 
Hodge,  H.  324.  R. 

347 

Hodges,  H.  662 
Hodgkinson,  S.  417 
Hodgson,  C.  H.  659. 
H.  W.  17.9.  T.  C. 
326.  .M.  514 
Hodson,  E.  1 81. 

Maj.  C.  VV.  181 
Hogg,  R.  R.  639 
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Hoggan,  F.M,K.640 
Holbrook,  E.  76 
Holcomb,  E.  4l7 
Holder,  E.  L.  546 
Holdway,  C.  546 
Holdswortb,  F.  214 
Holland,  F.  J.  76 
Holligan,  J.  R.  414 
Hollyer,  M.  H.  215 
Holman,  J.  102 
Holmes,  E.  640.  G. 

F.5I4.  A.M.180. 

R.  661.  W.H.511 
Holmesdale,  Visc’- 
tess  296 

Holt,  Maj.  G.  179. 
W.  547 

Homfray,  B.D.  417 
Honey,  A.  325 
Hood,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
H296 

Hooper,  M.  A.  662 
Hope,  A.  M.  512. 
C.M.  514.  G.  E. 
Lady  101.  Lady 

F.  A.  102 
Hopewell,  C.  545 
Hopkins,  C.  C.  514. 

G.  A.  543.  T.M. 
181 

Hopper, Dr.R.S.  549 
Hopton,  C.  E.  295 
Horan,  VV.  74 
Hornbrook,Col.665 
Hornby,  S.  548 
Hordern,  El.  F.  640 
Horner,  J.  180 
Horrocks,  G.  297 
Horsfall,  E.  297 
Horsford,  P.  322. 
W.  214 

Horsley,  J.  J.  513 
Horstman,  J.  418 
Hoiham,  Lady  101 
Houghton,  E.  661. 
J.  549 

Houlton,  M.  A.  211. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  296. 
V.  74 

Houston,  R.  433 
Hovell,H.  R.  93 
Howard,  Lady  A. 
M.  F.  74.  Mrs. 
511.  R.  B.  649 
Howarth,  Mrs.  415 
Howden,  J.  513 
Howe,  J.  208.  L. 
664.  Mr.  437.  R. 
U.  662 

Howell,  J.  667.  M. 
98 

Howes,  A.  M.  545. 

E.  321.  G.  438. 

H.  181.  Mrs.  178 
Hoyes,  E.  435 


Hoyland,  S.  297 
Hubbard,  H.  D.  638 
Huddlestone,W.4l5 
Hudleston,  VV.  638 
Hudson,  A.  66l 
Huggins,  J.  99 
Hughes, C.E.M.298. 
H.  G.  638.  J.  P. 
547.  VV.  C.  75 
Hugo,  Mrs.  VV.  178 
Hulbert,  H.  664 
Hull,  Dr.  R.  661 
Hulton,  E.  C.  321 
Humble,  Miss  G. 548 
Hume,  G.  B.  418. 

H. 418.  J.A.326. 
M.  418 

Humphreys,  E.  438 
Humpbrys,  J.  546 
Hungerford,  H.  J. 
181 

Hunt,  A.  209,  438. 

J.  212.  J.  S.  75 
Hunter,  A.  E.  179- 
C.  T.  A.210,  E. 
417.  H.  H.  434. 
Maj.R.F.99.  Mrs. 
415.  Mrs.  N.  C. 
213.  N.  C.  662 
Huntingford,E.638 
Huntley,  J.  323 
Hurrell,  G.  179 
Hurt,  C.  A.  639 
Huskisson,Mrs.550 
Hutchesson,  T.  208 
Hutchinson,  C.  B. 
298.  C.  P.  E.  L. 
98.  H.  99.  M .1. 
324.  R.  659 
Hutton,  A.  435  F. 
VV.  664 

Hyne,  Miss  665 
Ibbetson,  J,  99 
Iliff,  E.  324 
Illingworth,  H.  323 
Ind,  E.  R.  178 
Inett,  E.  548 
Ingall,  A. 664 
Inge,  Lady  E.  E.  97 
Ingles,  W.  L.  75 
Inglis,  A.  M.  A.  74 
Ingram,  H.  415 
Innes,  Capt.  J.  438. 
J.  74.  Lt.  J.  J. 
M’L,51  l.Mrs.21 1 
Irby,  F.  E.  180 
Ireland,  J.  659.  J. 

S.  437 

IronSjMrs.W.J.  178 
Irvine,  Capt.  C.  C. 
547.  Capt. F. 210. 

I.  415 

Irving,  J.  208.  Lt.- 
Col.  H.  H.  324. 
M.  F.  417 


Isaac,  M.  209 
Isacke,  L.  H.  179 
Ives,  C.  180 
Jackson,  A.  VV.  99. 
E.  W.  417.  F.C. 
208.  G.  E.  O.  75. 

J.  435.  J.  S.  633. 
Lt.. Col.  213.  M. 
213.  M.  A.639. 
Maj. -Gen.  J.295. 

T.  550 

Jamaica,  Bp.  of295 
James,  E.  415.  C. 
C.514.  H.P.181. 
J.  639.  R.  100. 
\V.  432,  545. 
Jarratt,  G.  J.  666. 

J.  W.  211 
Jarritt,  A.  M.  666 
Jarvis, J. 214.  T.325 
JeafFreson,C.E.  179 
Jeffreys,  Miss  J.  436 
Jelf,  W.  E.  610 
Jemmett,  S.  100 
Jenkins,  S.  M.  325. 
VV.  659.  W.  G. 
210.  W.  T.  214 
Jenner,E.E.  V.513. 
VV.  547 

Jennins,  E.  298 
Jerdan,  F.  436V 
Jerves,  M.  512 
Jervis,  F.  639.  G. 

298.  L.  415 
Jervois,  A.  C.  416 
Jervoise,Mrs.C.l78 
Jex,  M.  209 
Judrell,  R.  P.  H.  97 
Johnson,  A.  C.  298. 
A.  G.  514.  D.  H. 
213.  M.C.H.180. 
Mrs.  324.  M.  VV. 
76.  R.  A.  210. 
W.  417 

Johnsone,  S.  513 
Johnston,  M.  661. 
R.  326 

Johnstone, Mrs, 21 4. 

R.G.H.T4.W.544 
Jones,  A.  C.  545. 
A.  H.321.  C.A. 
439.  C.  C.  434, 
545.  Comm.  "W. 

G.  181.  E.  512, 
544.  E.G.C.  179. 

E.  H.  325.  E.  J. 
659.  E.  M.  298, 
514.  E.  M.  51-. 

F.  L.  640.  H.  08. 
J.  100,  416,  4J8. 
J.  M.  181.  Lt.- 
Gen.  Sir  H.  1). 
63:.M.663.  Maj.- 
Gen.  Sir  H.  D. 
637.  M.VV.434, 


545.  Mrs.  H.  H. 
638.  P.  432.  R. 
E.  178.  R.  J.  101. 
VV.  98,  2!  1 
Jordison,  R.  550 
Jordon,  C.  512 
Josselvn,  S.  212.  S. 
J.  R. 181 

Jowett,  J.  660.  J. 
A.  297 

Joyce,  S.  667.  T.437 
Jiffkins.Mrs.  E.  550 
Judd,  R.  R.  103 
Judge,  C.  C.  74 
Judson,  Miss,  436 
Julie,  M’rnoiselle, 
103 

Julyan,Capt.  R,434 
Justice,  Capt.  P.  97 
Kaye,  A.  H.  5 14 
Keele,  J.  R.  325 
Keeling,  M.  H.  I79 
Keith,  D.K.  F.180. 
M.  208 

Kekewicb,  J.  F.  416 
Kelly,  M.  5 1 2 
Kelsall,  Lt.  J.  T.  99 
Kelsey,  F.  J.  437 
Kemble,  Mrs. T. 296 
Kemp,  E.  P.  436 
Kempston,  Capt. 
665 

Kempthorne,  Mrs. 
664 

Kendall,  B.  76 
Keningale,  B.  662 
Kenmare,  T.  Earl 
of,  414 

Kennard,  T.  547 
Kennedy,  Lady  A. 
51 1 

Kennerley,  A.  298 
Kent,  Capt.  A.  H. 
437.  Capt.  H.  76 

G.  666 

Kenyon,  M.  E.  75. 

Mrs.  W.  178 
Keogh,  VV.  637 
Keppel,  Capt.  Hon. 

H.  295 

Ker,A.  637.  R.639 
Kergrist,  Mad.  546 
Kerr,  H.  A.  433.  I. 
M.  640.  Lady  F. 
511 

Keitlewell,  R.  547 
Kev,  E.  C.  322.  G. 
214.  G.  C.  323. 

H.C.  297 
Keys,  G.  V.  661 
Kidd,  R.  210 
Kiddle,  A.  E.  179 
Kilbie,  F.  324 
Kildare,  Marchio- 
ness of,  74 
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Kilham,Maj,  L.  439 
Kinahan,  J.  179 
Kin^,  C.  W.  181.  E. 
1T9.  G.  298,513, 
638.  H.  M.  100. 
Hon. G. 210.  Hon. 
Mr;.L.IT8.  J.H. 
416.  Mi«S.43T. 
T.  E. 322 
Kin^don,  lOr.C.66 1 . 

Mrs.  P.  A.  511 
Kingscote,  Col.  N. 
413 

Kingsford,  E.  293 
Kingsley,  H.  180 
Kinnear,  G.  417 
Kinsale,  Lady,  173 
Kipling,  J.  212 
Kirkby,  S.  102 
Kirkraan,  C.  131. 
E.  J.  1 eO 

Kirkpatrick,  E.  F. 

640.  R.  212 
Kirlew,  T.  663 
Kite,  E.  C.  '5 
Knapp,  E.  215 
Knatchbull,  M.  L. 
639 

Kniiht,  C.  R.  513. 
E.J.76.  J.M.209. 
J.T.-138.  Mrs.E. 
633.  P.  549 
Knollvs,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
51  f 

Knott,  E.  179 
Knox,  Capt.  A.  210. 
Capt.  T.  -296.  J. 
438.  L.  639.  M. 
_549 

Kup^r,  A.  666 

Kvntier'ley,.J.T.6  j3 
Lat)Hlmtmdi-^r«, 
Capt.  D.W.P.414 
La  Be  iume,  M.  324 
Lahi.uchere,  Right 

H. »n.  H.  296 
Lack,  L.  K.  P.  179 
Lacroix,  M.  P.  56 
Lievenstein,  Cbev. 

I.  de,  665 
Lahee,  E.  R.  296 
Laidlav,  W.  253 
LCidlr'r,  J.  416 
Lang,  1).  543 
Lake,  Lt.-Col.H.A. 

295 

Lalaing,  C’tess  de 
415 

Lamb, A.M.640.  (’. 

99.  E.IOO.  F.5I1 
Lambert,  C.  F.  550. 
£.E.  640.  f.549. 
H.326  J.J.6G6. 
M.  A.  324 
Lauceficld,  J.  93 


Lane,  J.  76.  L.  A.‘96 
Langborne,  J.  549 
Langbam,  E.  Lady 
101.  L.  639 
Langston,  L.  B.  512, 
638 

Lapworth,  A.  G.297. 
H.  J.  297 

Lardy,  Col.  C.F.  323 
Larkin,  G.  545 
Latbara,  L.  H.  41 7 
La  Touche,  G.  100 
Laundy,  J.  436 
Laurie,  M.  A.  54/ 
Law,  F,  M.  298. 

H.  T.  96^ 
LavveSjMr.  Seijeant 

V.  210 

Lawford,  A.  76,662 
Lawrence,  H.  513. 

J.  L.  M.  295 
Laws,  P.  S.  101 
Lawson,  Capt.  H. 
545 

L.axton,  M.  214 
Lavard,  Mr.  3S9 
Lea,  F.  S.  296 
Leader,  Airs.  W.  173 
Leapin^well,  A.  207 
Lear,  Mrs.  F.  173 
Leary,  Miss  J.  323 
Lcatham,  F.  549 
Leckie,  E.  549 
Lecky,  A.  C.  75 
Ledsara,  J.  101 
Lee,  A.  102.  A.  P. 
214.  E.  546.  H. 
C.  173.  J.  131, 
512.  Mi-'S  S.  213. 
R.  640 

Leech,  M. 181 
Leeds,  E.  Lady  211 
Le  Feiivre,  E.  P.  4 17 
Lefevre,  E.  664 

Mrs.  A.  666 
Leftchild,  E.  2 12 
Leiib,  A.416.  C. 
666.  ^Irs.  J.  101. 

W.  H.  Lord  51 1 
Leith,  Sir  G.  H.  513 
Lemon,  E.  434.  J. 

P.  513.  Mr.  386 
Lempriere,  G.  R.640 
Lennard,  C.  E.  513 
Lennock,  A.M._639 
Leonard,  J.  549. 

P.  M.  512 
Leslie,  E.  416.  H. 

G.  L.  665 
Lessey.  T.  416 
Lethbridge,  Miss  J. 
663 

Leverett,  H.  436, 
.548 

Leveit,  Capt.  416 


Levin,  S.  B.  543 
Levi  ngton , J.  H.  2 1 0 
Lewin,  A.  D.  549. 

G.  H.  547 
Lewington,  Mrs.W. 
666 

Lewis,  E.  E.  513. 
Mrs.  A.  O.L.173. 
Mrs.  M.  545.  W. 
212 

Lev,  H.  432.  J.  H. 

511.  W.74 

Liardet,  W.  417 
Lichfield,  C’tess  of 
296 

Liddell,  Hon.  T.  433 
Lifford,  Lord  Vise. 

173.  Visc’cess  5 1 1 
Lincke,  C.  E.  545 
Lindsey,  M.  H.  93 
Lingham,  E.  93 
Linton,  Dr.  W.  295. 

R.  E.  A.  75 
Lister,  G.  435.  S. 

J.  F.  A.  435 
Litchfield,  F.  298 
Little, C.  M.  R.4i:. 

R.  P.  418 

Littlepage,  A. M.  96 
Littler,  D.  F.  324. 
E.  547 

Livingston,  F.  212 
Llovd,  A.  514.  A. 
M.  639.  C.  E.  H. 
211.  E.  96,  131.  F. 

L. 417.J.  76,211. 
J.  Y.  414.  M.  100 

L )ck,  M.  E.  436 
Lockwood.  H,  J.  A, 
1^0 

Luckver,  Cul.  H.  F. 
295 

Loder,  H.  J.  180 
L'-  gan,  W.  E.  295 
Luhr,  5V.  L.  550 
L:>raax,  r..  A.S.  210 
Londesbnrougb, 
Lady,  5 1 1 

Lon?,  A 75.  A.  M. 
439.  C.  M.  213. 
Dr.E.323.E.433. 

M.  549 

Longfield,  J.  96 
Longworth,  W. 208 
L jngwortbv,W.209 
Imsdale,A.M.  130 
Loraine,  E.  296 
Lord,  E.E.  514.  \V. 
E.  544 

Losconibe,  H.  C.  75 
Lousada,  F,  73 
Love,  J.  439.  Maj.- 
Gen.  J.  F.  295 
Lovedav,  J.  323.  A. 

S.  640 


Lovell,  F.  436.  Maj.- 
Gen.  L.  B.  295 
Lover,  S.  276 
Low,  A.  M‘A.  666 
Lowder,  T.  G.  326 
Lowe,  J.  S.  212.  L. 

J.  666.  Prof.  276 
Lowndes,  Miss  S. 

323.  R.  514 
Lowrie,  Maj.  C.  98. 
Miss  323 

Lovd,  E.  213.  Mrs. 

W.  J.  296 
Lubbock,  J. 640 
Lucan,  Maj. -Gen. 

G.  C.  Earl  of,  73 
Lucas,  B.  L.  76.  M. 
E.436.  R.  662.  R. 

B.  102.  T.  661 
Lucas  - Sbadwell, 

Mrs.  \V.  D.  511 
Luckraft,  C.  179 
Luke,  J.  660 
Lukin,  W.  W,  513 
Lukis,  J.  438.  M.  S. 
131 

Lumley,  G.  214 
Lumsdale,  A.  98 
Lundie,  H.  96 
Lusbington,  Hon, 

A.  E.  548.  Mrs. 

C. H.74.Mrs.F.74 
Luttrell,  C.  F.  322 
Luiwidge,  R.  W.  S. 

73,  177 

Lutwyche,  Mrs,  2 1 2 
Luxraoore,  Mrs.  E. 

B.  173 

Lvall,  M.  S.  76 
Lvddun,  R.  327 
L'von,  E.  M.  180. 
'R. 543 

Lvons,  Adin.  Sir  E. 

'73,  295 

Lvsons,  A.  C.  97 
Lyte,  A.  214 
Maberly,  S.  76 
M icaulav,  Col.  J.  S. 
210 

Macarthup,  W.  414 
M‘Cartnev,  W.  J. 
215 

\PCansland,  R.178 
M-Clure,R,Capt.l77 
M‘Crea,  J.  324 
M'Culloch,  R.  212 
Macdonald,  H.  76. 
Hon.  Mrs.  oil. 
Ladv,  178,  Mrs. 
G.  V.  173.  Mrs. 
\V.  203 

McDonald, LL-Gen. 
J.  295 

Alacdonnell,  .FI.  R. 

R.  209.  R.G.  295 
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McDougall,G.F.296 
M‘Dowall,  Comm. 

J.  547.  J.  99 
MacEvoy,  B.  F.  415 
M‘Evuy,  E.  74 
M‘G!ew,  R.  545 
M‘Gowan,  Maj.  4.33 
Macintosh, E.VV.5 14 
M‘Kean,  M.  512 
M‘Kenzie,  Dr.  A. 

R.  298 

Mackenzie,  Hon.  A. 
A.  54G.  J.F.545. 
J.W.  322.  Lt.G. 
667.  M.547.  M. 
L.514.  M..\1.638. 
Maj.  D.  547.  R. 

S.  101 

Mackeson,  H.  210 
Mackinlay,  Col.  J. 
H.  548 

Mackiiinon,  M.  S. 
548 

Mack  worth, Mrs. H. 

296.  VV.  A.  545 
Maclaine,  Mrs.  415 
Maclean,  Adj.-Gen. 
SirG.295.  J.210 

L.  439 

Macleane,  Mrs.  C. 

M.  415 

Maclennan,  Lt.  J.B. 
433 

McLennan,  A.  544 
Macleod,  Dr.  326 
M'Master,  B.  512 
M‘Mullen,  L.  181 
M‘Nab,  S.  512 
McNair,  E.  512 
Macnamara,  H.  212 
MacneiljMaj.  A.  102 
Macpherson,  L.  J. 
511 

M‘Qu  i re,G.LeC.5 1 2 
Mactier,  Col.  VV.  96 
Maddison,  J.  G,659 
Maddock,  Mrs.G.A. 
638 

Maddocks,  S.  99 
Madge,  C.  549 
Madocks,  M.  E.  1 8 1 
Magnay,  Lady,  74 
Mahon,  Lady,  178. 

Mrs.  P.  415 
Mahoney,  J.  640 
Maidstone,  Lady  C. 
415 

Mainguy,  S.  M.  417 
Mair,  W.  438 
Mais,  J.  L.  512, 638 
Maitland, A.665.  G. 

C.  76.  K.M.298 
Majendie,  A.  76 
Major,  T.  297 
Makenzie,  R.  323 


Malcolm,  Lt.-Col. 

D.  A.  96 

Malkin,  Capt.T, 549 
Mallory,  D.  324 
Manchester,  Duch- 
ess of,  178 
Manley,  E.  K.  96 
Manners, Lord  G.  J. 

74 

Mansdell,  J.  J.  323 
Mant,  Mrs.  R.  17  8 
Marden,  W.  323 
Marinack,  S. E.  178 
Markby,  Mrs.  S.  P. 
436 

Markham,  H.P.  181 
Marley,  L.  M.  297 
Marnock,  M.  C.  547 
Marriot,  E.  C.  413 
Marsack,  G.  H.  324 
Marsh,  E.  323.  J. 
298 

Marshall,  E.  J.  549. 

E.  P.  208.  F.  433 
H.VV.  298.  M.99 

Marten,  E.  661 
Martin,  D.  B.  418. 

F.  O.  511.  H. 
298.  J.  514,640. 

L.  E-  418.  P. 
W.  296.  S.  A.  .J. 
511 

Martinez,  S.  G.  437 
Martyn,  R.  323 
Marwood,  Mrs.  G. 
178 

Mason,  A.  4 18.  E. 
A.  324.  G.  514. 

M.  214.  M.  F. 
298.  R.  H.  514 

Massie,  VV.  H.  543 
Massingberd,  S.  L. 
L.  N.  75 

Massy,  G.W.H.  417 
Mather,  R.  326 
Mathew,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
415 

Maton,  J.  323 
Matson,  W.  B.  514 
Matthews,H.U.207 
Maurice,  M.  512 
Mavor,  H.  417.  W. 

H.  546 
Maw,  M.  551 
Mawby,  E.  550 
Maxwell,  H.  J.  437. 
J.  C.  610.  J.  H. 
295.  LadyH.178. 
P.  B.  178,  295. 
W.  179 

May,  Maj.  J.  M. 

102.  T.  E.  74 
Maynard,  J.  A.  666 
Mayne,  E-  O.  2.98 
Maze,  C.  E.  296 


Meade,  A.  76 
Medley,  T.  S.  97 
Mee,  J . C.  639 
Meeson,  R.  J.  326 
Mein,  A.  C.  298 
Meir,  Prol.  660 
Mejanel,  P.  543 
Melhuish,  Maj.  S. 

C. 549.  R.  P. 323 
Mellersb,  H.  435 
Mellin,  M.  L.  75 
Mello,  M.  H.  321 
MelvilI,Rev.  H.511 
Melville,  Hon.  \V. 
H.  L.  551.  M.  S. 
639 

Menham,E.  N.437 
Mennie,  J.  297 
Menzies,  A.  435. 

G.  E.  A.  514 
Mercer,  J.  210 
Merriman,  Mrs.  T. 

H.  415 

Merritt,  M.  A.  549 
Mesham,  L.  E.  177 
Messenger,  J.  211. 

Lt.  J.  H.  322 
Messiter,  J.  N.  551 , 
661 

Metford,  E.  J.  75 
Meihold,  H.  100 
Meux,  Sir  H.417 
Mewburn,  C.  513 
Aleynell,  E.  435. 
Me V rick,  A.  432. 

Mrs.  E.  638 
Middleton,  H.R.2 10 
Midgley,VV.  H.514 
Mildmay,  Mrs.  E. 

H.  St.  J.  74 
Miles,  C.  M.  546. 
E.  513 

Miller,  Capt.  P.  F. 
96.  C.  H.  640. 
J.  209,  436.  R. 
W.  W.  210.  S. 
323.  VV.  73. 
Millett,  E.660.  M. 
514 

Milligan,  J,  G.  97 
Mills,  E.  662.  J. 
P.  432.  Lady  L. 
296.  R.99.  T.296 
Milne,  J.  75 
Millies,  A.  98.  Hon. 

Mrs.  M.  74 
Milns,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
322 

Milroy,  A.  R.  76 
Minet,S.L.210.  W. 
B.  667 

Mingay,  D.  L.  321 
Minneit,  E.  .511 
Minton,  S.  436 
Mitchell,  C.  J.  298. 


691 

Lt.-Col.  J.  417. 

T.  100 

Milford,  VV.  T.  75 
MitzkievitchjA.  101 
Mivart,  J.  E.  213 
Moffit,  J.  550 
Moir,  D.  439 
Mold,  Mrs.C.  J.  74 
Molesworth,  Capt., 
VV.B.  96.  H.  298. 
Molloy,  M.  D.  17  8 
Molonv,  C.  P.  180. 
M.  298 

Monckton,  Hon.  C. 
I.  514 

Moncorvo,  M.  C.  P. 
de,  513 

MoncreifF,  G.R.  295 
Money,  Capt.  J.  95. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  E.  661 
Moiikhouse,  C.  B. 
548 

Monson,  T.  J.  514 
Montague,  Hon.  M. 
181 

Montefiore,  L.  512 
Montgomerie,  Dr. 

W.660.  I.E.96. 
Montgomery,  I.  E. 

514.  Lady  C.  4 1 5 
Moody,  T.  H.  C.  99 
Moor,  S.  97 
Moorat,  C.  416 
Moore.A.H.  177.  C. 
W.  298,  415.  H. 
660.  J.  103.  J. 

E.  2.97.  L.  416. 
Lt.-Gen.W.G.295 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  W. 

G.  295.  M rs,  638. 
Mrs.  J.  666.  Mrs, 
W.  101.  T.  B.  G. 
181 

Moorhouse,  C.  I79, 

512 

Moorman,  T.  327 
Moorsom,  M.  662 
IMordaunt,  M.  213. 

Mrs.  E.  214 
Moresby,  Coram.  F. 

513 

Moreton,  Lady  G. 
417 

Morgan,  E.  A.  417. 

E. H.297.  H.  638 

H.  M.2I2.  J.435. 
M.A.438.  Mrs.C. 
178 

Morrell,  J,  101 
Morrieson,J.  S. 640 
Morris,  E.  55 1 ,661. 

F.  W.  180.  Lt.- 
Col.  H.J.  511.  M, 
E.  640,  M.J.75. 
T.  436 
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Morrison,  A.  lOl, 
662.  R.  E.  513. 
R.  J.  512 

Morrisb.Mrs.C.  322 
Morse,  E.  662 
Morten,  J.  G.  296 
Mortimer,  J.  662. 
Mrs.  G.F.VV.178. 
T.  H.  550 
Mortluck,  L.  550 
Morton,  K.  A.  438 
Mosley,  M.  D.  99 
Mostyn,  Hon.  Lady 
296.  Lady  A.  511. 
M.  B.  324 
Mouat,  J.  295 
Moullin,  Madame 
321 

Moulsdale,T.  G.432 
Moult,  E.  E.  436 
Mountfurd,  T.  J.98 
Moxon,  E.  L.  323 
Mud-e,  Lt.  W.  C. 

415 

Mu^geridge,  Lady 
74 

Mugliston,  H.  437 
Muller,  M.  L.  213 
Muraford,  C.  663. 

J.  97 

Munn,  H.  215 
Munro,  M.  549.  W. 
434 

Munster,  C’tess  of 
511 

Murchison,  Sir  R. 

I.  56. 

Murdoch,  M.  H. 

416 

Muriel,  E.  C.  211 
Murphy,  B.  637.  S. 
418 

Murray,  Hon. A.  73. 

Mrs.  R.  545 
Murrieta,  Don.  F.L. 
de  437 

Musgrave,  I.  179. 

J.  97 

Myers,  H.  417.  T. 
B.  639 

Myine,  J.  W.  99 
IMynors,  VV.  B.  639 
Nairne,  R.  418 
Naoragi,  D.  389 
Napier,  J.  514 
Nares,  C.  662.  J.^  S. 
433 

Nayler,  D.  434 
Naylor,  J.  434.  R.C. 
640 

Neale,  E.  640.  S. 
W.98 

Neall,  J.  545 
Neave,  Mrs.  S.  638 
Nedham,  J.  209 


Nelson,  G.  213.  J. 

207.  M.  A.  550 
Nesfield,  C.  VV.  550 
Ness,  J.  324 
Nettleton,  H.  326 
Neussel,  E.  D.  A. 
512 

Nevile,  M.  E.  436 
Nevill,  L.  E.  640. 
R.  J.  215 

Newbald,  Mrs.  R. 
326 

New  bolt,  H.  Lady 
323 

Newbould,L.A.640. 

W.  VV.  76 
Newhouse,  M.  416 
Newington,  E.  M. 
179 

Newman,  J.G.  435. 
T.  667 

Newsam,  Mrs.  548 
Newton,  Col.  W. 

417.  E.  J.  179 
Nias,  C.  98 
Nicholl,  E.  A.  512. 

Mrs.  G.  VV.  296 
Nichulls,  H.  A.  438. 
J.  97 

Nichols,  E.  215 
Nicholson,  G.  327, 
434.  J.  96.  R. 
76.  VV.  662 
Nicol,  VV.  544 
Nicolas,  G.  M.  98 
Nicolle,  E.  E.  298 
Nightingale, F.  413. 

Mrs.  208 
Nihill,  W.  207 
Nisbet,  M.  665.  R. 
P.  511 

Nisbett,  Lady  660 
Nixon,  A.  J.  661 
Noble,  B.VV.  548. 
H,  N.  512.  J.  H. 
437 

Nockells,  C.W.  327 
Noding,  A.  418 
Noel,  C.  P.  640. 

Mrs.  B.  178 
Norbury,  C.  550 
Norfolk,  J.  C.  415 
Norgate,  J.  T.  297 
Norman,  A.  H.  179 
Norris,  F.  543.  M. 

A.  R. 322 
North,  R.  547 
Norton,  W.  323 
Norwood,  C.M.  297 
Notley,  L.  J.  639 
Nott,  E.  J.  178.  J. 
439 

Nottidge,  G.  210 
Noverre,  A.  298 
Noyce,  S.  663 


Nucella,  T.  543 
Nurse,  W.  M.  102 
Nutt,  E.  E.  547.  R. 
75 

Oades,  M.  A.  298 
Oakes,  A.  C.  I78. 

E.L.660.  H.666 
Oakley,  C.  E.  417 
O’Brien,  E.  98 
O’Callaghan,  Hon. 

G.  546.  T.  436. 
O’Connor,  Lt.-Col. 

L.  S.  295 

O'Conor,  Capt.  E. 

N.  T.  R.  2i2 
Odgers,  J.  103 
Offin,  A.  98 
Ogle,J.  VV.  545,549 
O’Grady,  Hon. K.E. 

H.  180.  J.  deC. 
544 

Okeden,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
415 

OldaereSjT.  98 
Oldfield,  J.  P.  546 
Oldham,  C.  R.  436 
Oliphant,  Mrs.  5 1 1 
Oliver,  E.  436,  548. 
E.S.416.  G.  417. 

L.  546.  M.  215. 

M. A.513.  R.432. 
T.  296 

O’Neal,  C.  W.  98 
Ongley,  Hon.  M.  H. 
435 

Onslow,  D.  660. 

MaJ.  181 
Orchard,  T.  209 
Ord,  D.  99 
O’Rielly,  H.  296 
Orger,  G.  639 
Orme,  G.  C.  659 
Orraerod,  E.  L.  5 14 
Orr,  VV.  B.  208 
Orridge,  R,  547 
Osborn,  Capt.  S. 

295.  L.  H.  298 
Osborne,  J.  F.  P. 

296.  Lady  H.  98 
O’Shea,  R.  P.  415 
Oswald,  E.  C.  416 
Outhwaite,  T.  178 
Outran),  Maj.-Gen. 

J.  295.  S.  75.  Sir 
B.  F.  75 

Owen,  C.  M.  178. 
E.  E.416.  E.  A. 
547.  H.  D.  640. 
Maj.H.C.  C.  179, 
295.  Prof.  492 
Owens,  J.  665.  VV. 
S.  100 

Oxborough.G.A.324 
Oxlev,  H.  L.  663. 

j.'s.  75 


Ozanne,  M.  A.  548. 
Page,  A.  S.  513.  E. 
550.  J.  R.  76. 

R.  98 

Paget,  Capt.  LordC. 
295.  F.  B,  97. 
Ladv  A.  415.  Lr.- 
Cul.'  P.  L.  C.  76 
Paine,  J.  99 
Pakenhara,  H.  R. 
659 

Palk,  M.  98 
Palmer,  F.  434.  H. 

N.IOO.  M.H.640. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  326. 
VV.  G.  415 
Panizzi,  Mr.  385 
Papillon,  F.  663 
Pappalardo,  Signor 
C.  435 

Paramore,  R.  A.  434 
Park,  C.  M.  639 
Parke,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 

♦1.  177 

.Parker,  C.  548, 663. 
Capt.  VV.  180.  C. 
G.  433.  E.  665. 
J.  VV.  639.  L.  F. 
298,  415.  Mrs. 

A.  210.  R.  435. 
W.  323 

Parkes,  H.  S.  298 
Parkinson,  C.  L. 

432.  J.  208 
Parnell,  J.  209 
Parrell,  J.  R.  76 
Parris,  Mrs.  436 
Parry,  A.  545.  E. 

I.  J.  433.  L.  661. 
Miss  A.  212 

Parsons,  A.  E.  418. 

F.  662.  J.  96 
Partington,  W.  97 
Partridge,  C.A.322. 

Miss,  210.  S.551 
Pascall,  P.  G.  297 
Pascoe,  Mrs.  E.  435 
Pashley,  E.  438.  R. 

177 

Paske,  E.  H.  416 
Pasiey,  G.  B.  512 
Paterson,  VV.  L.  546 
Patey,  E.  R.  324 
Patman,  G.  B.  297 
Patterson,  Capt.  A. 

75.  J.  D.437 
Patieson,  C.  L.  298 
Pattisou,Coj.R.665 
Patton,  M.  415 
Paul,  A.  296 
Payne,  A.  416.  D. 

B.  512.  F.E.76. 

J,  548.  M,  E.297« 

S.  W.  213.  W. 
213,  214 
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Peachey,  Lt.  H.  98 
Peacock,  Mrs.  W. 

296,  S.  214 
Peake,  J.  D.  640. 

R.  298 

Pearce,  S.  A.  P.  547 
Pearson,  A.  545,  E. 
514.  H.  325.  J. 
JOl,  660.  M.  S. 
To.  M.5I2.S.326 
Pease,  A.  550 
Peche,  M,  A.  214 
Pedder,  J.  432.  M. 
Lady, 433.  R.  G. 

295 

Peel,  A.  99.  E.  Y. 
639.  Hon.  Mrs. 

C.L.74.  I.A.  B. 
417.  Sir  R.  416 
Peele,  A.  99 
Peglar,  J.  659 
Peile,  D.  297.  J. 
H.  550 

Perkins,  F.  D.  659 
Pell,J.98.  M.M.214 
Pelly,  E.  Lady,  662. 

J.  J.  Lady,  326. 
T.  432 

Pemberton,  F.  M. 

S.  179.  Mrs.  P. 
511 

Penn,  L M.  434 
Pennington,  F.S.O. 
513 

Penny,  H.  100.  I. 

101.  J.  D.  663 
Penruddocke,  Mrs. 
C.  638 

Pepper,  Lt.»Col.  H. 
212 

Perceval,Mrs.S.638 
Percival,  S.  418 
Pereira,  Capt.  512, 
638.  S.415 
Perkins,  J.  G.  99 
Perrament,  Mrs.  S. 
325 

Perry,  A.  544.  Lady 
E*  5 ! 1 

Pester,  C.  416 
Fetch,  Mrs.  326 
Petherick,  J.  416 
Petre,  0.  100 
Pettiward,  R.  177 
Peyton,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

O’R.  208 
Ph clips,  H.  76 
Phelps,  E,  179.  W. 

A.  418 

Phibbs,  Maj.  414 
Phiiby,  J.  325 
Philips, F.417.G.514 
Philipps,  T.W.  100 
Phdlimore,  Mrs.  G. 

296 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol. 


Phillipps,  W.  P.  546 
Phillips,  B.  L.  214. 
E.  214,664.  F.H. 
75.  G.  298.  H. 
659.  J.435.  J.L. 
325.  Z.98.  Maj. 
R.  F.  214.  M.  P. 
640.  T.  G.  97 
Pbillipson,G.B.32l 
Phipps,  H.  103.  M. 
H.  S. 417 

Pickering,  J.  436. 

W.  389 
Pickup,  J.  55 1 
Picton,  J.  76 
Pierce,  M.  T,  298 
Pigot,  B.  214 
Pike,  J.  212 
Pilkington,  N.  G.  74 
Pillans,  J3.  A.  179 
Pinckard,  Mrs,  214 
Piotti,  I.  297 
Piper,  M.  S.  98 
Piro,  Baron,  Sir  G. 

de,  511,  637 
Pitman,  J.  99 
Pitt,  Mr.  T.326 
Pit  tar,  1.  662 
Platt,  M.  322.  T. 

D.  416 

Playfair,  Lt.-Col.H. 
L.  414 

Plainer,  F.  H.  298 
Plumptre,  M.  F.  180 
Plunkett, A.S.S.433 
Pochin,  E.  N.  640. 
R.  G.  76 

Po!ebampton,H.  S. 
75 

Pollock,  Mrs.  G.  F. 

511.  N.  S.  98 
Pomeroy,  Hon.  M. 
514 

Ponsford,  VV.  640 
Ponsonby,  Hon. 
Mrs.  S.  5 1 1. Lady 

L.  178 

Poole,  H.  S.  95 
Pope,  E.  A.  G.  76. 

M.  A.  76.  W.  H. 
324 

Popham,  J.  L.  664. 

K.  C.  298.  L. 
H.  327 

Porch,  E.  L.  550 
Portal,  Capt.  513. 
M.  75.  Mrs.  W. 
511 

Porter,  A.  A.  214. 

A.  F.  297.  E.  S. 

B.  638.  D.  638. 
M.546.  R.W.549 

Portsmouth,  C’tess, 
178 

PostlethwaUe,J.l80 

XLV. 


Pott,  A.  548 
Potter,  S.  101 
Potts,  R.  H.  664 
Pountney,  E.  B.210 
Powell,  A.  638.  E. 
208,664.  E.F.C. 
297.  E.G.512.  J. 
P.  209.  Lt.-Co!. 

T.3.295.  Mrs.  B. 
74.  T.  638.  T.B. 
662 

Power,  L.  663.  M. 

639.  Mrs.K.M.74 
Powis,  H.  214 
Powles,  A.  W.  2i0 
Powys,  E.  S.  96 
Poyntz,  L.  545 
Praed,  L.  A.  418 
Pratt,  W.  433 
Prendergast,M.638 
Prescot,  C.  M.  4l7 
Prescott,  Vice- Adm. 
H.  295 

Preston,  A.  M.  639. 
Col.  J.  J.211.  E, 
549. J. 546.  R.  P. 
512 

Prestwicb,  J.  99 
Price,  M.  A.418.R. 
322.  S.  E.  179.  T. 
A.  209 

Prichard,  C.  H.  .512. 

W.  E.  666 
Pride,  G.  436 
Pridmore,  G.  A.  75 
Princep,  J,  179 
Pringle,  A.  D.  5 14. 
F.  545 

Probatt,  W.  549 
Probyn,  Capt,  G.  100 
Prosser,  R.  C.  438 
Prothero,  E.  98 
Proiheroe,  E.  Lady, 
551 

Pulteney,  Mrs.  546 
Puryis,  D.  102 
Pycroft.  E.  438 
Pye,  Mrs.  K.  J.  178 
Pym,  R.  R.  76 
Qualtrough,  E.  544 
Quin,  C.  322.  Hon. 

W.  H.  W.  417 
Quintin,  L.  C.  547 
Rackham,  E.  548 
Radclitfe,  E.  Lady, 
99 

Radclyffe,  W.  212 
Radley,  M.  A.  181 
Rae,  T.  547 
Rainey,  Maj.  J.  214 
Rainy,  M.  E.  666 
Raitt,  C.  M.  323 
Raife,  J.  E.  666 
Ramsay,  Capt.  G. 
295.  Lt,  A.  208 


Ramsbothara,  C.  W, 
548.  M.  L.  512 
Rarasden,  W.  434 
Ramsey,  J.  545 
Rarnsot  S.  208 
Randal.,  J.  L.  640 
Randell,  J.  323 
Ranken,Maj.  G.545 
Ransom,  R.  326.  W, 
101 

Ransome,  S.  J.  326 
Raper,  R.  102 
Rashleigh,S.  E.  298 
Rathbone,  C.  323 
Rauch,  Mr.  56 
Raven,  J.  101 
Rawlins,  M.  209 
Rawlinson,  ]Maj.  G. 
H.  213.  Maj.  H. 

C.  295  • 

Rawson,  E.  436 
Ray,  H.  662.  M.  E. 

662.  R.  436 
Rayner,  A.  297 
Raynhara,  Vise.  296 
Rea,  G.  181 
Read, Capt. H.E. 178 
Reade,  A,  F.  213. 

Ens.  F.  321 
Reddrop,  T.  548 
Redhead,  S.  5 14 
Redington,  Sir  T. 
0.37 

Redman,  E,  A.  437 
Ree,  C.  434 
Reed,  E.  639.  W. 
H.  179 

Rees,  C.  St.  B.  179 
Reeve,  T.  208 
Reeves,  J.  543 
Reid,  R.  547.  Sir 
W.  511,  637 
Reilly,  J.  637 
Reiton,  J.  R.  433 
Remington,  M.  179 
Remraiiigton,  F.  F. 
512 

Reray,  P.  de  St.  543 
Renneia,  Mrs.  666 
Rennie,  G.  666 
Rennison,  T.  R.  295 
Revnardson,  Col.  E. 
B.  295. 

Reynell,  Lady  E.  L. 
213 

Reynolds,  A.  666. 

E.  P.  101.  Vice- 
Adm.  B.  295 
Rhodes,  W.  A.  437 
Ribblesdale,  Lady 
511 

Rice,  H.  180.  Hon. 
Mrs.  S.415.  H. 

L.  75.  Mrs.  C,  S. 
511.  S.  637 
4 U 
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Rich,  C.  H.  1.  181. 

J.  209 

Richardes,  Lt.  Col. 

C.  660 

Richards,  C.  H.  101. 

E.  G.  75.  E.  P. 
418.  F.  102.  M. 

512 

Richardsoti,  A.  665. 

F.  W.  1/9.  H.C. 
512.  M.325.  T. 
295.  T.  L.  549 

Ridler,  VV\  550 
Ridley,  G.  296 
Ridsdale,  A.  H.  295 
Rien,  C.  389 
Rilev,  J,  665.  L. 
512. 

Ringrose,  C.  76 
Rippingall,  S.  F. 
321 

Rippon,  J.  B.  667 
Risdon,  E.  665 
Risk,  R.  H.  416 
Robarts,  A.  544 
Robb,  Capt.  418 
Robeck,  J.  H.  E.  de 
417 

Roberts,  J.  A.  212. 
Lt.  H.C.  638.  R. 
W.  545.  S.  323. 
W.  P.  180 
Robertson,  B.  323. 
C.  A.  L.  637.  E. 
P.  297.  J.G.  326. 
P.  659 

Robeson,  W.  546 
Robins,  Mrs.  M. 
436 

Robinson,  A.  416, 
662,  C.E.  R.  179. 
H.  H.  327.  J. 
548.  J.  E.  U.  181. 

L.  De-la-P.  296. 

M.  663.  Mrs.  E. 

548.  R.  543 
Robson,  J.  100,  212 
Rochfort,  D.  666 
Rodd,  S.  J.  640 
Rodgett,  Mr.  666 
Rodney,  Hon.  M. 

549.  M^.j.  G.  B. 
417 

Rodwell,  G.  435.  H. 
323 

Roeckel,  E.  546 
Rogers,  A.  97.  C. 
100.  E.  M.  214. 
P.  180,  S.  326. 
T.  P.  325.  \V. 

513 

Rokeby,  H.  Lonl, 
637 

Rolls,  A.  H.  293 
Romilly,LadyE.4 15 


Roney,  Hon.  Mrs. 
J.  E.  549 

Roope,  Lt.-Gen.  B. 
102 

Rooper,  M.  F.  662 
Roper,  F.  436 
Rosalie, Madlle.  663 
Rose,  C.  B.  179.  P. 

661.  W.  514 
Rosen,  L.  de,  293 
Ross,  H.  1 02.  J.  B. 
213.  Miss  T.  276. 
M.  G.  212 

Rothman,  R.W.  549 
Rolton,  Capt.  J.208 
Rougemont,  H.  546 
Row,  C,  M.  549 
Rowan,Lt.-Gen.W. 
295 

Rowe,  G.  298.  M. 
98.  SirW,C.295, 
639.  VV.  C.  178, 
295.  W.  S.  432 
Rowland,  Mrs.  2l  1 
Rowlands,  A.  N.I8 1 
Rowlandson,  E.  L. 
178 

Rowlatt,T.  M.  lui 
Royds,  G.  545 
Rubie,  J.  21 1 
Ruddick,  W.  211 
Ruddle,  F..  210 
Ruddock,  S.  213 
Kufford,  P.  544 
Rumsey,E.298,32l. 
J.  437 

Kiisbridgef,  Mrs.  J. 
74 

Rusden,  J.  638 
Rush,  Capt.  435. 

M.  A.  417 
Rushwortb,  F.  74 
Russell,  G.  327.  1. 
544.  Lady  E. 638. 
LadvR. 639.  Lord 
J.637.  Lt.J.435. 
Mr.276.  R.J.208. 
\V.  97 
Rust,  J.  74 
Rutherford,  J.  75 
Rutter,  L.  M.  548 
R\  land,  F.  545.  J. 433 
Rynd,  W.  R.  512 
Sadler,  M.  A.  418. 
S.  417 

St.Aubyn,  J.M,  298 
St.  Clair,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
638 

St.  George,  A.  102. 
Col.  J.295.  E.S. 
Cointessede,  21 1. 
W.  son  of,  323 
St.  John,  E.  B.  544 
Saltraarshe,  Mrs.  P. 
638 


Salmon,  E.  A.  417. 

J. 73.  W.  P.297 
Salter,  M.  181.  T. 

436 

aalvin,  D.  438 
Sams,  O.  J.  C.  51 1 
Samson,  G.  W.  546 
Sandeman,  A.G.5 13 
Sanders,  R.  M.  550 
Sandes,  M.  C.  665 
Sandford,  Ven.  J. 
639 

Sandon,  F.  E.  324. 

M.  550.  Vise.  74 
Sandwith,  Dr.  H. 

637.  H.295.  M. 
297 

Sandys,Capt.T.214. 

Mrs.  E.  638 
Sangster,  A.  J.  434 
Sarjeant,  G.  E.  H. 
101 

SartorisjMrs.  J.  415 
Saumarez,  N.  210 
Saunders,  J.  99.  S. 
A.  549.  T.W.74. 
W.  435 

Saurin,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
511 

Sausse,  M.  B.  I 78 
Sauvage,  R.  C.  326 
Savage,  J.  H.  438 
Savile,  Hon.  Mrs. A. 
415 

Saville,  Mrs.  M.  323 
Savory,  W.  H.  51 1 
Sawyer, C.  R.  J.414. 
E.  F.  B.  H.  298. 

G.  513 

Saver,  Cf«pt.  F.  417 
Scarlett,  Hoii. P.177 
Scharf,  G.  610 
Schelky,  C.  M.  416 
Schofield,  J.  R.  76 
Scholefield.  J.  102 
Schow, E.  101 
Schreiber,  S.  546 
Sconce,  C.  C.  203 
Score,  E.  327 
Scott, Capt.G.B.660. 

C.  A..J.667.  C. 
417.  C.  B.  297. 

D.  547.  G.  97.  J. 
414,  638,  J.S.73. 

K.  M.  640.  Lady 

638.  M.J.  S.  179. 
S.  M.  A.  514 

Scovell,  E.  A.  640. 

Gen.  Sir  G.  637 
Scratten,  E.  416 
Scratton,  J.  4I6 
Scrutton,  J.  321 
Scudaroore,C.J.324 
Scully,  F.  -16 
Scukhorp,  Mrs.  545 


Seafield,  L.  C’tess. 
of,  417 

Seagrim,  L.  J.  545 
Seale,  E.  H.  178 
Secretan,  C.  E.  662 
Segrave,  J.  C.  212 
Selby,  P.  180.  VV. 
433 

Selfe,  H.  514.  H. 

S.  637 

Sellick,  C.  E.  323 
Selwyn,  Mr.  638 
Seward,Maj.E.T.95 
Seymour, B.297.  C. 
209.  Capt.  G.  H. 
295.  E.  E.  666. 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  G. 
178 

Shadwell,  C.  322. 

Mrs.  L.  415 
Sharraan,  A.  H.  434 
Sharp,  G.  437.  W. 
437 

Sharpe,  E.  326.  H. 
177.  J.418.  J.W. 
214.  M.  C.  98 
Sharpin,  H.  \V.  298 
Sharpies,  T.  H.  214 
Sbarwood,  T.  98 
Shaw,  C.  178.  C.J. 
513.  G.  179,418. 
J.A.deB.662.  M. 
322.  R.96.  T.A. 
100.  VV.  iHi 
Shearburn,VV.J.512 
Shearm,  E.  325 
Sheldon,  VV.  551 
Shelton,  T.  326 
Sheppard,  C.  435. 

E.  416.  S.  512. 
W.  207 

Sherbrooke,  K. 

Lady,  667 
Sberingham,  J.  T. 
546 

Slierman,  G.  96 
Sherwood,  C.  321. 
R.  S.  210 

Shields,  J.  181.  W. 

T.  415 

Shipley,  M.  548.  R. 
Y.  180 

Shirley,  A.  103.  C. 
209 

Short,  J.  179 
Shout,  R.  H.  75 
Showers,  Capt.  C. 

L.  418 

Snrimpton,  C.  227 
Shugar,  Mrs.  J.  178 
Sibthorp,  G.  T.  W. 
178 

Siddall,  H.  664 
Siddons,  H.  E.  546 
Sidney,  A.  514 
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Sillery,  C.  E.  75 
Sillifant,  C.  W.  514 
Silvertop,HoQ.  Mrs. 
511 

Simeon,  Lady  74 
Simmons,  Lt.-Col. 
J.  L.  A.  296.  W. 

S.  102 

Simons,  J.  51 1 
Simpson,  C.  103. 
C.  T.  no.  Gen. 
Sir  J.  177.  VV. 
W.  325 

Sinclair,  Hon.  J. 
322.  N.  H.  M. 
100 

Singleton,  Maj.  298 
Siiikler,  M.  J.  96 
Sinnock,  S.  326 
Sissmore,  C.  210 
Si vewright,  C.  S.208 
Sivrac,  C.  A.  G.  667 
Skeffington,A.H.99 
Skelton,  E.  662 
Skepper,  W.  B.  326 
Skinner,  G.  R.  548 
Lt.  W.  D.  435. 
M.  A.  545 
Skipsey,  A.  102 
Skipwith,  F.  R.  E. 
544 

Skirving,  W.  324 
Skrine,  A.  J.  663 
Skurray.  F.  214.  J. 
A.  208 

Skyes,  C.  181 
Slade,  J.  438 
Slater,  A.  179,  324. 
W.  417 

Slaughter,  C.  J.  514 
Slaytor,  J.  665 
Sleeman,  E.  M.  639. 
Maj. -Gen.  VV.  H. 
295 

Sleigh,  C.  S.  550. 

Gen.  J.  VV.  295 
Sloman,  L.  M.  180. 

T.  M.  178 
Slye,  Miss  E.  100 
Small,  1X664.  VV.417 
Smalley,  Miss  S.  97 
Smallpiece,  M.  297 
Smalpage,  F.  E.  74 
Smart,  A.  546.  G. 

178.  J.  C.  212 
Smelt,  E.  75 
Smith,  A.  298,  321, 
434.  A.  B.  545. 
A.  G.418.  A.T. 
97.  C.  322.  Capt. 
512.  C.  F.  544. 
E.  98,  514,  638. 
E.  A.  417,  638. 
E.  J.  209.  E.  R. 
297.  F.  180.  G. 
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J.  102.  H.  179, 
548.  H.  C.  211. 
H.  G.  324.  H. 
M.  178.  I.  325. 
J.  298,  438,  659. 
J.W.295.  L.5I2. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  VV.  S. 
416.  M.  436.  M. 
A.  B.  546.  Miss 

S.  321.  Mrs.  E. 
664.  R.  637.  S. 
75,298.  S.B.5I4. 

T.  436,  664.  T. 
J.  R.  209.  W.546. 
VV.  H.  208.  VV. 

R. C.  637.  VV'idow 
101 

Smithe,  H.  R.  212 
Smithwick,Mi5s212 
Smyth,  J.  638.  M. 
H.  97.  R.  101. 

S.  416.  S.G.  297 
Sraythe,  C.  F.  76 
Smythies  E.  H.  96 
Snodgrass,  Maj. 437. 

Maj.  J.  324 
Snow,  A.  M.  297. 

T.  640 

Soames,  E.  640 
Sole,  VV.  436 
Soley,  W.  438 
Solly,  E.  R.  417 
Soiomiac,  ,1.  F.  665 
Somerset,  Duke  637 
Somertoii,  Mrs.  327. 
Vise.  640 

Somerville,  H.  M. 
547 

Soper,  Miss  662 
Sotomayor,  Duke  of 

212 

Soucy,  V'icomte  de 
Fitte  de  416 
Soulsby,  C.  P.  75 
South,  M.  214 
Southern,  E.  514 
Spackraan,  K.  548. 

R.  665 
Span, A.  416 
Sparke,  G.  Y.  438. 
J.  A.  76 

Sparkes,S.438.  VV. 
J.  416 

Sparrow,  C.  R.  438. 

Mrs.  B.  296 
Spedding,  E.  F.  B. 

639.  Mr.  57 
Speller,  Mr.  434 
Spence,  F.  102.  H. 
F.  666 

Spencer,  H.  551.  M. 
98.  Mrs.  A.  325. 
Mrs.  C.  V.  511. 
T.  665 

Sperling,  H.  663 


Spicer,  S.  E.  76 
Spiers,  R.  213 
Spittey,  .4.  660 
Spofforth,  E.  181 
Spottiswoode,  H.  C. 
512 

Spurgeon,  C.  H.  415 
Spurway,  A.  435 
Squirrell,  M.  660 
Stace,  G.  438 
Stackhouse,  J.  298 
Staff,  J.  R.  133 
Staines,  R.  214 
Stamp,  E.  435 
Stanborough,  A.  VV. 
199 

Staiidert,  R.  546 
Stanhope,  VV.  S.  4l6 
Stanley, Capt.  E..75. 
J.  640,666.  Lord 
637.  .S.  435.  .S.  S. 
437 

Stannah,  S.  178 
Stannard,  A.  665 
Stanton,  H.  G.  433 
Stark,  A.  D.  322. 
T.  161 

Starkey, J.75.  S.639 
Startin,  F.  J.  416 
Staunton,  P.  321 
Stead,  H.  666.  M. 

J.  435.  S.  179 
Steadman,  C.  102 
Stedman.W.  N.  179 
Steedman,  A.  418 
Steel,,!.  549.  R.  H. 
325 

Steele,  E.  L.  417 
Steen,  J.  297 
Stephens,  A.  J.  74. 
Mrs.  W.  663.  S. 
207.  VV.  663 
Stephenson,  A.  98. 

J.  512.  S.  438 
Stepney,  Lt.-Col, A. 
.S.  295 

Steuart,  J.H.A.  180 
Stevens,  A.  102.  E. 
665.  H.  J.  100. 
J.208,549.  M.438 
Stewart,  .A.  1 8 1 ,295. 

D.  414.  E.  97. 
H..548.  H.A.435. 
Hon.  Mr^.  VV.  G. 
434.  J.  417.  M. 

E.  512, 513 
Strickland,  R.  A. 

514.  VV. 438 
Stirling,  C.  181 
Stobard,E.R.M.550 
Stoddart,  L.  323 
Stogdon,  E.  512 
Stoker,  M.  63.9 
Stokes,  Capt.  J.  L. 
298.  R.  211, 


Stokoe,  F.  I8l 
Stone,  E.  325,  513. 
J.  414 

Stoneman,  J.  550 
Stones,  Maj.  214 
Storer,  Capt.  T.  VV. 
321 

Storr,  C.  439 
Storry,  W.  L.  544 
Story,  F.  E.  639 
Stovin,  A.  E.  Lady, 
550 

Stradbroke,  Rt.- 
Hon.  C.  M,  C’tess 
of,  215 

Straith,  S.  550 
Siraker,  VV.  214 
Strange,  M^j.  H.  F. 

295.  T. 436 
Stretch,  E.  B.  214 
Strickland,A.C.4lT. 

E. 75 

Stringer,  C.  2 1 1 
Strong,  R.  433 
Stroud,  M.  297.  J* 
297 

Strutt,  J.  F.  550. 
VV.  323 

Stuart,  D.  76,  103. 
J.  439 

Studd,  Mrs.  178 
Studiey,  A.  M.S.181 
Sturge,  A.  T.  661 
Sturt,  Col.  W.  M. 
N.  321 

Stutter,  C.437 
Style,  M.  512 
Sugden,  Hon.  Mrs. 

F.  74 

Sullivan,  E.  A.  664. 
H.  T.  181 

Summers,  A.  L.  180 
Sutcliffe,  J.  660 
Sutherland,  Dr.  N. 
661.  Lt.-Gen.VV. 
295.  F.  639 
Sutton,  L,  M.  435 
Swaby,  M.  C.  M.514 
Swain,  C.  S.  438 
Swanson,  A.  74 
Swaysland,M.A.5 13 
Swete,  H,  180 
Swift,  R.  L.  414 
Swinburne,  E.  98 
Swiiiny,  G.  S.  639 
Sydney,  E.  415 
Syer,  M.  A.  101 
Sykes,  S.  75 
Sylvester,  S.  A.  180 
Symonds,Capt.513. 
D.  76 

Tait,  C.  438.  C.  A. 
547.  F.  A.  M.  547. 
Mrs.  296,  436.  M. 
S.551,  S.E.C.43S 
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Tancred,  Lady,  638 
Tappenden,  J.  550 
Tasker,Capt.  J.  436. 

J.  639 
Tate,  S.  208 
Tatham.  H.  E.  179. 
W.  437 

Tattersall,W.A.416 
Taunton,  M.  A.  548 
Tayler,  H.  E.  417 
Taylor,  A.  J.  415. 

E.  101,  513.  F. 
H.  I.  512.  H.  B. 
209-  J.21 1,212. 
J.  J.  416  J.  P. 
549.  J.  R.  295. 
L.  H.  638.  M. 
324,  664.  Mrs. 

435.  S.  W.  296 
Teesdale,  Capt.  C. 

C.  295.  H.  210. 
Lt.  C.  C.  637 
Telford,  B.  J.  663 
Tempest,  J.  639. 
S.  212 

Temple,  C.  295. 

Mrs.  S.  415 
Templeman,  C.  214 
Templer,  Mrs.  J. 
G.  J.  74 

Tennent,  H.  L.  130. 

R.  N.  667 
Terrey,  F.  R.  666 
Tharpe,  M.  547 
Theed,  C.  A.  550 
Thellusson,  C.  326, 
434.  Hon.  S.  M. 
\ 514  S 74 
ThVlwair,  R. 'b.  173 
Thickins,  J.  432 
I'hirlwall,  Mrs.  T. 
J.  74 

Thomas,  A.  A.  418. 

E. 661.  E.J.  181. 

F.  VV.  544.  H.  S. 
638.  M.  S.  298. 

R.  W.  99.  VV.97 
Thompson,  Capt.  H. 

L.  295,637.  E.D. 

295.  M.  A.  512. 
N.437.  Mrs.C.F. 

296.  R.639.  S.98. 

S.  F.436.  S.  S.75 
Thomson,  B.  208. 

G. M.76.  H.T.432. 
J.B.513.  L.G.638 

S.  415,  547 

Thornhil,  C.  180 
Thuinhdl,  Miss,  179 
Thornton,  Col,  H. 

436.  E.  M.  548. 

H. 76.  J.214.  Sir 
W.  511,  637 

Thorold,  E.  550.  M. 
S.  640 


Thorpe, A.M.B.179. 

M.  J.  387 
Thursby,  F.  417 
Thynne,  F.  M.  21 1 
Tibbits,  F.  7.4 
Tidswell,  R.  664 
Tilly,  B.  76 
Tilson,  M.  M.  209 
Tindal,  H.  I8l.  T. 
664 

Tinney,  E.  438 
TisdalljCapt.  A,512 
Toke,  F.  L.  665 
Token,  E.  C.  E.  178 
Tolcher,  F.  A.  638 
Toll,  H.  L.  74 
Tombs,  W.  102 
Tomkyns,  W.  97 
Tomlinson,  G.  512. 

Miss  J.  321 
Tompsett,  .J.  297 
Tompson,  J.  N.326 
TopIi3,E.664.  J.98 
Torn,  J.  323 
Torrens,  R.  R.  637 
Tottenham,  C.  51 1 
Touche,  P.  la,  322 
Towzeau,  Lt.  C.102 
Tower,  G.  M.  666 
Towner,  W.  435 
Townley,  C.  665 
Towns,  T.  212 
Townsend, A. C.549. 
R.L.432.  R.W. 
97.  S.  C.512.  T. 
549.  VV.  102 
Townshend,  Dow. 
Marchioness, 416. 
G.0.295.  Lord  J. 
295.  W.  660 
Traill,  R.  V.  545 
Tranter,  G.  209 
Travis,  J.  W.  637 
Trego,  W.  B.  212 
Tremenheere,  H.  S. 
639 

Trenow,  H.  665 
Trevelyan,  Lt.-Col. 
433 

Trevor,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
R.  296 

Trickey,  S.  551 
Tripp,  H,  E.  514 
Tritton,  M.  513 
Trivulzio,  Marq.  of, 
549 

Trollope, Col.C.295. 

J.  A.  214 
Trotter,  M.  213 
Troubridge,  Col.  Sir 
T.  St.  V.  179 
Truro,  Lord,  74 
Truscotr,  G.  F.  75 
Trye,  E.  417 
Tryon,  Mrs.  R.  74 


Tuck,  Lt.  A.  M.321 
S.  E.  180 

Tucker,  E.  J.  298. 
J.  L.  297.  M.  A. 
99.  T.T.97.  W. 

E. 435.  W.  R.178 
Tucker  - Edwardes, 

W.  432 

Tuckett,  S.  1.  208 
Tudor,  H.  A.  295. 
S.  640. 

Tunney,  E.  M.  V. 
513 

Tupp,  A.  P.  640 
Turner,  A.  181.  A. 
W,  514.  Capt.  H. 
VV.  545.  Capt.  R. 
210.  C.  H.  547. 
C.  W.  434.  E.  J. 
414.  E.  P.514.  F. 
M‘C.433.G.  101, 
298.H.E.H.548. 
Lt.-Col.  VV.  W. 
295.  M.  179.  M. 
S.418.  Mrs.  F.  C. 
P.511.  Mrs.  J.  74. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  415.  S. 

F.  208.  VV.  C.  96 
Tumor,  T.  324 
Tumour, Mrs. E.E. 

415 

Turton,  Comm.  J. 
663 

Tuson,  E.  513 
Tux  ford,  W.  T.  323 
Twaites,  J.  74 
Tweed,  C.  298.  H. 
\V.  416 

Tweedie,  T.  97 
Twemlovv,  E.  512 
Twigg,  E.  321 
Twiss,  G.  J.  97 
Twining,  F.  M.  416 
Twynam,  E.  435 
Twysden,  L.  418 
Tyacke,  J.  1 80 
Tydeman,  F.  W.  662 
Tyler,  C.  4 17.  H.  G. 
418.  Mrs.  C.  661. 
P.  548 

Tynte,  Mrs.  K.  296 
Tyssen,  Mrs.  J.638. 

VV.  G.  T.  212 
Urlwin,  P.  VV.  101 
Urmston,Comm.VV. 

B.  416 

Urqubart,H.S.181. 

Lt.  H.  J.  96 
Usher,  J.  548 
Ussher,  M.  326 
Uthwatt,  Mrs.H.  A. 
210 

V’alentia,Rt,Hon.F. 

C.  Visc’iess,  324 
Valiant,  G.  B.  434 


VaIparaiso,Marq.of 

663 

Valpy,  G.  C.  B.  416 
Vance,  F.  D.  550  T. 
663 

Vandeleur,  A.  298 
Vander  Mast, H.  546 
Vassall,  R.  L.G.  640 
Vaughton,  R.  D.  99 
Vavasour,  Hon. 

Lady,  415 
Vedova,  F.  G.  513 
Venables  - Vernon, 
Hon.  W.  J.  295 
Vernet,  S.  du,  548 
Vernon,  Hon.  Mrs. 
W.B.  VV.  296.  L. 

T.F.296.  Mrs.E. 
H.  178 

Vereker,  Hon.  Mrs. 
296 

Verral,  C.  514 
Vicars,  Col.  VV.  H. 
640 

Vick,  J.  210 
Vidal,  A.  J.  75 
Villiers,  Hon.  Mrs. 
214.  Hon.  Rev. 
H.  M. 414 
Vinall,  B.  546 
Vincent,  M.  99.  P. 
321 

Vismes,  laComtesse 
de,324.J.S.de,97 
Vitelli,  G.  W.  75 
Vivian,  Miss  E.  97 
Vorosmarty,  M.  97 
Vowe,A.297.T.211. 

T.  W.  297 
SVade,M.A.297.VV. 

J.P.298.W.T.297 
VVadeson,  C.  547 
Watford,  J.  100 
Waghorn,C.J.  179. 
H.  323 

WagstatFe,Mr9.66 1 . 

VV. G.  418 
VVainhouse,  R.  437 
VVainwright,  G.  VV. 
R.  416 

Waistell,  Miss,  545 
W'ait,  D.  G.  T.  98. 

Mrs.  H.  665 
Wake,  S.  551 
Wakedeld,  B.  513 
Waldron,  .M.  H.  180 
Wales,  D.  637 
VValford,  W.  432 
Walker,  A.  75.  C.L. 
436.  E.  211,  416. 

G.G.639.  J.  547, 
665,  M.  546.  P. 
M.  180 

Wallace,  J.  A.  180 
Wallerstein,  E.  666 
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Walliogton,  Mrs. 
511 

Wallis,  A.  73 
Walmesley,Mrs.W. 

G.  296. 

WalDaisley,T.A.322 
Walp«)le,  Mrs.  415. 
Rt.Hon.S.H.295. 

R.  417,  659.  Rt. 
Hon.  S.  H.  296 

Walrond,Hon.Mrs. 

511 

Walsh,  Mrs.  G.  178 
Walter,  G.322.J.E. 
638 

Walters, E.  298,437. 
W.  514 

Walton, C. 662.  Lt.- 
Gen.  W.  L.  414 
Wanklyn,  J.  H.  416 
Wappenhans,  C.  F. 
178 

Warburton,  Ven,  C. 
432 

Ward, A.  209.  C.76. 
Capt.  W.  548.  E. 
208.  E.208.G.97. 

H.  N.418.  J.324 
Warde,  Cul.  E.  C. 

637.  Mrs.W.415 
Warden,  J.  322.  T. 
211 

Warden,  T.  662 
Waring,  Capt.  313, 

E.  S.  660 
Wark,  D,  295 
Warlters,  H.  99 
Warner,  F.  210.  J. 
179.  Maj.W.  K. 
434.  R.  550 
Warre,  A.  326.  R. 
H.  211 

Warren,  Adra.  Sir 
J.  B.295.  E. 215. 
J.C.B.432.  J.S. 
418.640.  S.296 
Warwick,  C’tess  of 
178.  J.  666 
Washbourne,  E.  E. 
323 

Wasse,  Capi.  545 
Waterlow,  A.  C.  436 
Waters,  E.  "6 
Wathen,  N.  662 
Watling,  M.  210 
Watman,  P.  207 
Watson, A. 93,  E.75. 
Lady  638.  M.210. 

S. H.6e5.W.G.610 
Watters,  C.  295 
Watts,  C.  417.  R. 

A.  76 

Waugh,  G.  32-2.  F. 
J.  415 

Way,  E.  F.  413 


Weaver,  F.  76 
Webb, E.  180.  J.75, 
179.  Mrs.  213.  P. 
638.  S.  663 
Westbrook,  M.  213 
Webster,  A.  639.  E. 

326,437.  M.J.547 
Wedderburn,  J.  417 
Wedgwood,  J.  438 
Weeks,  E.  43T 
Weight,  J.  660 
Weir,  J.  98.  L.  A. 

664.  Mrs.  438 
Welch,  J.  213 
Wellesley,  Capt.  G. 

G.  295 

Wells,  E.  H.  179. 

F.  544.  Mrs.  E. 
547.  R.  640 

Weis  by,  J.  100 
Were,  S.  L.  D.  512 
Wertheim,  B.  323 
West,M.665.  R.213. 

W.  M.  435 
Westall,  W.  M.  180 
Westmacott,  A.  K. 
211 

Westmorland,  1. 664 
Weston,  L.  325.  M. 
101 

Wetherall,  Col.  E. 
R.637.  Maj.-Gen. 

G.  A.  295 
Wethered,  T.  545 
Wetherell,R.A.  660 
Wetten,  G.  W.  435 
Wetton,  J,  W.  179 
WbarncliflFe,  Rt. 

Hon.  C.  E M. 
dow.  Lady  663 
Whateley,  C.  512 
Whately,  E.  640 
Wheeler,  A.  432 
Wheldon,  S.  210 
Whewell,  C.  210 
Whichcote  Sir  T. 
.514 

Whinfield,E.  A.297 
Whitaker,  C,  321 
White,  A.  178,  548. 
C.  99.  E.  324, 
327.  E.  J.  661. 
F.  G.  179.  H.55I. 

I.  549.  J.  B.  661. 
M.  546.  Maj.  F. 

665.  Mrs.E.lOl. 
R.  M.  181 

Whitehead,  K.  418. 

Mrs.  J.  296 
VVhitehouse,  L.  M. 

4.i7.  M.  G.  180 
Whiteiey,  M.  661 
Wbitford,  H.  296. 

R.  W.  76 
Whitman,  F.  76 


Whitmarsh,  E.  181. 

J.  418.  M.J.  180 
Whitmash,  E.  546 
Whitmore,  E.  324. 

M.  M. 4 1 5 
Whittaker,  E.  214. 

H.  75 

Whittell,M.  A.211. 

W.  H.  547 
Whittingstall,  E.  F. 
546 

Whittington,  G,  99 
Whittle,  Mrs.  664 
Whyte,  A.  J.  638 
Wickens,  S.  209 
Wickham, Mrs. C.N. 
324 

Wigan,  A.  180 
Wigg,  J.  S.  75 
Wiggin,  T.  325 
Wighton,  A.  326 
Wight,  W.  181 
Wigram,  E.  97.  O. 

97.  W.  K.  514 
Wikins,  J.  512 
Wilberforce,  H.  W. 
437 

Wilbrabara,Miss  E. 
211 

Wild,  G.  549 
Wildash,  H.  F.  327 
Wildbore,  F.  297 
Wilde, E.A.74.  Hon. 

Mrs.T.  M.C.415 
Wilder,  C.  P.  665. 

F.  A.  Lady,  214 
Wildey,  A.  51 1 
Wilkin,  H.  211 
Wilkins,  A.  98.  J. 

512,  6G0.  K,  3-26 
Wilkinson,  F.  548. 

I. 418.  1.C.J.548. 

J.  209,  439.  J.  R. 
102.  J.  W.  210. 

L. 512.L.C.H.181 

M.  514 

Wil  ans,  J.  W.  74 
VVillcock,F.J.A.513 
Willcox,  Capt.  J. 
295 

Willes,  L.  639 
Willesford,  H.  M.B. 
101 

Willett,  M.  417 
Williams,  A.  K.  181 
C.662.  E.V.416. 

G. E.180.  H.549. 

H. E.T.638.  H.S. 

416.  J.  327, 547. 
J.D.416.  M.662. 
M.J.  326.  M.  S. 

417.  Mr.  J.  327. 
Maj.-Gen.  W.  F. 
295,  637.  Mai.- 
Geii.SirW.F.295 


Williamson,  M.  S. 

640.  O.  J.  640 
Willion,  E.  F.  548 
Willis, A.99.E. 1.298 
Willock,  F.  G.  512 
Willoughby,  L.  R. 
436 

Wills,  T.  M.  212 
Wilmere,  S.  F.  415 
Wilsraore,  E.  P.  661 
Wilson, C. 298.  C.H. 
415.  F.298.  F.J. 
C.  416.  H.  513. 
J.  97.  L.  J.  660. 
Lt.-Gen.  T.  550. 
M.  100.  Mrs.  E. 
S.  C.  638.  Mrs. 

F. M.  74.  R.2I0. 
W.  436,  512 

Wilthew,  C.  177 
Wiltshire,  T.  J,  324 
Wily,  Capt.  H.  W. 
513 

W inch,  E.  665 
Winchester,  Marq. 
of  181 

Windeatt,  J.  434 
W indie,  W.  18U 
Window,  J.  E.  209 
Windsor,  E.  C.  416 
Wing,  E.  662 
Wingrove,  H.  66O 
Winuall,  T.  21 1 
Winnington,  A.  S. 
326 

Winsor,  S.  662 
Winstanley.A,  J.  76 
Winter,  G.  W.  639 
Winton,  E.  C.  P.  de 
639 

Wintour,Mrs,F,5 ! I 
Winwood,  H.H,  639 
Wise,  Mrs.R.S.  5 1 1 
Witney,  H.  J.  637 
Witt,  W.  323 
Witton,  D.  W.  210 
Wodehouse,  A.  662. 

Lord  637 
Wogan,  R.  637 
Wolff,  Miss  101.  M. 
J.  667 

Wollaston, C.J.  664. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  638 
Wolley,  E.  639  L. 

M.  A.  209 
Wolrige,  P.  M.  513 
Wolryche,  S.  665 
Wolstenholme,  E. 

439 

Wombwell,  E.  Lady 
548 

Wood,  A.  180  B. 
102*,  208.  E.  179. 

G.  H.  662.  H.  S. 
76.  H.  W.  98. 
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Index  to  Names. 


P.  S.433.  R.547. 
W.  2J 1 

VVoodcroft,  J.  550 
Woodgate,  F.  215 
Wood i field,  E.  436 
Woodley,  C.  H.349 
Woodraan,  H.  550. 
J.  L.  325 

Woodmass,  Hon. 

H.  99,  210 
Woodruffe,  T.  H. 
663 

Woods,  A.  M.  639. 

E.J.213.  M.213. 
W.  664 

Woodward,  J.  M. 
513.  Mrs.  F.  511. 
T.  438 

Woolcombe,  F.  P. 
660 

Woollett,  J.  M.  547 


Woolmer,  J.  N.  418 
Woolridge,  M.  512 
Wootton,  Mrs.  213 
Wordsworth,  J.  418 
Worraald,  A.  214 
Worrell,  S.  667 
Worth,  S.  S.  666 
Worthington,  T.K. 
545 

Wotton,  J.  D.  325 
Wragg,  W.  M.  99 
Wray,  Miss  J.  437. 

Mrs.  W.  638 
Wren,  L.  H.  415 
Wright,  Comm.  P. 
98.  E.  L.  415. 
Gen.  G.  545.  H. 
659.  .1.  102,210, 
295.  J.M.  E.  76. 
J.N.98.  M.J.435. 
R.321.  S.298.  T. 


S.  435.  W.  207, 
325,  434 
Wrigley,  J.  214 
Wyatt,  A.  181.  G. 
544.  J.  660.  S. 
A.  E.  98 

Wybergh,  C.  T.  660 
Wylie,  E.  E.  638. 
E.  R.  417 

Wynch,Lt.  H. P.512 
Wyndbam,  Capt.  A. 

639.  J.  435 
Wynn,  Maj.  Sir  W. 

211.  H.  436 
Wynne,  Rt.  Hon.  J. 

415.  W.  213 
Wynyard,  Lt.-Gen. 
E.  B.  637 

Yates,A.546.  H.A. 

514.  M.  A.  663 
Yea,  E.  180 


Yeadon,  M.  96 
Yellon,  G.  98 
Yelverton,M.  E.180 
Yorke,Maj.Gen.  C, 
295 

Youell,E.C.T.179 
Youl,  R.  51 1 
Young,  A.  324.  A. 
M.  515.  B.A.179 

F. 297.  F.W.  298. 

G. M.210.  J.102, 
415.  J.  T.  665. 
Lady, 296.  M.96. 
M.  A.  666.  M.  I. 
512.  M.M.J.lBl. 
W.  103 

Younger,  M.  326 
Younghusband, 
Capt.  J.  W.  513 
Zohrab,  J 295 
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